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| Malz denotes a piece of metal in the form of in his Hiſtory of Oſrhoene, as well as by Froelich, in Utility of 


coin, ſuch as was either current money among 


0 * the ancients, or ſtruck on any particular occaſion, in 
„ 


order to preſerve to poſterity the portrait of ſome great 
ae or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. Sca- 


ih iger derives the word medal from the Arabic methalia 5 


_ 


a ſort of coin with a human head upon it. But the 


opinion of Voſſius is generally received; viz, that it 
comes from metallum, metal; of which ſubſtance 
medals are commonly made. | + 


Ster. I. Uiility of Medals in Hifory, and various other 


J. 


Tuxax are few ſtudies of more importance to hiſ- 


| 1 
Various 


writers on Aſccextaining the dates, and arranging the order of 


medals, 


1 e at Paris in 1681. 


irm the accounts he has 8 
in this method by Father 


tory than that of medals; the ſole evidence we can 
have of the veracity of an hiſtorian being only ſuch 


collateral documents as are evident to every body, and 


cannot be falſified. In modern times, theſe are found 


in public memoirs, inſtructions to ambaſſadors, and 
Mr Pinkerton is at ſome pains to ſet them right in 
this reſpect. He finds fault with Julius Cæſar, when 
he aſſumed the ſovereign authority, for _— 


ſtate papers of various kinds. Such memorials, how- 
ever, are ſabje& to various accidents, and beſides com- 
monly remain in the countries where they are firſt 
publiſhed, and cannot therefore give to the world 
at large that perfect and entire ſatisfaction which 
ought to be derived from genuine hiſtory ; ſo that 


e 
more durable and widely dated monuments are ſtill 


tions, and ſtatues ; but theſe, excepting a few inſtances 
of the two laſt, are always confined to particular 
countries : ſo that medals alone remain as infallible 


to be wiſhed for. Such are public buildings, inſcrip- 


documents of truth, capable of being diffuſed over 


all countries in the world, and of remaining through 


the lateſt ages. | 


The firſt who ſhowed the importance of medals in 


events, in ancient. hiſtory by means of medals, was 
Vaillant, in his Hiſtory of the ck of Syria, 
By medals alone, be 


as been enabled to fix the chronology and important 


events of hiſtory, in the three moſt ancient kingdoms 


of the world, viz. Egypt, Syria, and Parthia. Many 
coins have been diſcovered fince his time, which con- 
He was followed 
ardouin, though with leſs 


ſucceſs. Hardouin's beſt work is his Herodiades, or 


Series of Succeſſors to Herod king of Judæa. The 


ſame plan was purſued by Noris, in his learned Trea- 


tiſe on the Syro- Macedonian princes, and by Bayer 
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beginning he had ro 1 it alone. * 
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1 


the work intitled Annales Regum et Rerum Syriæ, Vien. 
1754, and another named Kevenhullers Regum weterwn 


Numiſmata Anecdota auftore Perrara, Vien. 1752, 4to, of 4s 735 


which Froelich was properly the author. Corfini and 


Cary likewiſe publiſhed works of a ſimilar nature; the 


former in 1744, De Minnifari, aliorumque Armenie Regum, 
Nummis, &c.; the latter 1752, Hiſtoire des Rois de 


Thrace, et du Boſphore Cimmerien, eclaircie par les Me- 
Jai 


4. | 
The ſtudy of the Greek coins does not ſhow the 
dates of events, though it illuſtrates the chronology 
of reigns. This defect, however, is abundantly ſup- 
plied by thoſe of Rome, which commonly mark the 


date of the prince's conſulſhip, the year of his tri- 


bunician power ; giving alſo, upon the reverſe, the re- 
preſentation or poetical ſymbol of ſome grand event, 


The year of the tribunician power is ſometimes ima- 


them in 
Hiſtory, 


2 
Of the 
Greek 
coins. 


en by antiquaries to be ſynonymous with that of 
e 


emperor's reign: but this is not the caſe; and 


| upon 
him the title of Perpetual Di&ator, as being fynony- 
mous with that of king or abſolute governor, which 
the Romans abhorred. He ought (ſays our author), 


under the diſguiſe of ſome ſupreme magiſtrate of an- 


nual election, to have lulled the people with a dream, 
that they might terminate his power when they pleaſed ; 


or that he himſelf would relign it, when the neceſſities 


of ftate which had required his temporary elevation 
had ſubſided.? To this error Mr Pinkerton aſcribes 
the aſſaſſination of the Dictator, and commends the 
policy of Auguſtus, who, with far inferior abilities, 
continued in poſſeſſion of the moſt abſolute authority 
as long as he lived. The tribuneſhip was an office of 
annual election; and if put into the hands of any 
others than plebeians, muſt have been the ſupreme 
power of the ſtate, as it belonged to that office to put 
a negative upon every public meaſure whatever. Au- 
guſtus, being of ſenatioral rank, could not affume this 


office; but he inveſted himſelf with the tribunician 


power, which had the advantages of appearing to be 
only a temporary ſupremacy, though in truth it was 
continued during his whole lifetime. Towards the 
end of his reign, he frequently aſſumed his deſtined 
ſucceſſor, Tiberius, for his colleague, though in the 
This, with his 
s Power eyery- ten years, and 

SST, re- aſſuming 


artiſice of reſigning hi 


* o 


3 
Method 


uſed by 


Auguſtus 
to ſecure 


his powers = 


2 \ 
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Viility of re-aſſuming it at the defire, as was pretended, of the 


hem in 


HiſtorP, 
36 


ſenate, ſecured his ſovereignty as long as he lived. 
His example was followed by his ſueceſſors; ſo that 


- moſt of them have the inſcription Tribunicia Pateſtate 


upon their medals, with the date affixed to it thus 
7. Pot. VII. Yet though this date generally im- 
og the year of the emperor's reign, it ſometimes 


appens that the emperor, by ſpecial favour from a 


former prince, had been endowed with this title before 
he came to the throne, as being the ſucceſſor to that 
rince of which we have already given an inſtance in 
Tiberius. Beſides the tribunician power, the empe- 
rors very frequently enjoyed that of the conſuls ; and 
the date of their conſulſhip is frequently expreſſed in 
their coins. | . 
The office of Pontifex Maximus was likewiſe af- 
ſumed by the Roman emperors in order to ſecure them- 
jelves in their authority; which, Mr Pinkerton ob- 


ſerves, was one of the moſt efficacious artifices they 


tions. But the Roman Catholic cl 
ages, were the authors of no church no king,” for 


could have fallen upon. In the Greek heroic times 


(fays be), king and prieſt were carefully united in one 
perſon ; and when ſovereigns aroſe in Denmark and 
Sweden, the ſame plan was followed, as appears from 
Snorro, and other writers. Nothing conld lend more 


| ſecurity to the perſon of the monarch than an office 
of ſupreme ſanQity, which alſo confirmed his power 
by all the terrors of ſuperſtition. Even the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem was afterwards debaſed by a mock alliance with 

overnment ; though it be clear from the whole New 
Feftament; that ſuch an alliance is fubverſive of its 
genuine inſtitution, and the greatelt of all its corrup- 
y, in the dark 


their own intereſt ; while the Roman emperors only 
ſought to ſtrengthen their power by the dark awe of 
ſuperſtition. e title of Pontifex Maximus was fo 
important, that it was retained even by the Chriſtian 
emperors till the time of Gratian. Its influence in the 


| Rate was, indeed, prodigious. Cicero obſerves, that 
to this office were fabje& temples, altars, penates, 


gods, houſes, wealth, and fourtune of the people.— 
t of augur is alſo borne by many emperors; and 
its authority was ſuch, that by the law of the twelve 


tables no public buſineſs could be tranſacted without 


a declaration from the augur concerning its event.— 
The pro- conſular power was alſo given to Auguſtus 
and the other emperors. It conferred a dire& autho- 
rity over all the provinces, and implied the emperor 
to be chief pro-conſul, or governor of each, and of all. 
Another ſpecial power aligned to the emperors, but 
not occurring on coins, was the Fus Relationis Tertiæ, 


Duarte, &c. or the right of making three or four moti- 


ons in the ſenate on the ſame day, while the ſenators 
could only propoſe one. i | 
Hence our author infers that medals afford the 
moſt authentic documents, of the Roman hiſtory, in 
particular, that could have been invented by man. 
The hiſtories of Nerva and Trajan are much better 
elucidated by medals than by authors; for the hiſtory 
of Suetonius ends with Domitian, and the Hiftorie 
Auguſte Scriptores. begins with Adrian > ſo that the 
reigns of the. two emperors juſt mentioned are almoſt 


unknown; and Mr Pinkerton is ſurpriſed that none of 
the learned have attempted to. ſupply the defect. quickly, and looking ftraight forward. 


% 
« Capitolinus (ſays he), in his life of Mariminus Ju- 
nior, is quite puzzled to know if Maximus and Pu- 

ienus were two emperors, or two names for the ſame. 
Had he happened. on any of thoſe coins which bear 
M. Cr. Purienus Maximus Aud. he would have 
ſeen at once that Maximus was only another name for 
Pupienus. 5 


Medals are uſeful in other ſciences beſides hiſt 


be. 3 . 
f * * 


Vhilly of | 


Hiſto- 
15, &c. ; 2 


8 4 4 7 i 
Orry. Uſe of me . 


In geography, we find the ſituation of towns de- dals in geo- 


tain, &c. 
Magneſia was ſituated under Mount Sipylus. In like 


manner, it is ſhown from a medal, that Epheſus Rood 


on the river Cayſter; and there is extant a medal, bear- 


Scamander ; a name given to Troy by Alexander the 


termined by their vicinity to ſome noted river, moun- Fraphy. 
Thus, MATNHTQN' zmraor ſhows that 


ing an inſcription, which ſignifies Alexandria on the 


Great. The reverſe has upon it the famous Apollo 


Smintheus of Homer. In natural hiſtory, alſo, medals 
are uſeful chiefly from the coins ſtruck on the celebra- 
tion of the ſecular games, in which the figures of 
various animals are preſerved; and thus it may very 


often be determined whether any animal be known to 


the ancients or not. On many of the Greek medals 
are ſeveral uncommon plants and animals. Thus, on 
moſt of the medals of Cyrene is the figure of the ce- 
lebrated Sylphium ; and on thoſe of Tyre, the ſhell-6fh 


from which the famous Tyrian purple was procured. 


By means of medals, alſo, the exact delineations of 
many noble edifices are preſerved, though not even a 


2 of their rains be now exiſting ; fo that the uſes 
of them to the architect are very conſiderable. TO 


the connoiſſeur they are abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe 
by them, alone he is enabled to aſeribe ancient buſts 
and ſtatues to their proper perſons, with multitudes 
of other points of knowledge which cannot be other- 
wiſe determined. 'The elucidations of obſcure paſ- 


ſages in ancient authors by means of medals, are fo 


numerous and well known, that it is needleſs to inſiſt 
upon them. * | e 7 
Mr Addiſon has t 


In natural 
hiſtory; 


3 


— 


8 
In archi- 
tecture : 


1 
In the fine 
arts. 


ated the connection betwixt me- 


dals and poetry at conſiderable length; but Mr Pin- 


kerton finds fault with him for preferring the Latin 
to the Greek poets. He obſerves alſo, that the know. 


ledge of Greek medals is moſt neceſſary for a ſculp- 


tor, and perhaps an architect; but an acquaintance 
with Latin ones is preferable for a poet, or perhaps a 
painter. The reaſon of this difference is, that the 
former generally have on the obverſe the head of ſome 
king, god, or goddeſs, of exquiſite relief and work- 
manſhip; but the reverſe ſeldom affords much fancy 
of ſymbol in the early Greek coins; and in the impe- 
rial Greek coins, is chiefly impreſſed with the temples 
of their deities. To a perſon of poetical 'imagination, 
however, the Roman coins afford the 
tainment, from the fine perſonifications and ſymbols 


8 
Latin me- 
dals of uſe 


to a pct. 


eſt enter- 


to be found on their reverſes ; of which our author 


gives the following inſtances = ' | 
« Haypiness has ſometimes the caduceus, or wand 
of Mercury, which Cicero, 1. Me. tells us was thought 
to procure every wiſh. She has in a gold coin of Se- 
verus heads of poppy, to expreſs that our prime bleſs 
lies in oblivion of misfortune. TOPS. eg 8 
Horz is repreſented as a fprightly girl, walkin 
With her le 


* 
14714 


9 
Perſoniſi. 
cations on 
Roman | 


medals. 


Sec . 


NN the rapidity of her pace; while in her right hand 
ie holds forth the bud of a flower; an emblem infi- 


is, the: ſymbol. of Patience and not of Hope. This 
perſonification, with ſome others, muſt have been very 
familiar to the ancients ; for often in this and in a few 
more inſtances, no name, as Srzs Aud. or the like, is 
inſerted in the legend. | | 


h % ABUNDANCE is imagined as a ſedate matron, with 


a cornucopia. in her hands, of which ſhe ſcatters the 
fruits, and does not hold up her cornucopia and keep 


the contents to herſelf, as many modern poets and pain- 
ters make her do. | | | | 


The emperor: Titus, having cauſe to import a 
great ſupply of corn during a ſcarcity at Rome, that 
upply, or the Anxona, is finely repreſented as a ſe- 
date lady, with a filled cornucopia in her left hand, 
which ſhe holds upright, to indicate that ſhe does not, 
however, mean to ſcatter it, as Abundance has a title 
to do, but to give it to Equity to deal out. This laſt 
particular is ſhown by her holding a little image of 
uity, known by her ſcales and haſta pura, or point- 
leſs ſpear, in her right hand, over a baſket filled with 
wheat, Behind the Annona is the prow of a ſhip 
decked with flowers, to imply that the corn was 
brought by ſea (from Africa), and that the ſhips had 
had a proſperous voyage. 'The beſt poet in the world 
would not have given us a finer train of imagery ; the 
beſt painter would have been puzzled to expreſs ſo much 
matter in ſo ſmall a compass. 
* Szcuriry ſtands leaning upon a pillar, indica- 
tive of her being free from all defigns and purſuits ; 
and the poſture itſelf correſponds to her name. Ho- 
race, in deſcribing the wiſe man, mentions his 2 
terer atque rotundus ; round and poliſhed, againſt 
the rules of chance: an idea ſeemingly derived from 
the column upon which this ideal lady reclines. 
„ The emblems of PizTy, Mopzsrr, and the like, 
are equally appoſite and poeticalll. 
44 The happineſs. of the ſtate is pictured by a ſhip 
_ failing before a proſperous breeze: an i than 
which the ſuperlative genius of Gray could find none 
more exquiſite z and he has accordingly uſed it in his 
2 capital production The Bard, with due ſuc- 


1 1 1 | | 
The different countries of the then known world 
are alſo delineated with great poetical imagery. It 
__ affords patriotic ſatisfaction, particularly to a Briton, 
do ſee his native iſland often repreſented upon the ear- 
leſt imperial coins ſitting on a globe, with a ſymbol of 
military power, the /abarum in her hand, and the ocean 
rolling under her feet. An emblem almoſt prophetic of 
the vaſt power which her dominion over the ſea will 
always give her, provided ſhe exerts her element of em- 
pire with due vigour and perſeverence. 
« Coins alfo preſent us with Achaia, Africa, Ala- 
mannia, Alexandria, Arabia, Armenia, Afia, Bithy- 
nia, Cappadocia, Dacia, Dardania, Egypt, Gallia, 
Hiſpania, Italia, Judza, Macedon, Mauritania, Pan- 
nonia, Parthia, Phrygia, Sarmatia, Sicily, Scythia, 
Syria, and the rivers Danube, Nile, Rhine, Tyber. 
This perſonification of provinces ſeems to have ariſen 
from the figures of provinces carried in triumphs ; as 
the perſonification of our old poets ſprung from the 


oo: BD 1A AL- 8. 
Ute es hand ſhe holds up her garments, that they may not im · 
_ - - Hiſtory, 


— nitely more fine than the trite one of an anchor, which 


oy 


ideal perſons actually repreſented in the myfterial 
Plays. Wen | | 

« 'There is one colonial medal of rude execution of 
Auguſtus and Agrippa, which has a high claim to 
merit in diſplaying the ancient poetical imagery. It 
is inſcribed Imy. and Divi. r. and on the reverſe, the 


Utility of 
SO: 


em in 


Hiſtory, 


Co 


conquelt of Egypt is repreſented by the metaphor of 


a crocodile, an animal almoſt peculiar to that country, 
and at that period eſteemed altogether ſo ; which is 
chained to a palm-tree, at once a native of the country, 
and ſymbolic of victory. Leg 57 

« As the reverſes are ſo uſeful for knowledge of 
perſonification, ſymbols of countries and actions, and 
the like; ſo the portraits to be ſeen on old coins are 


IS 
Medals 


uſcſul to a 


painter. 


no leſs important to a painter; the high merit of a 
great number of them, in every character, juſtly intitling 


them to be regarded as the beſt ſtudies in the world. 


Not to mention, that, to an hiſtoric painter, the ſci- 
ence of ancient medals is abſolutely neceſſary, that he 
may delineate his perſonages with the features they 
really bore while in exiſtence. This can only be at- 
tained in this way, or from ſtatutes and buſts ; any one 


of which will coſt as much as hundreds of medals ; 
and indeed a collection of ſuch is only attainable by 


princes.” | 

The {ame things which render 
and in this particular, the ſtudy of the Greek coins is 
remarkably uſeful. The ſkill of the Greeks in the 
art of ſculpture has always been admired throughout 
the world ; and on their coins the heads of ſeveral dei- 
ties are repreſented in the moſt exquiſite alto- relie vo. 


| 5 11 
the ſtudy of medals To a ſculp- 
important tò a painter, do ſtill more ſo to a ſculptor ; tor. 


Our author therefore thinks it ſtrange, that the Gre- 


cian coins ſhould have hitherto been ſo little attended 
to by men of learning and taſte. They may have been 
looked upon, he ſuppoſes, as belonging only to the 
province of the antiquary; but he aſſures us, 


that the Greek medals will afford ſatisfaction to 


the perſons who value them only as pieces of work- 
manſhip. In moſt reſpects, they greatly excel thoſe 
of Rome even in its beſt times; which our author ſup- 


poſes to have been from the days of Auguſtus to A- 


drian. In the days of Adrian, in particular (ſays 


he), the Roman mint ſeems to have been the very 
ſeat of art and genius ; witneſs the vaſt number of ex- 
quiſite perſonifications, engraven with equal work- 
manſhip, which ſwarm on the medals of that prince. 
Yet from his time down to Poſthumus, coins of admi- 
rable workmanſhip are to be found. Thoſe of the 


Fauſtinas and Lucilla deſerve particular mention. 


There is one, and not an uncommon one, of the latter 
in great braſs, which yields to nothing of the kind. 
The reverſe is a Venus with the name around her. 
The portrait of the obverſe ſeems to ſpring from the 
field of the coin; it looks and breathes, nay talks, if 
you truſt your eyes. The coins of Tarſus are ex- 
tremely remarkable for a kind of perſpective in the 
figures, as Froelich obſerves. On others are found 
triumphal arches, temples, fountains, aqueducts, am- 
phitheatres, circi, hippodromes, palaces baſilicas, co- 
lamas and obeliſks, baths, ſea-ports, pharoſes, and the 


like. Theſe furniſh much pleaſure and inſtruction to 


the architect, and ſerve to form his taſte to the ancient 


manner; that manner which unites perfect ſimplicity 
with ſublimity and grace 1 that manner which every 
\ 2 age 


a; EE: Þ 


Entertain- age admires, in proportion as it has genius to imi- 
ment from tate.“ | | | | | | 


4 


ſtudying | IE. 54 | of apa „ 
e Entertainment arifng from the fudy N Me- 


DPesipts the purpoſes which the ſtudy of medals 
anſwers in the uſeful arts, a great variety of ſources of 
entertainment are to be found in it. Mr Pinkerton 
obſerves, that the moſt barbarous nations are more 
pleaſed with the rudeſt efforts of art, than with the 


molt admirable works of nature ; and that in proper- 


tion as the powers of the mind are large and various, 
ſuch are alſo the pleaſures which it receives from thoſe 
{uperlative productions of art, which can only be the 
offspring of vaſt genius. Hence works of art are 
agreeable both to the enlightened and to the ignorant. 


The chief amuſement, thereſore, which attends the 


ſtudy of medals, originates from the ſtrength and ſpi- 
rit, the finiſh and beauty, which the engraver has diſ- 
played in the execution of them. It beſides gives a 
kind of perſonal acquaintance with the perſons of whom 
they are the repreſentations. Portraits have always 
been highly entertaining to mankind ; and our author 
is of opinion, that the love of them gave riſe both to 
painting ' and ſculpture. 
found 10 ancient, numerous, and ſo well preſerved as 
in medals. 


from the minuteſt ſymbols. Thus the Greek coins of 
cities preſent,. us with heads of deities. of exquilite 
workmanſhip, apparently copied from ſtatues or paint- 


pelles and Praxiteles from ſome of the Greek medals. 
Their reverſes afford {till greater variety; there being 
ſcarce an object either in art or nature which is not 
repreſented upon ſome of them: and to the ſatisfac- 


tion ariſing from a view of theſe, we may likewiſe add 
that of beholding, in a lively manner, the dreſſes, man- 


ners and cuſtoms, religious and civil ceremonies, of 
0 the ancients: ſo that from medals we may obtain an 
intereſting hiſtory of manners; which, though very 
lately cultivated, may perhaps afford the moſt uſeful 

12 - and entertaining of all the provinces of hiſtory. _ 
Difference There is a very conſiderable. difference betwixt the 
betwixt a ſtudy of medals and that of a mere antiquary. 'The 
medalliſt latter frequently ſeems to take delight in coins mere- 
and anti- 1y. in proportion to their ruſt and deformity ; ſo that 
mary. it is often a recommendation of ſome of their pieces, 
that neither portrait, reverſe, nor legend, can be diſ- 
covered; at leaſt in ſuch manner as can be intelligibly 
explained. The delight of the antiquariſt (ſays Mr 
Pinkerton) may be called a depraved appetite of the 
mind, which feeds on traſh, and fills itſelf with empti- 
neſs, It is perhaps a mere childiſh curioſity mingled 
with caprice and hypochondriciſm, . Againſt this cha- 
racter the ridicule of Severus is particularly ſhot, but 
with little effect; for our antiquiſts exceed in viſions 
and nonſenſe. I ſay anliguiſis; for the name of anti- 
quary is ſacred. By antiguary, in foreign countries, 
is implied a man who illuſtrates their ancient laws, 
manners, poetry, but eſpecially their ancient hiſtory, 
There men of the moſt elevated minds are antiquaries ; 
as Muratori, Leibnitz, Monteſquieu, Du Bos. Here 
men of talents myſt not ſtoop, forſooth, to ſtudies the 


They are no where to be 


Amuſement is alſo derived even from the 
repreſentations of ideal heads and perſons ; nay, even 


Aer OO Sekt. NT, 
moſt important to their country, but leave its anti- Hiſtory. 
quities to chance. Every thing is important but our rt 
hiſtory; and we are dey Gre in every ancient matter. 

that is ſuperficial z and ſuperficial in what is profound, 


Even England cannot boaſt of one general hiſtorian, 


but truſts to the inaccuracy of Rapin, and the igno- 
rant neatneſs of Hume. It is therefore no wonder 


that the fludy of antiquity is here ridiculous, though 


moſt important in other countries; none requiring 
greater talents, learning, or induſtry. But the hiſto- 
ric antiquary has the pleaſure of benefiting ſociety, 
and enlightening whole nations, while the medallic has 
only an innocent amuſement. This amuſement, con- 
ſidered merely as riſing from antiquarian objects, has 


not been explained, though felt by moſt people, and 


more by the learned. It ſeems analogical with that 
which we derive from an extenſive proſpect: for as 
the mind delights to expand itſelf into diſtant places, 
ſo alſo into diſtant times. We connect ourſelves with 
theſe times, and feel as it were a double exiſtence. The 
paſſions are ſingularly affected by minute circumſtances, 
though mute to generalities; and the relics of antiqui- 
ty impreſs us more than its general hiſtory,” “ 


Szcr. III. Hiſtory of Medals. 


Tus ſtudy of medals is not of very ancient date: 
None of the claſſic writers give any account of collec- 
tions of them ; though indeed many little particulars 
are paſſed without notice by them. In the times 
of the Greeks, a collection of ſuch coins as then 


_ exiſted muſt have been but little regarded, as confiſt- 
ings ; ſo that we may even gueſs at the works of A- 


ing only of thoſe ſtruek by the numerous little Rates 


. which at that time uſed” the Greek characters and lan- 


guage. Hence they would have had an air of 
domeſtic coinage, and no attention would have been 

paid to them, however exquiſite their workmanſhip 
might have been. The little intercourſe at that time 
carried on betwixt the different provinces alſo, greatly 
impeded any communication of knowledge to thoſe 

who wrote hiſtories ; ſo that it is no wonder to find 

any ſmall colleftions that might then have exiſted al- 
together unnoticed by them. „ 
_ Almoſt as ſoon as any communication was opened Creek coin 
between the Greeks and Romans, the latter treated imitatedby 
the arts of the Greeks with all due reſpe& and ap- the Ro- 
plauſe; Their coins were imitated by the Romans, 
and preſerved in cabinets by the ſenators among their 

choiceſt treaſures. Suetonius informs us, that on ſo- 

lemn occaſions Auguſtus: was accuſtomed to preſent 

his friends with medals of foreign ftates and princes, 

along with other valuable teſtimonies of his friendlhip. 

In a more advanced period of the Roman empire, 
however, individuals would undoubtedly form collec- 

tions of coins peculiar to their own ſtate; for Dr 
Stukely, in his Medallic Hiſtory of Carauſius, in- 

forms us, that a complete ſeries of ſilver coins was 

lately found in Britain, containing all the emperors 

down to Carauſius incluſively. From Banduri we 

alſo know, that certain Greek coins were ſpecially 
preſerved by the Romans; and it appears from their 


code, that ancient gold and filver coins were made uſe 


of inſtead of gems z to which diſtinction thoſe of Sicily 
were particularly intitled. From the: decline of the 
Roman empire till towards the end of the th eentu- 


17, 
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Hiſtory. ry, almoſt all branches of literature were involved in 
——— darkneſs, and the medallic ſcience among the reſt. 


T4 
ColleQors 


While the Chriſtian dominion of Conſtantinople laſted, 


indeed, almolt all the arts and ſciences may be faid to 


have been kept within its own boundaries; though 


the : Arabs and eaſtern nations had ſome arts and ſci- 


ences. of their own : but after the dęſtruction of the 
imperial city by the Turks, the Greeks were once 
more compelled to become fathers to the European 
Science. Even before this time, indeed, ſome veſtiges 


of a revival of literature had appeared in Italy; and 


ſo intimate and neceſſary a connection (ſays Mr Pin- 
kerton) has now the ſtudy of medals with that of an- 
cient erudition, that on the the earlieſt appearance of a 
revival of the latter, the former was alſo diſcloſed.” 
The firſt among the moderns who began to ſtudy 


of medals, the medallic ſcience was Petrarch. Being deſired by 


the Emperor Charles IV. to compoſe a book contain- 
ing the lives of eminent men, and to place him in the 
liſt, he replied, that he would do ſo whenever the em- 
peror's life and conduct deſerved it. In conſequence 
of this converſation be afterwards ſent the emperor a 
collection of gold and filver coins bearing the repre- 
ſentations of eminent men, with an addreſs ſuitable to 
his former declaration. A collection of coins was 
made in the next age by Alphonſo king ot Arragon ; 
but though this monarch collected all that could be 


{ound throughout Italy, we know that there could not 
have heen very many, as the whole, were contained in 
an ivory. cabinet, and carried always about with him. 


A very conſiderable collection was made by Anthony 


Cardinal St Mark, nephew to Eugene IV. who aſcend- 


ed the pontifical chair in 1431; and ſoon after the 


| ares muſeum at Florence was begun by Coſmo de 


edici, where a collection of ancient coins and medals 


had a place among other curioſities. Corvinus king of 


Hungary about the ſame time formed a noble collec- 
tion of coins along with ancient manuſcripts and other 
valuable relics of antiquity. 7 | | 
Mr Pinkerton conſiders Agnolo- Poliziano, more 
commonly known by the name of Angelus Politianus as 
the firſt writer who adduced medals as vouchers of an- 
cientgorthography and cuſtoms. He cites different 
coins of the Medicean collection in his Miſcellanea 
written about the year 1490. By means of a cabinet 
of medals collected by Maximilian I. emperor of Ger- 
many, Joannes Huttichius was enabled to publiſh a 
book of the lives of the emperors, enriched with their 
portraits, delineated from ancient coins. It is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that this book, which appeared in 1525, 
was the firſt work of the kind; but Labbe, in his 


Bibliotbeca Nummaria, mentions another named Hlluftri- 


um Imag ines, by one Andreas Fulvius, printed in 1517, 
in which moſt of the portraits ſeem to be from medals. 
About the year 1512 alſo, Guillaume Bude, a French 
author, had written his treatiſe De Afe, though it was 
not printed till many years afterwards. M. Grollier, 
treaſurer of the French armies in Italy, during part of 
the 16th century, had a great collection of coins of 
different kinds of metals. After his death, his braſs 
medals were ſent to Provence, and were about to be 
ſent into Italy; when the king of France, having got 
information of the tranſaction, gave orders to ſtop 
them, and purchaſe the whole at a very high price for 
his own cabinet of antiquities. M. Grollier had an al- 


RL 


ſortment of gold and ſilver as well as of brafs medals : Hiſt ory. 
the cabinet in which they were contained; fell WW 


centuries afterwards into the hands of M. L'Abbe de 
Bothelin ; and was known to have been that of Grol- 
lier from ſome flips of paper, on which was his uſual 
inſcription for his books, Foanns Grollierii, et ami- 
corum. 


who was likewife'a man of rank and fortune. 
had a rs collection of medals, and publiſhed many 
in his Treatiſe on the Religion of the ancient Romans 
in 1557. 
letters of Eraſmus, that the ſtudy of medals was begun 
about the beginning of the 16th century. About the 
middle of that century, Hubertzus Goltzius, a printer 
and engraver, travelled over molt countries in Europe 
ſearching for coins and medals, in order to publiſh books 
concerning them. From one of theſe works it ap- 
pears, that there were then in the low countries 200 
cabinets of medals; 175 in Germany, upwards of 380 
in Italy, and 200 in France. It is probable, how- 
ever, that there are now four times as many in theſe 
countries, beſides 00 in Britain; but we are not to 
imagine that all theſe were grand collections, for of 
ſuch there are not above a dozen even in Italy : moſt 
of thoſe juſt mentioned were of the claſs named ca/tets 
of medals, containing from 100 to 1000 or 2000. 


There are few countries, Italy excepted, in which Number of 
a greater number of coins have been found than in coins found 
Britain; though we ate by no means well acquainted in Britain. 


with the time when the. ſtudy of them commenced. 
Mr Pinkerton ſuſpects that Cambden was one of the 
firit, if not the very firſt, Britiſh author who produced 
medals in his works, and who muſt have had a fnall 
collection. Speed's Chronicle, publiſhed in the 17th 
century, was illuſtrated with coins from Sir Robert 
Cotton's cabinet. Gorlzus's collection was purchaſed 
by Henry prince. of Wales, brother to Charles I. to 


whom he leit it at his death. According to Joſeph 


Scaliger, it conſiſted of 30,000-cvins and medals. A 


collection 5500 coins was purchaſed by Archbiſhop 
Laud for L. 600, and given to the Bodleian library. 


Thomas earl of Arundel, earl-marſha!l of England, 
well known from the Arundelian tables and other an- 
tiquities Which he imported from Greece and Italy in- 
to Britain, had a rich cabinet of medals collected by 
Daniel Niſum. The dukes of Buckingham and Ha- 
milton, Sir William Paſton, Sir Thomas Fanthaw of 
Ware-Park, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Ralph Sheldon, 
Eſq; Mr Selden, &c. are enumerated by Evelyn as 
collectors of medals. Charles I. as well as his hiſto- 
rian the earl of Clarendon, were alſo collectors. The 
king had a very fine. cabinet; which, however, were 
diſhpated and loſt during the civil commotions. Oliver 
Cromwell had a ſmall colledtion; and the cabinet of 
Charles II. is mentioned by Vaillant in the preſace to 
his treatiſe intitled Numan in Coloniis, &c. This 
branch of magniticence has not been much attended to 


by ſucceeding Britiſh monarchs ; though his preient | 


majeſty has a very good collection of ancient gold 
coins. | 


A great number of fine cabinets have been formed Br; 45 
i S*. 3 Britiſh 
in Britain ſince the time of Evelyn. 


1720 Haym makes mention of thoſe of the duke of 


| Devonthire, the earls of Pembroke and Wiuchelſea, 


Sir 


Cotemporary with Grollier was Guillaume de Choul, 1 of 
He cabinets 


In the low countries we know, from the 


About the year cavinets. © 
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ot what Sir Hans Nonne Sir Andrew Fontaine, Mr Sadler, 
coaſtruted Mr Abdy, Mr Wren, Mr Chicheley, and Mr Kemp. 


Ancient 


gold coins. modiſications of copper. The gold uſually made uſe 


PR Py Pliny informs us, and indeed it is known: 
ed «rum, that gold and ſilver are found mixe 


20 
Ancient 
ſilver. 


of the 
dals of his ſon Alexander the Great are equally. fine; 


At preſent there are many remarkable collections; 


but that of the late Dr Hunter is deſervedly eſteemed 


the moſt remarkable in Europe, excepting that of the 


French king. It was not only formed at a great ex- 
penee, but with much care and ability; many foreign 
me dals offered to it having been rejected. The other 


remarkable collections are thoſe of the duke of Devon- 


ſhire, the earl of Pembroke, earl Fitzwilliam, formerly - 
the marquis of Rockingham's,. the honourable: Horace 


Walpole, the reverend Mr Crachrode, the revereũd 


Mr og Mr 'Townley, Mr R. P. Knight, Mr 


Edward, Knight, Mr Tyſon, Mr Barker, Mr Brown, 
and ſeveral others. The muſeum and univerſities have 
alſo collections; as well as the lawyers library, and 
the colleges in Scotlanj cg es et 
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of in coinag 


coins. Gold is never tound in its native ſtate above 
22 carats fine; and the very ancient medals are much 
under that ſtandard. Many of them are compoſed: of 
a mixture of gold and filver, called by the ancients 
eletrum, The gold medals were made of much 
ner metal after Philip of Macedon became poſſeſſed 
gold mines of Philippi in Thrace, and the me- 


as well as theſe of ſome other princes of that age. 


Thoſe of the Egyptian Ptolemies are of the fineneſs 


of 23 carats three grains, with only one grain of al- 
loy. The Roman coins are very pure even from the 
earlieſt times; the art of refining gold being well 


known before any was coined at Rome. Some au- 
thors are of opinion, that the Roman coins begin to 


fall ſhort of their purity after the time of Titus ; but 
Mr Pinkerton denies that any thing of this kind 


takes place till the time of the Emperor Severus; 


and even then only in a very few inſtances. Moſt 
of the Roman 


and Dacia, where that metal is ſtill to be met with. 
A very remarkable circumſtance is obſerved in the 


_ eaſtern part of Hungary, which belonged to the an- 


eient Dacia: It germinates in the vines of Tokay, 
and is found in their ſtems; as it is elſewhere in the 
ſtraw of corn. 


together in the 
earth. When the filver amounted to one-fifth part of 
the gold, the metal was called ele#rum ; but ſometimes 
the quantity of ſilver was added artificially. The gold 
was in thoſe days as well as at preſent refined by means 
of mercury: and the ancient artiſts had certainly at- 
tained to great perſection in this branch of metallurgy; 
as Bodin tells us, that the goldſmiths of Paris upon 
melting one of Veſpaſian's gold coins found only 71 
part of alloy. . . 5 ö 
Moſt of the ancient ſilver, particularly that of Greece, 
is leſs pure than that of ſucceeding times; even the 


e is about the fineneſs of 22 carats; and 
as the art of purifying this metal was very much un- 
known in former times, the moſt ancient medals are 
for this reaſon much more impure than the modern 


mer being 


gold was brought from Dalmatia 
of Rome. 
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Roman filver is rather inferior to the preſent ſtandard, Of what 


and that from the very beginning; but in the time of 
Severus, the ſilver appears very bad, and continues ſo, 
until the time ot Diocleſian. ny writers upon this 


walked with filver,” 


\ 


| ſubjeQ have miſtaken the denarii arri, © coins of braſs. 
for ſilver currency. Silver coins 
are extremely ſcarce from the time of Claudius Gothi- 


cus to that of Dioclefian, or from the year 270 to 284; 
in which ſhort ſpace no fewer than eight emperors 


rei 
an 


ed. | Silver at that time was found moſtly in Spain 
the commerce with that country was diſturbed by 
the uſurpers who aroſe in Gaul: and ſuch were the 


troubles of the times, that not only the filver, but alſo. 
the gold coins of thoſe” eight emperors, are extremely 


ſcarce. There is ſtill, howeyer, ſome ſilver extant ß 
theſe eight emperors; and it is certain, that copper 

_ waſhed was never uſed as filver currency, but was en- 
tirely a diſtinct coina 


ſilver had taken place long before; as Pliny tells us, 


i av, | A $3785, th +} ++  - that Mark Anthony mixed won with his filver denarii ;,, 
 MzpaLs ate formed of gold, ſilver, and the various 


Occaſional depravations of 


+ 


of 
* 


and Mr Pinkerton informs us, that he had ſeeen a de- 


narius of Anthony, which was attracted by a mag- 


net. 


The ancient braſs coins conſiſt of two kinds: the 


red or Cyprian, which indeed is no other than copper; 
and the common yellow braſs. Our author obſerves, a 
that in the Roman coinage braſs was of double the 

value of copper, and he is of opinion, that it was the 
ſame among the Greeks ; and the latter is the metal 


moſt commonly made uſe of in the Greek comage. 


The Roman ſeſtertii are always of braſs ; the middling- 


ſized kind are partly copper and partly braſs ; the for- 


give an account of 


the Romans. In Bri- 


the 405 5 
r Pinkerton next proceeds to 
the mixed metals uſed among 


tain all kinds of coins made of mixed metal are with- 
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braſs 
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double the value of the latter, which are 


5 
Mixed me. 
tals, | 


out heſitation alleged to be forgeries; although it is 
certain that the varſety of mixed metals uſed in coi- 
nage was very conſiderable. The moſt valuable mix- 
ture was that of gold or ſilver already mentioned, na- 


med elefirum;; the ſilver commonly amounting to one- 


fifth part of the gold made uſe of, or perhaps more. 
Of this mixture are many of the early coins of Lydia, 
and ſome other Aſiatic ſtates; alſo thoſe of the kings 


of the Boſphorus Cimmerius, during the imperial ages 
Next to the electrum were the coins of 


Corintht- 


Corinthian braſs: but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that an braſt. 


not a ſingle coin was ever ftruck of this metal by the 
ancients ; it having been conſtantly employed only in 
the fabrication of vaſes or toys. It was in uſe at any 


rate only for a very ſhort time; being altogether un- 


known in the days of Pliny the Elder. r authar 


out imperial coins of this metal, but to diſcover three 


kinds of it; vis. one in which the gold predominates, 


Z 


therefore ridicules thoſe who pretend not only to find : 


another in which the ſilver preyails, and a third where 


the braſs is moſt conſpicuous. ' He gives Eneas Vico, 


thor of this idea ; but whoſe opinions were eonfuted 
by one Savot, a writer in the 19th century. 


another of Livia, and a third of Claudius. 


one of the moſt ancient writers on medals, as the au- 


Vico 
mentions a coin of this kind ſtruck under Auguſtus, 


The miſ- 


take, he is of opinion, aroſe from the circumſtance” of 


the firit propagator not being able to account for the 


© Of what various mixtures and modifications of braſs obſervable 
eonſtructed in ancient coins of the large fize ; and which in ſo 


— — 


common a metal appear very odd to the moderns. 
Beſides the authority of Pliny and antiquaries of 
more modern date, who all declare that they never ſaw 
a ſingle medal of Corinthian braſs, or. of that metal 
mixed with ſilver and gold, our aathor adduces another 
evidence which he 5 4 upon to be ſuperior to either; 
vis. that thoſe who have given into this ſuppoſition, 
imagine, that the large pieces called ſz/er:ii, and others 


called dupondiarii, worth about twopence or a penny, 
are ſaid to have been compoſed of this precious metal. 


It is unreaſonable to think, that any proportion of 


: gold or ſilver could have been made uſe of in theſe. 


24 
Egyptian 


p coins ſaid to have been, truck upon Corinthian 

raſs are only done upon a modification of common 
braſs ; of which we know, that in proportion to the 
quantity of zinc made uſe of in conjunction with the 
copper, the metal aſſumes a variety of hues. On the 
authority of Pliny he informs us, that the coins miſta- 
ken for Corinthian' braſs were no other than prince's 
The Egyptian ſilver ccins ſtruck under the Roman 


filver coins emperors are at firſt of tolerably pure ſilver; but af- 


terwards degenerate into a mixture of copper and tin 
with a little filver. 'They are very thick, but many 
of them are elegantly ſtruck, with uncommon reverſes. 


There are likewiſe three ſets of braſs coins belonging 
to this country from the earlieſt times of the Roman 


emperors there. Some of theſe are of bell-metal or 
pot- metal; and after the time of Gallienus and Vale- 
rian, the coinage of braſs with a ſmall addition of fil- 


ver becomes authoriſed by the ſtate ; the coins ſtruck 


upon it being called denarii erci. Thoſe of lead or 


copper plated with ſilver have been fabricated by Ro- 


man 172 675 Some coins of lead, however, have been 


met wi 


of undoubted antiquity; and an ancient wri- 
ter informs us that tin. money was coined by Diony- 
ſius; but none has been found. The lead coins of 
Tigranes king of Armenia, mentioned as tg by 
5 255 and accounted forgeries by Mr Pinkerton and 
other modern medalliſts. Plautus, however, makes 
mention of leaden coins, and ſeveral of them have been 
found; but our author looks upon them to have been 
chiefly eaſy pieces, ſtruck in order to let the artift 


| Judge of the progrels of the dye. Others are the plated 
Kin 


already mentioned, fabricated by ancient forgers, 


but having the plating worn off. A great number of 


leaden coins are mentioned by Ficorini in a work in- 
titled Piombi Antichi, in which he ſuppoſed them to 
have ſerved: as tickets for gueſts; and coins of the 
ſame kind are alſo mentioned by Paſſeri. In the work 
intitled Notitia Imperii Romani, there is mention of 


coins made of leather, but none of them have ever 


been found. & 


Ster. v. Of Aacient Money. 


«4440 conſidering the different ſizes, values, ce. of the 
Greek and Roman coins, our author treats of the me- 
dals as money; a knowledge of which, he ſays is eſ- 


ſentially neceſſary to every reader of the claflics ; inſo- 


much that it may almoſt diſpute the preference with 
the ſtudies of ancient geography and chronology. Not- 
withſtanding all that has been written upon the ſub- 


. = 7. 
ject, however, our author is of opinion, that the ſcience Ancient 
is till in its infancy, in as far as it relates to the real Money. 
money of the ancients. © The ideal (ſays he), which 25 
is indeed the moſt important province of diſcuſſion, Knowledge 
has been pretty clearly aſcertained; and we are almoſt of at cient 
as well acquainted with the Attic ma or mina, and woneg im- 
the perplexing progreſs of the Roman /:fertia, as with ooo 
our own pounds. But with the actual coin of the an- 
eients the caſe is different; and the ignorance even of 
the learned in this point is wonderful.” | | 

Our author now goes on, with great aſperity of 
language, to particulariſe the ignorant manner in which 
modern authors have treated the ſubje& of medals. 

« Arbuthnot and Clarke (ſays he) are if poſſible more 

ignorant of medals than Budzus the very firſt. The 

latter profeſſes his love of medals, but quotes a con- 

ſular coin with the head of Cicero; and looks upon 

one of the 3o pieces of ſilver, the reward of the treach- 

ery. of Judas, and which was ſaid to be preſerved a- 

mong ſome relicts at Paris, to be worthy of reference 

and commemoration. Arbuthnot, if we may judge 

from his book, had never ſeen any ancient coins; and 

Clarke, it is well known, was quite ignorant of them. 

The latter, with all his labour, ſeems even to have 

known nothing of the theoretic part of the real ancient 

money. Indeed Dr Mead's catalogue ſeems to have 

been almoit the only bool on medals which had under- 

gone his peruſal. On the other hand, the ignorance 

of medalliſts on this ſcore is no leſs profound. To 

this day they look upon the didrachmt of gina, fo 

celebrated in antiquity, as #ridrachms of Ægium; and 

upon the early obolus as a braſs coin. In the Roman 

claſs the large braſs is eſteemed the as, while it ſhall 

be proved that it is the /eftertivs, and worth four aſes. 

The denarius is reckoned at ten aſes even in the impe- 

rial times; whereas it only went at that rate for the 

firit 90 years after the coinage of ſilver at Rome. 

The denarius æreus is taken for ſilver currency; with 

other miſtakes which evince that medalliſts are as ig- 

norant of the theory as the others are of the prac- 

F e Spe £5.06: 
In his account of the ancient Greek money, Mr Money firft 

Pinkerton obſerves, that the light of ſcience, like that coined in 

of the ſun, has proceeded from eaſt to weſt. © It is the <a 

moſt probable (ſays he), that the firſt invention of 

money aroſe like the other arts and ſciences ; and 

ſpread from thence into the weſtern parts of the world. _, 

In its firſt ſhape it appeared as mere pieces of metal its p᷑rit 

without any ſtated form or impreſſion; in lien of rue ſtate, 

which, it was regulated by weight. Even down to 

the Saxon government in England, large ſums were 

regulated by weight; and in our own times every ſingle 

piece is weighed in gold; though with regard to ſilver 

this nicety 1s not minded,. nor indeed does it ſeem 

practicable. Among the ancients, whoſe commercial 

tranſactions were leſs important and extenſive than 


thoſe of the moderns, filver was weighed as well as 


gold; nay even braſs, in ſome caſes. | 20 
In Greece, large ſums were determined by mne or Greek me- 


mins; and the moſt capital ſums by zalents. In every ney. 


country the mina is fuppoſed to have contained 100 
drachmæ or {mall filver coins, of that country, and 
the talent 60. minæ. The mina is ſuppoſed to be a 


pound weight of the country to Which it belonged. 


The Attic pound, according to Dr Arbuthnot con- 
MN tained 


8 | | NM EE D 1 © 8. 1 Sea, V. 
Ancient tained 16 ounces, equal to our avoirdupois pound: haps the whole of the ancient conis of Aſia, Africa, Anelent 

Money. but Mr Pinkerton looks upon this as a very abſurd Greece, Magna Grecia, and Sicily, are reducible to — 
3 opinion, and accuſes the Doctor of having adopted it three talents or ſtandards. 1, That of gina, uſed in 
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merely that he may explain a paſſage in Livy. ' He is 


of opinion,” that the Attic pound is very nearly the 


ſame with the pound Troy. The mina of Athens had 
at firſt 73 drachms; but by Solon it was fixed at 100. 
"The ancient drachm weighed the fame which it does 


at preſent in medical weight, vis. the eighth part of 
an ounce. The mina or pound of 12 ounces had con- 


Tequently 96 of theſe drachms; but four of them were 
given to the round ſum to ſupply defects in the alloy; 
and indeed (ſays our author), in conſequence of a 
common practice in all ages and in all countries, of 
giving ſome addition to a large weight, Thus the 
pound in weight had but 96 drachms in fact, while 
the. pound in tale had 100; as the Roman libra in 


of gold and ſilver. 
24 nummi, each worth an obolus and an half; whence 


moſt of the more ancient. ſilver coinages ; as would 
ſeem in Even the later Egypt, oy Cyrene, 
&c. 2. The Attic (being the Aſiatic gold ſtandard, 
afterwards uſed. by Phidon king of Argos in eſtima- 
ting gold, and called Euboic from Eubcea, one of the 
quarters of the city of Argos), uſed in Athens and 
the greater part of the world as the ſtandard both 
3. The Doric or Sicilian talent of 


the talent is eſtimated at ſix Attic drachms or three 


darics. Theſe weights continued to be the ſtandard 
of money after it began to be diſtinguiſhed by impreſ- 


ſton; nay, to the fall of Greece ar 
Roman empire.“ 8. : 


d prevalence of the 


| „„ 8 0 
weight had but - 84 denarii; in tale 100; and as our Coinage, according to Herodotus, was firſt invent- e 
pound in tale, by an inverſe progreſs, is not a third of ed by the Lydians, from whom the Greeks quickly re- originates 
our pound in common weight. ceeived it. The former could not have received it from in Lydia. 
29 Notwithſtanding the very ſevere criticiſm on Dr the Perſians, whoſe empire did not begin till 570 B. C. | 
Of the an- Arbuthnot juſt mentioned, however, we find our au- though our author ſuppoſes that it might have pro- 
V9 . thor adopting his account of the talents uſed in coin- ceeded from the Syrians, who carried on commerce ia 31 
pes age in ſeveral countries. Thus, according to the very ancient times. The moſt ancient Greek coins of Moſt an- 
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cient writers are little to be relied upon. 


Doctor, Lhe pt | lüllver have an indented mark upon one fide, and a tor- cientGreek 
The Syrian talent had © 15 Attic minæ. toiſe upon the other; and thoſe of greateſt antiquity coins de- 
le CF have no letters upon them. 'Thoſe of later date have erde. 


Antiochian A 
Eu ban 60 
Babylonian * = 70 
Larger Attic -- 80 
'Fyran: i d 
Egyptian 61255 WO 
Eginean n 
BRahodian +; <4 OH 8; 0; 7 
Notwithſtanding the conceſſion made here by Mr 
Pinkerton to the Doctor, he tells us, that he very 
much queſtions this liſt of talents, and that many an- 
« Writers 
on this ſubje& confeſs, that the numbers in all ancient 
manuſcrips are the parts moſt ſubje& to error, as be- 
ing almoſt always contracted. They ought to allow 
that the authors them{lves muſt often be liable to 
wrong information. 1 8 | 
. « Herodotus mentions, that King Darius ordered 
gold to be paid into his treaſury by the Euboic ta- 


lent, and filver by the Babylonian. The Euboic is 


eſteemed the ſame with that called afterwards the At- 


tic: and as we eſtimate gold by carats, ſo it is natu- 


ral to ſuppoſe, that the moſt precious metal would be 
regulated by the moſt minute weight. But I con- 
felt, I take the Babylonic talent to be the ſame with 


that of Agina., Mr Raper has proved the firſt coins 


of Macedon to be upon the ſtandard of Xgina, Now 


the early Perſian coins are upon that very ſcale, the 


largeſt tetradrachms weighing from 430 to 440 grains. 
Hence it follows, that the Perſian ſilver coins were of 
the Æginian ſtandard; and the payment was certainly 
to be made according to the ſtandard of the money. 
The larger Attic talent was of 80 leſſer minz ; becauſe 
the larger Attic mina was of 16 ounces. The Alex- 


andrian talent, according to Feſtus, conſiſted of 12,000 


denarii, being the ſame with that uſed by the Egyp- 

tian kings in their coins; and is ſhown by Mr Raper 

to have been the ſame with the talent of ÆEgina. Per- 
| 2 


the name AITEIQN at full len 


Ai marked upon them, which medalliſts interpret of 


Ægium in Achaia; being led into that ſuppoſition by 


the tortoiſe, which they look upon as the ſure mark 
of the Peloponneſus. But "I 7 our author agrees 
that the tortoiſe was ſo, he thinks that they are other- 


wiſe very far wrong in their concluſions. ÆEgium in 
Achaia was a place of no conſequence till the times of 


Aratus and the Achaian league; but there are 11 of 


theſe coins in Dr Hunter's cabinet, which ſhow that 
they muſt have been ſtruck in times of the moſt re- 
mote antiquity, and that the place where they were 


ſtruck was rich and flouriſhing at the time. The coins 


we ſpeak of are not uncommon; but thoſe which have 
„ and which may 


perhaps belong to Ægium in Achaia, are extremely 


ſcarce ; inſomuch that in all Dr Hunter's vaſt collec- 
tion there are not above one or two. 


wiſe conſtructed upon a ſcale quite different from all 


They are like- 


other Grecian money; being of 8, 13, 15, 90, and 
about 186 grains: The Grecian drachma at an ave- 
rage is 66 grains; Mr Pinkerton thinks it would 


have been ſtrange if pieces had been ſtruck of eight- 


tenths of an obolus, of an obokus and an half, or of a 
drachma and an half. Ægium being originally an ob- 
ſcure village, could not be the firſt which coined mo- 
ney; ſo that Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſes the name Art 


to have ſtood for Ægialus, the ancient name of Si- 


cyon, a wealthy and powerful city; or rather Ægina, 
the mint of which was much celebrated, and perhaps 
the moſt ancient in Greece. 15 | 

Other arguments in favour of theſe coins being de- 
rived from Ægina, are drawn from their weight as well 
as their workmanſhip, which are quite Afkerent from 


thoſe bearing the name of Aygium at full length. 
The coinage of Ægina is known to have been different 
from that of the reſt of Greece; inſomuch that its 
drachm was worth 10 Attic oboli, while the Attic 
drachm was valued only at fix. Hence the drach- , 

| ">" "AB 


= Sect. v. M E D 

= Ancient mas of gim were named by the Greeks ware, or 

one. pt; a name very daran to the coins in queſtion. 

I From cheſe obſervati 1z, our author is of opinion, that 

we may even diſtinguiſh the preciſe weight of the an- 

cient coins of Rgina. According to the exact pro- 

portion, the drachma of this place ſhould weigh ex- 

- galy 110 grains; and one of them very much rubbed 

weighed above 90. The others of larger fize, which 

feem to be didrachms of gina, weigh from 181 to 

194 grains; but the latter being the only one he could 

meet with in good preſervation, it was impoſſible to 

form any juſt medium. Even in thoſe beſt preſerved, 

he thinks that ten grains may be allowed for a waſte 

of the metal in ſo long a time as 2400 years, which 

would bring the drachma of gina near its proper 

_ Randard. obolus of Zygina was in proportion 

to its drachma of ſix oboli. It is the piece of 15+ 

grains, and 13 when very much rubbed. The hemi- 

obolon is chat of eight, and when rubbed ought to weigh 
32 even. re | | 

Thedrach- The general denomination of the Greek money is 

ma the the drachma, or eighth part of an ounce ; which to this 

ee day is retained in the medical weights, the Grecian 


2 coins receiving their names from the weights they bore; 
| though in ſome inſtances the weights received their 
appellations from the coins. The ſilver drachma, ac- 

_ cording to Mr Pinkerton, was about nine pence ſter- 
livg ; and he finds fault. with thoſe who make the 
drachma and denarius both equal to one another, the 
_ latter being no more than eight pence. The didrachm 
of ſilver, according to the ſame calculation, was worth 


Pinkerton is even of opinion, that medalliſts give this 
name to the didrachm of Agina. The largeſt of all 
the Grecian coins is the tetradrachm, which on the 
Eginean ſtandard is worth five ffrillings; but in thoſe 
of the other Rates only four. There are, however, 
many ſabdiviſtons in the filver drachma ; the higheſt 
being the tetraobolion or coin of four oboli ; being in 
proportion to the drachma as the groat to a fixpence, 
weighing about 44 grains, and being in value about 
Aixpenee. The hemidrachm or triobolion comes next 
in value, weighing about 33 grains, and worth four- 
pence halfpenny. The filver diobolion, or third of 
the drachma, weighs about 22 grains, and is worth 
three pence. The obolus of filver weighs about 11 
gon and is worth only three halfpence. There is 
kewiſe a hemicbolion in ſilver, or half the obolus, 
of five grains and an half, value three farthings ; and 
another called tetartobohon dichnlcos or quarter obolus, 
which is the moſt minute coin yet met with; and by 
_ reaſon of its extreme ſmallneſs, weighing only two 
grains and a quarter, is now very ſcarce : but there 
is One in the cabinet of Dr Hunter, and ſome more 
have been lately brought from Athens by Mr Stu- 
art. Some of them are hkewiſe met with at Taren- 
tum. It would appear, however, that there were 
ſome fill fuller, and of value only three-fourths 
of a fgithing. None of theſe have been met with; 
and the ſmallneſs of the fize renders it improbable that 
any will ever be met with; as the peaſants, who com- 
monly diſcover coins, would probably either not ob- 
ſerve them at all, or if they did would negle& them as 
things of no value. | | 
Vol. XI. 


184.; but the tridrarbm occurs very rarely; and Mr 
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Many different names have been impoſed on the Ancient 


coins belonging to the different ſtates of Greece: thus 
Kopy, the maiden, was a name often applied to the te- 
tradrachm, and which would ſeem to apply to thoſe 


Money. 


33 


of Athens; though there are coins of other cities with Different 
the head of Proſerpine, and the word Kopn, to Which names of 


it would appear more applicable in our author's opi- 
nion. X. Ne, the ſhell, was the name of another coin 
from its type. A Sicilian doin was named AtpapsT: ovy 


from Gelon's wife. A tetradrachm was named 
KoaTarTayouc, and had eight Ie; or hemidrachms. | 


The set {0 called from its country Troizene, 
had Pallas on one ſide and a trident on the reverſe, 
The hemiobolion was the r. ο of Lacedemon ; and 


the Ko. is ſuppoſed to have been equal to the 


Roman ſeſtertius or quarter drachma. The 2y/fophort 
were coins with the myſtic cheſt or hamper of Bachus 
upon them, out of which a ſerpent riſes ; and are much 


celebrated in antiquity, We are told by Livy, that 


Marcus Acilius, in his triumph over Antiochus and 
the Etolians, carried 248,000 of them; Cneius Man- 
lius Vulſo in that over Gallo-Grzcia had 250, ooo; 
and Lucius Emilius Regillus, in his naval triumph over 
the fleets oſ Antiochns, had 131,300. Cicero like- 
wiſe mentions his being poſſeſſed of a vaſt ſum in them. 
The moſt probable opinion concerning them ſeems to 
be, that they are all filver tetradrachms ; ſuch as be- 
long to the cities of Apamea and Laodicea in Phry- 
gia ; Pergamns in Myſia ; Sardis and Tralles in Ly- 
dia ; and Epheſus ; but it is a miſtake to aſcribe any 
to Crete. Mr Pinkerton thinks it abſard to imagine 
that Crete a ſmall iſland, ſhould ſtrike fuch vaſt num- 
bers of coins; though Cicero mentions his being in 
poſſeſſion of an immenſe treafure in them at the time 
he was governor of Aſia Minor. It is moſt likely 
(ſays Mr Pinkerton), that his wealth ſhould be in the 
coin of the country to which he belonged. But what 
had theſe triumphs or Cicero's government, to do with 
Cretan money? But indeed the coins themſelves, as 
above noticed, eſtabliſh the fact.“ 


'. * . * . : * 4 
Another ſet of coins famous in antiquity were thoſe Coins of 


reek 
coins 


A 
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of Cyzicus in Myſia, which were of gold; but they are Cyzicus- 


now almoſt entirely vanifhed by being recoined in 
other forms. The Ars e 1owope, Or money of Arz- 
andes, who was made governor of Egypt by Cam- 
byſes, is made mention of by Hyſychius; but none of 


them, as far as is known, have reached our times. 


They muſt have been marked with Perſian characters, 
if with any. The coin of Queen Ph:/;#is is mentioned 
by the ſame writer, and many of theſe pieces are till 
extant; but we know not where this queen reigned, 
nor does there ſeem to be any method of finding it 
out. Mr Pinkerton inclines to believe, that ſhe pre- 
ſided over Sicily; and as a confirmation of that ſup- 
poſition, mentions ſome inſcriptions of BAEZLAIESAE 
#ISIETIAOE on the Grazlini of the theatre at Syracuſe ; 
but which appear not older than the Roman times. 
Svme authors are of opinion, that ſhe reigned in Coſ- 
ſara or Malta; which our author thinks much more 
improbable. | 


9 
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The moſt particular attention with regard to the Athenian 
name. and ſtandard to coins is due thoſe of Athens; coins. 


and it is remarkable, that moſt of them which have 
reached us are of a very late period, with the names of 
B maagiſtrates 


10 J N 
Ancient magiſtrates inſtribed upon them. Some of theſe bear 

Money the name of Mithridates; and few are older than the 
era of that prince; ho, it is well knowen, took the 
city of Athens in his war with the Romans, I ſuſ⸗ 
pect (ſays Mr Pinkerton) that no Athenian coins of 
{ilver are poſterior to Sylla's infamous deſtruction of 
that city: an event the more remarkable, as Salluſt 
tells us, that Sylla was learned in Greek. Indeed Cal- 
ligula, Nero, and moſt of the peſts of ſociety, have 
been learned men, in ſpite of a noted axiom of Ovid, 


Sed inzenuas didicife feliciter artet 
Emollet mores, n-c ſinit effe ferot. 


It is Rill more remarkable, that the fabric of Athe- 
nian coins is almoſt univerſally very rude: a ſingular 
circuraſtance, if we reflect how much the arts flouriſh- 
ed there. It can only be accounted for from the ex- 
cellence of their artiſts being ſuch as to occaſion all 
the good ones to be called into other countzzes, and 


none but the bad left at home. In like manner, the 


coins truck at Rome in the imperial times are excel- 
lent, as being done by the beſt Greek artiſts ; while 


thoſe of Greece, though famous at that time for pro- 


ducing miraculous artiſts, are during that period com- 
monly of very mean execution. 'The opulence of A+ 
thens in her days of glory was very great; owing in 

an eminent degree to her rich commerce with the 
kingdoms on the Euxine ſea; carried on chiefly from 
Delos, which belonged to Athens, and was the grand 
centre of that trade.“ Hence it has become matter 

of ſurpriſe to Neumann, that when there are ſo 
many coins of Mycene, an wland even proverbially 
poor, there ſhould be none of Delos. But Mr Pinker- 
ton accounts for this from Mycene's being a free ſtate, 
and Delos ſubject to Athens. It may be well ſup- 
poſed (ſays he), that Athens had a mint at Delos; 

and ſuch Athenian. coins as baye ſymbols of Apollo 

36 Diana, or Latona, were-ſtruck in this iſland.“ ; 
Greck cop- The copper money of the Greeks is next in anti- 
per money. Quity to the filver. Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, that 
it was not uſed at Athens till the 26th year of the Pe- 
loponneſian war; about 404 years before Chriſt, and 

300 after ſilver was firſt coined there. The firſt cop- 

per coins were thoſe of Gelo of Syracuſe, about 490 

By U. . 

Pr of ts The chalcos of braſs, of which eight went to the 
ens filver obolus, ſeems to have been = firſt kind of 
Greek coin. At fit it was looked upon of ſo little 
conſequence, that it became proverbial; and to ſay 

that a thing was not worth a chalcor, was equivalent 

to ſaying that it was worth nothing. As the Greeks 

became poor, however, even this diminutive coin was 
ſubdivided into two, four, nay eight Mex7a or ſmall 


coins; but our author cenſures very ſeverely thoſe 


who have given an account ef thoſe diviſions. “ Pol- 
lux and Suidas, copying frem him (ſays he), tells us, 
that there were ſeven lepta to one chalcos ; a number 
the moſt unlikely that can be, from indiviſibility and 
incapacity of proportion. | 
% Pollux lived in the time of Commodus, ſo was too 
late to be of the ſmalleſt authority: Suidas is four or 
gj ve centuries later, and out of the queſtion. - Pliny tells. 
us, that there were ten chalci to the obolus ; Diodo- 
nus and Cleopatra that there were fix ; Iſidorus ſays. 
there were four: and if ſuch writers differ about the 


- © | 1 


larger denomination, we may well imagine that the Ancient 
ſmaller equally varied in different ſtates; an idea ſup- Money- | 


ported by theſe undeniable witneſſes the coins which * 


remain. Moſt of the Greek copper-coin which has 
reached our times conſiſts of Chalei; the lepta being 
fo ſmall as to be much more liable to be loſt.” In „ 
Hunter's cabinet, however, there are ſeveral of the di- | 
lepta of Athens; and from being ſtamped with the 
repreſentation of two owls, ſeem to be the ſame with 
the ſilver diobolus: a circuſtance (ſays Mr Pinker-- 
ton) of itſelf ſufficient to confute Pollux; for a dilep- 
ton can form no part of ſeven; a number indeed which 


never appeared in any coinage of the ſame metals, and 


is contradictory to common ſenſe. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that the whole braſs coins of Athens publiſhed 

by Dr Combe are reducible to four ſizes, which may 

be the . lepton, dilepton, © tetralepton or - hemichalcos, and . 6p 
chalcos. The firſt is not above the ſize of one of king qjjepton, 
James L's farthing tokens ; the laſt about that of our &, 
common farthing.” The lepta was alfo called Kymua, 

as being change for the poor. The K, perhaps _- 
ſo called from the figure of a wolf upon it, was the coin 11 
of a particular ſtate, and if of braſs muſt have weighed f 
three chalci. The other names of the copper · coins of 
Greece are but little known. Lycurgus ordered iron 
money to be coined at Sparta; but ſo periſhable is this 
metal, that none of that kind of money has reached our 
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ton, 


times. 395 


After the conqueſt of Greece by the Romans, moſt 
of the coins of that country diminiſhed very much in 
their value, the gold coinage being totally diſconti- 
nued; though ſome of the barbarous kings who uſed 
the Greek character were permitted to coin gold, 
but they uſed the Roman model; and the ſtandard 
uſed by the few cities in Aſia who ſpoke the Greek 
language in the times of the emperors is entirely un- 
known. Copper ſeems to have been the only metal 
coined at that time by the Greeks themſelves ; and 
that upon the Roman ſtandard, then univerſal through 
the empire, that there might be no impediment to the 
circulation of currency. They retained, however, ſome- 
of their own terms, uſing them along with thoſe of 
the Romans. The afarin or afſarium of Rome, the 
name of the diminiſhed as, being 16 to the drachma 
or denarius, the obolus was fo much diminiſhed in va- 
lue as to be ſtruck in braſs not much larger than the 
old chalcus, and valued at between two and three aſ- 


ſaria; which was indeed its ancient rate as to the 


drachma. This appears from the copper coins of 
Chios, which have their names marked upon them.. 
The braſs obolus, at firſt equal in fize to the Roman 
ſeſtertius or large braſs, leſſens by degrees to about the 
ſize cf a ſilver drachma. From the badneſs of the 
imperial coinage in Greece alſo, it appears that braſs _ 
was very ſcarce in that country, as well as in all the 


cities uſing the Greek characters; being found moſtly 


in the weſtern countries of the Roman empire. The, 3? fh6 
time of this declenſion in ſize of the Greek coins is elena 
by Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſed to have been from Au- of the 
gultus down to Gallienus. He is of opinion, however, Greek 
that the copper obolus, at firſt above the ſize of large coinage. 
braſs, was uſed in Greece about the time of its firſt - 
ſubjection to Rome; and that the lepta ceaſing, the 
chalci came in their room, with the dichalcus and the 


hemiobolion of braſs. 
With. 


declenſion 


Sect. V. 
Ancient *; With reſpect to the gold coins of the Greeks, Mr 1. ſeems to have been the ſtated value in Greece, tho% Ancient 


8.0 


Money. Pinkerton is of opinion that none of that metal was 


coined before the time of Philip or Macedon, as none 


Gold coins have reached our times prior to the reign of that mo- 
of Greece. narch. From a paſſage in Thucydides our author con- 


cludes, that in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war 
the Athenians had no gold coin. Mentioning the 


treaſure in the Acripolis or citadel of Athens, at the 
_ commencement. of that war. the hiſtorian mentions 
ſilver coin, and gold and filver in bullion: and had 


any of the gold been in coin, he would certainly have 
mentioned it. Philip began his reign about 68 years 


after the beginning of the Peloponneſian war; and 
we can ſcarce ſuppoſe that any city would have pre- 
 ..,_ ceded the elegant and wealthy Athens in the coining of 


Gold coir- | Notwithſtanding, however, this deficiency of gold 


ed early in com among the Greeks, 


haps not above two or three ypvo+; or 
of Athens in the world; one of whic 
collection of Dr Hunter, and weighs 132+ grains. 


it is certain that the coinage 
of gold had taken place in Sicily long before ; as we 


have gold coins of Gelo about 491 B. C. of Hiero I. 


478, and of Dionyſius I. in 404, all uſing the Greek 
characters; though not to be ranked among the gold 
coins of Greece, as Philip cauſed his to be. Id 
coins of Syracuſe even appear of the third claſs of an- 
tiquity, or with an indented ſquare, and a ſmall figure 


in one of its ſegments. Gold coins were uſed in the 
cities of Brettium, Tarentum, and throughout Magna 


Grecia; alſo in Panticapza in 'Thrace, and likew iſe 
Coſa in that country ; but not in Tuſcany, as is com- 
monly believed, though Neumann proves that they are 
ſtruck by Brutus, and are unqueſtionably as ancient as 
the Greek coins. The Thebans and Athenians pro- 


bably coined the firſt gold after Philip had ſet them 
the example, and when they were attempting to reſiſt 
the projects of that enterpriſing monarch. The Ato- 


lians probably coined their gold during the time of 
their greateſt power about a century after Philip, and 


when they were combating the power of Aratus and 
the Achæan league. There is (ſays Mr Pinkerton) 


but one »wxeu7©@. of Thebes, much worn, in Dr Hun- 
ter's cabinet, and weighing but 59 grains; and per- 
| gold didrachms 

is alſo in the 


It appears to be more modern than the reign of Phi- 
lip. That monarch having got poſſeſſion of the mines 


of Philippi in Thrace, improved them ſo much, that 


they produced him annually above a thouſand talents 


of gold, or 2,880,000]. of Sterling money. From this 
gold the firſt coins named from the monarch Philippi 
were ſtruck. They were marked with his portrai: ; 
and for many ages after were ſo numerous, that they 
were common in the Roman empire: whence the 
name Philippi became at length common to gold, ſil- 
ver, and at laſt even braſs coins of their ſize. Even 
in the time of Philip gold was very ſcarce in Greece 


1 


11 


in Rome the plenty of ſilver from the Spaniſh mines Money. 


made the value of gold to be much higher; and there 
is no reaſon to think that it was ever valued in that 
city at leſs than 12 times its weight in filver. The 


Philippus, xpvr@., gold piece, or flater, is a didrachm, 


and is the moſt common of all the ancient coins. Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion that it went for 20 ſilver 
drachms on its firſt appearance; but in latter times 
for 25 Greek drachmz or Roman denarii. There are 
proots of the Philippi being didrachms, both from the 
writings of ancient authors and from numbers of the 
coins themſelves, which remain to this day; and that 
the xpro@., or principal gold coin of Greece, was of 
the ſame weight, is alſo evident from ancient writings. 
It was anciently worth about 15s. but valuing gold 
now at the medium price of 4l. per ounce, it is worth 
about 20s. The »w:1ypro©-, or half the former coin, 
ſcarcely occurs of the coinage of Philip and Alexan- 
der, though it does of Hiero I. of Syracuſe and of king 
Pyrrhus. It paſſed for ten ſilver drachmas, and was 
valued only at 7s. 6. though now worth 10s. There 
was another divifion of this kind worth about 5 s. 
There were beſides ſome leſſer diviſions of gold coins, 
which could not be worth above two drachmas. Theſe 
were coined in Cyrene; and there were beſides ſeveral 
old gold coins of Afia Minor, the value of which is 
now unknown. Our author ſuppoſes that they were 
coined not with relation to their weight as parts of the 
drachma, but merely to make them correſpond with ſo 


many filver pieces as was neceſſary. There are alſo 


larger coins than the x O, the a:xpur©. of Alexander 
and Lyſimachus being double its value. Some others 
are met with by Lyſimachus, Antiochus III. and ſome 
of the Egyptian monarchs, weighing four times the 
ypvs ©, and now worth about 4 l. ſterling. Some 
weigh even more : but this our author ſuppoſes owing 
to the gold being leſs pure. 

In Rome, as well as in Greece, the money was at 
firſt eſtimated by weight; and the firſt metal coined 
by that people was copper, filver being long unknown 
in Rome; nor is it certainly known that any filver 
has ever been found in the Italian mines. 


eris, or pound of heavy braſs: and in the progreſs of 


42 
Roman 


In Rome 
the firſt valuation of money was by the libra gravis 


their conqueſts, the little ſilver and gold that came in 


their way was regulated by the ſame ſtandard, as ap- 
pears from the ſtory of Brennus. The weights made 
uſe of were the ſame with thoſe which continue to this 
day. The pound conſiſted of 12 ounces of 458 grains 
each ; but the pound by which the money was weigh- 
ed appears to have conſiſted only of 420 grains to the 
ounce, or to have contained in all 504o grains. This 
became the ſtandard of copper; and when filver came 
to be coined, ſeven denarit went to the ounce as eight 


drachms did in Greece. Gold was regulated by the 


but after the Phocians had plundered the temple of ſcriptuum or ſerupulum, the third part of a denarius, 


Delphos, this precious metal, which had been valu- 
ed as gems, and conſecrated only to the decoration 


of the temples of the gods, began to be known among 


the Greeks. The comparative value of gold and ſil- 
ver, however, ſeem to have been at that time very dif- 
ferent from what they are now. . Herodotus values 


og at 1 3utimes its weight in filver ; Plato in his 


pparchus at 12; and even the low value of 10 to 


and by the larger weights juſt mentioned. The num- 
ber 10 was at firſt uſed by the Romans in counting 
their money; but finding afterwards that a ſmaller 
number was more convenient, they divided it into 
quarters; and as the quarter of 10 is 24, they for this 
reaſon beſtowed upon it the name of /e/tertivs or © half 
the third; to expreſs that it was two of any weights, 
meaſures, &c. and half a third; whence the ſeſtertius 

| 1009 2 came 
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Of the Ro- 
man pound 
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Seſtertius, 
as, &c. 
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Ancient eame at laſt to be the grand eſtimate of Roman mo- 


— 


 Whenee 
the Ro- 


Money: ney. The as being at 


altered, though not to exclude the former. Very 1: 
ſums of money were eſtimated by the hundred weight 


the largeſt, and indeed the 
only Roman coin, the word /efertius means ſeſtertius as, 
or © two aſes and an half.” On the firſt coining of 
filver, the denarius of ten aſes was ſtruck in the molt 
common and convenient denary diviſion of money, or 
that by tens; the ſeſtertius being of courſe two aſes 
and an half. But the denarius being afterwards eſti- 
mated at 16 aſes, the name ſeſtertius was ſtill applied 
to a quarter of the denarius, though it now contained 
four aſes. Ihe term /eftertius was applied to all ſums 
not exceeding 1000 ſeſtertii, or L. 8: 6: 8; but for 
greater ſums the mode of the ſeſtertius was hkewile 


— 


of braſs; for the Romans were at firſt unacquainted 
with the talent. The hundred weight, by way of 
eminence, was diſtinguiſhed by the name of pondus, 
and /ftertium pondus became a phraſe for two hundred 
weight and an half. Mr Pinkerton is of opinien, 
that we may value the as lbralis of ancient Rome at 
about eight-pence Engliſh. Eſtimating the as there- 
fore at a pound weight, the ſertium pomdus was equal 
to 1000 /e/tertii, or L. 8: 6: 8; and by a comeidence 
which our author ſuppoſes to have been the effect of 
deſign, as ſoon. as the filyer coinage appeared, the 
feftertium centum denariorum WAS always equal to L. 8. 
6s. 8d. alſo. The word /e/tertium itſelf, however, ſeems 
to have been unknown, prior to the coinage of ſilver 
money at Rome: the pondera gravis avis being; ſuih- 
cient before that time for all the purpoſes of a ſtate in 
which money was ſo ſcarce. But however this may 


be the pondus or hundred weight of braſs was preciſe- 


ly worth 100 denarii, or a pound of ſilver. As the 
wu ſeſtertium was always valued at 1000 ot the 
maller, or L. 8: 6: 8, we never find one ſeſtertium 
mentioned in authors, but two, three, or more: ten 
thouſand of them being equal to L. 8,333,333: 6: 8. 
The ſtates from which the Romans may be ſuppo- 
ſed firſt to have derived their coinage, were the Etruſ- 


mans deri- cang and the Greek colonies in Magna Grecia and 


ved their 
eoinage. 


Sicily. Joſeph Scaliger, Gronovius, &c. contend that 
it was from the Sieilians that the Romans firſt derived 


their knowledge of money; but Mr Pinkerton argues 


that it was. from the Etruſcans. In confirmation. of 
his opinion he appeals to the ſtate of the Roman ter- 
ritory in the time of Servius Tullius, who is looked 
upon to have been the firſt who coined money at 
Rome. At that time the whole Roman dominion 


did not extend beyond ten miles round the city; and 


was entirely ſurrounded by the Etruſcan and Latin 
ſtates; Cuma being the next Greek colony to it that 
was of any conſequence, and which was in the neigh» 
bourhood of Naples, at about the diſtance of 150 
miles. Our author aſks, Is it reaſonable to think 
that the Romans received the uſe of money from the 
Etruſcans and Latins who were their neighbours, or 
from the Greeks, who were at a diſtance, and at that 
time, as far as appears from their hiſtory, abſolutely 


unknown to them ? © If this argument (adds he) is 


ſtrong witlr regard to the neareſt Grecian colonies, 
what muſt it be with reſpe& to Sicily, an iſland 300 
miles diſtant from Rome, where it was not known, at 
that time, if a boat went by land or water?“ 


ments, however, for this opinion, have been derived: 


of equal value to the Eginean 


A 1 ©% 
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from the ſimilarity betwirr che Sicilian and Roman * Ancient 


coins; which Mr Pinkerton now proceeds to examine. 
The Greek pound IG was called >:Tpa, and con- 
ſiſted, like the Roman, © 

Mr Pinkerton grants that the Roman Aru was deri - 
ved from the Greek x:p., but denies that the at, or 
bra, a coin, was from Sicilian model. 'The Sicilians 
had indeed a coin named x:Tpe ; but it was of falver, and 
ſtandurd, ten of which 


ta dehnt, Or ounces; and 


went to the Sicilian Mp He differs from Gro- 


novius, that the ſtandard of gina was uſed at Co- 
rinth, and of courſe at Syraeuſe; as it appears from 
Ariſtotle, that the Sicilians had a talent or ſtandard of 


their own. The Sicilian obolus or ure contained al- 


ſo 12 ounces. or chalci, ſo named at firſt becauſe they 


weighed an ounce weight; but the ev3z:a: of Hheno 
weigh more than a troy ounce ; and the 'braſs coins | 
of Agrigentum are marked with cyphers as far as fix; 


the largeſt weighing only 186 grains, or about one 
f the primitive ounce. Our author denies that 
even the Roman denarius took its riſe from the Sici- 


third 


lian Hex a> οον, E many authors aſſert. Were this the . 


caſe, it would have weighed: 180 grains; whereas the 


Roman denarii are not above the third part of the : 


quantity. 


a Be Ne 3 , | 1 | 6 
From all theſe conſiderations, our author is of opi- Origin of 
nion that the Sicilians borrowed the divifion of their the Sicilian - 
>x:7p from the Etruſcans, or poſſibly from the Romans coin, 


themſelves; which our author thinks is more probable 
than that: the Romans. had' it from Sicily. 


The 


ſtrongeſt argument, however, againſt the Roman con- 


age being borrowed: from the Sicilian is, that 

great numbers of Sicilian coins are to be found in ti 
cabinets of medalliſts, yet none of them reſemble the 
as libralit of the Romans in any degree. In. moſt ca- 
binets alſo. there are Etruſcan coins upon the exact 
ſcale of the as kbraks, and ſeveral of its diviſions; 
from whence Mr Pinkerton. concludes, that thefe, 
and theſe alone, muſt have afforded a pattern to the 
primitive Roman coinage,” The Etrufcanswere a co- 
lony from Lydia, to which country Herodotus aſeribes 
the firſt invention of coinage.” Thoſe coloniſts ( ſays Mr 
Pinkerton ), upon looking round their ſettlements, and 
finding that u filver was to be had, and much leſs gold,” 
ſupplied the mercantile medium with copper to which 


the caſe of Sweden is very ſimilar, which, as late as the- - 
laſt century had copper coins of ſuch; magnitude that 
wheel · barrows were uſed to carry off a ſum not very 


conſiderable. 


Some coins are found which exceed the av libralls in Of N moſt 
weight; and theſe are ſuppoſed to be prior to the ancientRo- 
time of Servius Tullius. Some of them are met with man coins. 


of 34 and of 53 Roman ounces; having upon one 
ſide the figure of a bull rudely impreſſed, and upon 
the other the bones of a fiſh, They are moſt com- 
monly found: at Tudder, or Tudertum in Umbria; 


but they appear always broken at one end; ſo that 


Mr Pinkerton is of opinion that perhaps ſome might 
be ſtruck of the decuſſis form, or weighing ten pounds. 
Theſe pieces, in our author's opinion, make it evi 
dent, that the Romans derived their large braſs: coins 
from the Etruſcans and the neighbouring ſtates; they 
are all caſt in moulds; and the greater part of them 


Argu- appear much more ancient than the Roman aſes, even 


ſuch as are of tho greateſt antiquity. 5 


5 N * oy 
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Ancent © | My Pinkerton agrees with Sir Iſaac Newton as to the 
Money. time that Servius Tullius reigned in Rome, which he 


3 13 
of the dates of the Roman coinage is given by Mr Pin- Ancient 
kerton. Money. 


An 


$=—— ſappeſes to be about 460 B. 


His coinage ſeems to 
have been confined to the as, or piece of braſs having the 
impreſſion of Janus on the one fide and the prow of a 
ſhip on the other, becauſe Janus arrived in Italy by ſea. 
Varro, however, informs us, that the very firſt coins 
of Tullius had the 
upon them, like the Etruſcan coins, of which they 
were imitations.” Thoſe with the figure of Janus and 
the prow of a ſhip upon them may be ſuppoſed firſt 
to have appeared about 400 years B. C. but, in a ſhort 


time, various ſubdiviſions of the as were coined. The 


4 
Subdiviſi- 
ons of the 


ſemis or half is commonly ſtamped with the head of 


Jupiter laureated ; the 777-25 or third, having four cy- 
phers, as being originally of four ounces weight, has 
the head of Minerva; the quadrans or quarter, marked 


with three cyphers, has the head of Hercules wrapt 


in the hon's ' ſkin; the /extans or fixth, having only 
two cyphers, is marked with the head of Mercury 
with a cap and wings; while the ancia having only 
one cypher, is marked with the head of Rome. All 
theſe coins appear to have been caſt in moulds, by a 


_ conſiderable number at a time: and in the Britiſh mu- 


ſeum there are four of them all united together as 


taken out of the mould in which perhaps dozens were 


caſt together. In proceſs of time, however, the ſmall- 
er diviſions were ftruck inſtead of being caft ; but 
the larger ſtill continued to be caſt until the as 


_ of a bull, or other cattle A 


The libralis, coined by Tullus with the figur 
oxen, &c. about 167 years after the building of Rome, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, or about the year be- 
fore Chritt. HE 460 
As libralis with Janus and the prow of a ſhip 


— - 


Three | 
'Two, according to Pliny - 
One, according to the fame author * 

About 175 B. C. alſo, we are informed by Pliny, 
that the as was reduced to half an ounce by the Papy- 
rian law, at which it continued till the time of Pliny 
himſelf, and long after. | 

Atter the Romans began to have an intercourſe with 
Greece, a variety of elegant figures appear upon the parts 
of the as, though not on the as itſelf till aſter the time 
of Sylla. Towards the latter end of the republic alſo, 
dupondii, or double afes, were coined, together with. 
the ſeſtertii ærei, which came in place of the quadra- 
ſer, when the denarius began to be reckoned at 16 aſes; 
probably at the time the latter was reduced to half an 
ounce. In ſome inſtances it is to be obſerved, that the 
Romans accommodated their coins to the country where 


es of 2 7 


their army was ſtationed; whence we have many coins wy on 
marked as Roman, which have been coined in Magna the Greek 
Grecia and Sicily, and are evidently upon the Greek ſcale mark- 
and not the Roman ſcale. In the latter part of the ed a Ro- 
republican times, alſo, the types begin to vary; ſo 1 18 


fell to two ounces. Even after this time it was 
ſtill called bra, and accounted a pound of copper; 
though there were now larger denominations of it 
coined, ſuch as the hit or double as: treſſit and qua- 
dreſſer of three and four aſes; nay as far as decuſſis or 


49 
Larger de- 
nomina- 
tions of it 


Aruck 


ten afes, marked X. Olivieri mentions one in his own 


cabinet weighing upwards of 25 ounces, and caſt when 
che as was about three ounces weight. There is likewiſe 
in the Mufeum Etraſcum a decuſſis of 40 Roman 
ounces, caſt when the as was at four ounces. There 
was likewiſe a curious decuſſis in the Jeſuit's library 


that we have a braſs coin ſuppoſed to be truck by 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, having upon it a double 
head of that warrior, repreſenting a Janus. Mr Pin- 
kerton ſuppoſes it to have been a dupondius ; which 
indeed appears to be the caſe from the double head. 
This coin is of copper, and ſtill weighs an ounce, not- 
withſtanding its antiquity. Ls 


at Rome, for which an Engliſh medalliſt offered 20 l.; | 52 


The largeſt imperial copper coin was the ſeſtertius, Of the ſe- 
but it was ſeized by the Pope along with every other 


a piece worth about two-pence Sterling money. Mr ſtertius. 


thing belonging to the ſociety. 


- 


Pinkerton conteſts the opinion of Pliny that 


© 
Decreaſe of the as continued of a pound weight till the end of 


the as in 
weight. 


the firſt Punic war. His opinion (he ſays) is con- 
futed by the coins which till remain; and it appears 
probable to him that the as decreaſed gradually in 


weight; and, from one or two of the pieces which 


fill exiſt, he feems to think that the decreaſe was 
flow, as from a pound to eleven ounces, then to ten, 
nine, &c.; but neither the as nor its parts were ever 
correctly fized. During the time of the ſecond Punic 


war, when the Romans were ſore prefſed by Hanni- 


bal, the as was reduced to a fingle ounce. It is ſaid 
to have taken place in the 215th year before our era, 
being about 36 years after the former change. 'This 
as libralis, with the face of Janus upon it, is the form 
moſt commonly met with previous to its being redu- 
ced to two ounces. Our author ſuppoſes that the as 
libralis continued for at leaſt a century and an half 


after the coinage of Tullus, down to 300 B. C. about 


the year of Rome 452, between which and the 502d 
year of Rome a gradual diminution of the as to two 
ounces muſt have taken place. The following table 


Pinkerton cenſures ſeverely the opinion of other me- 
dalliſts, all of whom ſay that the ſeſtertius was of ſil- 
ver. In fact (ſays he), it would be as rational in 
any antiquary, a thouſand years hence, to contend 
that the halfpenny and farthing are of filver, becauſe. 
they were ſo in the reign of Henry VIII.” In con- 
firmation of his own opinion, he quotes the following. 
paſſage from Pliny : © The greateſt glory of braſs is 
now due to the Marian, called alſo that of Cordova. 
This, after the Livian, moſt abſorbs the lapis calami- 
naris, and imitates the goodneſs of native orichalcum 
in our ſeſtertii and dupondiarii, the aſes being con- 
tented with their own copper.” Gronovius confeſles 
that he does not know what to make of this paſſage, 
and that it cauſes him heſitate in his opinion. The 
Livian mine mentioned here by Pliny, is ſuppoſed to 
have got its name from Livia the wife of Auguſtus ;; 
and it 1s probable that the pieces marked with her 
portrait, intitled Jusriria, SaLus, VirkTus, &c. 
were dupondii from this very mine, the metal being 
exceedingly fine, and of the kind named Corinthian 
braſs by Fo ancient medalliſts. Perhaps, (ſays Mr 
Pinkerton) the mine received its name from this very 

cir- 


- 
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L ZSect. V. 
Aſter the time of Gordian III. the ſmaller coin fell Ancient 
into diſuſe, as breeding confuſion. The larger dena- Morey. 

rius of fix ſeſtertii, though diminiſhed at laſt to the 


14 M.ED. & ĩ 
Ancient circumſtance of her coias being ſtruck in the metal ta- 
Money. ken from it.” | | 


—— — 
1 


No change took place in the Roman coinage from 


Coinage 


of yellow 
R 


the time that the as fell to half an ounce to the days 
of Pliny; but Mr Pinkerton obſerves, that before 
the time of Julius Cæſar yellow braſs began to be. uſed, 
and was always looked upon to be double the value of 
Cyprian or red copper. There are but few coins in 
large braſs immediately before Julius Cæſar, or even 
belonging to that emperor ; but from the time of Au- 


i gu tus downward, the large coins are all found of braſs, 


and not one of them copper. The largeſt of what are 


called the middle fize are all of yellow braſs; and the 
next ſize, which is the as, and weighs half an ounce, is 
univerſally copper. 


What the ancients-named orichal- 
cum, or what we call braſs, was always looked upon to 


be greatly ſuperior in value to the æs cyprium. Pro- 


copius, ſpeaking of a ſtatue of Juſtinian, tells us, that 
braſs inferior in colour to gold is almoſt equal in value 
to ſilver. The mines of native braſs were very few in 


number, and were owing entirely to the ſingular com- 


bination of copper and lapis calaminaris in the bowels of 


the earth, which very ſeldom occurs, and the ancients 
were far from being well acquainted with the method 


of combining theſe two bodies artificially ; ſo that yel- 
low braſs was always eſteemed at double the value of 
copper : and hence, in the ancient coinages, the braſs 


and copper pieces were kept as diſtin& as thoſe of gold 


and ſilver. „ : 
Mr Pinkerton challenges to himſelf the diſcovery 
that the imperial ſeſtertius was of braſs; and 1s at con- 
ſiderable pains to bring proofs of it. Beſides the te- 
ſtimony of Pliny, which of itſelf would be deciſive, 
this is ſupported by the wile collateral evidence of 
other authors. From a paſlage in Julius Africanus, 
who wrote the Lare a, or Treatiſe on Medicine, it ap- 


ſize of the early denarius, ſtill retained its value of fix 
ſeſtertii, or 24 aſſaria. The Philippus ercus came at 
length in place of the ſeſtertius. It was alſo: called 
denarius ; from which we may learn not only their 
ſize, but that they were in value ten aſſaria as the firſt 
denarius. In the reign of Diocleſian, the place of 


the ſeſtertius was ſupplied by the follis, chat emperor 


having reſtored the ſilver com to its purity, and. like- 


wiſe given this form to the copper; but it would ſeem 


that this reſtoration of the coinage only took place to- 


wards the end of his reign ; whence we have but few 


of his ſilyer coins, and ſtill ſewer of the folles, though 


the denart ærei continued quite common down to the 


time of Conſtantine. The follis of Diocleſian ſeems 
to have weighed above half an ounce; and Mr Pin- 
kerton is of opinion, that Diocleſian defigned this 
com to ſupply the place of the denarius æreus; which 
of courſe was worth ten aſſariæ, and fix of them went 
to the filyer denarius. From this time the affarium 
diminiſhes to the ſize of 30 grains; and ſoon after the 
follis appeared, the denarius æreus was entirely drop- 
ped, the former having gradually ſupplied its place. 
Some mints appear to Ack retained the uſe of the de- 


o 


narius th, 18 than others; and in ſome the change 
ed, and gradually brought in by waſhing. 
the follis with filver or tin, as the denarius had for- 


was prece 


merly been. Pieces of this kind occur in the times 
of Diocleſian, Maximian I. and II. and Conſtantius I.; 
that is, for about ten years after the follis made its ap- 


pearance. Some countries, however, retained the de- 


narius æreus; others the follis; and ſome had a me- 
dium betwixt the two, or the follis waſhed in imita- 
tion of the denarius. 04 2 


of Conſtantine I. a AM 
oughout the whole age intro- 
e follis coined by this prince was of half duced by 


| pears that the nummus, or ſeſtertius, weighed an 
ounce, and of conſequence that it could not be filyer 
. but braſs; and all the large imperial Roman coins 


Towards the end of the rei 
new _ was introduced t 
empire. 


| 54 

Diminuti- 
on of the 
ſeſtertius. 


weigh an ounce. We know not the age in which Ju- 
lius Africanus lived; but as he makes the denarius to 
contain 16 aſes, he muſt have been before the age of 
Gallienus, when it had 60. Gronovius ſuppoſes him 
to have been the ſame mentioned by Euſebius. This 
author ſpeaks of a Julius Africanus who lived in the 
time of Heliogabulus, and whom Mr Pinkerton ſup- 
poſes to have been the ſame with him abovemention- 
ed. | | | 

The ſeſtertius underwent no change till the time of 
Alexander Severus, when it was diminiſhed by one 
third of its weight. Trajanus Decius was the firſt 


who coined double ſeſtertii, or quinarii, of braſs ; but 


from the time of Trebonianus Gallus to that of Gal- 
lienus, when the firſt braſs ceaſes, the ſeſtertius does 
not weigh above the third part of an ounce : the lar- 
ger coins are accounted double ſeſtertii; and after 
the time of Gallienus it totally vaniſhes. In the time 
of Valerian and Gallienus we find a new kind of coin- 
age, mentioned by the name of denarii eris, or Philip- 
pi erci, Two ſizes of denarii began to be uſed in the 
time of Caracalla; the larger of ſix ſeſtertii, or 24 
aſſaria; the ſmaller of four ſeſtertii, or 16 aſſaria as 
uſual. In the time of Pupienus, the latter was redu- 
ced to ſuch a ſmall ſize as not to weigh more than 


36 grains; though in Caracalla's tume it weighed 56. 


an ounce weight ; 24 of them goin 


a purſe, in which ſenſe we ſometimes find it mention- 
ed in the Byzantine hiſtory, The common follis of 


filver, when it occurs by itſelf, means a purſe of 250 


milliarenſes, as the ſeſtertium was 250 denarii ; and by 
a law of Conſtantine I. every man paid to the ſtate a fol- 
lis or purſe according to his income. The method of 
counting by purſes continnes in 'Turkey to this day. 


to the milliaren- Conſtan- 


ſis, or larger ſilver coin. The word follis ſignifies alſo 1 


The dupondius was only half the value of the ſeſtertius, Ol d av. 


or about one penny Sterling ; and before the yellow pondius. 


braſs appeared it ſeems to have been ſtruck upon cop- 
per, and double the ſize of the as. 'There are ſome 


of this coin, ſtruck in the time of Julius Czf{or, in yel- 


low braſs, weighing half- an ounce, with a head of 


Venus Victrix upon one ſide; on the reverſe, a female 


figure, with ſerpents at her feet : while others have a 
Victory on the reverſe, with Q. Oppius Pr. After the 
time of Auguſtus, the dupondius was ſtruck in yellow 
braſs ; which Pliny tells us was alſo the caſe in his time, 


The word dupondiarius ſeems to have been uſed by Pli- 


ny, and adopted, not to expreſs that the coin was dupon- 
dius, but that it was of dupondiary value. Neither was 
the former word confined to lignify double weight, but 
was uſed alſo for double length or meaſure, as in the 
inſtance of dupordius pes, or two feet, &c. 
i he en LF TIT Pal 


In che im- 


Sea, V. 


Ancien: 


* 
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perial times, therefore, dupondius was uſed, not to ſig- 


Money. nify a coin of double the weight of the as, but of 
S—— double the value. It was one of the moſt common of 


mon even in Conſtantinople. 


the Roman coins; and ſeems to have been very com- 
In the time of juſ- 


tinian, it ſeems there was a cuſtom of nicknaming 
young ſtudents of the law dupondii, againſt which the 


emperor made a law; but it is not known what gave 


riſe to the name. The dupondius, though of the 


 ſameſize with the as, is commonly of finer workman- 


+, 
- Of the aſ- 
ſarium. 


the as, 


ſhip, the metal being greatly ſuperior in value. It 
continues to be of yellow braſs, as well as the ſeſter- 
tins, to the time of Gallienus; but the as is always 
of copper. Þ „ „„ 

The imperial as, or aſſarium, was worth only an 
halfpenny. At firſt it weighed half an ounce, and 
was always of copper till the time of Gallienus, when 
it was made of braſs, and weighed only the eight 


part of an ounce. From the time of Gallienus to 
that of Diocleſian, it continued to diminiſh fAlill more, 


the ſize being then twenty to an ounce. This was 
the ſame with the lepta, or ſmalleſt coins but the 
youxurer, Which weighed only ten grains. Es 


. 2 parts of the as occur but ſeldom; which may, 
indee 


d, be well expected, conſidering the low value of 


it; though there ſtill occur ſome of thoſe called ſemis, 


triens, quadrans, ſextans, and uncia, coined in the 


times of Nero and Domitian. There is no ſmall braſs 


b 39 
Ol the 
ſmalleſt 
Roman 

coins. 


niſhed to a ſtill ſmaller ſize. 


from the time of Pertinax to that of Gallienus, ex- 
cepting that of Trajanus Decius; but in the time of 
Gallienus it becomes extremely common; and the coins 
of ſmall braſs, as well as the larger, are always mark- 
ed 8. C. ſuch as want it being univerſally accounted 
forgeries, and were ' plated with ſilver, though the 


' plating be now worn off. The ſmall pieces ſtruck for 


flaves during the time of the ſaturnalia muſt alſo be 
diſtinguiſhed from the parts of the as. The 8. C. 
upon theſe moſt probably ſignifies Saturn Conſulto, and 
were {truck in ridicule of the true coins, as the ſlaves 


on that occaſion had every privilegs of irony. 


The ſeſtertius diminiſhes from Pertinax to Gallienus 
ſo faſt that no parts of the as are ſtruck, itſelf being 
ſo ſmall. Trajanus Decius, indeed, coined ſome ſmall 
pieces, which went for the ſemis of the time. The 
ſmall braſs coins under Gallienus were called aſſaria, 
ſixty of which went to the filver denarius. They are 
about the ſize of the denarius, and ſome of them oc- 
cur of the coinage of Gallus and his family, of half 
that ſize, which appear to have been ſtruck during the 
latter part of his reign, when the aſſarium was dimi- 
It is probable, however, 
that ſome of theſe very ſmall coins had been ſtruck in 
all ages of the empire, in order to ſcatter among the 


60 
Of the mif- people on ſolemn occaſions. Mr Pinkerton is of opi- 


Ilia, 


nion that they are the mi/i/ia, though moſt other me- 
dalliſts think that they were medallions. But if ſo 
(ſays our author), they were certainly called miſſilia a 
non mittendo ; for it would be odd if fine medallions 


were ſcattered among the mob. It is a common cuſ- 


tom juſt. now to ſtrike counters to ſcatter among the 
populace on ſuch occaſions, while medals are given to 
peers of the kingdom ; and we may very juſtly reaſon 
from analogy on this occaſion.” 

The afarioa or lepton of the Conſtantinopolitan 


oa 


8. 

pire was, as we have already obſerved, one of the 
ſmalleſt coins known in antiquity, weighing no more 
than 20 grains; and the nouma were the very ſmalleſt 
which have reached our times. being only one-half of 
the former. By reafon of their extreme ſmallneſs, 
they :are very ſcarce; but Mr Pinkerton informs us, 
that he has in his poſſeſſion a fine one of Theodoſius II. 
which has on it the emperor's head in profile. Theo- 
doſius P. F. AV.; on the reverſe a wreath, having in 
the centre vor. xx.: MULT. xxx. 


Ancient 
Monty. 
— eꝛ— 


. 


The principal coin of the lower empire was the fol- Coins cf 


lis, Which was divided into an half and quarter, named 
Nute 9e . and TeT&pToy; the latter of which is ſhown 
by Du Cange to have been a ſmall braſs coin, as the 
other is ſuppoſed to have been by Mr Pinkerton. — 
Belides theſe, the follis was divided into 8 oboli, 16. 
aſſaria or lepta, and 32 noumia, though in common 
computation it contained 40 of theſe laſt. This coin, 
notwithſtanding ſo many diviſions, was of no more 
value than an halfpenny. N 

Mr Pinkerton controverts an opinion, common 
among medalliſts, that the largeſt braſs coin or follis 
of the lower empire had 40 ſmall coins, expreſſed by 


the lower 
empire. 


the letter M upon it; the next had 30, expreſſed by 


the letter A; the half by the letter K; and the quar- 
ter marked I, which contained only 10. Mr. Pinker- 
ton informs us, that he has three coins of Anaſtaſius, 


all marked M in large: one of them weighs more 


than half an ounce; the ſecond 40 grains leſs; and 
the third of 160 grains, or one-third of an ounce ; but 
the ſize is ſo very unequal, that the laſt, which is very 
thick, does not appear above half the ſize of the firſt. 
There are pieces of Juſtinian which weigh: a whole 
ounce ; but the ſize of copper was increaſed as the 
ſilver became ſcarcer ; and the value of the coinage 
cannot be deduced from the weight of the coins, as it 
is plain that our own coinage is not of half the value 
with regard to the metal. A great number of medal- 
lions were ſtruck by Conſtantius IL. but there 1s no. 
other copper larger than the half ounce, excepting. 
that of Anaſtaſius, when the follis began to be {truck 
larger. All medalliſts allow the others to be medallions. 

The metal employed in theſe very ſmall coins, 
though at firſt of braſs, was always a baſe and refuſe 
kind; but copper is generally made uſe of in the parts 
of the as from the earlieſt times to the lateſt; and if 
braſs be ſometimes employed, it is never ſuch as ap- 
pears in the ſeſtertii and dupondiarii, which is very 
fine and beautiful, but only the refuſe, © Yellow braſs 
of the right ſort (fays Mr Pinkerton) ſeems totally 
to have ceaſed in the Roman coinage with the ſeſter- 
tius, under Gallienus, though a few ſmall coins of 
very bad metal appear under that hue as late as Ju- 


han II.” 


Silver was coined in Rome only as late as the 485th-ReatE | 
year of the city, or 266 B. C. Varro indeed ſpeaks filver. 


of ſilver having been coined by Servins Tullius, and 
the libella having been once in ſilver; but Pliny's au- 
thority muſt be accounted of more weight than that 
of this author, as he miſtakes the >:7pa. of Sicily for 
Roman coins, having been current at Rome during 
the time of the firſt Punic war. Even Pliny, accord- 


ing to our author, very frequently miſtakes with regard; 
to matters much antecedent to his own time; and; 


among 


16 ME I XX 
Ancient among the moderns he criticiſes ſeverely Eraſmus and rius 4d. ; and the ſeſtertius, 
Money, Hume, © Eraſmus (ſays he), who had been in Eng- 

land for ſome time, talks of leaden money being uſed 
here. Not even a leaden token was ſtruck in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; yet his authority has been fol- 
lowed with due deference to ſo great a name; for 


Ses. v. 


20. Anclent 


rigs wy - whether filver or braſs, 
denarius is the coin from which our penny is de- 

rived, and was the chief liver coin in Rome for 1355 © 
600 years. According to Celſus, ſeven denarii went Value of 
to the Roman ounce, which in metals did not exceed the denari- 


430 grains; but as all the denarii hitherto met with us an its 


2 


how could Eraſmus, who muſt have ſeen the matter 
with his own eyes, aſſert a direct falſehood? To give 


a later inſtance in a writer of reputation, Mr Hume, 


in vol, vi. of his hiſtory, has theſe words, in treating 
of the reign of James I. It appears that copper 
balfpence and farthings began to be coined in this 
reign. Tradeſmen had commonly carried on their re- 


tail buſineſs by leaden tokens. The ſmall filver penny 


was ſoon loſt ; and at this time was nowhere to be 
found.” Copper halfpence and farthings were not 
ſtruck till Charles II. 1672: there were ſmall tokens 
for farthings ſtruck in copper by James I. but not one 
for the halfpenny. The ſilver farthings had ceaſed 
with Edward VI. but the filver halt-pence continued 
the ſole coins till Charles IT. It was by copper tokens 
that ſmall buſineſs was carried on. The filver penny 
was much uſed till the end of the reign of George I.; 
and, ſo far from being nowhere to be found, is ſuper- 
abundant of every reign ſince that period, not except- 
ing even the preſent reign of George III. From theſe 
infunces the reader may judge how ſtrangely writers 
of all ages blunder, when treating a ſabje& of which 


weigh at a medium only 60 grains, this would ſeem Parts. 
. | 


to make the Roman ounce only 420 grains ; thou 

perhaps this deficiency may be accounted for from the 
unavoidable waſte of metal even in the beſt preſerved 
of theſe coins. According to this proportion the Ro- 
man pound contained 84 denarii; but in tale there 
was a very conſiderable exceſs : for no fewer than 100 
denarii went to the Roman pound. The Greek 
ounce b to have been conſiderably larger than 
that of Rome, containing about 528 grains; yet not- 
withſtanding this apparently great odds, the difference 
in the coins was ſo ſmall, that the Greek money went 
current in Rome, and the Roman in Greece. The 
denarius at firſt went for 10 aſſes, and was marked X; 
it was afterwards raiſed to 16; which Mr Pinkerton 
ſuppoſes to have been about 175 B. C. Some are 
met with bearing the number XVI. nay, with every 
number up to CCCCLXXVI. Theſe large numbers 
are ſuppoſed to have been mint-marks of ſome kind 
or other. After being raiſed to 16 aſes, it continu- 
ed at the ſame value till the time of Gallienus ; fo 
that till that time we are to look upon its conſtituent 


| 63 they are entirely ignorant.“ | parts to be 16 aſes or affaria, eight dupondii, four 
2 y * o tb „ * 
Denarii The firſt ſilver denarii coined at Rome, are ſup- braſs ſeſtertii, and two filver quinarii. Under the 
—_— poſed by our author to have been thoſe which are im- emperor Severus, however, or his ſucceſſor Caracalla, 


preſſed with the Roma; and he inclines to account 
thoſe the moſt ancient which have a double female 
head on the one ſide, and on the reverſe Jupiter in a 
car, with Victory holding the reins, and the word 
Roma indented in a rude and ſingular manner. The 
dcuble female head ſeems to denote Rome, in imita- 


tion of the Janus then upon the as. There are 15 of 


theſe in the cabinet of Dr Hunter; one of the largeſt 


weighs 984 grains: and the reſt, which ſeem to be of 
oreateſt antiquity, are of various weights betwixt that 


and 84; the ſmaller and more modern weigh 58 or 
Fo grains; but Mr Pinkerton is of opinion, that the 


large ones are of the very firſt Koman coinage, and 
ſtruck during that interval of time betwixt the coin- 
age of the firſt ſilver denarius and the as of two ounces. 
5 takes the indentation of the word Roma to be a 
mark of great antiquity ; ſuch a mode being ſcarcely 
known any where elſe, except in Caulonia, Crotona, 
and other towns of Italy; all of them allowed to be 
ſtruck at leaſt 400 B. C. As thele large coins are not 


denari were ſtruck of two ſizes, one of them a third 
heavier than the common; which we muſt of conſe- 
quence ſuppoſe to haveborne a third more value. This 
large piece obtained the name of argenteus, and argenteut 
Philippus, or the © filver Philip ;”” the name of Philip 
having become common to almoſt every coin. The 
common denarii now began to be termed minuti and 
argentei Philippi minutuli, &c. to expreſs their being 
ſmaller than the reſt. Some have imagined' that the 
large denarii were of the ſame value with the ſmall, 
only of worſe metal; but Mr Pinkerton obſerves, that 
among the few which have any difference of metal, 
the ſmalleſt are always the worſt. The firſt mention 
of the minuti is in the time of Alexander Severus, who 
reduced the price of pork from eight minati at Rome 
to two and to one. The minutus argenteus ot that age 
was about 40 grains; and from the badneſs of the 
metal was not worth above 4d. of our money. Thus 
the price of meat was by this prince reduced firſt to 
8d. and then to 4d. 2 


double denarii, they muſt have been ſtruck prior to 
the ſmall ones; and Newmann has given an account of 
one of them recoined by Trajan, in which the inden- 
5 | tation of Roma is carefully preſerved. The firſt de- 


According to Zozimus and other writers, the pu- . 
.1ity of the Roman coin was reſtored by Aurelian: on of the 
but Mr Pinkerton controverts this opinion; thinking parity of 


it more probable, that he only made the attempt with- che Roman 
coins, 


narius was in value 10 aſes, when the as weighed three 
ounces ; and allowing 90 grains at a medium for one 
of theſe large denarily the proportion of copper to 


ſilver muſt have been as 1 to 160; but when the as 


tell to one ounce, the proportion was as 1 to $0: 
when it fell to half an oance, fo that 16 aſes went to 
the denarius, the proportion was as 1 to 64, at 
Which it remained. Copper with us, in coinage, is 
to ſilver as 1 to 40; but in actual value as 1 to 72. 
At Rome the denarius was worth 8d. ; the quina- 


3 


ont fuccels ; or that his reformation might be entirely 
confined to gold, on which there is an evident change 
after the time of this emperor. His ſucceffor Taci- 
tus is ſaid to have allowed no brafs to be mixed with 
ſilver upon any account; yet the few coins of 
this emperor are very much alloyed. We are certain, 
however, that the emperor Diocleſian reftored the fil- 


ver to its ancient purity ; the denarii ſtruck in his 
_ reign being very ſmall indeed, but of as fine filver as 


Gor- 


the moſt ancient coins of the empire. After 
| | diam 
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Ancient dian III. the ſmall denarius entirely vaniſhed, while 
Money. the large. one was ſo much diminiſhed, that it reſem- 
S-—— bled the minutus, or ſmall one of Caxcalla in ſize. 
Gallienus introduced the denarii ereci inſtead of the /c- 
feertii, The argenteus, though reduced more than one 
third in ſize, contained fix denarii aerei, the old ſtand- 
ard of ſeſtertii. According to the writers of this pe- 
riod, and ſome time afterwards, the denarius or ar- 
genteus contained 60 affaria ; whence it follows, that 
each denarius æreus had 10; and from this it probably 
had its name. The aſſaria are of the ſize of the ar- 
gentei already mentioned; and ſhow the copper to 
W Kine retained nearly its old proportion of value to the 
- 6:  Hilver, viz. 1 to 60. 5 
5 A larger ſilver coin was introduced by Conſtan- 
Re forma- 
tion of the tine I. who accommodated the new money to the 
filver coin pound of gold in ſuch « manner, that 1000 of the for- 
by Con- mer in tale were equal to the latter in value; ſo that 
ſtantine. this new piece from thence obtained the name of the 
| milliaremſis or © thouſander.” Its weight at a medi- 
um is 70 grains, or 70 to the pound of ſilver : but Mr 
Pinkerton is of opinion, that it might have contained 
72 grains, of which two have now periſhed by the 
ſoftneſs of the ſilver ; that the pound contained 72 ; or 
that two of the number might be allowed for coinage ; 
while the alloy alone would pay for coining gold. 
The code fays, that 60 went to the pound; but the 
numbers of this are quite corrupt. The milliarenſis was 
worth about a ſhilling ſterling. The argentei or de- 
narii, however, were ſtill the moſt common currency; 
and having been originally rated at the 100 to the 
pound of ſilver in tale, they from thence began to be 
called cententonales, or © hundreders.” Thoſe of Con- 
ſtantine I. and II. Conſtans, and Conſtantius, weigh 
from 50 grains down to 40; thoſe of Julian and Jovian, 
from 40 to 30, and of the ſucceeding emperors from 
the time of Juſtinian, from 30 to 20. Under Hera- 
clius they ceaſed entirely; and from Juſtinian to their 
total abolition, had been brought down from 15 to 
10 grains. A like decreaſe of weight took place in 
the milliarenſis; thoſe of Conſtantine and Conſtans 
being above 70 grains in weight; thoſe of Arcadius 
not above 60; and the milliarenſis of Juſtinian not 
more than 3o grains ; but, from the weight of thoſe in 
Dr Hunter's cabinet, Mr Pinkerton deduces the medi- 
um to have been exactly 704; grains. Theſe coins 
66 were alſo called majorine. | 
Account of The ſmaller ſilver coins of Rome were, 1. The gui- 
the ſmall garius, at firſt called viforiatus, from the image of Vic- 
Roman tory on its reverſe; and which it continued to bear 
. from firſt to laſt. Its original value was five aſes, but 
it was afterwards raiſed to eight, when the value of the 
denarius increaſed to 16. 2 to Pliny, it was 
firſt coined in conſequence of the /ex Clodia, about 
the 525th year of Rome. Some are of opinion, that 
it was called ear under the Conſtantinopolitan 
empire, becauſe it was worth a x:p«r/or of gold, 144 
of which went to the ounce ; but this is denied by Mr 
- Pinkerton, becauſe at the time that the word »«paror 
firſt appears in hiſtory, the denarius did not weigh 
above 30 grains ; and of conſequence, as 25 mult have 
one to the gold ſolidus, of which there were ſix in 
e ounce, 190. denarii muſt have gone to the ounce 
of gold. He is therefore of opinion, that the word 
Vor. XI. 1255 


„ ty 


x«paTioy Was Only another name for the denarius when Ancient 
much reduced in ſize: probably owing to the great Money, 
ſcarcity of ſilver in Conſtantinople, though ia the ſame n 
city there was plenty of gold; and of conſequence, the 

gold ſolidus was never diminiſhed. For Monteſ- 

quieu (ſays our author) has well obſerved, that gold 

mult be common where filver was rare. Hence gold 

was the common regulation of accounts in the Eaſtern 
empire.” The dJ:zQ<er:/o met with in ancient authors, 
according to Mr Pinkerton, was merely an improper 

name for the miliarenſis ; when, on account of the 
ſcarcity of ſilver, the denarius was reduced, and no 
milliarenſis coined : ſo that the current milliarenſis of 

former reigns happened to be double to the denarius 

or centenonialis. The quinarius diminiſhes in ſize 

along with the other coins; thoſe of Auguſtus weigh-_ 

ing 30 grains, of Severus 25, of Conſtantine I. 

20, of Juſtinian 12, and of Heraclius only 5. A 

new filver coinage ſeems to have taken place after the 

days of this emperor ; as the little we then meet with, 

which in the beſt cabinets ſcarce exceeds a dozen of 

coins, conſiſts entirely of large unſhapely pieces of 


coarſe metal. ; | 


2. The conſular denarius had alſo four ſilver ſeſter- N of 


tit, till the as fell to half an ounce, when it was thought the dena- 


proper to coin the ſeſtertins in braſs, as it continued rius. 
to be ever afterwards. © The very laſt filver ſeſter- 
tius (Says Mr Pinkerton) which appears, is one with a 
head of Mercury, and H. S. ; on the reverſe a Caduceus 

y- SEPYLLIVS ; Who appears to be the p. seevLLivs 
MACER of the denarii of Julius Cæſar. If fo, as is 
moſt probable, the ſeſtertius was comed in filver down 

to Auguſtus; and it is of courſe not to be expected 
that any of braſs can appear till Auguſtus, under 
whom they are actually quite common. I have in- 
deed ſeen no coin which could be a conſular bra{ 
ſeſtertius ; and though we have certainly braſs dupon- 

du of Czfar, yet it is reaſonable to infer, that the 
braſs ſeſtertius was firſt coined by Auguſtus. Not one 
filver ſeſtertius appears during the whole imperial pe- 
riod, yet we know that the ſeſtertius was the moſt 
common of all filver coins. The conſular ſeſtertii of 
filver, marked H. S. are not uncommon, nor the 
quinarii: but the latter are very ſcarce of all the empe- 
rors, if we except one inſtance, the as14 RRECETTA of 
Auguſtus. | 62 
The Roman gold coinage was ſtill later than that Roman 
of ſilver. * Pliny tells us, that gold was coined 62 gold. 
years after ſilver; and the ſcruple went for 60 ſeſter- 
ces. It was afterwards thought proper to coin 40 
pieces out of the pound of gold. And our princes 
have by degrees diminiſhed their weight to 45 in the 
pound.” This account is confirmed by the pieces 
which ſtill remain ; for we have that very coin weigh- 
ing a ſcruple, which went for 20 ſeſterces. On one 
ſide is the head of Mars, and on the other an eagle ; 
and it is marked xx. We have another coin of the 
ſame kind, but donble, marked xxxx ; and its triple, 
marked 4x or 60; the 4 being the old numeral 
character for 50.” Mr Pinkerton, the diſcoverer of 
this, treats other medalliſts with great aſperity. Sa- 
vot and Hardouin are mentioned by name; the latter 
(he ſays) is © ignorant of common ſenſe;“ and nei- 
ther he nor Savot are Bo iepn it but by reading 
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backward; but the 4 for the Roman V, and thus ma- 
king it xv. Other readings have been given by vari- 
ous medalliſts, but none have hit upon the true one 
excepting our author, though the coin itſelf led to it, 
being juſt three times the THER of that marked xx. 
We have likewiſe half the largeſt coin, which is mark- 
ed xxx, and which weighs 26 grains; the ſmalleſt is 
only 174; the xxxx weighs 34; and the Lx or drach- 
ma 53. There is alſo the didrachm of this coinage, 
of e 

The aurei or Roman gold coins, were at firſt 48 in 
the pound; but they were aſterwards diminiſhed in 
number to 40, owing to an augmentation m the weight 
of each coin. In the time of Sylla, the aureus weigh- 


ed no leſs than from 164 to 168 grains, and there were 


only 30 in the pound; but ſuch confuſion in the coin- 
age was introduced by that conqueror, that no perſon 


could know exactly what he was worth. Till this time 


the aureus ſeems to have continued of the value of 30 
{ilver denarii, about one pound ſterling ; for about that 
time it was enlarged a whole third, that it might ſtill 
be equivalent to the full number of denarii. But after 


Sylla had taken Athens, and the arts and manners of 


70 
Alteration 


Greece became objects of imitation to the Romans, the 
aureus fell to 40 in the pound, probably when Sylla 
had abdicated his dictatorſhip. Thus, being reduced 
near to the ſcale of the Greek ypu7©., it paſſed for 20 
denarii, as the latter did for as many drachmas, be- 
ing in currency 13s. 4d. ſterling. This (ſays Mr 
Pinkerton) is the more probable, becauſe we know 


from Suetonins, that the great Cæſar brought from 


Gaul ſo much gold, that it fold for nine times its 
weight of filver: but the Gallic gold was of a very baſe 
ſort.” TE; © 
In the time of Clandins, the aurens was valued at 
100 ſeſtertii, or 25 ſilver denarn, at which it continued 
till the time of Heliogabalus, when it fell to about 92 
grains at a medium, or roſe in number to 55 in the 
pound. In the reign of Philip, during which the city 
completed its thouſandth year, the aureus was coined 
of two or three fizes. "Theſe are impreſſed with a head 
of Rome on one fide, and various figures on the other; 
but the workmanſhip is fo rude, that they are ſuppoſed 
to have been ſtruck in ſome of the more uncivilized 
provinces of the empire. The practice of having dif- 
ferent gold coins, however, continued under Valerian, 
Gallienus, and his ſucceſſors. In the time of Gallien- 
us, they were of 30, 65, and from 86 to 93 grains; 
the double aurei being from 172 to 1834 grains; but 
the aureus properly fo called was from 86 to 93 ; thoſe 
of 30 and 32 being the ?rientes auret of the Hiftorie Au- 
gufle Scriptores ; while the larger, from 62 to 65, are 
to be accounted double trientes and were perhaps called 
minuti aurei. The value of theſe different ſizes of aurei 
is not known. | ; 
That Aurelian made ſome altèration in the coin is 


in the gold certain; but Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſed it to have been 


coin made 
by Aure- 
han, 


only in the gold; becauſe under him and his ſucceſſor 
Probus, the common aureus was of 100 grains, a ſize 
confined to thoſe emperors : there are likewiſe halves 
of about 50 grains; and double aurei, commonly of 
very fine workmanſhip, of upwards of 200 grains. 
In the time of Gallienus, the precious metal was fo 
common, that this emperor vied in magnificence with 


Nero and Haliogabalus. Aurelian, who plundered the 


N © 


rich city of Palmyra, and thus became maſter of the Aucient 
treaſures of the eaſt, obtained ſuch a profuſion of gold, Mone. 
that he looked upon it to be produced by naturein 1 


greater plenty than ſilver. It is remarkable, that du- 
ring this emperor”s reign there was a rebellion among 
the money-coiners, which could not be quelled but by 

the diſtruction of ſeveral thouſands ; which Mr Pin-. 
kerton aſcribes to his having ordered the gold to 

be reſtored to its former ſize, but to go for no more 
ſilver than it formerly did. 80 d ſilver (ſays 
he) occurs of this period, that it is plain no altera- 
tion in the filver produced the war with the money- 
ers: and in the braſs he made no change; or if he 
had, it were ſtrange that ſuch commotions ſhould ariſe 
about ſo trifling a metal. But if, as appears from the 
coins, he ordered the aureus, which had fallen to 80 
grains, to be raiſed to about 100, it is no wonder that 
the contractors ſhould be in an uproar ; for a whole 
quarter of their coinage, amounting as would ſeem to 
all their profits, was loſt, Aurelian judged, that when 
he found gold ſo common in the eaſt, it was equally 
ſo in the weſt ; and that the moneyers muſt have made 
a moſt exorbitant profit; but his ideas on this ſubject 
were partial and unjuſt : and after his ſhort reign, 
which did not exceed five months after the alteration, 
the gold returned to its former courſe ; though a few 
pieces occur of Aurelian's ſtandard, ſtruck, as would 
ſeem, in the commencement of the reign of Probus his 
ſucceſſor. _ F Mow 15 
From this time to that of Conſtantine I. the aureus 
weighed between 70 and 80 grains; but in his reign 
it was changed for the ſolidus, of which ſix went to 
the ounce of gold, which went for 14 milliarenſes, and 
25 denarii as before; the value of ſilver being now to 
e as 14 to 1. This new coin continued of the 
ame value to the final downfall of the Conſtantinopo- 
litan empire; gold being always very plentiful in that 
city, though ſilver became more and more ſcarce. The 
ſolidus was worth 12s. ſterling. Here again our au- 
thor moſt ſeverely criticiſes Mr Clarke and Mr Raper : 
the former (he ſays) with reſpect to the value of gold 
in the time of Conſtantine I, “ has left all his ſenſes 
behind him. In page 267. he abſurdly aſſerts, that 
20 denarii went to the ſolidus in the time of Theo- 
doſius I. and proceeds with this deplorable error to 
the end of his work. He then tells us, that only 14 
denarii went to the ſolidus under Conſtantine I. &c.“ 
To Mr Raper, however, he is a little more merciful, 
as he owns, that“ though he (Mr Raper) has ſtrange- 
ly confounded the milliarenfis with the denarius, he 
has yet kept common ſenſe for his guide.” Mr Pin- 
kerton argues, indeed with great probability, “ that 
had any change in the coinage taken place between 
the time of Conſtantine and Theodoſius I. that is, in 
leſs than 50 years, the laws of that period, which are 
all in the Theodoſian code, muſt have noticed it.“ 
To this and other arguments upon the ſubject, Mr 
Pinkerton adds the following obſervation upon the 
value of gold and filver: As a ſtate advances to its 
height, gold inereaſes in value; and as a ſtate declines, 
it decreaſes, providing the metals are kept on a par as 
to purity, Hence we may argue, that gold decreaſed 
in its relation to ſilver perhaps four or five centuries, 
furniſhed moſt European kingdoms with gold in coin, 
which otherwiſe would, ſrom their want of arts, and 
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of intercourſe with the eaſt; then the grand ſeminary 
of that metal, have almoſt been ignorant of what gold 
was. Theſe gold coins were called Bezants in Eu- 


rope, becauſe ſent from Byzantium or Conſtantinople; 


< 


nd were /olidi of the old ſcale, fix to the ounce. In 
| abate writers, the ſolidus is alſo called nomiſma, 
or i the coin;“ cryſinot, becauſe of gold; hyperperos, 
from its being refined with fire, or from its being of 
bright gold flaming like fire. The ſolidi alſo, as the 
aurei formerly, received names from the princes whoſe 
portraits they bore; as Miobelali, Manuclati. Solidus is 
a term uſed alſo ſor the aureus by Apuleius, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus the Philoſopher; nay, as 


carly as in the Prætorian edicts of the time of Trajan, 
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perial Reſcripts, publiſhed by the Hifforie Auguſte Scrip- 


It Was then a diſtintion from the ſemiſſis or half. 
In the time of Valerian, when aurei of different ſizes 


had been introduced, it became neceſſary to diſtin- 


4 
8 


iſh. the particular aurei meant. Hence in the Im- 


forest, Valerian uſes the term Plilippeos naſtri vultus, for 


#1 
Diviſionsoſ 


the aureus. 


the common aurei. Aurelian uſes the ſame term au- 
rei Philippei, for the aurei which he had reſtored to 
their; ſize in ſome degree. Gallienus uſes aurei Vale- 
riani for his father's coins. Aurei Antoniniani are like- 
wiſe put by Valerian for coins of the early Antonini, 
of ſuperior ſtandard to any then uſed. i 

In the firſt. gold coinage at Rome, the aureus was 
divided into four parts; the ſemiſſis of 60 ſeſterti ; 
the tremiſſis, or third, of 30; the fourth, the name of 
which is not mentioned, of 40; and the ſcrupulum of 


20, But in a ſhort time all of theſe fel}. into diſuſe, 


except the ſemiſſis or half, which is extremely ſcarce ; 
ſo that it is probable that few have been ſtruck. It 


is an erroneous opinion (according to Mr Pinkerton) 


that the ſemiſſis was called a denarius aureus. The 


aureus itſelf indeed had this name; but the name of 
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quinarius is applied to the ſemiſſis with greater proprie- 
ty than the former. Trientes, or tremiſſes of gold, 
are found of Valerian and his ſon Gallienus, and weigh 
about 30 grains. Thoſe of Salonina the wife of Gal- 
henus weigh 33 grains. Under the Conſtantinopo- 
litan empire, tremiſſes again make their appearance; 
and from the time of Valentinian downwards, the 


thirds are the moſt common coins of gold, being worth 


about 4 s. ſterling. The ſemiſſis is likewiſe mention- 
ed, but none occur earlier than the time of Baſiliſcus. 
The gold tremiſſis was the pattern of the French and 
Sraniſh gold coins; as the ſilver denarius, in its dimi- 
niſhed ſtate, was of the Gothic and Saxon penny. 

We ſhall cloſe this account of the Roman money 
with ſome remarks concerning the mint, and method 
of coinage. This at firſt ſeems to have been under 
the direction of the quæſtor. About the time tha: 
ſilver was firſt coined in Rome, viz. about 266 B. C. 
the triumviri monetales were created, They were at firſt 
of ſenatorial rank, but were by Auguſtus choſen from 
among the equeſtrian ; and the title of triumviri was 
continued till after the time of Caracalla ; but under 


_  Aurelian there was probably but one maſter of the 
mint called Rationa/is ; and Mr Pinkerton is of opinion 


that the change took place under Gallienus. 


He 


ſeems alſo to have permitted the provincial cities to 
coin gold and ſilver, as well as to have altered the form 
of the mints in the capital, and to have ordered them 
all to ſtrike money with Latin legends, and of the 
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ſame forms ; as in his time we firſt meet with coins Ancient 


with mint-marks of cities and offices. The violent in- 
ſurrection which took place in his reign has already 
been mentioned, as well as its probable cauſe; and Mr 
Gibbon has ſhown, that the concealed enemies of Au 
rehan took ſuch advantage of this inſurreQion, that it 
colt 7000 of his beſt troops before it could be quelled. 
About this time the procurator monete ſeems to have 
ſucceeded the rationalis as director of the mint. In 
the colomes, the direction of the mint ſeems to have 
been given to the decemviri, whoſe names frequently 
occur on colonial coins; * which (ſays Mr Pinkerton), 
though generally of rude invention, and ruder execu- 
tion, are yet often intereſting and important.. 
The engraving of the ancient dyes uſed in coinage 
was a work of much genius and labour; and at Rome 
Greek artiſts were generally employed in it; but it 
has been thought a matter of great ſurpriſe, that ſcarce 
any two ancient coins are to be found exactly the 
ſame. Hence ſome antiquaries have imagined, that 
only a ſingle coin was thrown cf from each dye. M. 
Beauvais informs us, that the only two Roman impe- 
rial coins of the firſt times which he had ſeen perfet- 
ly alike were thoſe of the emperor Galba. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion of the beſt judges, that a perfect ſi- 
milarity betwixt two medals is a very great reaſon for 
ſuppoſing one of them to be forged. It muſt alſo 
be obſerved (ſays Mr Pinkerton), that the differences 
in coins, apparently from the ſame dye, are often ſo 
minute as to eſcape an eye not uſed to microſcopic ob- 
ſervations of this fort. But it would be ſurpriſing if 
any two ancient coins were now found ſtruck with the 
ſame dye; for out of each million iſſued, not above 
one has reached us. Dyes ſoon give way by the vio- 
lence of the work ; and the ancients had no puncheons 
nor matrices, but were forced to engrave many dyes 
for the ſame coin. Even in our mint, upon fending 
for a ſhilling's worth of new halfpence, it will appear 
that three or four dyes have been uſed. Sometimes the 


obverſe of the dye gives way, ſometimes the reverſe ; - 


but among us it is renewed by puncheons, though 


with variations in the lettzring or other minute ſtrokes; 


while the ancients were forced to recur to another dye 


differently engraven. The engravers of the dye were 


called celatores ; other officers employed in the mint 
were the ſpefatores, expetatores, or nummularii, The 


melters were ſtyled fuſarit, flatuarii, and flaturarii ; 


thoſe who adjuſted the weight were called equatorzs mo- 
n-tarum ; thoſe who. put the pieces into the dye ſup- 
þofitores, and thoſe who ſtruck them malleatoret. At 
the head of each office was an officer named primice- 
rius, and the foreman was named optio et exafor.” _ 

In order to a{liſt the high relief on the coins, the 
metal, after being melted and refined, was caſt into 
bullets, as appears from the ancient coins not being 
cut or filed on the edges, but often cracked, and al- 
ways rough and unequal. Theſe bullets were then 
put into the dye, and received the impreſſion by re- 
peated ſtrokes of the hammer, though ſometimes a 


machine appears to have been uſed for this purpoſe: 


for Boiterue informs us, that there was a picture of 


the Roman mintage in a grotto near Baiz, where a 


machine was repreſented holding up a large ſtone as if 
to let it fall ſuddenly, and ſtrike the coin at once. 
None of the ancient money was caſt in moulds, except- 
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oney- 
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: monly called weights, and other Itahan pieces of that as paper of cream colour, uſed in all great 


tum. 
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this ruſt, 


alſo found out a method of imitatin 


that covers 
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ſort; all the reſt being mere forgeries of ancient and 


modern times. Some Roman moulds which have been litan patina (the ruſt in queſtion) is of a H 


found are a proof of this; and from theſe ſome medal- 
lifts have erroneouſly imagined that the ancients firſt 
caſt their money in mould, and then ſtamped it, in 
order to make the impreſſion more clear and ſharp. 
The ancients had ſome knowledge of the method 


af crenating the edges of their coins, which they did 


by cutting out regular notches upon them; and of 
this kind we find ſome of the Syrian and ancient con- 
ſular coins, with a few others. The former were caſt 
in this ſhape, and then ſtruck; but the latter were 
crenated by inciſion, to prevent forgery, by ſhowing 
the inſide of the metal : however, ancient forgers 
this; for Mr 
Pinkerton informs us, that he had a Roman conſular 
coin, of which the inciſions, ke the reſt. were plated 
with ſilver over the copper. 27 | 


Sect. VI. Of the Preſervation of Medals. 


Wz now come to confider what it is that diſtin- 

iſhes one medal from another, and why ſome are ſo 
Kiohly prized more than others. This, in general, 
belides its genuineneſs, conſiſts in the high degree of 
preſervation m which it is. This, by Mr Pinkerton, 
is called conſervation of medals, and is by him re- 
garded as good and as perfect. In this, be ſays that 
a true judge is ſo nice, that he will rej ect even the 
rareſt coins it in the leaſt defaced either in the figures 
or legend. Some, however, are obliged to content 
themſelves with thoſe which are a little rubbed, while 
thoſe of ſuperior taſte and abilities have in their ca- 
binets only ſuch as are in the very ſtate in which they 
came from the mint; and ſuch, he fays, are the ca- 
binets of Sir Robert Auſtin, and Mr Walpole of 
Roman filver at Strawberryhill. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, however, that a coin be in what is called good 


- Preſervation; which in the Greek or Roman empe- 


rors, and the colonial coins, is ſuppoſed to be when 
the legends can be read with ſome difficulty; but 
when — conſervation is perfect, and the coin juſt as 
it came from the mint, even the moſt common coins 
are valuable. | 

The fine ruſt, like varniſh, which covers the ſur- 


copper beſt face of braſs and copper coins, is found to be the beſt 


preſerver of them ; and is. brought on by lying in a 
certain kind of ſoil. Gold cannot be contaminated 
but by won mold, which happens when the coin lies 
in a ſoil impregnated with iron; but ſilver is ſuſcep- 
tible of various kinds of ruſt, principally green and 
red; both of which yield to vinegar. In gold and 
ſilver coins the ruſt muſt be removed, as being preju- 
dicial; but in braſs and copper it is preſervative and 


ornamental; a circumſtance taken notice of by the A 


ancients. 4 This fine rult (ſays Mr Pinkerton), which 
is indeed a natural varniſh not imitable by the art of 
man, 1s ſometimes a delicate blue, like that of a tur- 
quoĩſe; ſometimes. of a bronze brown, equal to that 
obſervable in ancient ſtatues of bronze, and ſo highly 
prized ; and fometimes of an exquiſite green, a little 
on the azure hue, which laſt is the moſt beautiful of 
all. It is alſo found of a fine purple, of olive, and 


of a cream colour or pale yellow: which laſt is exqui- 
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foreign 
es, does copperplates and printing. The Neapo- 
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tion. 


and when free from | excreſcence or blemiſh is very 


beautiful. Sometimes the purple patina gleams thro? 


an upper coat of another colour, with as fine effet 


as a variegated filk or gem. In a few inftances a ruſt 
of a deeper green is found: and it is ſometimes ſpot- 
ted with the red or bronze ſhade, which gives it quite 
the appearance of the Eaſt Indian ſtone called the 
blood-ftone. Theſe ruſts are all, when the real product 
of time, as hard as the metal itſelf, and preſerve it 
much better than any artificial varniſh could have done; 
concealing at the ſame time not the moſt minute par- 
ticle of the impreſſion of the coinzmzagu 

The value of medals is lowered when 


forgery is thus induced. Such is the the cafe with many 


any of the Mediis + 
letters of the legend are miſplaced ; as a fuſpicion of * | 
ni in 


of thoſe of Claudius Gothicus. The ſame, or even value. 


greater, diminution in value takes place in ſuch coins 


as have not been well fixed in the dye, which has oc- 


eaſioned their ſlipping under the ſtrokes of the ham- 
mer, and thus made a double or triple image. 7 
coins of this kind are found in which the one ſide is 


perfectly well-formed, but the other blundered in the 


manner juſt mentioned. Another blemiſh, but of 


ſmaller moment, and which to ſome may be rather 
a recommendation, is when the workmen through in- 
attention have put another coin into the dye without 


taking out the former. Thus the coin is convex on 


one fide, and concave on the other, having the ſame 
figure upon both its ſides. e 


The medals ſaid by the judges in this ſcience to be Cou 


countermarked are very rare, and highly valued. 


head, in others a few letters, ſuch as Ave: n. ro- 
BUS, &c. Which marks are ſuppoſed to imply an al- 
teration in the value of the coin; as was the caſe with 
the countermarked coins of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary of Scotland. Some have a ſmall hole through 
them; ſometimes with a little rin 
having been uſed as ornaments ; but this makes no alte- 
ration in their value. Neither is it any diminution in the 


value of a coin that it is ſplit at the edges; for coins of 


undoubted antiquity have often been found in this 
ſtate, the cauſe of which has already been explained, 
On the contrary, this cracking is generally conſidered 
as a great merit; but Mr Pinkerton ſuſpects that one 
of theſe cracked coins has given riſe to an error with 
reſpe& to the wife of Carauſius who reigned for ſome 
time in Britain. The infcription is read orruna 
Aus: and there is a crack in the medal juſt before 
the O ot oriuna. Without this crack Mr Pinker- 


ton ſuppoſes that it would have been read FoxTuxa 
UG, | 


ſulphureous vapour will bring on in a few minut 
From its being 
ways mixed by the ancients wth much alloy, in or- 


der to harden it. Hence the impreſſions of the RE 


faſtened in it, 


es, - 
ſo ſuſceptible of injuries, it was al. 


ſilver coins remain perfect to this day, white thoſe of 


modern coins are obliterated. in a few years. On this 


ac 


7 
nter. 
marked 


have a ſmall ſtamp impreſſed upon them, in ſome an medals. 


| | | 6 
Some particular ſoils have the property of giving g1,./% a 
ſilver a yellow colour as if it had been gilt. It natu- DN how 
rally acquires a black colour through time, which any tarniſhed. 


Se. 


Preferva- account Mr Pinkerton expreſſes a with, that modern 


ſtates would allow a much greater proportion of alloy 


in their filyer coin than they uſually do. As gold 
admits of no ruſt except that from iron abovemention- 
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ed, the coins of this metal are generally in perfect 
conſervation, and freſh as from the mint. | 
To cleanſe gold coins from this ruſt, it is beſt to 
ſteep them in aquafortis, which, though a very power- 
ful ſolvent of other metals, has no effect upon gold, 
in vinegar, but more -effeQually ling in water 
with three parts of tartar and one of ſea- ſalt; on both 
theſe metuls, however, the ruſt is always in ſpots, 


Silver may be eleanſed, by ſteeping for a day or two 
b 


and never forms an entire incruſtation as on braſs or 


per. The coins of theſe two metals muſt never 


WT 
|  _. be cleanſed, as they would thus be rendered full of 
mall holes eaten by the ruſt. Sometimes, however, 


they are found ſo totally obſcured with ruſt, that no- 
thing can be diſcovered upon them; in which caſe it 


is beſt to clear them with a graver; but it may alſo 
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cient coin 


be done by boiling them for 24 hours in water- with 

three parts of tartar and one of alum ; not ſea-ſalt as 

in ſilver coins RD ****;ᷣ.pE 
The high Rate of prefervation in which ancient 


coins are uſually found, is thus accounted for by Mr 


are in ſuch Hancarville. He obſerves, that the chief reaſon is 


an high 


the cuſtom of the ancients always to bury one or more 


ſtate of pre- coins with their dead, in order to pay for their paſ- 


ſer vation. 
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fage over the river Styx. From Phidon of Argos 
ou he) to Conſtantine I. are 36 generations: and 

Magna Grecia to the Euphrates, from Cyrene 
to the Euxine Sea, Grecian arts prevailed, and the 


inhabitants amounted to about $0,000,000. There 


died therefore, in chat time and region, not leſs than 


ten thouſand millions of people, all of whom had coins 


of one ſort or other buried with them. The tombs 


| were ſacred and untouched; and afterwards neglected, 
till modern curioſity or chance began to diſcloſe them. 
The urn of Flavia Valentina, in Mr Towley's capital 


collection, contained: ſeven braſs coins of Antoninus 
Pius and Eleagabalus. Such are generally black, 
from being burnt with the dead. The beſt and freſh- 
eſt coins were uſed on theſe occaſions from reſpect to 
the dead; and hence their fine conſervation. At Sy- 
racuſe a ſkeleton was found in a tomb, with a beauti- 
ful gold coin in its mouth; and innumerable other in- 
ſtances might be given, for hardly is a funeral urn 
found without coins. Other incidents alſo conſpire 
to furniſh us with numbers of ancient coins, though 
the above: recited circumſtance be the chief cauſe of 
perfect conſervation. In Sicily, the ſilver coins with 
the head of Proſerpine were found in ſuch numbers 
as to weigh 600 French livres or pounds. In the 
16th century, 69,000 Roman coins were found at 
Modena, thought to be a military cheſt hid after the 
battle of Bedriacum, when Otho was defeated by Vi- 
tellius. Near Breft, in the year 1760, between 20 
and 30,000 Roman coms were found. A treaſure of 
gold coins of Lyſimachus 'was found at Deva on the 

arus ; and Strabo, Hb. vii. and Pauſan in Attic. tell 


that he was defeated by the Getæ; at which time 


this treaſure ſeems to have fallen into their hands. 
Thus Mr Pinkerton, from the authority of Mr 

Hancarville and others : but conſidering theſe vaſt 

numbers of coins found in various places, it ſeems ſur- 
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priſing how ſo few ſhould now remain in the cabinets How to di- 
of the curious, as the ſame author informs us that the ſtinguiſh 
whole of the different ancient coins known to us true from 
amount only to about 80, oo0, though he owns that 1 


the calculation cannot be eſteemed accurate. — 


Set. VII. How „% | difliaguifh war Mfadab from. 
DOI WHY eounterfeits.. | 


Tux moſt difficult and the moſt important thing in 
the whole ſcience of medals is the method of dif- 
tingutſhing the true from the counterfeit. The value. 
put upon ancient coins made the forgery of them al- 
moſt coeval with the ſcience itſelf; and as no laws in- 
flit a puniſhment upon ſuch forgers, men of great 
genius and abilities have undertaken the trade; but 
whether to the real detriment of the ſcience or not, 
is a matter of ſome doubt; for if only exact copies of 


genuine medals are ſold for the originals, the impoſi- 


tion may be deemed trifling; but the caſe muſt be ac- 
counted very different, if people take it upon them 
to forge medals which never exiſted. At firſt the for- 
ies were extremely groſs; and medals were forged 
of Priam, of Ariſtotle, Artemiſia, Hannibal, and moſt 
of the other illuſtrious perſonages of antiquity. Moſt 
of theſe were done in ſuch a manner, that the fraud 
could eaſily be diſcovered; but others have impoſed 
even upon very learned men. Mr Pinkerton mentions 
a remarkable medal of the emperor Heraclins, repre- 
ſenting him in a chariot on the reverſe, with Greek 
and Latin inſcriptions, which Joſeph Scaliger and 
Lipſius imagine to have been ſtruck in his own time, 
but which was certainly iſſued in Italy in the 15th 
century. Other learned men (ſays our author) have 
been ſtrangely miſled when ſpeaking of coins; for to 
be learned in one ſubject excludes not groſs ignorance 
in others. Budæus, de Aſſe, quotes a denarius of 
Cicero, u. TULL. Eraſmus, in one of his Epiſtles, 
tells us with great gravity, that the gold coin of 
Brutus? ſtruck in Thrace, koa, bears the patriarch 
Noah coming out of the ark with his two ſons, and 
takes the Roman eagle for the dove with the olive 
branch. Winkelman, in his letters, informs us, that 
the ſmall braſs piece with Virgil's head, reverſe PO, 
is undoubtedly ancient Roman; and adds, that no 
knowledge of coins can be had out of Rome: but 
Winkelman, ſo converfant in ſtatues, knew nothing 
of coins. It is from other artiſts and -other produc- 
tions that any danger of deceit ariſes. And there is 
no wonder that even the ſkilful are miſled by ſuch 
artiſts as have uſed this trade; for among them appear 830 | 
the names of Victor Gambello, Giovani del Cavino, Coins for- 
called the Papvuan, and his ſon Aleflandro Baſſiano ged by ex- 
likewiſe of Padua, Benvenuto Cellini, Aleſſandro cellent ar- 
Greco, Leo Aretino Jacobo da Frezzo, Federigo -“ 
Bonzagna and Giovani Jacopo, his brother; Sebaſ- 
tiano Plumbo, Valerio de Vicenza, Gorlzus a Ger- 
man, Carteron of Holland, and others, all or moſt of, 
them of the 16th century; and Cavino the Paduan 
who is the moſt famous, lived in the middle 
of that century. The forgeries of Cavino are 
held in no little eſteem, being of wonderful exe- 
cution. His and thoſe of Carteron are the moſt nu- 
merous many of the other artiſts here mentioned not 
having forged above two or three coins. Later forgers 
were 
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How to di- were Dervieu of Florence who confined himſelf to 

biogtih medallions, and Cogornier who gave coins of the 30 

= 3 tyrants in {mall bras. The chief part of the forgeries 
17ter + | . 

erte of Greek medals which have come to my knowledge 

I are of the firſt mentioned, and a very groſs kind, repre- 

ſenting perſons who could never appear upon coin, 

ſuch as Priam, /Eneas, Plato, - Alcibiades, . Artemi- 

ſiat, and others. The real Greek coins were very little 

known or valued till the works of Goltzius appeared, 

which were happily poſterior to the æra of the grand 

forgers. Why later forgers have ſeldom thought of 

counterfeiting them cannot eaſily be accounted for, if 

it is not owing to the maſterly, workmanſhip. of the ori- 

inals, which ſets all imitation at defiance. | Forgeries 

(A of moſt ancient coins may be met with, and 

dat of the Greek among the reſt. *˙“ 

Roman for- The forgeries are more conſpicuous among the Ro- 

geries more man medals than any other kind of coins; but we are 

conſpicuous 

than Greek not to look upon all. theſe as the work of modern 

ones. artiſts. On the contrary, we are aſſured that many 

of them were fabricated in the times of the Romans 

themſelves, ſome of them being even held in more eſ- 

timation than the genuine coins themſelves on account 

of their being plated, and otherwiſe executed in a 

manner to which modern forgers could never attain, 

Even the ancients held ſome of theſe counterfeits in 

ſuch eſtimation, that Pliny informs us there were fre- 

quently many true denari given for one falſe one.“ 

Caracalla is ſaid to have coined money of copper 

and lead plated with filver ; and plated coins, the 

work of ancient forgers occur of many Greek cities 

and princes ; nay, there are even forgeries of barbaric 

coins. Some Roman coins (ſays Mr Pinkerton) 

are found of iron or lead plated with braſs, perhaps 

trials of the ſkill of the forger. Iron is the moſt com- 


mon; but one decurſio of Nero is known of lead plated 


with copper. Neumann juſtly obſerves, that no hif- 
toric faith can. be put in plated coins, and that moſt 
82 faulty reverſes, &c. ariſe from plated coins not being 
Deaarius of noticed as ſuch. Even of the. Roman conſular coins 
Frutus. not very many have ever been forged. The celebrated 
ſilver denarius of Brutus, with the cap of liberty and 
two daggers, is the chief inſtance of a conſular coin 
of which a counterfeit is known. But it is eaſily re- 
jected by this mark; in the true coin the cap of liber- 
ty is below the guard or hilt of the daggers; in the 
83 falſe, the top of it riſes above that hilt.“ | 

Imperial The imperial ſeries of medals is the grand object of 
medals. modern medallic forgeries ; and the deception was at 
firſt extended to the moſt eminent writers upon the 
ſubject. The counterfeits are by Mr Pinkerton di- 

_ vided into fix clafles ; | CEL 
J. Such as are known to be imitations, but valued 
on account of the artiſts by which they are executed. 
In this claſs the medals of the Paduan rank higheſt ; 
the others being ſo numerous, That a complete ſeries 
cf imperial medals of almoſt every kind, nay almoſt of 
every medallion, may be formed from among them. In 


France, particularly, by far the greater part of the ca- 


binets are filled with counterfeits of the kind. They 
are diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are genuine by the fol- 
lowng marks: 1. The counterfeits are almoſt uni- 
verſally thinner. 2. They are never worn nor damaged. 
0 3. The letters are modern. 4. They are either deſti- 


tute of varniſh entirely, or have a falſe one, which is 


Me Fai. DN. W Lf.5 $0 


frequently. be diftinguiſhed by the hairltrohes of te 


| 


eafily-known by its being black, ſhining, and greaſy, Ho to di 

and very eaſily hurt with the touch of a nbedle, While Ningwih 

the varniſh of ancient medals is as hard as the metal je rape 0 

itſelf, - Inſtead of the grealy black - varniſh above enter 
— 


feits. 


mentioned, indeed, they have ſometimes a light green ———— 
one, ſpotted with a kind of iron marks, and is com- | 


poſed. of ſulphur, verdigris, and vinegar. It maxx 
pencil with vhieh it was laid on being viſible upon it. eie 
5. The ſides are either filed; or too much, ſmoothed — 
by art, or bear the marks of a ſmall hammer. 6, The 
counterſeits are always exactly circular, which is not 
the caſe with ancient medals, eſpecially after the time 
of Trajan. „„ ee BF BR PAT hn ht 4 

The Paduan forgeries may be diſtinguiſhed from Paduan 
thoſe of inferior artiſts by the following marks: 1. The {orgcrics 
former are ſeldom thinner than the ancient. 2. They . | 
very ſeldom appear as worn or damaged, but the others . 
very frequently, eſpecially in the reverſe, and legend 
of the reverſe, which ſometimes, as in forged Othos, — 
appear as half conſumed by time. 3. The letters in 
moulds taken from the antique coins have the rudeneſs 
of antiquity. 4. Falſe varniſh is commonly light green 
or black, and ſhines too much or too little. 5. The 
ſides of ſorged coins are frequently quite ſmooth, and 
undiſtinguiſhable from the ancient, though to accom- 
pliſh this requires but little art. 6. Counterſeit me- 
dals are frequently as irregular in their form as the 
82 but the Paduan are generally circular, though 

alſe coins have often little pieces cut off, in perfect 
imitation of the genuine. 7. In caſt coins the letters 
do not go ſharp down. into the metal, and have no fix- 


ed outline; their minute angles, as well as thoſe of 


the drapery, are commonly filled up, and have not the 
ſharpneſs of the genuine kind. Where the letters or 
figures are faint, the coin is greatly to be ſuſpected. p 
The letters form the great criterion of medals, the Letters the 
ancient being very rude, but the modern otherwile ; principal 
the reaſon of which, according to Cellini, is, that the criterion of 
ancients engraved all their matrices with the graver on medals: 
burin, while the modern forgers ſtrike theirs with a 
A V 6 

According to Vico, the falſe patina is green, black, vico's ac- 
ruſſet, brown, grey, and iron- colour. The green is count of 
made from verdigris, the black is the ſmoke of ſul. falſe patina 
phur, the grey is made of chalk ſteeped in urine, the 


coin being leſt for ſome days in the mixture. The ruſ- 
ſet is next to the natural, by reaſon of its being a 
kind of froth. which the fire forces from ancient coins; 
but when falſe it ſhines too much. To make it they 
frequently took the large braſs coins of the Ptolemies, 
which were often corroded, and made them red hot in 
the fire; put the coins upon them, and a fine patina 
adhered. Our author does not ſay in what manner 
the iron-covered patina was made. *© Sometimes 
(adds he) they take an old defaced coin, covered with 
real patina, and ſtamp it anew ; but the patina is then 
too bright in the cavities, and too dull in the protu- 
berances. The trial of braſs, coins with the tongue 
is not to be deſpiſed ;. for if modern the patina 8 
ono or pungent, while if ancient it is quite taſte- 
eis. 3 „F W977 . 

Mr Pinkerton informs us, that all medallions from 
Julius Cæſar to Adrian are much to be ſuſpected f 
forgery, z the true medals of the firſt 14 emperors be- 

88 | ing 


Howto di- 
ttingmſh cabinets of princes, | | "46.9 
true from II. The ſecond claſs of counterfeit medals contains 
counter thoſe calt from moulds taken from tlie Paduan ſorge- 
— ries, and others done by eminent maſters. Theſe are 
87 ſometimes more difficult to be diſcovered than the for- 
Medalscaſt mer, becauſe in caſting them they can give any degree 
_— Th of thiekneſs they pleaſe ; and, filling the ſmall ſand- 
forgeries. holes with maſtic, they retouch the letters with a gra- 
67 ver, and cover the whole with varniſh. The inſtruc- 
tions already given for the former claſs, however, are 
alſo uſeful for thoſe of the ſecond, with this addition, 
that medals of this claſs are generally lighter than the 
genuine, becauſe fire rarefies the metal in ſome degree, 
While that which is ſtruck is rather condenſed by the 
ſtrokes. In gold and filver medals there cannot be 
any deception of this kind; becauſe theſe metals ad- 
mit not of patina, and conſequently the varniſh be- 
trays the impoſition. The marks of the file on the 
margin of thoſe of the ſecond claſs are a certain fign 
of forgery ; though theſe do not always indicate the 
forgery to be- of modern date, becauſe the Romans 
often filed the edges of coins to accommodate them to 
the purpoſes of ornament, as quarter guineas are ſome- 
times put into the bottom of punch laddles. It is com- 
mon to imitate the holes of medals made by time by 
means of aqua: fortis; but this deſtroys the ſides of 
a coin more effectually than if it had been eat into na- 
turally. The fraud, however, is not eafily diſtin- 
WWE er gen en UE 
III. Medals caft in moulds from an antique. — In this 
mode ſome forgers, as Beauvais informs us, have been 
ſo very careful, that they would melt a common me- 
dal of the emperor whom they meant to counterfeit, 
leſt the quality 'of the' metal ſhould betray them. 
„ This (ſays Mr Pinkerton) has been done in the ſilver 
Septimius Severus, with the reverſe of a triumphal 
arch, for which a common coin of the ſame prince has 
been melted; and in other inſtances. Putting metals 
in the fire or upon hot iron to cleanſe them, gives them 
an appearance of being caſt ; for ſome ſpot of the metal 
being. ſofter than the other will run, which makes 
this one of the worſt methods of cleaning medals.— 
The directions given for diſcovering the two former 
deceptions hold good alfo in this. 1 | 
IV. Ancient medals retouched and altered. —This is a 
claſs of counterfeits more difficult to be diſcovered 
than any other. The art (ſays Mr Pinkerton) ex- 
exerted in this claſs is aſtoniſning; and a connoiſſeur is 
the leſs apt to ſuſpect it, becauſe the coins themſelves 
are in fact ancient. The accnte minds of the Italian 
artiſts exerted themſelves in this way, when the other 
forgeries became common and known, With graving 
tools they alter the portraits, the reverſes, and the in- 
ſcriptions themſelves, in a ſurpriſing manner. Of a 
Claudius truck at Antioch they make an Otho; of 
a Fauſtina, a Titiana; of a Julia Severa, a Didia 
Clara; of a Macrinus, a Peſcennius, &c. Give them 
a Marcus Aurelius, he ſtarts up a Pertinax, by thicken- 
ing the beard alittle, and enlarging the noſe. In ſhort, 
wherever there is the leaſt reſemblance in perſons, re- 
verſes, or legends, an artiſt may from a trivial me- 
dal generate a moſt ſcarce and valuable one. 'This 
fra 


times maiks it; but, above all, by the letters 


88 
Medals caſt 
from an an- 
tique. 


89 
Ancient 
medals re- 
touched; 


is diſtinguiſhable by the falſe varniſh which ſome- 
of the 
4 


rer 
ig exceedingly valuable, and to be found only in the 
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legend, which are always altered. Though this be How to di- 
ſometimes done with an artific2 almoſt niiraculous, yet ſtinguih 
molt commonly the characters ſtraggle, are diſunited, " ER 
and not in a line.” . 

In counterfeits of this kind ſometimes the obverſe is 
not tcuched, but the reverſe made hollow, and filled 
with maſtic coloured like the coin, and engraven with 
ſuch device and legend as was molt likely to bring a 
great price; others are only retouched in ſome mi- 
nute parts, by which, however, the value cf the coin 
is much diminiſhed. © Againſt all theſe arts (ſays 
Mr Pinkerton), ſevere ſcrutiny mutt be made by the 
purchaſer upon the medal itſelf ; and the inveſtigation 
and opinion of eminent antiquaries had upon its being 
altered, or genuine as it is iſſued from the mint. 90 

V. Aleda!, impreſſed with new devices, or ſoldered. — Medals 
In the firſt article of this claſs the reverſes have been with new 
totally filed off, and new ones impreſſed with a dye ge 195 
and hammer. This is done by putting the face cr * 1 
obverſe, which ever is not touched, upon different folds 
of paſteboard, afterwards applying the dye and ſtrik- 
ing it with a hammer. The forgery in this claſs is 
very eaſily diſcovered, as the devices and inſcriptions 
on the counterfeits are known not to exiſt on true 
medals: as the Pons Ælius on the reverſe of Adrian ; 
the Expeditio Judaica of the fame emperor, &c, 

The difference of fabrication in the face or reverſe 
will be diſcovered at the firſt glance by any perſon of 
{kill, | | | 

The ſoldered medals conſiſt of two halves belong- 
ing to different medals, fawed through the middle and 
then joined with folder. This mode of counterfeiting 
is common in filver and brafs coins. They will 
take an Antoninus, for example, and ſaw off the re- 
verſe, then ſolder to the obverſe which they have treat- 
ed in the ſame manner. This makes a medal, which 
from an unknowing purchaſer, will bring an hundred 
times the price of the two coins which compoſe ir. 

When the deceit is uſed in braſs coins, they take care 
that the metals be of one hue; though indeed ſome 
pretenders in this way ſometimes ſolder copper and 
braſs together, which at once reveals the deceit. Me- 
dals which have a portrait on each fide, and which 
are generally valuable, are the moſt liable to a ſuſpi- 
cion of this fraud. To a very nice eye the minute 
ring of ſolder is always viſible; and upon inſerting a 
graver, the fabrication falls into halves.” 

In the fame manner reverſes are ſometimes ſoldered 
to faces not originally belonging to them, as one men- 
tioned by. Petre Jobert of Domitian with an amphi- 
theatre, a reverſe of Titus joined to it, Another art 
is ſometimes made uſe of in this kind of countertcits, 
of which there is an inſtance of the temple of Janus 
upon Nero's medals ; where the middle braſs is taken 
off, and inſerted in a cavity made in the middle of a 
large coin of that prince. In the coins of the lower 
empire, however, the reverſes of medals are ſometimes 
ſo connected with their obverſes, that a ſuſpicion of 
forgery ſometimes occurs without any foundation. 

They are met with moſt commonly after the time of 
Gallienus, when ſuch a number of uſurpers aroſe, that 
it was difficult to obtain an exact portrait of their fea- 
tures; the coiners had not time, therefore, to firike 
a medal for theſe as they could have done for other 
emperors who reigned longer. Hence, on the reverſe 


How to di- of a medal of Marius, who reigned only three days, 


* 


ſtingu ſu 
true from 
counter- 


there is PACATOR OR&BLS, Which thows that at that time 

they had reverſes ready fabricated, to be applied as oc- 
tos c aſion might require. | TOE 

—— Vl. Plated medals, or thoſe which have cleſts. —It has 

91 been already remarked, that many true medals are 

Balg cracked in the edges; owing to the repeated ſtrokes 

le, © ofthe hammer, and the little degree of ductility which 

the metal poſſeſſes. This the forgers attempt to imi- 

tate by a file; but it is eaſy to diltinguiſh betwixt the 

natural and artificial cleft by means of a ſmall needle. 

The natural cleft is wide at the extremity, and appears 

« to have a kind of almoſt imperceptible filaments ; the 

> edges of the crack correſponding with each other in a 

manner which no art can imitate. „ 

The plated medals which have been forged in an- 

cient time were long ſuppoſed to be capable of reſiſt- 

ing every effort of modern imitation; but of late 

years, «ſome ingenious rogues (ſays Mr Pinkerton) 

thought of piercing falſe medals of filver with a red 

| hot needle, which gave a blackneſs to the inſide of the 

com, and made it appear plated to an injudicious eye. 

This fraud is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by ſcraping the inſide 

of the metal.” It is, however, very difficult to diſtin- 

guiſh the forgeries of rude money when not caſt; and 

our author gives no other direction than to conſult a 


| ſkilful medalliſt. Indeed, notwithſtanding all the di- 
rections already given, this ſeems to be a reſource which 


ding. cannot by any means with ſafety be neglected. A real 

— FI** and practical knowledge of medals © is only to be acqui- 

rectious for red (ſays he) by ſeeing a great number, and comparing 

knowing the forged with the genuine. It cannot therefore be 

medals: too much recommended to the young connoiſſeur, who 

wiſhes to acquire ſome knowledge in this way, to viſit 

all the ſales and cabinets he can, and to look upon all 

ancient medals with a very microſcopic eye. By theſe 

means only is to be acquired that ready knowledge 

which enables at firſt glance to pronounce upon a for- 

gery, however, ingenious. Nor let the ſcience of me- 

dals be from this concluded to be uncertain ; for. no 

knowledge is more certain and immediate, when it is 

properly ſtudied by examination of the real objects. A 

man who buys coins, truſting merely to his theo- 

retic peruſal of medallic books, will find himſelf woetul- 

ly miſtaken. He ought to ſtudy coins brit, where only 

they can be ſtudied, in themſelves. Nor can it be mat- 

ter of wender or impilcation of caprice, that a medal- 

lit of ſkill ſhould at one preception pronounce upon the 

veracity or falſehood of a medal ; for the powers of the 

human eye, employed in certain lines of ſcience, are 

amazing. Hence a ſtudent can diſtinguiſh a book a- 

mong a thouſand ſimilar, and quite alike to every other 

eye: hence a ſhepherd can diſcern, &c.: hence the me- 

dalliſt can ſay in an inſtant, © this is a true coin, and this 

is a falſe, though to other people no diſtinction be 
perceptible.” 3m 

Forgeries of modern coins and medals, Mr Pinker- 

ton obſerves, are almoſt as numerous as of the ancient. 

The ſatyric coin of Louis XII. PrADA BABVLONIS 

NOMEN, is a remarkable inſtance; the falſe coin is larger 

than the true, and bears date 1512. The rude coins 

of the middle ages are very early forged, and forgeries 

have Ra Tr: become common. Forged coins of 


Alfred and other early princes of England have ap- 
<P 
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Meſſrs Folkes and Snelling, who have publiſhed them 


geries, though eaſy, require a ſkill in the hiſtory and 


an attempt to rival the ancient maſters. 


than that which leads the common coiner to the gal- 


peared, ſome of which have been done with great 


Value 


. 
« The two noted Engliſh pennies of Rich. I. ſays our N 


author, are of this ſtamp; and yet have impoſed upon 


as genuine in the two beſt books upon Engliſh coins. 
But they were fabricated by the late Mr White of New- 
gate-ſtreet, a noted colleQor, who contaminated an 
otherwiſe fair character by ſuch practices. Such for- 


coinage of the time which luckily can hardly fall to the 
lot of a common Jew or mechanic forger. But the 
practice is deteſtable, were no gain propoſed : and they 
who ſtoop: to it muſt ſuppoſe, that to embarraſs the 

th of any ſcience with forgery and futility, implies no 
infamy. In forgeries:of ancient coin, the fiction is per- 
haps ſufficiently. atoned for by the vaſt ſkill required; 
and the artiſt may plauſibly alledge, that his attention 
was not to deceive, but to excite his utmoſt powers, by 
| But no poſſi- | 
ble apology can be made for forging the rude money 5 
of more modern times. The crime is certainly greater 


lows; inaſmuch as it is committed with more eaſe, and 
the profit is incomparably larger. ? . 


Sxcrg VIII. Of the Vale of Medals, 8 


Aut ancient coins'and medals, though equally ge- 


nuine, are not equally valuable. In medals, as well 
as in every thing elſe, the ſcarcity of a coin ſtamps a 
value upon it which cannot be otherwiſe derived from 
its iptrinſic worth. There are four or five degrees of 
rarity reckoned up; the higheſt of which is called 
unique. The cauſe is generally aſcribed to the few- 
neſs of number thrown off originally, or to their having 
been called in, and recoined in another form. To the 
former cauſe Mr Pinkerton aſcribes the ſcarcity of the 
copper of Otho and the gold of Peſcennius Niger; to 
the latter that of the coinage of Caligula: „though 
this laſt (ſays he) is not of ſingular rarity ; which ſhows 
that even the power of the Roman ſenate could not 
annihilate an eſtabliſhed money ; and that the firſt cauſe 
of rarity, ariſing from the ſmall quantity originally 
ſtruck, ought to be regarded as the principal.” od. 
In the ancient cities Mr Pinkerton aſeribes the ſcar- Cauſes of 
city of coin to the poverty or ſmallneſs of the ſtate ; the ſcarcity 
but the ſcarcity of ancient regal and imperial coins of medals 
ariſes principally from the ſhortneſs of the reign ; and n 22<1ent 
ſometimes from the ſuperabundance of money be- 
fore, which rendered it almoſt unneceſſary to coin any 
money during the reign of the prince. An example 
of this we have in the ſcarcity of the ſhillings of - 
George III. which ſhows that ſhortneſs of the reign does 
not always occaſion a ſcarcity of coin; and thus the 
coins of Harold II. who did not reign a year, are 
very numerous, while thoſe of Richard I. who reign- 
ed ten, are almoſt unique. 
Sometimes the rareſt coins loſe their value, and be- 
come common. This our author aſeribes to the high 
pa given for them, which tempts the poſſeſſors to 
ring them to market; but chiefly to the diſcovering 
of hoards of them. The former cauſe took place with - 
Queen Anne's farthings, ſome of which formerly ſold 
at five guineas ; nay, if we could believe the newſpa- 
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pers, one of them was ſome years ago ſold for 960 l. 
— the latter with the coins of Caunte, the Daniſh king 
11 of England: which were very rare till a hoard of them 
ſometimes Was diſcovered in the Orkneys. As diſcoveries of 
become this kind, however, produce a temporary plenty, ſo 
common, when they are diſperſed the former ſcarcity returns; 
and vice hile on the other hand ſome of the common coins 
verſa become rare through the mere circumſtance of ne- 


„ "ole, WS 

Silver 6, OP As double the number of copper-coins of Greek 
in What cities are to be met with that there are of ſilver, the 
caſes moſt latter are of conſequence much more eſteemed z but 
eſteemed. the reverſe is the caſe with thoſe of the Greek princes. 
All the Greek civic coins of ſilver are very rare ex- 
cepting thoſe of Athens, Corinth, Meſſana, Dyrrha- 

chinm, Maſſilia, Syracuſe, and ſome others. Of the 

Greek monarchic coins the moſt rare are the tetra- 


drachms of the kings of Syria, the Ptolemies, the ſo- 


_ vereigns of Macedon and Bithynia, excepting thoſe of 
Alexander the Great and Lyfimachus. Thoſe of the 
kings of Cappadocia are of a ſmall ſize, and ſcarce to 
be met with. Of thoſe of Numidia and Mauritania, 
the coins of Juba the father are common : but thoſe 
of the ſon and nephew Ptolemy ſcarce. Coins of the 
kings of Sicily, Parthia, and Judza, are rare; the 

_ laſt very much ſo. We meet with no coins of the 
kings of Arabia and Comagene except in braſs ; thoſe 
of the kings of Boſphorus are in electrum, and a few 
in braſs, but all of them rare; as are likewiſe thoſe 
of Philetenis king of Pergamus and of the kings of 
Pontus. In the year 1777, a coin of Mithridates ſold 
for L.26, 5s. bon of all kings and cities 
are ſcarce excepting thoſe of Corinth and her colonies ; 
but the gold coins of Philip of Macedon, Alexander 
the Great and Lyſimachus, as has already been ob- 
ſerved, are common. The filver tetradrachms of all 
kings bear a very high price. The didrachm of Alex- 
ander the Great is one of the ſcarceſt of the ſmaller 


Greek ſilver coins; ſome of the other princes are not 


96 uncommon. . 

Greek cop - In moſt cafes the copper money of the Greek mo- 
per coins. narchs is ſcarce; but that of Hiero I. of Syracuſe is 
uncommonly plenty, as well as that of ſeveral of the 
97 Ptolemies. . 
Roman The moſt rare of the couſular Roman coins are thoſe 
conſulaxe reſtored by Trajan: of the others the gold conſular 
coins. coins are the moſt rare, and the ſilver the moſt com- 
mon; excepting the coin of Brutus with the cap of 
Liberty already mentioned, with ſome others. Some 
of the Roman imperial coins are very ſcarce, particu- 
larly thoſe of Otho in braſs; nor indeed does he occur 
at all on any coin ſtruck at Rome: but the reaſon of 
this may with great probability be ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſhortneſs of his reign; His portrait upon 
the braſs coins of Egypt and Antioch is very bad; as 
well as almoſt all the other imperial coins of Greek 
cities. The beſt likeneſs is on his gold and filver 
coins; the latter of which are very common. The 
Greek and Egyptian coins are all of ſmall or middling 
ſize, and have reverſes of various kinds; thoſe of An- 
tioch have Latin legends,.as well as moſt of the other 
imperial coins of Antioch. They have no other reverſe 
but the SC in a wreath, excepting in one inſtance or 
two of the large and middle brats, where the inſcrip- 
tions are in Greek. Latin coins of Otho in braſs, 

Vor. XI. | | 


eſteemed genuine by connoiſſeurs. 


founders. 
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with figures on the reverſe, are certainly falſe ; though Value. 
in the cabinet of D*Ennery at Paris there was an 
Otho in middle braſs reſtored by Titus, which was 


93 
The leaden coins of Rome are very ſcarce: Moſt en. 
or them are pieces ſtruck or caſt on occaſion of the Roman 
ſaturnalia; others are tickets for feſtivals and exhi- ois. 
bitions, both private and public. The common 
tickets for theatres were made of lead, as were the 
contormati ; perpetual tickets, like the Engliſh filver 
tickets for the opera. Leaden medallions are alfo 


found below the foundations of pillars and other public 


buildings, in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
From the time of Auguſtus alſo we find 

that leaden ſeals were uſed. The work of Ticorini 

upon this ſuhject, intitled Piombi Antiochi, is much re- 
commended by Mr Pinkerton. 99 
The Roman coins, which have been blundered in Of coins 


the manner formerly mentioned, are very rare, and un- 1 
deſervedly valued by the connoiſſeurs. The blunders 8 3388 


in the legends of theſe coins, which in all probability 
are the mere effects of accident, have been ſo far mi- 
ſtaken by ſome medalliſts, that they have given riſe to 
imaginary emperors who never exiſted. A coin of 


Fauſtina, which has on the reverſe sovsT1. s. c. 


puzzled all the German antiquaries, till at laſt Klotz 

gave it the following facetious interpretation: Sine 

omni utilitate ſectamini tantas ineptiat. | 1 190 
The heptarchic coins of England are generally rare Heptarchic 

except thoſe call fycas, which are very common, as well 3 

as thoſe of Burgred king of Mercia. The coins of Al- Eng 4 

fred which bear his buſt are ſcarce, and his other mo- 

ney much more ſo. Thoſe of Hardyknute are fo 

rare, that it was even denied that they had an exiſt- 

ence; but Mr Pinkerton informs us, that there are 

three in the Britiſh muſeum, upon all of which the 

name HARTHCANUT is quite legible. No Engliſh 

coins of King John are to be met with, tho' there are 

ſome Iriſh ones; and only French coins of Richard 1. 

“ Leake (ſays Mr Pinkerton) made a ſtrange blunder 

in aſcribing coins of different kings with two faces, and 

otherwiſe ſpoiled in the ſtamping, to this prince; in 

which, as uſual, he has been followed by a miſled 

number.“ 


Coins of Alexander II. of Scotland are rather ſcarce, 8 _ | 
but thoſe of Alexander III. are more plentiful. Thoſe ins, 


of John Baliol are rare, and none of Edward Baliol to 
be found. | | | 


Sect. IX Of the Purchaſe of Medals. : 


| MepaLs are to be had at the ſhops of goldſmiths 
and filverſmiths, with thoſe who deal in curioſities, 
&c. but in great cities there are profeſſed dealers in 
them. The beſt method of purchaſing medals, how- 
ever, is that of buying whole cabinets, which are every 
year expoſed to auction at London. In theſe the rare 


medals are ſold by themſelves ; but the common ones 
are put up in large lots, ſo that the dealers commonly 


purchaſe them. Mr Pinkerton thinks it would be 
better that medals were ſold one by one ; becauſe a 
lot is often valued and purchaſed for the ſake of a 
ſingle coin ; while the others ſeparately would ſell fer 
perhaps four times the price of the whole lot. If 
any man of common ſenſe and honeſty (ſays Mr Pin- 
D kerton) 
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Purchaſe. kerton) were to take up the trade of ſelling coins in 
London, he would make a fortune in a ſhort time. 

This profitable buſineſs is now in the hands of one or 
two dealers, who ruin their own intereſt by making 
an elegant ſtudy a trade of knavery and impoſition. 
If they buy zoo coins for 108. they will aſk 38. for 

one of the worſt of them! nay, ſell forged coins as 
true to the ignorant. The ſimpletons complain of 
10 Want of buſineſs. A knave is always a fool.” 
price of Ihe gold coins of Carthage, Cyrene, and Syracuſe, 
gold coins are worth about twice their intrinſic value as metal; 
of Car- but the other gold civic coins from 5l. to 30l. each. 
thage, &e. The only gold coins of Athens certainly known to exiſt 
are two lately procured by the Britiſh king. One of 
theſe remains in poſſeſſion of his majeſty, but the other 
was given by the queen to Dr Hunter. There was 
another in the Britiſh muſeum, but ſuſpected not to 
be genuine. Dr Hunter's coin, then, if ſold, would 
bear the higheſt price that could be expected for a 

103 com. n | | | 
Of filver The filver coins of Syracuſe, Dyrrachium, Maſſi- 
. lia, Athens, and a few other ſtates, are common; the 
drachmas and coins of leſſer ſize are worth about 
five ſhillings; the didrachms, tetradrachms, &c. from 
five to ten, according to their ſize and beauty; the 
largeſt, as might naturally be expected, being more 
valuable than the ſmall ones. The tetradrachms, when 
of cities whoſe coins are common, are worth from 7s. 
6d. to 11. 18. but it is impoſſible to put a value upon 
the rare civic coins; ten guineas have been given for 

104 2 (angle one. e 7 5 i 
Greek cop- The Greek copper coins are common; and are al- 
per coins. moſt all of that kind called ſmall braſs ; the middle ſize 
being ſcarce, and the largeſt in all ages prior to the 
Roman emperors een ſo. The common Greek 
coins of braſs bring from zd. to 18d. according to 


their preſervation; but when of cities, whoſe coins are 


rare, much higher prices are given. The want of a 
few cities, however (ſays Mr Pinkerton), is not thought 
to injure a collection ; as indeed new names are diſ- 
covered every dozen of years, ſo that no affortment 
can be perfect. To this it is owing that the rarity of 

T05 the Grecian civic coins is not much attended to.? 
Gold coins The gold coins of Philip and Alexander the Great 
of Philip being very common, bear but from five to ten ſhilllings 
and Alex- above their intrinfic value; but thoſe of the other 
ander. princes, being rare, ſell from 3l. to zol. each, or even 

more. 

The tetradrachms are the deareſt of the ſilver mo- 
narchic money, ſelling from five to ten ſhillings ; and 
if very rare, from zl. to 3ol. Half theſe prices may 
be obtained for the drachmas, and the other denomi- 


Th ions i ion. | 
106 nations in proportion 


Greek cop- The Greek copper coins are for the moſt part ſcar- 


per coins cer than the ſilver, except the Syro-Grecian, which 
morer are are common, and almoſt all ofthe ſize called ſmall 
than the braſs. © They ought (ſays Mr Pinkerton) to bear a 
Alver. high price; but the metal and ſimilarity to the cop- 
per civic coins, Which are common, keep their actual 

purchaſe moderate, if the ſeller is not well inſtructed, 

and the buyer able and willing to pay the price of 

_ rarity.” 
The name of weights given to the ancient Roman 
aſes is, according to our author exceedingly impro- 


per ; as that people had weights of lead and braſs 


% © Sect. IX. 
ſides, without the leaſt appearance of a portrait upon Purchaſe. 
them. Theſe denote the weight by a certain number 
of knobs; and have likewiſe ſmall feurettes engraved 
upon them. According to Mr Pinkerton, whenever 
we meet with a piece of metal ſtamped on both ſides 
with buſts and figures, we may lay it down as a certain 
rule that it is a coin; but when ſlightly ornamented 
and marked upon one fide only, we may with equal 


certainly conclude it to be a weight. x 


| 1 

The ancient Roman aſes are worth from 28. to 21. Price of the 
according to the ſingularity of their devices. Conſu- ancientRo- 
lar gold coins are worth from 11. to 51. Pompey witn 
his ſons 211. and the two Bruti 251. The ſilver coins 


are univerſally worth from a' ſhilling to half a crown; 


excepting that of the cap of Liberty and a few others, 
which it genuine will bring from 10s. to '5l. The 
conſular copper bears an equal price with the ſilver, 
but is more rare; the conſular ſilver coins reſtored by 


Trajan are worth 20s. each. 


With regard to the Roman imperial coins, it is to = 


be obſerved, that ſome of thoſe which belong to 


princes whoſe coins are numer6us, may yet be ren- 
dered extremely valuable by uncommon reverſes. 
Pinkerton particularly points out that of Auguſtus, 
with the legend C. Marivs Trocvs, which is worth 
three guineas, though the filver coins of that prince 
in general are not worth above a ſhilling. In like 
manner, the common gold coins of Trajan are not 
worth above twenty ſhillings, while thoſe with Bafli- 
ca Ulpia, Forum Trajani, Divi nerva et Trajanus,. 
Pater, Divi Nerva et Platina Ang. Profeaio Aug. 
Regna Afignata, Rex Parthus, and ſome others, bear 
from three to ſix pounds. The ticket medals belong 
to the Roman Senate, and are worth from three to 
ten ſhillings. The forged' coins and medallions of 
the Paduan ſell from one to three ſhillings eck. 108 
Of the coins of other nations, thoſe of Hilderic Barbaric 
king of the Vandals are in filver, and worth 10 s.; coins. 
the ſmall braſs of Athanaric, 5 s.; the gold of Theo- 
doric 21. ; the ſecond braſs of Theodahat 5 s. ; the 
ſecond braſs of Badueta rare, and worth 10 s.; the 
third braſs, 3 s. The Britiſh coins are very rare, and 
worth from ten ſhillings to two guiveas each, ſome- 
times much more. Medals with unknown characters 
are always ſcarce and dear. Saxon pennies of the 
heptarchy are rare, and worth from ten {ſhillings to 
ten pounds, according to their ſcarcity and preſerva- 
tion. The coins of the Engliſh kings are common; 
thoſe of Edward the Confeflor, in particular; others 
are rare and worth from ten ſhillings to two guineas, 
while two of Hardyknute are worth no leſs than ten 
guineas. The gold medals of Henry, in 1545, and 
the coronation of Edward, are worth 20l. each : the 
Mary of Trezzo, 3 1. ; Simon's head of Thurloe in 
ow is worth 121. ; his oval medal in gold upon 
Blake's naval victory at ſea is worth 30 l,; and his 
trial piece, if brought to a ſale, would, in Mr Pinker- 
ton's opinion, bring a ſtill higher price. The medals 
of Queen Anne, which are intrinſically worth about 
two guineas and a half, ſell for about 3 J. each; the 
ſilver, of the ſize of a crown piece, ſell for 10s. and 
the copper from five to ten ſhillings. Daſſier's copper 
pieces ſell from two to five ſhillings, and a few bear a 
higher price. 2255 | EA OAT OT EO RT FEE 
The Scottiſh gold coins ſell higher than the mw 
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Arrange» liſh, but the others are on a par. The-ſhilling of 
ment, Ke. Mary with the buſt is rare, and ſells for no leſs than 
zol, the half 31.; and the royal 5l. 5s. The 


1 


Gold coins French teſtoon of Francis and Mary brings 10 J. 108. 
| hr and the Scottiſh one of Mary and Henry would bring 


50 I. as would alſo the medal of James IV. The co- 
ronation medal of Francis and Mary is worth 201. 
Briot's coronation medal ſold in 1755 only for two 
guineas at Dr Mead's ſale; but would now bring 201. 
110 Af fold according to rarity. | | 

Engliſh The Engliſh coins {truck in Ireland are of much the 
coins ſtruek ſame price with thoſe of the native country; but the 
in ireland: St Patrick's halfpence and farthings are rather ſcarce, 
and the rare crown of white metal is worth 4 1. 
gun-money of James II. and all other Iriſh coins are 

very common. N 


Seck, X ene of Diedalty ib the I rule 
: to be derived from them. + 


- Havins thus given a full account of every thing bo 


general relative to medals, we muſt come to ſome 


particulars reſpecting their arrangement, and the enter- 


tainment which a medalliſt may expect from the trou- 


ble and expence he is at in making a collection. 


It has already been obſerved, that one of the prin- 


cipal uſes of medals is the elucidation of ancient hiſ- 
tory. Hence the arrangement of his medals is the 
firſt thing that muſt occur in the formation of a cabi- 
net. The moſt ancient medals with which we are ac- 
quainted are thoſe of Alexander I. of Macedon, who 
began to reign about 501 years before Chriſt. The 
ſeries ought of conſequence to begin with him, and to 
be ſucceeded by the medals of Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, 
Heraclia, and Pontus. Then follow Egypt, Syria, 
the Cimmerian Boſphorus, Thrace, Bithynia, Par- 


thia, Armenia, Damaſcus, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus, Galatia, Cilicia, Sparta, Præonia, Epirus, 


Illyricum, Gaul, and the Alps, including the ſpace of 
time from Alexander the Great to the birth of Chriſt, 
and which is to be accounted the third medallic ſeries 


of ancient monarchs. The laſt ſeries goes down to 


the fourth century, including ſome of the monarchs 


of Thrace, Boſphorus, and Parthia, with thoſe of 
Comagene, Edeſſa or Ofrhoene, Mauritania, and 


Judza. A moſt diſtin& ſeries is formed by the Ro- 
man emperors, from Julius Cæſar to the deſtruction 


of Rome by the Goths; nay for a much longer pe- 


_ riod, were it not that towards the latter part of it 


the coins become ſo barbarous as to deſtroy the beau - 


ty of the collection. 


Many ſeries may be formed 
of modern potentates. T2 


By means of medals we can with great certainty 


determine the various ornaments worn by ancient 
111 Princes as badges of diſtinction. The Grecian kings 


Diadem an have generally the diadem, without any other orna- 


ancientem- ment; and though in general the ſide of the face is 
blem of preſented to view, yet in ſome very ancient Greek and 
— Roman conſular coins, full faces of excellent work- 
manſhip are met with. On ſeveral coins alſo two or 

three faces are to be ſeen, and theſe are always ac- 

counted very valuable. | | 

The diadem, which was no more than a ribbon tied 

round the head with a floating knot behind, adorns 


all the Grecian princes from firit to laſt, and is almoſt” 


The 


k Þ * ” 


an infallible mark of ſovereign power. In the Roman Arrange- 
conſular coins it is ſeen in conjunction with Numa and ment, Kc, 
Ancus, but never afterwards till the time of Licinius, 

the colleague of Conſtantine. Diocleſian, indeed, ac- 

cording to Mr Gibbon, firſt wore the diadem, but his 

portrait upon coins is never adorned with it. 80 

great an averſion had the Romans to kingly power, 

that they rather allowed their emperors to aſſume the 

radiated crown, the ſymbol of divinity, than to wear a 

diadem ; but after the time of Conſtantine it becomes 
common. 'The radiated crown appears firſt on the 


poſthumous coins of Auguſtus as a mark of deifica- 


tion, but in ſomewhat more than a century became 
common. 

The laurel crown, at firſt a badge of conqueſt, was 
afterwards permitted by the ſenate to be worn by Ju- 
lius Czfar, in order to hide the baldneſs of his head. 
From him all the emperors appear with it on their 
medals, even to our own times. In the lower empire 
the crown is ſometimes held by a hand above the head, 
as a mark of piety. Beſides theſe, the naval, mural, 
and civic crowns, appear on the medals both of empe- 
rors and other eminent men, to denote their great ac- 
tions. 'The laurel crown is alſo ſometimes worn by 
the Greek princes. Ihe Arſacidæ of Parthia wear 
a kind of ſaſh round the head, with their hair in rows 
of curls like a wig. The Armenian kings have the 
tiara, a kind of cap which was eſteemed the badge of 
imperial power in the eaſt. Conical caps are ſeen on 
the medals of Xerxes, a petty prince of Armenia, 
and Juba the father, the former having a diadem 
around it. | 1 

The impious vanity of Alexander and his ſucceſſors Symbols of 
in aſſuming divine honours is manifeſt on their medals, divinity of 
where various ſymbols of divinity are met with. Some por coins of 
Ae | . . k Alexander 
of them have an horn behind their ear, either to de- and his fc. 
note their ſtrength, or that they were the ſucceſſors of ceſſors. 
Alexander, to whom this badge might be applied as | 
the fon of Jupiter Ammon. This, however, Mr 
Pinkerton obſerves, is the only one of theſe ſymbols 
which certainly denotes an earthly ſovereign, it being 
doubted whether the reſt are not all figures of gods.— 
According to Eckhet, even the horn and diadem be- 
long to- Bacchus, who invented the latter to cure his 
headachs; and, according to the ſame author, the 
only monarch who appears on coins with the horn is 
Lyſimachus. We are informed, however, by Plutarch, 
that Pyrrhus had a creſt of goats horns to his helmet ; 
and the goat we know was a ſymbol of Macedon. 
Perhaps the ſucceſſors of Alexander wore this badge 
of the horn in conſequence. The helmet likewiſe fre- 
quently appears on the heads of ſovereigns, and Con-. 
ſtantine I. has helmets of various forms curiouſly or- 
namente& | | | 

The diadem is worn by molt of the Greek queens, by 
Orodaltis, daughter of Lycomedes, king of Bithynia ; 
and though the Roman emprelles never appear with 
it, yet this is more than compenſated by the variety of 
their head-drefles. Sometimes the buſt of an empreſs 
is ſupported by a creſcent, to imply that ſhe was the 
moon as her huſband was the ſun of the ſtate. The 
toga, or veil drawn over the face, at firſt implied that 
the perſon was inveſted with the pontifical office; and 
accordingly we find it on the buſts of Julius Cæſar, 
while Pontifex Maximus. -It likewiſe implies the au- 

D 2 gurſhip, 
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Artanye- gurſhip, the augurs having a particular kind of gown. in one of the departments of the rade mark, or in an Arrange» 
ment, &c. called /ana, with which they covered their heads when hollow ſquare ; and this again is ſucceeded by a more ment, Ke. 
EY ” obſerving an omen. In latter times this implies only perfect image, without any mark of the hollow ſquare. 
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conſecration, and is common in coins of empreſſes. 
It is firſt met with on the coins of Claudius Gothicvs 
as the mark of conſecration of an emperor. 'The 
nimbus, or glory, now appropriated to ſaints, has been 
already mentioned, It is as ancient as Auguſtus, but 
is not to be met with on many of the imperial medals, 


even after it began to be appropriated by them. There 


is a curious coin, which has upon the reverſe of the 
common piece with the head of Rome Uzxss Roma, 
in large braſs, Conſtantine L fitting amidſt victories 
and genii, with a triple crown upon his head for Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, with the legend Securitas 
Romz. _ WE 1 . 
In general only the buſt is given upon medals, 
though ſometimes half the body or more; in which 
latter caſe the hands often appear with enſigns of ma- 
jeſty in them; ſuch as the globe ſaid to have been in- 
troduced by Auguſtus as a ſymbol of univerſal domi- 
nion; the ſceptre ſometimes confounded with the con- 
ſular ſtaff, a roll of parchment, the ſymbol of legiſla - 
tive power, and an bandkerchief expreſſive of the power 


over the public games, where the emperor gave the 


ſignal. Some princes hold a thunderbolt, ſhowing that 


their power on earth was equal to that. of Jupiter in 


Heaven; while others hold an image of Victory. 

Medals likewiſe afford a good. number of portraits 
of illuſtrious men ; but they cannot eaſily. be arranged 
in chronological order, ſo that a ſeries of them is not 
to be expected. It is likewiſe vain to attempt the 
formation of a ſeries of gods and goddeſſes to be found 
on ancient coins. Mr Pinkerton thinks it much bet- 
ter to. arrange. them under the ſeveral cities or kings. 
whoſe names they bear. A collection of the portraits 
of illuſtrious men may likewiſe be formed from medals. 
of modern date.. | 


Reverſes of The reverſes of ancient Greek and Roman coins 
Greek and afford an infinite variety of inſtruction and amuſement. 


Roman 
coins, 


They contain figures of deities at full length, with 
their attributes and ſymbols, public ſymbols and diver- 
ſions,  plauts,. animals, &c. &c. and in ſhort almoſt 
every. object of nature or art. Some have the por- 
trait of the queen, ſon, or daughter of the prince 
whoſe image appears on the face or obverſe; and. theſe 
are eſteemed highly by antiquaries, not only becauſe 


Some of the Greek coins are hollow in the reverſe, as 
thoſe of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, and ſome 
other ancient cities of Magna Grecia. About 500 
B. C. perfect reverſes appear on the Greek coins, of 
exquiſite relief and workmanſhip. - The very muſ- 
cles of men and animals (ſays Mr Pinkerton) are ſeen, 
and will bear inſpection with the largeſt magnifier as 
ancient gems, The ancients certainly had not eyes 
different from ours; and it is clear that they muſt have 
magnified objects. A drop of water forms a micro- 
ſcope; and it is probable this was the only one of the 
ancients. To Greek artiſts we are indebted for the 
beauty of the Roman imperial coins; and theſe are 
ſo highly finiſhed, that on ſome reverſes, as that of 
Nero's decurſion, the adventus and progreſſio of vari- 
ous emperors, the fundator pacis of Severus, the fea- 
tures of the emperor, riding or walking, are as exact 
as on the obverſe. But though the beſt Greek ar- 
tiſts were called to Rome, yet the Greek coins under 
the Roman emperors are ſometimes well executed, 
and always full of variety and curioſity. No Roman 
or Etruſcan coins have been found of the globular 
form, or indented on the reverſe like the early Greek. 
The firſt Greek are ſmall pieces of ſilver, while the 
Roman are larger maſles of copper. The former are 
ſtruck ; the latter caſt in moulds. The reverſes of the 
Roman coins are very uniform, the prow of a ſhip, a 
car, or the like, till about the year 100 B. C. when 
various reverſes appear on their conſular coins in all 
metals. The variety and beauty of the Roman impe- 
rial reverſes are well known. The medallit much va- 
lues thoſe which have a number of figures; as the 
Puellæ Faufliniane, of Fauſtina, a gold coin no larger 
than a fixpence, which has 12 figures: that of Trajan, 
regna alſignata, has four; the cangiarium of Nerva five; 
the allocution of Trajan ſeven; of Hadrian 10; of 
Probus 12. Some Roman medals have ſmall figures 
on both ſides, as the Apolloni ſandto of Julian II. Such 
have not received any peculiar name among the medal- 
liſts. Others have only a reverſe, as the noted fpintri- 
_ which have numerals I. II. &c. on the ob- 
verle.”? 44h | | 


The names of the deities repreſented on the rever- gf Ma FRI 


ſes of Greek coins are never expreſſed ; perhaps, as Mr ties repre- 
every coin ſtamped with portraits on both ſides is ac- Pinkerton ſuppoſes, out of piety, a ſymbolical repre- ſented up- 
counted valuable, but becauſe they render it certain ſentation of their attributes being all that they thought on ancient 
that the. perſon. repreſented: on the reverſe was the proper to delineate ; but the Roman coins always ex- eins. 
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wife, ſon, or daughter of him who appears on. the 
obverſe ;, by which means they aſſiſt greatly in the ad- 
juſting of a ſeries. Some, however, with two portraits 
are common, as Auguſtus, the reverſe of Caligula; 
and Marcus Aurelius, reverſe of Antoninus Pius. 


We find more art and 8 in the reverſes of the 


Roman medals than of the Greek: but, on the other 


hand, the latter, have more exquiſite relief and work 


manſhip. The very ancient coins have no reverſes, 
excepting a- rude mark ſtruck into the metal reſem- 
bling that of an inſtrument-with four blunt points on 
vchich · the coin was ſtruck; and was owing to its ha- 
ving been fixed by ſuch an inſtrument on that ſide 


to receive the impreſſion upon the other. To this 


ſucceeds the image of a dolphin, or ſome ſmall animal, 


preſs the name, frequently with an adjunct, as VEXERI 
Victricr, &c. In others, the name of the empe- 
ror. or. empreſs is added; as Popiciriæx Avevsrx, 


round an image of Modeſty; VixTus Avevsri, a, 


legend for an image of Virtue. 

The principal ſymbols of the divine attributes to 
be met with on the Greek medals are as follow: 

1. Jupiter is known on the coins of Alexander the 
Great by his eagle and thunderbolts; but when the 
figure occurs only on the obverſe of coins, he is di- 


ſtinguiſhed by a laurel crown, and placid bearded coun- 


tenance. Jupiter Ammon is known by the ram's-, 
horn twiſting round his ear; a.ſymbol of power and 


ſtrength, aſſumed by ſome of the ſucceſſors of Alex-, - 


ander the Great, particularly by Lyſimachus. 
Fo 1 Doe Nep. 
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ſometimes with a diadem, ſometimes without any Arrange - 


Sead. X. rs. 
11 Ang 2. Neptune is known by his trident, dolphin, or be- 
ment, 2. | — 


ing drawn by ſea-horſes ; but he is ſeldom met with on 
t—— the Grecian coins. 8 
3. Apollo is diſtinguiſhed by an harp, branch of lau- 


rel, or tripod; and ſometimes by a bow and arrows. 


In the character of the Sun, his head is ſurrounded with 
rays; but when the buſt only occurs, he has a fair 
round face, and is crowned with laurel. He is fre- 


quent on the coins of the Syrian princes. 


4. Mars is diſtinguiſhed by his armour, and ſome- 


times by a trophy on his ſhoulders. His head is 


armed with a helmet, and has a ferocious counte- 


nance. ; 


5. Mercury is repreſented as a youth, with a ſmall 


cap on his head, wings behind his ears and on his feet. 


and the wings. 


He is known by the cap, which reſembles a ſmall hat, 
| He appears alſo with the caduceus, or 
wand twined with ſepents, and the marſupium, or purſe, 


Which he holds in his hand. 


6. Aſculapius is known by his buſhy beard; and his 
leaning on a club with a ſerpent twiſted round it. He 


ſometimes occurs with his wife Hygeia or Health, 


with their ſon Tel/phorus or Convaleſcence between 
7. Bacchus is known by his crown of ivy or vine, 
his diadem and horn, with a tyger and ſatyrs around 

8. 'The figure of Hercules is common on the coins 
of Alexander the Great, and has frequently been mi- 
ſtaken for that of the prince himſelf. He appears ſome- 


times as a youth and ſometimes with a beard. He is 


known by the club, lion's ſkin, and remarkable appa- 
rent ſtrength ; ſometimes he has a cup in his hand, and 


a poplar tree, as a ſymbol of vigour, is ſometimes ad- 
ded to the portrait. wet at 
9. The Egyptian Serapis is known by his buſhy 
rd, and a meaſure upon his head. 

10. Apis is delineated in the form of a bull, with a 
flower of the lotos, the water lilly of the: Nile, ſuppoſed 
by Macrobius to be a ſymbol of creation and Jamblichus 
tells us, that Oſiris was thought to have his throne in 


© ; 


11. Harpocrates, the god of Silence, appears with 
his finger on his mouth; ſometimes with the ſiſtrum in 
his left hand; a ſymbol common to moſtof the Egyptian 
deities, ln Bae 

12. Canopus, another Egyptian deity, appears in the 


| ſhape of a human head placed on a kind of pitcher. 


« 'This deified pitcher (ſays. Mr-Pinkerton) ſeems to re- 
fer to an anecdote of ancient. ſuperſtition, which, I be- 
lieve, is recorded by Plutarch.. It ſeems ſome Perſian 
and Egyptian prieſts bad a conteſt which of their deities 
had the ſuperiority. The Egyptian ſaid, that a ſingle 


vale, ſacred to Serapis, would extinguiſh the whole 


power of the Perſian deity. of fire. The. experiment 


was tried; and the wily Egyptian, boring holes in the 


vaſe and ſtopping them with wax, afterwards filled the 


vaſe with water ; which, guſhing through the holes as 
the wax melted, extinguiſhed the Perſian deity. . Hence 


tze vaſe was deified.“ 


13. The Holy Senate and Holy People, appear frequent- 
ly on Greek imperial coins, ſometimes repreſented as 
eld men with beards, at others as youths. 

The goddefles repreſented on medals are, 


x. Juno, repreſented by a beautiful young woman, 


badge, which is reckoned a ſufficient diſtinction, as ment, &c. 


the other goddeſſes all wear badges. Sometimes ſhe 
appears as the goddeſs of marriage; and is then veiled 
to the middle and ſometimes to the toes. She is known 
by the peacock, a bird ſacred to her from the fable of 

2. Minerva is very common on the coins of Alex- 
der the Great ; and her buſt has been miſtaken by 
the celebtated painter Le Brun for the hero himſelf. 
She is very eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the helmet. Her 


ſymbols are, ker armour ; the ſpear in her right hand, 
and the zgis, with a Meduſa's head, in her left; an 


owl commonly ſtanding by her. 


3- Diana of Epheſus is commonly repreſented on the | 


Greek imperial coins ; and appears with a great num- 
ber of breaſts, ſuppoſed to denote univerſal nature. 
She is ſupported by two deer, and carries a pannier 
of fruit upon her head. The buſt of this goddeſs is 


known by the creſcent on her brow, and ſometimes by 


the bow and quiver at her ſide | 


4. Venus is known by an apple, the prize of beauty, 


in her hand. Sometimes ſhe is diſtinguiſhed only. by 


her total want of drefs ; but is always to be known by 
her extraordinary beauty, and is ſometimes adorned 


with pearls about the neck. 


5. Cupid is ſometimes met with on the Syrian coins, 


and is known by his infancy and wings. 


6. Cybele is known by a turreted crown and lion; or 


is ſeen in a chariot drawn by lions. 

7. Ceres is known by her garland of wheat, and is 
common on the Sicilian coins; that. ifland being re- 
markable for its fertility. Sometimes ſhe has two ſer- 


pents by her, and is ſometimes drawn in a chariot by 
them. 


ter Proſerpine. 


8. Proſerpine herſelf is ſometimes met with on coins 


with the name of ae or the girl. 


1. The Egyptian Iſis has a bud or flower on her 
head; a ſymbol of the perpetual bloom of the inha- 
bitants of heaven. She carries alſo a ſiſtrum in her 


hand. | 


10. . The Sidonian Aſtarte appears on a globe ſup- 
ported on a chariot with two wheels, and drawn by 


two horſes... 


_ Theſe are the deities moſt commonly repreſented en 
the Greek coins. The more uncommon are, Saturn 


with his ſcythe, or with a hook on the Heraclian coins; 


Vulcan with his tongs, on the reverſe of a coin of 
Thyatira, repreſented at work in the preſence of Min- 


erva. Adranus, a Sicilian god, is ſomteimes repreſented 


on coins with a dog. Anubis, an Egyptian deity, 
tis is known by his Phrygian bon- 
net; Caſtor and Pollux by a ſtar on the head of each; 
Dis, by his old face, diſhevelled hair and beard, and 
a hook; Flora by her: crown of flowers; Nemeſis by 
her wheel; and Pan by his horns and ears belonging 


has a dog's head. 


to ſome kind of beaſt... 


There are likewiſe to be found on medals many Ta 


She carries in her hands the torches with 
which ſhe is fabled to have gone in ſearch of her daugh- 
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different ſymbols by themſelves; of the moſt remark- Symbols. . 


able of which we. ſhall give. the following table, with 
their ſignifications:. | * | 
: Symbols. 


Signification. 
Solemn games, 


2. Small! 


30 
Arrange- 
meat, &c. 
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Symbols of Countries, &c. 


| | 555 | *Acolonydrawn 
29. Enſign, with the letters cor. \ 


from one le- 
gion. | 


conſiderable part of the difficulty of the ſcience. -. This, 


however, is greater in the Roman than in-the Greek 


15. Pomegranate flowers, Rhodes. medals; for the Greeks commonly inſert as much of 
16. Owl, — — -  Athetls. the word as is ſufficient to enable us eaſily to under- 
17. Pegaſus, - « Corinth, ſtand its meaning ; but it is common for thoſe who at- | 
18. Wolf's head, „Argos. tempt to explain letters that do not often occur, to 11 
19. Bull's head, - - Bceotia. fall into very ridiculous errors. Of this Mr Pinker- Extraordl- 
20. Minotaur's head and labyrinth, Crete. ton gives a moſt remarkable inſtance in Fortunius Li- nary miſ- 
21. Horſe's head, 1 Pharſalia. cetus, a learned man, who finding upon a coin of A.- take of 
22. Lion, e 4 * Marſeilles. drian the letters r. Ia. ſignifying the 14th year of that 8 
23. Tortoiſe, „ Peloponneſus. emperor's reign, imagined that they ſignified Lucer- — 
24. Sphinx, HS Scio. nas invenit Delta; Delta invented lanthorns ;” and 

25. Three legs joined, as in the Iſle Lsien thence aſcribed the origin of lanthorns to the Egyp- 

of Man- money, 15 tians. Tables explaining the meaning of the Abbrevia- 
26. Horſe, - 8 Theſſaly. tions found upon medals have been publiſhed by Patin, 
27. The creſcent, — Byzantium( 4) Urſatus, and others 1 5 
28. Bull . a Suppoſed to be | „ 

75 . a river. Ster. XI. Of Medallions, Medalets, &c. 


Be$1ves the ordinary coins of the ancients, which 


Paſſed in common circulation through the country, 


8 al. ke : Apis, ſtrength there were others of a larger ſize, which are now term- 
30. f or ſecurity, ed medallions, Theſe were ſtruck on the commence- 
WE 3 5 { Peace and con- ment of the reign of a new emperor and other ſolemn 
31. : 2 cord, occaſions : frequently alſo, by the Greeks in particular, 
32. Cornucopia, — Abundance. as monuments of gratitude or of flattery. Sometimes 
33. Pontificial hat, Prieſthood. they were mere trial or pattern pieces; and thoſe 
Par eb, : ; Baton of com- abound after the time of Maximian with the words 

34 N af mand. Tres Monete on the reverſe. The common opinion 
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(a) This appears on the early coins of Byzantium, with the legend BYZANTIN zar. & the preſerver of 


Byzantium.” The reaſon of this was, that when Philip of Macedon beſieged the city, and was about to ſtorm 
it in a cloudy night, the moon ſhone out on a ſudden and diſcovered him; by which means the inhabitants 
had time to colle& their torces and repulſe him. 'The Turks, on entering Conſtantinople, found this badge in 


many places: and ſuſpecting ſome ar 4. power in it, aſſumed the ſymbol and its power to themſelves; i@ _ 


that the creſcent is now the chief Turkith enſign. 


0 


Sect. XI. 


Symbols. Signification. , nt . Arange - 
2. Small cheſt or hamper, with a Myſtic rites of 1 The world pre- ment, &c- 
ſerpent leaping out, Bacchus. | TO PETS ſerved by the 
| Coin ſtruck 35. Globe on an altar with three ] gods for the 
| | EP | at Antioch, ſtars. 1 dee ſons-of 
3. Anchor on Selucian medals, where an an · | Conſtantine: 
| | chor was dug | ' 1 l I. 73 
wed „„ 36. e Os raw! : 5 Loco Fs Security. 
4. Apollo on Syrian coins, on an L x 37. Tribuli, a kind of Chevaux de | \ 
b ee an { Covered tripod. : Frize, JJ BO Oey © Foe: { Unknown. 
| CAriſteus the 38. Altar or tripod, . . +. Piety. 
$. Bev . 0 Son of Apol- 39. Dolphin, ON let cs. BA 
0 | 0. 40. Lectiſtern is „„ 
8. Sn: Apollo. 41. Mituus, or twiſted wand. Augurſhip. 
5. Reed, - > A river. 42. Apex, or cap with ſtrings, Pontificate. 
4 Ivy and grapes, - Bacchus. 43. Thenſa, or chariot employed to Conſeer ation of 
p | | Ceres and Pro- carry images an empreſs. 
9 Foppe 7 N wſerpine. Fi 2 4 Ditto. ; 
10. Corn, — 3 Ceres. N i 4 1 Conſecration o 
11. Owl and olive, Minerva. 47. Fe | Lan emperor. — 
12. Dove, - „ ven | He a ke es | „ 7 
- | Diana, Ceres, The legends put upon medals are deſigned as ex- Legends of 
13. Torch, — f Or Proſer- planations of them; but as the compaſs of even the Medals. 
5 I pine. largeſt coins does not admit of any great length of 
Muni: 1 The ſun, Belus, inſeription, it has always been found neceſſary to uſe 
r or Venus. abbreviations; and in readily decyphering theſe lies a 


> 
. ' 
4 
— 
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lets, 


_— Medi * 
2 lions, &c. 
— — 


Chriſtina queen of Sweden procured about 3000. 
the king of France's collection there are 1200: a num- 


Of meda- | 
| ped the notice of medalliſts, viz. the ſmall coins or 


15 . M Ei 
is, chat all the Roman pieces of gold exceeding the 


' denarius aureus, all in filver exceeding the denarius, 


and all in braſs exceeding the ſeſtertius, went under 
the denomination of medallions ; but Mr Pinkerton 


thinks that many of theſe large pieces went in circu- 


lation, though not very commonly, as the five and two 

zuinea pieces, ſilver crowns, &c. do in Britain. 
The fineſt medallions were preſented by the mint-ma- 
ſers to the emperor, and by the emperor to his friends, 


as ſpecimens of fine workmanſhip. The beſt we have 


at preſent are of braſs, and many of them compoſed 


of two ſorts of metal; the centre being copper, with 


a ring of braſs around it, or the contrary : and the 
inſcription is ſometimes confined to one of the metals, 
ſometimes not. There is x remarkable difference be- 
tween the Greek and Roman medallions in point of 
thickneſs ; the latter being frequently three or four 
lines thick, while the other ſeldom exceed one. Very 
few medallions, however, were ſtruck by the Greeks 
before the time of the Roman emperors ; but the Greek 
medallions of the emperors are more numerous than 
thoſe of the Romans themſelves. All theſe pieces, 
however, are of ſuch high price that few private per- 
ſons are able to purchaſe them. In the laſt century 
In 


ber formerly ſuppoſed not to exiſt; and Dr Hun- 
ter's collection contains about 4.00, excluſive of the 
Egyptian. DET | 
Beſides theſe large pieces, there are ſmaller ones of 
a ſize ſomewhat larger than half-crowns; and by 
Italian medalliſts are called medaglion cini, or ſmall 
medallions. They are ſtill ſcarcer than the large 
kind. & | 
There is ſtill a third kind, which have almoſt eſca- 


miſfilia ſcattered among the people on ſolemn occa- 
fions ; ſuch as thoſe ſtruck for the ſlaves on account 
of the ſaturnalia; counters for gaming; tickets for 
baths and feaſts; tokens in copper and in lead; &c. 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by Mr Pinkerton by the name 


of medalets, Many, or perhaps almoſt all, of thoſe 
truck for the ſaturnalia, were ſatyrical ; as the ſlaves 
had then a licence to ridicule not only their maſters 
but any perſon whatever. Mr Pinkerton mentions 


one of the moſt common pieces of this kind, which 


has on the obverſe the head of an old woman veiled, 
with a laurel crown ; the reverſe only s. c. within a 
wreath. Baudelot is of opinion that it is the head of 
Acca Laurentia, the nurſe of Romulus, to whom a 
feſtival was ordained. Perhaps (ſays Mr Pinkerton), 
it was ſtruck in ridicule of Julius Cæſar; for the man- 
ner of the laurel crown, and its high appearance over 
the head, perfectly reſemble that of Julius on his coins.” 
Some have a ſhip upon one ſide; on the reverſe T, 
or a croſs, which was the image of Priapus; and oc- 
caſioned many falſe invectives againſt the firſt Chri- 
ſtians, who paid ſuch reſpect to the croſs. Some pieces 


have the heads of the emperors upon one fide; on 


the reverſe> only numerals III. IV. V. &c. and the 
noted ſpintriati of Tacitus. Both theſe kinds appear to be 
tickets for the baths, as the number ſeems to denote the 
particular bath. Some have the head of a girl, with 
a veſſel uſed at the baths in her hand. The ſpintriati 
are ſo immodeſt, that few will bear mention. But 
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ſome are merely ludicrous ; as one which has an aſs Medal- 
with a bell about his neck, and a ſoldier riding him; lions, &. 


another with two figures hoiſting a woman in a baſket 
into the air. Of thoſe that will juſt bear mention, is 
a man with titles around him, as chief of the games; 
and a woman in ridicule of the modeſt bath-girl above- 
mentioned. There is alſo one marked xix, on which 
appears an imperator triumphing in a car ; this car is 
placed on the back of a camel; and behind the impe- 
rator is a monkey mimicking him. 7 
A fourth claſs of medals are called contorniati from Of 
the Italian contorniato, © encircled ;”” 
hollow circle which commonly runs around them. 
They are diflinguithed from medallions by their thin- 
neſs, faint relief, reverſes ſometimes in relief, ſome- 
times hollow; and in general by the inferiority in 
their workmanſhip. The opinions of medalliſts con- 
cerning theſe pieces are very various ; ſome ſuppoſe 
them to have been ſtruck by Gallienus to the memory 
of illuſtrious men and celebrated athlete, at the time 
that he cauſed all the conſecrated ccins of his pre- 
deceſſors to be reſtored ; others aſcribe their invention 
to Greece, &c. but Mr Pinkerton is of opinion that 
they were only tickets for places at public games. 
Many of them, notwithſtanding their inferior work- 
manſhip, are very valuable on account of their pre- 
ſerving the portraits of ſome illuſtrious authors of an- 
tiquity, no where elſe to be found. Much depen- 
dance, however, cannot be put on the portraits of 
Greek authors and eminent men found upon ſome of 
them ; for though we know that the buſts of Salluſt, 
Horace, &c. muſt have been ſtruck when their per- 
ſons were freth in the memory of the artiſts, yet it 
was otherwiſe with Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, &c. 
which are to be found in ſome of them. Even theſe, 
however, are valuable, as being ancient and perhaps 
traditional portraits of theſe great men. 'The laſt 
whoſe portraits are ſuppoſed to have been delineated 
in this way, are Apollonius Tyaneus who flouriſhed 
in the time of Domitian, and Apuleins in that of 
Marcus Antoninus. Mr Pinkerton thinks it a con- 
firmation of his opinion cancerning theſe medals, that 
the reverſes always contain ſome device alluding to 
public games, as that of a charioteer driving a cha- 


riot, &c. | | 


Seer. XII. Directions for Making Cabinets 


We muſt now proceed to the laſt part of our ſub- 
je, viz. that of giving directions for the formation 
of cabinets. As we have already ſeen that the forma- 
tion of any one muſt be attendedywith very confider- 
able expence, it is neceſſary for every one who at- 
tempts this to proportion the cabinet to his own cir- 
cumſtances. There are, properly ſpeaking, three kinds 
of cabinets. I. Thoſe meant to contain a coin of 
every ſort that has been iſſued from the mint in every 
age and country; but this, which may be called the 
large and complete cabinet, is not to be purchaſed by 
private perſons. That of Dr Hunter already men- 
tioned is perhaps one of the beſt private cabinets ever 
known; and coit 23, oool. but as many dupheates - 
were ſold as coſt 2000l. by which means the expence 
was reduced to 213000. The vaſt collection made by 
the king of France coſt upwards of 100, oool. The 

ſmaller 


becauſe of the torniati, 
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Dire&ions ſmaller cabinet may be fuppoſed to conſiſt only of 


oabinats: 


ſor making middle and ſmall Roman braſs, Engliſh pennies, groats, 


&c. with a few medals of the more valuable kind, and 
may be ſuppoſed to incur an expence of from 200 to 


xoool. The ſmalleſt kind is called a caſter of medals 


and does not confiſt of above a thouſand at moſt of 
various kinds; and conſequently the expence mult de- 
pend on the pleaſure of the proprietor. _ 

In the formation of the grand cabinet, it muſt be 


obſerved that the Greek medals of every denomination - 
do not admit of any arrangement by the metals like the 


Roman; not any & 99 ſeries of this kind being met 
with even in the moſt opulent cabinets. Hence in all 
eolleQions the civic coins are ranged according to an 


alphabetical order; and the monarchic in a chronologi- 


cal one. The ſame rule is to be obſerved in the Roman 
conſular medals; they are ranged, like the coins of the 
Greek cities, in the alphabetical ſeries of the families. 
The Roman imperial coins are only thoſe capable of 
being arranged according to ſizes and metals. Even 


from this muſt be excepted the minimi, or very ſmalleſt 


coins; which are ſo ſcarce, that the only regular ſeries 
of them in the world is that belonging to the king of 
Spain, which was formed by a moſt ſkilful French me- 
dalliſt, and conſiſts of all the metals. The arangement 


of a grand cabinet, according to Mr Pinkerton, is as 


follows. 4h 
J. The coins of cities and of free ſtates in alphabeti- 


cal order: whether uſing Greek, Roman, Punic, E- 
truſcan, or Spaniſh characters. | 


« II. Kings in chronological ſeries, both as to foun- 


dation and ſeniority of reign. 


citie $. ; 

« IV. Other illuſtrious perſons. 

CV. Roman aſes. | | | : 

« VI. Coins of families, commonly called conſular. 
VII. Imperial medallions. 1 

„VIII. Imperial gold. 5 

« IX. Imperial minimi of all metals. 

KX. Imperial ſilver. 

„ XI. Imperial firſt braſs. 

« XII. Second braſs.. 

«. XHL Fhirdbrafs.” + Ks 

« XIV. Colonial coins, which are all of braſs. _ 

«© XV. Greek cities under the emperors, of all me- 
tals and ſizes. In a ſmaller cabinet they may be put 
with the Koman, according to their metal and fize. 
Thoſe without the emperor's head go to claſs I. though 
ſtruck in Roman times. 5 | | 

„XVI. Egyptian coins ſtruck under the Roman 
emperors, of all metals and ſizes. They are moſtly of a 
baſe metal called by the French patin ; it is a kind of 
pot metal or brittle braſs. 

C XVII. Contorniati, or ticket medals. 

„XVIII. Coins of Gothic princes, &c. inſcribed 
with Roman characters. 

XIX. Coins of ſouthern nations uſing uncommon 
x renal as the Perſian, Punic, Etruſcan, and Spa- 
niſh. 

« XX. Coins of northern nations uſing uncommon 
characters, as the Punic and German. 

In the modern part no ſeries can be formed of 


III. Heroes, heroines, founders of empires, and 


Li 


eopper that will go back above two centuries; but ſo- 
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quences (chronological ſeries) of gold and ſilver. may Directions 
be arranged of all the different ET kingdoms, and for makiug 
Rates, as far as their ſeveral coinages will allow. Thoſe cabinets. 


ſeparated; though it is beſt to arran 


of England and France will be the moſt perfect. Mo- 
dern ſilver is commonly arranged in three ſequences; 
the dollar, the groat, and the penny ſizes. The me- 
dals of each modern country ought of courſe to be 
each ſet in chro- 
nological order, let their fize of metal be what they will. 
It may be remarked here, that modern medals, of the 
ſize of a  tea-ſaucer, are only ſo many monuments of 
barbariſm. The ancient medallions are almoſt univer- 

fally but litttle larger than our crown-piece, though three 
or four of them may extend to about two inches diame- 
ter, but very many modern medals to four inches and 
more. A large medal always declares an ignorant 
prince or an ignorant artiſt. Into the ſize of a erown- 
piece the ancients threw more miracles in this way than 
will ever appear in theſe monſtrous productions. 
Theſe directions will likewiſe apply to the forma- 
tion of a cabinet of the ſecond kind; but if the col- 
lector means to form a ſeries of large Roman braſs, he 
will find the coins of four or five emperors ſo ſcarce 
as not to be attainable in that ſeries, even at any 
price. He muſt therefore ſupply their places with 

middle braſs, as is allowed with regard to Otho; even 
in the beſt cabinets, there not being above three coins 
of that emperor in large braſs known in the world: 
whereas of the middle braſs, two or three hundred 
may exiſt. For this reaſon Mr Pinkerton concludes, 


that in cabinets of the ſecond claſs, the collector may 


3 the large and ſecond braſs together as he 
thinks proper, in order to ſave expence; though it 


would not do ſo well to unite ſuch diſproportionate 
ſizes as the large and ſmall. In the ſmall ſequence, 


however (ſays he), there can be no harm in his mix- 
ing gold, filver, and braſs, as chance or curioſity may 
lead him to purchaſe any of theſe-metals. And tho? 
yourſtarched bigotted medalliſt may ſneer becauſe ſuch 


a ſequence would controvert his formal and narrow way 


of thinking, common ſenſe will authoriſe us to laugh 
at the pedant in our turn, and to pronounce ſuch a 
ſeries more various, rich, and intereſting, than it 
the collector had arranged only one metal, and re- 


jected a curious article becauſe he did not collect gold 


or ſilver. In like manner, if, in the modern part of 


the ſmaller cabinet, any coin of a ſeries is of high 


price, or of bad impreſſion, there can be no impro- 
priety in putting another of the ſame reign, which is 
cheaper, or better executed, though of a different de- 

nomination or of a little larger ſize. In ſhort, the 
collector has no rules but in the Greek cities and Ro- 
man families, to obſerve alphahetical order and chro- 


nology in every thing elſe. 


TABLES of ancient Coins. 


The moſt ancient coins, according to Froelich, are 


_ diſtinguiſhed by the following marks, which he ac- 


counts infallible. 1. Their oval circumſerence, and 

globulous ſwelling ſhape. 2. Antiquity of alphabet. 

3. The characters being retrograde, or the firſt divi- 

ſion of the legend in the common ſtyle, while the next 

is retrograde. 4. The indented ſquare already deſcri- 

bed. 5. The ſimple ſtructure of the mintage. 6. ha” 
U 
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Tables. 


Ancient of the very old coins are hollowed on the reverſe, with 
coins. the image impreſſed on the front. 7. The dreſs, ſym- 
= bols, Kc. frequently of the rudeſt deſign and execu- 


0 


tion. 
itt I. Ancient Creek Colnr. 


1. Thoſe without impreſſion. | 
2. With one or more hollow indented marks on one 
fide; and an impreſſion in relief on the other. —Of Chal- 
cedon on the Helleſpont, Leſbos, Abdera, in Thrace, 
Acanthus in Macedon, thoſe ſaid to belong to Egium 
in Achaia. This claſs continues from about goo to 
700 B. C. N 

3. With an indented ſquare divided into ſegments, 
having a ſmall figure in one of them; the reſt blank, 
with a figure in relief on the obverſe.— Of Syracuſe 
and other places adjacent. Continue from 700 to 
600 B. C. 1 55 

4. Coins hollow on the reverſe, with figures in relief 
on the obverſe. Of Caulonia, Crotona, Metapontum, 
&c. Suppoſed by ſome to be a local coinage of Magna 
Gæcia; but probably of equal antiquity with the 
former. | 
- 5. Coins in which a ſquare dye is uſed on one or 
both ſides.— Of Athens, Cyrene, Argos, &c.—Of 
Alexander I. and Archelaus I. of Macedon. Diſuſed 
in the reign of the latter about 420 B. C. 

6. Complete coins, both in obverſe and reverſe, oc- 
cur firſt in Sicily in the time of Gelo, about 491 
B. G. | | 
J. Coins of Alexander the Great and his ſucceſſors. 
About the time of this hero the Greek coins began to 
attain to perfection, and were ſtruck of uncommon 
beauty. It is remarkable, that on the coins of this 
monarch his own image ſeldom occurs. 'The only one 
yet found of Alexander with his portrait upon it, and 
ſtruck during his reign, is a filver hemidrachm in Dr 
Hunter's cabinet, which is repreſented Plate CCXClI. 
no 3. After his death many coins bear his portrait. 

Trebellius Pollio informs us, that ſome coins, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Alexander, uſed to be worn as amu- 
lets; and many medals are met with in cabinets bo- 
red ſeemingly with that intention. 

8. Coins of the ſucceſſors of Alexander. — Thaſe of 
the Syrian monarchs almoſt equal the coins of Alex- 
ander himſelf in beauty. Thoſe of Antiochus VI. 
are ſuppoſed to be the moſt perfect patterns of male- 
beauty to be met with any where. The Egyptian 
Ptolemies are ſomewhat inferior. | 

9. The coins of the Arſacidæ of Parthia done by 
Greek workmen. | ; | | 

10. The Greek imperial coins, being ſuch as have 
the head 65.an emperor or empreſs : ſuch as have not 
theſe imprefſions being clafſed with the civic coins, 
though ſtruck under the Roman power. None of the 
imperial coins occur in gold. Of filver there are thoſe 
of Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Tarſus, Berytus, Cæſarea. 
Egyptian ſilver coins of baſe metal. Syrian ſilver coins, 
- | whicmCEmetimes'bear on the reverſe the club of Her- 

cules, or the 'Tyrian ſhell-fiſh. Thoſe of Sidon bear 

the image of the goddeſs Aſtarte, or her chariot. 

Thoſe of Cæſarea in Cappadocia of better work than 

the Syrian. Lycian coins of good workmanſhip ; on 

the reverſe two harps and an owl fitting upon them. 

Silver coins of Gelon in Sarmatia reſembling the Sy- 
Vor. XI. 


A. * 


8. 


rian. The ſituation of this town is very much un- Ancient 


known. It ſeems to have been ſituated on the north 
of the Euxine ſea where ſome Sarmatic or Sclavonic 
tribes were mingled with the Scythians or Goths. 
The Greek imperial braſs coins are very numerous. 
A ſeries of almoſt all the emperors may ke had from 


thoſe of Antioch, with a Latin legend on the obverſe 


and Greek on the reverſe. Thoſe of Bithynia and 
Phrygia remarkable for good workmanſhip. The coins 
of Tarſus remarkable for their curious views of ob- 


jets, almoſt in perſpective. The Egyptian coins, 


trom the time of Auguſtus to Nero are worſe ex- 
ecuted than afterwards. From Nero to Commo- 
dus they are frequently of admirable workmanthip, 
and in a peculiar ſtyle diſtinct both from the Geeek 
and Roman. From the time of Commodns they de- 
cline, and are loſt after the reign of Conſtantins I. 
The Egyptian braſs coins of the Roman period are 
likewiſe of excellent workmanſhip, eſpecially in the 
time of Antoninus Pius. | 


TazLs II. Roman Coins. 


I. The conſular coins, called alſo the coins of fami- 
lies, and arranged alphabetically in cabinets, accord- 
ing to the names of the families which appear on them. 
They are, 


1. Braſs coins, — Theſe conſiſt chiefly of large pieces 


of rude workmanſhip without any intereſting imagery. 
In cabinets they are generally kept in boxes apart by 
themſelves. The as bears the head of Janus; the ſe- 


mis of Jupiter with S; the triens of Minerva with four 


ciphers ; the quadrans of Hercules with three ci- 
phers; the ſextans of Mercury with two ciphers ; 
and the uncia bears the head of Rome with one ci- 
pher. In all theſe pieces the prow of a ſhip is con- 
ſtantly the figure on the reverſe, with very few excep- 
tions. Sometimes, indeed, they have a ſhell, two heads 
of barley, a frog, an anchor, or a dog, on the re- 
verſe. About the time of Julius Cæſar both the ob- 


verſes and the reverſes of the coins began to be al- 
tered. _. | 


2. Silver. 


dene that the value was ten aſes. On the reverſe 
was Caſtor and Pollux, or a chariot of victory. Af- 


terwards the buſts of various deities make their ap- 


pearance ; and in the ſeventh century of Rome the 
portraits of iluſtrious perſons deceaſed are met with: 
but till the time of Julius Czſar no figure of any 
living perſon 1s to be met with ; Julius himſelf being 


the firſt who afſumed that honour. "The workmanſhip 


on the beſt and worſt ſilver is much the fame. The 
reverſes are very curious, and point out many remark- 
able events in Roman hiſtory ; but none of theſe cc- 
cur till about a century before the chriſtian era. The 


large denarn, with Roma, are the moſt ancient; and 
ſome of theſe bear the Pelaſgic A, not the Roman. . 


The filver ſeſtertii have a head of Mercury, with a 
caduceus on the reverſe. The quinarii have always 
a head of Jupiter, with a victory on the reverſe 


3. Gold. —Moſt of theſe are of great value. The 


number of theſe exceeds not 100; thoſe of braſs 200; 
and of filver 2000. The aureus is the general gold 
com ; but two or three 7 

wile occur. 


go d ſemiſſes of families like- 
E II. 


Of this the denarius was the firſt and g 
principal coin. It was ſtamped originally with X, 
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coins. 


WM > DA 3 © 1 Tables. 
N common pieces are thoſe with only numerals on the Ancient 
obverſe, which go the length of XIII; probably tic- 4 4 cer y 
kets for the baths. A great many occur in the tine 
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II. Roman imperial coins. 6 84, 
I. Braſt.— This is of three ſizes, large, middle, 
| and ſma'l.* The firſt forms a moſt beautiful ſeries, 


but very expenſive. The various colours of the plati- 


gradually declined in ſize from the time of Severus; 
ſo that parts of the as could not be ſtruck, or at leaſt 
it was held unneceſſary to ſtrike them. Trajanus De- 
cius attempted in vain to reſtore the coinage; and Va- 
lerian and Gallienus were forced to iſſue denarii ærei 
and ſmall affaria. The ſeries of large and of middle 


na have the fineſt effect. It is the moſt important of 
all the Roman coins, and exceeds even the gold in 


value ee Moe — 
The middle braſs is next in value to the former; 
and in it are many rare and curious coins, particular- 
ly intereſting to Britons, as elucidating the hiſtory of 
the iſland. Of theſe are the triumphal arch of Clau- 
dius; the Exerc. 'BriTanxicus of Adrian; the 
coins of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus, with 
a Victory, Vicroria BRITAR.: but eſpecially thoſe 


perſonifying the country BrrTannia. The num- 


40 ber of Roman coins relating to Britain (ſays Mr Pin- 
kerton) is remarkable, more than 20 having been ſtruck 
at various times; while thoſe perſonifying Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and other regions of the empire, exceed not four 
or ſix at moſt for each country. Only one country 
vies with Britain, and that is Dacia on the extreme 
north-eaſt of the empire, as Britain on the extreme 


north-weſt. No doubt this circumſtance of remote- 


neſs in theſe two countries recommended them to this 


particular attention, as more expreſſive of the Roman 


wer. | 6 
The ſmall braſs ſeries abounds alſo with curious 
coins. They are ſcarce till the time of Valerian and 


Gallienus, but very common afterwards. Mr Pinker- 


ton recommends, therefore, to form a ſeries in ſilver 


as well as braſs; both being the cheapeſt of all 


the Roman coins. „ In this ſeries (ſays he), 


it is a common fault to arrange many coins which 


have been plated with gold or ſilver, the forgeries of 
ancient times, but which time has worn off either 
wholly or in part. All real braſs coins have the s. c 


power of ſtriking braſs, while the emperor himſelf had 
that of gold and filver. When the s. c. therefore, is 


wanting, the coin was certainly once plated; as, in 


general, the different type and fabric, being thoſe of 


gold and ſilver, ſufficiently thow themſelves. With 


Pertinax, A. D. 192, there is a temporary ceſſation 
of ſmall braſs ; nor after him do any princes occur in 


that feries till Valerian, A. D. 254, excepting Traja- 


nus Decius, A. D. 250 only. After Valerian the fe- 
Ties is continuous and common. The braſs coinage 


braſs are of two fixed and known ſizes; the former a- 
bout that of the crown, the latter of the half crown: 
though after Severus they graduahy leſſen. But the 
{ſmall braſs takes in all parts of the as; and every braſs. 
coin not Jarger than a ſhilling belongs to this ſeries. 
The minimi, indeed, or very ſmalleſt, it is proper to 
keep apart. The coins of Julius Cæſar in this ſize are 
of peculiar fine workmanſhip. _ They bear his por-. 
trait reverſe of Auguſtus" or the reverſe bas a croco- 
dile EcyeTo carTa. There are ſeveral with Mark 
Anthony, and ſeme with Cleopatra; but the more 


of Nero; of which Mr Pinkerton particulariſes one 
which has “on the reverſe a table ornamented with 
griffins and other devices. Upon it is placed a wreath 
of laurel ; and a beautiful vaſe, of which the emboſſed 
human figures are ſo minute, and finiſhed fo ſurptiſing- 
ly, as to ſtamp theſe: coins the moſt exquiſite produc- 
tions of the ancient mint. From the time of Nero 


to that of Veſpaſian no ſmall braſs occurs; but there 


are many of this emperor and of his ſon Titus; while 
Domitian has as many as Nero, and Domitia his wife 


has almoſt as many. Succeeding emperors to the time 
of Pertinax have alſo many braſs coins; but from his 
time to that of Valerian there are no real ſmall braſs, 
excepting thoſe of Trajanus Decius. After Gallienus 
there are a great many coins of this kind; and Mr 
Pinkerton mentions one in Dr Hunter's cabinet, of 
an unknown perſon named Nigrianus. The coin ſeems 
to have been ſtruck at Carthage; and our author con- 


"cludes that he was an African Uſurper, father to Ni- 


grinianus. 


2. Silver.—This ſeries is very complete, and the 
cheapeſt of any; eſpecially as the ſmall braſs be- 


comes a fine ſupplement to it ; the latter being had in 


plenty when the ſilver becomes ſcarce, and the:ſilyer 


being plentiful when the braſs was ſcar eG. 
3. Gold. The Roman imperial gold coins form a 
ſeries of great beauty and perfection; but on account 
of their great price are beyond the purchaſe of private 
i perun ; K 

4. The colonial coint occur only in braſs, none, 
'excepting that of Nemauſus, having a right to coin 


filver. © They begin in Spain with Julius Cæſar and 
c. Anthony, and ceaſe with Caligula, who took away 
till the time of Gallienus; as the ſenate alone had the 


the privilege of coinage from the Spaniſh colonies. 
The moſt beautiful are thoſe of Corinth. The other 
remarkable colonial coins are thoſe of Emerita, lice, 


Terraco, Caffandria, Babba, Berytus, Cæſarea, Pa- 
træ, Emiſa, Heliopolis, or Balbec, Ptolemais, Sidon, 
Tyre, Deulton, Dium, Troas, Rheſaina, Neapolis 
of Samaria, which bears a repreſentation of Mount 
. Gerizzim with the temple on it, Hippo in Africa, 
On many of theſe, coins we meet with fine re- 
preſentations of temples, triumphal arches, gods, god- 


&c. 


deſſes, and illuſtrious perſons. But coins with thoſe 


repreſentations are by no means common; the colonial 


coins till the time of Trajan bearing only a plough, 
or ſome other ſimple badge of a colony. Camelodu- 
num is the 
any coins. WEE. 83 | 

5. The minimi.— This includes the ſmaleſt coins of 


all denominations moſt of which do not exceed the 


ſize of a ſilver penny. They are the moſt curious of 
all: but no ſeries of them was ever formed by any per- 


ſon except the abbe Rothelin, whoſe collection form- 


ed of all metals paſſed to the queen of Spain. The 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of theſe ſmall coins*&hrobably 
their diminutive ſize; by reaſon of which they are 
moſtly loſt. | L - a. 
It is ſurpriſing that numbers of Roman coins are 
ſound through all countries once ſubject to that power- 
ful people. Some have been met with in the Ork- 


nere; 


# 


only colony in Britain of which Wwe have 


Tables. 
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weight of the Lydian gold coins. 


K 


OP many in the moſt remote parts of owe 
a, and Africa, known to the ancients, 


Tab III. 


1 The Lydians appear to have invented coinage ; 
though, perhaps, this honour may be diſputed with 
them by the Greeks. 

2. The Aflyrians, Medes, Babylonians, Phenicians, 
and Egyptians, had no coins. 


Coins of other ancient Nationc. 


of gold to pay Charon's fare. 
3. No Indian or Chineſe coins are to be met with 


till a very late period; and even then ſo rude as ſcarce 


to be worth notice. Voltaire mentions a colle&ion of 
ancient Chineſe and Indian coins made by the emperor 
of China in 1700; but Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſes ir to 


have conſiſted only of the Greek and Roman money 


which had been introduced into theſe countries, 

4. The Lydian coins have no legends ; ſo that mere 
conjecture only determines the ancient coins of electrum 
and filver found in Aſia, and different from the Per- 
fian, to belong to Lydia. Crœſus coined gold into 
a form which he called Hatert; and Mr Pinkerton 
mentions a very ancient gold coin in Dr Hunter's ca- 


binet, which he ſuppoſes to have. been one of theſe. 


It has a globous figure, with indented marks on one ſide, 
and on the other a man kneeling, with a fiſh held out 


in the left hand, and a ſword depending in the right. 


It weighs four drams ; which Joſephus tells us was the 
In the ſame col- 
lection are other gold coins little. inferior in antiqui- 
ty; the moſt ancient of which, our author ſuppoſes, 
may have been coined by the cities of Aſia Minor, as 
coinage paſſed through them to Greece. 
admirable workmanſhip, and as much ſuperior to the 
beſt Sicilian coins, as the latter are to all the reſt in 
the world. | Theſe gold coins are all extremely pale; 
owing to the want of knowledge in refining gold. 

5. Perſian coins. —Theſe were firſt ſtruck by Darius 


' Hyſtaſpes, whence they had the name of Darics. 


They are of gold, and generally have the figure of an 
archer : they weigh about four drachms; and ſome 


occur with the indented mark on one fide, while 


others have figures upon both. The filver coins have 
generally a king in a chariot of two horſes, with a 
charioteer, and ſometimes another figure on ſoot be- 
hind on the obverſe ; while the reverſe preſents a ſhip, 
ſometimes a ram, bull, or other animal. The gold 
coins, Which only had the title of Darics, are ex- 
tremely ſcarce, having been melted down, as is ſup- 
poſed, and recoined by Alexander the Great on his 
conqueſt of Aſia. 

There is a ſecond cries of Perſian coins beginning 


with Artaxares, or Artaxerxes, who overthrew the 


Parthian monarchy about the year 210. Theſe are 
large and thin,. with the king's buſt on one fide and 
the altar of Mithras on the other; generally with a 


human figure on each fide. Theſe coins continue till 
the year 636, when Perſia was conquered: by the Sa- 


racens. Theſe have only Perſian letters upon them, 
which have neyer been explained by any antiquaries. 
Mr Pinkerten ſays that they ſeem to partake of the 
ancient Greek, Gothic, and Alanic.. _ 

-,.0. Lhe Hebrew * originally didrachms, but 


In the mouths of the 
- mummies are only thin, unſtamped, and round pieces 


cients. 
They are of 


A I 8. 


after the time of the Maccabees tetradrachms, are al- 
moſt all forgeries of modern Jews, as well as the braſs 
coins with Samaritan characters upon them. They 
have all a ſprig upon one fide and a vaſe on the other. 
Mr Pinkerton ſays, that the admiſſion of one of them 
into a cabinet would almoſt be a diſgrace to it. 

7. Phoenician and Punic coins are very intereſting 


on account of the great power and wealth of theſe na- 
tions. The alphabets have been cleared by their re- 


lation to the Hebrew and Syriac languages. 

S8. The coins of Palmyra come under the ſame de- 
nomination with the former, Palmyra being a Syrian 
** 

9. The Eeufcan coins: have the characters of that 
nation, which have been explained by their afhnity 
to the Pelaſgic, or oldeſt Greek and Latin. 

10. The Spaniſh coins are inſcribed with two or three 
alphabets allied to the old Greek or Punic; but the 
inſcriptions have not been ſufficiently explained. 

11. Gauliſh coins.—Theſe are numerous; but the 
moſt ancient have no legends.; - and even after the 
Greek letters were introduced into Gaul by a colony 
at Marſeilles, the legends are very difficult to be ex- 
plained. 

12. Britiſh coins. From a. paſſage i in Cæſar's com- 
mentaries, it has been inferred that the Britons uſed 
ſome kind of coins even in his time. Mr Pinkerton in- 
forms us, that ſome rude coins of copper very much 
mingled with tin are frequently found in England ; 

which, he ſuppoſes, may be ſome of the ancient Bri- 
tiſh money. They are of the ſize of a didrachm, the 
common form of the nummus aureus among the an- 


among the Britons; and there are many found of Cu- 


nobelinus mentioned in the Roman hiſtory. Moſt of 
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After the time of Cæſar, 8 increaſed 


theſe have on one ſide cuxo, with an ear of wheat, a 


horſe, a kind of head of Janus, or other ſymbol ; and 
have frequently alſo the letters Au; ſuppoſed to 


mean Camelodunum. Sometimes the word Tascia 


occurs; the meaning of which has not yet been ex- 
plained. 

13. Gothic coins of France, Italy, and Spain, to 
the time of Charles the Great. Theſe have the Ro- 
man characters upon them. The Italian coins are 
moſtly of the ſize of ſmall braſs; and in this way we 
meet with coins of Athalaric, Theodohat, Witigez 
and other Gothic princes. 
inſcriptions of which, though meant for Roman, are 
ſo perverted as to be illegible. 


Taps N. | Modern Coins. 
$5 Of Japan, —Theſe are thin 1 of gold and 


ſilver, of an oval figure, with ſmall marks or figures 


ſtamped on them. 

2. China.—Theſe are only copper, about the fize 
of a farthing, with a ſquare hole in the middle to 
put them on ſtrings. The inſcriptions on them do 
not expreſs the name of the ſovereign, but the year 
of his reign ; as the happy year, the illuſtrious year, &c. 
3. The tartarian coins are rude, having only in- 
ſeriptions upon them; and they are all poſterior to 


the time of Jenghiz chan. 


4. Coins of Thibet, Pe u, and Siam, are much the 
2 ſame, 


Many others occur, the 


— 
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Modern ſame, preſenting only inſcriptions without any figures. 
Coins, They are alſo of late date. 


\ 


5. India.—Some old coins have been found in the 


neighbourhood of Calcutta, of gold, filver, cop- 
per, and tin, all mixed together. Theſe have com- 
monly a watrior with a ſword on one ſide and an In- 
dian female idol on the other, of the ſame form with 
the celebrated ſeulptures in the iſland of Elephanta; but 
it is impoſſible to tell what antiquity they are of. The 
modern coins are the pagoda of gold, worth little 
more than ſix ſhillings ; the roupee of ſilver upwards 


of two ſhillings; and the caſh, of copper. There is 


a remarkable ſet of roupees, which ſhow: the twelve 
ſigns; a lion on one, a bull on another, &c. but the 
occaſion on which they were ſtruck is unknown. The 
other coins of India have generally Perſian inſcriptions 


upon them. 


6. Perſia.— The Perſic coins ſince its conqueſt by 
the Arabs continue on the Arabian model. | 

7. Arabia.—Some coins of the petty princes of 
Arabia are met with as old as the imperial ages of 
Rome; but till the time of Haroun Alraſhid, no re- 
ular coinage appears in the vaſt empire of the Sa- 
racens. 
tion, and the obverſe is copied from any Greek or 
Syrian coin which happened to fall in the moneyer's 
way. The later Arabian coins are moſtly ſilver, with 
the name and titles of the prince on one ſide, and 
ſome inſcription from the Koran on the other. The 
more modern coins of this country are in the ſhape of 


a fiſſi- hook, with Arabic inſcriptions. | 


8. 'Furkey.—No regular coinage was formed by 
the Turks till they became maſters of Conſtantinople. 
They reſemble thoſe of Perſia and Arabia, having 
merely inſcriptions on both ſides. "HREM | 

9. The coins of the African ſtates, at leaſt ſuch as 
profeſs the Mohammedan religion, have merely inſcrip- 
tions without any figures: thoſe of the internal parts 
are unknown; and no coinage was uſed among the 


Mexicans and Peruvians, the only civilized nations in- 


America; but La Hontan mentions an American ſa- 
vage who had a ſquare medal of copper depending from 
his neck. Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſes it to have come 
from Japan. | 
_ 10. Modern Italic coins. Beſides the Gothic prin- 
ces mentioned in the former table, the exarchs cf Ra- 
venna coined money with the inſcription Fzri1x Ra- 
VENNA, &c. The Lombards iſſued no coins, but there 
are ſome ſtill extant of Charlemagne. The follow- 
ing liſt ſhows the origin of the coinage in various Ita- 
lian ſtates. 4 ; f 

Rome. Papal coinage originates with Hadrian I. 
Size of filver pennies, with the Pope's name on 
one fide, and Scos PRrxus on the other. No coins 
appear from 975 to 1099, excepting of Leo IX. In 
1303 appear pennies of the ſenate and people of Rome, 
with Peter on the one fide and Paul on the other. 


There are groats of Clement V. with his portrait 


three quarters length; but the ſide-head begins with 
Sixtus V. in 1470. Gold was firſt coined by John 
XXII. in 1316. The coins of Alexander VI. 
Julius II. and Leo X. are remarkable for beauty and 
elegance. 


Milan. Comage began with Charlemagne. The 


1 
firſt coin of the family of Viſconti occurs in 1330 un- 
der Azo. The ſet finiſhes with Louis XII. Ia 
Naples. Coinage begins in 840 and 880, with 
Duke Sergius and Biſhop Athanaſius. The next 
coins are of Roger of Sicily, and Roger IL in 1130, 
William I. II. and Tancred. Naples and Sicily were 


ſubdued in 1194 by the emperor of Germany: in 


1255 Manfred appears; in 1266 Charles of Provence; 
and others till Joan in 1414: after which follow the 
houſe of Arragon, and later kings. 

Venice begins in the toth century. The firſt coins 
are ſilver pennies marked VEXECI. Then follow the 
coins of Henrico Dandulo in 1192, -of Ziani in 1205, 
&c. Gold was firſt coined at Venice in 1280, and 
copper in 1471; but the filver groats are as old as 

Florence. 
tury, or before; but in 1252 the firſt gold coins 
ſtruck in Europe after the 8th century made their ap- 
pearance, and were named florins from the flower of 
the lily upon them. They were imitated by the 
popes, by France, and England. They have on one 


fide St John the Baptiſt ſtanding, on the other a large 
Even then the reverſe has only an inſcrip- fleur de lie, and it is not doubted that the French fleurs 


de lis took their origin from theſe coins. They weigh 


a drachm, and are no leſs than 24 carats fine accord- 


Tables. 


** 


Silver was coined here in the 12th cen- 


ing to Italian writers, and are worth about 12 ſhil- 


lings pars, 2 5 TIS 
Geneva firſt began to coin money in 1129, under 


the government of Conrad. Thoſe of the dukes of 


Savoy began in the ſame century. ; | 

Aquileia, Coins were iſſued from this city by the 
patriarchs from 1204 to 1440 © 

Ferrara. Coins of the marquiſes from 1340. 

11. French coins. During the race of Cbbvis, 
from 490 till 751, the coins are chiefly gold zrientes, 
with ſome ſolidi and ſemiſſet. The former are of good 
workmanſhip, with the heads of kings. .'The reverſe 
has a croſs, with the name of the town where they 
were ſtruck. | | N 


The coins of the ſecond race begin with Pepin in 


751, and continue till Hugh Capet in 987. The 
coins of the firſt race are elegant, but thoſe of the ſe- 


cond entirely the reverſe, being almoſt all filver pen- 


nies, and ſeldom bearing the portrait of the king. 
Thoſe of Charlemagne have only CaroLvs in the 
field; while the reverſe bears x. r. or ſome ſuch in- 
ſcription ; though one piece ſtruck at Rome has a 
rude buſt of him. The coins of Louis le Debonnaire 
are better done. ER | 


The third race begins with Hugh Capet in 987, 


and extends to this time. The coinage did not begin 
to improve till 1226 under St Louis, when the groat 
appears. Its name in Italian is grofſo, in French W 
in Engliſh groat, or great coin; ſo called from its ſize 
in compariſon with the penny; and it paſſed from Ita- 
ly to France, to Germany, and to England. After 
the conqueſt of France by the Englith, baſe coins of 
many kinds were introduced; and in the year 1574, 
in the time of Henry III. copper was firſt introduced 
into the French comage. Belides theſe, the other re- 
markable coins of France are, the blancs or billon 
groats, firſt iſſued in 1348; the ecus a la couronne, or 


crowns of gold, fo called from the crown on one fide, . 


and 


- 


Tables. 5 


| Modern 
Coins, 


1 * 


takes the title of Caratoniz Princeys. 


N 

and begun by Charles VI. in 1384: thoſe of Ann of 
Bretagne in 1498: the 4% n, or piece with the 
king's head, of Louis XII.; the Henri of Henry II. 


wirk Gaul ſitting in armour, and a Victory in her 


hand. There are many coins of cardinal Bourbon, 
elected king in 1589; and in 1642, Louis XIV. 
The firſt 


Louis d'Or made its appearance in 1640; but ſuch 


cConſiſts almoſt entirely of trientes, finely done. 


and on the other a croſs, with the name of the town, 


was the poverty of France, if we believe certain au- 
thors, that in 1719 the duke of Orleans regent ſtruck 
copper for filver. | 

12. Spaniſh coins. The moſt early ſeries of theſe 


On 
one ſide they have the head of the king with his name, 


commonly in Bœtica, or the ſouth part of Spain, 
where "there were a great many Roman colonies, and 
which was fertile to a proverb. 'The Moreſque coins 
of Spain, like thoſe of the reſt of the Mohammedan 
ſtates, preſent us only with inſipid inſcriptions on both 
ſides. Indeed the Mohammedan religion, by its abſo- 
lute refuſal to allow the repreſentation of any living 
creature, has prevented the progreſs of coinage in any 
degree throughout thoſs regions which it has over- 
ſpread. The inſcriptions on the ancient Spaniſh coins 
are in the Cufic or old Arabic characters. 


13. Portugal. No deſcription of the coins of this 


kingdom has yet appeared. | 
. 14. Germany. No account of the German coins has 
been publiſhed ; though it is well known that not only 
the emperors, but many of the cities, particularly thoſe 
called Hanſe-towns, iſſued money; and many of the 
coins iſſued by the cities were ſuperior in elegance even 
to thoſe iſſued by the emperors. 
15, Denmark. Here the coinage begins with Ca- 
nute the Great in 1014. The pieces are at firſt ex- 
tremely rude, ornamented only with rings and runic 
characters. 'Theſe are ſucceeded by copper pieces, 
ſome of which have a croſs, others a paſtoral ſtaff on 
one fide, with the letter A on the other. Later coins 


have ſtrokes 1111, &c. all round them; but thoſe of 


Harold, Hardicanute, and Magnus Bonus, in 1041, 
are of neat workmanſhip, and have the portraits of the 
princes at half length. The coins of Nicolas or Niel, 


as he is called by the Danes, are rude, as well as thoſe 


ot Waldemar I. and the celebrated Margaret. In 
1376 Olaf cauſed money to be ſtruck with a grinning 


full face, with a crowned: O upon the other fide. 
The Swedes (ſays Mr Pinkerton) took theſe coins 


extremely ill, as they thought they grinned at them.” 
Silver was firſt coined in Denmark by Philippa 
queen of Eric, and daughter to Henry IV. of Eng- 

16. Sweden. The coinage of this . began 
in 818 under Biorno, on the plan of Charlemagne. 
The coins are marked with a croſs. Next follow 
thoſe of Olaf in 1019; which Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſes 
to have been the firſt true Swediſh coins; and that 


' the art of coinage firſt paſſed from England mto Den- 


mark in the time of Canute the Great, and from Den- 
mark into Sweden. Theſe coins were ſtruck on the 


_ Engliſh model. During the time that Sweden was 


ſabjet to Denmark, or miſerably haraſſed by the 
Danes, the coins of both kingdoms were the ſame 
but after the time of Guſtavus Vaſa many elegant pie- 


tet in 1482. 


8 


ces appear. In 1634, dollars were coined with the Modern 
portrait of Guſtavus Adolphus, who was killed two Coins. 


years before: On the reverſe they have the arms 
of Sweden, with the chemical marks of mercury and 
ſulphur. In 1716, 1717, and 1718, Charles XII. 
being in extreme want of money, iſſued ſmall copper 
coins with Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. upon them, to 
go for dollars; and on account of this ſcheme, Ba- 


ron Goertz, the ſuggeſtor of it, was brought to the 
block. 


„ Norway. 

with Olaf 1006; after which time there are various 
coins of other princes; but copper was not coined till 
the year 1343. 
Beſides the coins already mentioned, there are ec- 
cleſiaſtical coins of France, Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, &c. Thoſe of Denmark and Sweden 
are numerous, but the Norwegian coins of this deno- 
mination are rare. Mr Pinkerton deſcribes a filver 
one in his poſſeſſion as having arms and a mitre, with 
the inſcription on one ſide Sanctus Oraws Rex 
Norvey ; on the reverſe Oraws DREI Gra. Arcee. 
Nip*szn, meaning Nipxosizvsis, or archbiſhop of 
Nidros, now Drontheim. 5 

18. Bohemia. The coinage of this kingdom ap- 
pears at a very early date, viz. in the year gog, under 


duke Boleſlaus I. Theſe coins are followed by others 


of Boleſlaus II. and Emma his wife in 970 of Bo- 
leſlaus III. in 1002; Jaromir in 1020; Udalrich in 
1030, and other princes. The bradleate money of Ot- 
tocar I. was coined in 1197. 

19. Poland. 'The coinage of this country is nearly 
as ancient as that of Bohemia. The coins are on the 
German model, but no particular account of them has 
been publiſhed. | | 

20. Ruſha. None of the Ruſſian money appears 
to be more ancient than the 13th century. The firſt 
are the Zopecks or ſilver pennies, which have upon them 
rude figures of animals upon one fide, and a man ſtand- 
ing with a bow or ſpear on the other. There are like- 
wiſe coins of Moſcow ſtruck by Ariſtoteles the archi- 
The roubles or dollars and their halts. 
There are ſome of the impoſtor Demetrius in 1605, 
which are very ſcarce. 

21. Pruſſia. The firſt Pruſſian coins were ſtruc: 
at Culm by the Teutonic knights in 1230. They 
were ſilver pennies, and upon the German plan. In 
the next century were ſtruck ſhillings, groats, and 
ſehots ; the laſt were the the largeſt, and are extremely 
rare. They have the Pruſſian ſhield, an eagle ſur- 
mounting a croſs, with a Soſe-thaped border, moxtta 
DOMINORUM PRrUSSIZ ; on the reverſe is a croſs fleu- 
rie, within a border of a ſimilar kind, having the in- 
ſcription HOWOR MAGISTRI, JUSTITIAM DILICIT,— 
Gold coins were ſtruck in the ſame century. In the 
time of Copernicus the money was ſo debaſed, 


VET. +. - 
22. England. The Engliſh coins are of various kinds. 
iſt. Heptarchic. "Theſe are only of two forts, viz. 
the /teatta or penny of filver, and the hc of copper. 
Few of the pennies appear till after the year 700; 
though ſome are met with which bear the name of 
Etnelbert I. king of Kent, as old as 560. At firſt 
they bad only rude figures of ſerpents but in latter 
| | knees 


The coins of this country begin 


that 12 or 13 marks were worth but one of pure fil- 


37 


PR 


Todern times legends were likewiſe added. Moſt cf theſe. From the year 1601 to the preſent 
_ Coin% pennies have pagan, ſymbols upon them. The ſtyea England remain the ſame, 
Was only. coined-in Northumberland, and was a very* . 


M X B U $ 
time the coins of _ 
| Id was coined in England by Henry | III. in 
{mall piece about the value of half a farthing. 12573 the piece was called à geld penny, and was lar- 


24d. Coins of the chief monarchs of England. Mr ger than the ſilver one; and the execution is by no 
Pinkerton denies that an end was put to the heptar- means bad for the time. The ſeries of gold coinage, 


Tables. 


chy by Egbert in 832, as is commonly ſuppoſed; however, commences properly from Edward n 


though he owns that he was chief monarch-of the coun- 1644 this monarch firſt truck florins, in imitation of 
try, as ſeveral others had been before him. Edgar, thoſe in Italy aud it is remarkable, that though theſe 
who reigned in 959, according to him was the firſt coins at the time they were firſt iſſued bore only ſix 
king of England; and the coins of the chief monarchs ſhillings value, they are now intrinſically worth 198. z 
form almoſt a complete ſeries from the time of Eg. ſo. much has the value of gold inereaſed fince that 
bert to Edgar. The only chief monarch of whom time. The half and quarter florin were ſtruck at the 
there are no coins is Ethelbald, who reigned in 857. ſame time, but only the laſt has been found. The 
Moſt of theſe coins bear rude portraits; but the re- florin, however, being found inconvenient, gave place 
| verſes are ſometimes curious and intereſting, Some to the noble of 6s, 8d. value, and exactly half a mark. 
have views of cathedrals and other buildings; particu- The latter had its name from being a limited ſum in 
larly one of Edward the Elder in goo ; which has the accounts; and was eight ounces in weight, two-thirds 
cathedral of York with three rows of windows, round of the money pound, It is ſometimes allo called ei- 
arched as the other Saxon and Norman buildings; the bra, as being one half of the commercial pound of 16 


Gothic arch being quite unknown. till after the 12th ounces. The noble had its name from the nobility of 75 


century. Some coins of Anlaf king of Northumber- the metal; the gold of which it was coined being of 
land have the famous raven, the Daniſh enſign; and the fineſt ſort. Sometimes it is called Roſe Noble, 
thoſe of other princes have frequently very curious re- from both ſides being impaled in an undulating circle. 
verſes, W It continued with the half and quarter noble to be the 
3d. Ecelgſiaſtic coins appear of the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury, Wultred, in 804, Ceolnoth in 830, and Pleg- 
mund in 189. „ 1 CNL | 
Ath. Coins of the lings of England. The filyer pen- gelites of 38. 4d. value were ſubſtituted in their place. 
ny, which had begun during the heptarchy, continued In 1527 Henry VIII. added to the gold coins the 
to be the general coin after the kingdom had been crown and half crown at their preſent value; and the 
united under one head; and extends in a. continued ſame year he gave /overezgns of 228. 6d. and ryals of 
ſeries from Egbert almoſt to the preſent reign. The 11s. 39d. angels at 7s. 6d, and nobles at their old value 
only kings wanting are Edmund Ironſide, Richard I. of 6s. 8d. In 1546 he cauſed: ſovereigns to be coined 
and John. At firſt the penny weighed 224 grains; of the value of 208. and halt ſovereigns in proportion. 
but towards the cloſe of the reign of Edward III. it His der] coin is about the ſize of the ſhilling, and 
fell to 18 grains; and in that of Edward IV. to 12. + the half-crown of ſixpence, but thin, + All his coins, 
In the time of Edward VI. it was diminiſhed to eight however gold as well as ſilver, are much debaſed ; and 
grains; and in Queen Elizabeth's reign to 754+; at it was not without much labour and trouble that Ed- 
which it ſtill continues. | ward VI. brought it back to its former ſtandard. On 
_ Halfpennies and farthings were firſt ſtruck in ſilver the union of the two crowns, James gave the ſovereign 
by Edward I. in 1280; the former continued to the the name of unite; the value continuing of 20s. as 
time of the commonwealth, but the latter ceaſed with before. He coined alſo roſe-ryais of 3os. value ſpur- 
Edward VI. The groat was introduced by Edward ryals of 15s. angels of 108. and angelets of 5s. Un- 
III. in 1354, and continues to this day, though not der the commonwealth, the ſovereign got the name of 
in common circulation. The half-groat or twopence the zwwenty-/billing piece, and continued current till the 
is of the ſame date, and alſo. continues to the preſent coinage of guineas. Theſe were ſo called from their 
time. „ 1655 being coined of Guinea gold, and were at firſt only to 
Shillings were firſt coined by Henry VII. in 1503. go for 20s. though by an univerſal hut tacit conſent 
At firſt it was called ze/toon, from the tefte, tete, or head they always paſſed for 21s. Half-guineas, double 
of the king upon it; the name ſhi ling being derived guineas, and five guinea pieces, were alſo coined du. 
trom the German /chelling ; under which appellation ring the ſame reign ; which ill continue, though the 
coins had been ſtruck at Hamburgh in 1407. The two latter are not in common circulation. Quarter 


only gold coin till che angels of Edward IV. appeared 
in 1465. Theſe had their name from being ſtamped 


crown was firſt coined in its preſent form by Henry 


with the image of Michael and the dragon. The an- 


VIII. Formerly it had appeared only in gold, whence 
the phraſe of crowns of gold; though theſe indeed 
were the largeſt gold coins known for a long time in 
France and other countries on the continent, being 
worth about 10s. ſterling. They had their name from 
the crown ſtamped on one fide, and were firſt coined 
by Charles VI. in 1384, and continued till the time 
of Louis XIV. The half-crown, ſixpence, and three- 


pence, were coined by Edward. VI. In. 155 77 — 


Elizabeth coined three halfpenny, and in 1561 three 
farthing, pieces; but they were diſcontinued in 1582. 


guineas were coined by George I. and likewiſe by his 
preſent majeſty; but they were found ſo trouble- 
ſome on account of their ſmall ſize, that they were ſtop- 
ped within a year or two when received at the bank 
of England; and thus are not to be met with at pre- 
ſent. A few pieces of 7s. value have likewiſe been 
coined, and are known by the lion above the helmet; 

but none have been iſſued. In 1688 the guinea raſe 

to 218. 6d. and continued to increaſe in value till 
1696, when it was as high as 308.; but after the re- 
coinage in 1697 and 1698 it fell by degrees, and in 1717 

was at its old ſtandard of 21s, and at that time ſilver 


was 


. 
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Modern was fixed at its preſent ſtandard value, viz. as 1 to 154 


coins, 


S——.. Though the firſt 


in weight. | 


have already obſerved, was copper, yet, excepting the 
Northumbrian: ſtyeas, no copper coin was found in 
England from the time of the Saxon conqueſt till the 
year 1672. An averſion to a copper coinage it ſeems 
was prevalent throughout the nation; and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who without heſitation uſed baſe ntoney for 
Ireland, yet ſcrupled at coining copper for England. 


This want of ſmall coin occaſioned ſuch an increaſe of 


private tokens for halfpennies and farthings, that it be- 
came a ſerious object to government; and in 1594 a cop- 
per coinage was ſeriouſly thought of. This year a ſmall 


Fvopper coin was ſtruck about the ſize of a ſilver two- 


being THE PLEDGE OF A HALFPENNY- 


Pence, with the queen's monogram on one ſide, and a 


roſe on the other; the running legend on both ſides 


Ot this there 
are patterns both in copper and filver, but both of 


them ſoon fell into diſuſe. On the 19th of May 1613, 


King James by royal proclamation iſſued farthing to- 
; kens.* They are generally of the ſame ſize with the 
two pence, with two ſcepters in ſaltier ſurmounted 
with a crown, and the harp upon the other; with an 
intention, as it would ſeem, that if they were refuſed 
in England they might paſs in Ireland. In 1635 


Charles I. coined thoſe with the roſe inſtead of the th 


| harp ; but the circulation of theſe was entirely topped 
by the vaſt number of counterfeits which appeared, 
and by the king's death in 1648. After this the pri- 


vate tokens began again to eirculate, till put a ſtop to 
. by the coinage. of farthings in 1672. The workman- 


. ſhip: of the tokens. is quite contemptible. In 1672 
. the halfpence as well as the farthings which had been 
ſtruck two years before began to circulate. They 
were of pure Swediſh copper, the dyes engraved by 
. koettier ;: and they continued till the year 1684, when 
tome diſputes aroſe about the copper lately obtained 
rom the Engliſh mines. Tin farthings were coined with 


a ſtud of copper in the centre, and inſcribed round the 


edge as the crown pieces, with NUMMORUM FAMULUS, 
1685 or 1686. In 1685 halfpence of the ſame kind 
were coined; and Be tin coinage continued till the 
year 1692, to the value of more than L. 65,000 ; but 


. next. year the tin was all called in by government, and 
the copper coinage recommenced. The farthings of 
Queen Anne are all trial pieces excepting thoſe 


ot 1714, the laſt year of her reign. © They are (ſays 
Mr Pinkerton) of exquiſite workmanſhip, exceedmg 
molt copper coins either ancient or modern, and will 
do honour to the engraver Mr Croker to the end of 
time. The one, whole reverſe is Peace in a car, -PAx 
MISSA PER ORBEM, is the moſt eſteemed ; and next to 


it the BzriTaxn1a under a portal. The other halt- 
_ pence and farthings are leſs valuable. 


23. Scotland. Silver pennies of Alexander I. who 


' reigned in 1107, are believed to exiſt; and there cer- 
_ tainly are ſome of Alexander II. in 1214. There are 
. likewiſe coins of David in 1124: but perhaps none of 
Malcolm IV. his ſucceſſor, whoſe reign was very ſhort. 
There are many coins of William I. in 1165; and 


a large hoard of his pennies was found at Invernels in 
1780. 


. 


The money of Scotland continned to be ot the ſame 


4+ a © ws 


value with that of England till the country was drains 


NM E D 


money coined in Britain, as we 


v9 486.4 | 3 
ed by the vaſt ranſom of David II. after which it be- Modern 


came neceſſary to reduce its fize ; and ſo much did this 
diminution affect England, that Edward III. found 
himſelf obliged to leflen the Engliſh coin alſo. The 
diminution of the Scottiſh coin, however, continued 
ſtill to go on until it became impracticable to keep 
par with that of England. In the firſt year of Ro- 
bert IIL it paſſed only for one half its nominal value 
in England ; in 1393, Richard II. ordercd it only to 
go for the weight of the genuine metal it contained. 

1600 it had ſunk to fuch a degree as to paſs only 
for a twelfth part of the Engliſh money, and conti- 


nued at that low ebb till the coinage of Scotland was 


entirely cancelled by the Union of the two king- 
doms. gt: 78 


Of ſilver coins we have only pennies till the year 


39 


coins. 


1293, when Edward I. having coined halfpence and 


farthings, Alexander III. of Scotland coined alſo 
halfpence, of which we have a few, but no farthings 


are to be met with; but there are ſilver farthings of 


Robert I. and David II. The latter introduced the 


groat and half-groat, which completed the ſet of Scot- 
tiſh filver. It continued unaltered till the time of 


Queen Mary, when they all ceaſed to be coined in 


ſilver, on account of the high price of that metal. 
In 1553 ſhillings. were firſt coined with the buſt of 
e queen on one fide and the arms of France and 
Scotland on the other. The filver crown was firſt 
coined in 1565, which went for 30 s. Scots; leſſer 
pieces of 20s. and 10s. having likewiſe been ſtruck, 
and marks of ſilver, worth 3 s. 4d. Engliſh were alſo 
coined about the ſame time. Theſe coins have upon 
them the marks xxx. xx. x. to denote their value. 
They are commonly called Cruikſtone dollars, from 


the palm tree upon them, miſtaken for a remarkable 


yew at Cruikſtone near Glaſgow, where Henry Darn- 
ley reſided. It is deſeribed, however, in the act as a 
palm, with a “ ſhell-padoc” (a tortoiſe) crawling up. 
This alludes to Darnley's marriage with the queen, as 
the motto from Propertius Dar GroklA Vires allo 
implies. The motto Nemo me Imeuns Lacesstr 
firſt appears on the Scottiſh coins in 1578, and the in- 
vention is given to the celebrated Buchanan. In 1582, 
the crown of an ounce weight went for 40s. Scots, 
and was accordingly marked XL.; in 1597 the mark 


was. L. the Scottiſh money being then only one-tenth 


of the Engliſh : the mark was LX in 1601, the value 


being then reduced to one twelfth, at which it has 
ever ſince continued. In the time of Charles I. half 


marks, 40 and 20 penny-pieces, were coined. In 1675 


the Scottiſh dollars firſt appeared, in value 56s. Scots, 
with halves and quarters of proportional value. In 
1686, James VII. comed 60, 40, 20, 10, and 5 s. 
pieces; but only thoſe of 40 and 10 s. are known, 
with theſe numbers under the buſt. At the Union of 
the kingdoms, all the Scottiſh coins were called in, 
and recoined at Edinburgh, with the mark E under 


the buſt to diſtinguiſh it; ſince which there has been 


no coinage in Scotland. The Scottiſh filver coins are 


in general equal, if not ſuperior, in the workmanſhip 


to the Engliſh. 


Gold was firſt iſſued by Robert II. about 30 years 
after Edward III. of England had coined the ſame 


metal in that country. The pieces were at firſt called 


Saing 


upon 


St Andrew's from the figure of that tutelar 


40 
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Modern upon the croſs, and who appears on the obverſe with 


coins. 


mier. 


the arms of Scotland, and on the reverſe a lion in a 


ſhield. The lion was another name for the largeſt gold 
coin in Scotland, from the arms of the kingdom upon 


it. The next was the unicorn, under James III.; 
which were followed by the bonnet- pieces of James V. 


Theſe laſt are of admirable workmanſhip, being almoſt 
equal to the ancient coins in this reſpect. 


In imita- 
tion of the French, the monarch we ſpeak of dimi- 
niſhed the ſize of the coin without leflening its weight, 
an improvement not adopted by the Engliſh for a 
whole century, The laſt gold coined in Scotland was 
the piſtole and half piſtole, of twelve and fix pounds 
Scots, Theſe coins have the ſun under the head. The 
gold coins of Scotland fell in the ſame proportion 


with the ſilver 


The copper coinage of Scotland is of more early 
date than that of England. It was preceeded by mo- 
ney of billon, or copper waſhed with ſilver, called black 
money. James III. firſt coined black farthings in 
1466 ; and this is recorded by hiſtorians as one of his 
greateſt faults. This kind of coinage, however, con- 
tinued as late as the reign of James VI. In his time 
the true copper coinage began ; but as the value of 
Scottiſh money was now declined almoſt to the ut- 
moſt, the pieces ſuddenly aſſumed a form almoſt re- 
ſemblins that of the French coins. The bodle, fo 
called from Bothwell the mintmaſter, being equal in 
ſize to the lard, and worth two pennies Scottiſh, was 
ſtruck. The billon coin, formerly called Bas. piece, 
and worth ſix pennies Scots, was now coined in cop- 
per, and termed the baw-bee. Thus it correſponded 
with the French half ſol and Engliſh halfpenny, the 
Scots penny being now equivalent to the French de- 
Some pieces named Atkinſons were coined by 
James VI. in 1582, when the Scottiſh money was to 
the Engliſh as 1. to 8; but on its being ſtill farther 
reduced they went for 8 pennies, a third more than 
the value of the baw-bee. Beſides theſe there were 
the hardie and plack, the former being worth three 
and the latter four pennies Scots. This coinage con- 
tinued through the reigns of Charles I. and II. but 
Scottiſh coins of the former are, perhaps, the ſcarceſt 
of any. e | 

24. Ireland. The firſt coins introduced into this king- 
dom ſeem to have been thoſe of the Danes, and which 
have only a number of ſtrokes around them inſtead of 
letters. In the tenth century, however, this coinage 
had been conſiderably improved ; and in 930 and 994. 
there are pennies ſtruck in Dublin, with the inſerip- 


tion on DveL1 or DyFL1, Duflin or Qyflin, being the 


Daniſh name of that city. There are likewiſe coins 
of the Triſh princes themſelves, and of the Engliſh 


- monarchs, ſtruck in Ireland as early as the ninth cen- 


tury ; and it is aſſerted by WA, 1 Ireland even in 
theſe days had been conquered by England ; of which, 
indeed, theſe coins ſeem to be a proof. None of the 
Iriſh coins of Henry II. are to be met with, but we 
have ſome of the coins of John ; and from his time 
to that of Henry V. the Iriſh coins are known by a 
triangle incloſing the king's head, which appears alſo 
npon the coins of other nations at this period. The 
harp does not appear upon the Iriſh coins till the wme 
of Henry VIII. Till the time of this monarch, the 
Engliſh and Irith coins are the ſame ; but the ſame de- 
: | 


A. 


baſement of the coin which at that time took place in Modern 


England extended alſo to Ireland ; but in 1601 copper 
halfpence and farthings were coined alſo for this _ 
dom. Theſe circulated in Ireland when James VI. 
iſſued his farthing-tokens of copper, the latter being 
of two ſizes, that if they failed in England they might 
be ſent to Ireland as pennies and * In 1635 
a mint was eſtabliſhed in Dublin by Charles I. but it 


Tables. 


Coizs. 


* 


was ſtopped by the Iriſh maſſacre, and the many diſ- 


turbances which followed; ſince which time the ſcheme 


has not been reſumed. After the maſſacre, St Pa- 
trick's halfpence and farthings were coined by the Pa- 
piſts, bearing the legends FLozzar Rex, and on the 
reverſe Eccs GaRX B; on the farthing - Qurescar 
PLEBS. Copper-tokens were ftruck by towns and 


tradeſmen, as in England and Scotland. In 1680, half- 


pence and farthings were iſſued by authority, with the 
harp and date. In 1689, James II. having invaded 
Ireland, inſtituted a mint, 'and coined ſhillings and 


half-crowns of all the refuſe metal he could find, par- 


ticularly ſome braſs guns were employed, whence the 
coinage is commonly called gun- money. Even this 
metal, however, ſoon became ſo ſcarce, that a diminu- 
tion in its ſize is quite apparent from June 1689 to 
July 1690; and as the month of their mintage is 
marked upon them, this decreaſe is eaſily percerved. 


In March 1690, pennies of lead mixed with tin were 


iſſued; and on the 15th of June the ſame year, crowns 
of white metal were coined z but theſe are now very 
ſcarce. In 1722, the patent for coining halfpence and 
farthings was given to William Wood, which excited 
ſuch diſcontent in Ireland. From the ſmall ſize allow- 
ed by the patent to theſe pieces, it was ſuppoſed that 
the patentee would have gained 60, oool. but as he 
cauſed them to be ſtruck of a ſize till ſmaller, his 


gains were eſtimated at 100,0c0l. The coins, how- 


ever, are of admirable workmanſhip, and very fine 
copper, bearing the beſt portrait of king 
to be found any where. Sir Iſac Newton, at that 
time at the head of the mint, declared that they were 


ſuperior to the Engliſh coins in every thing except the 


ſize. In 1737 the Iriſh halſpence and farthings, with 
the harp on the reverſe, were coined, and continue to 
the preſent time. In 1760, there was ſuch a ſcarcity 


of copper coin, that ſome private perſons applied for 
leave to coin halfpence, which appeared with a very | 


bad portrait of George II. and the words Voce Po- 
PUL1 around it. No gold or ſilver has been coined in 
Ireland ſince the maſſacre of 1641. . 


TABLE V. Modern Medals, properly fo called. 


1. Scottiſh medals. Theſe take the lead in the pre- 
ſent article, the firſt modern medals of gold being 
thoſe of David II. ſtruck between the years 1330 and 
1370. Only two of them now exiſt; one in the col- 


lection of Mr Barker of Birmingham, and the other 


in that of Dr Hunter. In 1478, there is a medal of 
James III. ſent to the ſhrine of St Amboiſe in France. 
It is deſcribed as of two inches and a third m diame- 
ter: the weight near two ounces; having on the ob- 
verſe a beardleſs king, with long hair, ſitting on a 
throne, holding in one hand a naked ſword ; in the 
other a ſhield, with the Scottiſh arms. On the bor- 
ders of the canopy above the throne is an inſcription 
in Gothic letters, ix Mt DEFFEN, being corrupt 
| | French. 


George I. 


Tables. 


Modern French for In my defence ; a common motto in the 


Medals. Scottiſh arms. 
Fiel: the reverſe bears St Andrew and his croſs, 


France by 


edge. 


M E D 
Above the canopy is Villa Ber- 
There is 


SALVUM FAC POPULUM TUUM DOMINE, 


alſo a medal of James IV. in the collar of St Michael, 
having on the reverſe a Doric pillar ſurmounted by a 


young Janus, ſtanding on a hill, beyond which is the 
ſea, and land on either fide. This, however, is by 
ſome ſuſpected to be a forgery. | 


| The moſt remarkable Scottiſh medals are thoſe of 
the unfortunate Mary. The firſt is properly French, 


having. been iſſued at her coronation as queen of 


France, along with her huſband king Frances II. 
On the obverſe of this piece 


e are portraits of 
Francis and Mary, face to face, with three legends 
around them, the outermoſt containing their titles; 
the middle one the following ſentence: nora noxa 
DOMINUS J. KM. s. EXPIRAVIT HELLI - CLAMANS; the 


innermoſt the name of the city (Paris). On the 
reverſe are the arms of France and Scotland. Fine 
teſtoons were alſo coined upon the ſame plan, and are 
nov ſo rare that Dr Hunter gave ten guineas for one he 
has in his collection. The ſame portraits appear on 


the fine crown of Mary and Henry, in 1565, which 
is ſo rare as to be eſteemed a medal of the higheſt va- 
lae ; and Mr Pinkerton imagines, that if brought to 


a ſale it would bring 40 or 50 guineas. | 
Another remarkable medal of Mary repreſents her 
full faced, and weeping, with the inſcription, O Gop 

GRANT PATIENCE IN THAT 1 SUFFER VRANG. 


The 
reverſe has in the centre, QU#o Can COMPARE WITH 


' ME IN GRIEF, I DiE AND DAR NOCHT SEEK RE- 
LIEFz With this legend around, Hovar xor Tre 


(figure of a heart) qQu#4ais Joy THOU Axr. There 
are alſo many counters of this unfortunate princeſs, 
being thin ſilver-pieces of the ſize of a ſhilling. 5 They 
all appear (ys Mr Pinkerton) to have been done in 

ary's direction, who was fond of de- 


vices. Her cruel captivity could not debar her from 


intercourſe with her friends in France, who muſt with 


eaſure have executed her orders, as affording her a 
ittle conſolation.” | | 

The coronation medal of Charles I. ſtruck at Edin- 
burgh for his inauguration, June 18. 1663, is remark- 
able as being the only one ever coined of Scottiſh gold, 
and the firſt in Britain ſtruck with a legend on the 
With reſpe& to the workmanſhip, it is inferior 
to Simon's. Of theſe medals only three are known to 
exiſt, of which one is in the Muſeum. It is not un- 


common in ſilver; in which caſe it ſometimes wants 
the legend on the edge. g 


2. Italian medals. Theſe appear in the 15th cen- 
tury, and from that time ſucceſſively in moſt Euro- 
pean countries. Vittore Piſano, a painter of Verona, 
is celebrated as the reſtorer of the art, but it remains 
to be accounted for how the medals of king David al- 
ready mentioned came to exiſt ſo long before. Mr 
Pinkerton conſiders this artiſt rather as an inventor 


than a reſtorer, his medals having no reſemblance to 


the ancient coins, as being large, and all cafr. They 
were firſt modelled in wax, then a mould taken from 
the model in fine ſand, and other ingredients. After 
a good caſt was procured, it was touched up, and 
made a model for the reſt. Theſe medals of Piſano 
are almoſt always inſcribed Opus Piſani Piftoris, The 
ape” th of a great number of illuſtrious men were 
OL. XL. 
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done by him in this manner; ind in the Britiſh Mu- Modern 


Other artiſts were Boldu, Moreſcotto, Matthzus de 
Paſtus, Sperandes, Miſaldone, &c. Towards the end 
of the century, however, the medals began to aſſume 
a more elegant appearance; and the Papal ones are 
not only the moſt elegant but the moſt ancient ſeries 
of all the modern medals. The improvement began 
in the reign of Alexander VI. ſo famous for his own 
crimes, and thoſe of his nephew Cæſar Borgia. His 
ſucceſſors, Julius II. Leo X. Hadrian VI. and Cle 
ment VII. had many of their medals deſigned by Ra- 
phael, Julio Romano, and other eminent painters, 
and the engraving executed by artiſts of equal merit. 
Among theſe were the celebrated Cellini, and the noted 


Paduan forgers of Roman coins, Cavino and Baſſiano. 


In 1644 Cormanni, a medallic artiſt, was impriſoned 


on account of a piece which repreſented the Pope up- 
on one ſide, and Olympia Maidalchina, the relation of 
The unfortunate Cor- 


his  h6lineſs, on the other. 
manni poiſoned himſelf. About this time the family 
of the Hamerani, originally from Germany, began to 
engrave the papal medals ; which they did with ſur- 
priſing merit for ſeveral generations. 

daughters did a fine Wal 


„as we are informed by 
Venuti. 


Beſides the papal medals, there are many iſſued by 


Each of the 


the various ſtates of Italy. There are medals of 


Frederic II. of Sicily in 1501, of ſeveral Venetian ge- 
nerals in 1509, of Alfonſo duke of Ferrara in 1511, 
and of the celebrated Andrew Doria in 1528. 

3. French medals. Till the rei 
the medals of this country are neither fine nor nume- 
rous ; but this monarch exceeds all modern princes in 


this way. Many of his pieces are well deſigned and 


executed, though objectionable on account of their 
falſehood. | 
4. Daniſh medals. Theſe appear of Chriſtian II. 
in 1516, of Frederic and Sophia in 1532, of Frede- 
ric I. and Chriſtian IIL in bonnets worn in the 16th 
century. The elephant of the houſe of Oldenburg is 
frequent upon Daniſh medals. 1 | 
F. Swediſh medals. Theſe begin with Guſtavus 
Vaſa ; and ſeveral of Chriſtiana are likewiſe to be met 
with. There are alſo ſome curious ones of Charles XII. 
6. Dutch Medals. Theſe begin in 1566 ; and many 
of them are remarkable for maps and plans, which muſt 
be very intereſting to poſterity. © Had the Greeks and 


Romans (ſays Mr Pinkerton) given us maps and plans, 


what a fine fyſtem of ancient geography and topo» 
graphy a cabinet of medals muſt have been !” 
7. Medals of Spain, Portugal, and Germany. The 


Spaniſh medals began with Gonſalo in 1503, many 


of which are curious and intereſting. Under Cha. V. 
there are many curious Spaniſh medals ; but thoſe of 
Germany begin with Frederic in 1453. They are ex- 
tremely numerous ; as we may eaſily ſuppoſe from the 
greatneſs of the empire, and the various ſtates which 
compoſe it. There is a famous medal of Sebaſtian 
king of Portugal, famous for his unfortunate expedi- 
tion into Africa in 1578; with his buſt, full face, and 
three quarters in length. On the reverſe is a ſhell-fith 
in the ſea, with the moon and ſeven lars, bearing the 
inſcription S:zzxEna CaLlsa FavenT. There is alſo a 
curious lozenge-ſhaped coin of the ſame with-the arms 
of Portugal, and the kin 

| revenſe 


of Louis XIV. 


s name and title; On the 


— 


ſeum is a large braſs medal of Piſano by himſelf.— Medals. 
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Modern reverſe is a croſs with the inſcription In noc sion 
Medals. vikcks, 1578. 
8. Satyric medals. Theſe began almoſt as ſoon as 


To this account of modern cbins and medals we Abbrevia- 
ſhall add that of another ſet called ffege pieces, and tions. 


the knowledge of the art of coining medals was revived. 
They ſeem to have been almoſt unknown to the an- 
cients. One indeed of the Emperor Gallienus is ſup- 
poſed to have been ſatyric. It has on the front the 
emperor's buſt, with the inſcription GALL1EN& AUG. 
the reverſe is Peace in a car, Pax Unique ; but this 
has been proved to be only a blundered coin. Some 
other ancient medals, however, are not liable to this 
objection. The firſt modern ſatyric medal publiſhed 
was that of Frederic king of Sicily in 1501 againſt 
his antagoniſt Ferdinand king of Spain, It has on 
one ſide the head of Ferdinand, with the inſcription 
FERDINANDUS R. AR. VETUS VULPES ORBIS; on the 
reverſe. a wolf carrying off a ſheep, IVV MAVI 
SVAVE EST ET ONVS MEYM LFvE. Many others have 
been ſtruck, of which the wit would now perhaps be 
difficult to be found out; but of all nations the Dutch 
have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, and 
paid very dear for their conduct, as they brought upon 
themſelves by one or two ſatyric medals the whole 
power of France under Louis XIV. 1 


9. Engliſh medals. The firſt of theſe is in the duke 


of Devonſhire's collection. It is of a large ſize, and 
done on the plan of the early Italian medals. It has 


on the reverſe the arms of Kendal, with the inſcrip- 


tion TEMPORE OBSIDIONIS TURCORUM, MCCCCLXXX. 
On the other ſide is a portrait with 10. KENDAL RHODI 
TVRCVPELLERIYS. It was found laſt century in Knareſ- 


borough foreſt ; but Mr Pinkerton has no doubt of 
its having been done in Italy. The next is that of 


Henry VIII. in 1545, and is of gold, larger than the 
_ crown-piece, with the king's head upon the obverſe, 
and three legends within each other, including his 
titles, &c. The reverſe contains two inſcriptions, de- 
claring him to be the head of the church; the one in 
Hebrew, the other in Greek. It was imitated exactly 
by Edward VI. whoſe coronation-medal is the firſt we 
have. There are two medals of Philip and Mary, 
whoſe execution is tolerably good ; but thoſe of Eli- 
zabeth are very poor. There are good medals of 
James I. and his queen; with a fine one of Charles I. 
and Henrietta, though the workmanſhip is much in- 
ferior to the antique. There are many good medals 
of Charles, with various devices upon their reverſes. 
Under the commonwealth the celebrated Simon pro- 
duced medals which are deſervedly reckoned the moſt 
admirable pieces of modern workman{hip. There are 
many good medals of Charles II. James II. and Wil- 
liam III. Some are alſo found of James after his ab- 
dication. Some fine gold, ſilver, and copper medals, 
were iſſued in the time of Queen Anne ; the two laſt 
affording a ſeries. of all the great-actions of the duke 
of Marlborough. About the year 1,740, a ſeries of 
medals was engraved in London by Daſſier, a native of 
Geneva, containing all the kings of of England ; being 


36 in number. They are done upon fine copper, and 


executed with great taſte. There are beſides many 
medals of private perſons in England; ſo that it may 
juſtly be ſaid, that this country for medals exceeds al- 
moſt every other in Europe. | | 


which were iſſued during the time of a 3 in caſes 


of urgent neceſſity. Theſe were formed of any kind 
of metal; ſometimes of no metal; and Patin mentions 
a remarkable one ſtruck at Leyden in 1574, when the 
place was beſieged by the Spaniards, It was of thick. 
paper or paſteboard, having a lion rampant, with this 
inſcription, PYGNO PRO PATRIA, 1574; and on the 
reverſe, Lvopyxnym BaTtavorym. There are various 
ſiege · pieces of Charles I. both in gold and ſilver, ſome _ 
of the latter being of the value of 20 ſhillmgs. 
The nummi brafeati are a ſpecies of modern coins 
ſomewhat between counters and money; and have their 
name from the word bRACTEA, a ſpangle or thin 
bit of metal. They are commonly little thin plates off 
ſilver, ſtamped as would ſeem with wooden dies upon 
one ſide only, with the rude impreſſion of various fi- 
gures and inſcriptions. Moſt of them are eceleſiaſtic, 
and were ſtruck in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and a few in Poland. They con- 
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Greek Coins. 


tinued to be in uſe in wh =" till the end of the 15th 


century ; and ſome are ſtill 


4. Athens, Argos, Aulus, 
Aſylum; primi or firſt; 
as E, A. Amar, © E- 
pheſians firſt people o 
Aſia” | | 

A. Abbaſſus, Abdera, A- 
bydus on Helleſpont 

AB. Abydus in Egypt 

aBY. Abydus on Helleſpont 

49. 4E. Athens 

Alr. Aegina 

alrozno. Aigoſpotamos 

ALA. Aelius, Aelia Capito- 
lina | 

AIN, Aenos 


AK.-AKPATAN. Agrigentum 


Akl. Acilium 

AKT. Actium 

AAE, Alexandria 

AM. Amyntas 

AMBP. Ambracia 

AMel. Amphilochia 

AN. Ar8urator, Proconſul 
ANTIE. Antiſſa | 
ANA. Anactoria 

Ax TI. Antium 

Ax. Ancyra 

Adr. Antoninus, Antioch 
Ax. Axus in Crete 


Aon. Aonitæ 


AOTE.. Avenio, Pell. 
An. Appius 
AA. Apamea 


ed in Switzerland at this 
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ano. Apollonia 
Ara. Aptara 

Ap. Aradus, Harma 
ArrE. Argennos 


Arr. Argos 


API. Aricanda 
ApIM. Ariminum 


Apt. Arſinoe 


Apr. Aryca 45 
APR. Apyiepeue OT Axe, high 
prieſt or magiſtrate _ 
AZEIAPX. Arſiarchæ, preſi- 
dents of the games of A- 
a > LS 

Ax. Aſylum 

A. Z. Here Evpracy Firſt 
of Syria | 

Ark. Aſcalon 


Ar. Atabyrium 


ATAp. Atarnæ 
Arr. Auguſtus 
ATPHA, Aurelius 
Ar. Arr. AurTozparop Em- 
peror ; 
ATTON. AvTovopu0;, enjoying 
their own laws 
40. Aphyta 
Ap. Africanus 
Ax. Achail 
e 3 7 5 
B. Bovane, Council: Bery- 
tus: Bitbynia : 
BATHAAO, Bagadonia 


BAA. Valerius 


BH. 


Pw 


— 


— 9 at of 


(B) There were alſo Syriarchz, Lyciarchæ, Galatarchz Bithyniarchæ, Cappadociarche, &c. Morel. Spec. 
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tions. 


Berytus 


nI rox. Bitontum 


S——” z0r. Bœtia 


TN. Brunduſium 
BY. Byzantium 
| 


r. Tr. Team. Grammaticus, 
or keeper of the records 


r. Gaius, or Caius 


| 5 Gallus, Gallerius, Gal- 


lienus 
T. Ivwprprous Illuſtrious. 
TEA. Gelas 
E . Germanicus 
In. Gneius 
ror rr. Gortyna 


1A. Graviſca 


A 


4 Decimus, Dymæ 


AAk. Dacicus 

AAM. Damaſcus 
ar. Dardanum 

AH. Anwog, the people 


AHMAPX. BOTZ. with Tri- 


bunitian power 


ar. Decelia 


Akk. Decius 


ar. Derbe in Lycaonia 


ak. Delos 
41. Dioſpolis 


ap E. Drepanum 


arp. Dyrrhachium 
E 


*. Eryce a 


k. EPEZ. Ereſus 

xAET. Eleuſis 
EAET. EN, Free 
EIII. Epidaurus 

EPI. Eriza in Caria 
EP. Erchia 

Err. Erythræ 


ET. ETO. Erevt, Year 


ET. Etenna in Pamphylia 


EX. Exy0veia, Power x 
ET. ECBO, Eubœa 
ETE. EvosCnc, Pious 


ETT. EvTvyne, Happy 


EO. ESE. end 
24. . 


Z AN EKA. Zancle, Meſſana 


anciently ſo called 
H 
n. Elium 
HT. Hy+movoc, Prefident 
HeAx. Heraclea 
© 
OA. Thaſius 


on. Theſpiæ 


SEE. Theſſalonica 
OE. nB. Thebz. 

I 
1. IEP. lepac, Sacred 
1 rAnr. Hyerapytha 


1A. Hiccara 


5 


far. Ilium 
10T, Julis a city, or Julius 


10 TA. Julia 


1A. Hippana 
Ir. Irene Inſ. Pellerin. 
IZ. Iſus, Iſtiæa 
K 
k. Caius; koviwrog, Quintus 
k. K AIZ. Cæſar | 
K. K. KO %, KNM e, Com- 
munity of Cilicia 
KAia, Cælius 
k AA. Chalcedon 
kAAAI. Callipolis 
KAMA. Camara 
KAN. Canata 
kA. Capua 
KAnn. Cappadocia 
KAP. Carrhæ 
xAr r. Carthago 
KaT. Caulonia 
KE, Ceos 
KO. Cephalædis 
ki. Cianus, Cibæum 
iA. Cilbiani | 
kA. Clæonæ, Cladius 
Kk AA. Clazomene 
kxi. Cnidus 
ko. Corinth 
KOIN. Keno, Community 
KOA. KN, Colony, Co- 
lophon | 
kon. Commodus 
kor. Corcyra 
xe. Cragus in Lycia 
KPA. Cranos 
KPH. Crete 
xTH. Ctemenæ, Pell. 
xr. Cuma, Cydonium, Cy- 
on 
xTO, Cythnus 
KY, Cyprus 
KTP. Cyrene 
A | 
A. or L. tuzaCarroc, Year 
A. Lucius 
AA. Lacedemon 
Aan. Lamea ; Lampſacus 
Aay. Larifla * 
AAr Ii. Larinum 
AE AE T. Leucas 
Akox. Leontium 
AHM. Lemnos 
Ain. Lipara 
AlTI. Liviopolis 
AO. Ank. Locrk 


% 


Ar. Longone 


Arr. Ark. Lyctus 
N 
M. Marcus, Malea, Me- 
galopolis, Mazaka 
MA. Maronea, Maſlilia, 
Macedonia 
Mar. Magneſia 
MasPO. Macrocephall 


NE. 


A L. 
MAM. Mamertini 
MAZ. Maſlilia 
MAZ. Mazara 
ME. Menelais, on Syrian 


regal coins 


MENE k. Menecrates 


8. 


ME. MET. Megara, Mega- 


lopoli, Melite 


MET. Msyano;, Great 


MEE, Meſſana 

META. Metapontum 

M. MHTrO. Metropolis 

Mi. Miletus 

Mx. Mazaka of Cappado- 
cia, on coins of Mithri- 
dates VI. | 

MOP. Morgantia 

Mr. Mycene. 

MTP. Myrlea 


MTI. Mytilene 


N 


N. Naupactos 


AZ. Naxos 


NATAPX. Navapyidor, enjoy- 


7, * ſea-port. 
emea 
N. NEQNK, Neocori 
NEOI. Neopolis. 
NEP. Nerva 
NIx. Niczum, 3 
NYE. Nyſæi, on coins of 
Scythopolis, Pell. 
2 


or. Oethæi 


ON. Orrec, being 


onA. Opelius 


on. Opus 


opr. Orycas 
OPX. Orchomenus 
OTTI. or TI. OurTaToc Or T- 
rare, Conſul 
OYEP. Verus 
OYH. Verus | 
OYEZIL. Veſpaſianus 
OTYITEA. Vitellius 
Opf. Ophrynium 
II 


II. Hape, og, UPON 


II. non A. Publius 


It. 114. Paphos or Paros 


HAZ. Pæſtum 


nan. Panormus 


nap. Paropinum 


HApl. Paros 


Hape. Parthicus 


ns. Perinthus 
EA. Pella 

Nxp. Pergus 
mEPT. Pertinat 
UE Ek. Peſcennius 
H. nn. Peluſium 
nin. Pinamytæ 


IAA. Plateæ 


no. Pontus 

Hor. Polyrrhenum 

Ho. Poſidonia : 
F 2 


MAZ. Praſſus 


II. PT. TIpurwor, Præfect 
Ip. NPEZ. IlpzoGoc, Legate 
po. Proconneſus 
Hpoal. TIpodrxoc, Curator 
II. par. nere, Firſt 
Hr. Ptolem ais 
nr. Pylos 

, 

5 


K. 41. Salamis, Samos, Sy» 
ria 

ZA. Samoſate 

AAA H. Salapia 

ZAP. Sardis 

ZE. Seriphus, Segeſte 

XEB. EsCx50c, Auguſtus 

ZEA. Selinus, Seleucia 

EHT. Septimius 


El. Siphnos 


EIA. Side 
TIN a. Sinope 
EMT. Smyrna 


rp. STA. Brpary oe, Pre. 


tor 
EYB. Sybaris 
Er. £1PA. Syracuſe 
rp. Syria 
Sag. Solz, 
i 3 
T. Titus 
TABAA. Tabala 


TA. TANA. Tanagra 


TaP. Tarentum, Tarſus 
TAYP. Tauromenum 
TE. Tementis 

TEp. Terina 

TH. 'Tenus 

Ti. TIB. Tiberius 
TPA. Trallis 

Tei. Tripolis. 

TO. Troizene 
TYAN. Tyana 

TT. Tyndaris 


Te. TIM 6 


Tr. TE A. Velia 
TH. THAT. x" way Conſul 


0. Philip; j Pheſtus, Phi- 


luntium 


JA. Phaſelis 


var. Pharlalus 


$1. Vibius, Phillippopolis 
SiNE. Phineium 

$4. Flavius 

dk. Phoceum 

$OTa. Fulvia 

r. Phycus in Cyrene 


X 
X. Chios 
XAA. Chalſis 
XE. Cherſoneſus 
Xr. Chytri in Crete 


Greet 


43 


Abdrovia« 


tions. 


M E D 
| 1 
& M = 8 * 4. 


Grtel Numerals. 
A. 1. „ 10. 7. 80. 
| ELIT. © ... 9. or C 200. 
T. 3» A. 30. | T. 4 300. 
a. 4. M. 40. T. 400. 
5. Or g 6. . 60. 1 4 Woes 
Z. 7. O. 70. i K 700. 5 
5 8. H. 368. . op. 


qory go. . 


Example 


1 is 10: add a or 1, and 14 makes 1t: o 


1B, 123 ir, 13, &c. x is 20, KA, 21, &c. Pla makes 111. 
The Engliſh word Aix marks the grand initial numerals, 
On coins the numerals are often placed in retrograde 
order; which makes no difference in the value, as 
every letter is appropriated to its number. Thus rar 


or Far imply the ſame, 333. But the advantage be 


ing unknown to the Roman numerals and Arabic cĩ- 
en! is apt to puzzle the beginne. 


Roman Coins. 


A. AULVS: in the exergue 
it imphies the firſt mint, 
as ANT. A. coined at An- 
tioch in the firſt mint. 
A. A. A. F. F. Auro, as; nt 
to, Ere, n eri- 
undo. 
A. or Ax. Annus. 
A. A. Apollo Auguſti. . 
4. r. A. x. Auli filius, Auli 
nepos. | 
AN. Abn | 
ACT. Actiacus, or Adtium, 
AD. FRV. EMv. Ad fruges 
emundas. 
AD1AB. Adiabenicus. 
Dor. Adoptatus. 
aDQ, Adquiſita. 
aDdv. Adventus. 
AED. Ades. 
AED. r. ZEdilitia poteſtate. 
AED. 8. A des ſacræ. 
AED. Cva. AÆEdilis Curules. 
AED. PL. AÆEdilis Plebis. 
AEL. Elius. 
AEM. Or AIMIL. Emilius. 
AET. Æternitas. 
AFR. Africa, or Africanus. 
ALBIN. Albinus. 
ALIM. ITAL. Alimenta Ita- 
liz. 
ANN: AVO, Annona Au- 
guſti. 
A. N. F. F. Annum Novum 
Fauſtum Felicem. 
Ax ic. Anicius. 


ANN. DeccLxIII. NAT. 


VRB. P. CIR. cox. An- 
no 864 Natali Urbis Po- 
pulo Circenſes conſtituti. 

ANT. Av. Antonius Au- 
Zur 


A 
— * * * the. a. Ai. A. Y 1 


BRV T. Brutus. 


An r. Antonius, or Anto- 


ninus. 
Ar. Appius. 


A. p. r. Argento Publico 


| Feriundop | 
A. POP. FRYG. AC. A Po- 
pulo Fruges Acceptæ. 


Ad: or Adf. Aquilius. 


ANA MAR. Aqua Martia. 

ARAB. ADQ, Arabia Ad- 
quiſita. 

ARR. Arrius. 

AVG. A . Pn 
"NT: 

AVG. p. r. Auguſtus Divi 
Filius. 

AvGs. Fwo Auguſti. 

AvGG6. Three Auguſti. 

AVR. or AVREL. Aurelius. 

| „ 

B. The mark of the ſecond 
mint in any city. 

KON, EVENT. Bonus Even- 
tus. 

B. R. P. NAT. Bono Reipub. 
licæ Nato. 

BRIT. Britanicus.. 


c. Caius, Colonia. 

d. A. Cæſarea Auguſta. 

O. CAE. or AES. Cæſar. 

SAEss. Cæſares. 

cAk TH. Carthage. 

CEN, Cenſor. | 

CENS. v. Cenſor Perpetuus. 

CEST. Ceſtius, or Ceſtia- 
nus. 

CIR. CON, Circum Condi- 
dit, or- Circenſes Con- 
ceſſit. 


C1VIB. ET SIGN. MIL Ir. A. 


PARTH. REC. Civibus 


— ö * 
TA 3 


et Signis Militaribus a 
Parthis p 


CN. Cneius. 


Coxr. Calius. 


cox. og. Conſtantinopoli 


Obſignata, or Conſtan- 


tinopoli Officina ſecun- 


da, or Conflata Obryzo. 


col. Colonia. 


CON. svo. Conſervatori fac. 


CONCORD, Concordia. 
CL. v. Clypeus Votivus. 
conn. Commodus. 
cLop. Clodius. 
CL. or CLAVD. Claudius. 
cos. Conſul 
coss. Conſules. | 
corn. Cornelius. 
CVR. x. F. Curavit Dena» 
rium Faciendum. 
D 
v. Decimus, — De 
ſignatus. | a 
bac. Dacicus. | 
D. F. Dacia felix. 
D. M. Diis Manibus. 


DES. or DESIG, Deen, | 
ix. Italia, Iterum. 7 


picT. Dictator, 
DomiT. Domitianus. 
D. N. Dominus noſter. 
pid. Didius. 
D. P. Dii Penates. 
bv. Divus. 

E 


" 2x0, tie ties Martin. 


Ex. CONS. b. Ex Conſenſu 
Decuriorum. 

EX. 8. C. Ex Senatus Con- 
ſulto. 

EQ, ORDIN. Equeſtris Or- 
ae 

EX. A. PV. Ex Argento, or 
Auctoritate Publiga. 

EX ER. Exercitus. 

ETR. Etruſcus.. 

* 

r. Filius, or Filia, or Felix, 

on Faciundum, or Fecit. 


F EL. Felix. 


FELic. Felicitas. 
EL. Flavius. 


FLAM. Flamen. 
FORT. RED. Fortune Re- 


duci. 
FoV AI. Fourius for Furius. 
FONT. Fonteius. 
FRVGIF. Finn (Fn: 
ri). 
FVL. Fulvins: 
EVLG. Fulgerator. 
| bs. 
6. Gneius, Genius, Gau- 
dium. 
GA. Gaditanus. 


0. Dy Germanicus Dacicus.. 


Tables. 

G88. Genius. | Abbrevia- 
GERM. Germanicus. tions, 

GL, k. x. Gloria Exercitunn 
Romani. | 


GL. v. R. Gloria Populi 


Romani, 
coTh. Gothicus. _ 
q. v. R. Genio th ves Ro- 
mani, 


0. T. 4. Genius Tutelaris 


Egypti, or Aſricæ. 
H 


HEL, Helvius. 

HEL. Heliopolis. | 
HER. Herennius, < or He- 
rennia. 

Ho. Honos. 


Us. Seſtertius. 


7 


1. Imperator, Jovi, Julius. RN. 


IAN, Lv. Janum cluſit for 


clauſit. = 
1MP. Imperator. 
Murr. Imperatores. _ 
1. $. NM. R. Juno Soſpita, 
Mater or ate Re- 


gina. N 8 3 


ITE, Iterum. | 

ivL. Julius or Julia. 

1vST. Juſtus. 

1-1. s. Seſtertius. 

1. O. M. sAcR. Jovi Opti- 
mo, Maximo, Sacrum. 

11. vIR. Duumvir. 

111. vIk. R. P. c. Triumvir 
Reipublicæ Conſtituen- 
de. | 

1111, VI. As P. Fo Quatu- 
orvir, or Quatuorviri, 
Auro, or Argento, or 
Ze, Publico Feriundo. 


LVN. Junior. 


L. Lucius. 

LAr. Latinus. | 

LEG., PROPR., Legatus Pro- 
prætoris. | 

LEG. 1. &c. Legio Nr. 
FEET 

LEP, Lepidus. 

LENT, CVR. X- r. Lentu- 
lus Curavit Denarium 
Faciundum. 

LIBERO r. L1IBERO Patri. | 

LIB. PVB. Libertas Publica. 

Lic. Licinius. 

. s. DEN. Lucius Sicinius 
Dentatus. 

Lvc. Lucifera. 

LVD. CIR, Ludi Circenſes. 

LVD. £Q, Ludi Equeſtres. 

LVD. SAEC.. r. Ludos. Sæ- 
culares Fecit. 


M 


Tables. 


Abrevia- 


tions. 


5 0 M. OTACIL. 


| MAG OF MAGN: Magnus. 


M 
M. Marcus, or Marius. 
MAR. CL. Marcellus Clo- 
dius. 
M. F. Marci Filius | 
Marcia Ota- 
cilia. - ; 


mac. Macellum. 


MAR, VLT. Marti 
us Meſſius. 


MAX. Maximus. 
mar. Martia (aqua). 
Itori.. 


_ + METAL, Metallum. 
mir. Minatius. 


1 oy o. O 


P. OT POT. 
PAC. ORB. 


MIN ER. Minerva. 
; Mo M,-1. V. Municipes . 


nicipii Julii Uticenſis. 


MON. or MONET. Moneta. 


x. Nepos or noſter. _ +: 
N. c. Nobiliſſimus Cæſar. 


NAT. VRB. Natalis Urbis. 


EP. Nepos. THT 
nr. RED. Neptuno Re- 


que 4 
0 
ptimo. 
0B, c. & Ob Cives "May 
tos. x 
or. Officina. 
OPEL, Opelius. 
ORB. TERR, Orbis Terra- 
rum. | 
| . 


Poteſtate. 
TER. Pacatori 
Orbis Terrarum. 


pa. Papius or Papirius. 


ART H. Parthicus. 


PERP. Perpetuus. 

PERT. or PER TIN. Pertinax. 

pESc. Peſcennius. 

. F. Pius Felix. 

PLAET. Plætonius. 

P. L. x. Pecunia Londini 
Notata. 

r. LON. s. Pecunia Londini. 
Signata | 

r. M. or PONT. MAX. Pon- 
tifex. Maximus 

our. Pompeius. 

p. p. Pater Patriæ. 

PR. Prætor. | 

p. K. Populus Romanus. 

PRAEF. CLAS. Er. OR. MA- 
Kir. Præfectus Claſſis 
et Oræ Maritimæ. 


rRINc. IVVENT.. Fineepe 


]uventutis. 
PRLIV. Privernum. 
PROC. Proconſul. 
PRON. Pronepos. 
RO. Proprætor. 
vn od. Proquæſtor. 


Liv 


M0 
'PROV. DEOR, Providentia 


Deorum. - 
PVPIEM, Pkg, 


& Quintus, D ueſtor. 
Q. C. M. P. 1. Quintus Cæ- 
_ cilius Metellus Pius Im- 
perator. | 
q DESG. Queſlor Deſig- 
Natus. 4 


d. r. Quæſtor Prætorius. 
Q. PR. Quæſtor provincia- 
R 


R. N Reſtituit. 


REST. Reſtituit. 
ROM. ET AVG. 


Romæ et 
Auguſto, F 


k. r. e 8 
8 


SAE C. AVR. Sreulum Ku. 
| reum. 
S AEC. FEL. Szculi Felicitas. 


SAL. Salus. 


SALL. Salluſtia. 

ARM. Sarmaticus. | 

8. c. Senatus Conſulto. 

SCIP. ASIA. Scipio Aſiati- 
eus. | „ 

SEC. ORB. Securitas Orbis 

SEC. PERP. Securitas Per- 
Petn a. 

SEC. TEMP. Spourntas Tem- 
porum. 

SEN. Senior. 

SEPT.. Septimius. 

SER. Servius. 

SEV, Severus. 


A. Officina 8 
ALE. Alexandria. . 
Au. Antiochenſis Mone- 
ta Secundæ Officine. 
Ax. ANT. ANT1.. Antiochia. 
Ax B. Antiochiæ Secunda 
Oficina: to Ax n. An- 
tiochiæ Octava Officina. 
A. P. I. (In officina) Prima 
percuſſa Lugduni. 
AQ. AQL. Aquileiz, 
Ad: O. B. r. Aquileiæ Of- 
ficinæ Secundæ Fabrica. 


Ad: P. s. Aquileiæ Pecunia 


Signata. 


AQ, s. Aquileiæ Signata. 


A. AR. AR L. Arelate. 

A. sts c. Prima (in officina) 
Siſciæ. 

R. SIM. Secunda Sirmii. 

B. s. L. c. Secunda Signa- 
ta Lugduni. 


„ 


SIC. v. sie x. Sicut Quin - 
quennalia, ſic Decenna- 
lia. 

810. Signis. 


8. M. Signata Moneta. 


8. P. Qs R. Senatus Popu- 
luſque Romanus. 


STABIL. Stabilita (era). 


svL. Sulla. 


r. Titus, 88 
TER. Terentius, or Terti- 
N 

TEMP. Temporum. 


T1. Tiberius. 
RECEP, Receptis, or Re- 


TR. or TR EV. Treveris. 


TREB. Trebonianus. 
TR. MIL, Tribunus Milita-- 


8 
TR. A. or TRIB. POT. Tri. 
bunicia Poteſtate. 
V | 


V. 3 85 | | 
v. c. Vir Clariſhmus. 


vEse. Veſpaſianus. 

vis. Vibius. 

vicr. Victoria. | 

vii. VIR. EPVL. Septem- 
vir Epulonum. 

VIL. PVB. Villa Publica. 

vIRT. Virtus. | 

VN. MR. Venerandæ Me- 
moriæ. 

vor. x. MVLT. XX. Votis 
Decennalibus Multipli- 
catis Vicennalibus. 

| X 

x. Decem, Denarius. 

XV. VR. SACR, FAC. 
decim Vir Sacris Faci- 


SEX, Sextus. Hes undis. 
Abbreviations on the Exergue ; from Banduri and Monat: 
dini. Pinkerton. 


c. ©. Conſtantinopoli No- 


na. 
como. Conflata Moneta 
Obryzo. Only on gold 


or ſilver from a gold: 
dye. 
cox. Conſtantinopoli. 
coxoB. Conflata Obryzo. 
Only on gold. 
cons. Conſtantinopoli. 
KART. Carthago. 
x. o. Carthaginenſis Offi- 


cina.. 


L. Lc. LVC. LVvG. Lucduni, 


Lugduni. 

L. LON. Londini. 

1. R. Lugdunenſis vel Lon- 
dinenſis Pecunia. 


Lc. v. s. Lugduni Pecu- 


nia Signata. 
Mors. Mediolani Pecunia 
Signata. 


uin- 


M. k. v. r. Moneta Karta- 
ginenſis Urbis (in offici- 
na) Tertia. 

M. L. Moneta Lugdunenſis 
vel Londinenſis. 

MosTT. Moneta Officinæ 

Secundæ Treverorum. 

Mis TR. Moneta Signata 
Treveris. 

o. Officina. 1 

OFF. 111, CONST. Officina 
Tertia Conſtantinopoli. 

PARL. Percuſſa or Pecunia 


* Arelate. 


pLox. Pecunia Londinenſis. 


LVO. Pecunia Lugdunen- 


ſis. | 
p. R. Pecunia Romana, or 

Percuſſa Rome. | 
p. r. Pecunia Treverenſis. 


* AR. Quincta Arel: ateulis 
(officina). 

R. RO. ROM. Romæ. 

KA. Ravennæ. 


nors. Rome Pecunia Sig- 


nata. 
8. Ak. Signata Arclate. 
s. CONST. Signata Con- 
ſtantinopoli. 
. 
SS. Pp. Siſcienſis Pecuria. 
SISC. v. Sifcta, Urbs. 
SMA. Signata Moneta An- 
tiochiæ. 
S. M. HER, Signata Moneta 
_Heraclez. 15 
8. M. x. Signata Moneta 
Nicomediæ. 
NM. R. 
Romæ. 


8. Te Signata Treveris. 


TE SOB. Teſſalonicæ Othci- 
na Secunda. 

THEO O. Theopoli. 

TR. Treveris. 

ROB. Treveris Officina- 
Secunda. 


A Lift of Roman Colonies 


whoſe Coins remain and 
Abbreviations on theſe. 
Coins... 

Abdera in Spain.. 

Acci in Spain. 


Achulla in Africa. 


Alia Cxpitolina in Judza.. 


Agrippina in Germany, 
Antiochia in Piſidia. 

in Syria. 
Apamea in Bithynia. 
Arna in Theſſaly. 
Aſtigi in Spain. 


45 
Abrevia- 
tions. 
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Signata Moneta 


Babba in Mauritania Tin-- 


gitana. 
Berytus in Phœnicia. 


Bilbilis in Spain. 


Boſtra. 


46 M X 5 
Ancient Boſtra in Arabia. Leptis in Africa. ＋ Cl 
- Coins. Bracara Auguſta in Spain. Lugdunum in Gaul. 
Buthrotum in Epirus. Neapolis in Paleſtine. 
Cabellio in Gaul. .Nemauſus in Gaul. 
Cæſar-Auguſta in Speise Neſihiis i Mefoporamial®* 
Cæſarea in Paleſtine. Norba Ge 
Calagurris in Spain. 1 
Calpe in Spain. . Obulcom Spain. 
Camalodunum in Britain. Oea in Africa. 
Carrhz in Meſopotamia. Olba in Pamphyliae | 


\ 


Celia in Spain. 
Clunia in Spain 
Coillu in Numidia. 


* 


'S 


* 14 


Spain. | 
Pella in Macedon. 


Comana in eee Y Philippi in Macedon. 
Corinthus in Greece. .. Philippopolis in Arabia. # 
| Cremna in Piſidia. Ptolemais in Phizenicia. 
Culla in Thrace. Ruſcino in Gaul. 
Damaſcus in Celeſyria. Romula (Hiſpalis) i in + 
Dertoſa in Spain. F Spain. "= 


Deulton in Thrace. © 


Dium in Macedon. Sabaria in Hungary. 
Ebora in Spain. Saguntum in Spain. 
Edeſſa in Meſopotamia. Sebaſte in Paleſt. 


Se obriga i in Spain. 
Sidon in Pheœnicia. 


Emerita in Spain. 
Emeſa in Phœnicia. 
Ergavica in Spain. 
Germe in Galatia. 
Graccuris in Spain. . 
Hadrumetum in Africa. 
Heliopolis in Celeſyria. 
Hippo Regius in Africa. 
Iconium in Lycaonia. 
Illerda in Spain. 3 
Illergavonia | in . 91 
Illeci in Spain: 
Tol in Mauritania. 
Italica in Spain. 
Laelia in Spain. Viminacium in Moeſia. 
Laodicea 1 in Syria. Utica in Africa. . 


| Abbreviations on Colonial Cons, 


Aci. Accitana Colonia, Caudix i in Spain. 
451. Adjutrix legio.. 


Sinope in Pontus. 
Stobi in Macedon. 
Tarraco in Spain. | 
Theſſalonica in Macedon.” 
Traducta (Julia) in e 
Tens in Phrygia. 
Turiaſo in Spain. 
1 in Cappadocia. 
Tyrus in Pheœnicia. 
Valentia in Spain. 
Vienna in Gaul. 


* 


5 


3s... 


. . 

o 7 N 7 
* n 
. 


tos on the Helleſpont. © 

asT. Aſtigitana, Legia in Andaluſia, | 

B. A. Braccara Auguſti, Brague in Portugal. 

c. A. Cæſaria Antiochiz. 4 

c. A. A. r. Or ATR. Colonia Auguſta Aroe Patrenſis. 

cAB. Cabellio. 

c. A. BYT. Colonia Dope Buthrotum, in Epirus. 

c. A. c. Colonia Auguſta Cæſarea. 

c. A. 1. Colonia Auguſta Julia, Cadiz. 

c. A. K. Colonia Aug. Emerita, Merida. 

car. Calagurris, Calabora in Spain. 3 

c. A. O. A. F. Colonia Antoniana Oea Aug. Feliz, Tri. 
poli in Africa. | 

c. A. Pl. MET. $1D. Colonia Amelia Pia Metropolis 
Sidon. 


e. e. A. Colonia Cæſarea Auguſta, Sarago 


ſarea in Mage 0. e. 


. e. ol 1. K. Pods 8 Concordia Telia, Hadrume- 


Patricia (Corduba) in TILT bs 
VE" Be Ducenteſima Remiſſa. ay 
Fc, es. Colonia Claudia Sabaria, in . 


5 As, Auguſta. 


„ in Mefopotamit. 
c. 1. B Colonia Julia Balba;* M 


Singara i in Meſopotamia. | . 7. Sar, Colonia olia Calpe, Oral. 


5 " AEL. MVYN, cob. Elium Wonicipiam Cœla, near . oa 


A EL '% Tables. 


*. *, Qolofii 
Ala Regia: Augſt. in Switzerland, or AE near 
Xeres de la Frontera in Spain. | 

in Spain,” - 


Claudia Copia Colonia 8 2 l. 
Campeſtris * Babb 


c. c. I. B. P. b. Colonia Campe xis 
creto Decurionum. 


dor. U. 
*. Lr 


Ces ©. 


Carteia in Spain. Olca in Spain. tina, Pi Avg | : 
Carthago in Africa. Oſicarda in Spain. X 8 cv. Do Bs r. . Civica 2 Decreto, Public, 
Carthago Noya in NP Panormus in Sicily. 8 ©, x. A. Colonia Carthago Nova A gait. Fog 
Caſcantum in Spain. Parium in Myſia. c w. ©: vs b. Colonia Concordiuy 

Caſſandria in Macedon.. Parlais in Lycacnia. . 3 na, N Decurionum. „ MAS. 


COR. 


n 


123 OF oy 
„ MP" 
5 4 


Iungary. 
c. Fein. Colonia Flavia Face 1 Den 
* tum in race. 3 % 


© . K. Eng As Colonia 44; 


e. c. 4. Sri Julia Concordia, ae Nt 
8. 1. A, b. Colonig * e e Tor ortond | 
near Milan. 5 8 5 
1. Av, .© zolonia Julia Auf Ci ; \ 5 8 
AG. r. s. Colonia Julia bels! Flix = 


* auritania. 


C. 1. c. 4. P. 4. Colonia Julia Carthago Auguſta Pia 


Antiqua, or Corinth, or Carthago Nova 


o. 1. F. Colonia Julia Felix, Cadiz. e 
d. 1. 0, 4. Colonia Julia Gemella (e) Au Fele, 8 
c. 1. 1. 4. Colonia Immunis Illice Auguſta, Elhe in Spain, 


c. 1. N. g. Colonia Julia Norba Czfareana, or Alcan- 
tara; ſometimes it means Col. Julia Nova Carthago. 
e. 1. v. Colonia Julia Valentia, Valencia in bt 15 
r v. v. Coloma Victrix Tarraco. Y 
„eos Colonia Laus Julia Cor TAS 
uo. Colonia Laus Julia Nova Anguita, 
iis or Lodi in Lucania. he «i 

c. M. L. Colonia Metropolis Laodicea, in Califiria. 
co. DAM. METRO. Colonia Damaſcus Metropolis. 
+ OHH: PRET. VII. v. v1. r. Cohortes Frætorianæ Septi- 
mum Piz, Sextum Felices. 
con. 1 CR. Cohors prima Cretenſis. | = 
con. PRET. PHIL: Cohors Prætoriana Philiphedinhs” i 
COL. AEL. A, M. MET, Colonia Alia Auge Hadru- 
metina Metropolis, in Africa. 
COL. AEL- CAP, COMM. v. r. Colonia Elia Capilina 
Commodiana Pia Felix. | 
col. ALEX, TROAs. Colonia Ale Troas. 
cor. AMAS.'0r Aus. Colonia Amaſtriana, in Paphlogonia, 
col. ANT. Antioch in Piſidia. | 
COL, ARELAT. SEXTAN. Colonia Arelate Sextanorum, 5 
Arles. 
2 AST» AVG. Cohen Aſtigitana Auguſta, Eceja in 
co A AVG rl. BER. Colonia Auguſta Felix Burytob. ; 
col. AvG. FIR. Colonia Aug. firma, Eceja. pe” 
2 AVG. 1VL. PHILIP, Colonia Augulta Julia Philip- 
penſis. 
COL. AVG. PAT, TREVIR. Colonia Auguſta Paterna Tre- 
virorum, Treves in Germany, ſent from Paternum in Italy. 
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Tables. }'1 


Abbrevia- e 


tions. 


M E 


cot. AVR. KAR. COMM. v. v. Colonia Aurelia Kori 
Commodiana Pia Felix, or Carneatum Commagene, 
or Carrhe in Aja. 


COL. 5. A. Colonia Braccara Auguſta, Brague. 


col. BRYT. L. v. Colonia Berytus Legio Quinta. 


COL, ABE. Colonia Cabellio. 


col. AES. AVG. Colonia Cæſarea Auguſta, in Paleſtine. 


COL. CAMALODVN.. Colonia Camalodunum, England. 
col. CASILIN. Colonia Caſilinum, Cafte/lazo in Haly. 


"COL! Che; re. en Claudia Ptolemais, Acre in 


Phenicia. 
COL: DAMAS» METRO. Colonia Damaſcus Metropolis. 
col. p. 1. A. r. BARCIN, Colonia Flavia Julia Auguſta 

Pia, Barcino or Barcelona. 

COL. FL: PAC. DEVLT. Colonia Flavia Pacenſis Deul- 
tum, . Develtum in T hrace. 

COL. HA ME. T. Colonia Hadriana Mereurialis The 

_ nitana, Mercuriali, Fermo in Italy, and T henes in Africa. 

COL n. (or HEL.) LEG. n. Colonia Heliopolis Legio 
Heliopolitana. 

COL. HEL. 1. O. M. n. Colonia Heliopolis Jovi Optimo 
Maximo Heliopolitano. 

COL. IVL. AVG. c. I. r. COMAN., Colonia Julia Auguſta 
Concordia Invicta Felix Comanorum, drawn from 
Concordia in Italy, and ſent to Comana in Cappadocia. 

COL. IVL. AVG. FEL, CREMNA. Colonia Julia Auguſta 
Felix Cremna, in Pamphylia. 

COL. IVL. CER. SAC. AVG. 
Colonia Julia Certamen Sacrum, Au 
pitolinum Oecumenicum Iſelaſticum 


uſtum Felix Ca- 
eliopolitanum. 


COL. IVL., CONC. APAM. AVG. D. D. Colonia Julia Con- 


cordia Apamea Auguſta Decreto Decurionum. 
COL. IVL. PATER. VAR. Colonia julia Paterna Narbonenſis. 
COL. NEM. Colonia Nemauſus. 
COL. NICEPH. COND. Colonia Nicephorium Condita, in 


Meſopotamia. 


COL. PATR. Colonia Patrenſis or Patricia Page” in 


Greece, or Cordova in Spain. 

COL. P. r. AVG. r. CAES. MET. Colonia Prima Flavia 
Aug. Felix Cæſarea Metropolis, in Paleſtine. 

COL. v. FL. AVG. CAES. METROP. PS. . fame as above, 
P. 8. P. is Provinciæ Syriæ Paleſtinæ. 

COL. PR. F. A. CAESAR. Colonia Prima Flavia Auguſta 
Cæſaria in Paleſiine. 

COL. K. F. AVG. FL. c. METRO. C alone Romany Felix 
Aug. Flavia Cæſarea Metropolis. The ſame. 

COL. ROM. Colonia Romulea, or Seville. 

COL. ROM. LVG. Colonia Romana Lugdunum. 


col. vs. LEG. vi. Colonia Ruſcino * Serta, Rouf- 


fillon in France. 
cor. sABAR. Colonia Saburiz. 
COL. sABAs. Sebaſte in Paleſtine. 


COL. SER. G. NEAPOL, Colonia Servii Galbæ Neapolis, 


in Paleſtine. 


COL. v. 1. CELSA, or COL. vic. IVL, cELs4. Colonia Vic- 


trix Julia Celſa, Kelſa in Spain. 

COL. VIC. IVL. LEP. Colonia Victrix Julia Leptis, in 
Africa. 

COL. VIM. AN. 1. or 11, &c. Colonia Viminacium Anno 
primo, Widin in Serwia. 

COL. VLP. TRA. Colonia Ulpia Trajana : Keller, or 
Warhal in Tranſilvania. 


CO. P. r. COF. METRO. Colonia Prima Flavia Cæſarea 
Metropolis. 


F EL. CAP. OECVM. 18 E. HEL. | 


4 13 


8. 


co. r. 1. 4. Colonia Pacenſes Julia Mater or Col. Explana- 


Octaviana. 
c. R. 1 r. s. Colonia Romani Julia Felix Sinope. 
C. T. r. Colonia Togata Tarraco. 
C. v. 11. Colonia Victrix Illice, Elebe in Spain. 
Dd. Decuriones. 
D. c. 4. Divus Cæſ. Aug. 
DERT. Dertoſa. 


GEN. COL. NER. PATR, Genio Coloniæ Neronianæ Pa- 
trenſis. 


8. L. s. Genio Loci Sacrum. 


M. H. ILLERGAYONIA DRY T. Municipium Hibera Iller- 
gavonia Dertoſa, T ortoſa in Catolonia. 

M. M. 1. v. Municipes Municipii Julii Uticenſis. 

M. A. Municipium Ravennatium. 

MVN. CAL. 1VL. Municipium Calagurris Julia, i in Spain. 

MVN. ULV. Municipium Clunia, Crunna in Spain. 

MVN. FANE. L. Municipium Faneſtre Aelium. Fano. 

MVN. STOB. Municipium Stobenſe, Sobi in Macedon. 

Mv. Tv. Municipium Turiaſo, in Spain. 

N. TR. ALEXANDRIANAE COL. BOSTR. Nerviæ Trojan 
Alexandrianæ Coloniz Boſtræ, in Pal:/tine. 

SEP. COL. LAVD. Septimia Coloniæ Laudicea, or Lao- 
dicea. 

SEP. TYR. MET. Septima Tyrus Metropolis. 


_ Explanation of the Plates. 


Fig. 1. A Perſian Daric. 

2. A drachm of Egina. 

3. A ſilver hemidrachm of Alexander the Great. 

4. Tigranes the younger of Armenia, with his 

ſiſter, 

5. One of the coins of the Arſacidæ of Parthia. 

6. A coin of the Saſſanidæ of Perſia. Firſt pub- 

liſhed by Mr Pinkerton. 
7. Denarius of Cneius Pompey from Mr Pinker- 
ton, reverſe. Received by Spain. | 
8. A braſs coin of Cunobelinus. 

6. Peſcennius Niger. Struck at Antioch; Us 

_ nique. In Dr Hunter's cabinet; publiſhed by Mr 
Pinkerton. | 

10. A ſilver coin of Carauſius. 

11. Reverſe of Claudius in firſt . 

12. Reverſe of Adrian. 

13. Of Antoninus Pius. 

14. Of Commodus. 

15. Of Severus. 

16. A Saxon penny. 

17. A Saxon ſtyca. 

18. 19. Ancient pennies, ſuppoſed to be Seoul. 

20 A penny of William of Scotland. 

21. A penny of Robert the Great. 

22. An Iriſh penny. 

23. The | Han penny of Henry III. 

24. The large noble of the firſt coinage of Ed- 

Ward III. 

25. The gold medal of David II. of Scotland 

26. The royal of Queen Mary of Scotland. 

27. Letters on Anglo-Saxon coins. 

28. Abbreviations on ditto, 

29. Monentarius. 


Impreſſions 


Mede. 
—— 


and ambaſſadors. 
ber might not endanger the loſs of the devices they 


ſubject of them upon their ordinary coins, 


M E D RR 
Impreſſions of Mente. See CasrinG. 71 
MEDALLION, or Mebatiox, a medal of an ex- 
trordinary ſize ſuppoſed to be anciently ſtruck by 
the emperors for their friends, and for foreign princes 
But that the ſmallneſs of their num - 


bore, the Romans generally took care to ſtamp the 


Medallions, in reſpe& of the other coins, were the 
ſame as modern medals in reſpect of the modern money: 
they were exempted from all commerce, and had no 
other value than what was ſet upon them by the fancy 
of the owner. Medallions are ſo ſcarce, that there 
cannot be any ſet made of them, even though the me- 
tals and ſizes ſhould be mixed promiſcuouſly. Fo 

MEDE (Joſeph), a very learned Engliſh divine of 
the 17th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage; for by 
the time he had taken the degree of maſter of arts in 
1610, he had made an uncommon progreſs in all aca- 
demical ſtudies. His firſt appearance as a writer was 
by an addreſs to Dr Andrews, then biſhop of Ely, in 
a Latin tract De San#tiate Relativa, which was high- 


ly approved of by that prelate, who deſired him to be 


his domeſtic chaplain. This Mr Mede very civilly re- 
fuſed ; valuing the liberty of his ſtudies above any 
hopes of preferment, and eſteeming that freedom which 
he enjoyed in his cell, ſo he uſed to call it, as the ha- 
ven of all his wiſhes. And indeed theſe thoughts had 
Pore him betimes ; for when he was a ſchool-boy, 
he was ſent to by his uncle, Mr Richard Mede, a mer- 
chant, who, being then without children, offered to 
adopt him for his ſon if he would live with him; but 
he refuſed the offer, preferring, as it would ſeem, a 
life of ſtudy to a life of gain. FE 6 
He was not.choſen fellow of his college till after he 
was maſter of arts, and then not without the aſſiſtance 
of his friend biſhop Andrews : for he had been paſſed 
over at ſeveral elections, on account of a cauſeleſs ſuſ- 
picion which Dr Cory, then maſter of the college, af- 
terwards bifhop of Exeter, had conceived of him, that 
he looked too much towards Geneva.“ Being made 
fellow, he became an eminent and faithful tutor. Af- 


ter he had well grounded his pupils in humanity, lo- 


ſerviceable to his purpoſe. 


gic, and philoſophy, ſo that they were able to walk 
as it were alone, he uſed to ſet every one his daily 
taſk ; which he rather choſe, than to confine himſelf 
and them to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening 
they all came to his chamber; and the firſt queſtion 
he put to each was, 2yid dubitas ? „ What duubts 
have you met with in your ſtudies to-day ?? For he 
ſappoled, that to doubt nothing and to underſtand 
nothing was jult the ſame thing. This was right, and 
the beſt method to make young men exerciſe their ra- 
tional powers, and not e in what they learn 
mechanically, and by rote, with an indolence of ſpirit 
which prepares them to receive and ſwallow implicitly 
whatever is offered to them. As to himſelf, he was ſo 
entirely devoted to the ſtudy of all excellent knowledge, 
that he made even the time he ſpent in his amuſements 
He allowed himſelt little 
or no exerciſe but walking; and often, in the fields or 
college garden, would take occaſion to ſpeak of the 
beauty, ſignatures, virtues, or properties of the plants 


then in view, for he was a curious floriſt, an accurate 


1 „ 
herbaliſt, and thoroughly verſed in the book of na- 
ture. The chief delight he took in company was to 


M E D 
diſcourſe with learned friends. 


Mr Mede was a curious inquirer into the moſt 
ſtruſe parts of learning, and endeavoured after the 


knowledge of thoſe things which were more remote 


from the vulgar track. Among other things, he ſpent 
no ſmall pains and time in ſounding the depths of a- 
ſtrology, and blotted much paper in calculating the 


nativities of his near relations and fellow-ſtudents: but 
this was in his younger years, and he afterwards diſ- 


covered the vanity and weakneſs of this fanciful art. 


He applied himſelf to the more uſeful ſtudy of hiſtory 


and antiquities; particularly to thoſe myſterious ſci- 
ences which made the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and other nations, ſo famous; tracing them as far as 


he could have any light to guide him in their oriental 


ſchemes and figurative expreſſions, as likewiſe in their 
hieroglyphics, not forgetting to inquire alſo into the 
oneirocritics of the ancients z which he did: the rather, 


becauſe of that affinity he conceived they might have 


with the language of the prophets. He was a curious 
and laborious ſearcher of antiquities relating to reli- 


ion, ethnic, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahometan: to 


which he added other attendants, neceſſary for under- 
ſtanding the more difficult parts of Scripture. Y 
In 1620, he refuſed the provoſtſhip of 'Trinity-col- 
lege, Dublin, into which he had been elected at the 
recommendation of archbiſhop Uſher, who was his par- 
ticular friend ; as he did alſo when it was offered to 


him a ſecond time, in 1630. The height of his am- 


bition was, only to have had ſome ſmall donative ſine- 
cure added to his fellowſhip, or to have been thrown 
into ſome place of quiet ; where, retired from the noiſe 


and tumults of the world, and poſſeſſed of a compe- 


tency of fortune, he might have been entirely at leiſure 
for ſtudy and acts of piety. In the mean time, al- 
though his circumſtances were ſcanty, for he had no- 
thing but his fellowſhip and a college lecture, his cha- 
rity was diffuſive and uncommon ; and, ſtrange as it 
may now ſeem, he devoted the tenth of his income to 
pious and charitable uſes, But his frugality and tempe- 
rance always afforded him plenty. Flis prudence or 
moderation, either in declaring or defending his pri- 
vate opinions, was very remarkable; as was alſo his free- 
dom from partiality, prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, pride, 
anger, ſelfiſhneſs, flattery, and ambition. He was meek, 


patient, equally remote from ſuperſtition and licentiouſ- 


neſs of thinking; and, in ſhort poſſeſſed every virtue. 
This great and good man died in 1638, in his 52d year, 
having ſpent above two-thirds of his time in college. 
MEDEA, in fablous hiſtory, a celebrated ſorcereſs, 
daughter of etes king of Colchis. Her mother's 


Mede. 


fg 6 


name, according to the more received opinion of He- 


ſiod and Hyginus, was Idyiz, or, according to others, 
Ephyre, Hecate, Aſterodia, Antiope, and Nezra. She 
was the neice of Circe. When Jaſon came to Colchis 
in queſt of the golden fleece, Medea became enamoured 
of him, and it was to her well-dire&ted labours that 
the Argonauts owed their preſervation. . Medea had 
an interview with her lover in the temple of Hecate 
when they bound themſelves by the molt ſolemn oaths 
to eternal fidelity. No ſooner had Jaſon overcome all 
the difficulties which ZEetes had placed in his way. 
than Medea embarked with the conquerors for 


A 


my 


— 


| Med 


4, Greece. To ſtop 


C 


the purſuit of her father, ſhe tore 


Media. to pieces her brother Abſyrtus, and left his mangled 
limbs in the way through which etes was to paſs. 


This act of barbarity, ſome have attributed to Jaſon, 


and not to her. When Jaſon reached Iolchos his na- 


tive country, the return and victories of the Argo - 


nauts were celebrated with univerſal rejoicings ; but 
ſon the father of Jaſon was unable to aſſiſt at the 
ſolemnity on account of the infirmities of his age. 
Medea, at her huſband's requeſt, removed the weak- 
neſs of Xſon ; and by drawing away the blood from 
his veins, and filling them again with the juice of cer- 
tain herbs, ſhe reſtored him to the vigour and ſpright- 
lineſs of youth. This ſudden. change in Æſon aſto- 
niſhed the inhabitants of Iolchos; and the daughters 


of Pelias were deſirous to ſee their father reſtored 


by the Tame power to the vigour of youth. Medea, 


willing to revenge the injuries which her huſband's fa- 
mily had ſuffered from Pelias, increaſed their curi- 
oſity; and betrayed them into the murder of their fa- 


ther as preparatory to his rejuveneſcence, which ſhe af- 
terwards refuſed to accompliſh. This action greatly 
irritated the people of Iolchos; and Medea with her 


huſband fled to Corinth to avoid their reſentment. Here 
they lived for 10 years with mutual attachment, when 


the love of Jaſon for Glauce the king's daughter inter- 


rupted their hai mony, and Medea was divorced. Me- 


dea revenged the infidelity of Jaſon, by cauſing the 
death of Glauce, and the deſtruction of her family. She 


alſo killed two of her children in their father's preſence; 


and when Jaſon attempted to puniſh the barbarity of 
the mother, ſhe fled through the air upon a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons. From Corinth Medea came 
to Athens, where, after ſhe had undergone the neceſſary 
purification of her murder, ſhe married king Ægeus, 
or {according to others) lived in an adulterous manner 
with him. Nom her conduct with Ægeus, Medea had 
a ſon who was called Medus. Soon after, when The- 
ſeus wiſhed to make himſelf known to his father, Me- 
dea, jealous of his fame and fearful of his power, at- 
tempted to poiſon him at a feaſt which had been pre- 

ared for his entertainment. Her attempts, however, 
failed of ſueceſs, and the ſight of the ſword which The- 
ſeus wore by his fide convinced Ægeus that the ſtran- 
ger againſt whoſe life he had ſo baſely conſpired was his 
own ſon. The father and the ſon were reconciled ; and 
Medea, to avoid the puniſhment which her wickedneſs 
deſerved, mounted her fiery chariot and diſappeared 
through the air. She came to Colchis; where according 
to ſome, (he was reconciled to Jaſon, who had ſought 


her in her native country after her ſudden departure 


from Corinth. She died at Colchis, as Juitin mentions, 
when ſhe had been reſtored to the confidence of her 
family. Aſter death ſhe married Achilles in the Elyſian 
fields, according to the traditions mentioned by Simo- 
nides. The murder of Mimerus and Pheres, the young- 
eſt of Jaſon's children by Medea, is not to be attributed 
to the mother, according to Elian; but to the Corin- 
thians, who aſſaſſinated them in the temple of Juno A- 


cræa. To avoid the reſentment of the gods, and to de- 


liver themſelves from the peſtilence which viſited their 
country after ſo horrid a maſſacre, they engaged the 
poet Euripides for five talents to write a tragedy, which 
cleared them of the murder, and repreſented Medea as 
the cruel aſſaſſin of her own children. And beſides, that 
Vor. XI. | 


1 | 
this opinion might be the better credited, feſtivals were Media. 
appointed, in which the mother was repreſented wit 
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all the barbarity of a fury murdering her own ſons. 

MEDEOLA, crinsixs Argicax ASPARAGUS, 
in botany: A genus of the hexandria order, belong- 
ing to the trigynia claſs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 11th order, Sarmentacez. 
There is no calyx; the corolla is ſexpartite and revolu- 
ted ; the berry triſpermous. Its characters are theſe : 
The flower has no impalement ; it las fix oblong oval 
petals, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminated by in- 
cumbent ſummits ; and three horned germina termi- 
nating the ſtyle ; the germina afterward turn to a 
roundiſh trifid berry with three cells, each contain- 
ing one heart-ſhaped ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

DIA, now the province of GniLan in Perſia, once 
the ſeat of a potent empire, was bounded according to 
Ptolemy, on the north by part of the Caſpain Sea ; on 
the ſouth by Perſis, Suſiana, and Aſſyria; on the eaſt 
by Parthia and Hyrcania ; and on the welt by Armenia 
Major. It was anciently divided into ſeveral provinces, 
viz. Tropatene, Charomithrene, Darites, Marciane, 
Armariace, and Syro-Media. By a later diviſion, how- 
ever, all theſe were reduced to two; the one called Me. 
dia Magna, the other Media Atropatia, or ſimple Atro- 
patene. Media Magna was bounded by Perſis, Parthia, 
Hyrcania, the Hyrcanian Sea, and Atropatene, and 
contained the cities of Ecbatan, Laodicea, Apamea, 
Raga, Rageia or Ragea, &c. Atropatene lay between 
the Caſpian mountains and the Caſpian Sea. 

This country originally took its name from Madai, 
the third ſon of Japhet; as is plain from Scripture, 
where the Medes are conſtantly called Medai. Among 
profane authors, ſome derive the name Media, from one 
Medus the ſon of Jaſon and Medea; others from a city 
called Media. Sextus Rufus tells us that in his time it 
was called Medena, and from others we learn that it was 
alſo called Aria. The moſt probable hiſtory of the Me- 
des is as follows. 

This people lived in ſubjection to the Aſſyrians till 
the reign of Sennacherib, when they threw off the yoke, 
and lived for ſome time in a ſtate of anarchy. But at 
laſt, rapine and violence, the natural conſequences of 
ſuch a ſituation, prevailed ſo much that they were con- 
rained to have recourſe to ſome kind of government, 
that they might be enabled to live in ſafety, Accord- 
ingly, about 699 B. C. one Dejoces having procured 
himſelf to be choſen king, united the ſcattered tribes 
into which the Medes were at that time divided ; and 
having applied himſelf as much as poflible to the civi- 
lization ot his barbarous ſubjects, left the throne to his 
ſon Phraortes, after a reign of 53 years. | 

The new king, who was of a warlike and enterpriſing 
diſpoſition, ſubdued almoſt all the Upper Alia lying be- 
tween Mount Taurus and the river Halys which runs 
through Cappadocia into the Euxine Sea. Elated with 
this good ſuccels, he invaded Aliyria, the empire of 
which was now much declined, and greatly weakened 
by the revolt of many nations which had followed the 
example of the Medes. Nebuchodonoſor or Chyniladan, 
however, the reigning prince, having aſſembled what 
forces he could, engaged Phraortes, defeated, took him 
priſoner, and put him to death; after which, entering 
Media, he laid waſte the country, took the metropolis 
of Ecbatan itſelf, and abba it with the ground. 


On 


Media 


| 1 
Origin of 


MED 
On the death of Phraortes, his ſan Cyaxares was pla- 
ced on the throne. 


priſing than his father, and bad better ſucceſs againſt 
the Aﬀyrians. With the remains of that army which 


had been defeated under his father, he not only drove 


the conquerors out of Media, but obliged Chyniladan 
to ſhut himſelf up in Nineveh. To this place he im- 


_ mediately laid cloſe ſiege; but was obliged to give over 


the enterprize on account of an irruption of the Scy- 
thians into his own country. Cyaxares engaged theſe 
new enemies with great reſolution; but was utterly 
defeated ; and the conquerors over-ran not only all Me- 
dia, but the greateſt part of Upper Aſia, extending 
their conqueſts into Syria, and as far as the confines 
of Egypt. They continued maſters of all this vaſt 


tract of country for 28 years, till at laſt Media was de- 


livered from their yoke by a general maſlacre at the 
inſtigation of Cyaxares. Tp 1 
After this deliverance, the Medes ſoon repoſſeſſed 
themſelves of the territories they had loſt; and once 
more extended their frontiers to the river Halys, their 


- ancient boundary to the weſtward. After this we find 


the Medes engaged in a war with the Lydians; which, 
however, ended without any remarkable tranſaction; but 
on the concluſion of it, Cyaxares having entered into a 
ſtrict alliance with Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 


returned in conjunction with the Babylonians before Ni- 


neveh ; which they took and levelled with the ground, 
putting moſt of the inhabitants to the ſword. | 

After this victory the Babylonian and Median em- 
pires ſeem to have been united : however, after, the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, or rather in his lifetime, a 
war enſued, which was not extinguiſhed but by the diſ- 
folution of the Babylonian empire. The Medes, under 
Aſtyages the ſon of Cyaxares I. withſtood the power of 
the Babylonian monarchs ; and under Cyrus and Cy- 


axares II. utterly deſtroyed their empire by the taking 


of BABYLON, as is related under that article. After 
the death of Cyaxares, the kingdom fell to Cyrus, by 
whom the ſeat of the empire was transferred to Pers14, 
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\ /T EDICINE is the art of preventing, curing, or 
alleviating, thoſe diſeaſes to which the human 
ipectes are ſubjected. | 


HisTorr of Medicine. 


Tut fabulous hiſtory of the ancients derrves this art 


medicige immediately from their gods; and, even among the 


among the 


Jews; 


moderns, ſome are of opinion that it may juſtly be 
conſidered as of divine revelation. But without adopt- 
ing any ſuppoſition of which no-probable evidence 
can be given, we may conclude that mankind were 
naturally led to it from caſnal obſervations on the diſ- 
eaſes to which they found themſelves ſubjected; and 
that therefore, in one ſenſe atleaſt, it is as ancient as 
the human race. But at what period it began to be 
practiſed as an art, by particular individuals following 
it as a profeſſion, is not known. The moſt ancient 


phyſicians we read of were thoſe who embalmed the 


patriarch Jacob by order of his fon Joſeph. The ſacred 
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under which article the hiſtory of Media now falls to be 
He was no leſs valiant and enter- conſidered, as alſo the manners, &c. of the inhabitants. 


- MEDIANA, the name of a vein or little veſſel, 


made by the union of the cephalic and baſilic, in the 


bend of the elbow. _ 5 
MEDIASTINUM, in anaton y, a double membrane, 


the thorax and the lungs into two parts, and to ſuſtain 
the viſcera, and prevent their falling from one fide 


of the thorax to the other. See Ax AT Ou, n* 117. 


MEDIATE, or InTzzmzDiate, ſomething that 
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Medi®, 


formed by a duplicature of the pleura ; ſerving to divide 


ſtands betwixt and connects two or more terms con- 


ſidered as extremes ; in which ſenſe it ſtands. oppoſed 
to immediate. , „ 
MEDIA TO Raa perſon that manages or tranſacts be- 
tween two parties at variance in order to reconcile them. 
The word, in Scripture, is applied, 1. To Jeſus Chriſt, 


who is the only interceſſor and peace-maker between 
God and man, (1. Tim. ii. 5.) 2. to Moſes, who inter- 


poſed between the Lord and his people, to declare un- 
to them his word; (Deut. v. 5. iii. 19.) 
MEDICAGO, Snait-TREF01L, in botany : A Fave 
of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelp 
claſs of plants, and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 32d order, Papilionaces. The legumen is com- 
preſſed and ſcrewed; the carina of the corolla luring 
down from the vexillum. There are nine ſpecies, 


hia 


though only five are commonly cultivated in Britain. 
They are low trailing plants, adorned with ſmall yellow _ 


flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall, round, ſnail-ſhaped fruit, 


which are downy, and armed with a few ſhort ſpines. 
They are all caſily propagated by ſeeds. For the pro- 


perties and culture of Lucexy, a ſpecies of this genus, 
ſee AGRICULTURE, n* 183. | ke bk 


MEDICINAL, any thing belonging to medi- 


cine. | 


Mszpicinas Springs, a general name for any fountain, 


the waters of which are of uſe for removing certain 
diſorders. They are commonly either chalybeate or ſul- 
phureous. See SerINGs and WATER. 55 
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writer ſtyles theſe phyſicians ſervants to Joſeph: whence 


ſuch high favour, that they retained their liberty, when, 
through a public calamity, all the reſt of the people 
were made {laves to the prince. | 


ve may be aſſured that they were not prieſts, as the 
firſt phyſicians are generally ſuppoſed to have been; 
for in that age we know the Egyptian prieſts were in 


It is not probable, therefore, that among the Egyp- 


tians religion and medicine were originally conjoined; 


and if we ſuppoſe the Jews not to have invented the art, 


but received it from ſome other nation, it is as little 
probable that the prieſts of that nation were their phy- 
ſicians as thoſe of Egypt. _ 

That the Jewiſh phyſicians were abſolutely diſtin& 
from their-prieſts, is very certain. Yet as the Jews re- 
ſided for ſuch a long time in Egypt, it is probable 
they would retain many of the Egyptian cuſtoms, 


from which it would be very difficult to free them. 


We. read, however, that when. king Aſa was diſcaſed: 
SOLES in. 
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oni of in his feet, © he ſonght not to the Lord, but to the 
Medicine. phyſicians.” Hence we may conclude, that among 
tze Jews the medicinal art was looked upon as a mere 
human invention; and it was thought that the Deity 
never cured diſeaſes by NN people acquainted 
with the virtues of this or that herb, but only by his 
miraculous power. That the ſame opinion prevail - 
ed among the heathens who were neighbours to the 
ene is alſo probable from what we read of Ahaziah 
ing of Judah, who having ſent meſſengers to inquire 
of Baal-zebub god of Ekron concerning his diſeaſe, 
he did not defire any remedy from him or his prieſts, 
but ſimply to know whether he ſhould recover or not. 
What ſeems moſt probable on this ſubject therefore 
is, that religion and medicine came to be mixed toge- 
ther only in conſequence of that degeneracy into ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition which took place among all 
nations. The Egyptians, we know, came at laſt to 
be ſunk in the moſt ridiculous and abſurd ſuperſti- 
tion ; and then, indeed, it 1s not wonderful to find 
their prieſts commencing. phyſicians, and mingling 
charms, incantations, &c. with their remedies. That 
this was. the caſe, though long after the days of 
Joſeph, we are very. certain; and indeed it ſeems as 
natural for ignorance and barbariſm to combine reli- 
gion with phyſic, as it is for a civilized and enlighten- 
ed people to keep them ſeparate. Hence we ſee, that 
among all modern barbarians their prieſts or conjurors 

; are their only phyſicians. „ 
* the We are ſo little acquainted with the ſtate of phy ſic 
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Egyptians ; among the Egyptians, that it is needleſs to ſay much 
concerning them. They attributed the invention of 
medicine, as they did alſo that of many other arts, to 
Thoth, the Hermes or Mtrcuxy of the Greeks. He 
is ſaid to have writen many things in hieroglyphic 
characters upon certain pillars, in order to perpetuate 
his knowledge, and render it uſeful to others. Theſe 
were tranſcribed by Agathodemon, or the ſecond Mer- 
cury, the father of Tat, who is ſaid to have compoſed 
books of them, that were kept in the molt ſacred 
| Poe of the Egyptian temples. The exiſtence of 
uch a perſon, however, is very dubious, and many of 
the books aſcribed to him were accounted forgeries as 
long ago as the days of Galen ; there is alſo great rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& that thoſe books were written many 
ages after Hermes, and when phyſic had made conſi- 
derable advances. Many of the books attributed to 
him are trifling and ridiculous ; and though ſometimes 
he is allowed to have all the honour of inventing the 
art, he is on other occaſions obliged to ſhare it with 
Ofiris, Ifis, and Apis or Serapis. 


Afier all, the Egyptian phyſic appears to have been 
little elſe than a collection of abſurd ſuperſtitions. Ori- 
gen informs us, that they believed there were 36 de- 
mons, or gods of the air, who divided the human body 
among them ; that they had names for all of them ; and 
that by invoking them according to the part affected, 
the patient was cured. Of natural medicines we hear 
of none recommended by the father of Egyptian phy- 
fic ; except the herb moly, which he gave to Ulyſſes in 
order to ſecure him from the inchantments of Circe ; 
and the herb mercury, of which he firſt diſcovered the 
uſe. His ſucceſſors made uſe of veneſection, cathartics, 
emetics, and clyſters. There is no proof, however, that 


this practice was eſtabliſhed by Hermes: on the con- 


trary the Egyptians themſelves pretend that the Origi 
firſt hint of thoſe remedies was taken from ſome ob. Medicine. 


ſervations on brute animals. Veneſection was taught 
them by the hippopotamus, which is ſaid to perform 
this operation upon itſelf. On theſe occaſions, he 
comes out of the river, and ſtrikes his leg againſt a 
ſharp pointed reed. As he takes care to direct {the 
ſtroke againſt a vein, the conſequence muſt be a con- 
ſiderable effuſion of blood; and this being ſuffered to 
run as long as the creature thinks proper, he at laſt 
itops up the orifice with mud. The hint of clyſters 
was taken from the ibis, a bird which is ſaid to give 
itſelf clyſters with its bill, &c. They uſed veneſec- 
tion, however, but very little, probably on account 
of the warmth of the climate; and the exhibition of 
the remedies above-mentioned, joined with abſtinence, 
formed the molt of their practice. | 

The Greeks too had ſeveral perſons to whom they 
attributed the invention of phyſic, particularly Pro- 
metheus, Apollo or Pzan, and Æſculapius; which 
laſt was the moſt celebrated of any. But here we mutt 
obſerve, that as the Greeks were a very warlike people, 
their phyſic ſeems: to have been little elſe than what 
is now called ſurgery, or the cure of wounds, frac- 
tures, &c. Hence Aſculapins, and his pupils Chi- 
ron, Machaon, and Podalirius, are celebrated by Ho- 
mer only for their {kill in curing theſe, without any 
mention of their attempting the cures of internal diſ- 


_ eaſes. We are not, however, to ſuppoſe that they 


confined themſelves entirely to ſurgery. They no 
doubt would occaſionally preſcribe br internal diſor- 
ders; but as they were moſt frequently converſant with 
wounds, we may naturally ſuppoſe the greateſt part of 
their {kill to have conſiſted in knowing how to cure 
theſe. If we may believe the poets, indeed, the know- 
ledge of medicine ſeems to have been very generally 
diffuſed. Almoſt all the heroes of antiquity are re- 
ported to have 'been phyſicians as well as warriors. 


Moſt of them were taught phyſic by the centaur Chi- 


ron. From him Hercules received inſtructions in the 
medical art, in which he is ſaid to have been no leſs 
expert than in feats of arms. Several plants were 
called by his name; whence ſome think it pro- 
bable that he found out their virtues, though others 
are of opinion that they bore the name of this re- 
nowned hero on account of their great efficacy in re- 


moving diſeaſes. Ariſtæus king of Arcadia was alfo 


one of Chiron's ſcholars; and is ſuppoſed to have diſ- 
covered the uſe of the drug called im, by ſome 
thought to be aſafætida. Theſeus, Telamon, Jaſon, 
Peleus, and his ſon Achilles, were all renowned for 
their knowledge in the art of phyſic. The laſt is 
ſaid to have diſcovered the, uſe of verdigris in clean- 
ſing foul ulcers. All of them, however, ſeem to have 
been iwferior in knowledge to Palamades, who hinder- 
ed the plague from coming into the Grecian camp after 
it had ravaged moſt of the cities of Helleſpont, and 
even Troy itſelt. Hi; method was to confine his ſoldi- 
ers to a ſpare diet, and oblige them to uſe much exerciſe. 
The practice of theſe ancient Greek phyſicians, not- 
withitanding the praiſes beſtowed on them by . their 
poets, ſeems to have been very limited, and in ſome caſes 
even pernicious. All the external remedies applied 
to Homer's wounded herocs were fomentations; while 


inwardly their phyſicians gave them wine, ſometimes 
. 
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mingled with cheeſe ſcraped down, A great deal of 
their phyſic alſo conſiſted in charms, incantations, a- 
mulets, &c. of which, as they are common to all ſu- 
perſtitious and ignorant nations, it is ſuperfluous to 


take any farther notice. 


In this way the art of medicine continued among 
the Greeks for many ages. As its firſt profeſſors knew 
nothing of the animal a©conomy, and as little of the 
theory of diſeaſes, it is plain, that whatever they did 
muſt have been in conſequence of mere random trials, 
or empiriciſm, in the molt ſtri& and proper ſenſe of the 
word. Indeed, it is evidently impoſſible that this or 


almoſt any other art could originate from another 
| ſcource than trials of this kind. £ 
that ſome ancient nations were accuſtomed to expoſe 


ccordingly, we find, 


their ſick in temples, and by the fides of highways, 
that they might receive the advice of every one who 


paſſed. Among the Greeks, however, Aſculapins 


was reckoned the moſt eminent practitioner of his 


time, and his name continued to be revered after his- 


death. He was ranked amongſt the gods; and the prin- 
cipal knowledge of the medical art remained with 
his family to the time of Hippocrates, who reckoned 
himſelf the ſeventeenth in a lineal deſcent from Æſcu- 


lapius, and who was truly the firſt who treated of me- 


dicine in a regular and rational manner. 

Hippocrates, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 400 
years before the birth of Chriſt, is the moſt ancient 
author whoſe writings expreſsly on the ſubje& of the 
medical art are preſerved; and he is therefore juſtly 
conſidered as the father of phyſic. All the accounts 


which we have prior to this time, if not evidently fa- 


bulous, are at the utmoſt highly conjectural. Even 
the medical knowledge of Pythagoras, ſo much cele- 
brated as a philoſopher, can hardly be conſidered as 
reſting on any other foundation. But from the time 
of Hippocrates, medicine, ſeparated from philoſophy 
and religion, ſeems to have aſſumed the form of a ſei- 
ence, and to have been practiſed as a profeſſion. It 
may not, therefore, be improper to give a particular 
account of the ſtate of medical knowledge as tranſmit- 
ted to us in his writings. The writings of Hippo- 
crates, however, it may be remarked, are even more 
than preſerved. Nor is it wonderful that attempts 
thould have been made to increaſe the value of manu- 
ſcripts, by attributing them to a name of ſuch emi- 
nence. But although what are tranſmitted to us un- 
der the title of his works may have been written by 
different hands, yet the preſumption is, that moſt, if 
not all of them, are of nearly as early a date, and con- 


_ tain the prevailing opinions of thoſe times. 


According to the moſt authentic accounts, Hippo- 
crates was à native of the ifland of Cos, and born in 
the beginning of the 88th Olympiad. In the MADE 
tranſmitted to us as his, we find a general principle 
adopted, to which he gives the name of Nature. 'To 
this principle he aſcribes a mighty power. © Nature 
(ſays he) is of itſelf ſufficient to every animal. She 
performs every thing that is neceſſary to them, with- 
out needing the leaſt inſtruction from any one how to 
do it.” Upon this footing, as if nature had been a 
principle endowed with knowledge, he gives her the 
title of jul ; and aſcribes virtues or powers to her, 
which are her ſervants, and by means of which ſhe 
performs all her operations in the bodies of animals: 


W 
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all Parts of the body, which by theſe means receive life 
and ſenſation. 
is this faculty which gives nouriſhment, preſervation, 
and growth, to all things.  _ 

The manner in which nature 


and diſtributes the blood, Spirits, and heat, through Hippo® | 


crates. 


* 8 


And in other places he tells us, that it 


adds, Ir commands her His idea 


ſubſervient power to act, is by attracting. what is of nature. 


good and agreeable to each ſpecies, and by retaining, 
preparing, and changing it; and on the other ſide in 
rejecting whatever is ſuperfluous or hurtful, after ſhe has 


ſeparated it from the good. This is the foundation of + 


the doctrine of depuration, concoction, and criſis in 


other phyſicians. He ſuppoſed alſo, that every thing 
has an inclination to be joined to what agrees with it, 
and to remove from every thing contrary to it; and 


likewiſe that there is an affinity between the ſeveral 


parts of the body, by which they mutually ſympa- 
thize with each other. When he comes to explain 
what this principle called nature is, he is obliged to 
reſolve it into heat, which, he 
ſomething immortal in it. 


* 
1 * 


fevers, ſo much inſiſted upon by Hippocrates and moſt 


ſays, appears to have 


. 8 
As far as he attempts to explain the cauſes of diſ- Of the cau« 


eaſe, he refers much to the humours of the body, par- ſes of * 


ticularly to the blood and the bile. He treats alſo of 
the effects of ſleep, watchings, exerciſe, and reſt, and 
all the benefit or miſchief we may receive from them. 


Of all the cauſes of diſeaſes, however, mentioned by 
Hippoecrates, the moſt general are diet and air. On 


the ſubject of diet he has compoſed ſeveral books, and 
in the choice of this he was exactly careful; and the 


more ſo, as his practice turned almoſt wholly upon it. 
He alſo conſidered the air very much; he examined 


what winds blew ordinarily or extraordinarily ; he con- 
ſidered the irregularity of the ſeaſons, the riſing and 
ſetting of ſtars, or the time of certain conſtellations ; 
alſo the time of the ſolſtices, and of the equinoxes ; 


thoſe days, in his opinion, producing great alterations 
in certain diltempers. _ | 


& 


a 5 
He does not, however, pretend to explain how, His divi- 
from theſe cauſes, that variety of diſtempers ariſes ſions of 


which is daily to be obſerved. All that can be ga- 
thered from him with regard to this is, that the diffe- 
rent cafes abovementioned, when applied to the 


different parts of the body, produce a great va- 


riety of diſtempers. Some of thoſe diſtempers he 
accounted mortal, others dangereus, and the reſt eaſily 
curable, according to the cauſe from whence they 
ſpring and the parts on which they fall. In ſeveral 
places alſo he diſtinguiſhes diſeaſes from the time of 
their duration, into acute or ſhort, and chronical or 
long. He likewiſe diſtinguiſhes diſeaſes by the par- 
ticular places where they prevail, whether ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, The firſt, that is, thoſe 
that are frequent and familiar to certain places, 
he called endemic diſeaſes; and the latter, which 
ravaged extraordinarily ſometimes in one place, 
ſometimes in another, which ſeized great numbers at. 
certain times, he called epidemic, that_ is, popular 
diſeaſes; and of this kind the moſt terrible is the 
plague. He likewiſe mentions a third kind, the 
oppoſite of the former; and theſe he calls ſporadic, 
or ſtraggling diſeaſes, theſe laſt include all the diffe- 
rent ſorts of diſtempers which invade at any one ſeaſon, 
which are ſometimes of one ſort and ſometimes of 


another. 


diſcaſes. 


Hiſtor 


2 Hippo- another. He diſtinguiſhed between thoſe diſeaſes 


crates: 


which are hereditary, or born with us, and thoſe 
which are contracted afterwards; and likewiſe be- 
tween thoſe of a kindly and ſuch as are of a malignant 
nature, the former of which are eaſily and frequently 
cured, but the latter give the phyſicians a great 


deal of trouble, and are ſeldom overcome by all 


1 


10 


its ſtate or height, and its declination. 
adiſcaſes as terminate fatally, death comes in place of 
the declination. 


their care. 


_ Hippocrates remarked four ſtages in diſtempers ; 
viz, the beginning of the diſeaſe, its augmentation, 


In the third ſtage, therefore, the 
change is moſt conſiderable, as it determines the fate 


of the ſick perſon; and this is moſt commonly done 


by means of a criſis. By this word he underſtood any 
ſudden change in ſickneſs, whether for the better or 
for the reps whether health or death ſucceed im- 
mediately, Such a change, he ſays, is made at that 
time by nature, either abſolving or condemning the 
patient. Hence we may conclude, that Hippocrates 
imagined diſeaſes to be only a diſturbance of the ani- 
mal economy, with which Nature was perpetually at 


variance, and "oa utmoſt endeavours to expel the 


offending cauſe. Her manner of acting on theſe occa- 
ſions is to reduce to their natural ſtate thoſe humours 
whoſe diſcord occaſions the diſturbance of the whole 
body, whether in relation to their quantity, quality, 
mixture, motion, or any other way in which they 
become offenſive. 'The principal means employed by 
nature for this end is what Hippocrates calls cancoction. 


Hisopinion By this he underſtood the bringing the morbific 


of a criſis, 


ges not being ſufficient to make a crilis, 


matter lodged in the humours to ſuch a fate, as to 
by eaſily fitted for expulſion by whatever means nature 
might think moſt proper. When matters are brought 


to this paſs, whatever is ſuperfluous or hurtful imme- 
diately empties itſelf, or nature points out to phy- 


ſicians the way by which ſuch an evacuation is to 
be accompliſhed. The criſis takes place either by 
bleeding, ſtool, vomit, ſweat, urine, tumors or abſ- 
ceſſes, Labs, pimples, ſpots, &c. But theſe evacuations 
are not to be looked upon as the effects of a true criſis, 
unleſs they are in conſiderable quantity; ſmall diſchar- 
0 On the contra- 
ry, ſmall diſcharges are a ſign that nature is depreſſed by 
the load of humours, and that ſhe lets them go thro' 
weakneſs and continual irritation. What comes forth 
in this manner is crudz, becauſe the diftemper is yet 
too ſtrong; and while matters remain in this ſtate, 
nothing but a bad or imperfect critis is to be expected. 
This ſhows that the diſtemper triumphs, or at leaſt 
is equal in ſtrength to nature, which prognoſticates 
death, or a prolongation of the diſeaſe. In this 
laſt caſe, however, nature often has an opportunity 
of attempting a new criſis more happy than the for- 
mer, after having made freſh efforts to advance the 


concoction of the humours.—lt muſt here be obſerved, 


however, that, according to Hippocrates, concoction 
cannot be made but in a certain time, as every fruit has 
a limited time to ripen ; for he compares the humours 


which nature has digeſted to fruits come to maturity. 


The time required for eoncoction depends on the 
differences among diſtempers mentioned above. 
thoſe which Hippocrates calls very acute, the digeſtion 


or criſis happens by the fourth day, in thoſe. which 


In ſuch. 


over the criſis. 


In 
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are only acute, it happens on the ſeventh, 11th, or Hippo- 


14th day ; which laſt is the longeſt period generally 


crates. 


allowed by Hippocrates in diſtempers that are truly 5; 


acute; though in ſome places he ſtretches it to 
the zoth, or 21ſt, nay, ſometimes to the goth 
or Goth days. All diſeafes that exceed this laſt term 
are called chronical, And while in thoſe diſeaſes that 
exceed 14 days, he conſiders every fourth day as cri- 
tical, or at leaſt remarkable, by which we may judge 
whether the criſis on the following fourth day will be 
favourable or not; ſo in thoſe which run from 20 to 


40 he reckons only the ſevenths, and in thoſe that ex- 


ceed 40 he begins to reckon by 20. Beyond the. 
120th he thinks that the number of days has no power 
They are then referred to the general 
changes of the ſeaſons; ſome terminating about the 
equinoxes ; others about the ſolſtices; others about 
the riſing or ſetting of the ſtars of certain conſtella- 
tions; or if numbers have yet any place, he reckons 
by months, or even whole years. Thus (he ſays), 
certain diſeaſes in children have their criſis in the 


ſeventh month after their birth, and others in their 
ſeventh or even their 14th year. 

Though H ppocrates mentions the 21ſt as one 
of the critical days in acute diſtempers, as already 
noticed; yet, in other places of his works, he 


mentions alſo the 2oth. The reaſon he gives for 
this in one of thoſe plates of his works is, that the 
days of ſickneſs were not quite entire. 
however, he is much attached to the odd days: 
inſomuch that in one of his aphoriſms he tells 


us, © The ſweats that come out upon the zd, 5th, 


In general, 


1th, gth, 11th, 14th, 17th, 21ſt, 27th, 31ſt, or 


34th days, are beneficial; but thoſe that come out 
upon other days ſignify that the ſick ſhall be brought 


low, that his diſeaſe ſhall be very tedious, and that he 


ſhall be ſubject to relapſes.” He further ſays, That 


the fever which leaves the ſick upon any but an odd 


day is uſually apt to relapſe.” Sometimes, however, 
he confeſſes that it is otherwiſe; and he gives an in- 
ſtance of a ſalutary criſis happening on the ſixth 
day. But theſe are very rare inſtances, and there- 
fore cannot, in his opinion, overthrow the general rule. 

Beſides the criſis, however, or the change which 
determines the fate of the patient, Hippocrates often 
ſpeaks of another, which only changes the ſpecies of 
the diſtemper, without reſtoring the patient to health; 


as when a vertigo is turned to an epilepſy, a tertian 


fever to a quartan, or to a continual, &c. 


11 


But what has chiefly contributed to procure the His accura-- 
vaſt reſpect generally paid to Hippocrates is his in- cy in prog-- 
duſtry in obſerving the moſt minute circumſtances of noſtics; 


diſeaſes, and his exactneſs in nicely deſcribing every 


thing that happened before, and every accident that 


appeared at the ſame time with them; and likewiſe 
what appeared to give eaſe, and what to increaſe the 
malady : which is what we call writing the hiftory of a 


diſaſe.— Thus he not only diſtinguiſhed one diſeaſe 


from another by the ſigns which properly belonged to 


each; but by comparing the fame ſort of diſtemper 
which happened to ſeveral perſons, and-the accidents 


which uſually appeared before and after, he could 
often foretel a diſeaſe before it came, and afterwards. 


By this 


give a right judgment of the event of it. 
way of prognoſticating, he came to be exceedingly 


[ | 
| 


admired 35 
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admired: and this he carried to ſuch a height, that 
it may be juſtly be ſaid to be his maſter-· piece; and Cel- 
ſus, who lived after him, remarks, that ſucceeding 
phyſicians, though they found out ſeveral new things 
relating to the management of diſeaſes, yet were obli- 
ged to the writings of Hippocrates for all that they 
knew of ſigns. l 


The firſt thing Hippocrates eonſidered, when called 


to a patient, was his looks.—It was a good ſign with 
him to have a viſage reſembling that of a perſon in 
health, and the ſame with what the ſick man had be- 
fore he was attacked by the diſeaſe. As it varied 


from this, ſo much the greater danger was appre- 


hended. The following is the deſcription which he 
gives of the looks of a dying man. When a pa- 
tient (ſays he) has his noſe ſharp, his eyes ſunk, his 
temples hollow, his ears cold and contracted, the ſkin 


of his forehead tenſe and dry, and the colour of his 


face tending to a pale · green, or lead colour, one may 
give out for certain that death is very near at hand; 
unleſs the ſtrength of the patient has been exhauſted 


all at once by long watchings, or by a looſeneſs, or 
This obſervation 
has been confirmed by thoſe of ſucceeding phyſicians, 


being a long time without eating.“ 


who have, from him, denominated it the Hippocratic 


face. The lips hanging relaxed and cold, are like- 


wiſe looked upon by this author as a confirmation of 
the foregoing prognoſtic. Hy took alſo his figns 
frem the diſpoſition of the eyes in particular. When 
a patient cannot bear the light : when he ſheds tears 
involuntarily ; when, in ſleeping, ſome part of the 
white of the eye is ſeen, unleſs he uſually ſleeps after 
that manner, or has a looſeneſs upon him: theſe ſigns, 


as well as the foregoing ones, prognoſticate danger. 


The eyes deadened, as it were with a miſt ſpread over 
them, or their brightneſs loſt, likewiſe preſages death, 


or great weakneſs. The eyes ſparkling, fierce, and 


fixed, denote the patient to be delirious, or that 
he ſoon will be ſeized with a frenzy. When the 
7 885 ſees any thing red, and like ſparks of fire and 
lightning paſs before his eyes, you may expect an 
hæmorrhagy; and this often happens before thoſe cri- 
ſes which are to be attended by a loſs of blood, 

The condition of the patient is alſo ſhown by his 
poſture in bed. If you find him lying on one fide, 
luis body, neck, legs, and arms, a little contracted, 
which is the poſture of a man in health, it is a good 
ſign : on the contrary, if he lies on his back, his arms 
ſtretched out, and his. legs hanging down, it is a ſign 
of great weakneſs ; and particularly when the patient 
i] des or lets himſelf fall down towards the feet, it de- 
notes the approach of death. When a patient in a 
burning fever is continually feeling about with his 
hands and fingers, and moves them up before his face 
and eyes as if he was going to take away ſomething 
that paſſed before them; or on his be- covering, as if 
he was picking or ſearching for little ſtraws, or takin 
away ſome filth, or drawing out little flocks of wool ; 
all this is a fin that he is delirious, and that he will 
die. Am ng the other ſigns of a preſent or ap- 
Prgaching delizzum he allo adds this: When a patient 
who naturally ſpeaks little begins to talk more than 
lie uſcd to do, or when one that talks much becomes 
ſilent, this change is to be reckoned a ſort of delirium, 
Or 13 a ſign that the patient will ſoon fall into one. 
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Hiſtory _ 
The frequent trembling or ſtarting of the tendons of Hippo- 
the wriſt, preſage likewiſe a delirium. As to the diffe- rates, 
rent ſorts of delirium, Hippocrates is much more afraid ' 
of thoſe that run upon mournful ſubjects, than ſuch as 
are accompanied with mirth, . RES 

When a patient breathes fait, and is oppreſſed, it is From re- 
a ſign that he is im pain, and that the parts above the ſpiration; 
diaphragm are inflamed, Breathin long, or when | 
the patient is a great while in taking his breath, 
ſhows him to be delirious; but eafy and natural re- 
ſpiration is always a good ſign in acute diſeaſes. Hip- 
pocrates depended much on reſpiration in making his 
prognoſtics; and therefore has taken care in ſeveral 
places to deſcribe the different manner of a patient's 
breathing. Continual watchings in acute diſeaſes, 
are ſigns of preſent pain, or a delirium near at hand. 
Hippocrates alſo drew figns from all excrements, prom er- 
whatever they are, that are ſeparated from the body crementiti- 
of man, His moſt: remarkable prognoſtics, however, ous diſ- 
were from the urine. The patient's urine, in his opi- charges, 
nion, is beſt when the ſediment. is white, ſoft to the * 
touch, and of an equal conſiſtence. If it continue ſo 


during the courſe of the diſtemper, and till the time of 


the criſis, the patient is in no danger, and will ſoon be 


well. This is what Hippocrates called concoded urine, Urine. 


or what denotes the concoction of the humours; and _ 
he obſerved, that this concoction of the urine ſeldom + . 
appeared thoroughly, but on the days of the criſis 
which happily put an end to the diſtemper. We 
ought (ſaid Hippocrates) to compare the urine with 
the purulent matter which runs from ulcers. As the 
pus, which is white, and of the ſame quality with the 
ſediment of the urine we are now ſpeaking of, is a 
ſign that the ulcer is on the point of cloſing ; ſo that 
which is clear, and of another colour than white, 
and of an ill ſmell, is a ſign that the ulcer is virulent, 
and in the ſame manner difficult to be cured: the 


urines that are like this we have deſcribed are only 


thoſe which may be named good; all the reſt are 
ill, and differ from one another only in the degrees of 
more and leſs. The firſt never appear but when na- 
ture has overcome the diſeaſe; and are a ſign of the 
concoction of humours, without which you cannot hope 
for a certain cure. On the contrary, the laſt, are made 


as long as the crudity remains, and the humours con- - 


tinue unconcocted. Among the urines of this laſt 
ſort, the beſt are reddiſh, with a ſediment that is ſoft, 
and of an equal conſiſtence; which denotes, that the _ 
diſeaſe will be ſomewhat tedious, but without danger, 
The worſt are thoſe which are very red, and at the 
ſame time clear and without ſediment z or that are 
muddy and troubled in the making. In urine there is 
often a ſort of cloud hanging in the. veſſel in which it 
is received; the higher this riſes, or the rarther diſtant - 
it is from the bottom, or the more different from the 
colour of the laudable ſediment abovementioned, the 
more there is of crudity. That which is yellow, or of 
a ſandy colour, denotes abundance of bile; that which 
is black is the workſl, eſpecially if it has an ill ſmell, ' 
and is either altogether muddy or altogether clear. 
That whoſe ſediment is like large ground wheat or 
little flakes or ſcales ſpread one upon another, or bran, 
preſages ill, eſpecially the laſt. The fat or oil that 
ſometimes ſwims: upon the top of the urine, and ap- 
pears in a form ſomething like a ſpider's web, is a gn, 
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of a conſumption of the fleſh and ſolid parts. 'The ma- 
king of a great quantity of urine is the ſign of a cri- 
fis, and ſometines the quality of it ſhows how the blad- 
der is affected. We muſt alſo obſerve, that Hippo- 
crates compared the ſtate of the tongue with the urine 
that is to ſay, when the tongue was yellow, and char- 
ged with bile, the urine. he knew muſt of courſe be 
of the ſame colour; and when the tongue was red 
and moiſt, the urine was of its natural colour. 

His prognoſtics for the excretions by ſtool are as 
follow. Th 
ſiſtence, and not of an extraordinary ill ſmell, that an- 
ſwer to the quantity of what is taken inwardly, and 
that are voided at the uſual hours, are the beſt of all. 


They ought alſo to be of a thicker conſiſtence when 


- the diſtemper is near the criſis ; and it ought to be ta- 


i 


ExpeQtora- 
_ tions 


ken for a good prognoſtic, when ſome worms, round 
and long, are evacuated at the ſame time with them. 
The prognoſis, however, may {till be favourable, though 
the matter excreted be thin and liquid, provided it 
make not to much noiſe in coming out, and the eva- 
cuation be not in a ſmall quantity nor to often: nor 
in ſo great abundance, nor ſo often as to make the pa- 
tient faint. All matter that is watery, white, of a pale 
green, or red, or frothy and viſcous, is bad. That 
which is blackiſh, or of a lived hue, is the moſt 
pernicious. That which is pure black, and no- 
thing elſe but a diſcharge of black bile, always 
prognoſticates very ill; this humour, from what 
part ſoever it comes, ſhowing the ill diſpoſition of the 
inteſtines. The matter that 1s of ſeveral different co- 
lours, denotes the length of the diſtemper ; and, at the 
ſame time, that it may be of dangerous conſequence. 
Hippocrates places in the ſame claſs the matter that 1s 
bilious or yellow, and mixed with blood, or green 
and black, or like the dregs or ſcrapings of the guts. 
The ſtools that conſiſt of pure bile, or entirely of 
phlegm, he alſo looks upon to be very bad. 
Matter caſt up by vomiting ought to be mixed with 
bile and phlegm ; where one of theſe humours only 
is obſerved, it is worſe, That which is black, livid, 
green, or of the colour of a leek, indicates e e 
conſequences. The ſame is to be ſaid of that whic 
ſmells very ill; and if at the ſame time it be livid, 
death is not far off. The vomiting of blood is very 
often mortal. HE ; 

The ſpittings which give eaſe in diſeaſes of the lungs 
and in pleuriſies, are thoſe that come up readily and 
without difficulty ; and it is good if they be mix- 


ed at the beginning with much yellow : but it 


they appear of the ſame colour, or are red, a great 
while after the beginning of the diſtemper, are ſalt 


and acrimonious, and cauſe violent coughings, they 


uy 


are not good. Spittings purely yellow are bad; and 
thoſe that are white, viſcous, and frothy, give no eaſe. 
Whiteneſs is a good ſign of concoction in regard 
to ſpittings ; but they ought not at all to be vil- 
cous, nor too thick, nor too clear. We may make 
the ſame judgment of the excrements of the noſe ac- 
cording to their concoction and crudity. Spittings 
that are black, green, and red, are of very bad conſe- 
quence. In inflammations of the lungs, thoſe that are 


mixed with bile and blood preſage well if they ap- 


pear at the beginning, but are bad if they ariſe not 


about the ſeventh day. But the worſt ſign in theſe 


: 


oſe that are ſoft, yellowiſh, of ſome con- 


diſtempers is, when there is no expectoration at all, Hippo- 
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and the too great quantity of matter that is ready to cite? 


be diſcharged this way makes a rattling in the breaſt. 
After ſpitting of blood, the diſcharge of purulent mat- 


ter often follows, which brings on a conſumption, and 
at laſt death. 


A kind good ſweat is that which ariſes on the day gweats, 


of the criſis, and is diſcharged in abundance all over 
the body, and at the ſame time from all parts of the 


body, and thus carries off the fever: A cold ſweat is a- 


larming, eſpecially in acute fevers, for in others it is 
only a ſign of long continuance. When the patient 
ſweats no where but on the head and neck, it is a ſign 
that the diſeaſe will be long and dangerous. A gentle 
{weat in ſome particular part, of the head and breaſt, 
for inſtance, gives no relief, but denotes the ſeat of the 
diſtemper, or the weakneſs of the part. This kind of 
ſweat was called by Hippocrates ephidrofts. 

The hypochondria, or the abdomen in general, 
ought always to be ſoit and even, as well on the right 
ſide as on the left. When there is any hardneſs or un- 


evenneſs in thoſe parts, or heat and ſwellings, or when 


the patient cannot endure to have it touched, it is a 
ſign the inteſtines are indiſpoſed. 


Hippocrates alſo inquired into the ſtate of the pulſe, From the 


or the beating of the arteries. The moſt ancient phy- pulſe. 


ſicians, however, and even Hippocrates himſelf, for a 
long time, by this word underſtood the violent pulſa- 
tion that is felt in that inflamed part, without putting 
the fingers to it. It is obſerved by Galen, and other 


phyſicians, that Hippocrates touches on the ſubje& of 


the pulſe more ſlightly than any other on which he 
treats. But that our celebrated phyſician underſtood 
ſomething even on this ſubject, is eaſily gathered from 
ſeveral paſlages in his writings ; as when he obſerves, 
that in acute fevers the pulſe is very quick and very 
great; and when he makes mention, in the ſame place, 
of trembling pulſes, and thoſe that beat ſlowly ;* when 
he obſerves, that in ſome diſeaſes incident to women, 
when the pulſe ſtrikes the finger faintly, and in a lan- 
Sai, manner, it is a ſign of approaching death. 

e remarks alſo, in the Coacæ Prenotiones, that he whoſe 


vein, that is to ſay, whoſe artery of the elbow, beats, 
is juſt going to run mad, or elſe that the perſon is at 


that time very much under the influence of anger. 


From this account of Hippocrates, it will appear, 


that he was not near ſo much taken up with reaſoning 
on the phenomena of diſeaſes, as with reporting them.. 
He was content to obſerve theſe phenomena accurate- 
ly, to diſtinguiſh diſeaſes by them, and judged of the 
event by comparing them exactly together. For his 
{kill in prognoſtics he was indeed very remarkable, as 
we have already mentioned, inſomuch that he and his 
pupils were looked upon by the vulgar as prophets. 
What adds very much to his reputation is, that he li- 
ved in an age when phyſie was altogether buried in ſu- 
perſtition, and yet he did not ſuffer himſelf to be carried 


away by it; on the contrary, on many occaſions, he ex- 


preſſes his abhorrence of it. 


Having thus ſeen in what Hippocrates makes the 
difference between health and ſickneſs to conſiſt, and 


likewiſe the moſt remarkable ſigns from whence he 


drew his == we muſt now conſider the means: 
he preſcribe 
cure of diſeaſes. One of his principal maxims was. 


this,, 


for the preſervation of health, and the 
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| Hiypo- this, That, to preſerve health, we ought not to over- corycur, and which 
\ crates: charge ourſelves with too much eating, nor negle& their hands. 
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Hismazims we ought by no means to accuſtom ourſelves to too ſeparated 
for the pre · nice and exact a method of livin 


ſervation 


. of health, 


Diet. 


Exerciſe. 


the uſe of exerciſe and labour. In the next place, That 

g ; becauſe thoſe who 
have once begun to act by this rule, if they vary in the 
leaſt from it, find themſelves very ill; which does not 
happen to thoſe who take a little more liberty, and 


live ſomewhat more irregularly. Notwithſtanding this 


he does not not negle& to inquire diligently into what 


thoſe who were in health ' uſed for food in his time. 
Here we cannot help taking notice of the prodigious 
diſparity between the delicacy of the people in our 
days and in thoſe of Hippocrates : for he takes great 
pains to tell the difference between the fleſh of a dog, 
a fox, a horſe, and an aſs ; which he would not have 
done if at that time they had not been uſed for vic- 
tuals, at leaſt by the common people. Beſides theſe, 
however, Hippocrates ſpeaks of all other kinds of pro- 
viſion that are now in uſe; for example, ſalads, 
milk, whey, cheeſe, fleſh as well of birds as of four- 
footed beaſts, freſh and falt fiſh, e 
pulſe, and the different kinds of gram we feed on, as 


well as the different ſorts of bread that are made of it. 


He alſo ſpeaks very often of a ſort of liquid food, or 
broth, made of barley-meal, or ſome other 
which they ſteeped for ſome time, and then boiled in 
water. With regard to drink, he takes a great deal 


of pains to diſtinguiſh the good waters from the bad. 


The beſt, m his opinion, ought to be clear, light, 
without {ſmell or taſte, and taken out ot the fountains 
that turn towards the eaſt. The ſalt-waters, thoſe 


that he calls hard, and thoſe that riſe out of fenny 


ground, are the worſt of all; he condemns alſo thoſe 
that come from melted ſnow. But though Hippo- 
crates makes all thoſe diſtinctions, he adviſes thoſe who 
are in health to drink of the firſt water that comes in 
their way. He ſpeaks alſo of alum waters, and thoſe 


that are hot; but does not enlarge upon their quali- 


ties. He adviſes to mix wine with an equal quan- 
tity of water : and this (he ſays) is the juſt proportion; 
by uſing which the wine will expel what 1s hurtful to 
the body, and the water will ſerve to temper the acri- 
mony of the humours. 

For thoſe that are in health, and likewiſe for ſuch 
as are ſick, Hippocrates adviſes exerciſe. The books, 
however, which treat on this ſubject, M. Le Clerk 


conjectures to have been written by Herodicus, who 


frſt introduced gymnaſtic exerciſe into medicine, and 
who is ſaid by Hippocrates himſelf to have killed ſeve- 
ral people by forcing them to walk while they were at- 


flicted with fevers and other inflammatory diſorders. 


The advices given in them conſiſt moſtly in directions 
for the times in which we ought to walk, and the con- 


dition we ought to be in before it; When we ought to 
Walk ſlowly, and when to run, &c.; und all this with 
'. reſpect to different ages and temperaments, and with 


deſign to bring the body down, or diſſipate the hu- 
mours. Wreſtling, although a violent exerciſe, Ys 
numbered with the reſt, In the ſame place alſo 
mention is made of a play of the hands and ingers, 
which was theught good for health, and called chi- 
ronomie ; and of another diverſion which was perform- 


ed round a ſort of ball hung up, which they called 
; 4 


rain, 
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they ſirnck forward with both 


Hi ſtory 
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With 2 abs [to theſe things which ought to be W ee 


rom, or retained in the human boby, 


Hippocrates obſerves, that people ought to take great 
care not to load themſelves with excrements, or 


keep them in too long; and beſides the exerciſe 


abovementioned, which carries off one part of them, 
and which he preſcribed chiefly on this account, he 
adviſes people to excite and rouſe up nature when 
ſhe flagged, and did not endeavour to expel the 
reſt, or take care of the impediments by which ſhe 
was reſiſted. For this reaſon he preſcribed meats 
proper for looſening the belly; and when theſe 


were not ſufficient, he directed the uſe of clyſters and 


ſuppoſitories. For thin and emaciated perſons he di- 


refed clyſters compoſed only of milk and oily unctu- 


ous ſubſtances which they mixed with a decoction of 


chick-peaſe ; but for ſuch as were plethoric, they only 


made uſe of ſalt or ſea-water. 


As preſer ative againſt diſtempers, Hippocrates 


taken once or twice a month during the time of winter 
and ſpring. The moſt ſimple of theſe were made of a 
decoction of hyſop, with an addition of a little vine- 
gar and ſalt. He made thoſe that were of a ſtrong and 


29s, all kinds of alſo adviſed the uſe of vomits, which he directed to be 


vigorous conſtitution take this liquor in a morning faſt- 


ing; but ſuch as were thin and weakly took it after 
ſupper. —Venery, in his opinion, is wholeſome, pro- 
vided people conſult their ſtrength, and do not pur- 
ſue it to exceſs ; which he finds fault with on all occa- 
ſions, and would have exceſs avoided alſo in relation to 
ſleep. and watching. In his writings are likewiſe to 
be found ſeveral remarks concerning good and bad air 
and he makes it appear that the good or bad diſpoſi- 
tion of this element does not depend ſolely on the dif- 
ference of the climate, but on the ſituation of every 
place in ee rag He ſpeaks alſo of the good and 


bad effects of the paſſions, and recommends moderation 


in regard to them. 
From what we have already related concerning the 


opinions of Hippocrates, it may naturally be con- 


cluded, that for the moſt part he would be contented 
with obſerving what the ſtrength of nature is able to 
accompliſh without being aſſiſted by the phyſician. 
That this was really the caſe, may be eaſily perceived 
from a peruſal of his books entitled, Of epidemical 


diſtempers;“ which are, as it were, journals of the 


practice of Hippocrates ; for there were find him often 


doing nothing more than deſcribing the ſymptoms of a 


diſtemper, and informing us what has happened to the 


patient day after day, even to his death or recovery, 


without ſpeaking a word of any kind of remedy. 
Sometimes, however, he did indeed make uſe of re- 
medies ; but theſe were exceedingly ſimple and few, 
in compariſon of what have been given by ſucceeding 
practitioners. Theſe remedies we thall preſently conſi- 
der after we have given an abridgment of the principal 
maxims on which bis practice is founded. 


| gi 43 
Hippocrates aſſerted in the firſt place, That contra- His max« 
ries, or oppoſites, are the remedies for each other; ims for the 


and this maxim he explains by an aphoriſm ; in which eure of diſ- 


he ſays, that evacuations cure thoſe diſtempers which 


come from repletion, and repletion thoſe that are cau- 
| ws ſed 
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to the method to be taken for this addition or retrench- 


* f to be car 
or too quickly, or too much; and that it is equally dan- 
gerous to heat or cool again on a ſudden; or rather, 


ſed h 
cold by heat, & e. In the ſecond place, he afferted, 


* 


bs ben b defiroyed by: ccd and 


that phyſic is an addition of what is wanting, and a 
ſuhtraction or retrenchment of what is ſuperfluous: an 
axiom which is explained by this, viz. that there are 
ſome juices or humours, which in particular caſes 


ought to be evacuated, or driven out of the body, or 
dried up and ſome others which ought to be reſtored 


to the body, or cauſed to be produced there again. As 


ment, he gives this general caution, That you ought 
Lhow you fill up, or evacuate, all at once, 


you ought not to do it: every thing that runs to an 


exceſs being an enemy to nature. In the fourth place, 
_ Hippocrates allowed that we ought ſometimes to di- 
late, and ſometimes to lock up: to dilate, or open the 
paſſages by Which the humours are voided naturally, 

when they are not ſufficiently opened, or when they 


are cloſed; and, on the contrary, to lock up or ſtraĩten 


the paſſages that are relaxed, when the juices that paſs 
there ought not to paſs, or when they paſs in too 
great quantity. He adds, that we ought ſometimes 


to ſmooth, and ſometimes to make rough: ſometimes 
to harden, and ſometimes to ſoften again; ſometimes 
to make more fine or ſupple; ſometimes to thicken ; 


ſometimes to rouſe up, and at other times to ſtupify 
or take away the ſenſe; all in relation to the ſolid 


parts of the body, or to the humours. He gives alſo 
this farther leſſon, That we ought to have regard to the 


courſe the humours take, from whence they come, and 
_ whither they go; and in conſequence of that, when 


they go where they ought not, that we make them 
take a turn about, or carry them another way, almoſt 
like the turning the courſe of a river: or, upon other 
occaſions, that we endeavour if poſſible: to recal, or 
make the ſame humours return back again; drawing 
upward ſuch as have a tendency downward, and draw- 


ing downward ſuch as tend upward. We ought alſo 
to carry off, by convenient ways, that which: is neceſ- 
ſary to be carried off; and not let the humours once 


evacuated enter into the veſſels again. Hippocrates 
gives alſo the following inſtruction, That when we do 
any thing according to reaſon, though the ſucceſs be 
not anſwerable, we ought not too eaſily, or too haſtily, 
to alter the manner of acting, as long as the reaſons for 


it are yet good. But as this maxim might ſometimes 


prove deceitful, he gives the following as a corrector 
to it:“ We ought (ſays he) to mind with a great 
deal of attention what gives eaſe, and what creates 
pain; what is eaſily ſupported, and what cannot be 
endured.” We ought not to do any thing raſhly; but 
ought often to pauſe, . or wait, without doing any 
thing: by this way, if you do the patient no good, 
you will at leaſt do him no hurt, 8 
Theſe. are the principal and - moſt general maxims 
of the practice of Hippocrates, and which proceed up- 
on the ſuppoſition laid down at the beginning, viz. 
that nature cures diſeaſes. We next proceed to con- 
ſider particularly the remedies employed by him, which 
will ſerve to give us further inſtructions concerning his 
practice. | e | 


Hie 3 Diet was the firſt, the principal, and often the only 
= 2 remedy made uſe of by this great phyſician to anſwer 
8 diet. | 
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times. 
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the greateſt part of the intentions abovementioned : 
by means of it he oppoſed moiſt to dry, hot to cold, 


c.; and what he looked upon to be the moſt con- 


ſiderable point was, that thus he ſupported nature, 
and aſſiſted her to overcome the malady. The diete- 


tic part of medicine was ſo much the invention of 


Hippocrates himſelf, that he was very deſirous to be 


accounted the author of it; and the better to make it 


appear that it was a new remedy in his days, he ſays 

expreſsly, that the ancients had wrote almoſt nothing 

concerning the diet of the ſick, having omitted this 

pow, though it was one of the moſt eſſential parts of 
R 5 


The diet preſcribed by Hippocrates for patients la- Diet in 
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bouring under acute diſtempers, differed from that acute dif. 
which he ordered for thoſe afflicted with chronical © 


ones. In the former, which require a more particular 
exactneſs in relation to diet, he preferred liquid food 


to that which was ſolid, eſpecially in fevers. For theſe 
he uſed a ſort of broth made of cleanſed barley; and 


to this he gave the name of priſan. The manner in 
which the ancients prepared a ptiſan was as follows ; 
'They firſt ſteeped the barley in water till it was plump- 


ed up; and atterwards they dried it in the ſun, and 
beat it to take off the huſk. They next ground it; 
and having let the flour boil a long time in the wa- 


ter, they put it out into the ſun, and when it was dry 
they preſſed it cloſe, It is properly this flour fo pre- 


pared that is called p:iſon. They did almoſt the ſame 
thing with wheat, rice, lentils, and other grain: but 
they gave theſe ptiſans the name of the | 


ain from 
whence they were extracted, as ptiſun of lentils, rice, &c. 


whereas the ptiſan of barley was called ſimply priſan, 
on account of the excellency of it. | 
to uſe it, they boiled one part of it in 10 or 15 of wa- 
ter; and when it began to grow plump in boiling, 


When they wanted 


they added a little vinegar,” and a very ſmall quantity 
of aniſe or leek, to keep it ſrom clogging or filling 
the ſtomach with wind. Hippocrates preſcribes this 


broth 'for women that have pains in their belly after 


delivery. * Boil ſome of this ptiſan (ſays he), with 
ſome leek, and the fat of a goat, and give it to the 
woman in bed.” This will not be thought very 


ſingular, if we re ect on what has been hinted above 


concerning the indelicate manner of living in thoſe 


was beſides of eafy digeſtion. If he was concerned in 
a continual fever, he would have the patient begin 
with a ptiſan of a pretty thick conſiſtence, and go on 
by little and little, leſſening the quantity of barley- 


flour as the height of the diſtemper approached; ſo | 
that he did not feed the patient but with what he 
called the juice of the priſan : that is, the ptiſan ſtrained, 


where there was but very little of che flour remaining, 


in order that nature being diſcharged in part from 
the care of digeſting the aliments, ſhe might the more 
eaſily hold out to the end, and overcome the diftem- 


per, or the cauſe of it. With regard to the quantity, 
he cauſed the ptiſan to be taken twice a-day by ſuch 


patients as in health uſed to take rwo meals a-day, not 
thinking it convenient that thoſe who were ſick would 


eat oftencr than when they were well. He alſo would 


not allow eating twice a-day to thoſe who eat but once 


in that time when in health, In the paroxyſm of a 


He preferred the ptiſan to all other food in 
fevers, becauſe it foftened and moiſtened much, and 


health, and whether he has been benefited or hurt by Origin of 
= crates. here there are exacerbations, he forbid nouriſhment it. - Laſtly, he muſt abſtain from the bath when the Medicine, 
while the exacerbations continued, He let children body is tov open, or too coltive, or when he is too ; 8 
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Hippo- fever he gave nothing at all; 2nd in all diſtempers 


eat more; but thoſe who were grown up to man's eſtate, 
or were of an advanced age, leſs ; making allowance, 
however, for the cuſtom of each particular perſon, or 
for that of the country. | 9 
But though he was of opinion that too much food 
ought not to be allowed to the ſick, he was not of the 
mind of ſome phyſicians who preſcribed long abſtinence, 
eſpecially in the beginning of fevers. The reaſon he 


weak ; or if he has an inclination to vomit, a great 
loſs of appetite, or bleeds at the noſe. The advantage 


of the bath, according to Hippocrates, conſiſts in moi- 


ſtening and refreſhing, taking away wearineſs, making 


the {kin ſoft and the joints pliant; in provoking urine, 


making the noſtrils open, and opening the other ex- 
cretories. He allows two baths in a day to thoſe who 
have been accuſtomed to it in health. TA LACEY 


HADES | + 


In chronical diſtempers Hippocrates approved very His mazims 
much of _ exerciſe, though he did not allow it in acute reſpecting 
ones.: but even in theſe he did not think that a pa- ererciſe. 


gave for this was, that the contrary practice weakened 
the patients too much during the firſt days of the di- 
ſtemper, by which means their phy ſicians were obliged 


to allow them more food when the illneſs was at its 
height, which in his opinion was improper. Beſides, 
in acute diſtempers, and particularly in fevers, Hippo- 
"crates made choice of refreſhing and moiſtening nou- 
riſhment; and amonglt other things preſcribed orange, 
melon, ſpinach, gourd, and dock. This fort of food 


Drink, take ſomething more than a ptiſan,  _ 

The drink he commonly gave to his patients was 
made of eight parts of water and one of In 
ſome diſtempers they added a little vinegar ; but be- 

ſides theſe, they had another fort named «vz:w, Or mi- 
ture. One preſcription of this ſort we find intended 
for a conſumptive perſon ; it conſiſted of rue, aniſe, 
c2lery, coriander, juice of pomegranate, the rougheſt 
red wine, water, flour of wheat and barley, with old 
cheeſe made of goats milk, Hippocrates did not ap- 
prove of giving plain water to the fick ; but hows 
ne generally preicribed the drinks abovementioned, he 
did not abſolutely forbid the uſe of wine, even in acute 
diſtempers and fevers, provided the patients were not 
delirious nor had pains in their kead. Beſides, he took 
care to diſtinguiſh the wines proper in theſe caſes : pre- 
ferring to all other ſorts white-wine that is clear and has 
a great deal of water, with neither ſweetneſs nor fla- 

16 VGCUr, | | | | 
Piet in Theſe are the moſt remarkable particulars concer- 
chronic di- ing the diet preſcribed by Hippocrates in acute di- 
8 55 ſtempers; in chronical ones he made very much uſe 

of milk and whey ; though we are not certain whe- 
ther this was done on account of the nouriſhment ex- 
pedted from them, or that he accounted them medi- 

177 eines. | TE 
Hismaxims There were many diſeaſes for which he judged the 
reſpecting bath was a proper remedy ; and he takes notice of 
bathing. all the circumſtances that are neceſſary in order to 

cauſe the patient receive benefit from it, among which 
the following are the principal. The patient that 
bathes bimſelt muſt remain ſtill and quiet in his place 
without ſpeaking while the aſſiſtants throw water over 
his head or are wiping him dry; for which laſt pur- 
poſe he defired them to keep ſponges, inſtead of that 
inſtrument called by the ancients Vrigil, which ſerved 
to rub off from the (kin the dirt and naſtineſs left upon 
it by unguents and oils with which they anointed 
themſelves, He mult alſo take care not to catch cold; 
and muſt not bathe immediately after eating and 
drinking, nor eat or drink immediately after comin 
out of the bath. Regard muſt alſo be had whether 
the patient has been accuſtomed to, bathe while in 


he gave to thoſe that were in a condition to eat, or could 


tient ought always to lie a-bed ; but tells us, that * we 


mult ſometimes puſh the timorous out of bed, and rouſe 


up the lazy.” 
When he 


found that diet and exerciſe were not His 
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maxims 


ſufficient to eaſe nature of a burden of corrupted hu; reſ pecting 
mours, he was obliged to make uſe of other means, of Purgation. 


which purgation was one. By this word he underſtood 


all the contrivances that are made uſe of to diſcharge 
the ſtomach and bowels ; 4 it commonly ſignifies 
1 5 


only the evacuation by the belly by ſtool. This eva- 
cuation he imagined to be occaſioned by the purgative 
medicines attracting the humours to themſelves. When 
firſt taken into the body, he thought they attracted 


that humour which was moſt fimilar to them, and then 


the others, one after another.—Moft of the purgatives 


uſed in his time were emetics alſo, or at leaſt were very 


violent in their operation downwards, Theſe were 
the white and black hellebore ; the firſt of which is 
now reckoned among the poiſons. He cauſed alſo the 
Cnidian berries, which are nothing elſe but the ſeeds 
of thymelea or chamælea; cneorum peplium, which 


is a ſort of milk-thiſtle ; thapſia ; the juice of hippo- _ 


phae, a ſort of rhamnus ; elaterium, or juice of the 
wild cucumber ; flowers of braſs, coloquintida, ſcam- 
mony, the magneſian ſtone, &c. 

As theſe purgatives were all very ſtrong, Hippo- 
crates was extremely cautious in their exhibition. 
did not preſcribe them in the dog-days; nor did he 
ever purge women with child, and very ſeldom chil. 


dren or old people, He principally uſed purgatives in 


chronical diſtempers : but was much more wary in 
acute ones, 
Diſtempers,” there are very few patients mentioned to 
whom he gave purgative medieines. He alſo takes 


notice expreſsly, that theſe medicines having been given 


in caſes of the diſtempers of which he was treating, 
had produced very bad effects. We are not, however, 
from this to conclude, that Hippocrates abſolutely con- 


demned purging in acute diſtempers; for in ſome places 


he expreſsly mentions his having given them with fuc- 
cels. He was of opinion, for inſtance, that purging 
was good in a pleuriſy when the pain was ſeated be- 


low the diaphragm; and in this caſe he gave black 


hellebore, or ſome peplium mixed with the juice of /a- 


ſerpitium, which is ſuppoſed to have been our aſafætida. 


The principal rule Hippecrates gives with relation 
to purging 1s, that we ought only to purge off thg 
humours that are concocted, and not thoſe that are 
yet crude, taking particular care not to do it at the 


beginning of the diſtemper, leaſt the humours ſhould 


He 


In his books entitled Of Epidemical 
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Hippo- be diſturbed or ſtirred up, which happens pretty often. 


crates 


He was not, however, the firſt who remarked that 


——— it would be of ill conſequence to ſtir the humours in 


the beginning of an acute diſtemper. The Egyptian 
phyſicians had before obſerved the ſame thing. By 
the beginning of a diſtemper, Hippocrates underſtood all 
the time from the firſt day to the fourth complete. 
Hippocrates imagined that each purgative medicine 
was adapted to the carrying off ſome particular hu- 


mour; and hence the diſtinction of purgatives into hy- 


dragogue, cholagogue, &c. which is now juſtly explo- 
ded. In conſequence of this notion, which prevailed 


long after his time, be pretended that we knew if a pur- 


gative had drawn from the body what was fit to be eva- 
cuated according as we found ourſelyes well or ill upon 
it. If we found ourſelves well, it was a ſign that the 


mediciſſe had effectually expelled the offending humour. 
On the contray, if we were ill, he imagined, whatever, 
quantity of humour came away, that the humour which 


cauſed the illneſs ſtill remained; not judging of the 


goodneſs or badneſs of a purge by the quantity of 


matters that were voided by it, but by their quality 
and the effect that followed after it. | 
Vomits were alſo pretty much uſed as medicines by 
Hippocrates. We have already ſeen what thoſe were 
which he preſcribed to people in health by way of pre- 


ventatives. With regard to the ſick, he ſometimes ad- 


viſed them to the ſame, when his intentions were only 
to cleanſe the ſtomach. But when he had a mind to 
recal the humours, as he termed it, from the inmoſt 


. receſſes of the body, he made ule of briſker remedies. 


Among theſe was white hellebore; and this indeed he 
moſt ee uſed to excite vomiting. He gave 
this root particularly to melancholy and mad people; 
and from the great uſe made of it in theſe caſes by 
Hippocrates and other ancient phyſicians, the phraſe 
to have need of bellebore, became a proverbial expreſſion 
for being out of one's ſenſes. He gave it alſo in de- 
fluxions, which come, according to him, ſrom the 
brain, and throw themſelves on the noſtrils or ears, or 


fill the mouth with ſaliva, or that cauſe ſtubborn pains 


in the head, and a wearineſs or an extraordinary hea- 
vineſs, or a weakneſs of the knees, or a ſwelling all over 
the body. He gave it to conſumptive perſons in broth 
of lentils, to ſuch as were afflicted wh the dropſy 
called /ucophlegmatia, and in other chronical diſorders. 
But we do not find that he made uſe of it in acute di- 
ſtempers, except in the cholera morbus, where he ſays 
he preſcribed it with benefit. Some took this medi- 


eine faſting ; but molt took it after ſupper, as was com- 


monly practiſed with regard to vomits taken by way 
of preſervation. The reaſon why he gave this medicine 


moſt commonly after eating was, that by mixing with 


the aliments, its acrimony might be ſomewhat abated, 
and it might operate with leſs violence on the mem- 
branes of the ſtomach. With the ſame intention alſo 
he ſometimes gave a plant called /e/amiozes, and ſome- 
times mixed it with hellebore. Laſtly, in certain 
caſes he gave what he called %% or f/wvcet hellehore. 


This term had ſome relation to the quality of the hel- 
lebore, or perhaps to the quantity he gave of it. 


When Hippocrates intended only to keep the body 
open, or evacuate the contents of the inteſtines, he 
made uſe of ſimples; as for example, the herb mer- 
cury, or cabbage ; the juice or,deccttion of which he 
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ordered to be drank. For the ſame purpoſe he uſed Hi 


$2 


ppo- 


whey, and alſo cows and aſſes milk; adding a little ſalt crates: 


to it, and ſometimes letting it boil a little. If he gave 
alles milk alone, he cauſed a great quantity of it to be 
taken, ſo that it mult of neceſſity looſen the body. In 
one place he preſcribes no leſs than nine pounds of it 
to be taken as a laxative, but does not ſpecify the 
time in which it was to be taken. With the ſame 14- 
tention he made uſe of ſuppoſitories and clyſters. Te 
former were compounded of honey, the juice of the 
herb mercury, of nitre, powder of colocynth, and other 
ſharp ingredients, 'to irritate the anus. Theſe they 
formed into a ball, or into a long cylindrical maſs like 
a finger. The clyſters he made uſe of for ſick people 
were ſometimes the ſame with thoſe already mentioned 
as preventatives for people in health. At other times 
he mixed the decoction of herbs with nitre, honey, and 
oil, or other ingredients, according as he imagined he 
could by that means attract, waſh, irritatz, or ſoften. 
The quantity of liquor he ordered was about 36 onnces ; 
from which it was probable he did not intend that it 


ſhould all be uſed at one time. 


On ſome occaſions Hippocrates propoſed to purge 
the head alone. This practice be employed, after pur- 
ging the reſt of the body, in an apoplexy, inveterate 
pains of the head, a certain fort of jaundice, a con- 
ſumption, and the greateſt part of chronical diſtem- 
pers. For that purpoſe he made uſe of the juices of 
ſeveral plants, as celery ; to which he ſometimes added 
aromatic drugs, making the patients ſnuff up this mix- 
ture into their noſtrils, He uſed alſo powders com- 
pounded of myrrh, the flowers of braſs, and white 


| hellebore, which he cauſed them put up into the noſe, 


to make them ſneeze, and to draw the phlegm from 
the brain. For the ſame purpoſe alſo he uſed what 
he calls zetragonon, that is, © ſomething having four 
angles; but what this was, is now altogether un- 
known, and was ſo even in the days of Galen. The 
latter phyſician, however, conjectures it to be antimo- 
ny, or certain flakes found in it. 


dicine. He commanded the patient to draw in hi; 


tongue as much as he was able; and when that was 


done, he endeavoured to put into the hollow of the 
lungs a liquor that irritated the part, waich, railing a 
violent cough, forced the lungs to diſcharge the puru- 
lent matter contained in them. 
uſed for this purpoſe were of different ſorts ; ſometimes 
he took the root of arum, which he ordered to be boil- 
ed with a little falt, in a ſufficient quantity of water 
and oil; diiſolving u little honey in it. At other times, 
when he intended to purge more ſtrongly, he took the 
flowers of copper and hellebore; after that he ſhook 
the patient violently by the ſhoulders, the better to 
looſen the pus. This 1emedy, according to Galen, 
he received from the Cnidian phyſicians; and it has 
never been uſed by the ſucceeding ones, probably be- 
cauſe the patients cuuld not ſuffer it. 


pretty much uſed by Hippocrates. 


In the diſtemper called empyema (or a collection of 
matter in the breaſt), he made ut of a very rough me- 


The materials that he 


— 
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Blood-lettinz was another method of ev acuation Hismaxims 
Another aim he reſpecting 


had in this, beſides the mere evacuation, was to divert blood let- 


or to recall the courſe of the blood when he imagiaed it bing · 


was going where it ought not. A third end of bleed- 
ing was to procure a ſree motion of the blood and ſpi- 
| 1 rits, 
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Hipro- rits, as we may gather from the following paſſage : 
crates. „ When any one becomes ſpeechleſs of a ſudden 
"Y (ſays he), it is cauſed by the ſhutting of the veins, 


eſpecially when it happens to perſons otherwiſe in 
good health, without any outward violence. In this 
caſe the inward vein of the right-arm mult be opened, 


and more or leſs blood taken away, according to the 
age or conſtitution of the patient. Thoſe that loſe. 


their ſpeech thus have great fluſhings in their face, 


their eyes are ſtiff, their arms are diſtended, their teeth 
gnaſh, they have palpitations of the arteries, cannot 
open their jaws, the extremities are cold, and the ſpi- 


rits are intercepted in the veins. If pain enſues, it is 
by the acceſſion of the black bile and ſharp humours. 
For the internal parts being vellicated or irritated by 


theſe humours, ſuffer very much; and the veins, being 


alſo irritated and dried, diſtend themſelves extraordi- 


narily, and are inflamed, and draw all that can flow to 


them; ſo that the blood corrupting, and the ſpirits 
not being able to paſs through the blood by their or- 
dinary paſſages, the parts 3 cold by reaſon of this 
ſtagnation of the ſpirits. ence come giddineſs, loſs 
of ſpeech, and convulſions, if this diſorder reaches to 
the heart, the liver, or to the great veins. From hence 
ariſe alſo epilepſies and palſies, if the deffuctions fall 


upon the parts laſt mentioned; and that they dry up, 
becauſe the ſpirits are denied a paſſage through them. 


In this caſe, after fomentation, a vein mult be opened, 


_ while the ſpirits and humours are yet ſuſpended and 


unſettled.” | ; | 
Hippocrates had alſo a fourth intention for bleed 
ing, and this was refreſhment. So in the iliac paſſion, 
he crdered bleeding in the arm and in the head; to the 
end, ſays he, that the ſuperior venter, or the breaſt, 
may ceaſe to be overheated. With regard to this eva- 
cuation, his conduct was much the ſame as to purging, 


in reſpe& of time and perſons. We ought, ſays he, 


to let blood in acute diſeaſes, when they are violent, 
if the party be luſty and in the flower of his age. We 
ought alſo to have regard to the time, both in reſpect 
to the diſcaſe and to the ſeaſon m which we let blood. 


He alſo informs us, that blood ought to be let in great 


pains, and particularly in inflammations. Among theſe 


he reckons ſuch as fall upon the principal viſcera, as 


the liver, lungs, and ſpleen, as alſo the quinſey and 
pleuriſy, if the pain of the Jatter be above the dia- 
phragm. In thoſe caſes he would have the patients 
blooded till they faint, eſpecially if the pain be very 
acute; or rather he adviſes that the orifice ſnould not 
be cloſed till the colour of the blood alters, fo that from 
livid it turn red, or from red livid. In a quinſey he 
bleeded in both arms at once. Difficulty of breathing 
he alſo reckons among the diſtempers that require 


bleeding; and he mentions another ſort of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which he calls a ſwelling or tumor 
pf the lungs ariſing from heat; in which caſe he ad- 


viſes to bleed in all parts of the body and direRs par- 
ticularly to the arms, tongue, and noſtrils. To make 
bleeding the more uſeful in all pains, he directed to 
open the vein neareſt the part affected; in a pleuriſy 


be directs to take blood from the arm of the ſide affec- 
- ted; and for the ſame reaſcn, in pains of the head, he 


directs the veins of the noſe and forehead to be opened. 
When the pain was not urgent, and bleeding was ad- 
viſed by way of preventicn, he directed the, blood to 


in a pleuriſy; in w 


be taken from the parts ſartheſt off, with a de Gon 2 
divert the blood inſenſibly from the ſeat of pain. The 


higheſt burning fevers, which ſhow neither ſigns of in- 
flammation nor pain, he does not rank among thoſe 
diſtempers that require bleeding. On the contrary, 
he maintains that a fever itſelf is in ſome caſes a reaſon 
againſt bleeding. If any one, ſays he, has an ulcerin 


the head, he muſt bleed, unleſs he has a 1 He ſays 
further, thoſe that loſe their ſpeech of a ſudden muſt . 


lets Perhaps he was 
afraid of bleeding in. fevers, becauſe he ſuppoſed that 


be blooded, . unleſs they have a fever. 
they were produced by the bile. and pituita, which 


crates, 
——— 


grew hot, and afterwards heated the whole body, 


which is, ſays he, what we call fever, and which, in 


his opinion, cannot well be evacuated by bleeding, In 
other places alſo he looks upon the preſence or abun- 
dance of bile to be an objection to bleeding ; and he 
orders to forbear veneſection even in a pleuriſy, if there 
be bile. To this we muſt add, that Hippocrates di- 
ſtinguiſhed very particularly between a fever which 


followed no other diſtemper, but was itſelf the original 


malady, and a fever which came-upon inflammation. 
In the early ages of phyſic, the firſt were only proper- 
ly called fevers » the others took their names from the 
parts affected; as pleuriſy, peripneumony, hepatitis, ne- 
phritis, &c. which names ſignify that the pleura, the 


lungs, the liver, or the kidneys, are diſeaſed, but do 


not intimate the fever which accompanies the diſeaſe. 


In this latter ſort of fever Hippocrates conſtantly or- 
dered bleeding, but not in the former. Hence in his 


books Of Epidemic Diſtempers, we find but few di- 
rections for bleeding in the acute diſtempers, and par- 


ticularly in the great number of continual and burnin 
fevers there treated of. In the firſt and third book 


we find but one ings inſtance of bleeding, and that 
ich, too, he ſaid till the eighth 


day of the diſtemper. Galen, however, and moſt o- 
ther commentators on Hippocrates, are of opinion 


that he generally blooded his patients plentifully in the 
beginning of acute diſorders, though he takes no no- 


tice of it in his writings. But had this been the caſe, he 
would not perhaps have had the opportunity of ſeeing 
ſo many fevers terminate by criſes, or natural evacua- 
tions, which happen. of themſelves on certain days. 


Hippocrates, in fact, laid ſo much weight upon the 
aſſiſtance of nature and the methed of diet, which was 
his favourite medicine, that he thought if they took 


care to diet the patients before mentioned, according 
to rule, they might leave the reſt to nature. Theſe 


are his principles, from which he never deviates ; ſo 


that his pieces Of Epidemical Diſeaſes ſeem to have 
been compoſed only with an intention to leave to po- 


ſterity an exact model of management in purſuance of 
theſe principles, | | | 


With regard to the rules laid down by Hippocrates 


for bleeding, we mult further take notice, that in all 


diſeaſes which had their ſeat above the liver, he blood- 


ed in the arm, cr in ſome of the npper parts of the- 


body; but for thoſe that were ſituated below it he 
opened the veins of the foot, ankle, or ham. If the 
belly was too laxative, and bleeding was at the ſame 
time thought neceſſary, he ordered the looſeneſs to be 
{topped betore bleeding. | 


Almoſt all theſe inſtances, however, regard ſcarce. 


any thing but acute diſtempers ; but we find feveral © 
7 # con- 


Hiſtory. 1 


une 


crates. 


concerning chronical diſeaſes. A young man com- 
plained of great pain in his belly, with a rumbling 
whale he. was faſting, which ceaſed after eating : this 
pain and rumbling continuing, his meat did him no 
good: but, on the contrary, he daily waſted and grew 
lean. Several medicines, as well purges as vomits, 


- were given him in vain. At length it was reſolved to 


bleed him by intervals, firſt in one arm and then in the 


other, till he had ſcarce any blood left, and by this 


method he was 


erfectly cured.” CERT, 
8 blood alſo in a dropſy, even in a 


Hippocrates 


tympany; and in both caſes he preſcribes bleeding in 


the arm. In a diſeaſe occaſioned by an overgrown 


ſpleen, he propoſes bleeding ſeveral times repeated at 
a vein of the arm which he calls the /þlenetic ; and in 
a kind of jaundice, he propoſes bleeding under the 


tongue. On ſome occaſions he took away great quan- 
tities of blood, as appears from what we have already 


. obſerved. Sometimes he continued the blooding till 


and thoſe of the arms; beſides which, be burnt others, 


the patient fainted: at other times he would blood in 
both arms at once; at others, he did it in ſeveral pla- 
ces of the body, and at ſeveral times. The veins he 
opened were thoſe of the arm, the hands, the ankles 
on both ſides, the hams, the forehead, behind the head, 
the tongue, the noſe, behind the ears, under the breaſts, 


and opened ſeveral arteries. He likewiſe uſed cup- 


ping: veſſels, with intent to recal or withdraw the 
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His max- 
ims reſpec- 
ting diure- 
ties and ſu- 
dorifics, 


_ urine; ſometimes the nouriſhment which we take con- 


humours which fell upon any part. Sometimes he 
contented himſelf with the bare attraction made by 
the cupping-veſlels, but ſometimes alſo he made ſcari- 
fications. | | | 

When bleeding and purging, which were the prin- 
cipal and moſt general means uſed by Hippocrates 
for taking off a bes. proved inſufficient for that 
purpoſe, he had recourſe to diuretics and ſudorifics. 
The former were of ditferent ſorts, according to the 
conſtitution of the perſons : ſometimes. baths, and 
ſometimes ſweet wine, were employed to provoke 


tributes to it; and amongſt thoſe herbs which are 
commonly eaten, Hippocrates recommends garlic,leeks, 
onions, cucumbers, melons, gourds, fennel and all other 
things which have a biting taſte and a ſtrong ſmell. 


With theſe he numbers honey, mixed with water or 
vinegar, and all ſalt meats. But, on ſome occaſions, 


he took four cantharides, and pulling off their wings 
and feet, gave them in wine and honey, 
dies were given in a great number of chronical di- 
ſtempers after purging, when he thought the blood 
was overcharged with a ſort of moiſture which he calls 
ichor ;, or in ſuppreſſions of urine, and when it was 
made in leſs quantity than it ought. There were alſo 


| ſome caſes in which he would force ſweat as well as 


urine ; but he neither mentions the diſeaſes in which 
ſudorifies are proper, nor lets us know what medicines 
are to be uſed for this purpoſe, except in one ſingle 
paſſage, where he mentions ſweating, by pouring upon 
the head a great quantity of water till the feet ſweat ; 
that is, till the ſweat diffuſes itſelf over the whole body, 
running from head to foot. After this he would have 
them eat boiled meat, and drink pure wine, and being 
well covered with clothes, lay themſelves down to reſt. 
The diſeaſe for which he propoſes the abovemention- 
ed remedy is a fever; which is not, according to him, 


Theſe reme- 


„„ 


produced by bile or pituita, but by mere laſſitude, or 
ſome other ſimilar cauſe; from whence we may con- 
clude that he did not approve of ſweating in any other 
kind of fever. | | 

Other remedies which Hippocrates tells us he made 
uſe of were theſe that purged neither bile nor phlegm, 
but act by cooling, drying, heating, moiſting, or by 
eloſing and thickning, reſolving and diſſipating. Theſe 
medicines, . does not particularly mention ; 
and it is probable they were only ſome particular kinds 
of food. To theſe he joined hyfnotics, or ſuch things 
as produce ſleep ; but theſe laſt were uſed very feldom, 
and, it is moſt probable, were only different prepara- 
tions of poppies. 

Laſtly, befides the medicines already mentioned, 
which acted in a ſenſible manner, Hippocrates made 
uſe of others called ſpecifics ; whoſe action he did not 
underſtand, and for the uſe of which he could give no 
reaſon beſides his own experience, or that of other 
phyſicians. Theſe he had learned from his prede- 
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crates, 
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22 
The uſe he 
made of 
ſpecifics, 


ceſſors the deſcendants of Aſculapius, who, being 


empirics, did not trouble themſelves about inquiring 
into the operation of their remedies, provided their 
patients were cured. | | 

Of the external remedies preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates, fomentations were the chief. Theſe were of 
two kinds. The one was a ſort of bath, in which the 
patient ſat in a veſſel full of a decoction of ſimples 
appropriated to his malady ; ſo that the part effected 
was ſoaked in the decoction. This was chiefly uſed 
in diſtempers of the womb, of the arms, the bladder, 
the reins, and generally all the parts below the dia- 
phragm. The ſecond way of fomenting was, to take 
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His exter- 


nal applica 
tions, 
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Fomenta- 


warm water and put it into a ſkin or a bladder, or even tions. 


into a copper or earthen veſſel, and to apply it to the 
part affected; as, for example, in a pleuriſy. They 
uſed likewiſe a large ſponge, which they dipped in 
the water, or other hot liquor, and ſqueezed out part 
of the liquor before they applied it. 
they made of barley, vetches, or bran, which were 
boiled in ſome proper liquor, and applied in a linen 
bag. Theſe are called moi? fomentations. The dry 
ones were made of ſalt or millet, heated conſiderably, 
and applied to the part. Another kind of fomenta- 
tion was the vapour of ſome hot liquor; an inſtance 
of which we find in his firſt book of Womens Diſtem- 
pers. He caſt, at ſeveral times, bits of red-hot iron 
mto urine, and, covering up the patient cloſe, cauſed 
her to receive the ſteam below. 
kinds of fomentations was to warm the part, to re- 
ſolve or diſſipate, and draw out the peccant matter, to 
mollify and aſſuage pain, to open the paſſages, or even 
to ſhut them, according as the fomentations were emol- 
lent or aſtringent. 

Fumigations were 
pocrates. 
ſulphur and pitch, and cauſed the ſmoke to be drawn 


His deſign in theſe. 


The ſame uſe 
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likewiſe very often uſed by Hip- Fumiga- 
In the quinſey, he burned hyſſop with tions. 


into the throat by a funnel; and by this means he 
brought away abundance of phlegm through the 


mouth and through the noſe. For this purpoſe he 


took nitre, marjoram, and creſs-ſeeds, which he boiled 


in water, vinegar, and oil, and, while it was on the 
fire, cauſed the patient to draw in the ſteam by a pipe. 
In his works we find a great number of fumigants for 


the diſtempers of women, to promote the menſtrual 


flux, 


e Hiſtory. 
decocdion or infuſion in à _preper liquor, which, when. Hi po- 
Rrained, was kept for uſe; or by macerating certain cratcs. 


Pa. | ML D104. 
Hippo- flux, to check it, to help conception, and to eaſe pains 
crates. in the matrix, or the ſuffocation ct it. On theſe be- 

eaſions he uſed ſuch aromatics as were then known, 


-, a6 
Gargles, 


were alſo known to Hippocrates. 


9 
Oils and 
ointments. 


_ aromatics, and of an ointment of narciſſus made with 


viz. cinnamon, caſſia, myrrh, and ſeveral odoriferous 


plants; likewiſe ſome minerals, ſuch as nitre, ſulphur, 
and pitch, and cauſed them to receive the vapours 
threugh a funnel into the uterus. iT 


Gargles, a kind of fomentations for the mouth, 


uſed a gargle made of marjoram, ſavory, celery, mint 
and nitre, boiled with water and a little vinegar. 
When this was ſtrained, they added honey - it, and 
waſhed their mouths frequently with it. 

Oils and ointments were likewiſe much uſed by 
Hippocrates, with a view to mollify and abate pain, 


to ripen boils, reſolve tumors, refreſh after wearineſs, 
make the body ſupple, &c. 


For this purpoſe, ſome- 
times pure oil of olives was uſed; ſometimes certain 
ſimples were infuſed in it, as the leaves of myrtle and 
roſes; and the latter kind of oil was in much requeſt 
among the ancients. There were other ſorts of oils 
ſometimes in uſe, however, which were much more 
compounded. Hippocrates ſpeaks of one called ſu/- 
num, which were made of the flowers of the iris, of ſome 


the flowers of narciſſus and aromatics infuſed in oil. 
But the moſt compounded of all his ointments was 
that called netopum, which he made particularly for 
women; and conſiſted, according to Heſychius, of a 
great number of ingredients, 1 ointment, to 
Which he gave the name of ceratum, was compoſed of 
oil and wax. An ointment which he recommends for 


the ſoftening of a tumor, and the cleanſing of a 


wound, was made by the following receipt; © Take 
the quantity of a nut of the marrow or fat of a ſheep, 
af maſtic or turpentine the quantity of a bean, and as 


| Pen wax; melt theſe over a fire, with oil of roſes, for 


28 
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:ceratum.” Sometimes he added pitch and wax, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of oil, made a compo- 
ſition ſomewhat more conſiſtent than the former, which 
he called cerapiſſus. = | | 

Cataplaſms were a ſort of remedies leſs conſiſtent 
than the two former. They were made of powders 
or herbs ſteeped or boiled in water or ſome other li- 
quor, to which ſometimes they added oil. They were 
uſed with a view to ſoften or reſolve tumors, ripen 
abſceſſes, &c. though they had alſo cooling cataplaſms 
made of the leaves of beets or oak, fig or olive- trees, 


boiled in water. 
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which was kept for uſe. 


Laſtly, to complete the catalogue of the 2 
remedies uſed by Hippocrates, we ſhall mention a ſort 
of medicine called collyrium, It was compounded of 
powders, to which was added à ſmall quantity of 
{ome ointment, or juice of a plant, to make a ſolid or 
dry maſs; the form of which was long and round, 
Another compoſition of 
much the ſame nature was a ſort of lozenge of the 
bigneſs of a ſmall piece of money, which was burnt 
upon coals for a perſume, and powdered for par- 
ticular uſes. In his works we find likewiſe deſerip- 
tions of pcw ders for ſeveral uſes, to take off ſungous 
fle lh, and to blow into the eyes in ophthalmies, &c. 
Theſe were almoſt all the medicines uſed by Hip- 
pocrates for external purpoſes. The compound me- 


dicines given inwardly were either liquid, ſolid, or 


lambative. The liquid ones were prepared either by 


In the quinfey be 


* 


powders in ſuch liquors, and fo taking them toge- 
ther, or by mixing different kinds of liquors toge- 
ther. The ſolid medicines conſiſted of juices inſpiſ. 
ſared ; of gums, reſins, or powders, made up with 
them or with honey, cr ſomething proper to give the 


neceſſary conſiſtence to the medicine. Theſe were 


made up in a form and quantity fit to be ſwallowed 


with eaſe. The lambative was of a conſiſtence be- 


tween ſolid and fluid; and the 
to keep it for ſome time to diſſo 
they might ſwallow it leiſurely. This remedy was 
uſed to take off the acrimony of theſe humours which 
ſometimes fall upon this part, and provoke coughin 


8 were obliged 


and other inconveniences. The baſis of this laſt com- 


poſition was honey. It is worth our obſervation, that 
the compound medicines of Hippocrates were but very 
few, and compoſed only of four or five ingredients at 
moſt, and that he not only underſtood pharmacy, or 
the art of compounding medicines, but prepared ſuch 
as he uſed himſelf, or cauſed his ſervants prepare them 
in his houſe by his directions. 3 
We have thus 
medicine as practi 


2 ſome account of the ſtate of 
ed and taught by Hippocrates, who, 


as we have already obſerved, has for many ages been 


juſtly conſidered as the father of phyſic. For when 
we attend to the ſtate in which he found medicine, and 
the condition in which he left it, we can hardly be- 
ſtow ſufficient admiration on the judgment and ac- 
curacy of his obſervations. Aſter a lite ſpent in un- 


ve in the mouth, that 


. * 


wearied induſtry, he is ſaid to have died at Lariſſa, 


a city in Theſſaly, in the 102d 
years before the birth of Chriſt. | 

After the days of Hippocrates, medicine in ancient 
Greece gradually derived improvement ſrom the la. 


year of his age, 361 


bours of other phyſicians of eminence. And we may 


particularly mention three to whom its ſuture pro- 


greſs ſeems to have been not a little indebted, viz. 


Praxagoras, Eraſiſtratus, and Herophilus. 


derably in his practice from Hippocrates was Praxa- 
goras. Calins Aurelianus acquaints us, that he 


made great uſe of vomits in his practice, inſomuch 


as to exhibit them in the iliac paſſion till the ex- 
crements were diſcharged by the mouth. 
ſtemper he alſo adviſed, when all other means ſailed, 


to open the belly, cut the inteſtine, take out the in- 
durated fæces, and then to ſew up all again; but this 


practice has not probably been followed hy any ſub- 
ſequent phyſician. | 


Eraſiſtratus was a phyſician of great eminence, Ernstes 


and flouriſhed in the time of Seleucus, one of the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. According to 
Galen, he entirely baniſhed veneſection from medi- 
cine; though ſome affirm that he did not totally gil. 
card it, but only uſed it leſs frequently than other 
phylicians, His reaſons for diſapproving of venelec- 


In this di- 


The firſt phyſician of eminence who differed conſi- "OR. + TR 


tion are as follow: It is difficult to ſucceed in vene- 


ſection, becauſe we cannot always ſee the vein we in- 


tend to open, and becauſe we are not ſure but we 


may open an artery inſtead of a vein. We cannot 


aſcertain the true quantity to be taken, If we take 
too little, the intention is by no means anſwered ; if 
we take too much, we run a riſk of deſtroying the 
patient. The evacuatien of the venous blood allo is 

vac- 
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« I) 


ſucceeded by. that of the ſpirits, which on that oc- 
caſion paſs from the arteries into the yeins. It muſt 


\ Iikewiſe be obſerved, that as the inflammation is 


formed in the arteries by the blood coagulated in their 
orifices, veneſection mult of courſe be uſeleſs and of 
no effect. A | 

As Eraſiſtratus did not approve of veneſection, ſo 
neither did he of purgatives, excepting very rarely, 
but exhibited clyſters and vomits; às did alſo his ma- 
ſter Chryſippus. He was of opinion, however, that 
the clyſters ſhould be mild; and condemned the large 


quantity and acrid quality of thoſe uſed by the an- 


.cients. The reaſon why purgatives were not much 


_ uſed by him was, that he imagined purging and vene- 
ſeclion could anſwer no other purpoſe than diminiſh- 


ing the fulneſs of the veſſels ; and for this purpoſe he 
aflerted, that there were more effectual means than ei- 
ther phlebotomy or purging. He aſſerted that the 


humours diſcharged by cathartics were not the ſame in 


the body that they appeared after the diſcharge ; but 
that the medicines changed their nature, and produced 


a kind of corruption in them. This opinion has ſince 
been embraced by a great number of phyſicians. He 


did not. believe that purgatives acted by attraction 
but ſubſtituted in the place of this principle what Mr 
Le Clerc imagines to be the ſame with Ariſtotle's 


fuga vacui. e principal remedy ſubſtituted by him 


in place of purging and veneſection was abſtinence. 


When this, in conjunction with clyſters and vomits, 
was not ſufficient to eradicate the diſeaſe, he then had 


recourſe to exerciſe. All this was done with a view 


to diminiſh the plenitude, which, according to him, 
was the moſt frequent cauſe of all diſeaſes. Galen 
alſo informs us, that Eraſiſtratus had ſo great an opi- 
nion of the virtues of ſuccory in diſeaſes of the viſcera 
and lower belly, and eſpecially in thoſe of the liver, 
that he took particular pains to deſcribe the method 
of boiling it, which. was, to boil it in water till it 
was tender; then to put it into boiling water a ſecond 


time, in order to deſtroy its bitterneſs; afterwards to 


take it out of the water, and preſerve it in a veſſel with 
oil; and laſtly, when it is lo be uſed, add a little weak 


vinegar to it. Nay, ſo minute and circumſtantial was 


See Ana- 
pgomy, Hijt. 


Eraſiſtratus with regard to the preparation of his fa- 
vourite ſuccory, that he gave orders to tie ſeveral of 
the plants together, becauſe that was the more com- 
modious method of boiling them. The reſt of Era- 
ſiſtratus's medicines conſiſted almoſt entirely. of regi- 
men; to which he added ſome topical remedies, ſuch 
as cataplaſms, ſomentations, and unttions. In ſhort, 
as he could neither endure compounded medicines, 
nor ſuperſtitious and fine-ſpun reaſonings, he reduced 
medicine to a very imple and compendious art. 

With regard to ſurgery, Eraſiſtratus appears to 
have been very bold; and as an anatomiſt he is ſaid to 
have been exceedingly cruel, inſomuch that he is re- 
preſented by ſome as having diſſected criminals while 
yet alive “. In a ſcirrhons liver, or in tumors of 
that organ, Cœlius Aurelianus obſerves, that Erafiſtra- 
tus made ar inciſion through the ſkm and integu- 
ments, and having opened the abdomen he applied 
medicines immediately to- the part affected. But tho? 
he was thus bold in performing operations on the liver, 


yet he did not approve of the paracenteſis or tapping in 


the dropſy ; becauſe (ſaid he) the waters being eva- 
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cuated, the liver, which is inflamed and become hard Eraſiſtrants 

like a ſtone, is more preſſed by the adjacent part 

which the waters kept at a diſtance from it, ſo that 

by this means the patient dies. He declared alſo 

againſt drawing teeth which were not looſe; and uſed 

to tell thoſe who talked with him on this operation, 

That in the temple of Apollo there was to be ſeen an 

inſtrument of lead for drawing teeth; in order to in- 

ſinuate that we muſt not attempt the extirpation of 

any but ſuch as are looſe, and call for no greater force 

for their extirpation than what may be ſuppoſed in an 

inſtrument of lead. | | 32 
Herophilus, the diſciple of Praxagoras, and cotem- Herophi- 

porary of Eraſiſtratus, followed a leſs ſimple practice: lus, 

he made ſo great uſe of medicines both ſimple .and 

compound, that neither he nor his diſciples would 

undertake the cure of any diſorder without them. He 

ſeems alſo to have been the firſt who treated accurate- 

ly of the doctrine of pulſes, of which Hippocrates 

had but a ſuperficial knowledge. Galen, however, 

affirms, that on this ſubject he involved himſelf 

in difficulties and advanced abſurdities ; which in- 

deed we are not greatly to wonder at, conſidering 

the time in which he lived. He took notice of 

a diſeaſe at that time pretty rare, and to which 

he aſcribes certain ſudden deaths. He calls it a palſy 

of the heart ; and perhaps it may be the ſame diſeale 

with what is now termed the angina pedtoris. | 
According to Celſus, it was about this time that 

medicine was firſt divided into three branches, viz. the 

dietetic, the pharmaceutical, and the chirurgical medi- 

cine. The firſt of theſe employed a proper regimen 

in the cure of diſeaſes; the ſecond, medicines; and 

the third, the operation of the hands : and the ſame 

author informs us, that theſe three branches begame_ 

now the buſineſs of as many diſtinct claſſes of men; 

ſo that from this time we may date the origin of the 

three profeſſions of phyſicians, apothecaries, and ſur- 

geons.— Before this diviſion, thoſe called phy/icians 

diſcharged all the ſeveral oflices belonging to the three 

profeſſions ; and there were only two kinds of them, 

Viz. one called ApYITi% TOV 01, who only gave their advice 

to the patients, and directions to thole of an inferior 

claſs, who were called dyp:ovpyer, and worked with their 

hands either in the performing operations, or in the 

compoſition and application of remedies. g 
The firſt grand revolution which happened in the The 

medicinal art after the days of Herophilus and Era- rics. 

liſtratus was occaſioned by the founding of the empiric 

ſect by Serapion of Alexandria about 284 years before 

Chriſt. The diviſion into dogmatiſts and empirics 34 

had indeed ſubſiſted betore ; but about this time the Serapione, 

latter party began to grow ſtrong, and to have cham. 

pions publicly aſſerting its cauſe. Galen informs us, 

that Serapion uſed Hippocrates very ill in his wri- 

tings, in which he diſcovered an excels of pride, ſelf. 

ſufficiency, and contempt for all the phyſicians that a 

went before him. We have ſome ſketches of his 

practice in Cœlius Aurelianus, from which we may 

infer that he retained the medicines of Hippocrates. 

and the other phylicians who went before him, tho”: 

he rejected their reaſoning. We know not what ar- 

guments he advanced for the ſupport of his ſentiments, 

fince his works are loſt, as well as thoſe of the other 

empirics; and we ſhould know nothing at all of any 
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Scrapion. of chem, if their adverſaries had not quoted them in 


order to confute them. 


OL 
Aſclepi- 


ades. 


The empirics admitted only one general method of 
obtaining ſkill in the medical art, which was by ex- 


perience, called. by the Greeks «wr«pz, From this 


word they took their name, and refuſed to be called 


aſter the founder or any. champion of their ſect. 
They defined experience a knowledge derived from 
the evidence of ſenſe. It was either fortuitous, or 


acquired by deſign. For acquiring practical ſkill they 


recommended what they called T»pnorg, or one's own 
obſervation, and the reading of hiſtories or caſes faith- 
fully related by others. Hence they thought that 
we are enabled to know a diſeaſe by its reſemblance 
to others; and, when new- diſeaſes occurred, to con- 


clude what was proper to be done from the ſymptoms 


they had in common with others that were beſore 


known. They aſſerted, that obſervation ought princi- 
pally to be employed in two different ways; firſt in 
diſcovering what things are ſalutary, and what are of 


an indifferent nature; and, ſecondly, what particular 


diſeaſe is produced by a certain concurrence of ſymp- 


toms ; for they did not call every ſymptom a diſeaſe, 


the ſame manner. | 25 
On the other hand, the dogmatiſt affirmed, that 
there was a neceſſity for knowing the latent as well 


as the evident cauſes of diſeaſes, and that the phyſi- 


cian ought to underſtand the natural actions and func- 
tions of the human body, which neceſſarily -preſup- 
poſes a knowledge of the internal parts. By ſecret 
or latent cauſes they meant ſuch as related to the ele- 
ments or principles of which our bodies are compoſed, 


and which are the origin of a good or bad ftate of 


health. They aſſerted that it was impoſſible to know 
how to cure a diſeaſe without knowing the cauſe 


whence it proceeded ; becauſe undoubtedly it behoved 


them to vary prodigiouſly in themſelves according to 
the different cauſes by which they were produced. 

The next remarkable perſon in the hiſtory of phyſic 
is Aſclepiades, who flouriſhed in the century immedi- 
ately preceding the birth of Chriſt. He introduced 
the philoſophy of Democritus and Epicurus into me- 
dicine, and ridiculed the doctrines of Hippocrates. 
Ne aſſerted, that matter conſidered in itſelf was of an 
unchangeable nature; and that all perceptible bodies 
were compoſed of a number of ſmaller ones, between 
which there were interſperſed an infinity of ſmall ſpaces 
totally yoid of all matter. He thought that the ſoul 
icelf was compoſed of theſe ſmall bodies. He laughed 


at the principle called Nature by Hippocrates, and 


alſo at the imaginary faculties ſaid by him to be ſub- 
tervient to her; and itill more at what he called A.. 
ira&ion., This laſt principle fAiclepiades denied in 
crery inſtance; even in that of the loadſtone and Reel, 
imagining that this phenomenon proceeded from a 
concourſe ot corpuicles, and a particular diſpoſition or 
modification of their pores. He allo maintained, that 
nothing happened or was produced without ſome cauſe; 
and that what was called nature was in reality no 
more than matter and motion. From this laſt prin- 
ciple he inferred that Hippocrates knew not what he 
{aid when he ſpoke of Nature as an intelligent being, 


4 


from mere matter and motion. He maintained, that 
we were deceived if we imagined that nature always 
did good; ſince it was evident that the often did a 
1 deal of harm. As for the days particularly 
xed upon by + Hippgerates ' for criſes, or thoſe on 


which we uſually obſ&ve a change either for the bet- 


ter or the worſe, Aſclepiades denied that ſuch altera- 
tions happened on thoſe days rather than'on others. 

Nay, he aſſerted that the criſis. did not happen at any 
time of its own accord, or by the particular determi- 
nation of nature foi the cure of the diſorder, but that 


it depended rather on the addreſs and dexterity of the 


phyſician; that we ought never to wait till a diſtem- 
per terminates of 'its*own accord, but that the phyſi- 
cian by his care aud medicines muſt haſten on and ad- 

vance the cure.—According to him, Hippocrates and 
other ancient phyſicians attended their patients rather 
with a view to obſerve in what manner they died than 


in order to cure them; and this under pretence that 
but only ſuch a combination of them as from long 
experience they found to accompany each other, and 
produced ſuch diſorders as began and terminated in 


Nature ought to do all herſelf, without any aſſiſtance. 
According to Aſclepiades; the particular aſſemblage 


of the various corpuſcles abovementioned, and repre- 


ſented as of different figures, is the reaſon why there 8 


are ſeveral pores or interſtices within the common 


maſs, formed by theſe corpuſcles; and why theſe pores 
are of a different ſize. This being taken for granted, 


as theſe pores are in all the bodies we obſerve, it muſt 


of courſe follow that the human body has ſome pecu- 
liar to itſelf, which, as well as thoſe of all other bo- 
dies, contain other minute bodies, which paſs and re- 


paſs by thoſe pores that communicate with each other; 


and as theſe pores or interſtices are larger or ſmaller, 
ſo the corpuſcles which paſs through them differ pro- 
portionably as to largeneſs and to minuteneſs. The 
blood conſiſts of the largeſt of theſe corpuſcles, and 
the ſpirits, or the heat, ot the ſmalleſt. 
From theſe principles he infers, that as long as the 


 corpuſcles are freely received by the pores, the body re- 


mains in its natural ſtate ; and on the contrary, it be- 
gins to recede from that ſtate, when the corpuſcles find 
any obſtacle to their paſſage. Health therefore depends 


on the juſt proportion between the pores and the cor- 


puſcles they are deſtined to reseive and tranſmit ; as 
diſeaſes, on the contrary, proceed from a diſporportion 
between theſe pores and the corpulcles. The moſt 
uſual obſtacle on this occaſion proceeds from the cor- 
puſeles embracing each other, and being retained in 
ſome of their ordinary paſſages, whether theſe corpuſ- 
cles arrive in too large a number, are of irregular fi- 
gures, move too faſt or too ſlow, &c. | 
Among the diſorders produced by the corpuſcles 
ſtopping of their own accord, Aſelepiades reckoned 


phrenſies, lethargies, pleuriſies and burning fevers. * 


Pains, in particular, are claſſed among the accidenrs 
which derive their origin from a ſtagnation of the 
largeſt of all the corpuſcles of which the blood con- 
ſilts, Among the diſorders produced by the bad ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the pores, he placed deliquiums, lan- 
guors, extenuations, leanneſs, and dropſies. Theſe 
laſt diſorders he thought proceeded from the pores 
being too much relaxed and opened; the dropſy in 

por - 
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and aſcribed qualities of different kinds to her. For Aſelepi. 
the ſame reaſon he ridiculed the doctrine of Hippo- ades. 
crates with regard to criſes; and allerted that tjge 
termination of diſeaſes might be as well accounted for 
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Aſclepiades particular, he thinks, proceeds for the fleſh being 
— perforated with various ſmall holes, which convert the 


nouriſhment received into them into water. Hunger, 
and eſpecially that ſpecics of it called fumes canina, 
proceeds from an opening of the large pores of the 
. aingch and belly; and thirſt from an opening of 
their ſmall ones. Upon the ſame principles he ac- 
counted for intermittent fevers. Quotidian fevers are 
cauſed by a retention of the largeit corpuſcles, thoſe 
of the tertian kind by a retention of corpuſcules ſome- 
what ſmaller, and quartan fevers are produced by a 
retention of the ſmalleſt corpuſcles of all. 22 
Phe practice of Aſclepiades was ſuited to remove 
theſe imaginary cauſes of diſorders. He compoſed a 
book concerning common remedies, which he princi- 
pally reduced to three, viz. geſtation, friction, and 
the uſe of wine. By various exerciſes he propoſed to 
render the pores more open, and to make the juices 
and ſmall bodies, which cauſe diſeaſes by their reten- 
tion, paſs more freely ; and while the former phy- 
ſicians had not recourſe to geſtation till towards the 
end of long continued diſorders, and when the pa- 
tients, tho? entirely free from fever, were yet too weak 
to take ſufficient exerciſe by walking, Aſclepiades uſed 
geſtation from the very beginning of the moſt burn- 
ing fevers. Helaid it down as a maxim, that one fever 
was to be cured by another; that the ſtrength of the 
patient was to be exhauſted by making him watch and 
endure thirſt to ſuch a degree, that, for the two firſt 
days of the diſorder, he would not allow them to cool 


their mouths with a drop of water. Celfus alſo obſerves, 
that though Aſclepiades treated his patients like a 


butcher during the firſt days of the diſorder, he indul- 
ged them ſo far afterwards as even to give directions 
for making their beds in the ſofteſt manner. On ſe- 
veral occaſions Aſclepiades uſed frictions to open the 
pores. The dropſy was one of the diſtempers in which 
this remedy was uſed ; but the moſt ſingular attempt 
was, by this means, to lull phrenetic patients aſleep. 
But though he enjoined exerciſe ſo much to the ſick, 
he denied it to thoſe in health; a piece of conduct not 
a little ſurpriſing and extraordinary. He allowed wine 
freely to patients in fevers, provided the violence of the 
diſtemper was ſomewhat abated. Nor did he forbid 
it to thoſe who were afflited with a phrenzy ; nay, 
he ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated, 
Pang by that means to make them ſleep ; be- 
cauſe, he ſaid, wine had a narcotic quality and procured 
Nleep, which he thought abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe 
who labour under that diſorder. To lethargic pa- 
tients he uſed it on purpoſe to excite them, and rouſe 
their ſenſes ; he alſo made them ſmell ſtrong: ſcented 
ſubſtances, ſuch as vinegar, caſtor, and rue, in order to 
make them ſneeze; and applied to their heads cata- 
plaſms of muſtard made up with vinegar. 

Beſides theſe remedies, Aſclepiades enjoined his pa- 
tients abſtinence to an extreme degree. For the firſt 
three days, according to Celſus, he allowed them no 
aliment whatever; but on the fourth began to give 
them victuals. According to Cælius Aurelianus, how- 
ever, he began to nouriſh his patients as ſcon as the 
acceſſion of the diſeaſe was diminiſhed, not waiting 
till an entire remiſſion ; giving to ſome aliments on 
the firſt, to others on the ſecond, to others on the 
third, and ſo on to the ſeventh day. It ſeems almoſt 
incredible to us, that people ſhould be able to faſt till 

; Vol. XI- | | 
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this laſt mentioned term; but Celſ's; aſſures us, that Afclepiades, 
abſtinence till the ſeventh day was enjoined by the 


predeceſſors of Aſclepiades, and by Heraclides Taren- 
tnus, 

The next great revolution which happened in the 
medicinal art, was brought about by Themiſon, the 
diſciple of Aſelepiades, who lived not long before the 
time of Celſus, during the end of the reign of Augu- 
ſtus, or beginning of that of Tiberius. The {ect 
founded by f 


eaſy than formerly. 


6 


; : 3 
im was called methodic, becauſe he endea- Methodic 
youred to find a method of rendering medicine more fc. 


| 37 
He maintained, that a knowledge cf the cauſes of Themifon, 


diſeaſes was not neceſſary, provided we have a due re- 
gard to what diſeaſes have in common and analogous 


to one another. In conſequence of this principle, he 
divided all diſeaſes into two, or at moſt three, kinds. 


The firſt included difeaſes ariſing from ſtricture; the 


ſecond, thoſe ariſing from relaxation; and the third, 
thoſe of a mixed nature, or ſuch as partook, both of 
ſtricture and relaxation. 
Themiſon alſo aſſerted, that diſeaſes are ſometimes 
acute, and ſometimes chronical ; that for a certain time 
they increaſe ; that at a certain time they are at their 
height: and that at laſt they were obſerved to dimi- 
miſh. Acute diſeaſes, therefore according to him, 
mult be treated in one way, and chronical ones in an- 
other; one method mult be followed with ſuch as are 


in their augmentation, another with ſuch as are at 


their height, and a third with ſuch as are in their de- 
clenſion. He aſſerted, that the whole of medicine con- 


ſiſted in the obſervation of that ſmall number of rules 


which are founded upon things altogether evident. He 
ſaid, that all diſorders, whatever their nature was, if 
included under any of the kinds abovementioned, 
ought to be treated preciſely in the ſame way, in what- 


ever country and with whatever ſymptoms they hap- 


pen to ariſe. . Upon theſe principles, he defined me- 
dicine to be a method of conducting to the knowledge 


of what diſeaſes have in common with each other, and 


which at the fame time is evident. ; | 
Themiſon was old when he laid the foundation of 
the Methodic ſe& ; and it was only brought to perfec- 
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tion by Theſſalus, who lived under the emperor Nero. Thttalus, 


Galen and Pliny accuſe this phy ſician of intolerable in- 
ſolence and vanity, and report that he gave himſelf 
the air of deſpiſing all other phyſicians ; and ſo intole- 
rable was his vanity, that he aſſumed the title of e 
conqueror of phyſicians, which he cauſed to be put up- 
on his tomb in the Appian way. Never was moun- 
tebank (ſays Pliny) attended by a greater number of 
ſpectators than Theſſalus had generally about him; 
and this circumſtance is the leſs to be wondered at, if 
we conſider that he promied to teach the whole art of 
medicine in leſs than ſix months. In reality, the art 
might be learned much ſooner it it comprehended no 


more than what the methodiſts thought neceſſary ; for 


they cut off the examination of the cauſes of diſeaſes 


followed by the dogmatics ; and ſuhſtituted in the room 


of the laborious obſervations of the empirics, indica- 
tions drawn from the analogy of diſeaſes, and the mu- 
tual reſemblance they. bear to each other. The moſt 
ſkilful of all the methodie ſect, and he who put the laſt 
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hand to it, was Soranus, le lived under the emperors — 


Trajan and Adrian, and Was a native of Epheſus. 
One ol the moſt celebrated medical writers of an- 
4 tiquity 
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Celfus. tiquity was Cc'\%us, whim we have already had oc- of the healing art in all its branches, whether per- Celſus. 
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—— caſion to mention. Moſt writers agree that he lived 
in the time of Tiberius, but his country is uncertain, 
It is even difputed whether or not he was a profeſſed 
phyſician. Certain it is, however, that his books on 
medicine are the moſt vaiuable of all the ancients next 
to thoſe of Hippocrates. From the latter, indeed, he 
has taken ſo much, as to acquire the name ot the Za- 
tin Hippocrates ; but he has not attached © himſelf to 
him ſo cloſely as to reje& the aſſiſtance of other au- 
thors. In many particulars he has preferred Afſcle- 
piades. With him he laughs at the critical days of 
Hippocrates, and aſeribes the invention of them to 
a fooliſh and ſuperſtitious attachment to the Pythago- 
rean doctrine of numbers. He alſo reje&ed: the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates with regard to veneſection, of 
which he made a much more general uſe ; but did not 
take away ſo much at a time, thinking it much better 
to repeat the operation than weaken the patient by too 
great an evacuation at one time. He uſed cupping 
alſo much more frequently, and differed from him 
with regard to purpatives. In the beginning of diſ- 
orders, he ſaid, the patients ought to endure. hunger 
and thirſt z but aſterwards they were to be nouriſhed 
with good aliments; of which, however, they were not 
to take too much, nor fill themſelves all of a ſudden, . 
after having faſted. He does not ſpecify how long 
the patient ought to practiſe abſtinence ; but affirms, 
that in this particular it is neceſſary to have a regard 
to the diſeaſe, the patient, the ſeaſon, the climate, and 
other circumſtances of a like nature. The ſigns drawn 
from the pulſe he looked upon to be very precarious 
and uncertain. “ Some (ſays he) lay great ſtreſs up- 
on the beating of the veins or the arteries; which is a 
deceitful circumſtance, ſince that beating is flow or 
quick, and varies very much, according to the age, ſex, 
and conſtitution of the patient, It even ſometimes 
happens that the pulſe is weak and languid when the 
ſtomach is diſordered, or in the beginning of a fever, 
though in other reſpects the body be in a good ſtate; 
ſo that we might, in this latter caſe, be induced to be- 
lieve, that a man is very weak, when he is juſt enter- 
ing into a violent paroxyſm, has ſtrength enough left, 
and may be eaſily recovered from it. On the con- 
trary, the pulſe is oſten high, and in a violent com- 
motion, when one has been expoſed to the ſun, or 
comes Cut of a bath, or from uſing exerciſe ; or when 
one is under the influence of anger, fear, or any other 
paſſion. Beſides the pulſe is eaſily changed by the 
arrival of the phyſician, in conſequence of the patient's 
anxiety to know what jadgment he will paſs upon his 
caſe, To prevent this, the phyſician muſt not feel the 
patient's pulſe on his firſt arrival; he muſt firſt fit down 
by him, aſſume a chearful air, inform himſelf of his con- 
dition; and if he is under any dread, endeavour to re- 
move it by encouraging diſcourſe; Ater which he may 
examine the beating of the artery. This nevertheleſs 
does not hinder us from coneluding, that if the ſight 
of the phyſician alone can produce ſo remarkable a 
change in the pulſe, a thouſand other cauſes may pro- 
duce the ſame effect.“ But although Celſus thought 
for himſelf, and in not a few particulars differed from 
his predeceſſors, yet in his writings, which are not only 
til preſerved, but have gone through almoſt innu- 
merable editions, we have a compendious view of the 


pradiice of almoſt all his predeceſſors; and be treats 


formed manu, vidu, vel medicamentis. His writings, 
therefore, will naturally be had recourſe to by every 
one who withes either to become acquainted with the 
practice of the ancients prior to the fall of the Roman 
empire, or to read medical Latin in its greateſt pu- 
rity. 1 7 SARS 
About the 

the emperor Adrian, lived the celebrated Galen, a na- 
tive of Pergamus, whoſe name makes ſuch a conſpicu- 
ous figure in the hiſtory of phyſic. At this time the 
dogmatic, empiric, methodic, and other ſects, had 
each their abettors. The methodics were held in 


great eſteem, and looked upon to be ſuperior to the 


dogmatics, who were ſtrangely divided among them- 
lelves, ſome of them following Hippocrates, others 
Eraſiſtratus, and others Aſclepiades. The empirics 
made the leaſt conſiderable figure of any. Galen un- 
dertook the reformation of medicine, and reſtored 
dogmatiſm. He ſeems to have been of that ſect 
which was called ecle&i, from their chooſing out of 
different authors what they eſteemed good in them, 
without being particularly attached to any one more 
than the reſt. This declaration he indeed ſets out 
with; but, notwithſtanding this, he follows Hippo- 

crates much more than any of the reſt, or rather fol- 

lows nobody elſe but hm. Though before his time 
ſeveral phyſicians had commented on the works of 
Hippocrates, yet Galen pretends that none of them 
had underſtood his meaning. His firſt attempt there- 
fore was to explain the works of Hippocrates ; with 
which view he wrote a great deal, and after this ſet 
about compoſing a ſyſtem of his own. In one of his 
books entitled, Ot the eſtabliſhment of medicine,” 
he defines the art to be one which teaches to pre- 
ſerve health and cure diſeaſes. In another book, 
however, he propoſes the following definition: “ Me- 
dicine (ſays he) is a ſcience which teaches what is 
ſound, and what 1s not ſo ; and what is of an indiffe- 
rent nature, or holds a mediun between what is ſound 
and what is the reverſe.” He affirmed, that there are 
three things which conſtitute the object of medicine, 


and which the phyſician onght to conſider as ſound, as 


not ſound, or of a neutral and different nature. 
Theſe are the body itſelf, the figns, and the cauſes. 
He eſteems the human body ſound, when it is in a 
good (tate or habit with regard to the ſimple parts of 
which it is compoſed, and when beſides there is a juſt 
proportion between the organs formed of theſe ſimple 
parts. On the contrary, the body is reckoned to be 
unſound, when it recedes from this ſtate, and the juſt 
proportion abovementioned. Ir is in a ſtate of neu- 
trality or indifference, when it is in a medium between 
ſoundneſs and its oppoſite ſtate. The ſalutary ſigns 
are ſuch as indicate preſent health, and prognoſticate 
that tlie man may remain in that ſtate for ſome time to 
eome. The inſalubrious ſigns, on the contrary, indi- 
cate a preſent diſorder, or lay a foundation for ſuſpec- 
ting the approach of one. The neutral ſigns, or ſuch 
as are of an indifferent nature, denote neither health 
nor indiſy6{ition, either for the preſent, or for the time 
to come. In like manner he ſpeaks of caufes falntary, 
unſalutary, and indifferent. 

Theſe three diſpoſitions of the human body, that is, 
ſoundneſs, its reverſe, and a neutral ſtate, comprehend 
all the difference between health and. diſorder or in- 
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A ſound 
habit of body, according to the definition of it already 
given, is very rare, and perhaps never to be met with; 
but this does not hinder us to ſuppoſe ſuch a model for 
regulating our judgment with reſpect to different con- 
ſtitutions. On this principle Galen eſtabliſhes eight 
other principal conſtitutions, all of which differ more 
or leſs from the perfect model abovementioned. The 
four firſt are ſuch as have one of the four qualities of 
hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, prevailing in too great a 
degree ; and accordingly receive their denomination 
from that quality which prevails over the reſt. The 
four other ſpecies of conſtitutions receive their denomi- 
nation from a combination of the abovementioned ; 
ſo that, according to his definition, there may be a hot 
and dry, a hot and moilt, a cold and moiſt, and a 
cold and dry, conſtitution. _ Beſides theſe differences, 
there are certain others which reſult from occult and 
latent cauſes, and which, by Galen, are ſaid to ariſe 
from an idiſyncraſy of conſtitution. It is owing to this 
idioſyncraſy that ſome have an averſion to one kind 
of aliment and ſome to another ; that ſome cannot en- 
dure particular ſmells, &c. But though theſe eight 
laſt-mentioned conſtitutions fall ſhort of the pertec- 
tion of the firſt, it does not thence follow, that thoſe 
to whom they belong are to be claſſed among the va- 
letudinary and diſeaſed. A diſeaſe only begins when 
the deviation becomes ſo great as to hinder the action 
of the parts. 5 | 
Galen deſcribes at great length the ſigns of a good 
or bad conſtitution, as well as thoſe of what he calls a 
neutral habit. Theſe ſigns are drawn from the origi- 
nal qualities of cold, hot, moiſt, and dry, and from 
their juſt proportion or diſproportion with reſpe& to 
the bulk, figure, and ſituation, of the organical parts. 
With Hippocrates he eſtabliſhes three principles of an 
animal body; the parts, the humours, and the ſpirits. 
By the parts he properly meant no more than the ſo- 
lid parts; and theſe he divided into ſimilar and orga- 
nical. Like Hippocrates, he alſo acknowledged four 
humours; the blood, the phlegm, the yellow bile and 
black bile. He eſtabliſhed three different kinds of 
ſpirits ; the vital, the animal, and the natural. The 
firſt of theſe are, according to him, nothing elſe but 
a ſubtle vapour ariſing from the blood, which draws its 
origin from the liver, the organ or inſtrument of ſan- 
guification. After theſe ſpirits are conveyed to the 
heart, they, in conjunction with the air we draw into 
the lungs, become the matter of the ſecond ſpecies, 
that is, of the vital ſpirits, which are again changed 
into thoſe of the animal kind in the brain. He ſuppo- 
ſed that theſe three ſpecies of ſpirits ſerved as inſtru- 
ments of three kinds of faculties, which reſide in the 
reſpective parts where the e faculties are formed. The 
natural faculty is the firſt of theſe, which he placed in 
the liver, and imagined to preſide over the nutriticn, 
growth, and generation, of the animal. The vital fa- 
culty he lodged in the heart, and ſuppoſed that by 
means of the arteries it communicated warmth and life 
to all the body. The animal faculty, the nobleſt of 
all the three, and with which the reaſoning or go- 
verning faculty was joined, n to him, has its 
ſeat in the brain; and, by means of the nerves, diſ- 


tributes a power of motion and ſenſation to all the 
parts, and preſides over all the other faculties. The 


DTC. NE. 
- | Galen, diſpoſition: and each of theſe three | ſtates or diſpo- 
——— tions has a certain extent peculiar to itſelf, 


original ſource or principle of motion in all theſe fa- 
eulties, Galen, as well as Hippocrates, defines to he 
Nature. 7 

Upon theſe principles Galen defined. a diſeaſe to be 
é ſuch a preternatural diſpoſition or affection of the 
parts of the body, as primarily, and of itſelf, hinders 
their natural and proper action.” He eſtabliſhed three 
principal kinds of diſeaſes : the firſt relates to the ſi- 
milar parts; the ſecond, to the organical ; and the 
third is common to both theſe parts. The firſt kind 
of diſeaſes conſiſts in the intemperature of the ſimilar 


parts; and this is divided into an intemperature vi h- 


out matter, and an mtemperature evith matter. The 
firſt diſcovers itſelf when a part has more or leſs heat 
or cold than it onght to have without that change of 
quality in the part being ſupported and maintained by 
any matter. Thus, for inſtance, a perſon's head may 
be overheated and indiſpoſed by being expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, without that heat being maintained by 
the continuance or congeſtion of any hot humour in 
the part. The ſecond ſort of intemperature is when 


any part is not only rendered hot or cold, but alſo fill- 


ed with a hot or cold humour, which are the cauſes 
of the heat or cold felt in the part. Galen alſo ac- 
knowledged a ſimple intemperature: that is, when one 
of the original qualities, ſuch as heat or cold, exceeds 
alone and ſeparate'* ; and a compound intemperature, 
when two qualities are joined together, ſuch as heat 
and dryneſs, or coldneſs and humidity. He alſo eſta- 


bliſhed an equal and unequal temperature. The for- 


mer is that which is equally in all the body, or in any 
particular. part of it, and which creates no pain, be- 
cauſe it is become habitual, ſuch as dryneſs in the hec- 
tic conſtitution. The latter is diſtinguiſhed from the 
former, in that it does not equally ſubſiſt in the whole 
of the body, or in the whole of a part. Of this kind 
of intemperature we have examples in certain fevers, 


where heat and cold, equally, and almoſt at the ſame 


time, attack the ſame part; or in other fevers, which 
render the ſurface of the body cold as ice, while the 
internal parts burn with heat; or laſtly, in caſes where 
the ſtomach is cold and the liver hot. | 
The ſecond kind of diſorders, relating td the orga- 
nical parts, reſults from irregularities of theſe parts, 
with reſpe&t to the number, bulk, figure ſituation, 
&c.; as when one has ax fingers, or only four; when 
one has any part larger or ſmaller thaa it ought to be, 
&c. The third kind, which is common both to the 
ſimilar and the organical parts, is a ſolution of conti- 
nuity, which happens when any ſimilar or compound 
part is cut, bruiſed, or corroded. _ =Y 
Like Hippocrates, Galea diſtinguiſhed diſeaſes into 
acute and chronical ; and, with reſpect to their nature 
and genius, into benign and malignant; alſo into epi- 
demic, endemic, and ſporadic. © 


After having diſtinguiſhed the kinds of diſeaſes, Ga- 


len comes to explain the cauſes ; which he divides into 
external and internal. The external cauſes of diſeaſes, 
according to him, are fix things, which contribate to 
the preſervation of health when they are well diſpoſed 
and properly uſed, but produce a contrary effect 
when they are imprudently uſed or ill diſpoſed. Theſe 
fix things are, the air, aliments and drink, motion 
and reſt, ſleeping and watching, retention and excre- 
tion, and laſtly the paſſions. All theſe are called 
the procatarfic or beginning cauſes, becauſe they put 
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in motion the ipternal cauſes; which are of two kinds, 
the antecedent and the conjun?. The former is diſ- 
covered only by reaſoning; and conſiſts for the moſt 
part in a peccancy of the humours, either by pleni- 
tude or cacochymy, 4. e. a bad ſtate of them. When 
the humours are in too large a quantity, the caſe is 
called a plethora ; but we muſt obſerve, that this word 
equally denotes too large a quantity of all the humours 
together, or a redundance of one particular humour 


which prevails over the reſt. According to theſe prin- 


ciples, there may be a fanguine, a bilious, a pituitous, 
or a melancholy plenitude : but there 1s this difference 
between the. ſanguine and the three other plenitudes, 
that the blood, which is the matter of the former, may 
far ſurpaſs the reſt : whereas, if any of the three laſt 
mentioned ones do ſo, the caſe is no longer called pleni- 
tude, but cacochymy 3 becauſe the humours, abound- 
ing more than they ought, corrupt the blood. The 
cauſes he alſo divides into ſuch as are maniſeſt and evi- 
dent, and ſuch as are latent and obſcure. The firſt are 
ſuch as ſpontaneouſly come under the cognizance of 
our ſenſes when. they act or produce their effects: the 
ſecond are not of themſelves perceptible, but may be 
diſcovered by reaſoning : the third ſort, i. e. ſuch as 


he calls occult or concealed, cannot be diſcovered at all. 


Among this laſt he places the ps of the hydro- 


Phobia. 5 | | 

He next proceeds to conſider the ſymptoms of dif- 
eaſes. A ſymptom he defines to be “ a preternatural 
affection depending upon a diſeaſe, or which follows it 
as a ſhadow does a body.” He acknowledged three 
kinds of ſymptoms : the firſt and moſt conſiderable of 
theſe conſiſted in the action of the parts being mjured 
or hindered ; the ſecond in a change of the quality of 
the parts, their actions in the mean time remaining 


entire; the third related to defects in point of excre- 


and adjundt. 


tion and retention. | 

After having treated of ſymptoms, Galen treats of 
the /igns of diſeaſes, Theſe are divided into diag- 
noftic and progngſlic. The firſt are ſo called becauſe 
they enable us to know diſeaſes, and diſtinguiſh them 
from each other. They are of two ſorts, pathognomonic 


make known its preciſe ſpecies, and always accom- 
pany it, fo that they begin and end with it. The 


| ſecond are common to ſeveral diſeaſes, and only ſerve 


to point out the difference between diſeaſes of the 
fame ſpecies. In a pleuriſy, fer inſtance, the pathog- 


nomonic ſigns are a cough, a difficulty of breathing, a 


pain of the ſide, and a continued fever; the adjunct 
f1gns are the various forts of matter expeQorated, 


which are ſometimes bloody, ſometimes bilious, &c. 


— The diagnoitic ſigns were drawn from the defective 
or diſordered diſpoſition of the parts, or from the 
diſeaſes themſelves ; ſecondly, from the cauſes of diſ- 
eaſes ; thirdly, from their ſymptoms ;_and laſtly, from 
the particular diſpoſitions of each body, from things 
which prove prejudicial and thoſe that do ſerviee, 
and from epidemieal diſeaſes. —The prognoſtic fi 

he gathered from the ſpecies, virulence, and e 
genius of the diſeaſe: but as we have already ſpoken ſo 
largely concerning the prognoſtics of Hippocrates, 
it is ſuperfluous to be particular on thoſe of Galen. 


His method of cure differed little from that of Hip- 


Peecrates: but from the ſpecimen already given of 


ſtop to the cultivation of letters in Europe. 


caſe particularly, when the plague 


The firſt are peculiar to every diſeaſe, 


Galen's method of teaching the medical art, it is evi- 
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dent that his ſyſtem was little elfe than a collection f 


ſpeculations, diſtinctions, and reaſonings ; whereas that 
of Hippocrates was founded immediately upon facts, 


which he had either obſerved himſelf, or had learned 


from the obſervation of others. | 


The ſyſtem of Galen, however, notwithſtanding its VE 
deſects and abſurdities, remained almoſt uncontradi&- 


ed for a very long period. Indeed it may be confider- 
ed as having been the prevailing ſyſtem till the inun- 


dation of the Goths and Vandals put an almoſt entire 


But du- 


ring the general prevalence of the ſyſtem of Galen, 


there appeared ſome writers to whom medicine was in- 


debted for improvements, atleaſt in certain particulars. 


Among the moſt a e of theſe we may men- 


tion Oribaſius, Etius, Alexander, and Paulus. 
Oribaſius flouriſhed about the year 360, and was 
phyſician to the emperor Julian. He ſpeaks very 
fully of the effe&s of bleeding by way of ſcarification, 
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Oribaſius. 


a thing little taken notice of by former writers; from 
his own experience he aſſures us that he had found it 


| ſucceſsful in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes; defluxions 


of the eyes, headach, and ſtraitneſs of breathing even 
when the perſon was extremely old. He tells his own 
W e in Aſia, 


and he himſelf was taken ill, that the fecond' day he 


ſcarified his leg, and took away two pounds of blood; 
by which means he entirely recovered, as did ſeveral 
others who uſed it. In this author alſo we find the 
firſt deſcription of x ſurprifing and terrible diſtemper, 
which he termed >urxar9prune, à ſpecies of melancholy 


and - madneſs, which he deſcribes thus. The per- 


ſons affected get out of their houſes in the night-time, 
and in every thing imitate wolves, and wander among 
the ſepulchres 5 the dead till day-breaxk. You may 
know them by theſe ſymptoms: Their looks are pale; 
their eyes heavy, hollow, dry, without the leaſt moiſ- 
ture of a tear; their tongue exceedingly parched and 
dry, no ſpittle in their mouth, extreme thirſt ; their 


legs, from the falls and the bruiſes they receive, full 


of incurable ſores and ulcers,” | | 


Etius lived very near the end of the fiſth, or in the Ætius. 


beginning of the fixth. century. Many paſſages in 
his writings ſerve to ſhow us how much the actual and 
potential cantery were uſed by the phyſicians of that 
age. In the palſy, he ſays, that he ſhould not at all 
hefitate to make an eſchar either way, and this in ſe- 
veral places; one in the nape, where the ſpinal mar- 
row takes its riſe, two on each fide of it; three or 
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four on the top of the head, one juſt in the middle, 


and three others round it. 
caſe, if the ulcers continue running a good while, he 
ſhould not doubt of a perfect recovery. He is ſtill 
more particular when he comes to order this applica- 


tion for an inveterate aſthma, after all other remedies 


have been tried in vain. One, he ſays, ſhould be made 


He adds, that in this 


on each ſide near the middle of the joining of the cla- | 


vicle, taking care not to touch the wind-pipe : two 
other little ones are then to be made near the carotids 
under the chin, one on each ſide, ſo that the cauſtic 
may penetrate no further than the ſkin; two others 
under the breaſts, between the third and fourth ribs; 
and again, two more backwards towards the fiſth and 
ſixth ribs. Beſides theſe there-onght to be one in the 
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Atius· middle of the thorax near the beginning of the xi- 


— — 


phoid cartilage over the orifice of the ſtomach; one 


on each ſide between the eighth and ninth ribs; and 


three others in the back, one in the middle, and the 
two others juſt below it, on each ſide of the vertebræ. 
Thoſe below the neck ought to be pretty large, not 


very ſuperficial, not very deep: and all theſe ulcers 
| ſhould be kept open for a very long time. 8 


— 


Etius takes notice of the worms bred in different 
parts of the body called dracunculi, which were un- 
known to Galen. He ſeems alſo to be the firſt Greek 
writer among the Chriſtians, who gives us any ſpeci- 


men of medicinal ſpells and charms; ſuch as that of 


a finger of St Blaſius for removing a bone which Ricks 
in the throat, and another in relation to a fiſtula. 


_ He gives a, remedy for the gout, which he calls the 
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grand drier; the patient is to uſe it for a whole year, 
and obſerve the following diet each month. ©« In 
September, he muſt eat and drink milk; In October, 
he muſt eat garlic; in November, abſtain from ba- 
thing; in December, he muſt eat no cabbage; in 
January, he is to take a glaſs of pure wine in the 
morning; in February, to eat no beet; in March, to 
mix ſweet things both in eatables and drinkables; in 
April, not to eat horſe-radiſh, nor in May the fiſh 
called polypus ; in June, he is to drink cold water in 
a morning ; in July, to avoid venery ; and laſtly, in 
Auguſt, to eat no mallows.” This may ſuffi- 
ciently ſhow the quackery of thoſe times, and 


how ſuperſtition was begining to mix itſelf with the 


art. 

Alexander, who flouriſhed in the reign of Juſtinian, 
is a more original author than either of the two for- 
mer. He confines himſelf directly to the tranſcribing 


the ſigns of difeaſes, and the methods of cure, with. 


out meddling with anatomy, the materia medica, or 
ſurgery, as all the reſt did. He employs a whole 
book in treating of the gout. One method he takes 
of relieving this diſeaſe is by purging ; and in moſt of 


the purges he recommends hermodaQyls, of which he 


has a great opinion. In a canſus, or burning fever, 


where the bile is predominant, the matter fit for eva- 
cuuation, and the fever not violent, he prefers purging 


to bleeding, and ſays that he has often ordered purging 
in acute fevers with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. In the cauſus 
alſo, if a ſyncope happens from crude and redundant 
humonrs, he recommends bleeding. In ſyncope ſuc- 
ceeding the ſuppreſſion of any uſual evacuation, he re- 
commends bleeding, with frictions. The diagnoſtics 
upon which he ſounds this practice are the following: 
viz. a face paler and more ſwelled than uſual, a bloated 
habit of body, with a little ſluggiſh pulſe, having long 
intervals between the ſtrokes. In tertian, and much 
more in quartan fevers, he recommends vomits above 


all other remedies, and affirms that by this remedy 


On 


alone he has cured the moſt inveterate quartans. 


the bulimus, or canine appetite, he makes a new ob- 


ſervation, viz. that it 1s ſometimes cauſed by worms. 
He mentions the caſe of a woman who laboured un- 
der this ravenous appetite, and had a perpetual gnaw- 
ing at her ſtomach and pain in her head: after taking 
hicra, ſhe voided a worm above a dozen of cubits 
long, and was entirely cured of her complaints.—He 
ts alſo the firſt author who takes notice of rhubarb ; 
which he recommends in a weakneſs of the liver and 
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dyſentry.— Alexander is recommended by Dr Freind 


and well worthy the peruſal of any modern. 


Paulus was born in the iſland ÆEgina, and lived in Paulus, 


the 7th century. He tranſcribes à great deal from 
Alexander and other phyſicians. His deſcriptions are 
ſhort and accurate. He treats particularly of womens 
diſorders; and ſeems to be the firſt inſtance upon re- 
cord of a profeſſed man-midwife, for ſo he was called by 
the Arabians : and accordingly he begins his book with 
the diſorders incident to pregnant women. IIe treats 
alſo very fully of ſurgery ; and gives ſome directions, 


according to Dr Freind, not to be found in the more 


ancient writers. 


After the downfall of the Roman empire, and when Arab | 
the inundation of Goths and Vandals had almoſt Ft yiicians. 


completely exterminated literature of every kind in 


Europe, medicine, though a practical art, ſhared 


the ſame fate with more abſtract ſciences. Learning 
in general, baniſhed from the ſeat of arms, took refuge 
among the eaſtern nations, where the arts of peace 
fill continued to be cultivated. To the Arabian phy- 


ſicians, as they have been called, we are indebted both 


for the preſervation of medical ſcience, as it ſubſiſted 
among the Greeks and Romans, and likewiſe for the 
deſcription of ſome new diſeaſes, particularly the 
ſmall-pox. Among the moſt eminent of the Arabians, 


we may mention Rhaſes, Avicenna, Albucaſes, and 


Avenzoar. But of their writings it would be tedious, 
and is unneceſſary to give any particular account. — 


They were for the moſt part, indeed, only copiers of Rhaſcs: 


the Greeks; we are, however, indebted to them for 
ſome improvements. They were the firit who intro- 
duced chemical remedies, though of theſe they uſed 


but few, nor did they make any conſiderable progreſs 
Anatomy was not in the leaſt im- 


in the chemical art. 
proved by them, nor did ſurgery receive any advance- 
ment till the time of Albucatis, who lived probably in 
the 12th century. They added a great deal to botany 


and the materia medica, by the introduction of new 
drugs, of the aromatic kind eſpecially, from the eaſt, . 


many of which are of conſiderable uſe. They allo 
found out the way of making ſugar ; and by help cf 
that, ſyrups; which two new materials are of great 
uſe m mixing up compound medicines. 

With regard to their practice, in ſome few particu- 
lars they deviated from the Greeks. Their purging 
medicines were much milder than thoſe formerly in 
uſe; and even when they did preſcribe the old ones, 
they gave them in a much leſs doſe than formerly. 


The ſame reflection may be made concerning their 


manner of bleeding, which was never to that exceil:ve 
degree practiſed by the Greeks. They deviated from 
Hippocrates, however, in one very trivial circum- 
ſtance, which produced a violent controverſy. 
queſtion was, Whether blood in a pleuriſy ought to 
be drawn from the arm of the affected fide or the 
oppoſite? Hippocrates had directed it to be drawn 
from the arm of the affected ſide ; but the Arabians, 
following ſome other ancient phyſicians, ordered it to 
be drawn from the oppoſite one. Such was the igyo- 
rance of thoſe ages, that the univerſity of Salamanca 


in Spain made a decree, that no one ſhould dare to. 
let blood but in the contrary arm ; and endeavoured to. 


procure an edi from the emperor Charles V. to ſecond 
Ki 


The 


Alexander. 
as one of the beſt practical writers among the ancients, 
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Arabian it; alleging that che other method was of no leſs per- 


I'hyficians. nicious conſequence to medicine, than Luther's hereſy 
| but ſeldom vomiting, headach, delirium, then faint- 


had been to religion. 

In conſequence of the general decay of learning in 
the weſtern parts of the world, the Greek writers be⸗ 
came totally forgot, becauſe nobody could read the lan- 
guage; and the Arabians, though moſtly copiers from 
them, enjoyed all the reputation that was due to the 
others. The Arabian phyſic was introduced into 
Europe very early, with the moſt extravagant ap- 
plauſe : and not only this, but other branches of their 
learning, came into repute in the weſt z infomuch that 
inthe 11th century, the ſtudies of natural philoſophy 


and the liberal arts were called the ſtudies of the Sara- 


cens, This was owing partly to the cruſades under- 
College of taken againſt them by the European princes ; and 
Salernum. partly to the ſettlement of the Moors in Spain, and 
| the intercourſe they and other Arabians had with the 
Italians. For, long before the time of the cruſades, 
probably in the middle of the 7th century, there were 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin profeſſors of phyſic ſettled 
at Salernum ; which place ſoon grew into ſuch credit, 
that Charles the Great thought proper to found a 
college there in the year 802 ; the only one at that 
= . time in Europe. Conſtantine the African flouriſhed 
tice. here towards the latter end of the 11th century, He 
was a native of Carthage; but travelled into the eaſt, 
and ſpent 3o years in Babylon and Bagdad, by which 
means he became maſter of the oriental languages and 
learning. He returned to Carthage; but being in- 
formed of an attempt againſt his life, made his 


eſcape into Apulia, where he was recommended to 


Robert Guiſcard, created in 1060 duke of that country, 

who made him his ſecretary. He was reputed to be 

State of very well verſed in the Greek, as well as the eaſtern 

medicine tongues z and ſeems to have been the firſt who intro- 

in the I4th duced either the Greek or Arabian phyſic into Italy. 

and 16th His works, however, contain nothing that is new, or ma- 

ecnturies*. terial; though he was then counted a very learned man, 
and for that age no doubt was ſo, _ 

From this time to the end of the 15th and begin- 


ning of the 16th century, the hiſtory of phyſic fur- 


niſhes us with no intereſting particulars. This period, 
however, is famous for the introduction of chemiſtry 

into medicine, and the deſcription of three new diſ- 
tempers, the ſweating ſickneſs, the venereal diſeaſe, 

and the ſcurvy. The {weating ſickneſs began in 1483, 

- in thearmy of Henry VII. upon his landing at Mil 
8 ford-haven, and ſpread itſelf at London from the 21ſt 
ſickneſs in Of September to the end of October. It returned here 
England. five times, and always in ſummer; firſt in 1485, then 
in 1506, afterwards in 1517, when it was ſo violent 

that it killed many in the ſpace of three hours, ſo that 


numbers of the nobility died, and of the commonalty 


in ſeveral towns often the one half periſhed. It ap- 
peared the fourth time in 1528, and then proved mor- 
tal in fix hours; many of the courtiers died of it, and 
Henry VIII. himſelf was in danger. In 1529, and 
only then, it infeſted the Netherlands and Germany, 


in which laſt country it did much miſchief. The laſt 


return of it was in 1551, and in Weſtminſter it carried 
oi 120 in a day. Dr Caius deſcribes it as a peſtilent 
contagious fever, of the duration of one natural day ; 
the ſweat he. reckoned to be only a natural ſympton, 
or criſis of the diſtemper. It firſt affected ſome par- 


ginary chemical principles. 


4 History. 
ticular part, attended with inward heat and burning, Molerns: 
unquenchable thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, ſickneſs at ſtomach, Ye 


neſs, and exceſſive drowſineſs, | The pulſe was quick 
and vehement, and the breath ſhort and-laborious.— 
Children, poor and old people, were leſs ſubject to it. 
Of others, ſcarce any eſcaped the attack, and moſt of 
them died. Even by travelling into France or. Flan- 
ders they did not eſcape ; and what is ſtill more ſtrange, 
the Scots were ſaid not to be affected: abroad the 
Engliſh only were ſeized, and foreigners in England 


were free. At firſt the phyſicians were much puzzled 


how to treat this difeaſe. The only cure they ever 
found, however, was to carry on the ſweat for a long 
time; for, if it topped, it was dangerous or fatal. The 
way, therefore, was for the patient to lie ſtill, and not 
expoſe himſelf to cold. If nature was not ſtrong 
enough to force out the ſweat, it was neceſſary to al- 
ſilt her by art, with cloaths, wine, &c. The violence 
of the diſtemper was over in 15 hours; but there was 
no ſecurity for the patient till 24 were paſſed. In 


ſome ſtrong conſtitutions there was a neceſſity to re- 


peat the ſweating, even to 12 times. The removing 

out of bed was attended with great danger; ſome 

who had not ſweated enough fell into very ill fevers. — 

No fleſh meat was to be allowed in all the time of the 
diſtemper; nor drink for the firſt five hours. In the. 
ſeventh, the diſtemper increaſed ; in the ninth the 
delirium came on, and fleep was by all means to be 
avoided. However terrible this diſtemper appeared at 

firſt, it ſeldom proved obſtinate, if treated in the above- 
mentioned manner. . 52 
In the beginning of the 16th century, the famous peel 
chemiſt e e eee a new fikem into me. ny. 
dicine, founded on the principles of his art. The 
Galenical ſyſtem had prevailed till his time; but the 
practice had greatly degenerated, and was become 

quite trifling and frivolous, The phyſicians rejected 

the uſe of opium, mercury, and other efficacious re- 
medies. Paracelſus, who made. uſe: of theſe, had 
therefore greatly the advantage over them; and now 

all things relating to medicine were explained on ima- 

It will eafily be con- 
ceived that a practice founded in this manner could 

be no other than the moſt dangerous quackery. At 

this time, however, it was neceſſary ; for now a new 
diſeaſe over-ran the world, and threatened greater de- 
ſtruction than almoſt.all the old ones put together, 

both by the violence of its ſymptoms, and its baſſling 

the moſt powerſul remedies at that time known.— 

This was the venereal diſeaſe, which is ſaid to have been 
imported from the Weſt-Indies by the companions of 
Chriſtopher Columbus. Its fiſt remarkable appear- 
ance was at the ſiege of Naples in 1494, from whence 

it was ſoon after propagated through Europe, Aſia, $3 - 
and Africa, The ſymptoms with which it made the Pear: 


were utterly unconquerable by the Galeniſts. The 
quacks and chemiſts, who boldly ventured upon mer- 
cury, though they no doubt deſtroyed numbers by 
their exceſſive uſe of it, yet ſhowed that a remedy for 
this terrible diſtemper was at laſt found out, and th:t 
a proper method of treating it might ſoon be fallen 
upon. Shortly after, the Weſt-Indian ſpecific, guaia- 

cum, 
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Moderns. cum, was diſcovered : the materia medica was enriched 


with that and many other valuable medicines, both 
from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies: which contributed 
conſiderably to the improvement of the praQtice of 
phylic. At this period, as ſea voyages of conſide- 
rable duration became more frequent, the ſcurvy be- 
came a more frequent diſtemper, and was of courſe 


more accurately deſcribed. But probably, from ſup- 
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Progreſs of 
medicine in 
the 17th , 
and 18th 


centuries. 


SS 
Diſcovery 


of the cir- 


culation . 


poſed analogy to the contagions which at that time 
were new in Europe, very erroneous ideas were enter- 
tained. with regard to its being of an infeQious nature: 
And it is not impoſſible, that from its being attended 
alſo with ulcers, it was on ſome occaſions confounded 
with ſyphilitic complaints. „„ 
The revival of learning, which now took place 
throughout Europe, the appearance of theſe new diſ- 
tempers, and the natural fondneſs of mankind for 
novelty, contributed greatly to promote the advance- 
ment of medicine as well as other ſciences. While 
at the ſame time, the introduction of the art of print- 
ing rendered the communication of new opinions as 
well as new practices ſo eaſy a matter, that to enume- 
rate even the names of thoſe who have been juſtly ren- 
dered eminent for medical knowledge would be a very 
tedious taſk, It 
William Harvey of London demonſtrated and commu- 
nicated to the public one of the moſt important diſ- 
coveries reſpecting the animal economy, the circula- 
tion of the blood. This diſcovery, more effectually 
than any reaſoning, overturned all the ſyſtems which 
had ſubſiſted prior to that time. It may juſtly be rec- 
koned the moſt important diſcovery that has hitherto 
been made in the healing art: for there can be no 


doubt that it puts the explanation of the phenomena 


of the animal body, both in a ſtate of health and diſ- 
eaſe, on a more {ſolid and rational footing than for- 
merly. It has not, however, prevented the rife of 


numerous fanciful and abſurd ſyſtems. | Theſe, though 
faſhionable for a ſhort time, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported 


by blind adherents, have yet in no lony period fallen 
into deſerved contempt. And notwithſtanding the 
abilities and induſtry of Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, 
and Cullen, we may eaſily venture to aſſert that no 
general ſyſtem has yet been propoſed which is not 
liable to innumerable and unſurmountable objections. 
Very great progreſs has indeed been made in explain- 
ing the philoſophy of the human body, from aicer- 
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THEORVY of MEDICINE, or 


HILE the ſunctions of living animals, but par- 


ticularly of the human ſpecies, are very nume- 
rous, the accounts given of theſe both in a ſtate of health 
and diſeaſe are very various. Without therefore pre- 
tending to enumerate the contradictory opinions of 
different authors, we ſhall here preſent the reader with 
a view of this ſubject, extracted ſrom one of the lateſt 
axd beſt publications reſpecting it, the Conſpedus Me- 
diciiie Theorcticæ cf Dr James Gregory, formerly pro- 
ſeflor of the inſtitutions of medicine in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh, and now profeſſor of practice. | 
In this work, which was firſt publiſhed in 1780, 
and afterwards reprinted under an enlarged form in 


It was not, however, till 1628 that Dr 
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taining by deciſive experiment the influence cf the cir- Molerns. 
culating, the nervous, and the lymphatic ſyſtems in 


the animal economy. But every attempt hitherto: 
made to eſtabliſh any general theory in medicine, that 
is to conduct the cure of every diſeaſe on a few gene- 
ral principles, has equally deviated from truth with 
thoſe of Hipzocrates and Galen; and has equally 
tended to miſlead thoſe who have adopted it. Indeed 
we may with confidence venture to aſſert, that fron 
the very nature of the ſubject itſelf, medicine does not 
admit of ſuch ſimplicity. No one can deny that the 
human body conſiſts of a very great number of diffe- 
rent parts both ſolids and fluids. It is, however, 


_ equally certain, that each of theſe is from many diffe- 


rent cauſes liable to deviations from the ſound ſlate. 
And although ſome flight changes may take place 
without what can be called a morbid affection, yet 
we well know, that every change taking place to a 
certain degree in any one part will neceffarily and 
unavuidably produce an affection of the whole. Hence 
we may without heſitation venture to affirm, that eve- 
ry general theory which can be propoſed, attempting 
to explain the phenomena, and conduct the cure of 
all diſeaſes on a few general principles, though for 
ſome time it may have ſtrenuous advocates, will yet 
m the end be found to be both ill-grounded and per- 
nicious. . TR 

The art of medicine has been much more uſeſully 
improved by careful attention to the hiſtory, theory, 
and practice of particular diſeaſes, and by endeavour- 
ing to aſcertain from cautious obſervations the ſymp- 
toms by which they are to be diſtinguiſhed, the cauſes 
by which they are induced, and the means by which“ 
they are to be prevented, alleviated, or cured. On this 
footing, therefore, we ſhall endeavour to give a brief 
account of at leaſt the moſt important affections to 
which the human body is ſubjected, delivering what ap- 
pear to us to be the beſt eſtabliſhed facts and obſerva- 
tions reſpecting each. | 

But before entering on the conſideration of particular 
diſeaſes, on what has commonly been ſtyled the prac- 
tice of medicine, it is neceſſary to give a general view 
of the moſt important functions of the animal body, and 
of the chief morbid affections to which they are ſub- 
jected; a branch which has uſually been named the 
Theory or Inſtitutions of Medicines 


* 


an Account of the pri: cipal FTurctions of the 
Animal Body. 


1782, Dr. Gregory introduces his ſubject by obſer- 
ving, that ſome junctions of the human body relate the fpnc- 
288. To the tions to a- 
latter claſs belong thoſe which by phyſicians are call- nimal, vi- 
ed the animal ſundtions; to which are to be referred all tal, and nae 


to itſelf only, and others to external thin 


our ſenſes, as well as the power of voluntary motion, 
by which we become acquainted with the univerſe, 
and enjoy this earth. Among the ſunctioens which 
relate to the body, only ſome. have been named viral, 
ſuch as the circulation of the blood and reſpiration , 
becauſe, without the conſtant continuance of theſe 
life cannot ſubſiſt. Others, intended for repairing the 
waſte of the ſyſtem, l ave been termed the natural func 
Sons 5 


£2 Theory. 
duce a real diſeaſe.— Of this We have examples in the Origin of 
debility of the timple ſolids, the mobility of the Piſeaſes- 


Diviſion of fonte for by the conſtant attrition of the ſolide, 
fanctiou® and the evaporation of the fluid parts of the body, we 


— any, —ää 
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tand in need of nouriſhment to ſupply this waſte; 
afrer which the putrid and excrementitous parts 


muſt be thrown out by the proper paſſages. The 


digeſtion of the food, ſecretion of the humours, and 
excretion of the putrid parts of the food, are referred 
to this claſs; which, though neceſſary to life, may 
yet be interrupted for a conſiderable time without 
danger. 
A diſeaſe takes place, when the body has ſo far 
declined from a ſound ſtate, that its functions are 
either quite impeded, or performed with difficulty. 
A diſeaſe therefore may happen to any part of the 
body either ſolid or fluid, or to any one of the func- 
tions: and thoſe may occur either ſingle, or ſeveral 


of them joined together; whence the diſtinction of 


fit for performing 


difeaſes into imple and compound. | STE 
We have examples of the moſt ſimple kinds of 
diſeaſes, in the rupture or other injury of any of the 
corporeal organs, by which means they become leſs 
g their offices; or, though the organs 
themſelves ſhould remain ſound, if the ſolids or fluids 
have degeneruied from a healthy ſtate ; or if, having 


loſt their proper qualities, they have acquired others 
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and ſometimes totally unknown. 
perfect proximate cauſe is that which, when pre- 


$9 
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60 
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of a different, perhaps of a noxious nature; or laſtly, 
if the moving powers ſhall become too weak or too 
ſtrong, or direct their force in a way contrary to what 
nature requires. | | 

The moſt ſimple diſeaſes are either productive of 
others, or of ſymptoms, by which alone they become 
known to us.—Every thing in which a ſick per- 
{on is obſerved to differ from one in health is called 
a Hhymptom; and the moſt remarkable of theſe ſymp- 
toms, and which moſt conſtantly appear, define and 
conſtitute the diſeaſe. _ | 

The cauſes of diſeaſes are various ; often obſcure, 


The moſt full and 


ſent, produces a diſeaſe, when taken away removes 
it, and when changed alſo changes it.— There are 
alſo remote cauſes, which phyſicians have been ac- 
cuſtomed to divide into the prediſponent and exciting 
ones. The former are thoſe which only render the 
body fit for a diſeaſe, or which put it into ſuch a 
ſtate that it will readily receive one. The exciting 
cauſe is that which immediately produces the diſeaſe 
in a body already diſpoſed to receive it. . 

The prediſponent cauſe is always inherent in the 
body ifelt, though perhaps it originally came from 
without ; but the exciting cauſe may either come from 
within or from without. | 

From the combined action of the prediſponent and 


exciting cauſes comes the proximate cauſe, which nei- 


ther of the two taken ſingly is able to produce; ſeeing 
neither every exciting cauſe will produce a diſeaſe in 
every perion, nor will every one prediſpoſed to a 
diſcaſe fall into it, without an exciting cauſe, —A 
body prediſpoſed to diſeaſe therefore has already 
declined ſornewhat from a ſtate of perfect health, 
although none of its functions are impeded in ſuch a 
manner that we can truly ſay the perſon is diſeaſed. 
Yet ſometimes the prediſponent cauſe, by continuing 
long, may arrive at ſuch an height, that it alone, 
without the addition of any exciting cauſe, may pro- 


4 


living ſolids, and in plethora.— The exciting cauſe 
alſo, though it ſhould not be able wy pave ter to 
bring on, a diſeaſe ; yet if it continues long, will by 
degrees deſtroy the ſtrongeſt: conſtitution, and render 
it liable to various diſeaſes; becauſe it either pro- 
duces a prediſponent cauſe, or is converted into it, 
ſo that the ſame thing may ſometimes be an exciting 
cauſe, ſometimes a prediſponent one; of which the 
inclemencies of the weather, floth, luxury, &c. are 
examples. | „ 1 

Diſeaſes, however, ſeem undoubtedly to have their 
origin from the very conſtitution of the animal ma- 
chine; and hence many diſeaſes are common to every 


Ti 
Hereditary 
diſeaſes. 


body when a proper exciting cauſe occurs, og 
- 


ſome people are much more liable to certain diſea 


than others. Some are hereditary ; for as healthy pa- 


rents naturally produce healthy children, ſo diſeaſed 
parents as naturally produce a diſeaſed offspring. Some 


of theſe diſeaſes appear in the earlieſt infancy ; others 


occur equally at all ages; nor are there wanting ſome 
which lurk unſuſpected even to the lateſt old age, at 


laſt 2 out with the utmoſt violence on a proper 


occalion. Some diſeaſes are born with us, even though 
they have no proper foundation in our conſtitution, as 
when a fetus receives ſome hurt by an injury done to 


the mother; while others, neither born with us nor 


having any foundation in the conſtitution, are ſucked 
in with the nurſe's milk. Many diſeaſes accompany 
the different ſtages of life; and hence ſome are proper 
to infancy, youth, and old age. Some allo are proper 
to each of the ſexes: eſpecially the weaker ſex, pro- 
ceeding, no doubt, from the general conſtitution of the 
body, ; 

ſervient to generation. Hence the diſeaſes peculiar 
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t particularly from the ſtate of the parts ſub- 


to virgins, to menſtruating women, to women with 


child, to lying - in- women, to nurſes, and to old wo- 
men. The climate itſelf, under which people live, 
produces ſome diſeaſes; and every climate hath a ten- 
dency to produce a particular diſeaſe, either from its 
exceſs of heat or cold, or from the mutability of the 
weather. An immenſe number of diſeaſes may be 
produced by impure air, or ſuch as is loaded with pu- 
trid, marſhy, and other noxious vapours. The ſame 
thing may happen likewiſe from corrupted aliment, 
whether meat or drink; though even the beſt and moſt 
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nutritious aliment will hurt if taken in too great quan- 


tity; not to mention poiſons, which are endowed with 
ſuch pernicious qualities, that even when taken in a 
very ſmall quantity they produce the moſt grievous 
diſeaſes, or perhaps even death itſelf. Laſtly, from 
innumerable accidents and dangers to which mankind 
are expoſed, they frequently come off with broken 
limbs, wounds, and contuſions, ſometimes quite incu- 
rable ; and theſe misfortunes, though proce:ding from 
an external cauſe at firſt, often terminate in internal 

diſeaſes, | 
Hitherto we have mentioned only the dangers which 
come from without; but thoſe are not leſs, nor fewer 
in number, which come from within. At every breath, 
man pours forth a deadly poiſon both to himſelf and 
others. Neither are the effluvia of the lungs alone hurt- 
ful: there flows out from every pore of the body a 
molt ſubtile and poifonous matter, perhaps of a putre- 
| | ſcent 


- 


bs 
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here, but produces a contagion which ſpreads devaſta- 
tion far and wide among mankind, From too much 
or too little exerciſe of our animal-powers alſo no 
ſmall danger enſues. By inactivity either of body or 
mind, the vigour of both is impaired ; nor is the dan- 
ger much leſs from too great employment. By mode- 
rate uſe, all the faculties of the mind, as well as all the 
parts of the body, are improved and ſtrengthened ; 
and here nature has appointed certain limits ſo that 
; exerciſe can neither be too much neglected, nor too 
much increaſed, with impunity. Hence thoſe who uſe 
violent exerciſe, as well as thoſe who ſpend their time 
in ſloth and idolneſs, are equally liable to diſeaſes : but 
each to diſeaſes, of a different kind; and hence alſo the 
bad effects of too great or too little employment of the 
mental powers. 
Beſides the dangers ariſing from thoſe actions of the 
body and mind which are in our own power, there are 
others ariſing from thoſe which are quite involuntary. 
Thus, paſſions of the mind, either when carried to too 
great exceſs, or when long continued, equally deſtroy 
the health: nay, will even ſometimes bring on ſudden 
death. Sleep alſo, which is of the greateſt ſervice in 
reſtoring the exhauſted ſtrength of the body, proves 
noxious either by its too great or too little quantity. 
In the moſt healthy body, alſo, many things always 
require to be evacuated. The retention of theſe is 
hurtful, as well as too profuſe an evacuation, or the ex- 
cretion of thoſe things either ſpontaneouſly or artifi- 
cially which nature directs to be retained. As the 
ſolid parts ſometimes become flabby, ſoft, almoſt diſ- 
ſolved, and unfit for their proper offices; fo the fluids 
are ſometimes inſpiſſated, and formed even into the 
hardeſt ſolid maſſes. Hence impeded actions of the 
organs, vehement pain, various and grievous diſeaſes. 
Laſtly, ſome animals are to be reckoned among the 
cauſes of the diſeaſes : namely ſuch as ſupport life at 
the expence of others: and theſe either invade us 
from without, or take up their reſidence within 
the body, gnawing the bowels while the perſon 
is yet alive, rot only with great danger and diſtreſs 
to the patient, but ſometimes even producing death 
itſelf. 5 | | 
Man, however, is not left without defence againſt 


trix nature. ſo many and ſo great dangers. The human body is poſ- 


ſeſſed of a moſt wonderful power, by which it preſerves 
itſelf from diſeaſes, keeps off many, and in a very ſhort 
time-cures ſome already began, while others are by 
the fame means more ſlowly brought to a happy con- 
cluſion. This power, called the autocrateia, or vis me- 


dlicatrix nature, is well known both to phyſicians and 


philoſophers, by whom it is moſt juſtly celebrated; 
this alone is ſufficient for curing many diſeaſes, and 


is of ſervice in all. Nay, even the beſt medicines ope- 


rate only by exciting and properly directing this force; 
for no medicine will act on a dead carcaſe. But though 
phyſicians juſtly put confidence in this power, and 
though it generally cures diſeaſes of a ſlighter nature, 
it i not to be thought that thoſe of the more grievous 
kind are to be left to the unaſſiſted efforts of the vis 
medicatrixz Phyſicians therefore have a twofold error 
to avoid, namely, either deſpiſing the powers of na- 
Vor. XI. 


II E. 


Origin of ſcent nature, which being long accumulated, and not 
Diſeaſes allowed to diffuſe itſelf through the air, infects the 
body with moſt grievous diſeaſes; nor does it ſtop 


ture too much, or putting too great confidence in 
them; becauſe in many diſeaſes theſe efforts are either 
too feeble or too violent, inſomuch that ſometimes 
they are more to be dreaded than even the diſeaſe itſelf. 
So far therefore is it from being the duty of a phyſi- 
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cian always to follow the footſteps of Nature, that it is 


often neceſſary for him to take a directly contrary 
courſe, and oppoſe her efforts with all his might. 

After this general view of the functions of the ani- 
mal body, of the nature and cauſes of diſeaſes, and of 
the powers by which theſe are to be combated, Dr 
arts . proceeds to treat of the ſolid materials of 
which the body is formed. He tells us, that the 
animal folid, when chemically examined, yields earth, 
oil, falt, water, phlogiſton or inflammable air, and u 
great quantity of mephitic air. Theſe elements are 
tound in various proportions in the different parts ot 
the body; and hence theſe parts are endowed wit: 
very different mechanical powers, from the hardeſt 
and moſt ſolid bone to the ſoft and almoſt fluid 
retina. Nay, it is principally in this difference of 
proportion between the quantities of the different 
elements, that the difference between the ſolid and 
fluid parts of the animal conſiſt, the former ha- 
ving much more earth and leſs water in their compo- 
ſition than the latter. The coheſion, he thinks, is 
owing to ſomething like a chemical attraction of the 
elements for one another; and its cauſe is neither to 
be ſought for m the gluten, fixed air, nor earth. This 
attraction, however, is not ſo ſtrong but that even 
during life the body tends to diffolution ; and imme- 
diately after death putrefaction commences, provided 
only there be as much moiſture in it as will allow an 
inteſtine motion to go on. The greater the heat, the 
ſooner does putrefaction take place, and with the great- 
er rapidity does it proceed; the mephitic air flies off, 
and together with it certain faline particles ; after 
which, the coheſion of the body being totally deſtroyed, 
the whole falls into a putrid colluvies, of which at 
length all the volatile parts being diffipated, nothing 
but the earth 1s left behind. 


This analyſis, he owns, is far from being perfect; 
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ſolids, 


becauſe nobody has ever been able, by combining the 


chemical principles of fleſh, to reproduce a compound 
any thing like what the fleſh originally was; but, how- 
ever imperfect the analyſis may be, it ſtill has the ad- 
vantage of ſhowing in ſome meaſure the nature and 
cauſes of certain diſeaſes, and thus leads phyſicians to 
the knowledge of proper remedies. 

The ſolid parts are fitted for the purpoſes of life 


> 09 
in Qialities 


three ſeveral ways; namely, by their coheſion, their of the ani- 


flexibility, and their elaſticity, all of which are various 
in the various parts of the body. Moſt of the functions 
of life conſiſt in various motions. In ſome the moſt 


mal ſolids, 


violent and powerſu] motions are required; and there- 


fore ſuch a degree of coheſion is neceſſary in thoſe 


parts as will be ſufficient for allowing them to perform 
their offices without a y danger of laceration. It is 


therefore neceſſary that ſome of the ſolid parts ſhould 


be more flexible than others; and it is likewiſe neceſ- 
fary that theſe parts, along with their flexibility, ſhould 
have. a power of recovering their former ſhape and 
ſituation, aſter the removal of the force by which they 
were altered. 

Theſe variations in flexibility, within certain li. 


mits, 


a” 4. 
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mits, ſeldom produce any material conſequence with 
regard to the health: though ſometimes, by exceed- 
ing the proper bounds, they may bring on real and 
very dangerous diſeaſes; and this either by an exceſs or 
diminution of their coheſion, flexibility, or elaſticity. 
By augmenting the coheſion, the elaſticity is alſo for 
the molt part augmented, but the flexibility di- 


miniſhed; by diminiſhing the coheſion, the flexibi- 


| lity becomes greater, but the elaſticity is diminiſhed. 


The cauſes of theſe affections, though various, may 
be reduced to the following heads. Either the che- 
mical compoſition of the matter itſelf is changed: or, 
the compolition remaining the ſame, the particles of 


the ſolid may be ſo diſpoſed, that they ſhall more or leſs 


ſtrongly attract one another. As to the compoſition, 
almoſt all the elements may exiſt in the body in an un- 
due proportion, and thus each contribute its thare to 
the general diſorder, But of many of theſe things we 
know very little; only it is apparent, that the fluid 
parts, which conſiſt chiefly of water, and the ſolid, 


Which are made up of various elements are often in 
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very different proportions ; the more water, the leſs is 
the coheſion or elaſlicity, but the greater the flexibi- 
lity ; and the reverſe happens, if the ſolid or earthy 


part predominates. | 


The remote cauſes of theſe different ſtates, whether 


lecting the prediſponent or exciting, are very various. In the firſt 


folids, 


place, idioſyncraſy itſelf, or the innate conſtitution of 
the body, contributes very much to produce the above- 
mentioned effects. Some have naturally a much harder 
and drier temperament of the body than others ; men, 
lor initance, more than women; which can with the 
utmoſt difficulty, indeed ſcarce by any means what- 
ever, admit of an alteration. The ſame thing takes 
place at different periods of life ; for, from firſt to laſt, 
the human body becomes always drier and more rigid. 
Much alſo depends on the diet made uſe of, which al- 
ways produces a correſponding ſtate of the ſolids in pro- 
portion to its being more or leſs watery, Neither are 
there wanting ſtrong reaſons for believing, that not 
only the habit of the body, but even the diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind, depends very much on the diet we 
make uſe of. The good or bad concoction of the ali- 
ment, alſo the application of the nouriſhment prepared 
from ic, and likewiſe the ſtate of the air with regard to 
moiſture or dryneſs, affects the temperament of the 
body not a little; and hence thoſe who inhabit 
mountains or dry countries, are very different from 
the inhabitants of low marſhy places. Laſtly, the 
manner of living contributes ſomewhat to this effect: 


. Exerciſe preſſes out and exhales the moiſture of the 


body, if in too great quantity; on the contrary floth 
and lazineſs produce an effect directly oppoſite, and 
cauſe a redundancy of humour. 5 

But, putting the chemical compoſition of the ſolid 
parts out of the queſtion altogether, they may be at- 
fected by many other cauſes. The condenſation, for 
inſtanct, or compreſſion of the particles, whether by 
mechanical cauſes or by means of cold or heat, makes 
a conſiderable alteration in the ſtrength and elaſticity 
of every ſold body. How much mechanical preſſure 
contributes to this may be underſtood! from the expe- 
riments of Sir Clifton Wintringham; and hence alſo 
are we to deduce the reaſon of many facts of the high- 


eſt importance in the animal economy; namely, the 
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daily increaſing; and at laſt the unavoidable death 
incident to old age from a continuance of the ſame 
cauſes. | | 
Perhaps the different denſity of the ſolids is in ſome 
meaſure owing to Nature herſelf; but it ſeems rather to 
depend more on the powers of exerciſe or inactivity in 
changing the ſtate of dhe ſolids, the effects of which 
on the body, whether good or bad, may hence be ea- 
fily underſtood. _ | 
Heat relaxes and expands | 
ders them more denſe and hard; the effects of which 
on the human body are well known to moſt people. 
Though the body is found to preſerve a certain de- 
gree of heat almoſt in every ſituation, it is impoſſible 
but that its ſurſace muſt be affected by the tempera- 
ture of the ambient atmoſphere : and we have not the 
leaſt reaſon to doubt that every part of the body may 
thus feel the effects of that temperature. What a dit- 
ference is there between one who, expoſed to the ſouth- 
wind, becomes lazy and languid, ſcarce able to dra 
along his limbs; and one who feels the force of the 
cold north-wind, which renders the whole body alert, 
ſtrong, and fit for action? | | 
That theſe various cauſes, each of which is capable 
of affecting the conſtitution of the body when taken 
ſingly, will produce much greater effects when com- 
bined, is ſufficiently evident. 


deed daily experience, ſhow it fully. 


It is not yet certainly known what is the ultimate 
ſtructure of the minuteſt parts of the animal-ſolid ; 


whether it conſiſts of ſtraight fibres or threads, whoſe 
length is very conſiderable in proportion to their 
breadth, variouſly interwoven with one another, as 
Boerhaave ſuppoſes ; or of ſpiral ones, admirably con- 
voluted and interwoven with one another, as ſome mi- 
croſcopical experiments ſeem to ſhow, or whether the 
cellular texture be jormed of fibres and laminæ, and 
from thence: the greateſt part of the body, as the ce- 
lebrated Haller hath endeavoured to prove. 


5 1 
The cellular texture is obſerved throughout the ca. 
whole body: it ſurrounds and connects the fibres texture, 


themſelves, which are ſufficiently apparent in many of 
the organs; and lightly joins the different parts which 
ought to have any kind of motion upon the neighbour- 
ing ones. 
alſo, the ſtrongeſt, and what ſeem the thinneſt, mem- 
branes are formed; the moſt ſimple of which, bein 

accurately examined, diſcover the cellular ſtructure. 
This cellular ſubſtance ſometimes increaſes to a ſurpri- 
ſing degree, and all parts formed of it, membranes, 


veſſels, &c. eſpecially by a gentle diſtenſion ; for a 


ſudden and violent diſtenſion either breaks it altoge- 
ther, or renders it thinner. Sometimes alſo it grows 
between neighbouring parts, and joins theſe which na- 
ture has left free. Preternatural concretions of this 
kind are often obſerved after an inflammation of the 
lungs or of the abdominal viſcera 3 and theſe new 
membranes are found: to be truly cellular. This ſub- 
ſtance, when cut, or by any other means divided, grows 
together of its own accord; but if, by reaſon 3 very 
great inflammation and ſuppuration, a large portion of 
the cellular texture has been deſtroyed, it is never 
again renewed, and an ugly ſcar is left, It is even 


ſaid, 
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all bodies, but cold ren- - 


The experiments. of 
Bryan Robinſon, the effects of the warm bath, and in- 


By a condenſation of the ſame ſubſtance _ 
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1 exture. 
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Theory 


ſaid, that this ſubſtance, in certain caſes, is capable 


of joining the parts either of the ſame body with one 


another, or of a foreign body with them; and upon 
this, if on any foundation, reſts the art of Taliacotius 
and * of tranſplanting teeth, lately ſo much talk- 
ed of. 

The cellular texture is in ſome places merely a kind 
of net work, in others filled with fat. Wherever too 
great bulk or compreſſion would have been inconve- 
nient or dangerous, as in the head, lungs, eyes, eye- 
brows, penis, ſcrotum, &c. there it collects no fat, 
but is lax, and purely reticulated; but between 


the muſcles of the body and limbs below the ſkin, 


Animal fat, 


— 


in the abdomen, eſpecially in the omentum and 
about the kidneys, very much fat is ſecreted and 
collected. | | 
The fat is a pure animal oil, not very different from 
the expreſſed and mild vegetable ones; during life it 
is fluid, but of different degrees of thickneſs in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. It is ſecreted from the blood, 
and is often ſuddenly reabſorbed into it, though pure 
oil is very rarely obſerved in the blood. It is indeed 
very probable, that oil, by digeſtion, partly in the 


primz viz, and partly in the lungs, is converted into 


gluten, and this again into oil by means of ſecretion ; 
though no organs ſecreting the fat can be ſhown by 
anatomiſts. It is, however, probable, that there are 
ſuch organs; and that the cellular texture has ſome 
peculiar ſtructure in thoſe parts which are deſtined to 
contain the fat already ſecreted, without ſuffering it 
to paſs into other places; for it never paſſes into thoſe 
parts which are purely reticulated, although the cel- 
lular texture is eaſily permeable by air or water over 
the whole body from head to foot. 
Ihe fat is augmented by the uſe of much animal- 
food, or of any other that is oily and nouriſhing, pro- 
vided the digeſtion be good ; by the uſe of ſtrong 
drink, eſpecially malt. liquor; by much reſt of body 


and mind, much ſleep and inactivity, caſtration, cold, 


ways be very certainly removed by ſtron 


repeated bloodletting, and in general by whatever di- 
miniſhes the vital and animal powers. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the conſtitution of the body itſelf; 
nor is it poſſible to fatten a human creature at pleaſure 
like an ox. A certain degree of fatneſs, according to 
the age of the perſon, is a ſign and effect of good 
health ; but when too great, it becomes a diſeaſe of 
itſelf, and the cauſe of other diſeaſes. It may al- 
exerciſe, 
little ſleep, and a ſpare and ſolid diet. The fat al- 
ways makes up a conſiderable part of the bulk of the 
body, and very often by far the greateſt part. Its uſe 
ſeems to be to make the motion of the body more eaſy 
and free by leſſening the friction of the moving parts, 
and thus preventing the abraſion of the ſolids, which 
would otherwiſe happen. It is alſo of uſe to hinder 
the parts from Doing together, which ſometimes 
happens, when by an ulcer or any other accident a 
part of the cellular texture containing. the fat is de- 
ſtroyed. Beſides all this, the fat contributes not a 
little to the beauty of the body, by filling up the 
large interſtices between the muſcles, which would 
otherwiſe give the perſon a deformed and thocking ap- 
pearance. It is thought to be nutritious, when ab- 
ſorbed from its cells by the blood; but of this we 


have no great certainty. It ſeems to have ſome power 


ſyſtem. 
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of defending from the cold, ſeeing nature has beſtow- Animal 
ar, 
— f — 


ed it in very great quantity on thoſe animals which in- 
habit the colder regions. 
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Thoſe parts of the body which enjoy ſenſe and mo- Vit al ſo- 


bility, are called living or vital ſolids. They are the 
brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, ſpinal marrow, 
the nerves ariſing from theſe and diffuſed throughout 
the whole body, and which are diſtributed through the 
various organs of ſenſe and through the muſcles, and 
laſtly the muſcles themſelves. Senſation. is much more 
general than mobility, as being common to all the 


parts already mentioned. Mobility is proper to the 


muſcular fibres alone: wherever there is ſenſation, 
therefore, we may believe that there are nerves ; and 
wherever there is mobility, we may believe that mul- 


cular fibres exiſt. Nay, even mobility itſelf ſeems to 


originate from the connection which the muſcles have 
with the nerves ; for ſoon after the nerves are com- 
preſſed, or tied, or cut, the muſcles to which they are 


diſtributed loſe their faculties ; which happens, too, 


lids 


when the brain itſelf, or the origin of the nerves, is 


affected. Some reckon that the muſcle are produced 
from the nerves, and conſiſt of the ſame kind of mat- 
ter. Both indeed have a ſimilar ſtructure, as bein 


fibrous and of a white colour : for the muſcles when well 


freed from the blood, of which they contain a great 
abundance, are of this colour as well as the nerves ; nei- 
ther can the nervous fibres by any means he diſtin- 
guiſhed from the muſcular fibres themſelves. Both have 
alſo ſenſation ; and both ſtimulants and ſedatives act in 


the ſame manner, whether they be applied to the 


muſcles themſelves or to the nerves. | 

It is difficult for us to diſcover the origin of many 
parts of the body, or to aſcertain whether they are 
produced all at the ſame time or one after another: 
yet it muſt be owned, that many of the muſcular parts 
are obſerved to have attained a remarkable degree of 


ſtrength, while the brain 1s*{till ſoft and almoſt fluid; 


and that the action of theſe muſcular part is required 
for the action and growth of the brain. Te muſcles 
are alſo of a much firmer contexture than the nerves ; 
and enjoy a power of their own, namely, that of irri- 
tability, ot which the nerves never participate. Of ne- 
ceſſity, therefore, either the muſcles mult be conſtruc- 
ted of ſome kind of matter different from that of the 
nerves; or if both are made of the ſam: materials, 
their organization mult be exceedingly different. But 
if the ſubſtance of the muſcles and nerves be totally dif- 
ferent, we may eaſily be convinced that much of the 


one is always mixed with the other; for it is impoſ- 


ſible to prick a. muſcle even with the ſmalleſt needle, 
without- wounding or lacerating many nervous fibres 
at the ſame time. Since, therefore, there is ſuch a 
cloſe connection between the muſcles and nerves both 
as to their functions and ſtructure, they are deſer- 
vedly reckoned by phyficlogiſts to be parts of the 
ſame genus, called the genus nervoſum, or nervous 


After treating of ſenſe in -general, Dr 
proceeds to conſider particularly each of the ſenſes 
both external and internal. He begins with the 
ſenſe of feeling, as being the moſt ſimple, and at 
the ſame time in common to every part of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. In ſome places, however, it is much 
more acute than in others; in the ſkin, for in- 
206-8 ſtance, 
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External ſtanee, and eſpecially in the points of the fingers. 


$.nſes., 
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Pain. 


Theſe are reckoned to have nervous lle, which 
by the influx of the blood are ſomewhat erected in 
the action of contact, in order to give a more acute 
ſenſation ; though indeed this opinion ſeems rather to 
be founded on a conjecture derived from the ſtructure 
of the tongue, which is not only the organ of taſte, but 
alſo a moſt delicate organ of touch, than upon any 
certain obſervations. | | 
From the ſenſe of feeling, as well as all the other fen- 


ſes, either pain or pleaſure may ariſe ; nay, to this ſenſe 


we commonly refer both pain and almoſt all other trou- 
bleſome ſenſations, tho? in truth pam may ariſe from e- 


very vehement ſenfation. It is brought on by any great 


force applied to the ſentient part ; whether this force 


comes from within or from without. Whatever, 


therefore, pricks, cuts, lacerates, diſtends, compreſſes 


way ſtimulates, may create pain. 


bruiſes, ſtrikes, gnaws, burns, or in any manner of 
Hence it is ſo fre. 
quently conjoined with ſo many diſeaſes, and is often 
more intolerable even than the diſeaſe itſelf. A mo- 
derate degree of pain ſtimulates the affected part, and 
by degrees the whole body ; produces a greater flux of 
blood and nervous power to the part affected; and of- 
ten ſtimulates to ſuch motions as are both neceſſary 
and hea'thful. Hence, pain is ſometimes to be rec- 


koned among thoſe things which guard our Hfe. When 


very violent, however, it produces too great irritation, 


inflammation and its conſequences, fever, and all thoſe 


evils which flow from too great force of the circula- 


tion; it diſorders the whole nervous ſyſtem, and pro- 
duces ſpaſms, watching, convulſions, delirium, debi- 


lity, and fainting. Neither the mind nor body can 
long bear very vehement pain; and indeed Nature has 
appointed certain limits, beyond which ſhe will not 
permit pain to be carried, without bringing on deliri- 
um, convulſions, ſyncope, or even death, to reſcue the 


miſerable ſufferer from his torments. 


Long; continned pain, even though m a more gentle 


degree, often brings on debility, torpor, palſy, and 


Anxicty. 


rigidity of the affected part. But if nct too violent, 
nor accompanied with fever, fickneſs, or anxiety, it 
ſometimes ſeems to contribute to the clearneſs and 
acuteneſs of the judgment, as ſome people teſtify who 
have been aſſlicted with the gout. | 

Anxiety is another diſagreeable ſenſation, quite dif- 
ferent from pain, as being more obtuſe and leſs ca- 
pable of being reſerred to any particular part, though 


frequently more intolerable than any pain. But we 


muſt take care to diſtinguiſh between this anxiety of 
which we treat in a medical ſenſe, and that which is 


ſpoken ef in ccmmon diſconrſe. The latter does not 


at all depend on the ſtate of the body, but belongs en- 
tirely to the mind; ant ariſes from a ſenſe: of danger, 


or a foreſight of any misfortune. The f. rmer is truly 
corpereal; and derives, no leſs than Pain, its origin from. 
2 certain tate of tie body. Notwithſtanding this diffe- 


rence, however, it is very poſlſible for both theſe kinds 


of anxiety to be preſent at the ſame time, or for the 
ene to be the cauſe of the ether. A very great bodily 
anziety will ſtrike fear and deſpondency into the 
molt reſolute. mind; and mental anxiety, on the 
eontrary, if very violent and long-continued, may in- 


duce tlie former, by deſtroying the powers of the 


pus, palpitation, 


of the blood. 2 5 | 
Anxiety, in the medical ſenſe of the word, ariſes/in 
the firſt place from every cauſe diſturbing or impeding 


the motion of the blood through the heart and large 


veſſels near it. Anxiety, therefore, may ariſe from 


many diſeaſes of the heart and its veſſels, ſuch as its 


enlargement, too er conſtriction, oſſification, poly- 
yncope, inflammation, debility, and 
alſo ſome affections of the mind. Tt is likewiſe produced 


by every difficulty of breathing, from whatever cauſe 

it may ariſe; becauſe then the blood paſſes leſs freely 
through the lungs : anxiety of this kind is felt deep in 

It is ſaid alſo to ariſe from the difficult 
paſſage of the blood through the liver or other abdo- 


the breaſt. 


minal viſcera. . | | 
A certain kind of anxiety is very common and 


troubleſome to hypochondriacal people; and. ariſes _ 


from the ſtomach and inteſtines being either loaded 
with indigeſted and corrupted food, or diſtended with 
air produced by fermentation and extricated from the 
aliments. By ſuch a load, or diſtenſion, the ſtomach, 
which is a very delicate organ, becomes greatly af- 
ſected. Beſides, the free deſcent of the diaphragm is 
thus hindered, and refpiration obſtructed. Anxiety 


of this kind is uſually very much and fuddenly relieved 
by the expulſion of the air; by which, as well as by 
other ſigns of a bad digeſtion, it is eaſily known. In 
theſe cafes the anxiety is ufually, though with little 


accuracy, referred to the ſtomach. | | 
Anxiety alſo frequently accompanies fevers of every 


kind, ſometimes in a greater and fometimes in a leſ- 
ſer degree. In this caſe it ariſes as well from the ge- 


neral debility as from the blood being driven from 
the ſurface of the body and accumulated in the large 


veſſels; as in the beginning of an intermittent fever. 


Or it may ariſe from an affection of the ſtomach 
when overloaded with crude, corrupted aliment; or 
diſtended and nauſeated with too much drink, eſpe- 


ctally medicated drink. As the fever increaſes, the 


anxiety of the patient becomes greater and greater; 
remarkably ſo, according to the teſtimony of phyſi- 


ctans, either immediately before the crilis or on the 


night preceding it; as before the breaking out of ex- 
anthemata, hæmorrhagy, ſveat, or diarrhoea, which 
ſometimes remove fevers. The patient feels likewiſe an 
anxiety from the ſtriking in of any eruption or critical 


metaſtaſis. This ſenſation alſo accompanies fevers and 


molt other diſeaſes, when the vital power is exhauſted, 
and death approaches, of which it is the forerunner 
and the ſign. It happens at that time, becauſe the 
vital powers, unable to perform their functions, cannot 
make the blood circulate.. Bat what Kind of anxiety 
this is, the other ſigns of approaching death ſhows very 
evidently, Moreover, in the time of fleep, anxie- 
ty may miſe ſrom the ſame cauſes : hence frightful 
dreams, which ſrequently 
priſe and terror. | 
Itching,. an uneaſy ſenſation, with a deſire of feratch- 
ing the place affected, is often very troubleſome, al- 
thoꝰ it ſeems to be more a · kin to pleaſure than to pain. 
As pain proceeds from too great an irritation, either 
chemical or mechanical, ſo does itching proceed from 
a flight one. Titillation, or friction, 57 a woollen 2 5 
For 


diſturb our repoſe. with ſur, 
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body, eſpecially thofe which promote the circulation External 


Senſes. 
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as do alſo many acrid foſſils, vegetables, and animals. 


Hence an itching 1s the firſt ſenſation after the applica- 


tion of cantharides, although the ſame, when augmen- 


ted, becomes painful. The ſame effect is produced by 


any. thing acrid thrown out upon the ſkin ; as in exan- 
thematic fevers, the diſeaſe called the ieh, &c. Lice, 


worms, eſpecially aſcarides, irritating either the ſkin or 


the inteſtines, excite a troubleſome itching. Certain 


| Hooper of internal itching excites people to many neceſ- 
a 


ry actions both in a diſeaſed and healthy ſtate ; ſuch 
as the excretion of the fzces and urine, coughing, ſnee- 
zing, and the like. LEES 

Too acute a ſenſation over the whole body is very 
rarely if ever obſerved. In a particular part the ſenſe 


of feeling is often more acute than it ought to be, either 


from the cuticle itſelf being too thin and ſoft, or being 
removed; or from the part itſelf being inflamed, or ex- 


: poſed to too great heat. It becomes obtuſe, or is even 


quite deſtroyed over the whole body, or in great part 
of it, from various affections of the brain and nerves ; 
as when they are wounded, compreſſed, or defective in 
vital power. This is called anagſthefa, and ſometimes 
accompanies pally. + | 

This ſenſe may be deficient in a particular part, ei- 


ther from the nerve being diſeaſed, or from its bein 


compreſſed or wounded, or from the part itſelf being 
expoſed to too great a degree of cold ;—or from the 
ſcarf-ſkin which covers it being vitiated, either beco- 
ming too thick or hard, by the handling of too rough, 
or hard, or hot bodies, as is the caſe with glaſs-makers 


and ſmiths ; or from the elevation of the cuticle from 
the ſubjacent cutis, or true ſkin itſelf, by the interpo- 


fition of blood, ſerum, or pus; or from the cutis be- 


ing macerated, relaxed, or become torpid, which ſome- 


times happens to hydropic perſons ; or laſtly, from the 
whole organ being corrupted by gangrene, burning, 
sold, or contuſron. This ſenſe is very rarely depraved, 
unleſs perhaps in the caſe of delirium, when all the 
functions of the brain are diſturbed in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner. | 

The ſenſe next to be conſidered is that of taſte, the 
principal organ of which is the tongue; the nearer the 


tip of it, the more acute is the ſenſe, and the nearer 


the glottis ſo much the more obtuſe. It muſt be own: 
ed, however, that ſome kind of acrid ſubſtances, the 
taſte of which 1s fearce perceived upon the tip of the 
tongue, excite a moſt vehement ſenſation about its roots, 


or even in the throat itſelf, The tongue is endowed 


with many large and beautiful nervous papillz, which 
ſeem to be the chief ſeat of this ſenſe, and in the act of 
faſting are elevated and erected, in order to give the 
more acute ſenſation. _ | 

Nothing can be taſted which is not ſoluble in the fa- 


 Hva, that, being applied in a fluid form, it may per- 


vade the involuera of the tongue, and affect its nervous 
pulp; and hence infoluble earths are quite inſipid. 
Neither is it ſufficient for a body to be ſoluble that it 
may be taſted: it muſt alſo have ſomething in it ſaline, 
OF at leaſt acrid, in order to ſtimulate the nervous ſub- 
ſtance: and hence, whatever has leſs ſalt than the ſa- 
Eva is totally inſipid. | 
The taſte is rarely found to be too acute, unleſs 
through. a fault in the epidermis which covers the 


External for inſtance, upon the ſkin of a perſon unaccuſtomed 
Senſes. to it, and of a delicate conſtitution, excites itching ; 


that of pain is felt. It may be impaired, as well as the 


ſenſe of feeling, from various diſeaſes of the brain and 


nerves ; of which, however, the inſtances are but rare. 
In ſome people it is much more dull than in others; and 
in ſuch the ſenſe of ſmelling is uſually deficient alſo. 
The taſte is moſt commonly deficient on account of the 
want of ſaliva; for a dry tongue cannot perceive any 
taſte ; hence this ſenſe is very dull in many diſeaſes, 
eſpecially in fevers, catarrhs, &c. as well on account of 
the defect of ſaliva as of appetite, which is of ſo much 
ſervice in a ſtate of health; or by reaſon of the tongue 
being covered with a viſcid mucus. 8 
The taſte is frequently depraved; when, for ex- 
ample, we have a perception of taſte without the ap- 
plication of any thing to the tongue: or, if any thing 
be applied to it, when we perceive a taſte different 
from what it ought to be. This happens ſor the moſt 
art from a vitiated condition of the ſaliva, which is. 
itſelf taſted in the mouth. Hence we may perceive a 
ſweet, ſaline, bitter, putrid, or rancid taſte, according 
to the ſtate of the ſaliva : which may be corrupted ei- 
ther from the general vitiated condition of the maſs of 
humours, or the glands which ſecret it ; of the mouth 
itſelf ; or even of 
tations of which riſe into the mouth, eſpecially when: 
the ſtomach 1s diſeaſed. | 
Beſides the faults of the ſaliva, however, the taſte 
may be vitiated from other cauſes; as, for inſtance, 
the condition of the nervous papillæ. This, however, 
is as yet but little known to us; for the taſte is. 
ſometimes plainly vitiated when at the ſame time 
the ſaliva appears quite inſipid when taſted by other 
people. 3 
Phyficians, in almoſt every diſeaſe, but eſpecially in 
fevers, inquire into the ſtate of the tongue; not, indeed, 
without the greateſt reaſon : for from this they can 
judge of the condition of the ſtomach; of the thirſt, or 
rather the occaſion the patient has for drink, when, on 


account of his deliriam or ſtupor, he neither feels his 


thirſt nor is able to call for drink. And, laſtly, from 
an inſpection of the tongue, phyſicians endeavour to form 
ſome judgement concerning the nature, increaſe, and re- 
miſſion of the fever. 


Aſter the ſenſe of taſte, Dr Gregory next treats of 3 


that of ſmell. Its ſeat is in that very ſoft and delicate 
membrane, filled with nerves and blood-veſſels, which 
covers the internal parts of the noſe, and the various 
ſires and cavities proceeding from thence. This 
ſenſe is more acute about the middle of the ſeptum, 


and the of/a pongigſa, where the membrane is thicker 


and ſofter, than in the deeper cavities, where the 
membrane is thinner, leſs nervous, and leſs filled with 


blood. veſſels; although even theſe do not ſeem. to be 


altogether deftitute of the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


As by our taſte we judge cf the ſoluble parts of 


bodies, ſo by our ſmell we judge of thoſe very vo- 


latile and ſubtile parts which fly off into the air; and 


like the organ of taſte, that of ſmell is kept moiſt, that 
it may have the more exquiſite ſenſation, partly by its. 
proper mucus, and partly by the tears which deſcend: 
from the eyes. 3 | 
Some kinds of odours greatly affect the . 


the ſtomach, the vapours and eruc- 


tongue. If this be removed or wounded, or covered External 
with ulcers, aphthæ, &c. then the taſte, becoming too. Senſes. 
acute, is painful: or ſometimes no other ſenſation than: 
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ſtem, and produce the moſt ſurpriſing eſfects. Some 
gratefully excite it, and immediately recruit the ſpirits 
when almoſt finking ; while ſome produce fainting, 
nay, as it is alledged, even ſudden death. To this head 


alſo are we to refer thoſe antipathies, which, though fl 


truly ridiculous, are often not to be ſubdued by any 
force of mind. 1 | 
This ſenſe is ſometime too acute, as well from 
ſome diſeaſe in the organ itſelf, which happens more 
rarely, as from the too great ſenſibility of the nervous 


ſyſtem in general, as is ſometimes obſerved in nervous 


fevers, phrenitis, and hyſteria. It is more frequent- 


ly, however, too dull, either from diſeaſes of the bram 
and nerves, as from ſome violence done to the head, or 
from ſome internal cauſe; or it may proceed from a 
dryneſs of the organ itſelf, either on account of the 
cuſtomary humours being ſuppreſſed or turned another 
way, or from the membranes being oppreſſed with too 
great a quantity of mucus or of tears. Of both theſe 
caſes we have inſtances in the catarrh, where at firſt 
the noſtrils are dry, but afterwards are deluged with a 
thin humour, or ſtopped up with a thick one. But 


in theſe, and many other examples, the membrane of 


the noſe itſelf is affected with inflammation, relaxation, 
or too great tenſion, by which it is impoſſible but the 


nerves, which conſtitute a gyeat part of it, muſt be vi- 


tiated. It is evident alſo, that whatever obſtructs the 
free entrance of the air into the noſtrils, or impedes its 
paſſage through them, muſt prove detrimental to the 
ſenſe of ſmelling. | 5 

The ſenſe of hearing is more frequently vitiated than 
almoſt any of the reſt, as having a moſt delicate or- 
gan, and one compoſed of many and very ſmall parts, 
of which an account is given under the article AxA- 
TOMY. It frequently becomes too acute; either from 


the general habit of the body being too irritable, ſuch 


as ſoon happens to hyſterical and lying-m-women ; or 
from too great a ſenſibility of the brain itſelf, which is 
not unfrequently blerrel in fevers, as well as in phre- 
nitis, and ſometimes in the true mania; or it may be 
from a diſeaſe of the ear itſelf, as when it is affected 
with inflammation, pain, or too great tenſion. It may 
be rendered dull, or even be altogether deſtroyed, ſo 
that the perſon ſhall become totally deaf from the ſame 
cauſes acting with different degrees of force. This 


| happens eſpecially from the want of the external ear; 


or from the meatus auditorius being ſtopped up with 
mucus, wax, or other matters; or from the ſides of 


the canal growing together, as ſometimes happens af- 


ter {uppuration or the ſmall-pox ; or by the membrane 
of the tympanum becoming rigid or relaxed, or being 


eroded or ruptured ; or the tympanum itſelf, or the 


Euſtachian tube, may from certain cauſes be obſtructed); 


* 


lign; but for the moſt part it is a very good one, even 
though accompanied with ſome degree of torpor or 
eepineſs. | | 


A very common diſeaſe in the ſenſe of hearing is 


when certain ſounds, like thoſe of a drum, a bell, the 
falling of water, &c. are heard without any tremor 


in the air, or without a ſound perſon's hearing any 
thing. auri 
various kinds have been obſerved. For the moſt part 


it is a very flight tranſient diſorder ; but ſometimes it 


is moſt obſtinate, long-continued, and troubleſome. It 


ſometimes ariſes from the ſlighteſt cauſe, ſuch as any , 
artially topping up the meatus auditorius or 


thin 

Euſtac ian tube itſelf, ſo that acceſs is in part denied 
to the air; whence it happens that the latter ſtrikes 
the membrane of the tympanum, or perhaps the inte» 
rior parts, unequally, and with too much force. Hence 


bombi, a kind of tinnitus, are heard even by the mo 


healthy when they yawn, _ 


A much more frequent and troubleſome ſpecies of 
tinnitus accompanies many diſeaſes both of the febrile 


and nervous kind. This is occaſioned partly by the 


increaſed impetus of the blood towards the head, with 


an increaſe of ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem itſelf, 


ſo that the very beatings of the arteries are heard 
and partly from the increaſed ſenſation and mobility 


of the nerves and muſcles of the labyrinth ; whence it 
happens, that the parts which ought to be at reſt un- 
til excited by the tremor of the air, begin to move of 
their own accord, and impart their motion to other 


parts which are already in a morbid ſtate of too great 


ſenſibility. | ES 

A tinnitus ſometimes ariſes from any vehement af- 
fection of the mind; ſometimes from a diſorder in the 
ſtomach ; ſometimes from a rheumatic diſorder affect- 
ing the ears and head: or from a catarrh, which com- 
monly affects the tube. Sometimes, however, the 
tinnitus alone affects the patient; and even this is a 
diſeaſe of no ſmall conſequence. Theſe various cau- 
ſes, however, both of this and other diſorders of the 
hearing, are often very difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, 


as well on account of the inacceſſible fituation of 


the organ, as on account of the little knowledge 
we have of its action. But from whatever cauſe 


it. ariſes, both this and the other various affections 


of the hearing can neither be cured certainly nor ea- 


ſily. | 
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Concerning the nature of the ſenſe of fight, the sight, 


reader may conſult the articles ANnaromy and Optics. 
Of this ſenſe ſome ſlight diforders, or rather varieties, 
are often obſerved. 


or ſome of the little bones or membranes, or ſome of gtd who cannot ſee diſtinctly unleſs the object be 


the muſcles of the labyrinth itſelf, may be affected 
with concretion, ſpaſm, palſy, or torpor; or. laſtly, 


it may happen from diſeaſes from the Brain and nerves, 


all the organs of hearing remaining ſound. Hence 
deatneſs is often a nervous diſeaſe, coming ſuddenly 
on, and going off of its own accord. Hence alſo it 
is common in old people, all of whoſe ſolid parts are 
too rigid, while their nervous parts have too little ſen- 
ſibility. | 

Perſons labouring under. fevers, - eſpecially of the 
typhous kind, often become deaf. When this comes on 


very near them. This diforder ariſes from too great 
a refraction of the rays by reaſon of their being too 


ſoon collected into a focus by the cryſtalline lens, and 


diverging again before they fall upon the retina, by 

which means they make an indiſtinct picture upon it. 

The moſt uſual cauſe is too great a convexity of the 

eye or ſome of its humours, as too prominent a cor- 

nea. Its a diſorder common to young people, which 

is ſometimes removed when they | older. 
1 


as the firſt approaches of ſhort- ſightedneſs are obſer- 


ved, it is ſuppoſed it may be obviated by the perſon's - 
. accu · 


This diſeaſe is called tinnitus aurium, of Which 


Thoſe perſons are called /bort- 


As ſoon. 


J's Hiſtory, 
along with other ſigns of an oppreſſed brain, and a External 
great proſtration of flirength, it may be a very bad Seuſcs, 7 


Senſes. 


* 
as 


Hiſtory ,. 


weak than with a ſtrong light. 


almoſt always mortal. 


ing his eyes off very ſmall and near ones; as, on the 
contrary, it may be brought on by the oppoſite cu- 
ſtom; becauſe the eye accomodates itſelf ſomewhat 
to the diſtances of thoſe objects which it is accuſtomed 
to view. But a concave glaſs, which cauſes the rays 


of light to diverge more than naturally they would be- 


fore falling upon the "cornea, is the moſt ſimple and 
certain remedy. | 


Long-ſighted people are thoſe who cannot ſee an 


object diſtin@ly unleſs it be at a conſiderable diſtance 
from them. This ariſes from cauſes contrary to the 
former: namely, the eye being too flat, ſo that there 


is no robm for refracting the rays and bringing them 
into a focus. Hence this defet is common in old peo- 


ple, and remedied by the uſe of convex glaſſes. 


Thoſe are called nyaalopes who ſee better with a very 
It is a defe& very 
ſeldom to be met with in the human race, though 
every perſon is ſenſible of it who hath been long kept 


in the dark and is then ſuddenly brought into the light. 


The diſeaſe ariſes from too great a ſenſibility of the reti- 
na, and the pupil being too open. | 


The ſight is hable to many and grevous diſorders. 
It is ſharpened beyond meaſure, ſo that the perſon either 


perceives nothing diſtinctly, or with great pain, from 
the ſame cauſes that induce a ſimilar diſorder in the o. 


ther ſenſes; namely, exceſſive ſenſibility in the general 


habit of body; or a particular ſtate of the brain com- 


mon in phrenitis, or even in thoſe afflicted with fevers a- 
riſing from inflammation or too great excitement; though 
more frequently from the condition of the eye itſelf, one 
becomes unable to bear the light. The inflammation of 
the tunica adnata, and the forepart of the ſelerotica, is 
communicated to the backparts of it, and from thence 
to the choroides and retina itſelf. Hence the light be- 
comes intolerable, and viſion is attended with pain and 


great irritation, ſometimes inducing or augmenting a 


delirium. | | 
The ſenſe of ſeeing is made dull, or even totally 


_ aboliſhed, by age; the aqueous humour not being 


ſupplied in ſufficient quantity, and the cornea and 


lens, or the vitreous humour, becoming ſhrivelled or 


decayed. It may likewiſe happen from the cornea 
becoming dry and opaque ; which is to be imputed to 


the languid motion of the blood, and to great numbers 


of the ſmall veſſels being obſtructed or having their 
fides concreted ;—or from the cryſtalline lens becoming 


yellow like amber, and the retina itſelf leſs ſenſible, 


for old age diminiſhes every ſenſation. It is totally 
aboliſhed by injuries of the brain, the optic nerve, or 
the retina, even though the ſtructure of the organ 
thould remain ſound. This diſeaſe is called an amau- 
roſis; and is eafily known by the dilatation and im- 
mobility of the pupil, the humours of the eye remain- 
ing clear. It is commonly owing to congeſtion of 
blood ; and ſometimes, where no congeſtion of blood 
ean be ſhown, to mere torpor of the nerves. If it be 


only a torpor of part of the retina, we fee black ſpots 


in thoſe things at which we look; or flies ſeem to 
paſs befcre our eyes, a very bad ſign in fevers, and 
The ſight is aboliſhed alſo by 
the obſcurity or opacity of any of the parts through 
which the rays ought to paſs and le refracted; as if 


the cornea. loſe its tranſparency by being covered with. 


WED I © 1 vs. 


External accuſtoming himſelf to view remote objects, and keep- 


ſpots; or the aqueous humours become corrupted with 
blood, ſerum, or pus; or the lens (which often hap- 
pens and which is called a catarad) becomes of a 
grey or brown colour, or the vitreous humour be in 
like manner corrupted ; or laſtly, when all the humours 
being diſſolved, confuſed, and mixed together, by in- 
flammation and ſuppuration, either do not ſuffer the 
light to paſs at all, or to paſs imperfectly and un- 


equally; whence either no image is formed on the 


retina, or it appears obſcure, diſtorted, imperfect, and 
ill-coloured. | 

The ſight is alſo depraved, when things appear to 
it of a £6 9 different from their own, or even in an- 
other ſituation and of another ſhape than they ought 
to have. This happens from the humours being tinc- 
tured with any unuſual colour, as is ſaid to happen in 
ſome inſtances of jaundice; or from an extravaſation 
and mixture of the blood with the aqueous humour. 
A ſurpriſing depravation alſo, or conſtant and perpe- 
tual defect of viſion, is not unfrequently obſerved in 
men otherwile very healthy, and who ſee quite clear- 
ly ; namely, that they cannot diſtinguiſh certain co- 
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lours, green, for example, from red*. Another de- + gee the 
pravation is, when, without any light being admitted article Co- 
to the eyes, ſparks, ſmall drops of a flame or gold co- £0083 (ia- 


lour, and various other colours, are obſerved to float 


capacity of 


before us. This is generally a very ſlight and tran- irie 


ſient diſorder, common to thoſe whoſe conſtitutions 
are very irritable ; and ariſes from the ſlight impulſe, 
as it would ſeem, on the retina, by the veſſels beating 


ing ) , 


more vehemently than uſual. A fiery circle is ob- 


ſerved by preſſing the eye with the finger after the 
eye-lids are ſhut. The ſame reaſon, perhaps, may be 
given for thoſe ſparks which are ſeen by perſons la- 
bouring under the falling-ſicknefs, and increaſing to 
the fize of an immenſe and luminous beam before they 
fall down in convulſions. A fimilar beam thoſe who 
have recovered from hanging or drowning teſtify that 
they have obſerved : for by reaſon of the reſpiration 
being ſuppreſſed, the veſſels of the head {well and com- 
preſs. the whole brain and nervous parts of the head. 
Sparks of the ſame kind, and theſe too of no good 
omen, are obſerved in patients labouring under a fever, 
when a phrenitis or fierce delirium is at hand: and 
likewiſe in thoſe who are threatened with palſy, apo- 
plexy or epilepſy.—A diſtinct but falſe perception, 
namely of viſible things which do not exiſt is to be 
imputed to ſome injury of the brain, to madneſs or a 
delirium, not to any diſeaſe of the eye. 

A. very frequent defe& of viſion remains to be men- 
tioned ; namely, ſquinting. A perſon is ſaid to ſquint 
who has the axes of the eyes more oblique than uſual, 
and directed to different points. Hence a great de- 
formity, and often an imperfect and confuſed viſion by 
which the objects are ſometines ſeen double. It is au 
evil for the moſt part born with the perſon, and often 


corrected by thoſe attempts which an infant makes to 


ſee more pleaſantly and diſtinctly; and this even with- 
out being conſcious of its own effects. It is allo eatt- 
ly learned, eſpecially in infants, even without their own, 
knowledge, by that kind of imitation which has a. 
great influence over the human race, eſpecially in their 


tender years.—lt is by no means, however, ſo. eaſily | 


unlearned. 
Squinting is frequently occaſioned by a ſpaſm, palſy, 
El 


8 M E DPI OC IN X. mug. 
External rigidity, &c. of the muſeles which manage the eye; by gradually, and equally impeding and deſtroying the Internal 
— epilepſy; by certain difeaſes of the hand, the hydro- . of the body and mind. 115 „en 

cephalus eſpecially; or by any great injury done to After having treated of the external ſenſes, doctor 83 
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tigo. | 
great ard ſudden loſs of blood or other fluid; by de- 


the head. Sometimes, though very rarely, it comes 
on ſuddenly without any known cauſe. It is very pro- 
bable, however, that ſquinting often ariſes from a fault 
of the retinæ, when their central points, for inſtance, 
and thofe ſimilarly placed with reſpe& to the centre, 
do not agree. In this caſe there muſt be a contortion 


of the eye, that the object may not be ſeen double. 
This ſeems alſo to be the reaſon why ſquinting is hor- 


ribly increaſed when the perſon brings the object near 
his eye in order to view it more perfectly. Or if the 
central point of either, or both, of the retine be in- 
ſenfible, or nearly ſo, it is neceſſary for the perſon 
to diſtort his eyes that he may have any diſtinct 
viſion of objects. If the optic nerve had not enter- 
ed the retina obliquely, but paſſed directly through 


its centre, we would all either have ſquinted or ſee 


double. f ; 


Phyſicians have referred to the ſenſe of viſion that 


moſt troubleſome ſenſation which we call a wertigo - 
though it ſeems rather to belong to that of feeling, or 
of conſciouſneſs ; for in many inſtances the diſorder is 
not removed either in the dark or by ſhutting the eye- 
lids. The vertigo takes place when external obje&s 
really at reſt ſeem to reel, to whirl round, to tremble, 
or to move in any manner of way. If the diſorder 
be very violent, the perſon is neither able to ſee, on 


account of a dimneſs of fight; nor can he ſtand, as 


the powers fail which ought to govern the limbs. A 
nauſea alſo uſually accompanies the vertigo, and the 


one generally produces the other. | | 
This diforder is obſerved to be both the ſymptom 


and forerunner of ſome dangerous diſeaſes; ſuch as 
apoplexy, epilepſy, hyſteria ; hæmorrhages from the 


noſe and other parts; ſuppreſſions of the menſes ; 


plethora; fevers, as well ſuch as are accompanied with 
debility as thoſe in which there is an increaſed impe- 
tus of the blood towards the head. An injury done to 
the head alſo, but rarely one done to the eyes, unleſs 
in ſo far as it affects the whole head, brings on a ver- 
A vertigo may be likewiſe produced by a very 


bility ; ſyncope ; various diſeaſes of the alimentary 
canal, of the ſtomach eſpecially ; poiſons admitted in- 
to rhe body, particularly of the narcotic kind, as 
opium, wine, &c. and hence vertigo is a ſymptom of 
every kind of drunkenneſs. Various motions alſo, 
either of the head or the whole body, being toſſed in 
a ſhip, eſpecially if the veſſel be ſmall and the ſea runs 
high, produce a vertigo. In theſe and ſimilar ex- 
amples, the unuſual and inordinate motions of the 
blood are communicated to the nervous paris which 


are in the head; or theſe being affected by ſympathy 


from the neighbouring parts, produce a, confuſed ſen- 
{ation as if of a rotatory motion. Nay, it is often 
produced from an affection of the mind itſelf, as from 
beholding any thing turned ſwiftly round, or a great 


cataract, or looking down a precipice, or even by in- 


tenſe thought without looking at any thing. 
'Though a vertigo be for the moſt part a ſymptom 
and concomitant of other diſeaſes, yet it is ſometimes 


à primary diſeaſe, retvrning at intervals, increaſing 


Gregory next proceeds to confider thoſe properly call Memo 


ed internal ; which are, the the imagination, and 
the judgment. The firlt is leſſened, diſturbed, or even 
totally deſtroyed, in many diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe 


which affect the brain; as the apoplexy, palſy, inter- \ 


nal 'tumors of the head, external violence applied, fe- 


vers, eſpecially thoſe in which there is an increaſed 
motion of the blood towards the head, or where the 
brain is any other way much affected. It is very 


rarely, however, depraved in ſuch a manner that ideas 
are not repreſented to the mind in their proper order; 
or if at any time ſuch a diſorder occurs, it is conſider- 


ed rather as a diſorder of the imagination, or as a deli- 
rium, than a failure of the memory. The mind is faid 


to be diſordered when the perceptions of memory or 
imagination are confounded with thoſe of ſenſe, and 
of conſequence thoſe things believed to be now pre- 
fent which are really paſt or which never exiſted ; or 
when the ſenſe of the perſon concerning ordinary things 


is different ſrom that of other people. The general 


name for ſuch diſorders is veſania : if from fever, it is 
called delirium. A general fury without a fever, is 
called mania, or madneſs : but a partial madneſs, on 


one or two points, the judgment remaining ſound in 
all other reſpects, is called melancholia. There is, how- 


ever, no exact and accurate limits between a found 
mind and madneſs, All immederate vivacity borders 
upon madneſs; and, on the other hand, a ſorrowful and 
gloomy diſpoſition approaches to melancholy, _ 


N 


| Vi 
Delirium accompanies fevers of many different kinds. "I | 


Sometimes it is flight, eaſily removed, and ſcarce to 
be accounted a bad ſign. Often, however, it is very 
violent, and one of the very worſt of ſigns, requiring 
the utmoſt care and attention. 5 

A delirium is either fierce or mild. The fierce de- 
lirium is preceded and accompanied by a redneſs of 
the countenance, a pain of the head, a great beating 
of the arteries, and noiſe in the ears; the eyes in the 
mean time looking red, inflamed, fierce, ſhining, and 
unable to bear the light ; there is either no 


nature prevail. The depravation of judgment is firſt 


obſerved between ſleep and waking, and by the per- 


ſon's crediting his imagination, while the perceptions 
of ſenſe are neglected, and the ideas of memory occur 
in an irregular. manner. Fury at laſt takes place, and 
ſometimes an unuſual and incredible degree of bodily 


ſtrength, ſo that ſeveral people can ſcarce keep a ſingle 


patient in his bed. | 
The mild delirium, on the contrary, is often accom- 


panied with a weak pulſe, a pale collapſed counte- 
nance, and a vertigo when the patient fits in an erect 


poſture; he is ſeldom: angry, but often ſtupid, and 
ſometimes remarkably grieved and fearful. The loſs of 
judgment, as in the former kind, is firſt perceived when 
the patient is half awake ; but a temporary recovery 
enſues upon the admiſſion of the light and the con- 


verſation of his friends. The patient mutters much to 


eeP at 
all, or ſleep troubled with horrid dreams; the wonted 
manners are changed; an unuſual peeviſhneſs and ill- 


himſelf, and attends little to the things around him; . 


at laſt, becoming quite ſtupid, he neither feels tbe 
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ſenſations of hunger or thirſt, nor any of the other 
propenſities of nature, by which means the urine 
and excrements are voided involuntarily. As the 
diſorder increaſes, it terminates in ſubſultus tendi- 
num, tremors, convulſions, fainting, and death. The 
other ſpecies of delirium alſo frequently terminates in 
this, when the ſpirits and ſtrength of the patient begin 


to fail. 


The ſymptoms accompanzing e ther of theſe kinds 
of delirium how an unuſual, inordinate, and unequal 
motion of the blood through the brain, and a great 
change in that ſtate of it which is neceſſary to the ex- 


ereiſe of the mental powers. It is ſufficiently probable, - 


that an inflammation of the brain, more or leſs violent 
and general, ſometimes takes place, although the ſigns 
of univerſal inflammation are frequently ſlight. This we 
learn from the diſſection of dead bodies, which often ſhow 
an univerſal rednefs of the brain or of fome of its parts, 
or ſometimes an effuſion or fuppuration. 

The ſtate of the brain, however, may be much af- 


fected, and a delirium induced, by many other cauſes 


befides the motion of the blood. In many fevers, ty- 
phus, for inſtance, the nervous ſyſtem itfelf is much 
ſooner and more affected than the blood; and though 
the morbid affections of the nervous ſyſtem are as in- 
viſible to the ſenſes as the healthy ſtate of it, the 
ſymptoms of its injuries plainly ſhow that its action, 
or excitement as ſome call it, is unequal and inordinate. 
In this way, too, a delirium is produced by ſeveral 
Poiſons. | 8 | 
The pathology of melancholy and mania is much 
more obſcure; as coming on without a fever, or diſ- 
turbance in the blood's motion. Often alſo they are 
hereditary, depending on the original ſtructure of the 
body, eſpecially of the brain; the fault of which, how- 
ever, cannot be detected by the niceſt anatomiit. But 
it is well known, that various diſeaſes of the brain, 
obſtructions, tumours, either of the brain itſelf, or of 
the cranium prefling upon it, any injury done to the 
head, and, as ſome phyſicians relate, the hardneſs and 
dryneſs of the brain, and ſome peculiar irritations af- 
fecting the nervous ſyſtem, are capable of bringing on 
this malady. And indeed ſo great are the irritations 
affecting the nervous ſyſtem in mad people, that they 
often ſleep little or none for a long time.—yet even 
this ſo defective and imperfect knowledge of the diſ- 


_ eaſes of the brain and nerves, is by no means free 
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from difficulties. For though we know that the brain, 
or a certain part of it, is hurt, or that it is irritated 
by a ſwelling, or a pointed bone growing into it, no- 
body can foretel how great, or what may be the na- 
ture of the malady from ſuch a hurt: for examples 
are not wanting of people who, after loſing a large 
part of the brain, have recovercd and lived along time; 
or of thoſe who have perceived no inconveuience from 


a large portion of that viſcus being corrupted, until at 
length they have fallen ſuddenly down and died in con- 


vulfions, 

Another diſeaſe of the internal ſenſes, quite diffe- 
rent from theſe, is fatuity or idiotiſm. Thoſe are call- 
ed idiots who are deſtitute either of judgment or me- 
mory, or elſe have. theſe faculties unequal to the com- 
mon offices of life. A kind of idiotiſm is natural and 
common to all infants; neither is it to be accounted a 
diſeaſe: but if it laſts beyond the ſtate of infancy, 

Vor. XI. | 


liable to this diſeaſe. 


has commonly too little. 


rien. 


it is a real diſeaſe, and for the moſt part incurable. 


It has the ſame cauſes with the other diſeaſes of the 


internal ſenſes: although theſe can ſcarcely be detec- 
ted by the eye or by the knife of the anatomiſt. 
frequently accompanies, or is the effect of, epilepſy. 
Hence, if the epilepſy derives its origin from cauſes 
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It 


not ſeated in the head, as from worms lodging in the 


inteſtines, the fatuity may be cured by diſlodging theſe, 
and removing the epilepſy. It is not unlikely that the 
fatuity of children, and the dotage of old men, may a- 
rife from the brain being in the . too ſoſt and in 
the latter too hard. 

The muſcular power may be diſeaſed in 
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1 great num- Diſorders 


ber of ways. The mobility itſelf may be too great; in the mul- 
but this muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from vigour. cular pow- 


By mobility is meant the eaſe with which the muſcular 
fibres are excited into contraction. The vigour, on the 
other hand, is that power with which the contraction is 
performed. They are ſometimes joined, but more fre- 
quently ſeparate, and for the moſt part tL. exceſſes of 
each are owing to contrary cauſes, 
Too great mobility is when motions are excited by 
too ſlight a ſtimulus, or when too violent motions are 
produced by the cuſtomary ſtimulus. A certain ha- 
bit of body, ſometimes hereditary, renders people 
Women have a greater ſhare of 
mobility than men have. Infants have a great deal 
of mobility, often too great; youth has leſs than in- 
fancy, but more than man's eſtate ; though old age 
A lazy, ſedentary life, full 
diet, a ſuppreſſion of the uſual evacuations, fulneſs of 
the blood-veſlels, and ſometimes their being ſuddenly 
emptied, laxity, flaccidity of the ſolids in general, but 


CT, 
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ſometimes too great a tenſion of the moving fibres, the 


uſe of diluents, eſpecially when warm, or heat applied 
in any manner, produce too great mobility. And this 
may be either general or particular, according as the 
cauſes have been applied to the whole body or only to 
a part of it 


. . 5 | 8 
Vigour in general is rarely morbid; although ſome- Vixen | 


times certain muſcular parts appear to have too great 
ſtrength, In maniacs and phrenitics, an immenſe 
ſtrength is obferved in all the muſcles, eſpecially in 
thoſe that ſerve for voluntary motion; wich is not 
unjuſtly reckoned morbid. The reaſon of this exceſs 
is very obſcure; however, it is plainly to be referred to 
a diſeaſed ſtate of the brain. | 


A more frequent and more important exceſs of vi- 


gour is obſerved in thoſe muſcular fibres that do not 
obey the will, ſuch as thoſe which move the blood. Its 
circulation is thus often increaſed, not without great 
inconvenience and danger to the patient. But a ſlighter 
excels of this kind, pervading the whole body, ren- 
ders people apt to receive inflammatory diſeaſes, and is 
uſually called a phlogi/tic diathefes. But this is better ob- 
ſerved when local, as in inflammation itſelf. 

Too great vigour of the muſcular fibres may ariſe 
from the nervous power increaſed beyond meaſure, 
as in mania, phrenitis, or violent affections of the 
mind; from too great a tenſion of the fibres, by 
which they more eaſily and vehemently conceive mo- 
tions, as of the arteries when filled with too much 
blood; ſrom catching cold, by being expoſed either to 
cold or heat, as uſually happens in the ſpring ; or laſt- 
ly, though the nervous power and tenſion of the Pamey 

ould 
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Diſorders ſhould not at all be changed, their action may be- 
Inthe Muſ- come too great, from a ſtimulus more violent than uſual 
Alarpower being applied, or from the uſual ſtimulus if the fibres 
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themſelves have already acquired too great a ſhare of 
mobility. | 
The oppoſite to too great mobility is torpor, and 


to too great vigour is debility. Torpor is ſuch a di- 


minution of mobility as renders the parts unequal 
to their functions. It ariſes from cauſes directly oppo- 
{ite to mobility; ſuch as, in the firſt place, a harder and 
more rigid contexture of the parts themſelves, or even 
ſometimes from one too lax and flaccid ; from old age ; 


from {{.me peculiar temperament of body, ſuch as one 


phlegmatic, frigid, or inſenſible; too great and incel- 
ſant labour, ccld, ſpare diet, and an exhauited body. 
This evi! is the mare to be dreaded, becauſe, the pow- 
ers of tlie body being deficient, nature is neither able to 
make any eſſort of herſelf, nor are the remedies, in o- 
ther caſes the moſt efficacious, capable of affording her 
any aſſiſtance. | | 

Debility takes place, when the motion of the 


muſcles, either voluntary or involuntary, is net per- 


formed with- fufficient itrength. A greater or leſſer 
ſhare of debilitys either general or of ſome particular 
part, accompanies almoſt all diſeaſes, and is indeed no 
ſmall part cf them: for it is hardly poſſible that a 
diſeaſe can ſubſiſt for any length of time without in- 
ducing ſome degree of debility. When a ſtate of de- 
hility is induced, it renders a man obnoxious to innu- 
merable diſorders, and throws him as it were defence- 
jeſs in their way. It often depends on the original 
ſtructure of the body, ſo that it can he corrected 
neither by regimen nor medicines of any kind. A 
different degree of ſtrength alſo accompanies the dif- 
fcrent ages of mankind 3 and thus, in ſome caſes, de- 
bility cannot be reckoned morbid. But a truly mor- 
bid and unwonted debility ariſes from the nervous 
ſorce being diminiſhed; from diſeaſes of the brain and 
nerves, or of the muſcles through which they are di- 
ſtributed; from a decay of the nerves themſelves; from 
a want of the due tenſion of the fibres, or the fibres 
themſelves becoming torpid; from the body exhauſted 
by ſpare diet, want, evacuations ; or laſtly, from diſeaſes 
affecting the whole body, or ſome particular parts of 
It. ä | 

The higheſt degree of debility, namely, when the 
ſtrength of the muſcles is altogether or nearly deſtroy- 
ed, is called paralyſis or palſy ;. and is either univerſal, 
or belonging only to fome particular muſcles. An 
univerſal pally ariſes from diſeaſes of the brain and 
nerves, fometimes very obſcure, and not to be diſco- 


vered by the anatomilt ; for the nervous power itſelf 


is often deficient, even when the ſtructure of the nerves 
remains unhurt: yet often a compreſſion, obſtruc- 
tion, or injury of the veſſels, extravaſation of blood, or 
ſerum, collections of pus, ſwellings, &c. are diſcover. 
ed. It frequently ariſes from certain pbiſons acting on 
the nerves; from the fumes of metals; from the dil- 
eaſcs of parts, and affections of the muſcles, very re- 
mote from the brain, as in the colic of Poictou. A 
palſy of fingle muſcles, but leſs perfect, often ariſes 
without any defect of the brain or nerves, from any 
violem and continued pain, inflammation, too great 
tenſion, relaxation, reſt, or deſtruction of the contex- 
ture of the parts, ſuch as commonly happens after the 
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originate from a diſeaſe of the brain, V 
commonly ſee thoſe who are paralytic affected only 
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and iſchuria. : 
dom affects the whole body, even though it ſhould 
We moſt. 


on one fide, which is called an hemiphlegia. It is ſaid 
that the ſide of the body oppoſite to the diſeaſed 
ſide of the brain is moſt commonly affected. If all 
the parts below the head become paralytic, it is 
called a paraplegia, In theſe diſeaſes the ſenſes - for 
the molt part remain ; though ſometimes they are abo- 
lithed, and at others rendered dull. Sometimes, though 
rarely, and which is an exceeding bad ſypmtom, « 

motion, ſenſation, pulſe, and heat of the paralytic 
limbs are loſt; in which caſe the arteries themſelves 
become paralytic. A palſy of the whole body, as far 
as regards the voluntary_motions, with anæſtheſia and 
ſleep, is called an apoplexy. This proceeds ſrom ſome 
injury of the brain: though a ſtate very ſimilar to it is 
induced by narcotics, opium, wine itſelf, or any gene- 
rous liquor taken to exceſs ; and laſtly, by breathing in 
air corrupted by noxious impregnations, ſuch as a large 
proportion of carbonic acid, hydrogenous, gas, or any 
ſimilar active aeriform fluid. | 
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Another diſeaſe to which muſcular motion is liable, Spaſm. 


and that neither flight nor unfrequent, is called ſpaſm... 
This is a viclent and irregular motion of the muſcles. 
Ot ſpaſms there are two . the tonic and clonie. 
The latter is frequently called a convulſion; in order 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which is more pecu- 
liarly called ſpaſm. | 
Spaſm-therefore is a violent, conſtant, and preterna- 

tural contraction of the muſcular fibres; but a convul- 
ſion is an unuſual and violent contraction alternated 
with relaxation. People are rendered liable to ſpaſm 
by too ſenſible an habit of body, or too great mobihty ; 
and hence it is a diſeaſe common in women, in infants, 
and in weak, luxurious, lazy, and plethoric people. 
It is brought on thoſe already prediſpoſed to it, by any 
kind of ſtimulus applied to the brain, or to any nerve, 
muſcle, or nervous part connected with it : of which we 
have examples in dentition; worms lodged in the inteſ- 
tines, and irritating them; any acrid matter inſecting 
the blood, or much affecting the ſtomach and inteſtines; 
the irritation of any nerve, or of the brain itſelf, by an 
exoſtoſis, ſwelling, too great fulneſs of the veſſels, pain, 
vehement affections of the mind, ſudden evacuatioa, or 
poiſons admitted into the body. Frequently, however, 
the malady originates from ſlight cauſes, little known, 
and not eaſily obſer ed. | | | 

_ Spaſm is both the cauſe and effect, and frequently 
conſtitutes the greateſt part, of moſt diſeaſes. It is of- 
ten very difficult eicher to be known or cured ; becauſe 
it is ſo multiform, and produces as many different 
ſymptoms as there are organs affected; of which it 
ſurpriſingly diſturbs, impedes, or increaſes the func- 
tions. It is a diſeaſe ſeated in the original ſtamina of 
the conſtitution 3 and neither to be removed by flight 
remedies, nox in a ſhort time. 


| 4 
With regard to fleep, Dr Gregory obſerves, that its l 


uſe is ſuſhciently. apparent from the effects which it 
produces in the body. It reſtores the powers both of 
mind arid body when exhauſted by exercife, giving vi- 
gour to the one, and. reſtoring its wonted alacrity to 


Theory, 
rheumatiſm, gout, luxations, fradlures of the bones, Diſorders 

8 in the Muf. 
An univerſal palſy, however, as it is called, ſel- cularpower 


Theory. 


; 


of Sleep. moveable, after they have become wearied, rigid, pain- 
ful, and trembling by hard labour. It moderates the 


quickneſs of the pulſe, which uſually increaſes at night, 
and brings it back to its morning ſtandard. It ſeems 
alſo to aſſiſt the digeſtion of the aliment ; leſſens both 
the ſecretions and excretions; and renders the fluids 


' thicker than otherwiſe they would be, eſpecially in a 


body endowed with little ſenſibility or mobility. Hence 
ſleep is not only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary for pre- 


ſerving life and health; and is a moſt exceVent remedy 


both for alleviating, and totally removing, a great 


many diſeaſes. 


Want of ſleep is hurtful in a great many different 
ways, eſpecially to the nervous ſyſtem. It renders 
the organs of ſenſe both external and internal, as well 


as thoſe of-every kind of motion, unfit for performing 


their offices. Hence the ſenſations are either aboliſh- 
ed, or become imperfect or depraved ; and hence im- 
becility of mind, defect of memory, a kind of de- 
lirium, mania itſelf, pain of the head, weakneſs of 
the joints, an imperfect or inordinate action of the 


vital organs, quickneſs of pulſe, heat, fever, depra- 


ved digeſtion, atrophy, leanneſs, and an increaſe or 
perturbation of the ſecretions and excretions. 
Sleep may be prevented both in healthy and ſick 


people from various cauſes; ſuch as ſtrong light, 


noiſe, pain, anger, joy, grief, fear, anxiety, hunger, 
thirſt, vehement deſire, motion of the body, memory, 
imagination, intenſe thought, &c. On the other hand, 
ſleep is brought on by a ſlight impreſſion on the organs 
of ſenſe, or none at all; by the humming of bees, 
the noiſe of falling water, cold and inſipid diſcourſe; 


or laſtly, by ſuch an exerciſe of the memory as is 


— 


neither too laborious nor diſturbing to the mind. — 


Too great an impulſe of the blood towards the head, 


ſuch as often happens in fevers, prevents ſleep ; but a 
free and equal diſtribution of the blood through the 
whole body, eſpecially the extreme parts, frequently 
brings it on. Whatever weakens the body alſo fa- 
vours ſleep; and hence various kinds of evacuations, 


the warm bath, fomentations, ſometimes heat itſelf, are 


uſeful for promoting it. It alſo comes on eaſily after 
taking food, or indulging venery, the violent ſen- 
ſation being then quieted, and the body itſelf ſome- 
what weakened. Cold produces a deep ſleep of long 


continuance, not eaſily diſturbed, and often termina- 
ting in death. Laſtly, there are certain ſubſtances 


which, when applied to the body, not only do not ex- 
cite the nervous ſyſtem, but plainly lay us aſleep, and 
render us unfit for ſenſation : of this kind are thoſe 


called narcotics, as opium and the like; among which 


alſo we may reckon wine taken in too great quantity. 
Laſtly, watching itſelf is often the cauſe of ſleep; 
becauſe while a man is awake he always more or leſs 
exerciſes the organs of his body, by which the nervous 
influence is diminiſhed, and thus the more violently 
the body is exerciſed, in the ſame proportion is the 
perſon under a neceflity of ſleeping. | 

Sleep is deficient in many diſeaſes ; for there are 
few which do not excite pain, anxiety, or uneaſineſs, 
ſufficient to prevent the approach of ſleep, or to 


diſturb it. Fevers generally cauſe thoſe who labour 


under them to ſleep ill; as well on account of the 
uneaſineſs which accompanies this kind of diſeaſes, 
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Diſorders the other. It renders the muſcles again active and 
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as by reaſon of the impetus of the blood towards Diforders 
the head being frequently increaſed ; and likewiſe of Sleep. 


from the ſtomach being diſordered, loaded with meat, 
or diſtended with drink. Hence alſo we may ſee the 
reaſon why many hypochondriac and hyſteric patients 
ſleep ſo ill: becauſe they have a bad digeſtion, and 
their ſtomach is diſpoſed to receive many though fre- 


quently ſlight diſorders; the ſlighteſt of which, how- 
ever, is ſufficient to deprive the patient of reſt, provided 


the body be already irritable, and endowed with too 
great a {hare of mobility. | | 
Want of ſleep will hurt in diſeaſes as well as in health; 
and for the ſame reaſon; but in a greater degree, 
and more quickly, in the former than in the latter; 
and is therefore not only a very troubleſome ſymptom 
of itſelf, but often produces other very dargerous 
ones. | | | 
Too much fleep, on the other hand, produces many 
miſchiefs, rendering the whole body weak, torpid, and 


lazy; and it even almoſt takes away the judgment. It 
alſo diſturbs the circulaticn, and diminiſhes moſt of 


the ſecretions and excretions. Hence plethora, fat- 


neſs, flaccidity, and an inability for the common of- 


fices of life. The cauſes of this exceſs are, either the 
uſual cauſes of ſleep abovementioned increaſed beyond 
meaſure, or ſome fault in the brain, or a compreſſion 
of it by an extravaſation of the humours ; or ſome- 
times, as it would ſeem, ſrom great debility produced 


by an unuſual cauſe, as in thoſe who are recovering 


from typhous fevers and other diſeaſes. In thoſe ex- 
amples, however, this exceſs of fleep is by no means 
hurtful; nor even, perhaps, in theſe caſes where an 
exceſs of grief continued for a long time, or a great 


fright, have produced a ſurpriſing and unexpected ſom- 
nolency. Laſtly, many people have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves, and that not without a great deal of hurt to 
their conſtitutions, to ſleep too much. Nor are there 
examples wanting of ſome who have paſſed wiole days, 


and even months, in ſleep almoſt uninterrupted. 


With regard to the manner in which the circulation 5 
of the blood is performed, and the various principles tion. 


of which it is compoſed, ſee the articles BLoop, and 
AxaTony. As for the diſorders to which the blood 
and its circulation are ſubject, Dr Gregory obſerves, 
that in our younger years the veins are much more 
denſe, firm, and ftrong, than the arteries ; but the 


latter, by reaſon of the continual preſſure upon them, 


and the ſtrength which they exert, become daily more 
firm, hard, and ſtrong, until at laſt they equal or ex- 
ceed the veins themſelves in ſtrength ; and it is not un- 
common in old men to find ſome part of the arterics 
converted into an horny ſubſtance, or even into a ſolid 
bone. Hence in the {tate of infancy the greateſt part 
of the blood is contained in the arterics, and in old 
age in the vems ; an affair indeed of no ſmall moment, 
as it ſhows the reaſon in ſome meaſure of the ſtate of 
increaſe and decreaſe of the body. Beſides, if any 
diſeaſe happens from too great a quantity of blood, it 
thence appears that it muſt thew itſelf in young ſub- 
jects in the arteries, and in old ones in the veins; and 
this is the reaſon of many diſeaſes which accompany 
certain periods cf life, LE 

In moſt, if not in all ſpecies of animals, the arteries 
of the females are much more lax and capacious when 


compared with the veins, and the veins much leſs, than 
| in 
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Diſorders in the males of the ſame genus. The deſign of na- 
of Circula- ture in this conformation, is probably that they may 


tion, 


5 be the better able to nouriſh the fſœtus in their womb. 


Pulſation 


The ſame likewiſe ſeems to be the reaſon why women 
are more inclined to plethora than men; and to this 
greater capacity of the arteries and ſmallneſs of the 
veins are we to aſcribe that beauty and elegant ſhape 
of the arms in women, not disfigured or livid with 
veins as in men. 1 58 | 

The blood is alſo diſtributed in various proportions 
to the different parts of the body, and that proportion 
too differs at different periods of our lives. At firſt 
an immenſe quantity is ſent to the head, becauſe that 
part of the body is firſt to be evolved and fitted for its 
offices: but as ſoon as the parts begin to make a conſi- 
derable reſiſtance to the efforts of the blood, and the 
veſſels cannot eaſily be further dilated, it is neceſſarily 
ſent of to cther parts; by which means the reſt of the 
body increaſes in bulk, and becomes fitted for per- 
forming its proper fun&ions. The effect of this change 
is alſo very ſoon obſerved, namely, when none of the 
blood paſſes through the navel, and of conſequence a 
greater quantity is ſent by the iliac arteries to the in- 
jerior extremities. Theſe, though ſo fmall and flen- 
der in the fetus, increaſe very fuddenly ; ſo that of- 
ten in not many months the child can not only ſtand 
on its feet. but even walk tolerably well 

Phy ficians are wont to judge of the ſtate of the cir- 


ol the arte- culation by the pulſe 3 which indeed is very various, 


ries. 


as well with regard to its frequency, as to the ſtrength 


and equality of its ſtrokes and intervals. —Its common 
quickneſs in a healthy grown-up perſon is about 70 
itrokes in a minute. In a fatus, perhaps, it is more 
than double; and in an infant a few months old, 
hardly leſs than 120. As we grow up, this quickneſs 
gradually diminiſhes; ſo that in extreme old age it 
ſometimes does not exceed 50, or is even flower. This 
rule, however, is not without exceptions: for many, 
eſpecially thcſe of an irritable habit, have the pulſe 
much quicker ; while others, even in the vigour of 
their age, have the pulſe remarkably flow. It is for the 
moſt part ſomewhat quicker in women than in men. 

The pulſe is alſo rendered quicker, both in a healthy 
and diſeaſed body, by the application of ſtimuli of 
many different kinds. Exerciſe eſpecially, by acce- 
lerating the return of the blood through the veins, 
creates the quickneſs of the pulſe to a ſurpriſing de- 
gree. Various kinds of irritations affecting the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, as intenſe thinking, paſſions of the mind, 
pain, heat, ſtimulating medicines, wine, ſpices, &c. 
likewiſe produce the fame effect. The acrimony 
ef the blood itſelf alſo is thought to quicken the 
pulſe. 

When a perſon firſt awakes m the morning, the 
pulſe is tow, but becomes quicker by degrees on ac- 
count of the many irritating 2 applied to the 
body. Its quickneſs is increaſed after taking food, 
eſpecially of the animal kind, or ſuch as is hot or ſea- 
ſoned with fpices. In the evening a flight fever comes 


on, for which reſt and fleep are the remedy. Theſe 
things, however, are ſcarce to be obſerved in a healthy 
perſon, but are very evident in one that is feveriſh, 
eſpecially when the- diſeaſe is a hectic.— Again, even 


debility itſelf often renders the pulſe quicker than 


quite emptied, it is the ſooner dilated in, and of of 
conſequence contracts the ſooner. For this reaſon a 


Phyſician can never judge of the ſtrength of the cir- 
culation from the frequency of the pulſe. : 

Laſtly, in all fevers, however ditferent from one an- 
other, the pulſe is found to be too quick, partly per- 
haps from debility, partly from the acrimony of tlie 
fluids, and partly from the repulſion. of the blood 
from the ſurface of the body, and the accumulation of 
it in the large veſſels where it acts as a ſtimulus ; 
though it muſt be owned, that a great deal of this is 
obſcure, if not totally unknown; nor in truth are we 
able to underſtand in what manner the autocruteia acts 
with regard to the frequency of the pulſe. 5 

The pulte is ſeldom obſerved too ſlow, unleſs when 
the mobility of the body is much diminiſhed, as in 
decrepid old age, or from a compreſſion or diſeaſe of 
the brain; but à greater compreſſion of the brain 
uſually produces a ſtill more remarkable flownefs of 
the pulſe, as in the hydrocephalus, apoplexy, &c.— 
Sometimes alſo the pulſe is too flow in thoſe who are 
recovering from tedious fevers. But this is a matter 
of little moment, and ſeems to be owing to ſome kind 
of torpor. Indeed it has generally been conſidered as 
a mark of a thorough and complete ſolution of the 
fever; for it is commonly obſerved, that when this 
ſtate of the pulſe takes place, the patient ſeldom ſuffers 
a relapſe. | 

While the frequency of the pulſe. continues the ſame, 
its ſtrokes may be either full, great, ſtrong, and hard; 
or ſoft, ſmall, and weak. A full, great, and ſtrong 
pulſe takes place when the ventricle ſtrongly and com- 
pletely empties it{e# ; throwing out a greater quantity 
of blood into the arteries, which fully diſtends them 
and ſtimulates them to a ſtrong contraction. A pulſe 
of this kind is common m ſtrong healthy men, and is 
ſeldom to be acconnted a ſymptom of diſeaſe, But-if 
it be too ſtrong, and ſtrike the finger of the perſon 
who feels it violently and ſharply, it is called a hard 
pulſe. This hardneſs is produced by a ſudden and vio- 
lent contraction of the heart and arteries, which diſtends 
even the remote branches, as thoſe of the wriſt, too 
ſuddenly and ſmartly, aud excites them alfo to ſudden 
and violent contractions. | 

A hard pulſe therefore denotes too great an action 


of the heart and arteries. It may ariſe ſrom various 


cauſes: in the firſt. place, from too great a tenſion of 
the veſſels; for inſtance, from their being too full, and 
by that means more prone to motion, and the more 
fit for receiving violent motions. It may ariſe alſo 
from too great a denſity and firmneſs of the ſolids; 
and hence it is molt frequent in cold countries, among 
ſtrong robuſt people, and ſuch as are accuſtomed to 
hard labour. It may likewiſe arife from various cauſes 
irritating the whole nervous ſyſtem, or only the heart 
and arteries. Laſtly, it accompanies many fevers, as 
well as moſt inflammatory diſorders, whether the in- 
flammation ariſes from a general ſtimulus applied to 
the whole body, or from the- irritation of particular 
parts, by degrees extended over the whole body; In 
ſuch a ſtate of the circulation, the patient frequently 
ſtands in need of bloodletting, and almoſt always bears 
k. wat. | | 


uſual ; becauſe the ventricle of the heart not being Diſorders 
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it has been diſtended beyond its due pitch. 


A ſmall, weak, and ſoft pulſe is generally owing 
to cauſes oppoſite to the foregoing, and indicates a 


_ contrary ſtate of the circulation and nervous ſyſtem. 


It frequently requires ſtimulants ; nor does it generally 
require blood-letting, or eaſily bear it. Sometimes, 
however, a pulſe of this kind is obſerved even in the 
caſe of a dangerous inflammation, of the ſtomach for 
inſtance, or inteſtines. But in theſe and the. like ex- 
amples, we ought to attend to the nature of the ma- 
lady, much more than to the ſtate of the pulſe. 

The pulſe is faid to intermit, when the ſtroke does 


nat return after the uſual interval, and perhaps not 
till after twice, thrice, or four times the uſual ſpace. 


A palſe of this kind ſeems to be almoſt natural and 


conſtant in ſome animals, and is common to ſome men 


even in the moſt perfect health; and if theſe happen 
to be feized with a fever, the pulſe ſometimes becomes 
equal, aor can the diſeaſe be removed before the inter- 
miſſion has returned. 

Moreover, in ſome ebe though their pulſe beats 


equally while in health, yet the lighteſt Yineſs makes 


it intermit; and in others, eſpecially thoſe who have a 
great deal of mobility in their conſtitution, ſuch as hy- 
pocbrondriac and hyſteric people, the intermiſhon of 
the pulſe is felt, without applying the finger to the ar- 
tery, merely by the uneafineſs which they perceive in 
their breaſts during thoſe intervals in which the pulſe 
is deficient. An intermittent pulſe likewiſe occurs in 
many diſeaſes of the breaſt, eſpecially when water is 
collected in it; and the like happens in the end of all 
diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers, when the ſtreugth is nearly 
exhauſted, and death approaches, of which it is fre- 
quently the forerunner. 

An intermitting pulſe therefore focws to ariſe from 
an unequal influx of the nervous power into the heart, 


or from the decay and exhauſtion of the nervous power, 


by which means the heart is not able to contract till 
Or laſtly, 
it may ariſe from diſeaſes of the organ itſelf, or the 
neighbouring parts; from ſwellings, water, &c. preſs- 
ing upon them, and impeding the action of the heart: 
which indeed is a very dungeon diſorder, and almolt 
always mortal. 

Many other variations of the pulſe are enumerated 
by phyſicians, but moſt of them uncertain, and not 
confirmed by experience. We hall therfor2 now con- 
ſider the motion of the blood, which may be either 


too great, too ſmall, or irregular. 


A quick pulſe, ceteris paribus, produces a more ra- 
pid circulation, becauſe the ſooner that the ventricle 
of the heart is emptied, the more quickly is the blood 
thrown into the arteries; and their actions mult an- 
ſwer to this ſtronger ſtimulus. Hence exereiſe, heat, 
ſtimulants, plethora, every kind of irritation, paſſions 
of the mind, and fever, increaſe the circulation. The 
efſe& of this increaſe is a diſtenſion of the veſſels, a ſti- 
mulus applied to the whole body, an increafe of heat, 
and often a debility. The ſecretion of ſweat 1s increa- 
ſed while the other ſecretions are diminiſhed, and the 
various functions of the body impeded ; thirſt comes 
on, the appetite is loſt, the fat conſumed, and a diſpo- 
fition to putreſcency introduced. Sometimes the ſmaller 
veſſels are burſt ; whence effuſions of blood and hæ- 
morrhages. But we are by no means to forget, that 
this violent motion of the blood, however hurtſul it 


* 
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may ſeem, is among the beſt remedies made uſe of by DViforders 
of Circula- 


nature in curing many diſeaſes. 

The motion of the blood is dirhiniſhed, eſpecially 
by debility, torpor, the want of irritation or of exe g- 
ciſe: the ſame thing happens to all the humcurs, if 
there be any obſtruction in the veſſels, or any cauſ by 
which their return is hindered or rendered morę difli- 
cult. Thus, from the very weight of tlie blood itlell 
if a perſon has ſtood long on his feet, humours 
return more ſlowly from the inferior extremities. Any 
diſeaſe of the heart and arteries alſo, as an aneuriſm, 
contraction, offification, muſt neceſſarily obſtruct the 
circulation. The iame thing happens from obſtructions 


of the veins, or mterrupted inſpiration, by which the 


paſſage of the blood through the lungs to the leſt ſide 
of the heart is impeded. 

But, from whatever cauſes this diminution of the 
circulation takes place, the bad conſequences are per- 
ceived chiefly in the veins, becauſe in them the blood 
always moves more flowly than in the arteries. Hence 
varices, and congeſtions of blood, efpecially in thoſe 
parts of the body where the veins are deſtitute of 


valves, and of conſequence where the motion of the 


muſcles cannot aſſiſt the circulation. Hence alſo ariſe 
dropſies from an impeded or languid motion of the 
blood; becauſe the reſiſtance of the veins being increa- 
ſed, the blood 1s received into them with the greater 
difficulty, and more of the thin hamour is driven into 
the exhaling veſſels, and by them depoſited in ſuck 
quantities as cannot be reabſorbed by the lymphatics. 
Theſe diſeaſes, as well as all others proceeding from 
defects of the circulation, are alſo more difficult of cure 
than others, becauſe all the vital powers are weakened 
at the ſame time. 

Another diforder of the circulation is where the 
blood is carried to one part of the body in too great 
quantity, by which means the other parts are depri- 
ved of their due proportion. This irregular diſtribution 


of the vital fluid frequently ariſes from a ſtimulus ap- 


plied to the part itſelf, or to the brain, or at length 
acting on the mind, which, according to the laws of 
ſympathy, produces a certain and definite diſtribution 
of the blood. It ariſes alſo not unfrequently from a 
ſpaſm taking place in ſome other parts, which drives 
the blood out of its ordinary courſe. 

In proportion to this irregularity of the circula- 
tion are the conſequences ; heat, ſwellir g, redneſs, in- 
flammation, ruptures of veſſels, hxmorrhuges, effuſions, 
deſtruction, corruption, and ſuppuration of the cellular 
texture and adjoming parts, &c. Even this evil, 
however, nature often converts into an e cellent reme- 


dy; and phyſicians, following her ſteps, frequently 


attempt to direct the diſtribution of the blood in par- 
ticular diſeafes, well knowing that a change in the diſ- 
tribution in the blood is frequently efficacious either 
for radically curing ſome diſeaſes or relieving their 
molt urgent ſymptoms. 

Latily, ſome diforders in the motion of the heart it- 
ſelf, and thoſe of no ſmall conſequence, remain yet to 
be taken notice of, namely, palpitation and ſyncope. 
A palpitation is a violent and irregular action of the 
heart, ſuch as for the moſt part is perceived by the pa- 
tient himſelf, and that not without a great deal of un- 
eaſineſs and oppreſſion at his breaſt z and is alfo ma- 
nifelt to the by ſtanders if they apply their hands, or 
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Disorders look at his naked breaſt ; the pulſe of the arteries in drawn ſrom people afflicted with inſſammatory dif- Diſorders 
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Syncope. 
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ting. This is a ſpaſmodic diſorder; and is induced by preſent. This cruſt indeed is nothing elſe than the 


various cauſes affecting either the nervous ſyſtem in 


organ itſelf, ſuch as a conſtriction of its valves and 
blood-veſlels, and offification, enlargement, or polypus, 
hindering the free action of the heart, and evacuation 
of blood from it, are capable of exciting it to violent 
and unuſual contractions. The ſame effect will alſo 
follow plethora, or too violent an impulſe of the blood, 
&c. The heart will lkewiſe frequently palpitate from 
a violent excitement of the nervous ſyſtem, eſpecially 
where the conſtitution is endowed with a great deal of 
mobility. Hence palpitations from any affection of 
the mind, and in hyiteric women. Palpitation may 
likewiſe ariſe from an affection of the ſtomach, occa- 
ſioned by worms, a ſurfeit, flatus, or ſtimulation by 
various acrid ſubſtances. It frequently alſo accompa- 
nies the gout when driven back, or even when a fit is 
coming on. Sometimes it ariſes from debility, what- 
ever may be the cauſe ; frequently from any difficulty 
in breathing ; and many of theſe cauſes may be joined 
at the ſame time, or ſome of them produce others. 


Hence we may ſee why the evil is ſometimes flight 


and of ſhort continuznce; at other times e 
incurable, and certainly mortal in a long or ſhorter 
time; why it ſometimes returns at intervals, often 
coming on and being increaſed by every kind of irri- 
tation and exerciſe, and ſometimes relieved or totally 
removed by ſtimulants or exerciſe. 

A ſyncope is when the action of the heart, and, 
along with it, that of the arteries, is ſuddenly and 


very much leſſened ; whence the animal-powers, the 


ſenſes, and voluntary motions, immediately ceaſe. This 


may be produced by almoſt all the cauſes of palpita- 


tion ; becauſe whatever can diiturb and diſorder the 
motion of the heart, may alſo weaken or ſuſpend it. 
The vitiated ſtructure of the heart itſelf therefore, vio- 
lent paſſions of the mind, whether of the depreſſing 
kind, or thoſe which ſuddenly and vehemently excite, 
various kinds of nervous diſeaſes, thoſe of the ſtomach, 
every kind of debility and evacuation, eſpecially a 
great loſs of blood, exceſſive and unremitting labuur, 


long watching, heat, pain, many kinds of poiſons, &c. 


produ-e fainting. | : 
Hence we ſee, that whatever weakens the motion 
of the blood through the brain tends to produce faint- 
ing; and, on the contrary, whatever tends to aug- 
ment that motion, alſo tends to refreſh, and prevent 
the perſon from fainting. Hence alſo we ſee how the 
mere poſture of the body may either bring on or keep 
off fainting, or remove it aſter it has already come on. 


| We likewiſe fee how this diſorder may ſometimes be 


of little conſequence and ealily removed ; at others 
very dangerous, not only as a ſymptom, but in even it- 
ſe'f, as ſometimes terminating in death; and laſtly, 
how it may be uſed as a remedy by a ſkilful phy ſician, 
and artificially induced, either to tree the patient from 
violent pain, or to ſtop an immodecrate effuſion of blood 
{carce to be reitrained by any other method. 

With regard to the diſorders of the blood itſelf, Dr 


lJouredc. ut Gregory obſerves that the glutinous part of it produces 


on the 


blood- 


that buff. coloured appearauce often ſeen upon blood 


pure gluten of the blood taking longer time than uſu- 


* general, or the heart in particular. Every diſeaſe of the al to coagulate, by which means the red particles have 


an opportunity of falling to the bottom. 'This indi- 


of the 
Blood. 


cates no lentor, denſity, thickneſs, or tenacity of the 
blood, as was formerly thought ; but rather its thin- 


neſs, or at leaſt a leſs tendency in it to coagulate. It 
ariſes for the moſt part from a violent agitation and 
conquaſſation of the blood within the body: and hence 
it accompanies many fevers, all inflammations, fome- 
times hæmorrhages, exanthemata, plethora, pain, and 
many irritations. It muſt however be allowed, that 
in ſeveral of theſe diſeaſes it is rendered highly pro- 


bable, at leaſt from experiments apparently accurate, 


that the quantity cf the gluten of the blood is really 
encreaſed in the proportion which it bears to the other 
parts. This cruſt, however, is not always to be ac- 


counted morbid, as it often happens to the moſt heal- 


thy; and may even be produced or deſtroyed by the 
ſlighteſt cauſes while the blood is running from the 
vein, ſo that frequently we ſhall ſee a very thick and 
tenacious” cruſt on the blood flowing into one cup, 


while that which runs into another has little or none 
at all. 


In general, however, the appearance of this 


cruſt ſhows, that the patient will bear blood-letting well, 


though thoſe have been in a great miſtake who direc- 


ted this operation to be repeated till no more cruſt ap- 
peared on the blood. 


The glutinous part of the blood alſo frequently pro- 


duces thoſe maſſes called polypi, which ſometimes take 
place during life, but more frequently after death, in 


the large veſſels near the heart, or even in the cavities 
of that organ. Similar maſſes alſo are frequently 
formed in the uterus, and are called moles. 


| roc 
The quantity of blood contained in a healthy body Plethora, 


is very various, and difficult to be aſcertained. Many 
diſeaſes, however, may ariſe from its being either too 
ſcanty or too abundant. Too great a quantity of 
blood is produced by the uſe of rich. nouriſhing diet, 
ſtrong drink, accompanied with a good digeltion ; 
from a lazy, ſedentary life, or much ſleep, eſpecially 
in thoſe who have been formerly accuſtomed to much 
exerciſe ; with many other cauſes of the ſame kind. 
It renders the perſon dull, weak, and languid, and 
ſometimes almoſt totally oppreſſes him; nor are thoſe 
organs deſtined for moving the blood ſufficient for 
driving forward ſuch a load. The pulſe ſinks; and 
ſometimes a ſyncope, vertigo, or” palpitation takes 
place. More frequently, however, the veſſels are too 
much diſtended, and ready to be thrown into violent 
and irregular motions. Hence a diſpoſition to fevers, 
inflammations, an unequal diſtribution of the blood, 
unuſual. congeſtions, rupture of the veſſels, and hæ- 
morrhages. Moreover, by reaſon of the cloſe connec- 


tion between the ſanguiferous and the nervous ſyſtem, 


a fulneſs cf blood produces a diſpoſition to ſpaim and 
other diſeaſes of that kind. 


Hence we may underſtand why a plethora is ſome- 
times accompanied with a weak and ſometimes with a 


ſtrong and hard pulſe, why it is the cauſe as well as 


a part of ſo many diſtempers, why it is the effect of 
a high ſtate of health, &c. 
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The want of a due quantity of blood is no leſs per- 
nicious than too great an abundance of it. It debili- 
tates the perſon, and renders him unable to perform the 
proper offices of life ; produces a languid circulation, 
ſyncope, ſpaſm, and at laſt death itſelf. In a flighter 


degree of the diſeaſe the body is emaciated through | 


want of nouriſhment, and its functions are vitiated in 
various ways. It may ariſe from want, bad food, or 
ſuch as affords little nouriſhment : from bad digeſtion, 
or the chyle being hindered from paſſing into the 
blood ; from fevers, or other diſeaſes which exhauit 
the body and hinder nutrition: or laſtly, from various 
evacuations, particularly of blood : and that the more 
eſpecially if they are ſudden, for in {low evacuations 
the veſſels accommodate themſelves ſurpriſingly to the 
quantity left in them. Beſides, if the body be {lowly 
exhauſted, the excretions are leſſened by reaſon of the 
deficiency of the vital power ; ſo that the unuſual ex- 


pence is eaſily compenſated by the unuſual retention. 


But if the evacuation happens to be very ſudden and 

great, it may either prove mortal in a ſhort time, or 

break the conſtitution to a degree beyond recovery. 
By a great and long continued deficiency of blood 


thinneſs of the quality of it alſo is impaired ; becauſe the thin part 


the blood. 


of it is eaſily and ſoon made up; but the glutinous, 
thick, and red part, not ſo eaſily. Hence the blood 
becomes thin, pale, ſearce capable of coagulation, or 
of affording a proper ſupport to the body. Too great 
thinneſs of the blood alſo proceeds from uſing much 


drink, eſpecially of the aqueous kind, ſlender and 


little nouriſhing diet, a bad digeſtion in the ſtomach; 
from diſeaſes of the lungs and thoſe organs which ela- 
borate the red part; or from ſuppreſſions of the uſual 
evacuations of thin humours, as ſweat or urine, indu- 
ced by cold, a fault of the ſecreting organs, or by 
putreſcency. But along with this other diſorders of 
the blood concur. 

A too thin and watery blood makes the face pale, 
the body weak, languid, and torpid ; the ſolid parts be- 
come flaccid from want of nourithment, and having too 
great a quantity of water in their compotition. 
brings on hydropic effuſions of water in all parts of 
the body, by reaſon of the increaſed exhalation of 
that thin fluid which mviitens all the inward parts; 
partly by reaſon of the blood itſelf being in tome mea- 
ſure diſſolved, ſo that it paſſes out of the veilels more 
eaſily and pleutifully than it ought to do; and partly 
by reaſon of the veilels being relaxed beyond their 
uſual pitch, and not making a proper reſiſtance. Be- 


tides, in this caſe, the lymphatics are ſo far from ab- 


ſorbing more than uſual, that, partaking likewiſe of the 


general debility, they are ſcarce ſufficient for perform- 


ing their proper offices. 

Nature, however, has taken care, by the moſt ſimple 
means to provide againit ſo many and ſo great evils ; 
for neither does the blood fo eaſily become thin as ſome 
have imagined, nor when this quality takes place does 
it want a proper remedy. For almoſt. inſtantly, if the 
perſon be otherwiſe in health, the excretions of the 
thinner matters are greatly augmented, and the whole 
maſs of blood in a ſhort time becomes as thick as for- 
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very rarely if ever obſerved ; and thoſe fevers and in- Diſorders 


flammations which have been thought to ariſe from 
thence, are now found to originate from other cauſes, 
The following would ſeem to be the law of the human 
conſtitution. As ſoon as the blood has attained the 
due degree of thickneſs, or gone in the leait be, ond it, 
the excretions are either increaſed or diminithed, the 
body attracts more moiſture from the air, the perſon 
is thirſty, and drinks as much as is neceſſary for dilu- 
ting the blood. But if water be wanting, and the per- 
ſon cannot ſatisfy his thirſt, the blood is ſo tar 
from being thickened, that by reaſon of a putreſcency 
begun or augmented, it is much diſſolved, becomes 
acrid, and is with difficulty contained in the veſſels. 


The acrimony of the fluids has afforded a large 1 
field for declamation to the ſpeculative phy ſicians, and of the 


ol the 
Blood. 
— 


mony 


upon this ſlender foundation many perplexed and in- blood. 


tricate theories have been built. It is certain indeed, 
that the blood in a ſtate of health has ſome ſmall ſhare 
of acrimony; and this acrimony, from certain cauſes, 
may be a little increaſed ſo as to produce various dil- 
eaſes of a dangerous nature. This we are aſſured of 
from the increaſe of motion in the heart and arteries, 
and the ſimilar augmentation of the action of the ſe- 


cretory organs, from acrid ſubſtances taken inwardly. 


The ſame thing alſo appears from the unuſual acri- 


mony of the ſecreted fluids in ſuch caſes, by which the 


veſſels are ſometimes greatly ſtimulated, and ſometimes 
even quite eroded. Very many acrid ſubſtances, how- 


ever, are daily taken into the ſtomach ; ſo that theſe _ 


muſt either be corrected in the prime viz, or changed 
by digeſtion before they paſs into the blood; or at 
leaſt by dilution with much water, or being blunted by 
an admixture with gluten, oil, or inflammable air, they 
muſt depoſit much of their acrimony, and at laſt be 
thrown out of the body as noxious ſubſtances. Thus 
a vaſt quantity of ſalts, acid, alkaline, and neutral, may 


paſs through the body, without in the leaſt affecting 


the health; though theſe falts, if taken in very large 
quantity, undiluted, or not thrown out of the body, 
will do much hurt. | ; | | 
Moreover, even while life continues, putrefaction is 
going on, and produces much of that ſubſtance called 
auimal ſalt; for into this a great part of our food is 
converted, and paſſes off by the urine. But it this pu- 
treſcent diſpoſition be too great, it will produce too 
large a quantity of animal ſalt ; eſpecially if much of 


any ſaline ſubſtance is otherwiſe thrown into the body 


without proper dilution ; and this kind of diſeaſe is 
well known to ſailors who have been long at ſea without 
having any opportunity of getting freſh proviſior.s. 
For this ſpontaneous putreſcency, nature has ſag- 
geſted a proper remedy, namely, freſh meat, eſpecially 
of the vegetable and aceſcent kind, and ſuch as is well 
impregnated with aerial acid, which it may impart to 
the body. But where this kind of food is wanting, 
the putrefaction goes on apace, and a very great thin- 
neſs and acrimony of the juices take place; etpecially 
if there be alſo a ſcarcity of water, or the excretions 
which ought to carry the putrid matters out of the 
body languith, either from cold, ſe h, torpor, depreſ- 
ſing paſſions of the mind, or from t conſtitution be- 
ing broken by diſeaſes: or laſtly, from too great heat, 
which atways favours putrefatior 
PEO Be. 
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Beſides, it would ſeem, that ſometimes a diſpoſi- 
tion to putrefaction is much increaſed by the reception 
of a putrid ferment into the body; of which we have 
examples in ſome infectious fevers, where the conta- 
gion is very much aſſiſted by heat, animal-diet, certain 
kinds of ſalts, debility and naſtineſs. | 

Laſtly, any ſingle part of the body may putrefy 
from various cauſes, as irom inflammation, gangrene, 


cold, &c. and thus may the whole body be infected; 
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although for the moſt part the diſeaſe proves fatal be- 
fore the corruption has ſpread over the whole body. 

But when the maſs of blood begins to putrefy great- 
ly, it not only becomes very acrid, but thin alſo, fo 
that it either will not coagulate at all, or ſhows only 
a flight and very looſe crafſamentum. Nay, even the 
red globules are broke down and deſtroyed ;' m which 
caſe it neceſſarily follows, that the blood muſt be- 
come very acrid, as well on account of the evolution 
of the ſalt, as by reaſon of the rancid and putrid glu- 
ten, which ſtimulates, and frequently even erodes, the 
veſlels; producing ſpots, firit red, then livid and 
black, tumors, and ulcers ſcarce poſſible to be cured, 


without firſt removing the putreſcent diſpoſition of 


the humours. From the ſame cauſes proceed hæmor- 
ages from every part of the body, hardly to be re- 
ſtrained ; a moſt intolerable fetor of the breath and 
all the excrements ; the higheſt debility and laxity of 
the ſolids ; the putrefaction acting as a poiſon to the 
nervous ſyſtem, and at length bringing on death. 

An acrimony of the acid kind never takes place in 
the human blood, nor in any of the humours ſecreted 
from it ; though one of them, namely the milk, turns 
acid ſpontaneouſly in a very ſhort time aſter it is drawn 
from the breaſt. Neither, indeed, does an alkaline 
acrimeny ſeem ever to take place in the blood. Pu- 
treſcency indeed tends this way, and at lait terminates 
in it ; but ſcarcely while the perſon lives, though the 
nature of the urine, even while recent, 1eems to be but 
little diſtant from that of an alkali. 

Many kinds of acrimony indeed may exiſt in the 
blood from too liberal an uſe of ſpices, wine, &c. but 
of theſe we know nothing certain. We well know, 
however, that the body is often infected with various 
nds of morbid acrimony, which bring on many and 
dangerous diſeaſes, as the imall-pox, meaſles, cancers, 
lues vencrea, &c. of which the. origin and manner of 
acting are very little underſtood, though the effects are 
abundantly evident. In moiſt caſes, nature has taken 
no leſs care to provide againſt the acrimony than againſt 


the too great zhichneſs of the blood. Sometimes an 


antidote 1s afforded, either by the excitement of thirſt, 
that the acrid ſubitance may be diluted with plenty of 
drink; or by increaſing the evacuations, that it may 
be thrown out of the body; or laſtly, by exciting va- 
rious motions and action: of the vital powers, by 
which it may be either ſubdued, changed, rendered in- 
nocent, Or expelled from the body by new and un- 
wonted pailages. 

With regard to reſpiration, Dr Gregory obſerves, 
that it may be obſtructed from various cauſes ſeated 
cither in the lunzs themſelves or the ſurrounding parts. 


But from whatever cauſe this obſtruction may ariſe, it 


undcubtedly produces all thoſe diſeaſes which proceed 
from an interrupted circulation. The lungs them- 
4 


lutary attempts of nature to relieve the patient. 
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ſelves alſo being at lengih compreſſed, and not ſuffer- Diſorders. 
ed to dilate ſufficiently, cannot throw off the vapour «f Refpira- 


which ariſes from them; and hence they are frequent- 
ly oppreſſed with moiſture. At the ſame time they are 
irritated, ſo that a greater quantity of mucus, and that 
of a thicker kind than uſual, is ſecreted; by which 


tion. 


means the paflages through which the air enters them 


are ſtopped up, and a violent cough at length throws 
oft the load. | | 
The reſpiration is alſo ſubject to ſome other diſor- 
ders, as a cough and ſneezing ; which, though at firſt 
ſight they may ſeem very dangerous, are not deſtitute 
oft uſe, and may even be reckoned among the molt ſa- 
Ot- 
ten, however, they are attended with danger, or 


very great uneaſineſs; namely, when they are either 
too violent or exerted in vain. 


At any rate, it is ne- 
ceſſary for a phyſician to know the nature, cauſes, and 
effects, of theſe, that he may be enabled to promote 
them when neceſſary, to moderate them when too 


violent, and to ſtop them when noxious or to no 


purpoſe. 
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A cough is a violent, frequently involuntary, and Cough. 


ſonorous exſpiration, ſuddenly expelling the air with 
great force through the glottis ſomewhat contracted. 


The convulſion of the mulcles ferving for exſpiration, 
gives a great force to the air, while the contraction of | 


the glottis produces the ſound, It is often long conti- 
nued, being repeated at certain intervals, during each 


of which the inſpiration is imperfect and obſtructed 


by reaſon of the contraction of the glottis. It is ex- 


cited by any kind of acrid ſubſtance, either chemically 


or mechanically applied to thoſe paſſages through 
which the air enters. Theſe are lined with a mem- 
brane ſo exceedingly delicate and impatient of ſtimu- 
lus, that it cannot even bear the touch of the mildeſt 
ſubſtance, ſuch as a ſmall drop of water, without throw- 
ing the muſcles ſerving for exſpiration into a violent 
convulſion; the glottis at the ſame time contracting 
by means of the ſympathy between it and the neigh- 
bouring parts. Thus the air is thrown out with ſuch 
violence, that it drives the irritating ſubſtance 2 
with it; and thus a ccugh becomes not only uſeful, 
but abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of life, as 
being able to free the lungs from every kind of irrita- 
ting ſubſtance or foulneſs, which might ſoon bring on 
a ſuffocation. 
companion of every inflammation of the lungs, as well 
as every difficulty in reſpiration; and even frequently 
accompanies the entrance of the pureſt air when the 
trachea and bronchie are excoriated, or become too 
ſenſible. Examples alſo are not wanting, where a vio- 
lent and troubleſome cough has ariſen from an irrita- 
tion of the nervous ſyſtem, or even of ſome particular 
part, of the ear, for inſtance, the ſtomach and inteſtines 
by worms, the liver by inflammation, &c. 

Conghing may alſo be voluntarily excited, and may 
then be managed at pleaſure. Even when involuntary, 
it may be moderated, or ſuppreſſed, by a contrary ef- 
fort: though a violent fit of coughing cannot by any 
means be reſiſted. When it is once excited, the cough 
goes on till the irritating ſubſtance be expelled, or the 
ſenſe of irritation aboliſhed, or perhaps overcome by a 
more uneaſy ſenſation than even the cough itſelf ; aft- 

| ter, 


Hence a cough is almoſt an inſeparable _ 
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of Reſpira - interval, the cough alſo comes on. 


tiou. 


. 
ter which, the irritation again returning at a certain 
ence we are 
taught a method of allaying and quieting this moſt 


troubleſome malady, though frequently it is not in our 


power to remove the cauſe of it altogether. 
A very violent cough is often dangerous. For by 
the retention of the breath, and the ſtrong efforts made 


in coughing, a great quantity of blood is collected in 


the lungs, of which the veſſels are diſtended, and fre- 
quently broken; and hence there ſometimes happens a 
violent and even fatal hemorrhage. More frequently, 


however, it is the cauſe of a ſſower, though equally 


fatal, diſeaſe. Nay, a frequent and troubleſome cough, 


without any great hemorrhage, or even without any 
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hemorrhage at all, may 17 the lungs to ſuch a 


degree, eſpecially if they be of a more tender ſtruc- 
ture than uſual, as to lay the foundation of a phthiſis 
almoſt always incurable. 

Again, by a long · continued and violent cough, the 
flage of the blood through the lungs being impeded, 
it muſt neceſſarily flow through the veins towards the 
head: hence redneſs and lividneſs in the countenance, 
hemorrhages, palſies, apoplexies, and ſometimes mor- 
tal convulſions. . Laſtly, by a violent cough the abdo- 
minal viſcera are perpetually compreſſed with remark- 
able violence; and if any part happens to be weaker 
than uſual, a hernia, prolapſus uteri, abortion, or ſi- 
milar accidents, may happen. 

Even when the cough is more gentle, if it happens 
to be importunate and frequent, although we have no- 
thing of this kind to fear, yet the patient is by no 
means free from danger; as he is thereby agitated, fa- 
tigued, has his conſtitution broken, is deprived of reſt, 
has a fever brought upon him, his lungs are ſhaken 
and irritated, digeſtion and all the other functions are 
impeded, till at Fat he ſinks under a complication of 
malatlies. | | | 

| Sneezing is ſomewhat akin to cough, as conſiſtin 
of a very full inſpiration, to which ſucceeds a mo 


violent exſpiration, by which the air is driven out 


through the noſtrils with immenſe violence, and ſweeps 
the paſſage through them as it goes out. It is a con- 
vullion much more violent than a cough, and is beſides 
very difficult to be ſtopped when once a propenſity to 
it has taken place. As a cough proceeds from an irri- 
tation of the glottis, trachea, bronchia, and lungs, ſo 
ſneezing ariſes from an irritation of the membrane of 
the noſtrils, but rarely from ſympathy with any diſtant 
part. It is ſometimes of ſervice, as well as a cough ; 


though it is alſs ſometimes prejudicial, for the reaſons 


which have been already aſſigned. 

The laſt part of Dr Gregory's treatiſe neceſſary to 
be taken notice of here, is that which conſiders diſ- 
eaſes ariſing. from. a bad digeſtion, diſordered motion 
of the inteſtines, and ſome of the principal ſecretions. 
The firſt of theſe, he ſays, are ſometimes very trouble- 
ſome, though ſeldom dangerous. The principal ſymp- 
toms are oppreſſion, anxiety, pain at the ſtomach ; 
eructation, by reaſon of air extricated from the fer- 
menting aliments, and irritating the ſtomach ; nauſea 
and vomiting, from the irritation and diſtenſion of the 
ſame organ ; the belly ſometimes too coſtive, and ſome- 
times too looſe; a defect of nouriſhment ; a general 
* 2 of the ſolid parts; too great thin- 
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neſs of the fluids ; all the functions impeded; pain of Diſorders 
the head; vertigo, ſyncope, aſthma, palpitation; great ® 


ſinking of the ſpirits, eſpecially if the patient has 
been of a pecuhar conſtitution ; ſometimes the gout, 
ſometimes a dropſy, or a flow fever which may prove 
mortal. WR 

The motion of the inteſtines may be either too great 
or too little; and hence proceeds either coſtiveneſs or 
looſeneſs. The former is frequently not to be account- 
ed morbid; but, when it is, it may ariſe from the 
ſtructure of the inteſtines being injured, or ſrom their 
being ſhut up or obſtructed by ſpaſm or otherwiſe, or 
from a deficiency of thoſe humours which moiſten the 
inteſtines ; or it may ariſe from mere debility, from a 
palſy of the fibres perhaps, or from a deficiency of the 
uſual ſtimulus, of the bile, for inſtance, or from too 
dry or {lender a diet. | 

The conſequences of long- continued coſtiveneſe, are 
firſt an affection of the alimentary canal, and, then of 
the whole body. The ſtomach is diſeaſed, and does 
not digelt the aliments properly; the whole body is 
leſt deſtitute of its uſual ſtimulus; the blood is cor- 
rupted, perhaps from the reſorption of the putrid mat- 
ter into it. The circulation through the abdominal 
viſcera is impeded ; hence frequent and irregular con- 
geſtions, varices of the veins, hemorrhoids, &c. Nay 


the inteſtines themſelves being overloaded, diſtended 


and irritated by an heavy, acrid, and putrid load of 
aliment or other matters, are excited to new and un- 
uſual contractions, which, if they do not get the bet- 
ter of the obſtruction, bring on tormina, eolic, or an 
iliac paſſion, inflammation and gangrene, fatal in a 
very ſhort time. 25 

Looſeneſs, or diarrhœa, is a malady extremely com- 
mon; being ſometimes a pri mary diſeaſe, and ſome- 
times only a ſymptom or an effect of others. Some- 
times it is a ſalutary effort of nature, ſuch as the 


phyſician ought to imitate and bring on by art. It 


is alſo familiar to infants, and to people of a certain 
conſtitution ; and to them coſtiveneſs 15 very prejudi- 
cial. It may ariſe, in the firſt place, ir-m ſomething 
taken into the body, or generated in the inteſtines ; 
from a fermentation and corruption of the maſs of ali- 
ments ; from the bile beiny too abundant and acrid, or 
from blood or pus poured into the inteſtines ; from the 
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Looſe neſs. 


inteſtines themſelves being eroded, or deprived of their 


natural mucus; from the humoms being driven from 
the ſurface of the body towards the inward parts, as 
by cold, eſpecially when applied to the bet; cr from 


a general corruption of the whole body, as in the 


phthiſis, hectie, or putrid fever, eſpecially towards the 
end of theſe diſorders. In fevers it is ſometimes ſalu- 
tary, or even puts an end to the diſeaſe altogether, or 
at leaſt renders it milder : more frequently, however, 
deriving its origin from putreſcency, it is of no ſer. 
vice, but rather exhauſts the ſtrength of the patient. 
A diarrhea likewiſe, almoſt incurable, and often mor- 
tal in a ſhort time, Fequently ariſes after the opera- 
tion for the fiſtula in ano. Some have their inteſtines 
ſo extremely weak and moveable, that from the ſlighteſt 


cauſe, ſuch as catching cold, any violent commotion. 


of the mind, &c, they are ſubje& to à violent diarrhœa. 
Laſtly, whatever be its origin, if it hath continued for 
a long time, the viſcera are rendered fo weak and ir- 

| 'M ritable, 
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' Þſorders ritable, that the diſeaſe; though often removed, ſtill fions of the mind; diſagreeable imaginations or dif. Diforder® 
of the Ali- returns f:om the ſlighteſt cauſes, and even ſuch as are courſes, frequently induce nauſea and vomiting. of the Ali- 


Ry not eaſily diſcovered. Theſe affections are often ſerviceable by freeing the "Can, 
w—— A diarrhea proves very pernicious, by hindering ſtomach from ſomething with which it was overloaded; cw, 
digeſtion and the nouriſhment of the body; for the promoting ſpitting in ſome caſes where the lungs are 
ſtomach is commonly affected, and the alments paſs overcharged with mucus, blood, pus, or water; pro- 
through the inteſtines ſo .quickly, that they can nei- ducing ſweat, and a free and proper diſtribution of 
ther be properly digeſted, nor are the lacteals able to blood to the ſurface of the body; partly, perhaps, by 

abſorb the chyle from them as they go along. Such a the great ſtraining which accompanies vomiting, but 


violent evacuation is alſo hurtful by exhauſting the 
body, and carrying cf a great quantity of the nutri- 
tious matter from the blood. Neither, indeed; 'is it 
only the alimentary maſs which is, thrown out ſooner 
than it ought to be; but at the ſame time, a great 
quantity of the fluids ſecreted in the inteſtines, ſo that 
the whole body quickly partakes of the debility. 
Sometimes a violent and long-continued. diarrhea 
riſes to ſuch a height, that the aliment is diſcharged 
with little or no alteration, Sometimes alſo, though 


rarely, from a fimilar cauſe, or from the obſtruction 


of the meſenteric glands, and its other paſſages into the 


blood, the chyle itſelf is thrown out like milk along 


rather by that wonderful ſympathy which takes place 


between the ſtomach and ſkin: and hence, in many 
diſeaſes, vomiting is a moſt excellent remedy. It is 


however in ſome caſes hurtful, if too violent or too fre- 
quently repeated, partly by debilitating and making 
the ſtomach more eaſily moved; and partly by fati- 
_ the patient with violent ſtrainings, which occa- 
jon hernias, abortions, &c. | e $9 +4 


US 3 
Sometimes we find the motion of the inteſtines lliac pai- 


totally inverted, from the anus to the month; a 


. moſt dangerous diſtemper, which hath obtained the 


name of the iliac paſſion. It moſt frequently ariſes. 
from ſome obſtrudion in the alimentary eanal hinder- 


fon. 


with the excrements; and this diſeaſe is called the ing the deſcent of the excrements, as ſcirrhus, ſpaſm, 
Jiuxus celiacus. | | inflammation, &c.: though the moſt perfect iliac paſ- 

A dyſentery is attended with very ſevere gripes in ſion takes place without any obſtruction, ſo that cly- 
the belly, a frequent defire of going to ſtool, and ſters will be vomited ; and even after this has conti- 
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vain efforts which excrete nothin 


companied with exceſſive debility, and frequently 
with putreſcency and fever. It is thought to ariſe 
from the conſtriction of ſome part of the inteſtines, 
of the colon eſpecially : by which means the bowels, 
though ever ſo much irritated, can paſs nothing; nei- 
ther can the diſeaſe be removed until the belly has 
been well purged by proper medicines. 

A teneſmus is a frequent and inſatiable propen- 


ſity to ſtool, without being able to paſs any thing, 


notwithſtanding the moſt violent efforts. It may be oc- 
caſioned by any kind of irritation, either of the rec- 


tum ' itſelf or of the neighbouring parts, by acrid 


ſubſtances taken into the body; by ſome of the ſtrong- 
er purges, eſpecially aloes, which is very difficult of 


ſolution, and will paſs even to the rectum with very 


little alteration ; by a violent and obſtinate diarrhea, 
dyſentery, hzmorrhoids, worms, fiſtula, calculus, ulcer 
in the bladder, urethra, &c. It is often very perni- 
cious, both from the exceſſive uneaſineſs it occaſions to 
the patient, and from its exhauſting his ſtrength, by the 
frequent and vain efforts bringing on a prolapſus ani, 
and communicating the violent irritation to the neigh- 
bouring parts, as the bladder, &c. | 


. »# . ot . 
Nauſca and A nauſea and vomiting are diforders very common, 
. vomiting, and owing to almoſt innumerable cauſes : not only to 


affections of the ſtomach itſelf, but alſo to affections and 
irritations of the remoteſt parts of the body which 
may act upon the ſtomach by ſympathy. Every irri- 
tation and diſtention of that viſcus therefore, a load 
of crade aliment, an obſtructionꝰ about the pylorus, 
all acrid fabſtances taken into it, diſeaſes of the liver, 
inteſtines, kidneys, uterus, the head, the feet, the ſkin 


or indeed the whole body, inflammation, the ſtone, 


king's evil, ſcirrhus, apoplexy, compreſſion of the 


brain, fracture of the ſkull, vertigo, ſyncope, violent 


pain, the gout, eſpecially when repelled, fevers, paſ- 


beſides the mucus 
of the inteſtines mixed with a little blood ; and is ac- 


nued for ſeveral days, the patients have at length re- 


covered, 8 „ 
A ſlighter degree of the iliac paſſion, namely the 
inverſion of the periſtaltic motion of the duodenum, 
always takes place in long continued and violent vo- 
miting, as in ſea- ſickneſs, or when a perſon has taken 


too large a doſe of an emetic 3; by which means a vaſt 


quantity of bile frequently aſcends into the ſtomach, 


and is diſcharged by vomiting. 


: 6 
An exceſſive vomiting with looſeneſs is called a che- Cholera. 


ſera, when the matter diſcharged has a bilious appear- 
ance. It ariſes from a very great irritation of the ali- 


mentary canal without any obſtruction; and is for the 


moſt part occaſioned by too | a quantity, or 
from an acrimony of the bile, | 

its name. It may originate from ſeveral cauſes, as 
too ſtrong a doſe of an emetic and cathartic- medicine, 


om whence it takes 


eating too great a quantity of ſummer-fruits, &c. 


and is a very violent malady, often killing the pa- 
tient in a few hours, unleſs proper remedies be applied 
in time. | | 


8 3 
From a ſuppreſſion of any of the ſecretions, or a Obſtruded 


diſorder of any of the ſecretory organs, many mil- perſpira- 


chiefs may ariſe. A diminution of perſpiration pro- tion. 


duces plethora, laſſitude, languor, depreſſion of mind, 
bad digeſtion, loſs of appetite, and even a general cor- 
ruption of the humours from the retention of ſuch a 
quantity of putreſcent matter. The more ſuddenly the 
diminution or ſuppreſſion of the perſpiration takes 
place, the fooner the miſchief is produced, and the 
greater it is; not only by retaining the matter which 
ought to be thrown out, but by repelling the humours 


from the ſurface of the body, and directing them to 


other parts; whence fevers, inflammations, congeſtions 

of the blood, &c. frequently take place. | 
Thus ſuppreſſion of perſpiration may ariſe from many 
different caufes ; as flom cold ſuddenly applied to the 
body when very bot ; ſometimes from very violent 
paſſions 


Diforders © paſſions of the mind or from ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, as the 


of Seere- 


tion. 
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yſteries,. &c. It may be ſuppreſſed alſo by that kind 
of conſtriction of the veſſels ot the ſkin which is produ- 
ced by various kinds of evers, the nature of which has 
hitherto been but little known. 5 
Exceſſive perſpiration or ſweating is injurious by de- 
bilitating the body, relaxi 


fainting and death; though it muſt be owned that we 


cannot eaſily bring examples of people having from 
this cauſe their blood inſpiſſated, corrupted, or being 


thence made liable to inflammations and fevers. , 
A ſuppreſſion of urine is flill more dangerous than 


Suppreſſion that of perſpiration, and unleſs reheved-in a ſhort time 


of urine, 


I« 
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will certainly prove fatal. This diſorder, which is call - 


ed iſcburia, may ariſe from various diſeaſes of the kid- 


neys, ureters, bladder, urethra, &c. Thus any obſtruc- 


tion or irritation of one or other of the kidneys or ure- 
ters, by a ſtone, gravel, mucus, blood, inflammations, 


fpaſm, ſuppuration, ſcirrhus, ſwellings of the neigh- 


bouring parts, &c. may either prevent the urine from 


being ſecreted, or may give riſe to a ſcanty or depraved 


ſecretion, or finally may obſtru& its paſſage into the 
bladder after it is ſecreted. 2 | 
The urine alſo, after it has entered the bladder, 
is there frequently ſuppreſſed, by reaſon of various 
diſorders to which that organ is liable, as an irritation 
or inflammation, ſpaſm, acrid ſubſtances injected, or 


- ſympathy with the neighbouring parts; or by reaſon 


of the texture of the bladder itſelf being deſtroyed, or 
from a palſy, ſcirrhus, ulcer, &c. in the bladder. 
Or, laſtly, the urine may be retained in the blad- 


der from a general ſtupor, as from a diſeaſe of the 


brain, which happens in ſome fevers, when the pa- 
tient is neither ſenſible of the uſual ſtimulus, nor 
even of one much greater, ſo that the fibres can 
ſcarcely be excited to contraction by any means what- 
ever. This, in fevers, is always a bad ſign, and ſome- 
times even proves fatal, A | 

A ſuppreſſion of urine for any length of time 
produces an immenſe diſtenſion of the bladder, op- 
preſſion, uneaſineſs, and pain, not only of the part 
itſelf, but of the ſurrounding ones, and even of the 
whole body; a ſpaſm, or inſuperable conſtriction of 
the ſphin&er ; an inflammation, gangrene, or lacera- 
tion of the bladder itſelf: a violent irritation of the 
whole habit ; then a nauſea, vomiting, vertigo, ge- 


neral ſtupor, and an impregnation of the whole maſs 
of blood with a humour of an urinous nature, which at 
laſt being poured out into various cavities of the body, 


eſpecially of the head, ſoon brings on a deep ſleep, con- 
vulſions, and death. 12 | 


From the ſame cauſes, but acting with leſs force, 


proceeds that diſeafe called a dyſuria, when the urine 
paſſes with- difficulty and pain, and is frequently 
red, black, bloody, purulent, mucous and ſandy ; 
the reaſon of which appearances is very much un- 
known.—The moſt frequent complaint, however, in 
making water, is where the patient has a continual and 


*traygury- violent deſire of paſſing his urine, while at the ſame 


time only two or three drops can be paſſed at once, 
and that not without ſome pain. This is occaſioned 
even in healthy people, by ſome acrid ſubſtance taken 


into the ſtomach ; and is very common to old people, 


the ſkin, and expoſing the 
patient to all the evils which ariſe from catching: cold. 
It may even be carried to ſuch a height as to produce 


MW EDIC1INE. 


who are generally ſubject to diſorders of the kidneys 
and bladder. It ariſes alſo frequently from a ſtone 
irritating the bladder, or from an inflammation of it, 
or its being deprived of its mucus, or this laſt being 


- ſomehow or other corrupted ; or laſtly, from certain 


diſeaſes or ſome particular ſtate of the neighbouring 
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parts, as of the uterus, vagina, urethra, proſtrate 


0 
Akin to the ſtrangury is an incontinence of urine, 
when the patient's water either comes away againſt 
his will, or altogether without his knowledge. This 
diſorder may ariſe from debility, palſy, an ulcer cr 


wound, or any long-continued and violent irritation 


of the bladder, eſpecially of its ſphincter, as from a 
ſtone, a] general palſy, or in females, difficult labour 
injuring the neighbcuring parts. — This ſymptom oc- 


1202 
Inconti 
nence of 
urine. 


curs in a great number of diſeaſes, eſpecially in th 
hydrocephalus.—Sometimes the urine is expelled with 


violence, either by reaſon of univerſal ſpaſms, or by 
violent contractions of the muſcles of reſpiration, as 
in ſneezing, laughter, &c. | : | 
Among the diſorders incident to the urine we 
may reckon the production of calculi, which frequcatly 


bring on the moſt excrutiating and dangerous diſeaſes. 


— The urine, beſides the water and ſalts, contains no 
ſmall ſhare of the glutinous part of the blood already 


ſomewhat corrupted, and ſtill irclined to farther cor- 


ruption. Hence the urine even of the moſt healthy 
people depoſits a ſediment after it has ſtood for ſome 
time ; and though none of this ſediment be formed in 


I2T 
Urinary 
calculi. 


an healthy body, yet if the ſmalleſt particle of foreign 


matter be introduced into the bladder, a crut ſoon 
gathers round it, and it is ſure to become the baſis of 


a ſtone, wh.ch by degrees grows to a very great 


ſize. It is not unlikely, alſo, that ſome unknown 


fault of the fluids may contribute to the production 


of thoſe calculi, as the ſtone is well known to be an 
hereditary diſeaſe, and to be born with the patient. 


Calculous perſons alſo are commonly ſubject to com- 
plaints of the ſtomach, eſpecially to an acidity of it; 


and many have received no little relief from alkaleſcent 
or alkaline medicines.— From the ſame canſes may 
calculi be formed in the kidneys ; from which proceed 
a horrid train of ſymptoms deſcribed in the ſubſequent 
part of this treatiſe. | | | 

It is now found by accurate experiments of the 
moſt able chemiſts, that urinary calculi do not, as was 
once ſuppoſed, conſiſt almoſt entirely of an earthy mat- 
ter. Their principal conſtituent is a peculiar acid 
approaching more nearly to the phoſphoric found in 
the bones than to any other. But the acid of cal- 
culus being in ſome reſpects peculiar in its nature, has 
among modern chemiſts obtained a peculiar name, and 
been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 4Uthic aci!. 


It is highly probable that this acid preſent in the cir- 


culating maſs, is precipitated and diſengaged by the 
introduction of other acids, and thus thrown off in 
greater quantities by the kidneys. Thus then we can 
underſtand the influence of acids as tending to the gc- 


neration of calculus, and of alkalies as tending to 


prevent it. | 

The laſt diſorder here to be taken notice of is a 
diſorder of the glands themſelves, owing to ſume kind 
of obſtruction, and is one of the moſt dreadful dil 
eaſes incident to human nature. Hence happens a 
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PRACTICE of MIDI 


1 Beirrbur. great ſwelling and ſurpriſing hardneſs, not only 


without pain, but ſometimes even with a diminution 
of ſenſation in the part affected; and when the 
gland is thus affected, it is called a ſeirrhus.. Some- 
times it remains in this ſtate for a long time ; but 
ſooner or later produces the moſt excruciating tor- 
ment. By degrees it is affected with a flow and ma- 
lignant ſuppuration, degenerating into an horrid ulcer, 
couſuming not only the part itſelf, but eatin 


away 
the neighbouring ones, and corrupting the who 7 
with the moſt acrid and incurable poiſon. This diſeaſe 


is called a cancer, of which 
known. | Rn 


the cauſes are very little 


of 1 curing, and alleviating, theſe 


diſeaſes to which mankind are ſubjected. While theſe 


affections, however, are in number almoſt infinite, each 
in its progreſs is ſubjected to almoſt endleſs varieties 
from differences in climate, conſtitution, treatment, 


and a variety of other particulars. Hence we may 


readily explain both the difficulty of. diſtinguiſhing | 


morbid affections from each other in actual practice, 
and the diverſity of names which have been affixed to 


them in the writings of ancient phyſicians. It may 


readily be ſuppoſed, that in this as well as other ſub- 
jects, there has been a gradual improvement from the 


progreſſive labours of induſtrious and ingenious men. 


And although much yet remains to be done in the 
proper arrangement and diſtinction of diſeaſes, or 
what has been called methodical noſology, yet there can- 
not be a doubt, that during the courſe of the preſent 


century, this ſubje& has received very great improve- 


ments. For theſe, we are in the firſt place highly in- 
debted to the labours of Franciſcus Boiſſier de Sau- 


vages, an eminent profeſſor of medicine at Montpe- 


her, who, following out an idea ſuggeſted by the ſa- 
gacious Dr Sydenham of England, firſt ſucceſsfully 
attempted to arrange diſeaſes as botaniſts had done 
plants, into claſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies. Since 
the publication of the 1 Methodica of Sauva- 
ges, this ſubject has been ſucceſsfully cultivated by ſe- 


veral ingenious men, particularly-by Sir Charles Lin- 


næus of Upſal, to whoſe genius for arrangement every 
branch of natural hiſtory, but botany in particular, 
has been fo highly indebted ; by Rodolphus Auguſ- 
tus Vogel, an eminent profefſor at Gottengen : and by 
22 Baptiſt Sagar, a diſtinguiſhed phyſician at Ig- 
aw in Moravia: but of all the ſyſtems of arrange- 
ment yet preſented to the medical world, that pub- 


liſhed by the late illuſtrous Dr William Cullen of 


Edinburgh, may juſtly be conſidered as the beſt. In 
treating, therefore, ef the principal diſeaſes to which 
the human body is ſubjected, we ſhall follow his plan, 
endeavouring to deliver the beſt eſtabliſhed obſerva- 
tions reſpecting the hiſtory, theory, and practice of 
each. And in treating of particular genera of diſeaſes, 
although we follow the arrangement of Dr Cullen, 
yet for the ſatisfaction of the reader, we ſhall point 


out the claſſes to which the ſame affection is referred 


of them have referred 


IQ 21-8: EK. 
of 
know any thing reſpecting it, an account has already 
been given in Auron; and after what has alrea 
been ſaid of the different functions, and of the mor- 
bid affections, to which theſe are ſubjected, we may con- 
clude our remarks on the theory of medicine, with 
mentioning the remarkable verſatility of the human con- 
ſtitution ; which, more than that of any other atiimal, 
is capable of accommodating itfelf to every climate, and 
to all kind of diet. Hence we may conclude, that a 
large proportion of the diſeaſes to which we are ſubject- 
ed are produced by ourſelves. 5 POT 


ſtitution. 


N 


x x, or an Account of the principal Diſeaſes to which the 
Haan i , 


E have already defined medicine to be the art 


by the other eminent writers whom we have mention- 
ed. And on this account, it may not be improper 
briefly to enumerate the general claſſes to which each 


M The claſſes of 8 are, | 
1. Vins. 68. Debilitates. 
2 Febres.. 31 1-1 
3. Phl TIS 8. Velaniz, 75 
I) be claſſes of Linnæus are, 
1. Exanthematici. 7. Motorit, 
2. Critici. | TS | Suppreſſorii. 
3. Phlogiſtici. 9. Evacuatorii. 
4. Dolorofi. 10. Deformes. 
F. Mentales. 11. Vitia, 
6. Quietales. e 
II be claſſes of Vogel are 
2. Profluvia. 8. Cachexie. 
3. Epiſcheſes. 9. Paranoiz. 
4. Dolores. 10. Vitia. 
5. Spaſmi. | 11. Deformitates. 
"The claſſes of Sagar are, 
1. Vitia. 8. Anhelationes. 
2. Palgæ. 9. Debilitates. 
3. Cachexiæ. 10. Exanthemata. 
4. Dolores. 11. Phlegmaſiæ. 
5. Fluxus. 12. Febres. 


6. Suppreſſiones. 


Aſter this ſhoyt view of different claſſifications, we 
ſhall next preſent to our readers a more particular ac- 
count of the arrangement of Dr Cullen; which, al- 
though it can by no means be repreſented as free from 
errors or imperfections, is yet in many reſpects the beſt 
that bas hitherto been publiſhed. 3535 


CuLlLEN's Arrangement. 


wn e romimgen 
ater an horror; conſiderable heat; many of the fune- 


generation, and of chat function as far as we yet _ one 


General 
Arrange» 
ment 0 
Di ſeaſes 


. local affection, following langour, * and other 


miniſhed. 
O abs I. Febres. Pyresla without any primary 


ſymptoms of debility. 


Set. I. [ntermittentes. Fevers ariſing from the 


miaſma of marſhes ; with an apyrexia, or at leaſt a very 


evident remiſſion ; but the diſeaſe returns conſtantly, 
and for the moſt part with a horror or nns 


There is 3 paroxyſm in a day. 


— 


Genus I. 


mid-day. A tertian heat either; 


I. An apyrexia interpoled ; _ 
1. Varying the duration of the paroxyſms. 


A. The tertian whoſe paroxyſms are not extended 
beyond 12 hours, 


B. The tertian with paroxyſims extended MEWS 


12 hours | 
2. Varying in the return of the e e 


C. The tertian returning every day with unequal 


paroxyſms alternately ſimilar to one another. 


D. The tertian returning every third day with two 


paroxyſins on the ſame day. 


E. The tertian returning every day, with two pa- 
roxyſms on every third day, and only one on the in- 


termedlate ones. 


F. The tertian returning every day, with a notable 
remiſſion interpoſed between the odd and the even 
days, but a leſs remarkable one between the even and 
the odd one. Pl 

.. Varying in its ſymptoms. 
us The tertian accompanied with a diſpoſition. to 


965 Accompanied with ſpaſm and convulſive mo- 
tions. 


I. Accompanied with an effloreſcence on the ſkin. 
K. With phlegmaſia. 


+ Webs in being complicated wag: other dif. 


Varyin as to its ori 

f With * ED: only of a rein be- 
tween the paroxyſims, 

Genus II. Quartana. Similar paroxyſms, with 
an interval of about 72 hours, coming on in the af. 
ternoon. 

I. With the interpoſition of an apyrexia. 

1. Varying in the type. 

A. The quartan with ſingle paroxyſms, returning 
every fourth day, none on the other days. | 

B. With ' two paroxyſms every fourth day, and 
none on the other days. ö 


C. With three paroxyſms every fourth day, and 


none on the intermediate days. 


D. Of the four days having only the third free 
from fever, with ſimilar paroxyſms every fourth day. 
E. The quartan coming on every day, with ſimilar 


paroxyſms every fourth day. 


2. Varying in its ſymptoms. 


3. Varying in being complicated with other dif. 
eaſes. 


II. With a routing only between the paroxyſms. 


Genus III. Quotidiana. Similar paroxyſms with 
an inverval of about 24 hours, coming on in the 
morning. , 


rtiana. Similar paroxyſms at an inter- 
val of about 48 hours, coming on moſt n at 
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tions injured ; the ſtrength of the limbs n, di- pi 


I. With the interpoſition of apyrexia. 
1. Varies in being ſolitary. 

A. Univerſal. 

B. P Ar tial. 

2. Complicated with other diſeaſes. 

II. With a remiſſion only between the paroryſms. 
Sect. II. Continue. Fevers without any intermiſ- 
ſion, and not occaſioned by marſh miaſmata; attended 
with exacerbations and remiſſions, though not very 
remarkable. 


Genus IV. Synocha. Great heat; à frequent, 


Rrong, and 3 pulſe ; high. coloured urine ; the func- 


tions of the ſenſorium a little diſturbed. 
| Genus V. Typhus. A contagious diſeaſe; the 
heat not 2 above the natural; the pulſe ſmall, 
weak, an the moſt part ect the urine little 
changed ; ; the functions of the ſenſorium very much 
diſturbed, and the ſtrength greatly diminiſhed, 

The ſpecies are, 

L. Typhus petechialis. Typhus for the moſt part 
with petechiæ. 

Monit in degree, 1. Mild typhus. 2. Mali gnant 

us. 


II. Typhus i&erodes. Typhus with a yellowneſs 
of the ſkin. 

Genus VI. Synochus. A contagious | diſeaſe. A 
fever compoſed of a ſynocha and typhus ; in the begin- 
ning a ſynocha, but towards the end a typhus. 


Orprr II. Phlegmaſiz. A ſynocha fever, with in- 
flammation or topical pain, the internal function of the 
part being at the ſame time mjured; the blood cover-. 
ed with ſize. 


Genus VII. 0 Pyrexia; rednefs, 2 


W 3 tenſion, ſome external part. 
e ſpecies are, 
I. Phlogoſis (phlegmone) of a vivid red colour; a 


ſwelling well defined, for the moſt part elevated to 2 
point, and frequently degenerating into an abſcets, 
with a beating or throbbing pain. 

The variations are, 1. In the form. 2. In the ſi- 
tuation. 

II. Phlogoſis ( erythema) of à reddiſh colour, va- 
niſhing by preſſure; of an unequal and creeping cir- 
cumference, with ſcarce any ſwelling ; ending in the 
ſealing; off the cuticle, in phlyctenæ, or bliſters. 

The variations are, 1. In the degree of violence. 
2. In the remote caufe. 3. In being complicated 
with other diſeaſes. | 

The- conſequences of a phlogoſis are, an impoſt- 
hume, gangrene, ſphacelus. | 

Genus VIII. Ophthalmia. A redneſs and pain of 
the eye, with an inability to bear the light; for the 
moſt part with an effuſion of tears. | 

The ſpecies and varieties of the ophthalmia are, 

I. Idiopatic. 

1 Ophthalmia (membranarum), in the tunica adnata, 
and the membranes lying under it, or the coats of 
the eye. 

A. Varying in the degree of the external inflam- 
mation. 

B. In the internal coats affected. 

2. Ophthalmia (anf) of the eye-lids, with ſwel- 
ling, eroſion, and glutinous exſudation. 

41. Symptomatic. 
1, From a diſeaſe of the eye itſelf. 


2. From. 
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2. From diſeaſes of other parts, or of the whole 
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ment of 
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neſs and ſwelling, acccmpanied with a ſynocha. 


Genus IX. Phreaitie Violent pyrexia ; pain of 
the head; redneſs of the face and eyes; inability to 
endure the light or any noiſe ; WOO a fierce 
delirium, or typhomania. | | 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus X. Cynanche. Pan Gaketitnes inclining 
to a typhus; difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing ; 3 
with a ſenſation of narrowneſs in the fauces. | 

The ſpecies are, 

I. Cynanche (ton/+ _— affecting the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces, but eſpecially the tonſils, with red- 


IT. Cynanche (maligna) affecting the tonſils and mu- 
cous membrane of the fauces with fwelling, redneſs, and 
mucous cruſts of a whitiſh or aſh- colour, creeping, 
and covering ulcers ; with a typhus fever and exanthe- | 


mata. 
III. Cynanche (trachealis) attended with difficult re- 


ſpiration, noiſy and hoarſe inſpiration, loud cough, with- 


out any apparent tumor in the fauces, ſomewhat dif- 


ficult deglutition, and a ſynocha. 


IV. Cynanche (pharingea) attended with redneſs i in 
the bottom of the fauces, very difficult and painful 
deglutition, reſpiration ſufficiently free, and a ſy- 
nocha. 

V. Cynanche (parotidæa) with great Feld of the 
parotids and maxillary glands appearing on the out- 
ſide; the reſpiration and deglutition but little injured; 
A ſynocha, for the moſt part mild. 

Diſeaſes of this genus are ſymptomatic, ether from 
external or internal cauſes. 

Genus XI. Pneumonia. Pyrexia, with a pain 
in ſome part of the thorax, my reſpiration, and 


cough. The ſpecies are. 


I. Peripneumony, with a pulſe not always hard, but 
ſometimes ſoft 3 an obtuſe pain of the breaſt ; the re- 
ſpiration always difficult; ſometimes the patient can- 
not breathe unleſs in an upright poſture; the face ſwell- 
ed, and of a livid colour; the cough for the moit pat 
moiſt, frequently bloody. 

1. Simple idiopathic peripneumonies. 

Varying in degree. 

2. Idiopathic peripneumonies complicated with fever. 

3. Symptomatic peripneumonies. 

IT. Pleuriſy, with a hard pulſe; for the moſt part 
attended with a pungent pain of one fide, augmented 
chiefly during the time of inſpiration ; an uneaſineſs 


when lying on the fide ; a moſt painful cough, dry in 


the beginning of the diſeaſe, afterwards moilt, and 
TOY bloody. 
Simple idiopathic pleuriſies. | 
2. Pleurifies, complicated (1. ) With fever. 
With catarrh. 
3. Symptomatic pleuriſies. 
4. Falſe pleuriſies. 


th fever. (2. 


The e of pleuriſy : are a vomica or em- 


yema. 


Genus XIII. Carditis. Pyrexia; pain about the 


heart; anxiety ; difficulty of breathing; cough ; un- 


equal pulle ; ; palpitation of the heart, and fainting. 


CINE. 


I. Idiopathic. r Ws N 2 General 
II. Symptomatic. on Arrange- 
Genus XIV. Peritonitis. Pyreria; pain of 5 85 See 


belly, exaſperated by an upright poſture, without 
the proper ſigns of other abdominal phlegmaſic, If 
the diagnoſtics of the following. diſeaſe are given, 


N 


they may be reckoned as ſo wp XA es of this 


genus. 


properly ſo — EO my _ of the abdo- 
men. 


II. Peritonitis 7 omenta. is) in the Peritonzum ex- 
tended through the omentum. 


I. Peritonitis (propria) ſituated in che peritonæum, 5 


III. Peritonitis (meſenterica) in the peritoneym 85 


ſpread through the meſetery. 


Genus XV. Gaſtritis. Pyrexia meliving 


to a ty 


phus ; anxiety ; pain and heat of the epigaſtrium, aug- " | 


mented when any thing is taken into the ſtomach ; an 


inclination to vomit, and an immediate reje&tion 9; bo 


every thing ſwallowed ; an N 

I. Idiopathic. | 

1. From internal cauſes... - - 

A. Gaſtritis 6 attended with acute 
pain and violent pyrexia. 

2. From external cauſes. 

B. Gaſtritis (ery/ipelatoſa), wh a leſs violent fover 


fauces. 

II. Symptomatic. | WS, 

Genus XVI. Enteritis. Prins a of a bas na- 
ture; pungent pain of the belly, ſtretching and 
twiſting round the ae | e the very 2 
nately bound. | 

I. Idiopathic. _ | | 

1. Enteritis ( 3 ),with acute pain, ViO- 
lent fever, vomiting, and conſtipation of the belly. 

2. Enteritis /ery/ipelatoſa) with leſs acute fever and 
pain, without vomiting ; but accompanied | with a 
diarrhcea, 

II. Symptomatic.  _ 

Genus XVII. Hepatitis. N tenſion and pain 
that of a pleuriſy, but more frequently obtuſe; a pain 
reaching to the clavicle and top of the right ſhoulder 
a difficulty of lying on the left fide ; dyſpnœa; 5 
cough, vomiting, and hickup. 


Genus XVIII. Splenitis. Pyrexia; tenſion, heat, 


and pain; an eryſipelatous redneſs e g ou the 2 


of the right hypochondrium ; ſometimes pungent like 


and ſwelling of the leſt hypochondrium, the pain in- 


creaſing by preſſure ; without the ſigns of nephritis. 
Genus XIX. Nephritis. Pyrexia; pain in the re- 
gion of the kidney, often following the courſe of the 


ureter ; frequent making of water, either thin and co- 


lourleſs, or very red; vomiting; ſtupor of the thigh ; 


ſide. . The ſpecies are, 
I. Idiopathic. Spontaneous. 
II. Symptomatic. 
Genus XX, Cyſtitis. Pyrexia; pain and ſwell- 
ing of the hypogaſtrium, frequent and painful ma' ing 
of water, or iichuria ; and teneſmus. The ſpecies are, 
I. Theſe ariſing from internal cauſes. 
II. Thoſe from external cauſes. 
Genus XXI. Hyſteritis. Pyrexia; heat, tenſion, 


S 


with a retraction or pain of the teſticle of the ſame 


practice. 
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large joints rather than thoſe of the 
. creaſed by external heat. 


affecting a perſon only once in their 
with fever; after a certain time appear phlogoſes, for 


36 


feet or hands; in- 


The ſpecies are either idiopathic or ſymptomatic. 
The former varies in ſituation. e 
A In the muſcles of the loins. | | 


B. In the muſcles of the coxendix. 


Ci. I the muſcles of the breaſt. | | 


Genus XXIII. Odontalgia; a rheumatiſm of the 
jaws from a caries of the teeth. 33 

Genus XXIV. Podagra. An hereditary diſeaſe, 
ariſing- without any evident external cauſe, but for the 
moſt part p̃receeded by an unuſual affection of the ſto- 
mach; pyrexia ; pain of a joint for the moſt part of 
the great toe of the foot, at leaſt infeſting chiefly the 


_ wriſts and ankles; returning by intervals; and often 


alternated with the affections 
internal parts. | 

I. Podagra (regularit) with a pretty violent inflam- 
mation of the joints remaining for ſome days, and by 
degrees going off with ſwelling, itching, and deſqua- 
mation of the affected part. | 

II. Podagra (atonica) with an atony of the ſtomach, 
or ſome other internal part; and either without the uſu- 
al inflammation of the joints, or only wich flight and 
wandering pains ; and frequently alternated with dy- 
ſpepſia, or other ſymptoms of atony. CEN 

III. Podagra (retrograda) with the inflammation 
of the joints ſuddenly receding, and an atony of the 
ſtomach and other parts immediately following. 

IV. Podagra (aberrans) with the inflammation of 
an internal part either preceding or not, and ſuddenly 
receding ; with an inflammation of the joints. 

Genus XXV. Arthropuoſis. Deep, obtuſe, and 
long-continned pains of the joints or muſcular parts, 
frequently following contufions ; with either no ſwell- 


of the breath and other 


ing, or a moderate and diffuſed one; no phlogoſis; 


pyrexia, at firſt gentle, afterwards heQic, and at length 
an impoſthume. FS | 


OrDer III. Exanthemata. Contaginns 3 
ife; beginning 


the moſt part ſmall and in conſiderable number, and 
Ciſperſed over the ſkin. CS | 

Genus XXVI. Eryſipelas. A ſynocha of two or 
three days, for the moſt part attended with drowſineſs, 
often with a delirium. In ſome part of the ſkin, moſt 
frequently the face, appears a phlogoſis erithema. 
(G. VII. Sp. 2.) The ſpecies are, 

I. Eryſipelas (wveſicu/oſum) with erythema, redneſs 


_ creeping, occupying a large ſpace, and in ſome parts 
ending in large bliſters. 8 


II. Eryſipelas (phiy@enodes), with an erythema 
formed of a number of papulz, chiefly occupying the 
trunk of the body, ending in phlyctenæ or ſmall 
bliſters, 

The diſeaſe is alſo ſymptomatic. 

Genus XXVII. Peſtis. An exceedingly contagious 
typhus, with the higheſt debility. On an uncertain. 


M E DU 
fwelling, and pain of the hypogaſtrium ; the os uteri 
painful when touched; vomitting. 

Genus XXII. Rheumatiſmus. 
from an external and frequently very evident cauſe; 
ppyrexia; pain about the joints, frequently purſuing 
the courſe of the muſcles; infeſting the knees and other 


A diſeaſe ariſing 


ſcales. 


LO + NE 
day of the diſeaſe Buboes and carbuncles break forth. 


It is various in degree, but the ſpecies are uncertain. 


Genus XXVIIL Variola; a contagious ſynocha, 
with yomiting, and pain on preſſing the epigaſtrium. 


On the third day begins, and on the fifth is finiſhed, 


the eruption of inflammatory puſtules, which ſuppu- 
rate in. the ſpace of eight days, and at laſt go of in 
cruſts, frequently leaving depreſſed cicatrices or pock- 
pits in the ſkin. The ſpecies are, 

I. Variola (diſcreta) with few, diſtin, turgid pu- 
ſtules, having circular baſes ; the fever ceaſing imme- 
diately after the eruption. | 

II. Variola (confluens) with numerous, confluent, 
irregularly ſhaped puſtules, flaccid, and little eleva- 
ted; the fever remaining after the eruption. 

Genus XXIX. Varicella. Synocha; papulz 
breaking out after a ſhort fever, ſimilar to thoſe of the 
ſmall pox, but hardly ever — to ſuppuration; af- 
ter a few days going off in ſmall ſcales, but never lea- 


ving any mark. | 


nus XXX. Rubeola. A contagious Synocha, 
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with ſneezing, epiphora, and dry hoarſe cough. On 


the fourth day, or a little later, break ſorth ſmall, 
cluſtered, and ſcarce elevated papulæ: after three days 
going off in very ſmall branny ſcales. 
I. Rubeola (vulgaris) with very ſmall confluent, 
corymboſe papulæ, ſcarce riſing above the ſkin. | 
Varying, | | 
1. In the ſymptoms being more ſevere, and the courſe 
of the diſeaſe leſs regular. 
2. In being accompanied with a quinſey. 
3. With a putrid diatheſis. | B71 
II. Rubeola ( variolodes) with diſtinct papulæ, rai- 
ſed above the ſkin. | | | 
Genus XXXI. Miliaria. Synochus with anxiety, 
frequent ſighing, fœtid ſweat, and points on the ſk in. 


On an uncertain day of the diſeaſe, break out red, 
ſmall, diſtinct papulæ, ſpread over the whole body as 


well as the face; the apices of which, after one or 
two days, become very ſmall white puſtules, remaining 
for a ſhort time. _ 1 | 

Genus XXXII. Scarlatina. A contagious Synocha. 
Oa the fourth day of the diſeaſe the face ſwells a little ; 
at' the ſame time an univerſal redneſs occupies the ſkin 


in large ſpots, at length running together ; after three 


days going off in branny ſcales ; frequently ſucceeded. 


by anaſarca. The ſpecies are, 

I. Scarlatina (/mp/ex), not accompanied with cy- 
nanche. | | 

II. Scarlatina (cynanchica}, with an ulcerons cy- 
nanche. | | 

Genus XXXIII. Urticaria. An amphemerina fever. 
On the ſecond day of the diſeaſe, red ſpots reſembling 
the ſtinging of nettles, almoſt vaniſhing during the 
day, but returning in the evening with 
and after a few days going off altogether in very ſmall 


Genus XXXIV. Pemphigus. A contagious ty- 
phus. On the firſt, ſecond, or third day of the difeaſe, 
bliſters break out in ſeveral parts of the body, of the 
bigneſs of a bean, remaining for many days, and at 
laſt pouring out a thin ichor. 


Genus XXXV. Aphtha. Synochus ; the tongue 


ſomewhat ſwelled and of a livid colour, as well as the- 
fauces; eſchars firſt appearing in the fauces, but at 


the fever, 


length. 
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length occupying the whole internal part of the mouth, 
of a white colour, ſometimes diſtinct, often running to- 
gether ; quickly growing again when taken off; 92 
remaining for an uncertain time. 


The ſpecies are, 1. Idiophatic. 2 Symptomatic. bY 


Oxver IV. Hemorrhagiz, | Pyrexia, with a profu- 
fon of blood, without any external violence : the blood 


drawn from a vein hath the fame appearance as in' 


phlegmaſiz. 

Genus XXXVI. Eviſtazic. Pain or weight of thy 
head, redneſs of the face: ghar 1 5 
the noſe. 455 
I. Idiopathic. 


* 


Varyin — to the time of . 
1. Epillanic of young people, with ſymptoms of an 
arterious plethora. 
2. Epiſtaxis of old people, with fymptoms of a ve. 
nous plethora. 
II. Symptomatic. 
1. From internal cauſes. . 
2. From external cauſes. 0 


times of heat in the breaſt; difficulty of breathing; 
tickling 


blood. 
The Idiopathic ſpecies are, 
1. Hemoptyſis (plethorica), without any aud vie- 


lence, and without being preceded by any cough or ſup- 
Pre ſſion of any cuſtomary evacuation. 


2. Hæmoptyſis (violenta), from external vious ap- 


3. Hzmoptyſis (phthifca), after a long continued 
cough, with a leanneſs and debility. 


4. Hzmoptyſis (calculoſa), in which ſome ee ? 
molecules, for the moſt part of a calcareous eme ee 


thrown up. 


5. Hæmoptyſis (vicaria), after the ſuppreſſion of a 


cuſtomary eVacuation. 
Beſides theſe, there are a number of ſymptomatic 


ſpecies mentioned by different authors. The conſe- 


quence of an hæmoptyſis is, a 
Phthifis. A waſting and debility of the body, with 


a cough, hectic fever, and for the moſt part a purulent 


expectoration. The ſpecies are, 


I. An incipient phthiſis, without any expectoration 


of pus. 
II. A confirmed W with an expectoration of 


Pus. 
Both ſpecies vary, 1. As to their remote cauſe. 
2. As to the origin of the purulent matter. 


Genus XXXVIII. Hæmorrhois. Weight and 


pain of the head; vertigo; pain of the loins; pain of 


the anus ; livid painful tubercles, from which for the 
molt part blood flows out; which ſometimes alſo drops 
out of the anus, without any apparent tumor. The 
ſpecies are, 

1. Hzmorrhois (tumens), external from mariſcæ. 

Varyin | 

A. B! oody. 

B. Mucous. 


2. Hzmorrhois (procidens), external from a rods 


ia ani. 


; 3D anus, without an D 


| Redneſs of ihe 
cheeks; a ſenſation of uneaſineſs, or pain, and ſome · 


of the fauces, dither a fevere or leſs vio- 
lent cough, bringing up florid und hr rar frothy. 


Hæmorrhois lun, internal, without any 
„or procidentia ani. 
zmorrhois {ceca), with 3hip Ee ſwelling of 
b 
Genus XXXIX. Menorrhagia. Pains of the back, 
belly, and loins, like thoſe of child buch an unuſual- 
ly copious flux of the menſes or blood from the vagina. 


The ſpecies are, 


1. Menorrhagia (rubra), bloody in. women neither 
with child nor 5 child-birth. - 


2. Menorrhagia (abortus), 0 


rel 


cal diſeaſe. 


ody in women wich 


N Menorrhagia (lachiales), bloody i in women af- | 
ter delivery. 


4. Menorrhagia { vitiorum ) bloody from ſome 1o- 
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5. Menorrhagi ia (alta), ſerous, without any local 


iſeaſe, in 8 not with child. 


. 42 Menorthagia (Nabothi), ferous in women with 
child. 


 Oxver V. Profluvia. n win eee. 


cretion, naturally not bloody. 


Genus XL. ez Pyrexia frequently con- 


tagious; an increaſed excretion of mucus, at leaſt n 


to excrete it. | 
The ſpecies are for the moſt part W | 


1. From cold. n 


2. From con | 


tagion.. 
Genus XLI. aria, C ious pyrexia; 


frequent mucus or bloody ſtools, while the alvine 
feces are for the moſt part retained ; gripes 3 ee 


Varying: 
1. Accompanied with worms. 


2. With the excretion of ſmall oy or | ſebaceous | 


bodies. 
3. With an intermittent fever. 
4. Without blood. 
5. With a miliary fever. 


CLASS II. Nzvzoss. An injury of: the ſenſe 
and motion, without an _—_— pyrexia or _ 


local affection. 


Oubes, I. Comata. A 4 of voluntary mo- 


tion, with fleep, or a deprivation of the ſenſes. | 
Genus XLII. Apoplexia, Almoſt all voluntary 


motion diminiſhed, with ſleep more or leſs profound ; j 


the motion of the heart and arteries remaining. 
The idiopathic ſpecies are, 


1. Apoplexia {ſanguinea) with ſymptoms of . 
"PT lethora, eſpecially of the head. 


poplexia (jzroſa) with a erb g maria over 


de whole body, 5: we yet, in old people. 


3, Apoplexia (hydrocephalica) coming on by de- 
grees ; affecting i lan 


puberty, firſt with laſſitude, a flight fever and pain ot 


the head, then with ſlowneſs of the pulſe, dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye, and drowſineſs. 


ants, or thoſe below the age of * 


4. Apoplexia (atrabikaria ) taking place i in thoſe of 


a melancholic conſtitution. 


5. Apoplexia (traumatica) from ſome. external in- 


jury mechanically applied to the head. 


6. Apoplexia ( venenata) from powerful ſedatives 1 


ken internally or applied an nh | | 
Wo, 4 Saget oi, 
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Apoplexia (-ataleptica) the muſcles remaining 


8 contractile, by external motion of the limbs. 


9. Apoplexia {/uffocata,) from ſome external ſaffo- 
cating power. 


The apoplexia is frequently ſymptomatic. _ 

1 Of an intermitting fever. 2 Continued fever. 
3 Phlegmaſia. 4 Exanthema. 5 Hyſteria. 6 Epilepſy. 
7 Podagra. 8 worms. 9 Iſchuria. 10 Scurvy. © 
. "Genus XLIN. Paralyſis. Only ſome ot the vo- 

luntary motions diminiſhed, frequently with ſleep. 
The idiopathic ſpecies are, ; 
f 4 Paralyſis (partialis) of ſome particular muſcles 


* Paralyſis ( hemiplegica) of one fide of the body. 

Varying according to the conſtitution of the Hogy. 

a. Hemiplegia in a plethoric habit. 

b. In a leucophlegmatic habit. 

3. Paralyſis {paraplegica) of one half of the body 
taken tranſverſely. 

4. Paralyſis ( venenata) from Going powers noplied 
either internally or externally. 

A ſymptom either of an Aſthenia or Palſy i is, 

Tremor; an alternate motion of a limb by frequent 
ſtrokes and intervals. 

The ſpecies are, I Aﬀthenic. 


2 Paralytic. 
vulſive. 


PO 


* 


Oa px II. 1 A diminution 10 the invo- 
luntary motions whether vital or natural. 

Genus XLIV. Syncope; a diminution, or even a 
total ſtoppage, of the motion of the heart for a little. 

I. Idiopathic. 

1. Syncope (cardiaca) -returnin frequently: with- 
out any manifeſt cauſe, with violent palpitations of 
the heart during the intervals —From a fault of the 
heart or neighbouring veſſels. 

2. Syncope [ocrafronalrs ) ariſing from fone evident 
cauſe. From an affection of the whole ſyſtem. _ 

II. Symptomatic ; or ſymptoms of diſeaſes either 


of the whole fyſtem, or of other parts beſides the 


heart. 

Genus XLV. Dyſpepfia. Anorexia, nauſea, vo- 
miting, inflation, belching, rumination, cardialgia, 
gaſtrodynia, more or fewer of thoſe ſymptoms at leaſt 
concurring : from the moſt part with a conſtipation of 


the belly, and without aify other diſeaſe either of the 


ſtomach itſelf or of other parts. 
I. Idiopathic. 
II. Symptomatic. 
1. From a diſeaſe of the Romach itſelf, 
2. From a diſeaſe of other parts, or of che whole 
body. 


3 XLVI. Hypochondriaſis. Dyſpepſia, with 


_ langyor, ſadneſs and fear without any 2 82 cauſes, 


in a melancholy tem ent. 


Genus XLVII. Chloroſis. Dyſpepſia, or a deſire 


of ſomething not uſed as food ; a pale or diſeoloured 
complexion ;. the veins not well filled; a ſoft tumor 
of the whole body; aſthenia ; palpitation; ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes. 

OapkEnIII. Spaſmi. Irregular motions of the-mul. 
cles or muſcular fibres. 

Sect. I. In the animal funfions. 
Vor. XI. 


x 


- 


I CINE. 


Apoplexia /mentabs ) ſrom a Pn of the mind, Genus XI. VIII. Tetanus ;—a ſpaſtic rigidity of General 


almoſt the whole body. 

Varying according to the remote cauſe, as it ariſes 
either from ſomething internal, from cold, or from a 
wound. It varies likewiſe ff from whatever cauſe it 
may ariſe, according to the part of the body affected. 

Genus XLIX. Triſmus. A ſpaſtic rigidity of the 
lower jaw. The ſpecies are, 


I. Triſmus (naſcentium), ſeizing infants under two 
months old. 


2. Triſmus (traumaticus ), ſeizing veople of all ages 
either from a wound or cold. 


Genus L. Convulſio,—An irregular clonic contrac- 
tion of the muſcles without by. 
I. Idiopathic, 


H. Symptomatic. 


Genus LI. Chorea, attacking thoſe who have net 


yet arrived at puberty, moſt commonly within the 10th 
or 14th year, with convulſive motions for the moſt 
part of one ſide in attempting the voluntary motion of 
the hands and arms, reſembling the geſticulations of 


mountebanks; in walking, rather dragging one of their 


feet after them than lifting it. 


Genus LII. Raphania. A ſpaſtic contraction of the 


joints, with a convulſive agitation, and moſt violent pe- 
riodical pain. 


Genus III. Epilepſia A convulſion of the anaſoles, 
with ſleep. 


The idiopathic ſpecies are, 
1. Epilepſia (cerebralis), ſuddenly attacking without 
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any manifeſt cauſe, without any ſenſe of uneafineſs 


preceding, excepting perhaps a flight vertigo or ſco- 
tomia. 


2. 
cauſe, but preceded by the ſenſation of a kind of air 


I: from a certain part of the body towards the 
hea 


Epilepſia (/pmpathetica ), without any manifeſt 


3. Epilepſia (accaſionalis), ariſing from a maniſeſt 


irritation, and ceaſing on the removal of that irrita- 
tion. 

Varying according to the difference of the irritating 
matter. And thus it may ariſe, 


From injuries of the head; pain; worms; poiſon ; 


other acrid humour; from ara ities in the ſtomach ; 
from paſſions of the mind; 
morrhagy ; or from debility, 

Se. II. In the vital Functions. 

In the action of the heart. 

Genus LIV. Palpitatio. A violent and irregular 


motion of the heart. 


In the action of the lungs. 

Genus LV. Aſthma. A difficulty of breathing re- 
turaing by intervals, with a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs in the 
breaſt, and a noiſy reſpiration with biſſing. In the 
beginning of the paroxyim there is either no cough at 
all, or coughing is difficult; but towards the end the 


cough becomes free, ſrequently with a copious ſpitting 


of mucus, The idopathic ſpecies are, 


1. Aſthma ( ſpontaneum ), without any . cauſe 
or other concomitant diſeaſe. 


2. Aithma (exantbematicum), from the repulſion of 
the itch or other acrid effuſion. 


ws. * Aihma 9 ), from the ſuppreflion of 
| N 


ſome 


from the repulſion of the itch, or an effufion of any 


from an immoderate "Be | 
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— = breathing. 


Genus LVL. Dyſpncea. - A continual difficulty of 
without any ſenſe of ſtraitneſs, but rather 
of fullneſs and infar&ion in the breaſt ; a eee 
cough throughout the whole courſe of the nn 

The idiopathic ſpecies are, 

1. Dyſpnœa (catarrhaks), with a frequent cough, 
n up plenty of viſcid mucus. 

Dy ſpnœa (ca), with a 9 ſor the moſt part 


3. e 1 ( . Wa by the leaſt cance 


of weather 
4. Dyſpren (terrea), tringing up with the cough 


an earthy or calculous matter. 

5. Dyſpnœa (aqua). with ſcanty urine al de- 
matous feet; without any fluctuation in the breaſt, or 
other ſigns of an irt avec | 

6. Dyſpncea ' pinquedinoſa), in very fat people. | 

7. Dyſpnœa (thoracica), from an injury done to the 
parts ſurrounding the a or from ſome bad con- 
formation of them. 


8. Dyſpnœa (extrinſeca * en evident external 


cauſes. 
The & ymptomatie ſpecies of dyſpnea | are ſymp 
toms 
1. Of diſeaſes of the heart or large velltts; 
2. Of a ſwelling in the abdomen. | 
3. Of various diſeaſes. 


ration; frequent vomiting. 

Set, III. In the natural funfions. 

Genus LV HL. Pyroſis. A burning pain in the epi- 
gaſtrium, with plenty of aqueous humour, for the moſt 
part infipid, but ſometimes acrid, belched up. 


Genus LIX. Colica. Pain of the belly, eſpecially 


twilling round the navel ; vomiting ; a conſtipation. 
bay idiopathic ſpecies are, 
. Colica (/paſmadica), with retraction of the navel, 
43 ſpaſms ot the abdominal muſeles. 
Varying, by reaſon of ſome ſymptoms ſupperadded. 
iience, | 

a, Colica, with vomiting of excrements, or of mat- 
ters injected by the anus. 

b, Colca, with inflammation: ſupervening.. 

2. Colica ( piddonum), preceded by a ſenſe of weight 
or uneafincfs in the belly, eſpecially about the navel ; 
then comes on the colic pain, at firſt flight and inter- 
rupted,.chiefly augmented aſter meals: at length more 
fevere and almoſt continual, with pains of the arms and 
back, at laſt ending in a oally. 

Varying according to the nature of the remote cauſe ;, 


and hence, 


a, Trem metallic poiſon. 

b, From acids taken inwardly. 
c, From cold. 

d, From, a contuſion of the back. 


Reis. 
. Colica (accidemelis), from aerid matter taken in- 


War dly. 


5. Colica (mecomalis), in new. born children Ga a 
petentian.of the meconium. 


3. Colica (Herroreg) in people ſubject to coſtive- 


& . 


Praftice. 


6. Colic (calloſa), with a ſenſation Lak, ſtricture in ' General 


ſome part of the inteſtine, and ay of a collec- N 
nt © 


6: 124mm 


tion of flatus with ſome pain before the conſtricted 
part; which flatus alſo paſſing through the part where 


the ſtricture is felt, gradually vaniſhes : the belly flow, 


and at laſt paſſing only a few liquid feces.  _. 
7. Colica (calcu/oſa),, with a fixed hardneſs in ſome 


part of the abdomen, 55 calculi ſometimes paſſing by = 


the anus: --; 
Genus.LX. Cholary. A 8 of bilious matter, 
and likewiſe a frequent excretion of the ſame by ſtool ; 


anxiety z gripes z ſpaſms 1 in the res of the . | 
J. Idiopathic. - 8 


1. Cholera {/pontanea * ariſing in a warm ſeaſon, | 


without any manifeſt cauſe,  ' + 
2. Cholera ee, from — matters "then 
inwardly. | | 
IL Symptomatic. , 
Genus LXI. Diarrhœa. 


I. Idiopathic. 


Frequent ſtools ; the e di 


eaſe not infectious; no primary rats. 155 


1. Diarrhœa crapulaſa 95 in which "the excrenients | 


are voided in greater quantity than natural. 
2. Diarrhœa ( Ziligſa „, in which yellow feces are 
voided in great quantity. | 

3. Diarrhea (mucoſa), in which either from Od 


Fe YER taken inwardly, or from cold, eſpecially 


applied to the feet, a great quantity of mucus is 


| - 14, - waged. 
Genus LVII. Pertuſſis. A contagious . con- 


vullive ſtrangulating cough reiterated with noiſy. * | 


4. Diarrhœa ( celiaca ), in which a milky humour of 
the nature of chyle is paſſed, 

5. Diarrhea (/ienterig), in which the aliments are 
diſcharged with little alteration ſoon after eating. 


/ 


6. Diarrhea ( hepatirrbea), in which a bloody ſerous 5 


matter is-diſcharged without Pane | 
IL Symptomatic. 


Genus LXII. Diabetes. A 3 profuſion of 


urine, for the moſt part preternatural, and in immo- 5 


derate quantity. 
4 Idiopathic. _. | 
Diabetes (mellitus }, TY urine of the Imell, co- 
15 and taſte of honey. 


urine. 5 
II. Symptomatic. 8 | 
Genus LXIII. Hyſteria. Rumblin ag of of the 8 4 * 

a ſenſation as of a globe turning itſelf in the belly, 

aſcending to the ſtomach and fauces, and there threat- 

ening {uffocation ; fleep ; convulſions ; a 255 quantity 
of limpid urine: che mind involuntarily ckle and. mu- 
table. 


The following are by Sauvages reckoned diſtin 


idiopathic ſpecies; but, by Dr Cullen, * varieties. 
of the ſame ſpecies. : 
A, From a retention of the menſes. 
B, From a menorrhagia cruenta. 
C, From a menorrhagia ſeroſa, or fluor albus. 
D, From an obſtruction of the viſcera. 
E, From a fault of the ſtomach. 
F, From too great ſalacity. 


Genus LXIV. Hydrophobia. A diſlike and hor-- 


2. Diabetes (in/; e with 6 e but not ak 


ror at any kind of drink, and occafioning a convulſion 


of the pharynx ; induced, for the moſt part, by the: 
bite. of a mad animal. The ſpecies. are. 


1. Hydro- 


Practie e. 


1 
I. Hydrophobia (rabio/a), with a deſire of biting 


Arrange the e occaſioned by the bite of a mad ani- 


IL Hydrophobia (imples), without madneſs, wt any Ons I. Marcores; a waſting of the whole b dy. © 


deſire of biting. 


Ons IV. Veſaniz. Diſorders of the judgment, 


without any pyrexia or coma. / 


Genus LXV. Amentia; an imbecility of judg- 


ment, by which people either do not perceive, or do 
not remember, the relations of things. The ſpecies 
are, 

3 Amentia (congenita), W from a W 
birth. L200 

II. Amentia (/enilis), from the dimunition of the 
| deem and memory through extreme old age. 

III. Amentia (acquifita), recurring in people for- 
merly of a ſormd mind, from evident external cauſes. . 

Genus LXVI. Melancholia; a partial madneſs, with- 

out dyſpepſia. 

Varying according to the different ſubjects concern- 
ing which the perſon raves ; and thus it is, 

1. With an imagination in the patient concerning 

. his body being in a dangerous condition, from flight 
cauſes; or that his affairs are in a deſperate ſtate. 

2. with an imagination concerning a proſperous 
ſtate of affairs. 

3. With violent love, without fatyriaſis or nympho- 
mania. 

4. With a ſuperſtitious FAS: of a future ſtate. 

5. With an averſion from motion and all the offices 
of life. 

6. With reſtleſſneſs, Way an 1 of : ny ſitua- 

tion whatever. 
7. With a wearineſs of life. 

8. With a deception pers, the nature of the 
patient's ſpecies. 

Dr Cullen thinks that wank 1 is no ſuch diſeaſe as that 
called demonomania, and that the diſeaſes mentioned by 
Sauvages under that title are either, 

1. Species of melancholy or mania; or 

2. Of ſome diſeaſe by the ſpectators falſly aleribed 

to the influence of an evil ſpirit; or 

3. Of a diſeaſe entirely feigned; or 

4. Of a diſeaſe partly true and partly feigned. 
Genus LXVII. Mania; univerſal madneſs. 

1. Mania (mentalis), ariſing entirely from paſſions of 
the mind. 

2. Mania (corporea), from an evident diſeaſe of the 
body. 

Vatylbg" according to the different diſeaſes of the 
body. 

3. Mania (obſcura), wittioul any paſſion of mind or 

| evident diſeaſe of the body preceding. 

The ſymptomatic ſpecies of mania are, 

1. Paraphroſyne from poiſons. 

2. Paraphroſyne from paſſion. 

3. Paraphroſyne febrilis. | 

Genus LXVIIL Oneirodynia, A violent and trou- 
bleſome imagination in time of ſleep. 

1. Oneirodynia (adiva), exciting to walking and 
various motions. 

2. Oneirodynia SY from a ſenſe of ſome 

weight — and e or on the breaſt eſpecial- 


ly. 


ling of the whole body, or ſome part of it. 
cies are, 


CLASS III. n a depraved habit of the General | 


whole or greateſt part of the body, without primary 
pyrexia or neuroſis. 


Genus LXIX. Tabes. 
pyrexia. The ſpecies are, 
1. Tabes (purulenta), from an external or internal ul- 
cer, or from a vomiea 
Varying in its ſituation: hence, 
2. Tabes (ſcrophuloſa), in ſcrophulous conſtitutions 
3. Tabes (venenata), from poiſon taken inwardly. 
_ Genus LAX. Atrophia. Leanneſs and . 
without hectic pyrexia. The ſpecies are. 
1. Atrophia ne i from too great evacua- 
tion. 
2. Atrophia fame Grin), from a deficiency of 
nouriſhment. 
3. Atrophia (cacochymia), from corrupted nouriſh- 
ment, 
4. Atrophia (debilium), from the function of nutri- 
tion being depraved, without any extraordinary evacua- 
tion or cacochymia having preceded. 


Leanneſs, aſthenia, hectic 


On bx II. Intumeſcentiæ. An external tumor of 
the whole or greateſt part of the body. | 

Sect I. Adipoſe, 

Genus LXXI. Polyſarcia; a troubleſome ſwelling of 
the body from fat. 

Sect. II. Flatuoſz. 

Genus LXXII. Pneumatoſis; a tenſe elaſtic ſwel- 
ling of the body, crackling under the hand. The 
On are,” 

. Pneumatoſis (/pontanca), without any manifell 


| ak 


2. Pneumatoſis (traumatica), from a wound in the 
breaſt. 

3- Pneumatoſis (venenata), from poiſon jected or 
applied. 

4- Pneumatoſis (hyſterica), with hyſteria. 

Genus LXXIII. Tympanites; a tenſe, elaſtic, ſo- 
norous ſwelling of the abdomen ; coſtiveneis ; a decay 
of the other parts. The ſpecies are, 

1. Tympanites {inteſtinalis), with a tumor of the 
abdomen frequently unequal, and with a frequent eva- 
cuation of air relieving the tenſion and pain. | 

2. Tympanites (abdominalit), with a more evident 
noue, a more equable tumor, and a leſs frequent emiſ- 
fion of flatus, which alſo gives leſs relief. 

Genus LXXIV. i whoa a flight elaſtic ſwel- 
ling in the epigaſtrium, having the figure and ſituation 
of the uterus. - 

Sect. III Aquo/e or Hydropes. 

Genus LXXV. Anaſarca. A ſoft, inelaſtic ſwel- 


'The ſpe- 


1. Anafarca '(froſa), from a retention of ſerum on 
account of the ſuppreſſion of the uſual evacuations, or 
from an increaſe of the ſerum on account of too great 


a quantity of water taken inwardly. 


2. Anaſarca. (oppilata), from a compreſſion of the 
veins. 


3. Anaſarca (exanthematica), ariſing after exanthe- 
mata, eſpecially after the erylipelas. 
N 2 


: rn. Anafarce 


100 
General 


Arrange- 


„ Genus LXXX. Hydrometra. Aſwelling of the 1. 


M E D 1 0 1 N k. „„ ue. 


4. Anaſarca (anemia), from the thinneſs of the 
100d produced by hemorrhagy. 

5. Anaſarca (debilium), in weak people aſter long 
diſeaſes, or from other cauſes. 

Genus LXXVI. Hydrocephalus. A foft inelaſtic 
ſwelling of the head, with the ſutures of the eranium 
opened. 

Genus LXXVII. Hydronichivie. A foft, Helder 


tumor above the vertebræ of the loms ; the vertebr# 


gaping | ſrom each other. 

Genus LXXVIII. Hydrothorax. Dyſpnœa; pale- 
neſs of the face; axdematous ſwellings of the eet ; 
ſcanty urine ; lying down difficult; a ſudden and ſpon- 


taneous waking out of ſleep, with palpitation 3 ; water 


fluQuating | in the breaſt. _ 

Genus LXXIX. Aſcites. A tenſe, ſures elaſtic, 
but fluctuating ſwelling of the abdomen. | "The ſpe- 
cies are, | 


1. Aſcites (abdominalis), with an equial "i ling of 


the whole abdomen, and with a fluRuation ſulficiently 


evident. 
Varying according to the cauſe. 
A, From an obſtruction of the viſcera. 
B, From debility. * 
C, From a thinneſs of the blood. 


evident fluctuation. 


pogaſtrium in women, gradually increaſing, keeping 
ite ſhape of the uterus, yielding to preſſure, and fluc- 
 Luating ; without iſchurta er pregnancy. 

Genus LXXXI. Hydrucele. A ſwelling of the 
ſcrotum, not paintul : increaſing by degrees, ſoft, Aue 
tuating, and pellucid. 

Sect. IV. Solide. 


Genus LXXXII. Phyſcoria. A ſwelling chiefly 
occupying a certain part of the abdomen, gradually 


increaſing, and neither ſoncrous nor ffuctuating. The 
ſpecies are. | 
Phyſconia hepatica. 
Phyſconia ſplenica. 
Phyſconia renalis. 
Phyſconia uterina. 
Phyſconia ab ovario, 
hyſconia meſenterica. 
Phyſconia mteſtinalis. 
Phyſconia omentalis. 
Phyſconia polyſplachna. 
Phyſconia viſceralis. 
Phyſconia externa lupialis. 
Phyſconia externa ſeirrhodea. 
Phyſconia externa hydatidoſa. 
Phyſconia ab adipe ſubcutaneo. 
Phyſconia ab excreſcentia. 


Genus LXXXIII. Rachitis. A large head, fwel- 


ung moſt in the forepart, the ribs depreſſed; abdomen 


ſwelled, with a decay of the other parts. 
Varying. 
1. Simple, without any other diſeaſe. 
2. Joined with other diſeaſes. 


(913338998 'Tmpetigines, Cachexies chiefly The 
forming the ſkin and external parts of the body. 


LD 


of the upper lip and 


Genus LAKETY, | Spins, Beleg of the General 

conglobate glands, 1 a the neck ; ſwelling Arrange - 
upport of the noſe; the face flo- — 
rid, ſkin thin, abdomen ſwelled. The ſpecies are, 

1. Scrophula (vulgaris ), imple, external, and per- 
manent. 

2. Scrophula 7 me/entterics &- imple, internal, with. 
paleneſs of the face, want of appetite, ſwelling of the 
abdamen, and unuſual fetor of the excrements. + 

3. Scrophula ( fugax , moſt ſimple, appearing on - 
ly about the neck; for the moſt part proceeding from 
the reſorption of the matter of ulcers in the "pts | 

4. Scrophula { Americana), joined with the yaws. 

Genus LXXXV. Syphilis. A. contagious diſeaſe, 


| after impure venery, and a diſorder of the genitals 


ulcers of the tonſils ; of the ſkin, eſpecially about the 
margin of the hair; corymboſe papulz, ending in 


cruſts and cruſty ulcers ; pains of the bones 3 exo- 
ſtoſes. 


Genus LXXXVI. Scorbutus; in 2 countries, 


attacking after putreſcent diet, eſpecially ſuch as is 
ſalt and of the animal kind, where no ſupply. of freſh 
vegetables is to be had; aſthenia; ſtomacace ; Kere 


of different colours on the ſkin, for the molt 


#4 ©, vid, and appearin ee DID. eee of the 
2, Aicites ( ſaccalut), with a ſw elling of "Es, abdo- hai n 


men, in the beginning at leaſt, partial, and with a leſs 


air. 
Varying in degree. 

a, Scorbutus incipiens. 

6, Scorbutus creſcens, 3 

c, Scorbutus inveteratus. 
Varying alſo in ſymptoms. 

d, Scorbutus lividus; | 

e, Scorbutus petechialis. 
ho Scorbutus pallidus. 

» Scorbutus ruber. | 
» Scorbutus calidus. 

Genus LXXXVII. | ElcpbamiaGs * contagious 5 
diſeaſe; thick, wrinkled, rough, unQuous ſkin, de- 
{tute of hairs, anzſtheſia in the extremities, the face 
deformed with pimples, the voice hoarſe and naſal. 

Genus LXXXVIIE Lepra; the ſkin rough, with 
white, branny, and chopped eſchars, ſometimes moiſt 
beneath, with itching. 

Con LXXXIX.  Frambeaeſia ; j ſwellings reſem- 
bling fungi, or the fruit of the mulberry or raſpberry, 


% 


growing on various parts of the ſkin, 


Genus XC. Trichoma; a contagious diſeaſe ; the 
bairs thicker than uſual, and twiſted into inextricable 
knots and cords. 


' Genus XCI. Icterus; eld of the ſkin and 


eyes; white fæces; urine of a dark £9, tinging what 


is put into it of a clay calour. 

The idiopathic ſpecies are, 

x. Iderus (calculoſus),, with acute pain in the epi- 
gaſtric region, increaſing after meals; biliary concre- 
tions voided by ſtool. 


2. Icterus ( -faſmodicus ), without pain, aſter ſpaſmo- 
dic diſeaſes and paſſions of the mind. 


3: Icterus { bepatieus ), without pain, after diſeaſes of 


the liver. 


4. Ifterns (gravidarum ), ariſing during the. time of 
pregnancy, and going off after delivery. 


5. Icterus A. ifantum), coming on in infants a few 
CLASS 


' days after bi 


8 l c ” 
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Practiee -:- M E DIC IN E. 
General! CLASS IV. Locares. An affection of ſome part, 
Arrange- but not of the whole body. 


| Diſeaſes , Ozver I. Dyſetheſiæ. The ſenſes depraved or de- 


101 
Genus XCVI. Pyfecœa. A dimunition or total ab- General _ 
bolition of the ſenſe of hearing. The ſpecies are, ASTRage- 


t. Dyſeccea (organica), from a diſeaſe in the organs 8 


— ſtroyed, from a diſeaſe of the external organs. 


Genus XCII. Caligo. The fight impaired or to- 
_ tally deſtroyed, on account of ſome opaque ſubſtance 
interpoſed between the objects and the retina, inhe- 
rent in the eye itſelf or the eye-lids. The ſpecies are, 
1. Caligo (lentzs), oct 
behind the pupil; | | 
2. Caligo (corneæ), from an opacity of the cornea. 
3. Caligo (pupille), from an obſtruction of the 
ppl. . ys | 
| 2 Varying according to the different cauſes from which 
„ | 2 
4. Caligo (humorum,) from a diſeaſe or defect of the 
queens Humor: © f . 1 
Varying according to the different ſtate of the hu- 
mour. W . | 
F. Caligo {palpebrarum), from a diſeaſe inherent in 
the eye-lids. EA TIS oy Fg 
| Varying according to the nature of the diſeaſe in 
._ the en | | 
Sens XCIII. Amauroſis. The ſight diminiſhed, 
or totally aboliſhed, without any evident diſeaſe of the 
eye; the pupil for the moſt part remaining dilated and 
immoveable. The ſpecies are, | 


1. Amauroſis (compreſſioni:), after the cauſes and 
attended with the ſymptoms of congeſtion in the brain. 


Varying according to the nature of the remote 
cauſe. | whe . l | 
2. Amauroſis (atonica), aſter the cauſes and ac- 
companied with ſymptoms of debility. Reg, 
3. Amauroſis {/paſmodica), after the cauſes and with 
the ſigns of ſpaſm. - 7 | | 
4. Amauroſis (venenata), from poiſon taken into 
the body or applied outwardly to it. 
Genus XCIV-. Dyſopia. A depravation of the 


fight, ſo that objects cannot be diſtinctly perceived, 


except at a certain diſtance, and in a certain ſituation, 
The ſpecies are, DE > Nw”: ; 
1. Dyſophia (ienelrarum), in which objects are not 
ſeen unleſs they be placed ina ſtrong light. | 

2. Dyſopia (/uminis), in which objects are not di- 
ſtinctly ſeen unleſs by a weak light. 42 

3. Dyſopia (diftorum), in which diſtant objects 
are not perceived. | 

4. Dyſopia (proximorum), in which the neareſt ob- 
jects are not perceived. | 

5. Dyſopia (laterfalis), in which objects are not 
perceived unleſs placed in an oblique poſture. f 

Genus XCV. Pſeudoblepfis ; when the fight is diſ- 
eaſed in ſuch a manner that the perſon imagines he 
ſees things which really do not exiſt, or ſees things 
which do exiſt after ſome other manner than they real- 
ly are. The ſpecies are, | 

1. Pſendoblepſis (imaginaria), in which the perſon 
| imagines he ſees things which really do not exiſt. 
Varying according to the nature of the imagina- 
tion. 


2. Pfeudoblepſis (mutans), in which objects really 


exiſting appear ſomehow changed. 0 
Voarying according to the change perceived, in the 
objects, and according to the remote cauſe. 


* 


caſioned by an opaque ſpot 


tranſmitting ſounds to the internal ear. | 
Varying according to the nature of the diſeaſe of 
the part affected. | 

2, Dyſecœa (atonica}, without an evident diſeaſe of 
the organs tranſmitting the ſounds. _ | | 

Varying according to the nature of the cauſe. 
_ Genus XCVII. Paracuſis; a depravation of the 
hearing. The ſpecies are, | 

1. Paracuſis (imperfecta), in which though ſounds 
coming from external objects are heard, yet it is nei- 
ther diſtinctly nor in the uſual manner. 
_ Varying. | a 

a, With a dulneſs of hearing. 

b, With an hearing too acute and ſenſible. 

c, When a ſingle external ſound is doubled by ſome 
internal cauſes. 5 | bes 

d, When the ſounds which a perſon deſires to hear 
are not perceived, unleſs ſome other violent ſound is 
raiſed at the ſame time. . pt 
2. Paracuſis (imaginaria), in which ſounds not ex- 
iſting externally are excited from internal cauſes. 

Varying according to the nature of the ſound per- 
ceived, and according to the nature of the remote 
ranks... 25 

Genus XCVIII. Anoſmia; a dimunition or aboli- 
tion of the ſenſe of ſmell. The ſpecies are, 


i. Anoſmia; (organica), from a diſeaſe in the mem- 


brane lining the internal parts of the noſtrils. 
Varying according to the nature of the diſeaſe. 


2. Anoſmia (atonica), without any evident diſeaſe 
of the membrane of the noſe. 


Genus XCIX. Agheuſtia; a dimunition or abolition | 


of the ſenſe of taſte. | 

1. Agheuſtia (organica), from a diſeaſe of the mem- 
brane of the tongue, keeping off from the nerves thoſe 
ſubſtances which ought to produce taſte. 

2. Agheuſtia (atonica), without any evident diſeaſe 
of the tongue. | | 

Genus C. Anæſtheſia; a dimunition or abolition of 
the ſenſe of feeling. The ſpecies from Sauvages, ad- 
opted by Dr Cullen, are, | | | 

1. Aneſtheſia a ſpina bifida. 

2. Anzſtheſia plethorica. 

3. Anæſtheſia naſcentium. 

4. Aneſtheſia melancholica. 


Ozvex II. Dyſorexia; error or defect of appetite. 
Sect. I. Appetitus erronei. | | 
Genus CI. Bulimia: a defire for food in greater 


quantities than can be digeſted. 


The idiopathic ſpecies are, | 
1. Bulimia (Selluonum), an unuſual appetite for food, 
without any diſeaſe of the ſtomach. 
2. Balimia (/yncopalts), a frequent defire of meat, 
on account of a ſenſation of hunger threatening ſyn- 
cope. | 
15 Bulimia (emetica), an appetite for a great quan- 
tity of meat, which is thrown up immediately after it 
is taken. 
Genus CII. Polydipſia; an appetite for an unuſual 
quantity of drink. | 
The polydipſia is almoſt always ſymptomatic, and 
90 YATIES, 
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General varies only according to the nature of the diſeaſe < 


Arrange- which accompanies it. 
ment of 


Diſeaſ! 
W r ces not uſed as food. 


Genus CIII. Pica; a deſire of ſwallowing ſubſtan- 
Genus CIV. Satyriaſis: an unbounded deſire of 


_— in men. The ſpecies are, 
. Satyriaſis (juveniis), an unbounded deſire of 


W the body at the ſame time being little difor- | 


dered. 


2. Satyriaſis (farens ), a vehement deſire of venery, ; 
with a great diſorder of the body at the ſame time. 


Genus CV. Mur an vnbounded. deſire 
of venery in women. | 
Varying in degree. 2 6 
Genus CVI. Noſtalgia; a e 30 in de 
who are abſent from their country of reviſiting it. 
1. Noſtalgia (mple), without any other diſeaſe. 
2. Noſtalgia (complicata), W WI: A 
dite unte 
Sect. II. Appetitus deficientes. „ STELTE > 
Genus CVII. Anorexia. Want of appetite for 


food. Always ſymptomatic. 


1. Anorexia (humoralts), from . humour load- 
ing the ſtomach. 
2. Anorexia (atonica), from the tone of the fibres 


of the ſtomach being loſt. 


Genus CVIIL. Adipſia; a want of thirſt. Alan 
a ſymptom of ſome diſeaſe affecting the ſenſorium 
commune. 

Genus CIX. Anaphrodiſia; want of deſire bor: or 
impotence to, venery. | 

Ihe true ſpecies are, 
1. Anaphrodiſia paralytica. 

2. Anaphrodiſia gonorrhoica. 

The falſe ones are, 

1. Anaphrodiſia a mariſcis. 

2. Anaphrodiſia ab urethræ vitio. 


Ozver III. Dyſcineſiz, An impediment, or de- 
pravation of motion from a diſorder of the organs. 

Genus CX. Aphonia; a total ſuppreſſion of voice 
without coma or ſyncope. The ſpecies are, 

1. Aphonia ( gulturali ), from the fauces or glottis 
being ſwelled. 

2. Aphonia (trachealts ), fro a aan pennen of the 
trachea. 

3. Aphonia (atonica), from the nerves of the larynx 
being cut. 

Genus CXI. Mutitas; want of power to pro- 
nounce words. The ſpecies are, 

1. Mutitas (organica), from the gs being cut 
out or deſtroyed. 

2. Mutitas (atonica), from the injuries done to the 
nerves of the tongue. 

3. Mutitas (ſurdorum), from people being born 
deaf, or the hearing being deſtroyed during child- 


| Hold! 


Genus CXIL. Paraphonia a depraved ſound of the 
voice. The ſpecies are, 

1. Paraphonia (puberum), in which, about the time 
of puberty, the voice from being acute and ſweet, be- 


comes more grave and harſh. 


2. Paraphonia (rauca), in which, by reaſon of the 


dryneſs or flaccid tumor of the fauces, the voice be- 


comes rough and hoarſe. 


an obſtruction iu the noſtrils, the voice becomes hoarſe, 
with a ſound hiſſing through the noſtrils. 


4. Paraphoma (palatina), in which, on account of 
a defect or diviſion of the uvula, for the moſt part with 


2. Paraphonia (re/onans), in Wich, the reaſon of 
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an are: lip, the voice becomes obſcure, hoarſe, og | 


unpleaſant. 97 5 
oo Paraphonia (e 
changed to one acute, 


ns) 
17 , and ſmall, 
6. Paraphonia 


[comatela, i in which, from a relaxa- 


tion of the velum palati and glottis, a ſound i is pro- 


duced during inſpiration. 
Genus CXIII. Pſelliſmus ; a defect in the articn- 


lation of words. The ſpecies are, | 
1. Pſelliſmus (4z/ftans), in which the words, eſps 


cially the firſt ones of a diſcourſe, are not eaſily pro- 


5 'in "which the voice is EN” 


nounced, and not without a a! repetition of Fre 


frlt ſy OE 


ws Plellifemus (ripen). in which the ſound of 


the letter R is always aſpirated, and, as it were, 


doubled. 


3. Pſellifmus (all ans), in which the ſound of che 


letter I. becomes more liquid, or is pronounced in- 
iteag of R. 


4. Plelliſcaus (emolliens), ' in which the bar letters | 


are changed into the ſofter ones, and thus the letter 8 
is much uſed. 


5. Pſelliſmus (balbutiens), in which, by reaſon of 


the tongue being large, or ſwelled, the labial let- 


ters are better heard, and often pronounced inſtead of 
others. 

6. Pſelliſmus (acheilos), in which the labial, letters 
cannot be pronounced at all, or with difficulty, _ 

7. Pſelliſmus . in which, on account 


of the diviſion of the palate, the guttural letters axe : 


leſs perfectly pronounced. 


Genus CXIV. Strabiſmus , the optic axes of the 


eyes not convergin I The ſpecies are, 

1. Strabiſmus (babitualis), from a bad cuſtom of 
uſing only one eye. 

2. Strabiſmus (commodus), Som the greater debility 
or mobility of one eye above the other; ſo that both 
eyes cannot be conveniently uſed. 

3. Strabiſmus (necgſſarius), from a change in the 
ſituation or ſhape of the parts of the eye. 

Genus CXV. Contractura; a long-continued and 
rigid contraction of one or more limbs. The ſpecies 
are, 

1. Contractura ( , from the muſcles beco- 
ming contracted and rigid. 

a, From the muſcles becoming rigid by inflamma- 
tion, 


b, From muſcles becoming rigid by ſpaſm. 


c, From muſcles contracted by reaſon of their anta- 


goniſts having become paralytic. 
d, From muſcles contracted by an irritating acri- 
mony. 


2. Contractura (articularis), from Riff j joints, 


Oxpex IV. Apocenoſes. A flux either of blood or 
ſome other humour flowing more plentifully than uſual, 
without pyrexia, or an increaſed impulſe of fluids. . 

Genus CXVI. Profuſio; a flux of blood. 

Genus CXVII. Ephidroſis ; ;z 2 n evacu- 
tion of ſweat. 


Symp- 
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uy omatic ephidroſes vary according to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſes which they accompany, the diffe- 
rent nature of the ſweat itſelf, and ſometimes the dif- 
ferent parts of the body which ſweats moſt. 

Genus CXVIII. Epiphora ; a flux of the Jacrymal 


*_ __ humour. 


— 


Genus CXIX. Pryaliſmus ; a flux of ſaliva. ey 
Genus CXX. Enureſis; an involuntary flux FE urine 
without pain, The ſpecies are, - 
Enureſis (atonica), after diſeaſes injuring. the 
ſohin&ter of the bladder. 
2. Enureſis (irritata), from a compreſſien or jirri- 


tati n of the bladder. 
. Genus CXXI. Gonorrhœa; a preternatural flux of - 
humour from the urethra in men, with or without a 
deſire of venery. The 


ſpecies are, 
1. Gonorrhœa Fab of in which, without any im- 
pure venery having preceded, a bumour reſembling 


pus, without diſuria or propenſity to venery, flows "Ow 


of urine. 


the urethra. 
2. Gonorrhœa (impura), in which, after impure ve- 


nery, an humour like pus flows from the urethra with 


dyſuria. The conſequence of this is, 

Gonorrhœa ( muco 70 a), in which, after an impure go- 
norrhœa, a mucous humour flows from the urethra with 
little or no dyſuria. - 

3. Gonorrhœa „„ in which an humour for 
the moſt part pellucid, without any erection of the 
penis, but with a propenſity to venery, flows from the 
urethra while the perſon is awake. 

4- Gonorrhcea (dormicntium), in which the ſeminal 
liquor is thrown out, with erection and deſire of venery, 
in thoſe, who are aſleep and have laſcivious dreams. 


Oxvrr V. Epiſcheſes ; ſuppreſſions of evacuations. 


Genus CXXII. Obſtipatio; the fools either ſup- 
preſſed or ſlower than uſual. The ſpecies are, 
1. Obſtipatio (debilium), in lax, weak and for the 
molt part dyſpeptic perſons. _ 
2. Obſtipatio (rigidorum), in people whole fibres are 
rigid, and frequently of an hypochondriac diſpoſition. 
3. Obſtipatio (ob/krudorum), with ſymptoms of the 
colica 1ſt, 2d, 4th, and mth, abovementioned. _ 
Genus CXXIII Iſchuria ; an abſolute ſuppreſſion 
The ſpecies are, 
1. Iſchuria (renalis), coming after a diſeaſe of the 


| kidneys, with pain, or troubleſome ſenſe of weight in 


the region of the kidneys, and without any ſwelling 
of the 'bypogaſtrium, or defire of making water. 
2. Iſchuria (ureterica),” coming after a diſeaſe of the 


. kidneys, with a ſenſe of pain or uneaſinefs in ſome part 


any manifeſt 


of the ureter, and without any tumor of the hypoga- 
ſtrium, or deſire of making water. 


3. Iſchuria (vefcalis), with a ſwelling 5 the hypo- 


gaſtrium, pain at the neck of the bladder, and a fre- 
quent ſtimulus to make water. 


4. Iſchuria (urethralis), with a ſwel ting of the hy- 
pogaſtrium, frequent ſtimulus to make water, and pain 
in ſome part of the urethra. 

All theſe ſpecies are ſubdivided into many varieties, 
according to their different cauſes. 

Genus CXXIV. Dyſuria; a painful, and ſomehow 
impeded emiſſion of urine. The ſpecies are, 

1. Dyſuria 


lorder of the b! adder. 


ardens), with heat of water, without 


1 IN E. 


2. Dyſuria (/#aſmodi:a), from a ſpaſm communi- 
cated ſrom the other parts to the bladder. 

3. Dyſuria (compre/ionis), from the neighbouring 
parts prefling upon the bladder. 

4 Dyſuria (phlogiſtica), from an inflammation of the 
neighbouring parts. 

5. Dyſuria (irritata), with figns of a ſtone in the 


bladder. 


6. Dyſuria (mucoſa), with a copious excretion of 
mucus. 

Genus CXXV. Dyſpermatiſmus ; ; a ſlow, impeded, 
and inſufficient emiſſion of ſemen in the venereal act. 
TM ſpecies are. 

Dyſpermatiſmus (urethralis), from. diſeaſes of 
4 e 

2. Dyſpermatiſmus (nodoſus), from knots on the 
cavernous bodies. 

3. Dyſpermatiſmus (breputialis), from too narrow 
an oritice of the prepuce. 

4: Dyſpermatiſmus (mucoſus), from mucus mfarc- 


ting the urethra. 


5. Dyſpermatiſmus (/ypertonicus), from too ſtrong 
an erection of the penis. | 


6. Dyſpermatiſmus (eplepticus), from a ſpaſmodic 
epilepſy happening during the time of coition. 

7. Dyſpermatiſmus (apractodes), from an imbeci- 
lity of the parts of generation. 

8. Dyſpermatiſmus (refluus), in which there is no 


emiſſion of ſemen, becaule it returns from the urethra 


into the bladder. 
Genus CXXVI. 1 The Ss 4 


flowing more ſparingly than uſual, or not at all, at their 


uſual time, without pregnancy. The ſpecies are, 
1. Amenorrhœa (emanſionis), In thoſe arrived at 


puberty, in whom, after the uſual time, the menſes 


have not yet made their appearance, and many differ- 


ent morbid affections have taken place. 


2. Amenorrhœa (ſuppreſſionis), in adults, in whom 
the menſes which had already begun to flow are ſup- 
preſſed. 

3. Amenorrhœa (diffcilis), in which the ments flow 
ſparingly, and with difficulty. 


OzDptr VI. Tumores ; and increaſed magnitude of 
any part without phlogoſis. 

Genus CXXVII. Aneuriſma; a ſoft tumour, with 
pulſation, above an artery, 

Genns CXXVIII. Varix ; a ſoft tumor, without 
pulſation, above a vein. _ 

Genus CXXIX. Ecchymoma, , a diffuſed, and ſcarce 
eminent, livid tumor. 

Genus CXXX. Scirrhus ; an hard tumor of ſome 
part, generally of a gland, without pain, and difficult- 
ly brought to ſuppuratwn. 

Genus CXXXI. Cancer. A painful tumor of a 
ſcirrhous nature, and nun into an ill- condi- 
tioned ulcer. 

Genus CXXXII. Bubo; a ſuppurating tumor of 
a conglobate gland. 

Genus CXXXII. Sarcoma ; a ſoft ſwelling, with- 
out pain. 

Genus CXXXIV. Verraca ; a harder fcabrous 
ſwelling. 

Genus. CXXXV. Clavus; a hard, lamellated thick- 
neſs of the ſkin. 


Genus 
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| Febres. Gents CXXK VI. Lupia. 


—= below the ſkin, without pain. 
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Genus CXXXVII. Ganglion. An harder moveable 


ſwelling, 


adhewng to a tendon. _ | £29 | 
Genus CXXXVIII. Hydatis 3 a cuticular veficle 


filled with aqueous humour. 


Genus C XXXIX. Hydarthrus; a moſt painful ſwel- 
ling of the joints, chiefly of the knee, at firſt ſcarce ele- 
vated, of the ſame colour with the ſkin, diminiſhing 
the mobility. | 1 
SGenus CXL. Exoſtoſis; a hard tumor adhering to 

A bone. | | „ 5 
Orner VII. Eccopiæ; tumors occaſioned by the remo- 
val of ſome part out of its proper ſituation. 

Genus CXLI. Hernia; an ectopia of a ſoft part as 
yet covered with the ſkin and other integuments. 

Genus CXLII. Prolapſus; a bare ectopia of ſome 
ſoſt part. | | FFF 

Genus CXLIIL. Luxatio; the removal of a bone 

-from its place in the joints. 8 

«Oxper VIII. Dialyſes. A ſolution of continuity; 

manifeſt to the fight or touch. | 5 

Genus CXLIV. Vulnus ; a recent and bloody ſolu- 


* 


(Telit, gaub. 
. HY ah 
| The Genuine TuxTian, e 
Saud. Sp. I.) 

I. Deſcription. This 
form, conſiſts of repeated paroxiſms, returning every 
ſecond day, the patient during the intermediate period 


enjoying apparently a ſtate of good henlth. This is the 


tion of the unity of ſome ſoft part by the motion of ſome 


hard body. 
Genus CXLV. Ulcus. 
lation of a ſoft part. Bd! | 
Genus CXLVI. Herpes; a great number of phlyc- 


teræ or ſmall ulcers, gathering in cluſters, creeping, 


and obſtinate. _ | | 5 
Genus CLXVII. Tinea; ſmall ulcers among the 


roots of the hair of the head, pouring out a humour 
which changes to a white friable ſcurf. | 


Genus CXLVIII. Pſora. Itchy puſtules and little 
ulcers of an infectious nature, chiefly infeſting the hands. 


Genus CXLIX. Fractura; bones broken into large 
Fr ents. 8 | e 
8 enus CL. Caries an exulceration of a bone. 


Having thus preſented to our readers Dr Cullen's 
eneral ſyſtematic view of all the diſeaſes to which the 
e body is ſubjected, we come next to give a more 


particular account of the more important affections, 


treating of them in the order which Dr Cullen has ar- 
ranged them. | | | 


Cl Ass I. PYREXLE, or the Febrile 


Ozver I. FEBRES, 
Or Fevexs ſtrictly ſo called. 


Sau ag. Claſs II. Vg. Claſs I. Sagar. Claſs XII. 
Morbi Febriles Critici, Lin. Claſs II. 


Set. I. INTERMITTENTS. 


Ticrmitientes of ſome authors; Sauv. Claſs II. Or- 
der III. Tin. Clofs II. Order II. Veg. Claſs I. Or- 
der I. Sag. Claſs XII. Order III. 

The remitenies of others, Sauv. Claſs II. Order II. 
fag. Claſs XII. Order II. | 

Exacerbantes, Lin. Claſs II. Order III. 
# Continuz, Yeg. Claſs I. Order II. 


A purulent or ichorous ſo- 


where the nauſea continues for a 


moſt common form of ague, as it is commonly called in 


Britain. Each paroxyſm conſiſts of three parts, the 
eold; the hot, and the ſweating iy op The paroxyſm 
commonly begins with a remarkable ſhivering, increa- 
ſing frequently to a convulſive thaking of the limbs. 
'The extremities are always cold, ſometimes remarkably 
fo. The cold for tlie moſt part is fleſt perceived about 
the lambar regions, from thence aſcending along the 
ſpine turns toward the pit of the ſtomach. ' Sometimes 


it begins in the firſt Joint of the fingers and tip of the 
noſe. 


| Sometimes it attacks only a particular part of 
the body, as one of the arms, the fide of the head, 
&c. This cold is often preceded by a heavy and fleepy 


torpor, languor, and laſſitude, which we are partly to 


(Tertiana legitima, Senert. Hafen. Cikgborn, Minorc. \ 
diſeaſe, in its moſt regular 


1 * 


i e. i Prz dice 
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aſcribe to real weakneſs and partly to mere lazineſs. 


To theſe ſymptoms ſucceed yawning and ſtretching; 
after which the cold comes on as above deſcribed, not 
unfrequently with a pain of the back, and a trouble. 
ſome ſenſation of tenſion in the precordia and hypo- 
chondria. To this ſucceed nauſea and vomiting : and 
the more genuine the difeaſe the more e does 
the vomiting come on; by which a great deal of tough 
mucous matter, and ſometimes. bilious ſtuff or indi. 
geſted food is evacuated during the firſt paroxyſms. 

n ſome there is only a violent ſtraining to vomit, 
without bringing up any thing: ſometimes, inſtead of 
theſe ſymptoms, a Diarrhœa occurs; and this chiefly 


in weak, phlegmatic, and aged people, or where an in- 


digeſted mucous ſaburra has long remained in the pri- 
mg vie | | | | EIN 
When theſe ſymptoms have continued for an hour 
or two, the cold begins to go off, and is ſucceeded by 
a laſſitude, languor, and flaccidity of the whole body, 
but chiefly in the limbs, with an uneaſy ſoreneſs as if 
the parts had been bruiſed ; excepting in thoſe caſes 
ns Ph time. Aſter 
this langour, a heat comes on, the increaſe of which is 
generally flow, but ſometimes otherwiſe, with pain of 


the head, thirſt, and bitterneſs in the mouth. The 


pulſe is quick and unequal ; ſometimes beating 130 
ſtrokes in a minute. As ſoon as this heat has aba- 
ted, a little moiſture or ſweat is obſerved to break 
forth; not always indeed in the firſt, but always in the 


ſucceeding paroxyſms, and the urine lets fall a quan- 


tity. of lateritious ſediment. The whole paroxyſm is 
ſcarce ever over in leſs than fix hours, more frequent- 


ly eight, and in violent caſes extends to 12 hours; but 


that whieh exceeds 12 hours is to be reckoned a ſpurt- 
ous kind, and approaching to the nature of continued 
fevers. All theſe ſymptoms, however, are repeated 
every ſecond day, in ſuch a manner that the patient 
is quite free ſrom fever for at leaſt 24 hours, The pa- 
roxy{ms return much about the ſame time, though 
ſometimes a little ſooner or later. 


3. Cauſes 


fro Agra es 


ject to anomalous tertians. It likewiſe ſeizes the 
luſty and active, rather than the lazy and indolent. 


Thoſe, however, who are apt to nauſeate their meat, 


fall eaſily into a tertian fever. The cauſe, according 


to Dr Cullen, is the miaſma of marſhes, and that 


only. Other phyſicians have taken in many more 
_ cauſes, almoſt every thing indeed which debilitates 
the body: but the Doctor denies that any of theſe, 


though they may diſpoſe the body for receiving 
the diſeaſe, or may augment it, can by any means pro- 
duce it without the concurrence of the marſh miaſma ; 


and it cannot be denied, that it is a diſeaſe almoſt pe- 


culiar to marſhy ſituations. Thus we find it very fre- 


quent in the fenny counties of Britain, although in 
other parts of the iſland it may be conſidered as a 


rare diſeaſe. Ky by 
3. Prognoſis. The genuine ſimple tertian, unleſs 
improper medicines be adminiſtered, is generally very 


eaſily cured ; nay, the vulgar reckon it of ſuch a ſalu- 
tary nature, that after it they imagine a perſon be- 
comes more ſtrong and healthy than before. 
crates has obſerved, that theſe fevers terminate of 
- their own accord after ſeven or nine paroxyſms. 


Hippo- 


Juncker tells us, that it frequently terminates before 


the ſeventh paroxyſm, but rarely before the fourth. 
Fe alſo denies that any thing critical is to be obſerved 


in its going off; but in this he differs from Vogel, 
who tells us, that the urine, for ſome days after the 


fever is quite gone off, appears ſlimy, and lets fall much 
ſediment. 


The latter alſo informs us, that beſides the 
common criſis by ſweat and urine, the tertian hath one 
peculiar to itſelf, namely, dry ſcabby ulcers breaking 
out upon the lips. Theſe ſometimes appear about the 


third or fourth paroxyſm; and then we may venture 


to foretel that the diſeaſe will go off ſpontaneouſly 
after the ſeventh. But though the diſeaſe be never 
dangerous, in cold climates at leaſt, when properly 
treated ; yet the improper uſe of. hot and ſtimulating 


medicines may change it into a continued fever, more 
or leſs dangerous according to the quantity of medi- 


eines taken and the conſtitution of the patient; in 


which caſe the prognoſis mult be regulated by the par- 


tieular ſymptoms which occur. 


In warm climates, 
however, the tertian fever may be conſidered as a 
much more dangerous diſeaſe; and unleſs the moſt 
powerful remedies be employed, the patient is in dan- 


ger of falling a victim to every paroxyſm. 


A variety of theories have been propoſed for ex- 


plaining the phenomena of this affection; but we may 
_ eaſily aſſert, that every thing hitherto ſaid upon the ſub- 


ject is highly unſatisfactory. For although it be now 
almoſt univerſally admitted, that this fever does ariſe 
from the effluvia of marſhes, yet in what manner the 


action of thoſe effluvia induces fever, and particularly 
why this fever returns in regular paroxyſms, are queſ- 
tions with regard to which we are ſtill totally in the 


dark. Dr Cullen,' with much ingenuity, attempted 


do prove, that the remote cauſes of this; as well as of 


other fevers, operated by ng ſtate of debility ; 
that this debility gives rife to ſpaſm, induces increaſed 
Vor. XI. | | 


BD I1T1TH EL 
- Pehres. 3. Cauſes of this diſeaſe, aud perſons ſubjed to it. The 
w—— genuine tertian attacks men rather than women, young 

people rather than old ; the latter being more ſub- 


action, from which the phenomena are to be explained. T 


But this theory is liable to no leſs numerous and unſur- 
mountable objections than the exploded hypotheſes 
which had before been propoſed by others. For it is 
an undeniable truth, that debility often exiſts, even to the 
higheſt imaginable degree, without any fever; nay, that 
when fever has taken place, the debility is often mnch 
greater aſter it is entirely gone than at any period du- 
ring its courſe. When ſpaſm and increaſed action do 
take place, we have no reaſon to view them in any other 
light than merely as ſymptoms of the diſeaſe; and 
while they are often abſent in this affection, they fre- 
quently occur in others where the ſickneſs, anxiety, 


and other characteriſing ſymptoms of fever are entirely 


abſent ; and, upon the whole, a probable or rational 
theory of intermittents, as well as of other fevers, {ti 
remains to be diſcovered. 

Cure. The treatment of all genuine intermittents, 


whether 7zertians, quotidians, or quartans, being almoſt 


preciſely the ſame, the general method of cure appli- 
cable to them all may be here given, to which it will Le 
eaſy to refer when we come to deſcribe the others. 

In treating intermittent fevers, phyſicians have 
formed indications of cure according to their dif- 
ferent theories. The followers of Boerhaave, Stahl, 


&c. who imagined that the diſeaſe proceeded from 


a lentor or other diſorders in the blood, always thought 
it neceſſary to correct and evacuate theſe peccant hu- 


mours by emetics and purgatives before they attemp- 
ed to ſtop the diſeaſe by the peruvian bark or any 
other medicine. The bark, indeed, among ſome, ſeems 
to be held in very little eſtimation by them; fince 
Vogel affirms, that this medicine, inſtead of deſerving 
to have the preference of all other febrifuge medicines, 
ought rather to be ranked among the loweit of the 
whole; and for this reaſon he aſcribes the cures, ſaid 
to be obtained by the uſe of the Peruvian bark, entirely 
to nature. „ 

According to Dr Cullen, the indications of cure in 
intermitting ſevers may be reduced to the following. 

1. In the time of intermiſſion, to prevent the return 
of the paroxyſms. | 

2. In the time of paroxyſms, to conduct theſe in 
ſuch a manner às to obtain a final ſolution of the diſ- 
eale. | | 

3. To take off certain circumſtances which might 
prevent the fulfilling of the two firſt indications. 

The firſt indication may be anſwered in two ways. 


1. By increaſing the action of the heart and arteries _ 


ſome time before the period of acceſſion, and ſupport- 
ing that increaſed action till the period of acceſſion be 
over, and thus to prevent the recurrence of that atony. 
and ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels, which he thinks give 
occaſion to the recurrence of paroxiſms. 2. By ſup- 


porting the tone of the veſſels, and thereby preventing 


atony and the conſequent ſpaſm, without 3 
the action of the heart and arteries, the recurrence o 
paroxyſins may be prevented. c 

The action of the heart and arteries may be increa- 
ſed, 1. By various ſtimulent remedies internally given 
or externally applied, and that without exciting ſweat. 
2. By the ſame remedies, or others, managed in ſuch 


A manner as to excite ſweating and to ſupport that 


ſweating 
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Tebres ſweating till the period of acceſſion be for ſome time 


paſt. 3. By emetics, ſupporting for the ſame time 


the tone and action of the extreme veſſels. 


The tone of the extreme veſſels may be ſupported 
without increaſing the action of the heart and arteries, 
by various tonic medicines ; as, 1. Aſtringents alone. 
2. Bitters alone. 3. Aſtringents and bitters conjoin- 
ed. 4. Aſtringents and aromatics conjoined. 5. Cer- 
tain metallic tonics: and, 6. Opiates. A good deal 
of exerciſe, and as full a diet as the condition of the 
patient's appetite and digeſtion allow of will be pro- 
per during the time of intermiſſion, and may be conſi- 
dered as belonging to this head. Athough many 
particulars in this plan of cure are deduced from Dr 
Cullen's theory, yet there can be no doubt that the 
object chiefly to be aimed at is to employ ſuch reme- 
dies during the intermiſſions as will prevent a recur- 
rence of the paroxyſm. Of all the remedies hitherto 
employed with this intention, the molt celebrated, 
perhaps the moſt certainly effectual, is the Peruvian 


bark; or, to ſpeak more properly, the bark of the 


Cinchona officinalis of Linnaeus, But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that good effects are only to be expected from 
this medicine when given in ſubſtauce and m large 
quantity; and for its uſe the following rules or obſer- 
vations have been given. | 

1. The bark may with ſafety be employed at any 
period of intermitting fevers, roviding that at the 


1:me time there be neither a phlogiſtic diatheſis pre- 


vailing in the ſyſtem, nor any conſiderable or fixed 
congelt'on preſent in the abdominal viſcera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in in- 
termitient fevers is during the time of intermiſſion, and 
it is to be abſtuined from in the time of paroxyſms. 

3. Ta the case of genuine intermittents, while a 
due quantity of bark is employed, the exhibition of 
it ought. to be brought as near to the time of acceſſion 
as the condition of the patient's ſtomach will allow. 

4. In all cafes cf intermittents it is not ſufficient 
that the recurrence of paroxyims be ſtopped for once 
by the uſe of the bark ; a relapſe is commonly to be 
expected, and ſhould be prevented by the exhibition 
of the bark repeated at proper entervals. 

Ihe advantage of adminiſtering the bark as early as 
pofſible, was fully aſcertained by Dr Lind in the years 
1765, 66, and 67, during an uncommon prevalence 
of intermittents. When the diſeaſe was ſtopped by the 
bark immediately after the firſt or ſecond fit, which 
was the caſe with 200 of the Doctor's patients as well 
as himſelf, neither a jaundice nor dropſy enſued ; 
whereas, when the bark could not be adminiſtered, on 
account of the imperfe& remiſſion of the fever, or 
when the patient had neglected to take it, either a 
dropſy, jaundice, or conſtant head ach, were the certain 
conſequences ; and the violence of the diſeaſe was in 
proportion to the number of the preceding fits, or to 
the continuance of the fever. By every paroxyſm the 
dropſical ſwellings were viſibly increaſed, and the co- 
Jour of the {kin rendered cf a deeper yellow. When 
the ſever continued a few days without remiſſion, the 
belly and legs generally ſwelled ; a violent head-ach, 
likewiſe, and veatigo; for the molt part diſtreſſed the 
patient; ſo that ſome, even after the fever had left 
them, were not able to walk acroſs their chamber for 
& fortnight or three werks. When the returns of the 


molt dangerous ſymptoms ; eſpecially in the year 1765, 
when theſe fevers raged with the greateſt violence. If, 
as frequently happened, a anda, ger BA relapſed in- 
to the ague, there was an abſolute neceſſity for putting 
an immediate ſtop to it by the bark; and in upwards 
of 70 ſuch patients, Dr Lind obſeryed the moſt bene- 
ficial effects to accrue from this practice. He never 
preſcribed the bark until the patient was free from all 
ſymptoms of the fever; but in that caſe, without re- 
gard to a cough, or any other chronical indiſpoſition, 
he ordered it to be given in large doſes. 

The bark has been often obſerved to fail in remo- 
ving intermittents, from not continuing the uſe of it 


for a ſufficient length of time, from adminiſtering it in 


too ſmall a doſe, or from giving it in an improper 
form. It was a prevailing opinion, that an ounce, or 
an ounce and an half, of the bark, taken during one in- 
termiſſion, is ſufficient to prevent the return of another 
paroxyſm. But this is not always the caſe; for a ſe- 


vere fit will often attack a patient who has taken ſuch 


a quantity. When this happens the patient ought to 
perſevere during the following intermiſſions, with an 
creaſe of the doſe, till five or {ix ounces at leaſt have 
been taken. The medicine alſo ought not to be omit- 
ted as ſoon as one fit is ſtopped, but ſhould be conti- 
nued in a ſmaller doſe, and after longer intervals, for 
at leaſt ten days or a fortnight. Even for ſeveral 

months after the diſeaſe is entirely removed, it would 
be adviſable to take a little bark occaſionally in damp 
weather, or during an eaſterly wind, to prevent a re- 
lapſe. Where the intervals between the fits are ſhort, 
as in quotidians and double tertians, from one to two 
drachms of it ougbt to be taken every two or three 
hours. 

The form in which this medicine is adminiſtered is 
of ſome conſequence. Mucilages and ſyrups have 
been recommended to conceal the taſte of it; but, 
from various experiments, Dr Lind found nothing 
more effectual for this purpoſe than ſmall- beer or 
milk, eſpecially the latter. A drachm of bark mixed 
with two ounces of milk, and quickly drank, may 
eaſily be taken by a perſon of the moſt delicate taſte, 
and by waſhing the mouth afterwards with milk there 
will not remain the leaſt flavour of the bark; but if 
the mixture be not drank immediately, the bark will 
impart a bitter taſte to the milk. This medicine is 
commonly given in electuaries or boluſes; but Dr 
Lind obſerves, that in theſe forms it proves much leſs 
efficacious than when adminiſtered in juleps ordraughts, 
with the plentiful addition of wine or ſpirits. He has 
remarked, that ſix drachms of powdered bark, given 


in a julep, conſiſting of one fourth or one third of 


brandy, is as effectual as an ounce of the powder in 
the form of an electuary, and proves leſs diſagreeable 
to the ſtomach. For patients unaccuſtomed to wine 
or ſpirits, each draught ſhould be warmed with ſpiritus 
ſalis ammoniaci, or tinct. myrrh. by both of which 
the efficacy of the bark is increaſed. Dr Lind is alſo 
fully convinced that wine or ſpirits improve the virtues 
of the bark much more than elixir vitrioli, tinct. roſar. 
or ſuch other medicines as have been recommended by 
different phyſicians, | 


For thoſe who nauſeate the bark from a weakneſs 
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fever were regular and even, but ſlight, four or five fits Textiana · 
of a ſimple tertian were ſometimes followed by tgñůe 
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longer retained. For children labouring under in- 
termitting fevers, Dr. Lind orders the ſpine of the 
back to be anointed at the approach of the fit, with 
a liniment compoſed of equal parts of tinctura the- 
baica and liniment ſapon, which has often prevent- 
ed it. If this ſhould not produce the defired effect, 
he informs us, that two or three tea-ſpoonfuls of 
' ſyrup. e. mecon. given in the hot fit, will generally 
mitigate the ſymptoms. But for the entire removal 
of the diſeaſe, after purging with magneſia alba, he 
preſcribes a drachm of the extract. cort. Peruvian, 
with a few drops of tinct. thebaic. in a clyſter, to be 
repeated every three hours for a child of about a year 
old. When the ſtomach is oppreſſed with phlegm, 
the magneſia frequently occaſions vomiting, which 
ſhould be promoted with warm water. 'The conſtant 
heavineſs of the head occaſioned by thoſe ſevers in 
ſuch tender conſtitutions is belt relieved by the appli- 
cation of a bliſter to the back. | | 
The bark has alſo proved effectual for the cure of 
intermittents in children, even when externally applied, 
by putting the powder of it into a quilted waiſtcoart. 
Of its efficacy in this way ſeveral inſtances are related 
by Dr Samuel Pye in the ſecond volume of Medi- 
cal Obſervations and Inquiries. In ſhort, ſo effec- 
tual was the bark found in removing thele fevers, 
when properly applied, that of between four and five 
hundred afflited with them in the year 1765, Dr 
Lind loſt only two, neither of whom had taken this 
medicine. 7 
In all theſe fevers, a vomit was adminiſtered when. 
ever the patient complained of a ſickneſs and reaching 
to vomit, or was ſeized with a ſpontaneous vomiting; 
and the bark was never given till this ſickneſs was 
removed, or a purgative taken to clear more perfectly 
the whole alimentary canal. In thoſe patients who 
were troubled with a cough, attended with a pain 
in the fide affecting the breathing, when the pain 
was not relieved by warm fomentations, the balſa- 
mum anodynum, or by a bliſter, the doctor gene- 
rally ordered a few ounces of blood to be taken 
away, and endeavoured to ſtop the fever as ſoon as 
_ Poſſible by the adminiſtration of the bark; having 
found that every return of the fever increaſed all ſuch 
pains. When the head-ach was very violent, and 
haraſſed the patient during the intermiſſions, the ſuc- 
ceſs of the bark was rendered more complete by the 
application of a bliſter to the back. A giddineſs of 
the head, which is the ſymptom moſt commonly re- 
maining after even a flight intermitting fever, was ge- 
nerally relieved by the ſal C. C. and the bark in wine. 
The former of theſe was adminiſtered in the following 
manner. | 
R Aq. Alex. Simp. 
Sal. C. C. 3s. 
Syr. e Cort. Aurant. Z1. 
cochlear ij. ſubinde. : 
If from the continuance of the fever the patient was 
diſtreſſed with flatulence, a diſtenſion of the abdomen, 
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Febres. of the ſtomach or other cauſe, he adviſes it to be 
— — given. in clyſters, in which form it is as efficacious 
as when taken by the mouth. For this purpoſe the 
extract is moſt proper with the addition of a ſufficient 
quantity of the tinctura thebaica, in order to its being 


and a ſwelling of the legs, a ſpoonfull of tinctura ſa- 
era, with the addition of 30 drops of the ſpirit lavend. 
compoſ. was ordered to be taken every night. A 
continuance of the bark, a change of air, and the cold 
bath, were often found requiſite to prevent a relapſe. 

Such is the method of cure recommended by this 
experienced author, who bas alſo diſcovered the efficu- 
cy and ſucceſs of opium in intermitting fevers. He 
informs us, that he has preſcribed an opiate to up- 
wards of zoo patients labouring under this diſeaſe ; 
and he obſerved, that, if taken during the intermithon, 
it had not the leaſt effe& either in preventing or mi- 
tigating the ſucceeding paroxyſm: when given in the 
cold fit it once or twice ſeemed to remove it ; but 
when given half an hour ater the commencement of 
the hot fit, it generally gave immediate relief, — 
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When given in the hot fit, the effects of opium are 


as follow. 1. It ſhortens and abates the fit; and 
this with more certainty than an ounce of the bark 
is found to remove the diſeaſe. It generally gives a 
ſenſible relief to the head, takes off the burning heat 


of the fever, and occaſions a profuſe ſweat. This 


ſweat is attended with an agreeable ſoftneſs of the 
ſkin, inſtead of the burning ſenſation which effects 
patients ſweating in the hot fit, and is always much 
more copious than in thoſe who have not taken opium. 
3. It often produces a ſoft and refrething fleep to a 
patient tortured in ti e agonies of the fever from which 


he awakes bathed in ſweat, and in a great meaſure free 


from all complaints, 

The Doctor has always obſerved, that the effects of 
opium are more uniform and conitant in intermitting 
fevers than in any other diſeaſe, and are then more 
quick and ſenſible than thoſe of any other medicine. 
An opiate thus given ſoon after the commencement of 
the hot fit, by abating the violence and leſſening the 
duration of the fever, preſerves the conſtitution ſo en- 
tirely uninjured, that, ſince he uſed opium in agues, a 


dropſy or jaundice has ſeldom attacked any of his pa- 


tients in thoſe diſeaſes. When opium did not imme- 


diately abate the ſymptoms of the fever, it never in- 
On the contrary, moſt pa- 


creaſed their violence. 
tents reaped ſome benefit from an opiate given in the 
hot fit, and many of them bore a larger dole at that 
time than they could do at any other. The Doctor 
aſſures us, that even a delirium in the hot fit is not 
increaſed by opium, though opium will not remove it. 
Hence he thinks it probable, that many ſymptoms 
attending theſe fevers are ſpaſmodic ; but more eſpe- 
cially the head-ach. However, if the patient be deli- 
rious in the fit, the adminiſtration of the opiate ought 
to be delayed until he recovers his ſenſes, when it will 
be found greatly to relieve the weakneſs and faintneſs 
which commonly ſucceed the delirium. Dr Lind is 
of opinion, that opium in this difeaſe is the beſt pre- 
parative for the bark; as it not only produces a com- 
plete intermiſſion, in which caſe alone that remedy can 
be ſafely adminiſtered ; but occaſions ſuch a ſalutary 
and copious evacuation by {weat, as generally to render 
a much leſs quantity of bark requiſite. He commonly 
preſcribes the opiate in about two ounces of tinctura 
ſacra, when the patient is coſtive, who is to take the 
bark immediately after the fit. By theſe means the 


paroxyſm is ſhortened, and the inteſtines are cleanſed, 
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Febres. previous to the adminiſtration of the bark; as the 


opiate doth not prevent, but only ſomewhat retards, 
the operation of the purgative. When a vomit is 
given immediately before the paroxyſm, the adminl- 
{tration of the opiate ſhould be poſtponed till the hot 
fit is begun, I F 

In the adminiftration of the Peruvian bark, care 
ſhould be taken that it be of a good quality. And 
different opinions have been entertained with reſpect 


to the chice, even where there is no reaſon to be- 


heve that it has been adulterated by the mixture of 
other articles, For a long time, the preference was 
given to ſma!l quilled pieces of a pale coloured bark; 
but of late the red bark, which is generally in larger 
maſſes, of an apparently coarſer texture, and evidently 
of a more reſinous nature, has been highly celebrated 
by Dr Saunders and others. And in caſes where it 
does not diſagree with the ſtomach or excite looſeneſs, 
it is admitted by the moſt accurate obſervers to be 
more powerful in preventing the return of intermit- 
tents. Whether the red bark be the product of a dif- 


| ferent ſpecies of the cinchona, or be obtained as well 


as the pale quilled bark from the cinchona officinalis, 


is not yet aſcertained with ſufficient accuracy. 


A ſpecies of cinchona, diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


{:ription of it has been given by Dr Wright of Jamaica 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of London. The 
bark of this ſpecies alſo has been recommended in the 
cure of intermittents z but the advantages of it have 
not hitherto been ſufficiently confirmed by experience. 
See Cincnoxa and Jzesvits Bark, 

The barks of various trees readily cultivated in 
Britain, particula:4y different ſpecies of the ſalix, the 


prunus, the fraxinus, and the quercus, have by ſome 


tage. 


been repreſented as no leſs efficacious than the Peruvian 


bark. But we may ſafely venture to aſſert, that al- 


though ſeveral of them may poſſeſs fome power in 


ſtopping intermittents, yet that none hitherto tried 


can be contidered as in any degree approaching to the 


cinchona in point of efficacy. 
But although the Peruvian bark be the beſt cure 


for intermittents hitherto diſcovered, yet while it can by 


no means be repreſented as the only cure, it 1s very 
certain that other remedies have in different caſes ſuc- 
ceded after the cinchona has failed. Cures have of- 
ten been obtained by the uſe of different aromatics, 


bitters, and aſtringents,. Many articles from the mi- 


neral kingdom alto have been employed with advan- 
And intermittents have unqueſtionably been in 
certain caſes Ropped by different preparations of iron, 
zinc, copper, lead, and mercury. But of all the ar- 
ticles of this nature, arſenic has of late been the moſt 
celebru ed. Arſenic is on good grounds conjectured 


to be the baſis of an article much_employed in the 


cure of intermittents in ſome of the countries where 


they are molt prevalent, and ſold under the title of 


the zafteleſs ague drop. The great ſucceſs attending 
the uſe of this article, led Dr Fowler, an ingenious phy- 
fician of Stafford, to examine it with particular atten- 
tion. And in a treatiſe which he has lately publiſhed, 
entitled Medical Reporis on the effects of arſenic in the 
eure of agues, he has given a formula for an arſenical 


 falution, which he has found very ſucceſsful in affec- 
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tions of this kind, and which is probad! y very nearly Tertians, 
the ſame with the taſteleſs ague drop. Dr Fowler's TY 


mineral ſolvtion, as he ſtyles it, is found by 1 
64 grains of arſenic and as much fixed W * 
kaline ſalt in a pound of diſtilled water. 


according to the condition of. the patient, and re- 


is ſolu- 
tion is given in doſes from three to 12 drops, varied 


peated two or three times a-day. And where the Ne 


Peruvian bark has failed in ſtopping intermittents, 
it ſeems to be one of the moſt powerful remedies yet 


diſcovered. But after all remedies prove ineffectual, 


intermittents are often ſtopped by change of ſeaſon y | 


and of ſituation. 


But befides the remedies employed in tertian fevers. 


and other intermittents, with the view of preventing 
the return of paroxyſms, it is often alſo neceſſary to 
employ powerful articles with other intentions, particu- 
larly to mitigate and ſhorten the paroxyſm when pre- 
ſent; to obviate urgent ſymptoms, eſpecially thoſe of 
a. inflammatory or putrid nature; and to obtain a 
complete apyrexia or intermiſſion from fever after the 


paroxyſm has ceaſed. With theſe intentions, recourſe 


1s not unfrequently had to emetics, laxatives, blood- 
letting, bliſters, opium, diluents, or ſudorifics, as the 


circumſtances of the caſe may require. 
cinchona Jamaicenſit, has been diſcovered in Jamaica and | 


_ ther iſlands in the Welt Indies. A very accurate de- 
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Tertiana notha five ſpuria, Sauv. fp. 2. Seamers," 5 


Cleg born. Hoffman. 


The characteriſtic marks of this fever are, that its 


paroxyſms laſt longer than 12 hours, and conſequently 
it inclines more to the quotidian or continued fever than 


the former. Its paroxyſms have no ſtated hour of 


attacking. The cure, however is preciſely the ſame 
with that above deſcribed, obſerving the proper cau- 
tions already mentioned with regard to the uſe of the 
The Double TRATIAN. Sp. I. var, 2. C. 
Tertiana duplex, Sauv. ſp. 13. Fog. G. 12. Sennert. 
Cleghorn. N . | 
Dupheata, Zin. 18. | OE: I 
The douhle tertian comes on every day; but differs 
from the quotidian in ſo far, that its paroxyſms do not 
anſwer to each other ſingly, but alternately. The 


firſt day, for inſtance, the fit will come on in the 


forenoon, the ſecond in the afternoon, the third in the 
forenoon, and the fourth in the afternoon. _ 

Of theſe fevers we ſhall give the following deſcrip- 
tion from Cleghorn's treatiſe on the diſeafes of Mi- 
norea : © They are called double tertians when there 
are two fits and two mtervals within the time of each. 
period. But commonly there 1s ſome difference between 
the two fits, either in reſpe& of the hour they come 
at, the time of their duration, or the nature and vio- 
tence of their concomitant ſymptonis. Some double 
tertians begin in this manner.—On the evening of 
Monday, for example, a ſlight fit comes on, and goes 
off early next morning; but on Tueſday, towards the 
middle of the day, a more ſevere paroxyſm begins, 
and continues till night. Then there is an interval to 
Wedneſday evening, when a flight fit commences a 
new period of the fever, which proceeds in the ſame 
manner as the firſt ; ſo that N to the way 
phyſicians calculate the days of difcaſes, by beginnning 

| do 


. 
N 


' Febres. to reckon from the firſt hour of their invaſion), both 


— paroxyſms happen on the odd days, while the 
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eateſt 
part of the even days is calm and undiſturbed. But 
in moſt double tertians the patient has a fit every day 
of the diſeaſe ; the ſevere one commonly appearing at 
noon upon the odd days, the light one towards even- 
ing on the even days; though ſometimes the worſt of 
the two fits happen on the even days. 

„ There is a tertian fever ſometimes to be met with, 
during each period of which there are three different 
fits, and as many intervals. For example, towards 
Monday noon the patient is ſeized with a paroxyſm, 


which declines about five or fix o' clock the ſame even- 


ing: a few\hours after, another fit begins, and con- 
tinues until morning : from which time there is an in- 


terval to Tueſday evening, when a third fit comes on, 


and laſts moſt part of the night. On Wedneſday there 


day, 

with a double fit on each of the odd days, and a ſingle 

fit on the even days. 5 5 
In double tertians, that interval is the moſt con- 


ſiderable which follows the ſevere fit; for the flight fit 
oftener ends in a remiſſion than intermiſſion, and fre- 


quently lingers till the other approaches: Hence it is, 


that the night preceding the vehement fit is much more 


reſtleſs than that which comes after it, as has been ob- 
ſerved by Hippocrates. In double tertians, the vehe- 
ment fit often comes on a little earlier in each period, 
while the flight fit returns at the ſame hour, or perhaps 
later and later every other day: ſo that the motions of 
one have no influence on thoſe of the other; from whence 
it appears, that each of theſe fits hath its own proper 


independent cauſes.“ 


Duplicaied TexTi1aN. Sp. I. var. 2. D. 
Tertian duplicata, Sauv. ſp. 14. Jones. River. 
This hath two fits on the ſame day, with an inter- 
mediate day on which there are none. This alſo does 
not differ in any remarkable particular from thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed. | „ | 


The Triple TERTIAn. Sp. I. var. 2. E 
Tertia triplex, Sauv. ſp. 15. Cleghorn. 
Semitertiana, Hoffman, 
Semitertiana ſecundi ordinis, Sprg. 
This differs from the former in having a ſingle and 
double fit alternately : thus, for initance, if there are 


two fits the firſt day, there is only one the ſecond, 


two the third, one the fourth, &c. Its cure the ſame 
as before. | | | 


The Semi- TERTIAX. Sp. I. var. 2. F. 
Hemitritæus, Cel | 
Semitertiana, Cleghorn. 

Semitertiana ſecundi ordinis, S ig. 
Amphimerina hemitritæus, Sauv. ſp. 8. 
Amphimerina pſeudo hemitriæus, Sauv. ſp. 9. 


Ihe ſemitertian is deſcribed by Dr Cullen as having 


only an evident remiſſion between its paroxyſms; more 


remarkable between the odd and even days, but leſs 


ſo between the even and odd one. For this reaſon, 


he adds, that poſſibly ſome ſemitertians ought rather 
to be claſſed among the remittents ; and owns that it is 
difficult to ſettle the boundaries between them. But 
Cleghorn, whom he quotes, deſcribes it in the follow- 


are 1 5 two paroxyſms, as on Monday and on Thurſ- 
ike that of Tueſday; and thus the fever goes on 


„„ C.1.N EE, 


example, and goes off the ſame night. 
afternoon a ſecond fit comes on, and gradually increa- 
ſes till Wedneſday night, when it terminates. On 
Thurſday morning there is ſuch another interval as 
happened on Tueſday morning : But on Thurſday af- 
ternoon another long fit like the preceding commences ; 
and returning regularly every other day, leaves only a 
ſhort f of ten or twelve hours during the eight 
and forty. | 
Concerning the cure of theſe fevers Dr Cullen ob- 


ſerves, that though no entire apyrexia occurs, the bark 


may be given during the remiſſions; and it ſhould be 
given even though the remiſſions be inconſiderable; if, 
from the known nature of the epidemic, intermiſſions 
or conſiderable remiſſions are not to be expected, and 
that great danger 1s apprehended from repeated exa- 
cerbations. | | 


The Sleepy TERTIAN. Sp. I. var. 3. G. 
Tertiana carotica, Sauv. ſp. 10. Werlhof. . 
Tertiana hemiplegica, Sauv. ſp. 20. Werlholf. 
mann ſoporoſa, Sauv. ſp. 8 Car. Piſ. 

Febres caput impetentes, Sydenham, ep. ad R. Brady. 
This, according to Vogel, is a moſt dangerous ſpe- 
cies, and very commonly fatal; for which reaſon he 
ranks it among thoſe intermittents which he calls ma- 
lignant, Sometimes he tells us the alarming ſymptom 
of a ſleepineſs comes on, not at the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, but will unexpectedly occur during the third 
fourth, fifth, or ſixth paroxyſm. It commonly begins 
with the cold fit, and continues during the whole time 
of the paroxyſm, and, becoming ſtronger at every ſuc- 


ceeding one, at laſt terminates in a mortal apoplexy. 
Sometimes fevers of this kind rage epidemically. Vo- 
gel relates, that he ſaw a ſimple tertian change into 

one of theſe dangerous fevers. The patient was a wo- 
man of a delicate conſtitution, and the ſymptom ap- 
peared in conſequence of her being put in a violent 


paſſion: however, it occurred but once, and ſhe reco- 
vered. Hoffman mentions a carus in a double ter- 
tian occurring ſeven times without proving mortal ; 


though Vogel fays, that the powers of nature are very 


ſeldom ſufficient to conquer the diſeaſe, 
In 1078, Dr Sydenham tells us that intermittents 
raged epidemically at London, where none had ap- 


peared before from 1664. Of them * it is to be noted 


(fays he), that though quartans were moſt frequent 


formerly, yet now tertians or quotidians were moft 


common, unleſs the latter be intitled double tertians ; 
and likewiſe, that though theſe tertians ſometimes 


began with chilneſs and ſh.vering, which were ſuc- 


ceeded firſt by heat, and ſoon after by ſweat, and 
ended at length in a perſect intermiſſion, returning 


again after a fixed time, yet they did not keep this 
order after the third or fourth fit, eſpecially if the 


patient was confined to his bed and uſed hot cardiacs, 
which increaſe the diſeaſe. But afterwards this fever 
became ſo unuſually violent, that only a remiſſion 
happened in the place of an intermiſſion; and ap- 
proaching every day nearer the ſpecies of continued 
fevers, it ſeized the head, and proved fatal to abun- 

dance of perſons.” 
From this deſcription of Sydenham's we may have 
an idea of the nature of the diſeaſe. As to its can 
5 | aL 
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ing manner. A fit begins on Monday noon, for Tertiana. 


Da Tneday Yall 
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Febres. he ſtrongly recommends the bark; telling us, that, 
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of a ſtrong plethoric habit of body. 
under an ague half a-year, and had taken a great 
deal of bark. While he was telling his caſe to the- 
ſurgeon (Mr Baine of Pembroke), he was ſuddenly 


even in the moſt continued kind of intermittents, © the 
nearer the intermittent approaches to a continued. ſe- 
ver, either ſpotaneouſly, or from uſing too hot a regi- 
men, ſo much the more neceſſary is it to exhibita larger 
quantity of the bark; and that he took advantage of 
a remiſſion, though ever ſo ſmall, 


The Spaſmodic or Convulſive TRERRTIANA. Sp. I. 
| var. 3. H. 
Tertiana aſthmatica, Sauv. ſp. 6. Bonet. 

Tertiana hyſterica, Sauv. ſp. 8. Wedel. A. N. C. 
Dec. I. A. II. obſ. 193. „ 
Hyſteria febricoſa, Sauv. G. 135. ſp. 8. A. N. C. 

Dec. I. Ann. II. 
Tertiana epileptica, Sauv. ſp, 16. Calder. Lautter. 
Quotidiana epileptica, Sauv. ſp. 3. Edinb. Eſſays, 
Vol , Att-4% | | On 
Ecclampſia febricoſa, Sauv. G. 133. ſp. 17. 
Epilepſia febricoſa, Sauv. G, 134. ſp. 9. 
Tertiana tetanodes Medici Beobacht I. Band. | 
Tetanus febricoſus, Sauv. G. 122. fp. 10. Stork, 
Ann. Med, II. : ED 
Tertians of this kind occur with very different 
ſymptoms from thoſe of the true ones, and ſometimes 
even with thoſe which are very extraordinary. In 
ſome they are attended with ſymptoms of aſthma, 
in others with thoſe of hyſterics, in others with con- 
vulſions. Where the ſymptoms of aſthma occur, the 
diſeaſe muſt be treated with diuretics and antiſpaſmo- 
dics joined with the bark. In the hyſteric aſthma 
the fit comes on with cold, 1 cardialgia, terror 
and dejection of mind. The diſeaſe is to be removed 


by mild aperients and antihyſterics joined with the 


bark. 
Of the convulſive tertian we have a moſt remarkable 


Inſtance in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, Vol. V. 


The patient was a farmer's ſon about 26 years of age, 
He had laboured 


taken with a violent ſtamping of his feet; and the 
convulſions gradually aſcended from the ſoles of the 


feet to his legs, thighs, belly, back, and ſhoulders. 


His head was then moſt violently convulſed, with a 
total deprivation of ſpeech ; but he had a moſt diſmal 
vociferation, that might have been heard at a con- 


ſiderable diſtance, his abdomem and thorax working 


and heaving violently and unuſually in the mean time. 
This fit having laſted half an hour, a profuſe ſweat 
broke out over all his body, which relieved him; and 
he then became capable of anſwering ſuch queſtions 
as were put. Theſe extraordinary fits, he ſaid, had 
been occaſioned by a fright, and his neighbours had 
concluded that he was bewitched. They returned 
ſometimes twice a-day, and always" at the times the 
ague uſed to return. During the paroxiſm his pulſe 
was very high and quick, his face much inflamed, 
and his eyes ready to ſtart out of his head. After 


the fit was over, he complained of a moſt torturing 


pain of the bowels. His tongue was generally moiſt, 
and he had a ſuppreſſion of urine.—This formidable 
diſeaſe, however, was totally ſubdued by the uſe 
of the bark, mercurials, antiſpaſmodics opiates, and 
ſaline draughts. | 


The Eruptive TerxTiaN. Sp. I. var. 3.1. 
Tertiana petechialie, Sauv. ſp. 3. Donat. Lautter. 
_ Tertiana ſcorbutica, edel. A. N. C. Dec. I. A. 
II. obſ. 193. „ f 
Tertiana urtica, Sauv. 
Med. 1765. Cieg horn. 
Tertiana miliaris, Sauv. ſp. 21. Walthier. 


This ſpecies of tei tian is accompanied with red or 


ſp. 22. Planchon. Jour. de 


Practice. 


Tertiana. 


„ 


livid blotches on the ſkin, or an eruption like that oc - 


caſioned by the ſtinging of nettles. In the latter caſe 


Dr Cleghorn ſays the diſeaſe is very . . and 


as the former indicates an incipient diſſolution and 
putrefaction of the blood, it muſt alſo be reckons. 1 of 
very dangerous tendency. 


The Inflammatory TER TIA. Sp. I. var. z. K. 
Tertiana pleuritica, Sauv. ſp. 4. Yaleſ. Lautt. 
Pleuritis periodica, Sauv. G. 103. ſp. 14. 
Tertiana arthritica, Sauv. ſp. 5. Morton. Lautt. 
Sauvages informs us, that he has ſeen a true and 

genuine pleuriſy having all the pathognomic ſigns of 
the diſeaſe, but aſſuming the form of an intermittent ; 
that is, the patient is one day affected with the pleuri- 
ſy, and the next ſeemingly in perfect health. He alſo 


tells us, that in the month of May 1760 a tertian 


raged epidemically, which after the third fit imitated 
a pleuriſy, the pain of the fide and difficulty of 
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breathing coming regularly on, and the fever from 


an intermittent becoming remittent; the blood had 
alſo the ſame appearance with that of pleuritic perſons, 


and the diſtemper yielded to bleeding and gentle 


cathartics. Morton alſo informs us, that he has 
obſerved ſimilar diſorders an hundred times over, 
which were always certainly and ſafely cured by the 
Peruvian bark. | ; 


The TRRTIAx complicated with other Diſorders, 
| Sp. IL. Var. 4- 
Tertiana ſcorbutica, Sauv. ſp. 9. Etmuller, 
mæus. 
Tertiana ſyphilitica, Sauv. ſp. 17. Deidier. 
Tertiana verminoſa, Sauv. ſp. 18. Siffer. in act. 
Helmſtad. Lanſciſ. de noxis pallud. Pringle. 
Rammax ini. Van den Boſch. de conſt. vermin. 
The ſcorbutic tertian, according to Sauvages, is 
exceedingly anomalous, its periods being ſometimes 
much anticipated, and ſometimes much poſtponed. It 
is exceedingly obſtinate, and will return if the body 
be not cleared of its ſcorbutic taint. The patient 
is affected with lancinating pains of a wandering na- 
ture. The urine lets fall a duſky red ſediment, or 
a thick branny matter is copiouſly ſcattered up and 
down in it, ſeemingly tinged with blood. The 
uſual ſymptoms of ſcurvy, viz. livid ſpots, and rot- 
ten fetid gums, alſo frequently occur. -For this the 
Peruvian bark, is very uſeful, both as a febrifuge and 
antiſcorbutic. | | 
A tertian accompanied with worms is taken no- 
tice of by Sir John Pringle in his treatiſe on the diſ- 
eates of the army. The worms, he tells us, were of 
the round kind ; and though we are by no means to 
reckon them the cauſe of the fever, they never failed 
to make it worſe, occaſioning obhſtinate gripings or 
ſickneſs at ſtomach. In theſe caſes ſtitches were fre- 


quent; but, being flatulent, were not often relieved by 
bleeding. The worms were diſcharged by vomiting 


as 


Ti- 


Practice. 


febres. as well as by ſtool. 
— commonly 


9 


For diſchargin 
ave half a drachm of 


ence from ſuch a large doſe of mercury. Anthelmin- 


tics, which act ſlowly, had little chance of doing good; 


for though worms will ſometimes lie long in the 
bowels without giving much uneaſineſs to a perſon 
otherwiſe well, yet in fever, eſpecially one of a pu- 
trid kind (to which his intermittents always ſeemed 
to incline), the worms being diſturbed by the increaſe 
of heat, and the corruption of the kumours in the 
prime wie, begin to move about, and ſtruggle to get 
out. Lancifius, who makes this remark, adds, that 
upon opening the bodies of ſome who had died at 
Rome of fevers of this kind, wounds were found in 
the inteſtines made by the biting of the worms ; nay, 


that ſome of them had even pierced through the coats 


of the guts, and lay in the cavity of the abdomen. 
Pringle never had any inſtance of this; but knew 
many caſes in which the worms eſcaped by the pa 
tient's mouth, though there had been no previous 
I to bring them up. One ſoldier was thrown 
Into violent convulſions, but was cured by the above- 
mentioned powder. 


The TexT1an varied from 1 
var. 5. 
Tertiana accidentalis, Sauv. Sp. 12. Sydenham. 
Tertiana a ſcabie, Sauv. ip. 12. Juncker, tab. 80. 
Hoffman, II. p. 12. | 
The exiſtence of fevers of this kind, as we have al- 


Sp. I. 


ready obſerved, is denied by Dr Cullen ; ; the acci- 
dental fever of Sauvages was ſaid to ariſe from any 


ſlight error in the non-naturals, and conſequently was 
very eaſily cured. That which aroſe from the repul- 
ſion of the itch, was cured as ſoon as che eruption re- 
turned. 


The TrRTiAx with only remi er between the 
fits. Sp. II. 

Tritæophya, Sauv. Gen. 85. 195 p. 695. 

Tritæus, Lin. 21. 

Hemitritza, Lin. 23. 

Tertianæ remittentes et continuæ Auctorum. 

N ſubintrantes, proportionatæ, ſubcontinuæ, 

oi. 

Tertiana ſubcontinua, Sauv. ſp. 19. 

Quotidiana deceptiva, Sauv. ſp. 2. 

Amphimerina ſemiquintana, Sauv. ſp. 24. 

Tritzophya deceptiva, Sauv. ſp. 10. 

Cauſos Hippocratis. 

Tritzophya cauſus, Sauv. ſp. 2. 

Febres ardens Boerhaavi, aph. 738. 

Tertiana pernicioſa, quz ſimulata tertiani circuitus 
effigie lethalis, et mille accidentibus periculoſiſſi- 
mis ; implicata, exiſtit. Lud. Mercatus. 

Tertiana peſtilens, P. Sal. Diverſus. 

Tertiana maligna peſtilens, River. 

Morbus. Hungaricus. Lang. 
Jordan. 

Languor Pannonicus, Cober. 

Amphimerina Hungarica, Sauv. ſp. 10. 

Hemitritzus peſtilens, Schench. ex Corn. Gamma. 

Febres peitilentes Ægyptiorum, Alpen. 

Febres tertiana epidemia, Barthalin. 


Sennert. 


Lemb. 


M EDI C1 N E. 


theſe worms, he 
rhubarb with 12 
grains of calomel; without obſerving any inconveni- 


Febres epidemicæ, autumni 1657 et 1658, Willis. 

Febres ſyneches epidemica, ab anno 1658 ad 1664. 
et poſtea ab anno 1673 ad 1601, Morton. 

Febres autumnales incipientes, Sydenham. 

Affectus epidemicus Leidenſis, Fr. Sylvii. 

Morbus epidemicus Leidenſis, 1669, Fanois. 

Tertianæ penicioſæ et et febres caſtren- 
ſes epidemiæ, Lanciſi | 

Febres intermittentes anomalz et mali moris, Ho 27 
man. 

Febres cholerica minus acuta, Hsfman. 

Febres epidemica Leidenſes, anno 1719, Koker apud 
Holler, Diſp. tom. V. 

Amphimerina paludoſa, Sauv. ſp. 19. 

Febres paludum, Pringle. 

Bononienſis conſtitutio hiemalis 1729, Beccari in 
A. N. C. Vol. III. 

Amphimerina bilioſa, Sauv. ſp. 2 2. 

Febris caſtrenſis, Pringle. 

Febris putrida epidemica, Huxham de are ad ann. 
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r dee Lauſanenſis, Tiſot. 

Tritæophya Wratiſlavienſis, Saur. ſp. 3. Hah 
Epidemia verna Wratſlav. in App. ad. A. N. C. 
Vol. X. 

Tritzophya Americana, Sauv. ſp. 12. 

Febris anomala Batava, Grainger. 

Morbus Naronianus, Pujati. 

Febris continua remittens, Hillary's diſeaſes of Bar- 
badoes. 

Febris remittens Indiæ orientalis, Lind. diff. i inaug. 
1768. 

Febris critica et febr. Bilioſa æſtatis, Rougpe. : 

Febris remittens regionum calidarum, Lind on th e 
diſeaſes of hot climates. 

A. Tertiana cholerica five dyſenterica, Tort. Therap. 
Special. lib. iti. cap. 1. Leutter. Hiſt. Med. 
caſ. 6. 16. 17. 20. Morton, App. ad Exerc. II. 

B. Tertiana ſubcruenta five atrabilaris, Tort. ibid. 
Never ſeen by Cleghorn. 

C. Tertiana cardiaca, Tort. 
Med. caſ. 15. 15. 23. 

Amphimerina cardiaca, Sauv. ſp. 5. 

Tritæophya aflodes, Sauv. ſp. 6. 

Febris continua aſſodes, Yog. 27. 

D. Tertiana diaphoretica, Tort. ibid. 

Tritæophya typhodes, Sauv. ſp. 4. 

Tritæophya elodes, Sauv. ſp. 5. 

Febris continua elodes, Vog. 21. 

E. Tertiana N N Tort. ibid. Lautter. cal. 11. 
12. 13. . 

Tritæophya * Sauv. ſp. 1. 

Amphimerina ſyncopalis, Sauv. ſp. 4. 

Amphimerina humoroſa, Sauv. ſp. 6. 

Amphimerina ſyncopalis, Yog. 29. 

F. Tertiana algida, Tori. ibid. Lautter, caſ. 13. 

Amphimerina epiala, Sauv. ſp. 3. 

 Amphimerina phricodes, Sauv. ſp. 7. 

_ Triteophya leipyria, Sauv. ſp. 9. 

Tertiana leipyria, Sauv. ſp. 23. 
Ration. p. 18. 

Febris continua epiala et leiparia, Yog. 19. et 24. 

G. Tertiana lethargica, Tort. ib. 

Tritzophya carotica, Sauv. ſp. 7. Lautter, 1. J. 14. 

| Tertiana 


ibid. Lautter, Hiſt. 
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MEDICHIN x. 


Tertiana apoplectica, Morton. Exerc. I. 
hiſt. 25. | | 
Tertiana ſoporoſa, Werlhef. de febr. p. 6. 
Febris epidemica Urbevetana, Lanci/. de noxis pal. 
effluv. I. II. c. 3. | 
The remittent fevers are much more dangerous than 
the true intermittents, as being generally attended with 


cap. ix. 


much greater debility of the nervous ſyſtem and ten- 


dency to putreſcency in the fluids than the latter. Sau- 


vages divides his tritæophya, a remittent tertian, into 


the following ſpecies. | . 
1. Triteophya ſyncopalis, or that attended with faint- 


ing. It begins like a tertian, with cold ſucceeded by. 


heat and profuſe ſweating ; but attended with much 
more dangerous ſymptoms, ſuch as cardialgia, enor- 
mous vomiting, great weakneſs, {mall contracted 
pulſe, coldneſs of the extremities, and, unleſs time- 
ly aſſiſtance be given, kills during the ſecond or third 
paroxiſm. | | | 

2. The cauſus, or burning fever of Hippocrates, 
returns every third day without any new ſenſation 
of cold; and is attended with great thirſt, heat, 


but without diarrhea or ſweat, and continues only 
for one week or two at the utmoſt. 


It attacks chiet- 
ly young people of a robuſt and bilious habit of body, 


who have been accuſtomed to much exerciſe, and ex- 
_ poſed to the ſun during the heats of ſummer, and have 


alſo uſed a phlogiſtie regimen. The tongue is dry, ſome- 
times black; the urine of a red or flame colour; to- 
gether with pain of the head, anxiety, and ſcmetimes 
other ſymptoms ſtill more dangerous. | 
3. Tritzophya Vratiflavienſis, was a peſtilential diſeaſe 
occaſioned by famine, during which the people fed on 
putrid aliments : the air was infected by the vaſt num- 
bers of bodies of thoſe ſlain in battle, and the inhabitants 
were alſo dejected by reaſon of being deprived of their 
harveſt and other calamities; to all which was added 
the continuance of a calm in the atmoſphere for a long 
time. It began with an acute fever, leipyria or cold- 


neſs of the external parts and ſenſation of burning heat 


inwardly; general weakneſs; pain of the head and præ 
cordia : ſerous or bilious diarrhea; a delirium, in 
ſome furious, and accompanied with a dread of be- 
ing expoſed to the air ; on the ſecond day the thirſt 
was violent, attended with a bilious vomiting as well 
as diarrhoea, tough viſcid ſpitting, fainting, burning 
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contact of the air itſelf became at laſt intolerable; a Tertians. 
— — 


dejection of mind and incredible weakneſs followed; 
he palled reſtleſs nights with continual ſweating, heavy 
and pained eyes, and an unuſual ſenſation of rheuma- 
tiſm over the whole body. 
were aſſuaged, but he had a very bad night. On the 
fourth day all the ſymptoms were worſe, the feet quite 


chilled, the hands very red and agitated with convul- 


ſive motions ; he was terrified with apprehenſions of 


death, and had a yomiting every now and then : this . 


day ſponges dipped in cold water were applied over the 
whole body, and he uſed cold water for his drink. On. 


On the third day the pains 


the eighth day the pulſe was convulſive; and the pains 


were 10 violent, that they made him cry out almoſt con- 


tinually. On the ninth day he was delirious, and threw 


up ſome grumous blood. On the 11th his pulſe was 
more quiet, and he had a ſweat; a decoction of the 
bark was given; his voice was broken, his ſpeech in- 
terrupted, and his teeth chattered u 


turned leſs frequently, and only towards night. On 
the 14th he had a chilling cold over the whole body, 


a cold ſweat ; frequent lotions were applied, and all the 


ſymptoms became milder. On the 18th he had a quick 


_ delirium, but fainted as ſoon as taken out of bed; a 


ſenſation of hunger, followed by copious ſweats ; pro- 
found ſleep ; an averſion from noiſe ; every thing ap- 
peared new and extraordinary. On the 36th a cholera ; 
on the 48th a ſcaling off of the ſkin, and falling off 
of the nails. This epidemic carried off above 3000 
people at Warſaw. Frequent lotion of the body ei- 
ther cold or tepid, watery glyſters, and the copious 


introduction of watery fluids under the form of 


drink, were of ſervice. But the moſt favourable 
criſis was under the form of ſome cutaneous erup- 
tion, | | ü 

4. Triteophya typhodes. The principal ſymptom of 
this fever was a continual ſweat with which the pa- 
tients were almoſt always wet; with paroxiſms re- 
turning every third day. Sauvages tells us, that he 
had twice an opportunity of obſerving this fever z one 
was in the teacher of an academy, about 40 years of 
age, and of a melancholic temperament. He ſweated 
every other night ſo plentifully, that he was obliged te 
change his linen nine times; and even on the intei me- 


heat in the bowels, the tongue dry and ſeeming as if diate days was never perfectly free of fever, and had 


burnt with a hot iron, a ſuppreſſion of the voice, an- 
xiety, ſtupor ; after which quickly followed convulſions 


and death. In ſome fevers a leipyria came on with an 


exceeding great cold of the extremities, preſently fol- 
lowed by an intolerable heat of the viſcera, with ſymp- 
tomatic ſweats, violent diarrhea, followed by a very 
itchy miliary eruption. On the fourth day came on 
copious ſweats, ſpaſms of the lower jaw, nauſea, invo- 
luntary paſling of urine, 1 delirium, a flux of icho- 
rous matter from the noſtrils, and exceeding tough ſpit- 
ting, an epilepſy, and death. Profeſſor Hahn, who 
gives the Hiſtory of this diſeaſe, was himſelf attacked by 
zit, and ſuffered in the following manner. On the firſt 
day was a violent feveriſh paroxiſm without rigor, a 
ſharp pain in the occiput, and immediately an inflamma- 


. *ory pain over the whole head; the feet were extremely 


cold, and the extremities rigid with ſpaſms. The pain 
continued to increaſe daily to'ſuch a degree, that the 


his ſkin moiſtened with ſweat. The other was of a wo- 
man who went about in man's cloathes, and was diſco- 
vered only after her death. The diſeaſe began with a 
ſlight ſenſation of cold, after which ſhe ſweated for 
eight hours. It was attended with the higheſt de- 


bility, anxiety, and at the ſame time an inſatiable 
hunger. | . | 


5. Triteophya elodes, was an inflammatory epide- 
mic, but not contagious, terminating about the 14th 
or 21ſt day. The diſeaſe came on in the night-time; 
with diſturbed reſt, univerſal weakneſs, watchings, 
great heat and ſweat, redneſs of the face and almoſt 
of the whole body, ſparkling eyes, the tongue dry 


and white; a hard, tenſe, and turgid pulſe; about the 


third day a kind of frenzy frequently came on with the 
feveriſh paroxyſm, the forerunner of an univerſal mi- 
liary eruption; or, what was worſe, with purple ſpots 
ſo cloſe together, that they looked like an eryſipelas 
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| n one another, 
On the 12th his jaw was convulſed, he had a riſis ſar- 
donicus, and deafneſs ; after which, the paroxyſms re- 
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|  Febres.. of the Whole body. Sometimes bliſters of the ſize 
m pearls, fi 


tion to ſleep 


tongue, delirium, an 


or comatoſe diſpoſitions, which brought on convulſions 
or apoplexies. | | FO TOTis 


with no remarkable ſymptoms. | 


Death frequently comes on between the fourth and ſe- 


There was a 


raks, and in which the pulſe was ſoft and feeble, with 


| e weakneſs over the whole body, and the diſpo- 
SY more frequent than in the other; the 
eyes languid; the tongue very white, but not dry; and 

Worms were diſcharged. Rs 

6. Tri 


ſoulneſs of the prime vie, and the effluvia of waters in 


Which hemp had been ſteeped. It began with rigor, 
followed by great heats, reſtleſſneſs, toſſing of the 


limbs, terrible famtings, immoderate thirſt, dryneſs of 
at length exceſſive watchings ; 
theſe laſt, however, were leſs dangerous than vertigoes 


7. - Triteophya carotiva. This had exacerbations 
every other evening; and its diſtinguiſhing ſymptom 
was an exceſſive inclination to ſleep, preceded by a ſe- 


| vere headach, and followed by delirium, and ſometimes 
convulſions ; the tongue was black, and the patient 
- inſenſible of thirſt after the delirium came on. 
thoſe caſes where the diſeaſe proved fatal, a fubſul- 


In 


tus tendinum and other grievous ſymptoms came on. 
9. Triteophya leipyria is only a variety of the tritz- 


ophya cauſus, already deſcribed. | 


10. Triteopbya deceptiva. This ſpecies at firſt af. 


ſumes the appearance of a continued fever; but after- 
wards degenerates into a remittent, or even an inter- 


mittent. It is deſcribed by Sydenham, but attended 
11. The laſt of Sauvages's ſpecies of Tritæophya 
belonging to the remitting tertian is the Americana. 
This, according to Sauvages, is the ardent fever with 


which the Europeans are uſually ſeized on their firſt 


coming to America, and generally carries off one half 
of them. Of this there are two varieties, the very 
acute and the acute. The very acute ends before the 
ſeventh day. It comes on a few days after the per- 
ſon's arrival, with loſs of appetite, with dyſpnœa and 
ſighing from weakneſs, head · ach, laſſitude, pain of the 
loins : a pyrexia ſucceeds, with great thirſt, ſweat, and 
heat; the ſickneſs increaſes, nauſea comes on, with vo- 
miting of porraceous bile ; the tongue rough, the ex- 
tremities often cold ; watching, furious delirium ; and 


the patient frequently dies on the third day. Copious 


ſweats, and a plentiful hemorrhagy from the noſe on 
the fifth day, but not ſooner, are ſerviceable . but a 


bilious diarrhœa is the beſt criſis of all. | 
I be acute kind terminates moſt frequently on the 


ninth, but very rarely goes beyond the fifteenth day. 


venth days. -It begins with head-ach, pain in the 
loins, and ſometimes ſhivering ; eee laſſitude, dyſ 
pneea, thirſt; burning fever, increaſing every third day; 
inflation of the abdomen, pain at the pit of the ſto- 
mach, nauſea, and bilious vomiting. Such is the Rate 


of the diſeaſe within twenty-four hours. The eyes are 


red, and full of tears; the urine pellucid; there is a 


low delirium, and continual anxiety ; the tongue is dry 
and red, and ſometimes, though rarely, black, which 


is a ſtill worſe 


ſign ; the pulſe, formerly ſtrong and 
Vor. XI. . | 1 


a afſodes. This ſpecies aroſe from a 


% ©-1.C.1q.N F. 
full, ſinks about the fourth 
with acrid ſerum, appeared on 
_ the neck, | armpits, and trunk of the body, which 

Were of all others the moſt dangerous. | 
variety of the diſeaſe, which our author calls the humo- 


day, and becomes tenſe 
and ſpaſmodic: it a carus then comes on, the patient 
dies the fifth or ſixth day; but if the pulſe keeps up, 
and no carus comes on, a criſis is to be expected by 
ſweat, by a copious hemorrhagy from the noſe, or, 
which is ſtill more ſafe, by a bilious diarrhoea, which is 
never ſalutary if it comes on before the fifth day. 
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Tertiana. 


To the Remitting tertian alſo belong the following | 


ſpecies mentioned by Sauvages, viz. 


1. Tertiana ſubeon inua. This begins like a genuine 


tertian, and at firſt hath diſtinct paroxyſms; but theſe 


grow gradually more and more obſcure, the diſeaſe ac- 
uiring daily more of the appearance of continued 
ever, Þy which it is to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
other varieties of this ſpecies. It is not unfrequently 


joined with thoſe ſymptoms which attend the fatal fe- 
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ver already mentioned; as cardialgia, cholera, ſyncope, 


&c. but in a much leſs degree. The diſeaſe commonly 
begins with little or no ſenſe of cold, but rather a ſen- 
ſation of heat; when the tertian is doubled, it has firſt 
a {lighter and then a more ſevere fit; and thus goes 
on with an exacerbation on the even days: and though 
it ſhould change from a double into a ſingle tertian, 
we are ſtill to ſuſpect it, if a weak fit is the forerunner 
of a very ſtrong one. This change of the tertian into 


a continued fever is alſo to be prognoſticated it a heat 


remarkable to the touch is perceived on the day of in- 
termiſſion, together with ſome diſturbance of the pulſe, 


thirſt, and dryneſs of the tongue; all of which ſhow 


an univerſal tendency to inflammation: the ſame is 
foretold by the urine being in ſmall quantity, and very 
red, or of a ſaffron colour; alſo an ulcerous or a 
thous inflammation of the throat, with difficulty of 
ſwallowing, or any very ſevere ſymptom coming on in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe, excepting only a delirium, 
which is eaſily removed. „ 
2. Quotidiana dlecepii va. This is a diſorder of an 
inflammatory kind, with a ſtrong tendency to putreſ- 
cency, and ſometimes aſſumes the form of a quotidian. 
In it the patient frequently complains of cold when he 
really is hot, and the remiſſion is very indiſtin&-; and 
the diſeaſe is known by the great languor of the pa- 
tient and the foulneſs of his tongue. l | 
3. A 


F himerina cardiaca is an acute moe fever, 
with daily exacerbations, attended with fainting and 
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vomiting of green bile. Afterwards, the weakneſs in- 


creaſing, the patient's extremities grow cold, and a pro- 
fuſe ſweat comes on, which is frequently ſucceeded by 
death on the fourth day. Another ſpecies reſeniblin 
this Sauvages callsthe /yn-opalis ; but the cardiaca dif- 
fers from it in being attended with cardialgia. 
3. Amphimerina r 
bed by the Britiſh phyſicians under many different 
names, and appearing under yarious forms, according 


to the different conſtitutions of the patients. This 


fever in the Eaſt Indies, according to Dr Lind of 
Windſor, Nr comes on ſuddenly, and begins 
with a ſenſe of debility and very great lowneſs of 


and interrupted with —_— 


* 
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This is the fever deſcri- 
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ſpirits. Theſe ſymptoms are attended with a greater 
or leſs degree of chillineſs, a dizzineſs, a nauſea, very 
acute pains in the head and Joins, and a trembling of 
the hands ; the countenance is pale, the ſkin commonly 
very dry and corrugated, the eyes dull and heavy, the 
pulſe quick. and ſmall, the breath generally diffigult, 


As 
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| Febres As the paroxyſin increaſes, the chillineſs now and 
cken gives way to irregular heats, which ſoon become 
violent and permanent; the nauſea likewiſe increaſes ; 
and in ſome there comes on a vomiting, in which they 


throw up a great deal of bile. Sometimes bile is 
likewiſe voided by ſtool. The ſkin grows red; the 
eyes ſmall, and ſometimes not a little inflamed.  'The 


pulſe becomes fuller, and the breathing more difficult, 


attended with great reſtleſſneſs and a troubleſome 
thirſt ; notwithſtanding which (fo great is the nauſea) 
the patient cannot endure any kind of liquids. The 
tongue becomes foul, and the pain of the head and 
loins more violent; a delirium then follows; a flight 
moiſture appears on the face, and from thence ſpreads 
to the other parts; whilſt the violence of the other 
ſymptoms abates, and ſhows the we ems. of a re- 
miſſion, which is completed by plentiful ſweats. 
On the fever's remitting, the pulſe returns almoſt to 
its natural ſtate; the pains of the head and loins ſtill 
continue, though ſomewhat leſs violent, as likewiſe 
the nauſea and want of appetite. When the diſeaſe 
gains ſtrength, the remiſſion is ſcarcely obvious, and 
is immediately followed by another paroxyſm; which 
begins, not indeed with ſo great a ſhivering, but is at- 


tended with a greater pain of the head, the greateſt 


anxiety, a heartburn, nauſea, vomiting, and bilious 


ſtools. The matter moſt commonly evacuated by vo- 


mit and ſtool is whitiſh like chalk and water, or curd- 
led milk which is vomited by fucking children, when 
the curd is mach broke down. A heat, immoderate 
thirſt, and delirium, now come on. The tongue be- 
comes more foul ; the teeth and inſide of the lips are 
covered with a black cruſt ; the breath grows hot and 
fetid: another remiſſion enſues, attended with a ſwea:; 
but this remiſſion is both ſhorter and leſs obvious than 
the firſt, AF 
This ſecond remiſſion is ſucceeded by a paroxyim, 
in Which the ſymptoms are far more violent than in 
the former ; that which the patient diſcharges by vo- 
miting and purging is more fetid; the mouth, teeth, 
and infide of the lips, are not only covered with a 
black cruſt, but the tongue becomes fo dry and Riff, 
that the patient's voice can ſcarce be heard. Vio- 
lent delirium, with reſtleſſneſs and anxiety, come on 
chiefly during the paroxyſm; nor do theſe ſymp- 
roms abate till the fever remits, and the patient 
ſweats. | | TY £2.55 

| When the fever becomes ſo violent, durmg the 
third fit, as to end in death, which is generally the 
caſe, ſome of the ſick have a coma ; in others the de- 
tirium becomes more violent. The diſcharges now 
become more fetid, and have a cadaverous ſmell ; the 
ſtools are involuntary ; the pulſe is ſo quick, ſmall, and 


irregular, that it is ſcarce to be counted, or even felt; 


a cold ſweat 1s diffuſed over the whole body, eſpecially 
che head and neck: the face becomes Hippocratic 
and convulſed ; the patient picks the bed-clothes ; a 
ſubſultus tendinum comes on; the fick lie conſtantly 
on their backs, and inſenſibly ſlide down to the foot 
of the bed ; their extremities grow cold ; they are then 
ſeized with convulſions, with which the ſcene cloſes. 
In this fever, the urine, which at the beginning is 
pale, becomes of a deeper colour by degrees, but 
without depoſiting any ſediment. There ſeldom or 


never appear any petechiæ, and the prickly heat 


ME De 


which was before on the ſkin vaniſnes on the firſt ap- Terddana. 
pearance of the fever. But though 
eneral ſymptoms of this diſorder, they varied in the 
ferent ſubjects, and at different ſeaſons of the ſame 
year. The pulſe, for example, in ſome, was quick in 
the beginning of the diſorder; in others, it varied 
with the other ſymptoms. The ſkin was generally | 
dry in the beginning of the fit; but in ſome it was 
moiſt, and covered with ſweat from the very firſt 
beginning of the diſeaſe. In the month of September, 
when the diſorder raged moſt, the remiſſions were 
very imperfect and obſcure; but, on the return of 
winter and the healthy ſeaſon, they became more re- 
gular, and the diſeaſe aſſumed the appearance of ann 
intermitting fever, to ſuch a degree as at length not 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it. In ſome the remiſſions 


W. * 


could ſcarce be perceived, and the fever continued for 


two weeks without any material change for the better 
or the worſe. At this time numbers were ſeized with 

it. When the diſorder continued for any time with- 
out a. change, it generally ended in death; while the 
weather grew better, it ſometimes, in the ſpace of a 


few days, from a common fever became an intermit- 


ting one, and the patient recovered, unleſs his liver, 
which was ſometimes the caſe, happened to be affected. 
Fhe cure of an inflammation of the liver proved un- 
certain and tedious; as it was commonly followed by 
a colliquative diarrhoea, which generally endangered 
the patient's life. Every ſucceeding paroxyim was 
obſerved to be more dangerous than the preceding; 
the third generally — fatal; ſome died during 
the firſt. When this happened, the fever, in the lan- 
guage of the country, was called puca, that is a ſtrong 
fever. F | N 
This diſeaſe, according to Dr Lind of Haſlar hoſ- 
pital, is the autumnal fever of all hot countries, the 
epidemic diſeaſe between the tropics, and the diſeaſe 
moſt fatal to Europeans in all hot and unhealthy cli- 
mates. All authors agree that intermittents in gene- 
ral, but particularly this dangerous kind of them, are 
produced by heat and moiſture. Dr Lind of Wind- 
ſor remarks, that the European ſeamen are very ſub- 
ject to the fever abovementioned when they happen 
to arrive at Bengal in autumn. They are prediſpo- 
ſed to it trom the nature of their food, their confine- 


ment on board, the very great heats to which they 


are expoſed during the voyage, and their lying for 
hours together expoſed to the night colds. 

Moſt of the meat uſed by the crews of thoſe ſhips 
is ſalted, and often in a putrid ſtate, without any freſh 
vegetables, they having only biſcuits, and ſome other 
farinaceous matters. The quantity of the vinous or 
ſpirituous liquors allowed them is by far too ſmall to 
ſubdue the putreſcent diſpoſition of their animal food. 
Their fluids conſequently become, from day to day, 
more and more putreſcent, and of courſe the more apt 
to breed and contra& this diſorder. This difpoſition 
is likewiſe induced by their being ſtowed very cloſe to- 

ether, and that for a conſiderable length of time, and 
in a foul air, eſpecially when the weather happens to be 
too ſtormy to permit the hatches and port-holes to be 
kept open. | & 

Though the heats they endure in the voyage to In- 
dia are lefs conſiderable than thoſe of the country it- 
ſelf, yet they are too much for an European conſtitution 
5 | : 5 to 
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_ " Fehres. to bear The general heat at ſea within the tropics is 
Fo bout 84? of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which is ſuf- 
_ * * fheient to relax them, and promote a corruption of their 
humours, eſpecially when it coincides with the above 

- cauſes.” It likewiſe ercates a languor and indolence, 

"which alone are ſufficient to increaſe that putreſcence 
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ſhore. quite free from this diſorder- But although Tertiava. 
theſe marſh miaſmata firſt bring on the diſeaſe, fe 
contagion particularly ſpreads it, and renders it more 
epidemic, Thus the Drake Eaſt Indiaman continued 

fres from the diſorder for two weeks together, when 


Theſe cauſes are: apt to be conſiderably aggravated by 
the mens being often expoſed, when on duty, for hours 
together, to rain, damp, and cold air; a circumſtance 
which frequently happens to them when working their 
ſhips up the river Ganges in the night · time. Hence 
the perſpiration is checked, and the excrementitious 
fluid which uſed to be diſcharged by the ſkin being 
retained in the body, contributes, he thinks, very mue 
towards the prediſpoſition to this diſeaſe. —_ 
But the moſt powerful of all the remote cauſes is 
_ juſtly thought to be the effluvia of marſhes replete with 
putrid animal ſubſtances. We have not, however, 
been able to determine from what kind of putrid ani- 
mal - ſuhſtances theſe effluvia derive their virus. For 
that every kind of putrefaction has not ſuch an effect 
appears from this, that neither practical anatomiſts, nor 
thoſe who by their trades are expoſed to the putrid ef- 
fluvia of animals, for inſtance ſuch tanners and butch- 
-ers as keep their ſhops and ſtalls very dirty, are more 
ſubject than others to putrid diſeaſes. Nor are the 
ſhip ſtewards and their ſervants, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to deliver out their proviſions to the ſhips crews, and 
ho ſpend the moſt of their time amongſt the putrid 
and rancid effluvia of the places in which thoſe pro- 


ſhe had no communication with the other ſhips; 
whereas as ſoon as the diſorder was brought on board, 
many were ſeized with it within a few days in füch a 


manner as to leave no room to entertain the leaſt doubt 


concerning its peſtilential nature. 
Dr Lind of Haſlar hoſpital has given a very curious 
and learned account of the appearance of this tever 
throughout the various parts of the globe, It was ve- 
ry common in England in the years 1765 and 1766, 
one obvious cauſe of which was the prevalence of the 
eaſterly wind. This wind in England is often ſaid to 
bring with it a fog from the ſea; but the truth of the 
matter is, that in many places of that iſland the eaſt- 
wind frequently raiſes a copious vapour from water, 
mud, and all marſhy or damp places. To this exha- 
ling quality of the eaſterly wind Dr Lind has often 
been an eye-witneſs. When the wind changes to the 
eaſt, the mud ſometimes ſends up a vapour as thick as 
ſmoke; and the doctor has obſerved two fiſh-ponds in 
his neighbourhood one of freſh and the other of ſalt 
water, which on the approach of an eaſterly wind 
ſometimes alſo emit a denſe vapour, as from a pot of 
boiling water. In order to view this phenomenon di- 
ſtinaly, the perſort ſhould ſtand at about 100 yards 
diſtance from the mud or ponds. If the ſun ſhines 


when the wind changes to the eaſt, he will obſerve a SY 
conſtant ſteam of vapours ariſing out of the ponds, 
from about five to ten yards in height, while the air 
about him remains ſerene. As the vapour or fog ari- 


viſions are kept, more ſubject to putrid fevers than 
their ſhip-mates. But whatever be in this we are well 
_ aſſured that ſome particular putrid fermentations pro- 
duce noxious vapours, which, united with thoſe of 


marſhes, render them more pernicious. Hence evi- 
dently proceeds the extreme unhealthfulneſs of a place 
called Culpi, on the eaſtern bank of the Ganges. The 


ſing from other bodies glides along the ſurface of tie 
earth, and is brought by the eaſterly wind to the 
ponds, he will ſtill be able, for ſome time, to diſtin- 


ſhores about it are full of mud, and the banks co- 
vered with trees. Oppoſite to the place where the ſhips 
lie there is a creek, and about a mile from its entrance 
ſands the town of Culpi : the ſhips lie about a mile 
from the ſhore. None of the ſailors on board the 
ſhips Rationed at this place enjoyed their health. The 
burying ground alſo contributed not a little to ſpread 
the — The ground being marſſiy, the putrid 
water flowed from the old graves into the new ones, 
which infeted the grave-diggers and thoſe that at- 
tended the funerals; and from this cauſe many were 
ſuddenly ſeized while they were performing the laſt 
duty to their companions. This place has ever been 
remarkable for the unhealthfulneſs of its air. It was 
-once*cuſtomary to ſend fome of the Company's ſer- 
vants here to receive the cargoes of the ſhips, and ſend 
chem to Calcutta; but ſo many of them died on this 
duty, that the Company was at length obliged to diſ- 


guiſh the vapours aſcending perpendicularly out of the 
ponds from thoſe which are carried in an horizontal di- 
rection by the wind: eſpecially if the ſan continues to 
ſhine, though faintly. | 
This evaporating quality of the eaſt wind ſeems to 
manifeſt itſelf alſo by its effects both on the thermo- 
meter and the human body ; for a thermometer hung 
over a damp piece of ground during the fogs or ex- 
halations ariſing from it, will often indicate a degree of 
cold below the freezing point. The chillineſs of the 
body, ſo ſenſibly perceived when in this ſituation, ſeems 
to proceed from the ſame cauſe, and to produce near- 
ly the ſame ſenſations, which the damp ariſing from 
the wet floor in a chamber communicates to thoſe who 
happen to be in it. | | | 
Winds are not conſtant in their effects. As we have 
ſometimes warm weather with a north-wind, and ſome- 
times very little heat with one blowing from the ſouth ; 


.Penſe with it. | | 

Hence it plainly appears, how apt putrid animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances are to render the effluvia of 
fenny places more pernicious than they would other- 
wiſe be. The reaſon why great inundations of the 
Nile and Ganges are followed by a healthy ſeaſon is, 
that by this means the putrid animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances diſperſed over the contiguous countries are 
-carried off into the ſea.—The noxious vapours ariſing 
'from fens ſpread but a little way. Dr Lind has often 
4nown ſhips crews at a very little diſtance from the 


ſo the fogs attending an eaſt-wind are not conſtan-, 
neither is the evaporation abovementioned at all times 
to be perceived. It is poſſible, however, that in all 
this there may be a deception ; and that inſtead of 
ſuppoſing the quantity of vapours exhaled to be in- 


_ creaſed by an eaſterly wind, the coldneſs of that wind 


may only condenſe and render viſible the vapours 
in the air at that time. But even this ſuppoſition is 


able to great objections, as our coldeſt north-winds 


ſeldom or never produce ſuch an effect, but on the 
"contrary are attended with dry and ſerene weather. tg 
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I be year 1765 was remarkable, not 


Be this as it will, however, 
accompanied with a cold, damp, and unwholelome 


vapour, which is obſerved to affect the health both of 


animals and vegetables, and in many places to produce 
obſtinate intermitting fevers, and alſo to occaſion fre- 

went relapſes. In particular ſpots of the low damp 
ill of Portſea, the ague frequently prevails during 
the autumnal ſeaſon, and in ſome years is much more 
frequent and violent than in others. It is allo obſer- 
vable, that this diſeaſe always attacks ſtrangers, or thoſe 


who have formerly lived on a drier ſoil, and in a more 
elevated ſituation, with greater ſeverity than thoſe'who 


are natives of the iſland. | | 
only for the 


long continuance of the eaſterly wind, but for an ex- 


ceſſive degree of heat, which produced a more violent 


and general rage of thoſe diſeaſes than had been known 


for many years before. In the month of Auguſt che 
quickſilver in Fahrenheit's thermometer often roſe to 
820 in the middle of the day. This conſiderable ad- 


dition of heat, together with the want of refreſhing 
rains, greatly ſpread the fever, increaſed its violence, 
and even changed its form in many places. At Portſ- 
mouth, and throughout almoſt the whole iſland of 
Portſea, an alarming continual or remitting fever ra- 


which extended itſelf as far as Chicheſter. At the 
ame time, the town of Goſport, though diſtant only 
one mile from Portſmouth, enjoyed an almoſt total ex- 
emption from ſickneſs of every kind; whereas in the 


neighbouring villages and farm-houſes, a mild regular 
tertian ague diſtreſſed whole families. The violence of 
the fever, with its appearances in a continued, remitting, 


or intermitting form, marked in ſome meaſure the na- 
ture of the ſoil. In Portſmouth the ſymptoms were 


bad, worſe at Kingſton, and ſtill more dangerous and 


violent at a place called Half-way Houſes ; a ſtreet ſo 


named, about half a mile from Portſmouth, where 
ſcarcely one in a family eſcaped this fever, which ge 

nerally made its firſt attack with a delirium. In the 
large ſuburb of Portſmouth called the Common, it ſeem- 


ed to rage with more violence than in the town, ſome © 
parts excepted ; but even whole ftreets of this ſuburb, 


together with the houſes in the dock-yard, eſcaped the 

attack. | IT OG NE 
'The Marines, who were three times a-week exerci- 

ſed early in the morning on South Sea beach, ſuffered 


much from the effect ot the ſtagnant water in an ad- 
joining moraſs. Half a dozen of them were frequent 


ly taken ill in their ranks when under arms ; ſome be- 
ing ſeized with ſuch a giddineſs of their head, that 
they could ſcarcely ſtand ; while others fell down 
ſpeechleſs, and upon recovering their ſenſes complain- 
fed of a violent head- ach. When ſuch patients were re- 


© ceived into the hoſpital, it was obſerved that ſome few 


had a regular ague, but that far the greater number 
laboured under a remitting fever, in.which ſometimes 
indeed. there was no perceptible remiſſion for ſeveral 


days. A conſtant pain and giddineſs of the bead were 


the moſt inſeparable and diſtreſſing ſymptoms of this 
diſcaſe. Some were delirious, and a. few vomited up 


a quantity of bile; but in all the countenance was yel- 


low. A long continuance of the fever produced a drop- 


ſy or jaundice, or both. Even a flight attack reduced 
the moſt robuſt conſtitution, to a ſtate of extreme de- 


| to the 
bility ; and this weakneſs, together with the giddi- coalneſs of the ſeaſon, to the height and dryneſs of the 
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me after the fever. A 


natare of hat 
diſeaſe, were more frequently obſerved in the patients 
at Portſmouth, where there was not the leaſt 'reaſon 


to ſuſpe@ any inſectio . 
Such is the a nce of the remitting fever occa- 


ſioned by marſh miaſmata in England. In the Nether- 


lands its ſymptoms are not much different. Dr Wind 


informs us, that at Middleburg, the capital of Weſt 
Zealand, a ſickneſs «pom reigns towards the latter 
end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, which 
is always moſt violent after hotſummers. It commences 
after the rains which fall in the end of July the ſoon. 
er it * the longer it continues, and it is only checkx- 
ed by the coldneſs of the weather, Towards the end 

of Auguſt and the beginning of September it is a con- 
tinual burning fever, attended with a vomiting of bile, 
which is called the gall fickneſt. This fever, after con- 


tinuing three or four days, intermits, and aſſumes the | 


form of a double tertian; leaving the patient in a fort- 
night, or perhaps ſooner. Strangers that have been 
accuſtomed to breathe a dry pure air do not recover ſo 


quickly. Foreigners in indigent circumſtances, ſuch 


as the Scots and German ſoldiers, who are garriſoned 
in the adjacent places, are apt after thoſe fevers to have 
a ſwelling in their legs and a dropſy; of which many 
J/GGGööĩ»˙ PRy Innes 
Theſe diſeaſes, the Doctor obſerves, are the ſame 


with the double tertians common within the tropics. 


Such as are ſeized with the gall-ſickneſs have at firſt 
ſome fluſhes of heat over the body, a loſs of appetite, 

a white foul tongue, a yellow tin& in the eyes, and a 
pale colour in the lips. Such as live well, drink wine, 
and have warm cl and good lodgings, do not ſuf- 
fer ſo much during the ſickly ſeaſon as the poor peo- 
ple; however, theſe diſeaſes are not infectious, and ſel- 
dom prove mortal to the natives. 1 
Sir John Pringle obſerves, that the prevailing epi- 
demic of autumn in all marſhy countries, is a fever of 
an intermitting nature, commonly of a tertian form, 
but of a bad kind; which, in the dampeſt places and 
worſt ſeaſons, appears as a double tertian, a remitting,. 
or even an ardent fever. But however theſe fevers may. 
vary in their appearance according to the conſtitution. 
of the patient and other circumſtances, they are all of 
a ſimilar nature. For though, in the beginning of the 
epidemic, when the heat or rather the putrefaction in 


the air is the greateſt, they aſſume a continued or. a 


remitting form, yet by the end of autumn they uſually 
termivate in regular intermittents.- . LS 
In Zealand, where the air is more corrupted than in 


other parts of the Netherlands, this diſtemper, as we 


have already obſerved, is called the gall-fickneſs ; and 


indeed both the redundance and depravation of the 
gall is ſometimes ſo great, that it has been generally 


aſcribed to the corruption and overflowing of that hu- 


mour, But though it cannot with juſtice be ſaid to 


originate from corrupted gall or bile, it is certain that 

the diſeaſe may be continued, and the ſymptoms ag- 
vated, by an increaſed ſecretion and putrefaQion of. 
bile occaſioned. by the fever. In proportion 


> 


m—_—_ Moe freely, and removes further from the nature of a 
continued fever. The higher ranks. of people in ge- 


— 


| this di is milder, remits or intermits 


neral are leaſt liable to the diſeaſes of the marſhes ; for 
ſuch countries require dry houſes, apartments raiſed 
above the ground, moderate exerciſe, without labour 


in the ſun or evening damps, a juſt quantity of fer- 


mented liquors, plenty of vegetables, and freſh meats. 
Withoat ſuch helps, not only ſtrangers, but the natives 
themſelves are ſickly, eſpecially after hot and cloſe ſum- 
mers. The hardieſt conſtitutions are very little ex- 
cepted more than others; and hence the Britiſh in the 
Netherlands have always been ſubject to fevers. 

By this diſtemper the Britiſh troops were haraſſed 


© throughout the whole of the war from 1743 to 1747. 
It appeared in the month of Auguſt 1743; 


the. pa- 
roxyſms came on in the evening, with great heat, thirſt, 


à violent headach, and often a delirium. Theſe ſymp- 


toms laſted moſt of the night, but abated in the morn- 
ing, with an imperfe& ſweat, ſometimes with an h#- 
morrhagy of the noſe or a; [looſneſs. The ſtomach 
from the beginning was diſordered with a nauſea and 
ſenſe. of oppreſſion, frequently with a bilious and of- 
| fenſive vomiting. If evacuations were either neglec- 
ted, or too ſparingly uſed, the patient fell into a conti- 
nued fever, and ſometimes grew yellow as in a jaundice. 
When the ſeaſon was further advanced, this raue Was 
attended with a cough, rheumatic pains, and ſizy blood. 


The officers being better accommodated than the com- 


mon men, and the cavalry who had cloaks to keep them 
warm, were not fo ſubject to it: and others who be- 
longed to the army, but lay in quarters, were leaſt of 
all affected; and the leſs in proportion to their being 
Ulttle expoſed to heats, night-damps, and the other 
fatigues of the ſervicſe. r 
In this manner did the remitting fever infeſt the 
army for the remaining years of the war; and that ex- 
actly in proportion to their diſtance from the marſhy 
places, of which we have ſeveral notable inſtances in 
Pringle's obſervations. In Hungary the ſame diſeaſe 


appears with ſtill more violence, and is readily compli- 


cated with fevers of a truly peſtilential nature, by 
which means it becomes extremely dangerous. Hun- 
5 is acknowledged to be the moſt ſickly climate in 
| 95044 and indeed as bad as any in the world. Here 
it was where the cruſaders, in only marching through 
the country to invade Aſia, often loſt half their num- 
ber. by ſickneſs; and where the Auſtrians not lon 
ſince buried, in a few years, above 40,000 of their be 
troops, who fell a ſacrifice to the malignant diſpoſition 
of the Hungarian air. The reaſon of this uncommon 
malignity is, that Hungary abounds withrivers, which, 


by often overflowing, leave that low flat country over- 


_ - ſpread with lakes and ponds of ſtagnating water, and 


with large unwholeſome marſhes. - So great is the im- 
\ purity of theſe ſtagnated waters, that by them the ri- 


vers, even the Danube, whoſe courſe is flow, becomes 
in ſome places corrupted and offenſive. The air is 
moiſt, and in ſummer quite ſultry. In the nights of 
| eſt; Kramer tells us, it was ſo very damp, that the 

Auſtrian ſoldiers could not ſecure themſelves. from the 

mbiſture even by a triple tent · covering. Here epide- 
mital diſtempers begin conſtantly to rage during the 
_ hotteſt months of the year ; which are July, Auguſt, 
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the obſervations of the phyſician abovementioned, are Tert 
the ſame with thoſe which are epidemic upon the coaſt IV 


of Guinea, and in the ſickly climates of the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, of which malignant fevers of the remit- 
ting and intermitting kind are the the moſt common and 
dangerous. 


Ihe heat of the ſun in Hungary, according to the 


ſame author, is more intenſe than in any other country 
of Europe ; and in proportion to the heat is the peſti- 
lential quality of the marſhy exhalations. It is con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that the nearer any city or fort is to 
a morals or a large river with foul and oozy banks, 
the more 4 0 oh are the inhabitants. At ſuch 


ſeaſons and places, the air ſwarms with numberleſs 


inſects and animalcules, a ſure ſign of its malignant 
diſpoſition; and the hotter the ſummer, the more fre- 
quent and mortal are the diſeaſes. In ſhort, this 
country, on account of its unhealthineſs, has been 
termed the grave of the Germans; and in Italy, the 
Campania of Rome is almoſt equally unhealthy. Lan- 
ciſius, pbyſician to Pope Clement XI. furniſhes us with 
a very ſtriking inſtance of the malignant quality of the 
air of Campania. . Thirty gentlemen and ladies of the 
firſt rank in Rome having made an excurſion, upon a 
party. of pleaſure, towards the mouth. of the Tyber, 
the wind ſuddenly ſhifting blew from the ſouth over the 
putrid marſhes, when 29 were immediately ſeized with 
a tertian. fever, only one eſcaping. — 
The iſland of Sardinia is annually viſited with an 
epidemical fickneſs, which rages from June to Sep- 
tember, and is called by the natives the intempertes. 
In ſome years there is a want of rain for four or five 
months; and then it is that this ſickneſs exerts its 
utmoſt violence, being always more fatal in ſome 
places than in others, and in particular to ſtrangers. 
Of this the Britiſh had a ſevere proof in 1758.—Ad- 
miral Broderick, in the Prince ſhip of war, anchored 
in the bay of Oriſtagni, where 27 of his men, ſent a- 
ſhore on duty, were ſeized with the epidemical diſtem- 
per of this iſland; twelve of them in particular, who 
had flept on. ſhore, were brought on board delirious. 
All of them in general laboured under a low fever, 
attended with great oppreſſion at the breaſt and at 
the pit of the ſtomach, a conſtant retching, and ſome- 
times a yomiting of bile ; upon which a delirium often 


enſued. Theſe fevers changed into double tertians, 


and terminated in obſtinate quartan agues.. It is wor. 
thy of remark, that in this ſhip, which lay only two 
miles from the land, none were taken ill but ſuch as 
had been on ſhore, of whom ſeven died. The prior 
of a. convent, making a viſit to the Engliſh officers, 
informed them, that the intemperies of the iſland was 
a.remitting or intermitting fever, and that he himſelf 
had. ſuffered ſeveral attacks. of it. Sardinia was for- 
merly ſo remarkable for its unwholeſome air, that the 
Romans uſed to. baniſh their criminals thither ; and it. 
is at preſent but thinly peopled,. owing to the morta- 
lity occaſioned by this annual fickneſs. For although 
it 1s about 140 miles long, and-in ſeveral. places 75 
miles broad, yet it is computed that the whole number 
of its inhabitants does not exceed 250,000 :. an incon- 
ſiderable number, when compared with the inhabitants 
of the leſſer, but comparatively more healthful, iſland 
of Corſica ; though even there the French loft a num. 
ber of. their troops by intermitting and remitting fe- 


vers. . 
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Febres. vers. In the iſland of Minorca, too, Dr Cleghorn in- 
forms us, that fevers of this kind prevail W ; 


often overflowed, and low 


that their types are various, their ſymptoms violent, 
the intermiſlions fallacious, and that they frequently 
and ſuddenly prove fatal. It is more than probable, 
he adds, from the accounts of ſeveral phyſicians and 
travellers, that epidemical tertians are not wholly con- 


finechto the coaſts and iſlands of the Mediterranean, 


but that they are equally frequent and deſtructive in 
many other parts of the globe ; and perhaps may be 
. deemed the anniverſary autumnal diſtempers of molt 


hot countries in the world. And though in the mild 
climate of Britain, a tertian may always eaſily be 


cured when once it is diſcovered; yet in warm ch- 
mates, ſuch is the rapid progreſs of the diſtemper, 
that it is neceſſary to know it in the very beginning, 


which is very difficult for thoſe who have never ſeen 


any but the tertians uſually met with in Britain, 


From Dr Cleghorn's account of Minorca, how- 


ever, it doth not appear why that iſland ſhould be ſo 
much infeſted with 8 


evers of this kind, ſince it is far 
from being a marſhy country; nay, on the contrary, 


it is very dry. The ſouth wind, he obferves, is very 


unhealthy ; and it is the prevalence of this wind which 


brings on the fever: but {till the difficulty is not re- 
moved, becauſe the ſea-air is ſo far from bringing on 
ſuch dangerous diſeaſes, that it is one of the greateſt. 


preſervatives againſt them when it can be had. As 
to the moiſture which muſt neceſſarily accompany an 
inſular ſituation, that cannot reaſonably be admitted 
as a cauſe of this or any other diſeaſe. In the Lon- 


don Medical Obſervations we find a paper on a ſubject 
very fimilar to the prelent, namely, the miſchiefs pro- 
duced by lying in damp ſheets, or being expoſed to 


-moiſt vapour. The author tells us, that he hardly knows 
a diſtemper the origin of which hath not by ſome been 
aſcribed to lying in a damp bed, or fitting in a wet 
room; and yet he does not know any one which will 


certainly be produced by theſe cauſes, and people 


frequently expoſe themſelves to ſuch cauſes without 
ſuffering any ill effects. It muſt be owned indeed, 


(ſays he), that the vapours ariſing from the bilge-water 
of ſhips tend to produce a ſcurvy. The ſwampy 


plains alfo near the mouths of great rivers which are 
unds which cannot rea- 
.dily be drained, and thoſe tracts of land where the 
thickneſs and extent of the woods keep the ground 
moiſt and half putrid for want of ventilation, are de- 
ſtructive to the neighbouring inhabitants, by occa- 


ſioning obſtinate intermittents in the colder climates, 


and peſtilential fevers in the hotter regions. But all 


this miſchief ariſes not merely from moiſture, but from 


an unventilated and putrid moiſture; for the inoffen- 


ſiveneſs of mere wetneſs, untainted with putridity, may 
be reaſonably inferred from the following conſidera- 


tions. The air is often fully ſaturated with moiſture, 
and could not be more filled by the wapours ariſing 
from a chamber covered with water; and yet net- 
ther is any epidemical diſtemper produced by it, nor 
are thoſe remarkably aggravated with which the fick 
happen at that time to be afflifted. The air from 
rivers and from the ſea is probably more repleniſhed 
with vapours than inland countries cleared of their 


woods: yet the moſt celebrated of the ancient phyſi- 


cians recommended the bank of a running river for th 
ſituation of a houſe, on account of its peculiar health- 
fulneſs; and many invalids are ſent by the modern 
8 to the ſea ſide, only for the benefit of the 
„Where the ſailors are cleanly, and not too much 
crowded, they are often as healthy during long voy- 
ages at ſea, as they would have been upon any part 
ot the land. Venice is not obſerved to be leſs healthy 
than Land 
FTheſe who are much diſpoſed to ſweat, lie many 
hours in bed-clothes impregnated | ly with a leſs 


«wholeſome moiſture than would have been leſt in the 


ſheets half-dried after waſhing; and I have not yet 
had reaſon to think that any remarkable injury was 
done to the health by the continuance of ſuch ſweats 
almoſt every night for weeks, and for months, except 
what aroſe from the too great copiouſneis of this eva- 
cuation. r 5 
Children, and ſuch as are troubled with the tone, 
and thoſe who, from other infirmities or age, con- 
ſtantly wet their beds with their urine, do not appear 
to ſuffer in their health on this account. OM 
At is a common practice, in ſome diſorders, to g. 
to bed with the legs or arms wrapped in linen clot 
thoroughly ſoaked in Malvern water, ſo that the ſheets - 
will be in many places as wet as they can bez and I + 


have known thele patients and their bedfellows receive 


no harm from a continuance of this practice for many 
months. Nor can it be ſaid that the Malvern water is 
more innocent than any other water might be, on ac- 
count of any ingredients with which it is impregnated; 
for the Malvern water is purer than that of any 
other ſpring in England which I ever examined or 
heard of. e e Laan [ONS 
The greateſt valetudinarians do not ſcruple to 
ſprinkle lavender-water upon their ſheets; and yet, 
when the ſpirit is flown off, there is left what is as 
truly water as if it had been taken from the river. 
ls it obſerved, that laundreſſes are peculiarly un- 
healthy above other women, though they live half 


their time in the midſt of wet linen, in the air fully ſa- 
turated with vapours? Many other employments might 


be mentioned, the perſons occupied in which are 
conſtantly expoſed to wet floors or pavements, or to 
be ſurrounded with watery vapours, or to have their 
clothes often wet for many hours together. 

« Is it the coldneſs of wet linen which is to be feared? 
But ſhirts and ſheets, colder than any unfrozen water 


can be, are ſafely worn and lain in by many perſons, 


who, during a hard froſt, neither warm their ſhirts . 
nor their ſheets. —Or does the danger lie in the damp- 
neſs ? But then how comes it to paſs, that a warm or 
cold bath, and long-continaed fomentations, can be 
uſed, without the deſtruction of thoſe who uſe them ? 
Or is it for both together? Yet we have long heard 
of the thickneſs and continuance of the cold fogs in 
the ſeas north-weſt of England, but have never yet 
been told of any certain ill effect which they have upoi 
thoſe that live in theſe countries... 
With regard to the cauſes of fevers, however, Dr 
Lind is of opinion, that noxious vapours ariſing from 
the earth are for the moſt part to be blamed. Iven 


in countries ſeemingly dry, and where violent wha are 
pe” 


Hiſt N 
* 


. 


i putrid ethalations from the 


not frequent, he thinks that the air may load itſelt 

ground; and that, 
except in the burning defarts of Arabia or Africa, 
people are nowhere exempt from diſeaſes occaſioned 
by putrid moiſture. In moſt of the hot countries, 
however; the pernicious effects of the putrid vapours 
are by no means equivocal. In Guinea, they ſeem to 


be more extraordinary than any where elſe in the 


world ; neither indeed can it be ſuppoſed, that a hot 
and moiſt atmoſphere can be without putreſcency. It 
may in general be remarked, that in ſultry climates, 

hot weather, in all places ſubject to great 


» of _— | 
Yains, whete the country is not cleared and cultivated, 


but is over-run with thickets, ſhrubs, or woods, eſpe- 
cially” if there are marſhes or ſtagnating waters in the 


5 neighbourhood, ſickneſs may be dreaded, and particu- 


vapour, dif: 


larly the remitting fever of which we now treat. The 


fens, even in different counties of England, are known 
to be very prejudicial to the health of thoſe who live near 


them, and ſtill more ſo to ſtrangers; but the woody 
and marſhy lands in hot countries are much more per- 
nicious to the health of Europeans. In all thoſe un- 
healthy places, particularly during fogs or rains, a raw 
eable to the ſmell, ariſes from the earth, 
and eſpecially in the huts or houſes. But of all the 


vapours which infeſt the torrid zone, the moſt malig- 


nant and fatal are the harmattans : They are ſaid to 
ariſe from the conflux of ſeveral rivers in the king of 


 Dormeo's dominions at Benin (the moſt unwholeſome 
Part of Guinea), where travellers are obliged to be 
carried on mens backs for ſeveral days journey, through 


ſwampy grounds, and over marſhes, amidſt ſtinking 
booze, and thickets of mangrove trees which are an- 
nually overflown. Theſe vapours come up the coaſt 
to a ſurpriſing diſtance, with the ſouth-eaſt and north · 


caſt winds: and it has been obſerved, that in their 


progreſs they have often changed both the courſe of 
the winds and of the ſea currents. The times of their 


appearance at Cape Coaſt are the months of Decem- 


ber, January, or February. The north-eaſt and ſouth- 
caſt winds are always unhealthy, but particularly ſo 


during the harmattan ſeaſon. Some years this vapour 


is ſcarcely perceptible ; but in others it is thick, noxi- 
ous, and deſtructive to the blacks as well as whites.— 


The mortality is in proportion to the denſity and du- 


ration of the fog. It has a raw putrid ſmell ; and is 


ſometimes ſo thick, that a perſon -or houſe cannot be 


diſcerned through it, at the diſtance of 15 or 20 yards: 
and it continnes ſo for 10 or 15 days; during which 
it opens the ſeams of ſhips, ſplits or opens the crevices 
of wood as if ſhrunk or dried with a great fire, and 
deſtroys both man and beaſt. . In the year 1754 or 
1755, the mortality occaſioned in Guinea by this 
ſtinking fog was ſo great, that in-ſeveral negro towns 


the living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead.— 
Twenty women brought over from Holland by a new 


governor to the Caſtle del Nina, periſhed, together 
with moſt of the men in the garriſon. The gates of 
Cape Coaſt caſtle were ſhut up for want of centinels 
to do duty; the blacks dying at this time as well as 
the white people. It is lucky that it is only in ſome 
years that harmattans are ſo very thick and noxious, 


_ otherwiſe that part of the country would be depopu- 
lated. It is obſerved that all fogs are extremely un- 


healthy in thoſe parts, particularly before and after the 


rainy ſeaſons ; but the above account of the barmat- 
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tans appeared fo very extraordinary and incredible to Tertiana. 
ſome of Dr Lind's readers, that he thought proper * 


to publiſh a ſurther corroboration of the facts above- 
mentioned. A gentleman (ſays he), who had long 
reſided at Cape Colte caſtle, informed me, that during 
the time of this fog, being in the upper chambers of 
the fort, the boards of the floor ſhrank ſo much, that 
he could diſcern the candles burning in the apartments 
below him {there are no plaſter ceilings uſed in thoſe 
hot countries), and that he could then even diſtin- 
guiſh what people were doing in the apartments 
below; the ſcams of the floor having opened above 
half an inch, while the ſog laſted which afterwards, 
upon its being diſpelled, became cloſe and tight as 
before.“ | . | * 

In this country the rains and dews ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of qualities almoſt equally pernicious with the 
fogs. This much is certain, that in Guinea, many 
of the principal negroes, and eſpecially of the mulattoe 


Portugueſe, take the utmoſt precaution to avoid being 


wet with thoſe rains, eſpecially ſuch as fall firſt. At 
the ſetting in of the rainy ſeaſon, they generally ſhut 
themſelves up in a cloſe wellthatched hut, where they 
keep a conſtant fire, ſmoke tobacco, and drink brandy, . 
as preſervatives againit the noxious quality of the air 
at that time. When wet by accident with the rain, 
they immediately plunge themſelves into ſaltwater, if 
near it. Thoſe natives generally bathe once a-day, 
but never in the freſh water rivers when they are over- 
flown with the rains: at ſuch times they prefer for 
that purpoſe. the water of ſprings. The firſt rains 


which fall ia Guinea are commonly ſuppoſed to be 


the moſt unhealthy. They have been known, in 48 
hours, to-render the leather of the ſhoes quite mouldy 
and Totten ; they ſtain clothes more than any other 
rain; and ſoon after their commencement, even places 
formerly dry and parched ſwarm with frogs. At this 
time ſkms, part of the traffic of Senegal, quickly ge- 
nerate large worms; and it is remarked, that the 
fowls, which generally prey on cther infe&s, refuſe to 
feed on theſe. It has been ſarther obſerved, that 
weollen cloths wet in thoſe rains, and aſterwards han 

up to dry in the ſun, have ſometimes become full of 
maggots in a few hours.—lt is alſo probable, that as 
in ſome of thoſe countries the earth, for ſix or eight 
months of the year, receives no moitture from the 
heavens but what falls in dews, which every night re- 
new the vegetation, the ſurface of the ground in many 
places becomes hard and incruſtated with a dry ſcurf, 
which pens up the vapours below: until by the con- 
tinuance of the rains for ſome time, this cruſt is 
ſoftened, and the long pent up vapours ſet free. That 
theſe dews do not penetrate deep into the earth is evi- 
dent from the conſtant dryneſs and hardneſs of ſuch 
ſpots of ground in thoſe countries as are not covered 
with graſs and other vegetables. Thus the large rivers 
in the dry ſeaſon being confined within narrow bounds, . 


leaving a great part of their channel uncovered, which 
having its moiſture totaily exhaled, becomes a ſold | 


hard cruſt ; but no ſooner the rains fall, than by de- 
grees this long parched up eruſt of earth and clay gra- 
dually ſoften, and the ground, which before had not 
the leſt fmell, begins to emit a ſtench, which in four 
or five weaks becomes exceedingly. noiſome, at which 
time the ſickneſs is generally moſt violent. | 
This. ſickneſs, however, is not different from the 
| remitting 
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Febres. remitting fever which has been deſeribed under fo 
—— many various ſorms and names. An inflammatory 


in apparent good health. The white people in general Tertians, 
became we ck their ſtomach could not receive much "Ta 


affected. It had alfoa tendency to frequent remiſ- 


fever is ſeldom obſerved, during the ſeaſon of fickneſs, 
in this part of the world; and we ſhall conclude our 
deſcription of the amphimerina e with ſome ex- 
tracts from the ſurgeon's journal of a ſhip that failed 


up the rivers of Guinea, 1 | 

„ On the 5th of April we ſailed up the river of 
Gambia, and found all the Engliſh in the fort in 
perfect health. The ſurgeons of the factory informed 
me, that a relaxation of the ſtomach, and conſequent- 


Ivy a weakened 1 ſeemed to bring on moſt of 


the diſeaſes ſo fatal to Europeans in the fickly ſeaſon. 


They were generally of a bilious nature, attended 


with a low fever, ſometimes of a malignant, at other 
times of a remitting kind. —On the 12th of April, 
after failing 30 miles up the river St Domingo, we 
came to Catchou, a town belonging to the Portugueſe, 
in Lat. 209 N. In this town were only four white 


people, the governor and three friars. The number 


of whites in the trading ſhips were 51. One morn- 
ing, towards the latter end of April, a little rain fell. 
On the 13th of May there was a ſecond ſhower, 
accompamed with a tornado. On the 18th of May 
it rained the whole day; and the rain continued, with 
but ſhort intervals, until the beginning of October. 
In the month of June, almoſt two-thirds of the 


White people were taken ill. Their ſickneſs could not 


be well characteriſed by any denomination commonly 
applied to fevers: it however approached neareſt to 
what is called a nervous fever, as the pulſe was always 
low, and the brain and nerves ſeemed principally 


fions. It began ſometimes with a vomiting, but 


oftener with a delirium. Its attack was commonly in 
the night; and the patients, _ then delirious, 'were 


apt to run into the open air, I obſerved them fre- 
quently recover their ſenſes for a ſhort time, by means 
of the heayy rain which fell upon their naked bodies. 
But the delirium ſoon returned : they afterwards be- 
came comatoſe, their pulfe ſunk, and a train of ner- 
vous ſymptoms followed ; their ſkin often became 
yellow; bilious vomitings and ſtools were frequent 


ſymptoms. The fever reduced the patient's ſtrength 


ſo much, that it was generally fix - weeks or two 
months before he was able to walk abroad. A con- 
ſoming flux, a jaundice, a dropſy, or obſtructions in 
the ' bowels, were the conſequences of it. Of 51 
white men, being the companies of four ſhips which 


| were at Catchon, one-third died of the fever, and 


one-third more of- the flux, and other diſeaſes conſe- 
quent upon it; and of theſe not one was taken ill till 
the rains began. EL | 

J believe, on the whole face of the earth, there 
is ſcarce to be found a more unhealthy country than 


_ this during the rainy ſeaſon; and the-idea I then con- 


ceived of our white people was by making a compa- 
riſon of their breathing ſuch a noxious air, with a 


number of-river-fiſh put into ſtagnating water; where, 


as the water corrupts, the fiſh grow leſs lively, they 
-droop, pine away, and many die. | 
« 'Thus ſome perſons became dull, inactive, or ſlight- 
ly delirious, at intervals; and, without being ſo much 
as-confined to their beds, they expired in that delirious 
and comatoſe Rate in leſs than 48 hours, after being 
2 


contributed greatly to increaſe its impurity. 
bees from 
over- ran and deſtroyed the furniture of the houſes ;- at 


food without loathing and retchings. Indeed it is no 
wonder that this ſickneſs proved fo fatal, that recove- 
ries from it were ſo tedious, and that they were at- 
tended with fluxes, dropſies, the jaundice, ague-cakes, 


and other os ee chroaical diſtempers. It ſeemed 
more wonderful to me that any white people -reco- 


ver, while they continue to breathe ſo peſtiferous an air 
as that at Catchou during the rainy ſeaſon. We were, 
as I have already obſerved, 30 miles from the ſea, 
in a country altogether uncultivated, overflowed with 
water, ſurrounded with thick impenetfable woods, and 
over run with ſlime. 
and thick; inſomuch that the lighted torches or candles 


burnt dim, and ſeemed ready to be extinguiſned; even. 


the human voice loſt its natural tone. The ſmell of the 
ground and of the houſes was raw and offenſive; but the 


vapour ariſing from putrid water in the ditches was 
All this, however, ſeemed tolerable; 


much worſe. 
when compared with the infinite numbers of inſects 
ſwarming every where, both on on the ground and in 


the air; which, as they ſeemed to be produced and che- 


riſned by the putrefaction of the atmoſphere, ſo they 
The wild 
e woods, together with millions of ants, 
the ſame time ſwarms of cockroaches often darkened 
the air, and extinguiſhed even candles in their flight; 
but the greateſt 8 was the muſquettos and — 
flies, whoſe inceſſant buzz and painful ſtings were 
more inſupportable than any ſymptom of the fever. Be- 
ſides all theſe, an incredible number of frogs on the 
banks of the river made ſuch a conſtant and diſagree- 
able croaking, that nothing but being accuſtomed to 
ſuch an hideous noiſe could permit the enjoyment of 
natural ſleep. In the beginning of October, as the 
rains abated, the weather became very hot ; the woods 
were covered with abundance of dead frogs, and other 
vermin, left by the receſs of the river; all the man- 


groves and ſhrubs were likewiſe overſpread with ſtink- 


ing ſlime.” 2855 
Aſter ſo particular a deſcription of the remitting fe- 

ver in many different parts of the world, we preſume 

it will be needleſs to take notice of any little varieties 


which may occur in the warm parts of America, as 


both the nature and cure of the diſtemper are radically 
the ſame; neither ſhall we lengthen out this article 
with further deſcriptions of remitting fevers from the 
works of foreign authors, as, from what we have al- 
ready ſaid, their nature cannot well be miſtaken. 
Cure. The great difficulty in the cure of remitting 
fevers ariſes from their not being ſimple diſeaſes, but a 
complication of ſeveral others. Fevers, properly ſpeak- 
ing, have but three or four different appearances which 
they can aſſume without a complication. One is, when 
they are attended with a phlogiſtic diatheſis; another 
is, when they aſſyme the form of genuine intermit- 
tents ; a third is, when they produce a great debility 
of the nervous ſyſtem; and the fourth is, when along 
with this debility there is alſo a rapid tendency to pu- 
trefaction. 
make an attack at once, the moſt dangerous fever we 
can imagine will be produced; and however contra 
it may be to our theories to admit the poſſibility on 
f. 


The air was vitiated, noiſome, 


If, therefore, all theſe ſpecies happen to 


Praftice. \' 


y_—w— firmed by fatal experience. In the beginning of remit- 


tent fevers, for mſtance, the ſymptoms indicate a high 
degree of inflammation-: but if the practitioner at- 
tempts to remove this inflammation by blood-letting or 
other evacuations, the pulſe finks irrecoverably, and 
the perſon dies with ſuch ſymptoms as ſhow that the 
nervous ſyſtem has been from the beginning greatly 
affected ; at the ſame time the high ſtimulants and 
cordials, or the bark, which would have conquered 
the nervous part of the diſeaſe, increaſe the inflamma- 


tory part of it to ſuch a degree, that, by a too early 
exhibition of them'the patient alſo dies, but after ano- 


ther manner. 


In the remitting fever of the Eaſt Indies, Dr Lind 


5 of Windſor formed the following indications of cure. 


1. To allay che violence of the fever. 2. To evacuate 
the putrid humours, and take great care to prevent the 
body from inclining to putrefaction. 3. To keep up 
the ſtrength of the patient as much as poſſible during 

the diſorder. 4. To loſe no time in preventing the 
return of the paroxyſms. FFV 
_ To allay the violence of the fever, every thing that 
can contribute to increafe it ought to be carefully 
avoided vr removed; ſuch as great heat, too ſtrong a 
light falling on the eyes, noiſe, and motion. If du- 
ring the paroxyſm the head and loins be affected with 

5 pains, the pulſe be full and hard, and the heat 
intenſe, bleeding may be uſed, but with the greateſt 
caution: for, however uſeful this operation may be in 
cold climates, the ſucceſs of it in warm ones is ſo far 
from being certain, that the lives of the patients have 
been often very much endangered, nay even deſtroyed 
by it. Dr Badenoch, and the ſurgeon of the Ponſborne, 
endeavoured each of them to relieve two patients by 
blood: letting; and the conſequence was that each of 
them loſt one patient. Dr Lind bled two patients; 
one of whom was Mr Richardſon, the firſt mate of 
the ſhip, who complained: of a moſt violent pain in his 
head with a full hard pulſe. About four or five ounces 
of blood were taken from him, by which he was 
greatly relieved : nor was the cure retarded by it; 
. nay, the fever aſterwards became leſs irregular. At 
the time the other patient was bled, the diſcaſe was 
exceedingly frequent and violent. He was ſo earneit 
for bleeding, that he fired all the reſt with the ſame 
deſire, ſwearing, that by refuſinz them this only re- 
medy, every one of them would be ſent to their graves. 
To quiet them, therefore, and get quit of their impor- 
tunities, the Doctor complied with their requeſt, and 
took about five or {ix ounces from him who had been 
the firſt to require it. The conſeqnence was, that he 
immediately loſt his ſtrength; and in leſs than an hour, 


7 » 


during which time he made his will, was carned off by 


the next fit. It is neceflary, however, to obſerve, and 
indeed the Doctor himſelf makes the obſervation, with 
regard to this patient, that he was bled at an improper 
time, namely, between the fits, whereas, had he been 
bled in the hot fit, it is poſſible he might have been 
relieved. V | | 

In ſupport of the advantages to be derived from 
bleeding under proper circumſtances, we have the 
authority both of Cleghorn and Pringle. As Dr 
Cleghorn practiſed in a very hot country, his ob- 
| * my in the preſent caſe have greater weight 

OL. 
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Febres. ſuch an attack, the truth of the fact is too often con- 


at! 


than thoſe of Pringle, who practiſed in a colder Tertiana. 
one. The former acquaints us, that if he was called YT 


in early enough, unleſs there was a ſtrong contra-indi- 
cation, he always uſed to take away ſome blood from 
people of all ages; namely, from robuſt adults, 10 
or, 12 ounces ; from others a ſmaller quantity, in 
proportion to their ſtrength and years. And further, if 
a violent head-ach, obſlinate delirium, and great heat or 
pains of the bowels, were urgent, the bleeding was re- 
peated within a day or two. 57 this ſeaſonable evacua- 


tion, he found the vehemence of all the paroxyſms 


ſomew]-at diminiſhed ; the apyrexies became more com- 
plete ; the operation of emetics and cathartics render- 


ed ſafer and more ſucceſsful; and the terrible ſymp- 
toms which happened about the height of the diſtem- 
per, ſuch as raving ſator, difficulty of breathing, in- 


flammations of the abdcminal viſcera, &c. were either 


prevented or mitigated. — But if the fever had conti- 


nued for ſome time before he was called, and the maſs 
of blood appeared to be too much melted down or in- 
clined co a putrid diſſolution, he either abſtained ſrom 
bleeding entirely, or took away a very ſmall quantity, 
though ſome importunate ſymptoms might ſeem to re- 
quire a larger evacuation. As to the time of peform- 
ing the operation, he acquaints us, that it is fafe 
enough, except when the cold fit laſts or is ſoon ex- 
pected, or while the ſkin is covered with critical 
ſweats; and that he uſually opened a vein in the be- 


ginning of the hot fit ; by which means the fick were 
reheved, the immoderate heat of the body, which is 


often productive of fatal effects, was diminiſhed, and 
the critical ſweats brought on ſooner and in greater 
abundance. | | 


But though Dr Lind found veneſection to be of ſuch 


pernicious tendency in his patients, cooling acidulated 
liquors were of the utmolt - ſervice, as they corrected 
the putrid humours, leſſened the heat and thirit, and 
of courſe prevented the ſever from arriving at fo great 
an height as it would otherwiſe have done. Thoſe 
cooling liquors are the beſt which are made up with 
ſome farinaceous ſubſtance, as they moſt caſily unite 
with our fluids. Foſſile acids tco, and cryſtals of tar- 
tar, eſpecially the latter, are of conſiderable uſe, 
net only in this but in other fevers. The ncutral ſalts, 
prepared with the juice of lemons, were likewiſe given 
with ſucceſs during the heat of the fever. They leſſen 


the nauſea, the fits become more regular, and the re- 


miſſions more full; and they are particularly grateſul 
when given in a ſtate of efferveſcence. The gocd ei- 
ſets ef theſe draughts we are in a great meaſure to 


aſcribe to the antiſeptie quality of the fixed air ext i- 
cated from them during the efferveſcener; of Which 


we ſhall ſpeak more fully when ſpeaking of the typhcus 
fevers. 37 | | 
During the remiſſion, it is proper to evacuate the 
putrid humours by {mall doſes of ipecacuanha, or ra- 
ther tartar emetic. The tartar emetic indeed appears 
to be endowed with ſome kind of febrifuge virtue, 
which Dr Cullen thinks is owing to its relazing the 
febrile ſpaſm taking place in the capillary veſſels. 
But ſhould there appear any ſymptoms of a topt- 
cal inflammation in ſome of the abdominal viſcera, 
a thing which never happens unleſs the diſorder 


has been of ſome ſtanding, vomiting is to be avoided, 


and we are to depend upon purgatives alone for the 
: vac. 
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Febres. evacuation of the putrid bile, which are always uſe- 
— — 


ful in the cure of this diſorder. But all acrid and 
ſtrong purgatives are to be carefully avoided, and only 
the mild antiſeptic ones made uſe of, ſuch as cryſtals 
of tartar, or tamarinds made up with manna or with 
-Glauber's ſalt. | | 
Under the article Gar, we have obſerved, from 
Dr Percival, the effe&t which vegetable acids have in 
ſweetening putrid bile ; whence it ſeems probable, that 
a liberal ule of theſe acids would be much more ſer- 
viceable than a repetition of any kind of purgatives. 
Though in theſe diſeaſes there is a great quantity of 
e e bile collected in the body, yet it ſeems 
much more probable that this is the ge rather than the 
cauſe of the diſorder; and therefore, though we carry off 
the quantity collected ever ſo often, more of the ſame 
kind will ſtill be produced by the putreſcent diſpoſition 
of the other fluids, at the ſame time that the ſtrength 
of the patient muſt neceſſarily be diminiſhed by re- 


peated evacuations, when it ought rather to be kept 


up by all poſſible means. We ought well te obſerve, 
however, that the mineral acids have not that property 
of ſweetening putrid bile which the vegetable ones 
have; and therefore the ſame relief will not be given 
by them which might reaſonably be expected from vi- 
negar or lemon juice. | Y 

In order to keep up the ſtrength of the patient, 
good food is abſolutely neceſſary. Dr Lind allowed 
the ſick ſmall meſſes of panada made with boiled 
Tice and barley mixed with currants or raiſins and 
prunes, ſeaſoned with ſugar and a little wine, eſpeci- 
ally claret. During the paroxyſms, they had gruel 
made of flour and rice, with ſugar and the juice of 
acid fruit; and when the fit went off, a little wine was 


added to this mixture. 


The ſhirts and bedding muſt be very often changed 
.and well aired ; their ſtools, and all filth and naſtineſs, 
are to be immediately removed; the places where they 
.are lodged ſhould be well aired and frequently ſprink- 
led with vinegar; and, in the laſt place, the ſick muſt 
be exceedingly well nurſed.  Bliſters, according to 


Dr Lind, ſhould never be uſed till the fever has been 


of long continuance, or the ſpirits and pulſe of the pa- 
tient have begun to F. - But here our author has im- 
plicitly followed Dr Hu 


pable of doing conſiderable hurt in all caſes where 
there is a tendency to inflammation, by increaſing the 
motion of the fluids and the oſcillatory power of the 
veſſels, both of which are already too great. They 
are alſo improper, according to him, where there is a 
conſiderable tendency of the fluids to putrefaction; 
becauſe he ſuppoſes the ſalts of theſe flies to operate 
in the ſame manner with volatile alkalies, that is, by 
diſſolving and putrefying the blood ſtill farther. But 
Sir John Pringle has ſhown, that, in inflammato 
fevers as well as thoſe of the putrid kind, both bliſters 
and yolatile ſalts may be of ſervice ; the latter, parti- 


_ .cularly, he hath experimentally proved to be ſo far from 


promoting putrefaction, that they are exceedingly 
ſtrong antiſeptics. 

In the Eaſt Indies, Dr Lind found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to exhibit the bark in large quantities, and 
as early as poſſible. By this method he not only ſe- 


xham, whoſe theory concern- 
ing the uſe of bliſters is now found to be erroneous. 


According to that celebrated author, bliſters are ca- 


Practice. 


cured the patient from the imminent danger of death Tertiana, 


to which he was expoſed at every fit, but likewiſe: con- 
quered thoſe obſtructions which were apt to enſue 
in the abdominal viſcera, and which are to be attri- 
buted to the continuance of the diſorder, and not to 
the bark employed to cure it. He always gave the 
bark during the ſecond remiſſion, as all his care was 
during the firſt to cleanſe the prime viz. He obſerves, 
however, that. it is to no purpoſe to give the bark till 


the neceſſary purgations are over; but aſſures us, that 
it never fails, unleſs from the coming on of a vomiting 


or diarrhea it cannot be taken in ſufficient quantities 
before the return of a paroxyſm. To prevent the me- 
dicine from vomiting or purging, he mixed a few drops 
of liquid laudanum with every doſe of it. 


vehicle, beginning as ſoon as the fever had conſide- 
rably abated, and the pulſe was returned nearly to its 
natural ſtate ; both which generally happened before 
the ſweats: were over. An ounce of the bark was 
ſometimes found too little to check the fever, but an 
ounce and a half never failed. It muſt be continued 
daily in ſmall doſes till the patient has recovered his 
ſtrength, and then a greater quantity muſt be given, 
eſpecially at the ſeaſon when the rivers overflow the 
country. e | | 


Dr Pringle found the autumnal remittents in the Ne- 


therlands complicated with a great many inflammatory 
ſymptoms; for which reaſon it was generally found 
neceſſary to open a vein in the beginning. The ver- 


nal and later autumnal remitting fevers are accom- 


panied with pleuritic and rheumatic pains from the 
coldneſs of the weather, and on that account require 
more bleeding. A phyſician unacquainted with the 
nature of the diſcaſe, and attending chiefly to the pa- 
roxyſins and remiſſion would be apt to omit this eva- 
cuation entirely, and give the bark too ſoon, which 
would bring on a continued inflammatory fever. In 
theſe countries a vein may be ſafely opened either du- 
ring the remiſſion or in the height of a paroxyſm ; and 
our author alſo found good effects reſulting from bleed- 
ing in the hot fits of the marſh-fever, even after it had 
almoſt come to regular intermiſſions. After bleeding a 
purgative was uſually exhibited, of which he gives us 
the following formula. | 5 
Re. Infuſi ſenæ commun. z iij. 
Elect.. Lenitiv. 3ſs. 
Nitr. pur. 31 
Tinct. ſen. Zvi. M. 

Of this only one half was taken at once: and if it 
did not operate twice in four hours, the remainder 
was then taken. This potion agreed with the ſto- 
much, purged plentifully, and therefore was a very 
uſeful compoſition. Next morning, when there was 


almoſt always ſome remiſſion, he gave one grain of eme- 


tic tartar rubbed with 12 grains of crabs-eyes, and 


ry repeated the doſe in two hours, if the firſt had little 


or no effect; or at any rate in four hours. This me- 
dicine was intended not only to vomit, but alſo to 
operate by ſtool, and excite a ſweat. If theſe evacua- 
tions were procured, the fever generally became eaſier, 
and was even ſometimes cured. This Þ, prefers to the 
ipecacuanha, and therefore in the latter years of his 
practice diſuſed that root entirely. The ſame medi- 
cine was repeated next day or the day {following ; or if 

not. 


Half a 


drachm was given every half hour in ſome convenient 


— — 
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cod was continued till the fever either went off altoge- 


ther, or intermitted in ſuch a manner as to be cured 
by the bark. 

A ſimilar method was followed by Dr Huck in the 
remitting fevers of the Weſt Indies and North Ame- 
rica. In the beginning he let blood; and in the firſt 
remiſſion gave four or five grains of ipecacuanha, with 


from halt a grain to two grains of emetic tartar. This 


powder he repeated in two hours, taking care that the 
patient ſhould not drink before the ſecond doſe ; for 
then the medicine more readily paſſed into the bowels 
after it had operated by vomiting, If after two hours 
more the operation either way was ſmall, he gave a 
third doſe, which commonly had a good effect in 
opening the firſt paſſages; and then the fever either 
went quite off; or intermitted m fuch a manner as to 
yield to the bark. On the continent, he found little 
difficulty after the intermiſſion ; but in the Weſt In- 
dies, unleſs he gave the bark upon the very firſt inter- 
miſſion, though imperfect, the fever was apt to aſſume 
a continued and dangerous form. ole 

In the remitting 3 of hot countries, however, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the lancet muſt in all caſes be 
much more ſparingly uſed than in ſimilar diſeaſes of 
the colder regions; and we muſt alſo be ſparing of vene- 
ſection in thoſe countries where the marſh efluvia are 
very ſtrong and prevail much. For this reaſon Dr 
Lind of Haſlar greatly condemns the practice of in- 
diſcriminate bleeding when people firſt arrive in hot 
climates. The firſt diſeaſes indeed which occur in a 


voyage to the ſouthward are for the moſt part of an 


inflammatory nature, and owing to a ſudden tranſition 
from cold to hot weather. This occaſions a fullneſs. 
and diſtenſion of the veſſels ; whence all Europeans, 
on their firſt arrival under the tropic, bear evacuations 
much better than afterwards. The practice of indiſ- 
criminately bleeding, however, a number of the ſhip's 
company when they firſt come into a warm latitude, 1s 
by no means found to auſwer the purpoſe of a preven- 
tive. In ſuch caſes, indeed, as plainly indicate a ple- 
thoric diſpoſition brought on by the heat, blood-let- 
ting is certainly uſeful. The ſigns of this are a pain 
and giddineſs in the head; a heavineſs and dvineſs of 
the eyes, which ſometimes appear ſlightly inflamed : 
there is alſo commonly a ſenſe of weight and fulneſs 
in the breaſt, the pulſe at the ſame time being quick 
and oppreſſed. | 

But the caſe is quite different after a longer conti- 
nuance of ſultry weather, and when the conſtitution is 
in ſome meaſure habituated to the hot climate. For 
it is then obſerved, that the ſymptoms of mflamma- 
tions in the bowels, even the moſt dangerous, are not 
near ſo ſevere in ſuch climates as in cold countries ; 
nor can the patients bear ſuch large evacuations. The 
phyſician, however, mult take care not to be miſled 
by the apparent mildneſs of the ſymptoms : for he will 


find, notwithſtanding ſuch deceitful appearances, that 


the inflammation makes a more rapid progreſs in hot 
countries than in cold, ſuppurations and mortifications 
being much more ſuddenly formed ; and that in general 
all acute diſtempers come ſooner to a criſis in the warm 
ſouthern than in colder regions. Hence it is an im- 


portant rule of practice in thoſe climates, to ſeize the 
molt early opportunity, in the commencement of all 


al x. 


Fekres. not, à laxative clyſter was thrown in: and this me- 
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threatening inflammations, to make frequent though Tertiana- 


not copious evacuations by blood-letting. For by de- 
lay the inflammation quickly paſſes from its firſt to its. 
laſt or fatal ſtage ; at leaſt an imperfect criſis in ſuch, 
inflammatory fevers enſues, which fixes an obſtruction 
in the viſcera extremely difficult to remove. 
It is indeed a general maxim with ſome phyſicians 

in the Weſt Indies, that in moſt acute diſtempers bleed- 
ing in that country is prejudicial. This is founded 
upon a ſuppoſition that the craſſamentum of the blood 
is thinned, and the ſolids greatly weakened, by the 
heat of the climate. It is therefore objected, that 
bleeding in ſuch an habit of body weakens the powers 


of nature, and withdraws the ſtrength which is re- 


quiſite to ſupport the patient until the criſis of the 
fever. 


This reaſoning is partly juſt; but, like all general 


maxims, will admit of exceptions. 


expoſed to quick viciſſitudes of heat, cold, damps, and 


to various changes of the air and weather, than moſt of 


the other inhabitants of the Torrid Zone. Add to 
this, that their intemperance, and the exceſſes they 


are apt to fall into whenever it is in their power to 


commit them, render them more liable to inflamma- 
tions than any other ſet of people. Hence their diſ- 
eaſes require more plentiful evacuations than the land- 
inhabitants of thoſe parts of the world, and generally 
they bear them better. But with regard to the na- 
tives of the country, or thoſe who have remained long 
there, it muſt be proper to bleed them very ſparingly, 


making a ſmall allowance for the different ſeaſons of 


the year, the temperature of the air, and the ſitua- 
tion of the places where they reſide. Thus, in ſome 
parts, even on the ifland of Jamaica, at particular ſea- 
ſons, the weather is cool; wherefore, in theſe places, 
and at ſuch ſeaſons, the inhabitants having their fi- 
bres more rigid, and a firmer craſis of their blood, bear 
veneſection much better. | 

In cold countries the ſtate of the air greatly aſſiſts 


in reſtoring the impaired ſpring of the fibres; where- 


as every thing almoſt in warm weather, ſuch as heat, 
moiſture, &c. concur to relax and weaken the habit 
of body. Thus we may daily ſee perſons in Britain, 
after having ſuffered a moſt ſevere fit of ſickneſs, re- 
cover their ſtrength and ſpirits in a few days, and in 


a very thort time their natural conſtitution. But the 


caſe is very different in the ſultry regions of the Torrid 


Zone, or indeed in any part of the world where the 


heat of the ſeaſon cauſes the mercury to ſtand for any 
length of time at the 77th degree and upward of 
Fabrenheit's thermometer. During ſuch an exceſs of 
heat, debility after fevers is apt to remain with Eu- 
ropean conſtitutions for ſeveral months. In Jamaica, 
the convaleſcents are ſent to the cool ſummits of the 
mountains; but a retreat to a more northern climate 
is often abſolutely neceſſary to recover their wonted 
tone and vigour of body. It is a well-eſtabliſhed 
obſervation, that the negroes and aborigines of the 
Torrid Zone cannot bear plentiful evacuations by the 
lancet. They commonly mix the moſt ſtimulatin 
poignant ſpices with their ordinary light food, and 
this is found by experience ſuitable to their conſti- 
tutions. ; 

As proper preventives for the dangerous vw? y 

1 Q 2. | which : 


Firſt with regard: 
to ſailors, it 1s to be remembered, that they. are more- 
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Febres. which we are treating, Dr Lind on all occaſions re- 
— commends the avoiding ct ſtagnant water, or putrid 


of only 10 weeks; and it is to be remarked 


marſhes ; the uſe of proper food, cleanlineſs, and ſo- 
briety. Of the propriety of removing from the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe places whoſe peſtilential effluvia pro- 
duce the diſorders, we cannot pollibly entertain a 
doubt; and of the efficacy of proper food in prevent- 
ing putrid diſorders he gives a remarkable inſtance in 
the Sheerneſs man of war, bound to the Eaſt Indies. 
As they went out, the men being apprehenſive of 
ſickneſs in fo long a voyage, petitioned the captain 
not to oblige them to take up their ſalt proviſions, 
but rather to permit them to live upon the other ſpe- 
cies of their allowance. It was therefore ordered, that 
they ſhould be ſerved with ſalt- meat only once a-weak ; 
and the conſequence was, that, after a paſſage of five 
months and one day, the ſhip arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope without having a fingle perſon ſick on 
board. As the uſe of Sutton's pipes had been then 


newly introduced into the king's ſhips, the captain 


was willing to aſcribe part of ſuch an uncommon 


healthſulneſs to their beneficial effects; but it was ſoon 


diſcovered, that, by the negle& of the carpenter, the 
cock of the pipes had been all this while kept ſhut. 
This ſhip remained in India ſome months, where none 
of the men, except the boat's crew, had the benefit of 


going on ſhore; notwithſtanding which, the crew con- 


tinued to enjoy the moſt perfect ſtate of health; they 
were, however, well ſupplied with freſh meat. On 


leaving India, knowing they were to ſtop at the Cape 


of Good Hope, and truſting to a quick paſſage, and 
the abundance. of refreſhments to be had there, they 
eat their full allowance of ſalt-meats, during a paſſage 
e air-pipes 
were now open. The effect of this was, that when they 
were arrived at the Cape, 20 of them were afflicted in 
a moſt miſerable manner with ſcorbutic and other diſ- 
orders. 'Theſe, however, were ſpeedily recovered by 
the refreſhments they met with on ſhore. Being now 
thoroughly ſenſible of the beneficial effects of eating, 
in theſe ſouthern climates, as little ſalt meat as poſ- 
ſible when at fea, they unanimouſly agreed, in their 
voyage home from the Cape, to refrain from their 
too plentiful allowance of ſalt fleſh, And thus the 
Sheerneſs arrived at Spithead, with her full comple- 
ment of 160 men in perfect health and with unbro- 
ken conſtitutions ; having in this voyage of 14 months 


and 15 days buried but one man, who died in a mer- 


carial ſalivation. 
Thus we ſee, that a free and pure air is not a ſuffi- 
cient preſervative againſt a putreſcent flate of the 


fluids, without proper food; and, on the other hand, 


we have a very remarkable inſtance of the ineffica- 
cy of the moſt ſalutary food to prevent putrid diſ- 


eaſes, in a very noxious ſtate of the atmoſphere. In 


the year 1717, at the ſiege of Belgrade in Hungary, 
the fever of the country, and the flux, occaſioned a 
10ſt extraordinary mortality among the troops. The 
dread of theſe diſeaſes cauſed every one, as may na 


turally be ſuppoſed, to have recourſe to different pre- 
_ cautions tur ſelf-preſervation. 


Prince Eugene, the 
commander in chief, had water and the proviſions for 
his table ſent him twice a-week from Vienna. The 
pure ſtream of the river 8 was regularly 
brought to him: he avoided all exceſſes, and lived re- 


by eating a cool melon; and mixed his uſual wine, 
Which was Burgundy, with water, Vet notwithſtand- 
ing his utmoſt care, he was ſeized with a dyſentery; 


which would have quickly put an end to his life, had 


not the fpeedy concluſion of that campaign permitted 


bim to. make a quick retreat, * | 


At this unhealthy ſeaſon, when hardly one imperial | 


officer, much leſs their ſeveral domeſtics, eſcaped thoſe 
malignant diſeaſes, the renowned Count Bonneval and 
his numerous retinue continued in perfect health, to the 


ſurpriſe, or, to uſe the words of Dr Kramer, to the 


envy, of all who beheld him. The only precaution he 
uſed was to take, two or three times a-day, a ſmall 


quantity of brandy in which the bark was infuſed ; ànd 
he obliged all his attendants and domeſtics to follow 
It is no lefs remarkable that the count, _ 


his example. 
placing his certain preſervation in the uſe of this 
fingle medicine, lived for many years afterwards in the 
moſt unhealthy ſpots of Hungary, without any attack 
or apprehenſion of diſeaſe; and continued to enjoy a 
perfect ſtate of health during the hotteſt and moſt 


ſound conſtitution, which is ſeldom the caſe of thoſe 
who reſide long in ſuch climates, he lived to a great 
age. 'There is an inſtance produced by the fame au- 


thor of a whole regiment in Italy having been pre- 


ſerved by the uſe of the bark from the attack of theſe 
malignant diſeaſes, viz. the flux, and {z/ious fever as it 
is frequently called, when the reſt of the Auſtrian 
army, not purſuing that method, became greatly an- 
noyed with them. | | 

The intemperance and irregular living of thoſe Eu- 


ropeans who viſit the hot climates is frequently accuſed 


as the cauſe of their deſtruction; but, our author 
thinks, without ſufficient reaſon ; for though intem- 
perance will make the body more liable to receive ſuch 
diſeaſes, it will not bring them on. 


Europeans may with impunity be guilty of exceſſes in 


eating or drinking; for the leaſt error in that way will 
often prove fatal by debilitating the body, whoſe ut- 


moſt ſtrength in time of full health was perhaps 
ſcarce ſufficient to reſiſt the peſtilential miaſmata of 
the atmoſphere. _ | | 

It appears, therefore, from the concurrent teſtimony 
of the moſt eminent phyſicians, that the . moſt proper 
medicine to be uſed, either as a preventive or cure for 
remitting and intermitting diſorders is the Peruvian 
bark, adminiſtered with proper precautions, and after 
the prime vie have been evacuted of the putrid bi- 
lious matter collected in them. 
trilzophya, &c. belonging to this claſs, enumerated 
by Sauvages, the ſame remedies only were uſeful; but 
in that peſtilential diſtemper which he calls rizeophya 
Fratiflavienſis, he tells us, that waſhing the body with 
water ſometimes hot ſometimes cold, watery clyſters, 
and plenty of aqueous drink, were likewiſe of uſe. 


Genus II. QUARTANA; the QuarTan, Fevr. 
Quartana auctorum, Sauv. Gen. 89. Lin. 17. VYog. 
3. Sag. 711, Hoſfm. II. p. 23. Funck. tab. 81m. 


The Genuine QUARTAN. Sp. I. var. 1. A. 


Quartana legitima, Sauv. ſp. 1. Sydenham de morb. 


acut. cap. v. 


Deſcription 


It muſt by no 
means, however, be imagined, that in theſe climates 


In thoſe ſpecies of 
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gularly, or rather abſtemicuſly ; refreſhed himſelf often 


Qnartana, 
— — 


[2 


' fickly ſeaſons. And thus, with an unbroken and 
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Deſeriptiom. The genuine quartan, according to 
Juncker, keeps its form more exactly than other inter- 
mittents; ſcarcely coming on at any other time than 
four or five in the afternoon. 'The cold is leſs violent 
than in the tertian ; but is very perceptible, though it 
doth not proczed to ſuch a height as to make the 
limbs ſhake ; and continues for about two hours. It is 
preceded and accompanied by a langour both of body 
and mind. There is ſeldom any vomiting unleſs when 
the ſtomach is manifeſtly overloaded with aliment; nei- 


ther is their any diarrhea, but the belly in general is 


rather bound, not only on the days on which the pa- 
roxyſm takes place, but alſo on the intermediate ones. 


The heat, which | ſlowly ſucceeds the cold, is leſs 9 


troubleſome to the patient by its violence than by the 


uneaſy dryneſs of the ſkin, which is ſcarce ever moi- 


ſtened with ſweat. This heat rarely continues longer 
than four or ſix hours, unleſs perhaps at the firſt or ſe - 
cond paroxyſm. It is accompanied alſo with a giddi- 
neſs and dull pain of the head. On the termination 
of the paroxyſm, the patient returns to a middlin 
ſtate of health, and continues in the ſame for the rel 
of the intermediate days; only there remains ſome- 
what of a loathing, and a deep-ſeated pain as if the 
perſon was all over bruiſed or broken, which kind of 
ſenſation the phyſicians are wont to call gftcocopus. The 
fit returns every fourth day, and that preciſely at the 
ſame hours, being rarely poſtponed. 


Cauſes of, and perſons ſubjet to, this Diſorder. The 


ſame general cauſes concur in producing this as in other 
intermittents, namely marſh miaſmata, and whatever 
can diſpoſe the body to be eaſily affected by them. 


Studious people, and thoſe of a melancholic turn, are 
ſaid to be particularly ſubject to quartans; but what 


are the immediate cauſes which produce a return of 


the fits every fourth day, inſtead of every day, or every 


third day, muſt probably lie for ever concealed, as de- 
pending upon the ſecret and inexpiicable mechaniſm of 


the human body. | 


Prognoſis. A ſimple quartan, where there is no 
reaſon to dread any induration of the viſcera, may 


very certainly admit of a cure; and the prognoſis can 


never be unfavourable, unleſs in caſes of extreme 
weakneſs, or where the diſtemper hath been unſkilfully 
treated. | | | 

Cure. This does not in the leaſt differ from that 
which hath been fully laid down for the fimple tertian, 
and which it is needleſs therefore to repeat here. 


The Duplicated Quanrax, Sp. I. var. 1. B. 
Quartana duplicata, Sauv. ſp. 4. Bonet. 
This is entirely ſimilar to the duplicated tertian al- 


ready mentioned; proper allowance being made for the 


difference between the type of a tertian and quartan. 


The Triplicated Quakrax. Sp. I. var. 1. C. 
uartan triplicata, Sauv. ſp. 16. | 
This hath three paroxyſms every fourth day, while 
the intermediate days are entirely free from fever. 


The Double ET ſp. I. var. 1. D. 

Quartana duplex, Sauv ſp. 3, Yog. ſp. 13. 

In the double quartan, the fits come on every day 
except the third ; but ſo that the firſt paroxyſm an- 


| ſwers to the third, the ſecond to the fourth, and fo on. 
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The Triple QuAxrAx. Sp. I. var. 1. E. 
Quartana triplex, Sauv. ip. 5. Yog. ſp. 14. Bar- 
_ tholin. H. anat. c. 1. 95. | 

This comes on every day, but the quartan type is 
ſtill preſerved by the times of acceſſion; that is, the 
time of the fourth paroxyſm's coming vn anſwers to 
that of the firſt, the fifth to the ſecond, the {ixth to the 
third, &c. | 


The QuarTan, accompanied with Sym;4oms of other 
. diſeaſes. Sp. I. var. 2. 
Quartana cataleptica, Sauv. ſp. 7. Bonet. polyalth. 
vol. 1. p. 805. | 
uartana comatoſa, Sauv. fp. 15. Werholl. de febr. 
C. Piſonis Obſerv. de morbis a colluvia ſeroſ. 
obſ. 166, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174. 
Quartana epileptica, Sauv. ſp. 8. Scholzii Conf, 
379, 3380. g | 
Quartana hyſterica, Sauv. ſp. 10. Morton, Pyret. 
EXETC, 1. EAP. ix. H. 10, 11. EK 
Quartana nephralgica, Sauv. ſp. 9. 
 Quartana metaſtatica, Sauv. ſp. 17. 
Quartana amens, Sauv. ip. 12. Sydenham de morb. 
acut. cap. v. 
Quartana ſplenetica, Sauv. 


iſp. 2. Etmuller, Col 


cConſult. caſ. 25. . | 
The Quarran complicated with other Diſeaſes. Sp. I. 
| . var. 3. | 


uartana ſyphilitica, Sauv. ſp. 6. Plateri, obſerv. 
III. p. 676. Edin. Eff. art. xlvii. obſ. 8. 
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Quartana arthriticia, Sauv. ſp. 11. Muſgr. de Arthr, 


ſymp. cap. ix. H. 4. et 5. 

Arthritis febriſequa, San. ſp. 10. 

Arthritis febricoſa, Sauv. ſp. 10. Werlboll. de 
febr. Cockburn de morbis navigantium, obſ. 19. 
uartana ſcorbutica, Sauv. ſp. 14. Barthol. de med. 

Dan. diſſ. iv. Tim. L. VIII. caſ. 18. 


| The Remitting QUarTAN. Sp. II. 
Tetartophya. Sauv. gen. 85. Sag. 699. Lin. 21. 
Quartana remittens auctorum. 

Var. 1. Tetartophya ſimplex, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
2. Amphimerina ſemiquartana, Sauv. ſp. 23. 
3. Tetartophya ſemitertiana, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
4. Tetartophya maligna, Sauv. ip. 6. Lautter. 
Hiſt. med. caſ. 21. MH. Donat. L. III. 
cap. 14. ex. M. Gatenaria Horſt. L. I. obſ. 1 5. 
5. Tetartophya carotica, Sauv. ſp. 4. Werl. 
half. de febr. Bianchi Hiſt. hep. pars III. 
- conſt. ann. 1718, p. 751. 
6. Tetartophya ſplenalgica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
7. Tetartophya, hepatalgica, Sauv. 3. 
Piſ. in prefat. p. 33. 
8. Amphimerina ſpaſmodica, Sauv. ip. 16. 
To the tertian or quartan fevers alſo belong the Er- 
ruticæ of authors. As all thoſe abovementioned dif- 
fer only in the ſlight circumſtance of the tyz from 
the intermitting and remitting tertians already deſcri- 
bed at length, it is unneceſſary here to take up time 
in deſcribing every minute circumſtance related by 


Car. 


phyſicians concerning them, eſpecially as it could con- 


tribute nothing towards the laying down a better me- 
thod of cure than what hath been already ſuggeſted. 


Genus 
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from thoſe of tertians and quartans. 


| „ 
Quotidiana auctorum, Sauv. gen. 86. Lin. 15. 
Vog. I. Heffm. II. 33. FJuncl. tab. 79. 


The Genuine QuvoribtAx. Sp. I. var. 1. A. 
Quotidiana ſimplex, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


uotidiana legitima, Sennert. de febr. cap. 18. 
Deſcription. This kind of fever generally comes on 


about fix or ſeven o'clock in the morning, nadine 8 


with a conſiderable degree of cold and ſhivering, whie 


laſts for about an hour; and is often accompanied with 


vomiting, or ſpontaneous diarrhœa, or both. It is 
ſueceeded by a pretty ſtrong heat, accompanied with 


. thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and pain of the head. When the 


heat abates a little, a ſpontaneous ſweat commonly 
follows, and the whole paroxyſm rarely exceeds fix 
hours. It returns, however, every day almoſt always 


at the ſame hour, unleſs it be evidently diſturbed. 


Cauſes of, and perſons ſubjet io, the diſeaſe. The ſame 
eneral cauſes are to be aſſigned for the quotidian as 
fer other intermittents. This kind occurs but rarely; 


and is ſaid to attack people of a phlegmatic tempera- 


ment rather than any other; alſo old people rather 
than young, and women rather than men. 


The prognoſis and method of cure are not different 


The Partial Quotidian. Sp. 1. var. 1. B. 
8 partialis, Sauv. ſp. 16. Cnoffel, E. N. C. 
D. 1. A. III. obſ. 205. Edin. Med. Eſſ. vol. 1. 
art. 31. vol. ii. art. 16. e | 
Quotidiana cephalalgica, Sauv. ſp. 6. Mort. pyretol. 
exerc. i. hiſt, 27. Yan Swieten in Boerb. p. 5 34. 
Cephalalgia intermittens, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Cephalæa febricoſa, Sauv. ſp. 4. 8 
Quotidiana ophthalmica, Morton, ibid. hiſt. 17. 
Van Swieten, ibid. | | 
Ophthalmia febricoſa, Sauv. ſp. 23. 


Theſe diſtempers attack only ſome particular part of 


the body, as the head, the eye, arm, &c. producing 
periodical affections of thoſe parts returning once in 


24 hours; and are to be cured by the bark, as other 
intermittents. They are known to belong to this claſs, 


by the evident intermiſſion of the pain or other affect- 


tion of the part. The qguotidiana hyſterica, Sauv. 
ſp. 3. quotidiana catarrhalis, Sauv. ſp. 9, and qguoti- 
diana ſtrangurigſa, Sauv. ſp. 11. ſeem to be ſymptoma- 
tic diſorders. | 


The Remitting QUoTIDIAN, Sp. II. 
. Amphimerina, Sauv. gen. 84. Lin. 20. 
uotidiana continua, Fog. 15. | 

Quotidianæ remittentes et continuæ auctorum. 

Amphimerina latica, Sauv. ſp. 1. 

Febris continua, lymphatica, Etmuller, Coll. conf. 

caſ. 32. River. Obſ. cent. 1. ob{'57. 

Amphimerina ſingultuoſa, Sauv. ſp. 14. 

Febris continua Lyngodes, Fog. 26. 

Concerning theſe alſo nothing remains neceſſary to 
be mentioned in this place, having already ſo fully diſ- 
cuſſed the remitting fevers in all the different parts of 
the world. Many other varieties of theſe fevers men- 
tioned by different authors are to be accounted merely 
ſymptomatic, | 


Scr. II. CONTINUED /FEVERS. 


Continue, Sauv. claſs ii. ord. 1. Veg. claſs I. ord, 4 
Sag. 666. Boerb. 727. N h 


Continentes, Lin. claſs. ii. ord. 1. Stahl. Caf. mag. | 


35: Caſ. min. 87. ' Funch. 58. Sennert. de febr. 
L. ii. cap. 2. et 10. | 


Guus IV. SYNOCHA. 


Synocka, Sauv. gen. 80. Lin. 12. Funck. 58. 
Synocha, five febris acuta ſanguinea, Heſin. II. 105. 
Synochus, Yog. 16. Sa 3 
Continua non putris, Boerh. 720. 
Ephemera, Sauv. g. 79. Boerb. 728. 
Diaria, Lin. 11. 3 | 
Febris inflammatoria auctorum. 1 855 
Deſcription. The moſt ſimple kind of ſynocha is 
the ephemera or diary fever. It begins without any 
ſenſation of cold or ſhivering, unleſs there be ſome in- 
ternal inflammation, or the ſmall-pox or meaſles hap- 
pen to be preſent. A continual heat without any in- 
termiſſion conſtitutes the eſſence of this diſeaſe. The 


Funck, 57. 


# 
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heat, however, is more tolerable than in the fynocha 


properly ſo called. In ſome the pains of the head are 
pungent and throbbing, anſwering to the pulſations 
of the arteries ; but in others they are dull and heavy. 
The face is red and bloated ; and there is a remarkable 


laſſitude of the limbs, with a mrongs full, and frequent 


pulſe. The urine is red, and depoſits a ſediment almoſt- 


of the colour of orange-peel; and in the very firſt day 
of the diſeaſe, ſigns of concoction (according to the 
Hippocratic phraſe) appear. The fever commonly 
goes off with a 3 ſweat, but ſometimes, 0 
more rarely, with an hemorrhagy of the noſe. Its 
ſhorteſt period is 24 hours ; but if it goes beyond the 
fourth day, it is then a fynocha properly ſo called. 

The fimple ſynocha, according to Vogel, begins 
with cold and ſhivering, ſucceeded by vehement heart, 
redneſs, and dryneſs of the ſkin. The face, eſpecial- 
ly, is very red, and the thirſt jntenſe. 
either pained or heavy, The patient either doth not 
ſleep at all, or is diſturbed with dreams. A moiſt 
ſweat then breaks out all over the ſkin. The pulſe is 
full, quick, and frequent ; the judgment is ſometimes 
a little diſturbed : young people are apt to be terri- 


fied with imaginations; and they for the moſt part 


incline to ſleep: the reſpiration is difficult, and the 
belly coſtive ; at the ſame time that a tenſive kind of 
laſſitude is pereeived over the whole body. A com- 
plete criſis takes place either on the fourth or at the 
fartheſt on the eleventh day. The characteri ſtie marks 
of the ſimple ſynochus, therefore, are, A redneſs of the 
face, moiſture of the ſkin, a ſtrong and frequent pulſe. 
Cauſes of, and perſons ſubjed to, this diſeaſe. As we have 
already remarked of intermittents, ſo muſt we alſo now 
remark of continued fevers, that it is impoſſible to diſ- 
cover thoſe minute cauſes which occaſion the difference 


of type betwixt one inflammatory fever and another, 


though moſt authors pretend to enumerate theſe with 
great certainty. Thus Juncker tells us, that the cauſe 


of the ſimple ephemera is plethora, together with any 
- immoderate agitation and commotion of the fluids 
while in that ſtate. ks Io reckons among the cauſes 
of his febres diaria, paſſions of the mind, pain, want, 
expoſure to the ſun &c. ; a repulſion or abſorption 


of 


The head is 
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to increaſe the action of the arterial ſyſtem to be in 
certain circuſtances a cauſe of inflammatory fever. — 
Hence we find thoſe are moſt ſubje& to the ſynocha 
whoſe conſtitution is either naturally robuſt, or who 
are expoſed to thoſe cauſe which tend to produce an 
increaſed action of the arterial ſyſtem ; ſuch as hard 
labour, high living, &c. | 
Prognoſis. The moſt ſimple kind of ſynocha, that 
is, the ephemera or diary fever, is commonly cured 
without the aſſiſtance of medicine, and therefore the 
prognoſis is for the moſt part favourable : yet, if it be 
_ improperly treated by heating medicines, it may eaſily 
be converted into the other kind ; or, if there be a pu- 
trid diſpoſition. of the fluids, into a fever of a very 


dangerous mature. The ſame thing is to be underſtood 


even of the moſt violent kind; for ſimple inflamma- 
tory fevers are not dangerous unleſs complicated with 
an affection of ſome particular part, as the pleura, ſto- 
mach, &c. \ 1 e 5 | 
Cure. Dr Cullen objects to the plan of thoſe 
who are for leaving the cure of continued ſevers to the 
operations of nature; becauſe theſe operations are nei- 
ther certain in themſelves, nor are they ſo well under- 
ſtood as to enable us to regulate them properly ; and 
it is likewiſe poſſible to ſuperſede them by art. The 
plan therefore on which he proceeds is, to form his 
indications of cure upon the means of obviating the 
tendency to death in fevers ; and theſe he reduces to 
three. 1. To moderate the violence of re- action.— 
2. To remove or obviate the cauſes of debility ; and, 
3. To obviate or corre& the tendency of the fluids to 
putrefacticn. | „ 
The firſt indication may be anſwered, 1. By all 
thoſe means which diminiſh the action of the heart and 
arteries. 2. By thoſe which take off the ſpaſm of the 
extreme veſſels, which, according to his theory, is the 
chief cauſe of violent re- action. | . 
I. The action of the heart and arteries may be dimi- 
niſhed, 1. By avoiding or moderating thoſe irritations 
which, in one degree or other, are almoſt conſtantly 
applied to the body. 2. By the uſe of certain ſeda- 
tive powers. 3. By diminiſhing the tenſion or tone of 
the arterial ſyſtem. | | 
[1.] The irritations abovementioned. are the im- 
preſſions made upon our ſenſes, the exerciſe of the body 
and mind, and the taking in of aliments. The avoid- 
ing of theſe as much as poſſible, or the moderating 
their force, makes what is properly called the antiphlo- 
 giſtic regimen, proper to be employed in almoft every 
continued fever. This regimen is to be directed in the 
following manner. 8 
1. Impreſſions on the external ſenſes, as ſtimulant 
to the ſyſtem, and a chief ſupport of its activity, 
ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible; eſpecially ſuch 
as are of a ſtronger kind, and which give pain and 
uneaſineſs. No impreſſion is to be more carefully 
guarded againſt than that ot external heat; and at 
the ſame time every other means of increaſing the heat 


of the body is to be ſhunned. Both theſe precautions 


are to be taken as ſoon as a hot ſtage is fully formed, 
and to be attended to during its continuance, except 
in certain caſes# where a determination to ſweating is 


neceſſary, or where the ſtimulant effects of heat may 
3 


16 © DB 1 CT NE. 
Febres. of certain humours; wounds, fractures, luxations, &c. ; 


be compenſated by circumſtances which determine it Synocha, 
v—v— ſo that in general we may reckon every thing tending ER gs 


to produce a relaxation and revulſion. 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided as mnch 
as poſſible, and that poſture only choſen which em- 
ploys the fewelt muſcles, and keeps none of them long 
in a ſtate of contraction. Speaking, as it accelerates 
reſpiration, is particularly to be avoided. It muil al- 
ſo be obſerved, that every motion of the body is more 
ſtimulant in proportion as the patient is weaker. 

3. The exerciſe of the mind is alſo to be avoided, 
as being a ſtimulus to the body ; but here an exception 
is to be made in the caſe of a delirium coming on, 
when the preſenting of accuſtomed objects may di- 
vert the irregular train of ideas then ariſing in the 
mind. 


4. The preſcence of recent aliment in the ſtomach 
proves always a ſtimulus to the ſyſtem, and ought 


therefore to be as moderate as poſlible. A total ab- 
ſtinence for ſome time may be of ſervice; but as this 


cannot be long continued with ſafety, we muſt avoid 


the ſtimulus of aliment by chooſing that kind which 
gives the leaſt. Alimentary matters are alſo to be ac- 
counted more ſtimulant in proportion to their alkale- 
ſcent qualits; and this leads us to avoid all animal, 


and uſe only vegetable food. For the ſame reaſon, 


aromatic and] ſpirituous liquors are to be avoided; 
and. in anſwering the preſent indication, we muſt ab- 
ſtain from all fermented liquors except thoſe of the 
loweſt quality. Other ſtimuli are, the ſenſation of 
thirſt, crudities or corrupted humours in the ſtomach, 
a preternatural retention of the fæces in the inteſtines, 


and a general acrimony of all the humours, which is 


in moſt fevers to be ſuſpeted. Theſe are to be re- 
moved by ſuch methods as the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms require, by dilating liquors, vomiting, the uſe of 
acids, laxative clyſters, and large quantities of antiſep- 
tic drinks. 


[2.] The ſecond method of moderating the vio- 


lence of reaction is by the employment of certain ſe- 


dative powers, with a view to diminith the activity of 
the whole body, and particularly that of the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem. The firſt of theſe to be mentioned is 
the application of cold. Heat is the chief ſupport of 


the activity of the animal-ſyſem ; and the ſyſtem is 


therefore provided with a power of generating heat in 
itſelf : but at the ſame time we may obſerve, that this 
would go to excels, were it not conſtantly moderated 
be a cooler temperature in the ſurrounding atmoſphere. 


When, therefore, the generating power of heat in the 


ſyſtem is increaſed, as is commonly the caſe in fevers, 
it is neceſſary not only to avoid all further means of 
increaſing it, but alſo to apply air of a cooler tempe- 
rature ; or at leaſt to apply it more entirely and freely 
than in a ſtate of health. This is ſhown, from ſome 


late obſervations, to be a very powerful means of mo- 


derating the violence of reaction; but what is the 
mode of its operation, to what circumſtances of fever 
it particularly applies, or-what limitations it requires, 


are not yet fully aſcertained. _ - | 


| Ks | | 
Another ſedative power very frequently employed 
in fevers, is that of certain medicines known in the 
materia medica by the name of refrigerants. The 
chief of theſe are acids of all kinds when fufficiently 
diluted, and which are, in ſeveral reſpects, remedies 
adapted to continued fevers. Thoſe eſpecially in uſe 
| | are 
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are che vitriclic and vegetable; and on many accounts is even more immediately drawn from thele is drawn Synechi i 
the latter are to be preferred. Another ſet of refrige- . a 


rants are the neutral ſalts formed of the vitriolic, ni- 
trous, or vegetable acids, with alkalies either fixed or 
volatile. All theſe neutrals, while they are diſſolved 
in water, generate cold: but as that cold ceaſes ſoon 


after the diſſolution is finiſhed, and as the ſalts are ge- 


nerally exhibited in a diſſolved ſtate, their retrigerant 
power in the animal body does not all depend upon 
their power of generating cold with water. Nitre is 
the retrigerant chiefly employed; but all the others, 
compounded as abovementioned, partake more or leſs 


of the ſame quality. Befides theſe neutrals, ſome me- 


tallic ſalts have alſo been employed in fevers, particu- 


larly the ſugar of lead: but the refrigerant powers of 


this ſalt are by no means aſcertained, and its deleteri- 
ous qualities are too well known to admit of its being 
freely uſed. 5 | | 

[3.] The third general method of diminiſhing the 
reaction of the ſyſtem, is by _— the tenſion, tone, 
and activity of the ſanguiferous ſy 
vity of the ſyſtem in a great meaſure depends upon the 


given to them by the quantity of fluids they contain, 


it is evident, that the. diminution of the quantity of 


theſe mult diminiſh the activity of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem. The moſt efficacious means of diminiſhing 


the quantity of fluids is by the evacuations of blood- 


letting and purging. The former is evidently one of 
the moſt powerful means of diminiſhing the activity of 


the whole body, and eſpecially of the ſangmferons ſy- 


nem; and it muſt therefore be the moſt effectual 


* 


A drawn immediately from the 


means of moderaring the reaction in fevers. When 
the violence of reaction, and its conſtant attendant 
1 phlogiſtic diatheſis, are ſufficiently evident; when 
theſe conlticavte the principal part of the diſeaſe, and 
may be expected to continue through the whole of it, 
as in the caſes of ſynocha; then blood-letting is the 
vrincipal remedy, and may be employed as far as the 
{ſymptoms of the difeaſe may ſeem to require, and the 
e:n{tirution of the patient will bear. It muit, how- 
ever, be remarked, that a greater evacuation than is 
neceſſary may cccoſion a ilower recovery, and render 
the perſon more liable to a relapſe, or bring on other 
diſeaſes. Tt is alſo. to be obſerved, that this evacu- 
ation is the more effectual, as the blood is more ſud- 
denly drawn off, and as the body is at the fame time 
more ſree from all irritation, and therefore when 
it is in a poſture in which the feweſt muſcles are in 
action. 


With regard to purging, when we conſider the 


quantity of fluids conſtantly preſent in the cavity of 


the inteſtines, and the quantity which may be drawn 
off from the innumerable excretories that open into 
this cavity, it will be obvious, that a very great eva- 
cuation may be made in this way; and if this be done 
by a ſtimulus that is not at the ſame time communi- 
cated to the reſt of the body, it may, by emptying 
both the cavity of the inteſtines and the arteries which 
ſurniſh_ the excretions poured into it, induce a conſi- 


derable relaxation in the whole ſyſtem; and is there- 


fore ſuited to moderate the violence of reaction in fe- 


vers. But it is to be obſerved, that as the fluid drawn 


from the excretories opening into the inteſtines is not 
arteries, and as what 


4. 


em. As the acti- 


off flowly ; fo the evacuation will not, in proportion to 


its quantity, occaſion ſuch a ſudden depletion of the 


red veſlels as blood-letting does; and therefore cannot 


act ſo powerfully in taking off the phlogiſtic diatheſis 
of the ſyſtem. „ 

At the ſame time the evacuation may induce a con- 
ſiderable _ of debility z and therefore, in thoſe 
caſes in which a dangerous Rate of debility is likely to 
occur, purging is to be employed with a great deal of 


caution; and this caution is more difficult to be ob- 


ſerved than in the caſe of bloodletting : and it is fur- 
ther to be noticed, that as purging takes. off in ſome 
meaſure the determination of the blood to the veſſels 
on the ſurface of the body, it ſeems to. be an evacua- 
tion not well adapted to the cure of fevers. | 
II. The other method of moderating the violence 
of reaction in fevers is by the exhibition of thoſe re- 
medies ſuited to take off the ſpaſm of the extreme veſ⸗- 
ſels, ſuppoſed to be the irritation which chiefly ſup- 
ports the reaction. The means to be employed for 


this purpoſe are either internal or external. 
tone, and this again upon the tenſion, of the veſſels, 


Fir, The internal means are, 1. Thoſe which de- 
termine the force of the circulation to the extreme veſ- 
ſels, on the ſurface of the body, and, by reſtoring the 
tone and activity of theſe veſſels, overcome the ſpaſm 
on their extremities. 2. Thoſe medicines which have 
the power of taking off ſpaſm in any part of the ſy- 
ſtem, and which are known under the title of AnTi- 
SP ASMODICS. ge Eo OT 

(1.) Thoſe remedies which are fit to determine to- 
the ſurface of the body are, 1. Diluents. 2. Neutral 
falts.. 3. Sudorifics. 4. Emetics. e 
1. Water enters, in a large proportion, into the com- 
poſition of all the animal fluids, and a large quantity 
of it is always diffuſed through the whole of the common 
maſs. In a ſound ſtate, the fluidity of the whole maſs 
depends upon the quantity of water preſent in it. Water 
therefore is the proper diluent of our maſs of blood, 
and other fluids are diluent only in proportion to the 
quantity of water they contain, | | 

In a healthy ſtate, alſo, the fulneſs of the extreme 
veſſels and the quantity of excretion are in proportion 
to the quantity of water preſent in the body. But in 
fever, though the excretions be in ſome meaſure inter- 
rupted, they continue in ſuch quantity as to exhale 
the more fluid parts of the blood; and, while a por- 
tion of them is at the ſame time neceſſarily retained in 
the larger veſſels, the ſmaller, and the extreme veſ- 
ſels, both from the deficiency of fluid and their own. 
contracted ſtate, axe leſs filled, and therefore allowed 


to remain in that condition. To remedy this con- 


traced ſtate, nothing is more neceſſary than a large 
ſupply of water or watery fluids taken in by drinking 
or otherwiſe ; for as any ſuperfluous quantity of wa- 
ter is forced off by the ſeveral excretories, ſuch a force 
applied may be a means of dilating the extreme veſſels, 
and of overcoming the ſpaſm affecting the extremi- 
ties. Accordingly, the throwing in of a large quan- 
tity of watery fluids has been, at all times, a remedy 
much employed in fevers; and in no inſtance more re- 
markably than by the Spamih and Italian phyſicians, 
in, the uſe of what they call the dizta aquea. This 
practice conſiſts in taking away eve other kind of 
aliment and drink, and in giving, in divided portions, 

| | every 
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every day.for ſeveral days together, ſix or eight pounds 


of plain water, generally cold, but ſometimes warm. 


All this, however, is to be done only after the diſ- 


eaſe has continued for ſome. time, and at leaſt for a 


| week. | 


7. A ſecond means of determining to the ſurface 


of the body, is by the uſe of neutral ſalts. Theſe 


neutrals, in a certain doſe, taken into the ſtomach, 
produce ſoon after a ſenſe of heat upon the ſurface of 
the body; and, if the body be covered cloſe and kept 


warm, a ſweat is readily brought out. The ſame me- 


dicines taken during the cold ſtage of a fever, very 


often put an end to it, and bring on the hot one; and 


they are alſo remarkable for ſtopping che vomiting 
which ſo frequently attends the cold ſtage of ſevers. 


All this ſhows, that neutral ſalts have a power of de- 


termining the blood to the ſurſace of the body, and 


may therefore be of uſe in taking off the ſpaſm which 


ſubſiſts there in fevers. The neutral moſt commonly 


employed in fevers, is that formed of an alkali with 


the native acid of vegetables. But all the other neu- 
trals have more or leſs of the fame virtue; and 62 


ſome of them, particularly the ammoniacal ſalts, poſ- 


ſeſs it in a ſtronger degree. As cold water taken in- 
to the ſtomach often ſhows the ſame diaphoretic effects 


with the neutral falts, it is probable that the effect of 
the latter depends upon their refrigerant powers. 

3. A third method of determining to the ſurface of 
the body, and taking off the ſpaſm ſubſiſting there, is 
by the ale of ſudorifies and of ſweating. The propriety 
of this remedy has been much diſputed; and many 
ſpecious arguments may be adduced beth for and 
againſt the practice. In its favour may be urged, 
1. That in healthy perſons, in every caſe of increaſed 
action of the heart and arteries, a ſweating takes place, 
and is, ſeemingly, the means of preventing the bad 


effects of ſuch increaſed action. 3. That, in fevers, 


their moſt uſual ſolution and termination is by ſponta- 


neous ſweating. 3. That, even when excited by art, 


is has been found uſeful at certain periods, and in cer- 


tain ſpecies of ſever.— On the other hand, it may be 
urged againſt the practice of ſweating, 1. That in fe- 
vers, as a ſpontaneous ſweating does not immediately 
come on, there are ſome circumſtances different from 
thoſe in the ſtate of health, and which may render it 
doubtful whether the ſweating can be ſafely excited 


by art. 2. That in many caſes the practice has been 


attended with bad conſequences. The means com- 


monly employed have a tendency to produce an in- 


flammatory diatheſis; which, if not taken off by the 
ſweat ſucceeding, muſt be increaſed with much dan- 
ger. Thus ſweating employed to prevent the acceſſions 
of intermitting fevers has often changed them into a 
continued form, which is always dangerous. 3. The 
utility of the practice is doubtful, as ſweating, when 
it happens, does not always give a final determination, 
as muſt be manifeſt in the caſe of intermittents, and 
in many continued fevers which are ſometimes in the 
beginning attended with ſweatings which do not prove 


fimal; and, on the contrary, whether they be ſponta- 


neous or excited. by art, they ſeem often to aggravate 
the diſeaſe. | 


:WEPDIC TT NE. | 
of the practice, or the miſchiefs faid to atiſe from it, 870 


have not been owing to the improper condutt of the 
practitioner. With reſpect to the laſt, it is almoſt 
agreed among phyſicians, 1. That ſweating has been 
ny hurtful when excited by ſtimulant, heating, 
and inflammatory medicines. 2. That it has been 
hurtful when excited by much external heat, and con- 
tinued with a great incteaſe of the heat of the body. 
3. That it is always hurtful when it does not relieve ; 


and rather increaſes the frequency and hardneſs of the 
pulſe, the anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the 


head-ach, and delirium. 4. That it is always hurtful 
if it be urged when the ſweat is not fluid, and when 
it p partial and on the ſuperior parts of the body 
ONLY. : | 
I theſe caſes, it is probable, that either an inflam- 
matory diatheſis is produced, which increaſes the ſpaſm 
on the extreme veſlels ; or that, from other cauſes, the 
ſpaſm is too much fixed to yield eaſily to the increaſed 
action of the heart and arteries ; and upon either ſup- 
poſition it mult be obvious, that urging the ſweat may 
produce determinations to ſome of the internal parts, 
with very great danger. | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe doubts, however, it ſtill re- 
mains true, 1. That ſweating has been often uſeful in 
preventing the acceſſions of fevers when they have 
been certainly foreſeen, and a proper conduct em- 
ployed. 2. That even after fevers have in ſome mea- 
ſure come on, ſweating has interrupted their progreſs 
when properly employed, either at the very beginning 


of the diſeaſe, or during its approach and gradual for- 


mation. 3. That even after pyrexiz have continued 


for ſome time, ſweating has been ſucceſsfully employ- 


ed in curing them, as is particularly exemplified in 
the caſe of a rheumatiſm. 4. That certain fevers pro- 
duced by a very powerful ſedative contagion, have been 
generally treated moſt ſucceſsfully by ſweating. 
Theſe inſtances are in fayour of ſweating, but give 
no general rule; and it muſt be left to farther experi- 
ence to determine how far any general rule can be eſta- 
bliſhed in this matter. In the mean time, it the prac- 


tice of ſweating is to be attempted, the followkag rules 
1. That a 


may be laid down for the conduct of it. 
ſweat ſhould be excited without the uſe of ſtimulant 
inflammatory medicines. 2. That it ſhould be exci- 
ted with as little external heat, and with as little in- 


creaſe of the heat of the body as poſſible. 3. That, 


when excited, it ſhould be continued for a due length 


of time; not leſs than 12 hours, and ſometimes for 24 


or 48 hours ; always, however, ſuppoſing that it pro- 
ceeds without the dangerous circumſtances already 
mentioned. 4. That for ſome part of the time, and 
as long as the perſon can eafily bear, it ſhould be 
carried on without admitting of fleep. 5. That it 
ſhould be rendered univerſal over the whole body ; and 
therefore particularly that care ſhould be taken to 
bring the ſweating to the lower extremities. 6. That 
the practice ſhould be rendered ſafer by moderate pur- 
ging excited at the ſame time. 7. That it ſhould not 
be ſuddenly checked by cold any how applied to the 
body. 

When attention is to be given to theſe rules, the 


From theſe cgpſiderations, it is doubtful if the prac ſweating may be excited, 1. By warm bathing, or a 

tice of Creating: 

at the ſame time, it is alſo very dou 
Vor. XI. 


an be admitted very generally; but, 
if the failure 


fomentation of the lower extremities. 2. By frequent 
draughts of tepid liquors, chiefly water, rendered more 
| 3 


grateful 


129 


cha. 
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Febres. grateful by the addition ot a light aromatic, or more 


prevent the paroxyſm altogether. 


powerful by that of a ſmall quantity of wine. 3. By 
giving ſome doſes of neutral ſalts. 4. Moſt effectually, 
and perhaps moſt fafely, by a large doſe of an opiate, 
joined with a portion of neutral ſalts, and of an eme- 
dic. | 

The fourth mean of determining to the ſurface of 
the body, and thereby taking off the ſpaſm affecting 
the extreme veſſels, is by the uſe of emetics. Theſe, 


particularly of the antimonizt kind, have been em- 


ployed in the cure of fevers ever ſince the introduction 


of chemical medicines; and though of late their uſe 


has become very general, their efficacy is ſtill diſputed, 
and their manner of operating is differently explained. 
Vomiting is in many reſpects uſeful in fevers; as it 
evacuates the contents of the ſtomach, as it emulges 
the biliary and pancreatic duds, and evacuates the 
contents of the duodenum, and perhaps alſo of a lar- 
ger portion of the inteſtines ;z as it agitates the whole 
of the abdominal viſcera, it expedes the circulation in 
them, and promotes their ſeveral ſecretions ; and laſt- 
ly, as it agitates alſo the viſcera of the thorax, it has 
like effects there. 88 EY 
It is not to this cauſe, however, that we are to im- 


pute the effect vomiting has in determining to the ſur- 


face of the body. This muſt be attributed to the par- 
ticular operation of emetics upon the muſcular fibres 
of the ſtomach, whereby they excite the action of the 


extreme arteries on the ſurface of the body, and by this 


means effectually determine the blood to theſe veſſels, re- 
move the atony, and take off the ſpaſm affecting them. 
For this purpoſe they are exhibited in two different 
ways; that is, either in ſuch doſes as may excite full 
and repeated vomitings, or in ſuch doſes as may excite 
fickneſs and nauſea only, with little or no vomiting 


at all. | 

Full vomiting is well ſuited to determine to the ſur- 
face of the body, and therefcre to obviate the atony and 
ſpaſm which lay the foundation of fever. Thus, vo- 
miting excited a little before the expected acceſſion of 
the paroxyſm of an intermittent, has been found to 
It has been obſer- 
ved alſo, that when contagion has been applied to a 
perſon, and firſt diſcovers its operation, a vomit given 
has prevented the fever which might otherwiſe have 
been expected. IT 

Theſe are the advantages to be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the firit approach of fevers, or of the pa- 
rox7ſm of fevers; and they may alſo be applied after 
fevers are formed, to take off, perhaps entirely, the 
atony and ſpaim, or at leaſt to moderate theſe, ſo that 
the fever may proceed more gently and ſafely, It is 


ſeldom, however, that 1 is found to produce a 


final ſolution of fevers; and after they are once form- 
ed, it is commonly neceſſary to repeat the vomiting ſe- 
veral times; but this is attended With inconveniency, 
and ſometimes with diſadvantage. The operation of 
full vomiting is tranſitory, and the exerciſe of vomit- 
ing is a debilitating power; and therefore, when the 
vomiting does not remove the atony and fſpafſm very 
entirely, it may give occaſion to their recurrence with 
greater force. For theſe reaſons, after fevers are fully 

ormed, ſome phyficians have thought proper to em- 
ploy emetics in nauſeating doſes only. Theſe are ca- 
pable of exciting the action of the extreme veſſels, 


and their operation is more permanent. At the ſam 


ee of ſweat, and their operation is rendered more 


2 


N 
1 


time they often ſhow their power by exciting ſome de- 


ſafe by their commonly producing fome evacuation by 
ſtool. But nauſea continued for any great length of 


Synocha 


time, is to molt patients a ſenſation” highly" diſtreſſing, | 


and almoſt inſufferable. 


The emetics chiefly in uſe at preſent are, ipecacu- | 


anha and antimony. The former may be employed for 
determining to the ſurface of the body: but, even in 
very ſmall doſes; it fo readily excites vomiting, that it 
is with difficulty employed for the purpoſe o 
ting only; and in whatever manner employed, there is 
Fe. Te -to' ſaſpe& that its effects are leſs permanent, 


and leſs powerfully communicated from the ſtomach to 
the reſt of the ſyſtem, than thoſe of antimony. ' This 


laſt is therefore generally preferred; and its prepara- 
tions, ſeemingly various, may all be reduced to two 
heads; one comprehending thoſe in which the regu- 
line part is in a condition to be acted upon by acids, 
and therefore on meeting with acids in the ſtomach it 
becomes active; and another, comprehending thoſe 
preparations in which the reguline part is already join- 


ed with an acid, rendering it active. Of each kind 


there are great numbers, but not' differing eſſentially 
from one another ; the two molt worthy of notice are, 


nauſea- 


the calx nitrata antimonii and emetic tartar or antimonium 


tartariſatum, of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. Both theſe 
are very efficacious medicines; but the latter ſeems 
preferable, becauſe its doſe is capable of being better aſ- 
certained ; thc ugh the former, on account of its flower 
operation, may 

caſes be more efficacious as a purgative and ſudorific. 
The cal nitrata antimonii, when firſt introduced in- 
to the pharmacopœia of the Edinburgh college, was 


ſuppoſed to be very nearly, if not preciſely, the ſame 


with a medicine which has of late been highly cele- 
brated in the cure of fevers, Dr James's powder. But 
from later and more accurate obſervations, there is 
now reaſon to believe that the pulvis antimonialis of 
the London pharmacopœia, formed by the caleination 
of antimony with hartſhorn, approaches more nearly 
to that celebrated arcanum. But at any rate, the 
calx antimonii nitrata, the 'pulvis antimonialis, and 
James's powder, are probably not eſſentially different 
from each other. The two latter, however, have the 
moſt near reſemblance ; and accordingly the Edinburgh 
college in the laſt edition of their pharmacopcœia have 
introduced an article under the title of *antimonium cal- 
careo-phoſphoratum, which they conſider as fo much ſi- 


milar to James's powder, that they have uſed es a ſy. 


- 


nonyme for it, the title of pulvis Jacobi. | 
The time moſt proper for exhibiting theſe medicines. 
is a little before the acceſſion, when that can be cer- 
tainly known. In continued fevers the exacerbations 
are not always very obſervable; but there is reaſon to 
believe, that one commonly happens about noon or 
ſoon after it; and that theſe, therefore, are the moſt 
proper times for exhibiting emetics,  _ | 
With reſpe& to the manner of admmiſtration, that 
of the calx nitrata is ſimple, as the whole of what is 
thought a proper doſe may be given at once; and no 
more can be properly given till the next acceſſion. 


ave ſome advantages, and in certain 


The adminiſtration of the emetic tartar is different. Ic 


is to be given in ſmall dofes, not ſufficient to excite vo- 
| | = mitings 
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miting 5" and theſe doſes are to be repeated after ſhort 
intervals for ſeveral times, till ſickneſs, nauſea, and 
ſome, though not much, vomiting come on. The dif- 


_ ference of adminiſtration muſt. depend upon the doſe, 


and the length of the interval at which it is given. If 


it be intended that the medicine ſhould certainly ope- 


rate by ſtool, the doſes are made ſmall, and the inter- 
vals long. On the contrary, when vomiting is proper, 
or when much-purging ought to be avoided, and there- 
fore ſome vomiting muſt be admitted, the doſes. are 
made larger, and the intervals ſhorter. With reſpect 


to both kinds of preparations, the repetition is to be 


it ſometimes happens that the repeated vomiting, and 


made at the times of acceſſion, but not very oſten: for 
il the firſt exhibitions, duly managed, have little effect, 
it is ſeldom. that the after exhibitions have much; and 


the patient. 


eſpecially repeated purging, does harm by weakening 
(32.) The other ſet of internal medicines. which are 


_ ſuppoſed uſeful in king off the ſpaſm of the extreme 


veſſels, are thoſe. named anti/paſmodic, But whatever 
may be the virtues of ſome of them in this way, ſuch 


is their power of ſtimulating at the ſame time, that 
very few of them can 'with ſafety be adminiſtered in 
fevers of an inflammatory nature. Almoſt. the only 


one which can with ſafety be exhibited in theſe caſes 
is camphor; and the operations of this are by no means 
well aſcertained. Dr Huxham mentions it as a cor- 


rector of the acrimony of cantharides ; and aſſures us, 


that it very effectually promotes a diaphoreſis. But 
from the remarks of other practioners, we have no 


juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that it acts perceptibly in a doſe 


of five or ſix grains, though in 15 or 20 it produces a 
particular kind of intoxication : 1 
Secondiy. The external means ſuited to take off the 
ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels, are bliſtering and warm 
bathing. „ "A 
1. What are the effects of bliſtering ſo frequently 
employed in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among phy- 
ſicians. 
tity of cantharides abſorbed ſrom a bliſtering plaſter, 
is not ſufficient to change the conſiſtence of the maſs 
of blood; and therefore, that ſuch a quantity can nei- 
ther do good by reſolving phlogiſtic lentor if it exiſts, 
nor do harm by increaſing the diſſolution of the blood 
ariſing from a putrid tendency in it. The effects of 
cantharides upon the fluids, therefore may be entirely, 


neglected. The inflammation produced by the appli- 


cation of cantharides to the ſkin, affords a certain proof 
of their ſtimulant power: but in many perſons the ef- 
fect of that ſtimulus is not conſiderable; in many it is 


not communicated to the whole ſyſtem ; and even when 


it does take place in the whole ſyſtem, it ſeems to be 
taken off very entirely by the effuſion and evacuation of 
ſerum from the bliſtered part. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that neither much good is to be expected 
nor much harm to be apprehended, from the ſtimulant 
power of bliſtering; and the certainty of this conclu- 
fion is eſtabliſhed by the great benefit ariſing from the 
power practice of bliſtering in inflammatory diſeaſes. 


Much has been imputed to the evacuation made by 
blitzring ; but it is never ſo conſiderable as to affect 


the whole ſyſtem ; and therefore can neither by a ſud- 


den depletion relax the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, nor by any | 


Dr Cullen is of opinion, that the ſmall quan- 
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revulſion affect the general diſtribution of the fluids. Typhus. 


The evacuation, however, is ſo conſiderable as to affect 


the neighbouring veſſels ; and the manifeſt utility of 
bliſtering near the part affected in inflammatory diſeaſes 
leads us to think, that bliſtering, by deriving to the 
ſkin, and producing and effuſion there, relaxes the ſpaſm 
of the deeper ſeated veſlels. It is in this manner, moſt 
probably, that'the tumor of a joint, from an effuſion 
into the cellular texture under the ſkin, takes off the 
rheumatic pain formerly affecting that joint. Analo- 
gous to this, probably, is the good effect of bliſtering 
in continued fevers; and ariſes from the relaxation of 
the ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels by a communication 
of the bliſtered part with the reſt of the ſkin. A bliſter 
may be employed at any period in continued fevers ; 
but it will be of moſt advantage in the advanced ſtate 


of ſuch fevers, when, the reaction being weaker, all 


ambiguity from the ſtimulating power of bliſtering is 
removed, and when it may beſt concur with other cir- 
cumitances tending to a final ſolution of the ſpaſm. 

From this view of the matter, it will appear, that 
the part of the body to which bliſters ought to be ap- 
plied is indifferent, except upon the ſuſpicion of topical 


affection, when the bliſtering is to be made as near as 


poſſible to the part affected. Whether ſinapiſms and 
other rubeſacientia at in a manner analogous to what 
has been ſuppoſed of bliſtering may be doubtful ; but 
their effects in rheumatiſm and other inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes render it probable. | | 

2. The other external means of taking off the ſpaſm 
of the extreme veſſels is warm bathing. This was 
frequently, and in different circumſtances, employed 
by the ancients ; but has, till very lately, been ne- 
glected by modern phyſicians. As the heat of the 


bath ſtimulates the extreme veſſels, and, with the 


concurrence of moiſture, alſo relaxes them, it ſeems to 
be a ſafe ſtimulus, and well ſuited to take off the 
ſpaſm affecting theſe veſſels. It may be applied to 
the whole body hy immerſion; but this is in many 


reſpects inconvenient; but whether ſome of the incon- 


veniences of immerſion might not be avoided by 
a vapour- bath, is not yet determined by experience; 


but from extenſive experience it appears, that moſt of 


the purpoſes of warm bathing can be obtained by a fo- 
mentation of che legs and feet, if properly admini- 
ſtered, and continued for a due length of time, not 


leſs than an hour. The marks of the good effect of 


ſuch a fomentation are, the patient's bearing it eaſily, 
its relieving delirium, and inducing ſleep. 


Guus V. TVPHUsS; che 7% bur Forex. 
© fog Typhus, Sauv. Gen. 82. Sag. 677. 


I. Typhus mitior, or the Sow Nervous Ferez. Sp. I. 
| | VAT. I. 
Febris maligna hectica convulſiva, five lues rwpadyc, 
Milli, de morb. convulſiva. cap. 8. 
Febris peſtilens, Frace/tor. de morb. contag. L. II. 


cap. 4. | 
Febris peſtilens ſine charactere veneni, Forgſ, L. VI. 


n | 
Febris heQica peſtilens, Foref, L. VI. obſ. 32. 
Febris nova ann. 1685, Sydenham, Sched. monitor. 


Febris putrida nervoſa, Wintringh. Com. Noſolog. 
ad ann. 1720, 1721. 
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Practice. 
Febres. Febris lenta nervoſa, Hucham on fevers, chap. b. neſs gro, much more urgent; anch they often fall into Typhu. = 


an actual deliquium, eſpecially if they attempt to fitupy —— 


top all along 


Febris contagioſa, Lind on fevers and infection, 


Typhus nervoſus, Sat v. ſp. 2. e 
Typhus comatoſus, Sauv. ſp. 3. | 
Tritæophya typhodes Mangeti, Sauv. ſp. 11. Raym. 
Fort. de ſebribus. e 
Deſeripticn. Of all the deſcriptions we have of the 
nervous fever, that of Dr Huxham is perhaps che beſt. 
According to him, the patient at firſt grows ſomewhat 
lifleſs, and feels flight chills and ſhudders, with un- 
certain fluſhes of heat, and a kind of wearineſs all 
over, like what is felt after great fatigue. This is 
always attended with a fort of heavineſs and dejection 
of ſpirit, and more or lefs of a load, pain, or giddi- 
neſs of the head; a nauſea and difrelith of every thing 
ſoon follows, without any conſiderable thirſt, but fre- 
quently with urging to vomit, though little but in- 
lipid * is brought up. Though a kind of lucid 
interval of ſeveral hours ſometimes intervenes, yet the 
ſymptoms return with aggravation, eſpecially towards 
night; the head 2 more giddy or heavy; the heat 
greater: the pulſe quicker, but weak; with an op- 
preſſive kind of breathing. A torpor, or obtuſe 
pain and coldneſs, affects the hinder-part of the head 
frequently, and oftentimes a heavy pain is felt on che 
the coronary future ; this, and that of 
the back-part of the head, generally attend nervous 
fevers, and are commonly ſucceeded by ſome degree 
of a deliriem. In this condition the patient often 
continues for five or ſix days, with a heavy, pale, funk 
countenaricez ſeemingly not very fick, and yet far 
from being well; reſtleſs, anxious, and commonly 
quite void of ſleep, though ſometimes very -drowſy and 
heavy; but although he appears to thoſe about him 
actually to ſleep, he is utterly inſenſible of it, and 
denies that he doth ſo. The pulſe during all this 
time is quick, weak, and unequal; ſometimes flutter- 
ing, and ſometimes for a few moments ſlow ; nay, even 
mtermitting, and then, with a ſudden fluſh in the face, 
immediately very quick, and perhaps ſoon after ſur- 
priſingly calm and equal; and thus alternately. The 
heats and chills are as uncertain and unequal ; ſome- 
times a ſudden colour and glow ariſe inthe checks, while 
the tip of the noſe and ear is cold, and the forehead 


at the ſame time in a cold dewy ſweat. Nay, it is 


very common, that a high colour and heat appear m 
the face, when the extremities are quite cold. The 
urine is commonly pale, and often hmpid ; frequently 


of a whey colour, or like vapid ſmalll-beer, in which 
there is either no manner of ſediment, or a kind of 


looſe matter like bran jirregularly ſcattered. up and 
down in it. The tongue at the beginning is ſeldom 
or never dry or dy{coloured, but ſometimes covered 
with a thin whitiſh mucus : at length, indeed, it often 
appears very dry, red, and chapped, or of 'the colcur 
of pomegranste- rind; but this moſtly at the cloſe 
of the diſeaſe: yet, however dry the tongue and 
Hps ſeem, the patient ſcarce ever -complains of thirſt, 
though ſometimes of a heat in the tongue. About 
the ſeventh or eighth day, the giddineſs, pain, or hea- 
vineſs of the head become much greater, with a con- 


{tant noiſe in it, or tinnitus aurium ;; Which is very 


diſturbing to the ſick, and frequently brings-on a de- 


rium. The load on the præcordia, anxiety and faint- 


cold ſweats ſuddenly come out on the forehead, and 


on the backs of the hands (though at the ſame time 


there is too much heat in the cheeks and palms), and 
as ſuddenly go off. If the urine now grows more 
pale and limpid, a delirium is certainly to be expected, 


with univerſal tremors and ſubſultus tendinum ; the 


delirium is ſeldom violent, but as it were a confuſion 
of thought and action, muttering continually to-them- 
ſelves, and faltering in their ſpeech. Sometimes 
they awake only in a hurry and confuſion, and pre- 
ſently recolle& themſelves, but forthwith fall into a 
muttering dozy ſtate again. The tongue grows often 
very dry at the height, eſpecially in its middle part, with | 
a yellowith lift on each fide, and trembles greatly when 

the ſick attempts to put it out. Frequently profuſe 
ſweats pour forth all at once, about the ninth, tenth, 
or twelfth day, commonly coldiſh and clammy on the 
extremities ; oftentimes very thin ſtools are diſcharged, 
and then nature finks apace ; the extremities grow | 
cold, the nails pale or livid; the pulſe may be ſaid to 

tremble and flutter, rather than to beat, the vibrations 
being ſo exceeding weak and quick that they can 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed ; though ſometimes they creep 
on ſurpriſingly flow, and very frequently intermit. 
The fick become quite inſenſible and ſtupid, ſcarce 
affected with the loudeſt noife or the ſtrongeſt light; 
though, at the beginning, ſtrangely ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of either. e dekrium now ends in a 
profound coma, and that ſoon in eternal fleep. The 
ſtools, urine, and tears, run off involuntarily, and de- 
nounce a ſpeedy diſſolution, as the vaſt tremblings and 
twitchings of the nerves and tendons are preludes to a 


general convulſion, which at once ſnaps off the thread 


of life. In one or other of theſe ways are the ſick 
carried off, after having languiſhed for 14, 18, or 20 
days; nay, ſometimes much longer. Moſt patients 
grow deaf and ſtupid towa:es the end of this diſ- 
eaſe, (ſome extremely deat), though too quick and 
apprehenſive at the beginning; inſomuch that the 
leait noiſe or light greatly offended them. Many 
from their immoderate fears ſeem to hurry themſelves 
out of life, where little danger is apparent at the 
beginning: nay, ſome will mot allow themfelves to 
ſleep, from a vain fear of dozing quite away; and 
others from the vaſt hurry, anxiety, and confuſion 
they are ſenſible of either during ſleep or at their 
wann 8 4 e 

Cauſes of, and perſons ſulject to, the diſorder. The 
nervous fever is moſt frequently the conſequence of 
contagion. It 'moſt commonly attacks perſons of 
weak nerves, a lax habit of body, and a poor thin 
blood; thoſe who have ſuffered great evacutions, a 
long dejeQion of ſpirits, immoderate watchings, ſtu- 
dies, fatigue, '&c.;z alſo thoſe who have uſed much 
crude unwholeſome food, vapid impure- drinks, or 
who have been confined long in damp foul air; who 
have broken the vigour of their conſtitutions by ſali- 
vations, too frequent purging, immoderate venery, 
&c. Hence we ſee how the diſeaſe is connected 
with an extreme debility ot the nervous ſyſtem; for, 
when people are prepared for this fever by having 


their nerves already weakened, the contagious par- 


ticles immediately attack the nervous ſyſtem, with- 


— thoughthe latter are 


* | 
ſo much affecting the Nate 


of the blood or juices, 
greatly affected in the putrid ma- 


lignant fevers. | 
: Prognoſis. In nervous fevers, the oſis is very 
much the ſame as that with the putrid malignant kind. 
And although death be not ſo frequent as in that mo- 
 dification of fever, yet it may juſtly be conſidered as 
a very fatal diſeaſe. | 
Cure. As this fever is produced by a contagion 

affecting the nervous ſyſtem of a perſon already debi- 
litated, and thus producing weakneſs in an extreme 
degree, we have now occaſion to confider Dr Cullen's 
evo indicatiant of cure omitted under the Synocha 
namely, to remove the cauſe and obviate the effects of 
debility, and to correct the putreſcent tendency of 

the fluids; for though, in the beginning of nervous 
fevers, the tendency to putrefaction be not remark- 
able, it becomes exceedingly great towards their con- 
_ clufion. Fe 
I.] In anſwering the firſt indication, Dr Cullen ob- 
ſerves, that moſt of the ſedative powers inducing debi. 
lity ceaſe to act ſoon after they have been applied; 
and therefore the removing of them is not an object of 
the preſent indication. There is only one which may 
be ſuppoſed to continue to act for a long time, and 
that is the contagion applied ; but we know nothing in 
the nature of contagion that can lead us to any meaſures 
for removing or correcting it. We know only its 
effects as a Lee power indueing debility, or as a 
ferment inducing a tendency to putrefaction in the flu- 
ids, the former of which at preſent falls under our 
conſideration.— The debility induced in fevers by con- 
tagion, or other cauſes, appears eſpecially in the weak- 
er energy of the brain; but in what this conſiſts, or 
how it may be reſtored, we do not well know; but as 
nature, ſeemingly for this purpoſe, excites the motion 
of the heart and arteries, we mult aſcribe the continu- 
ance of the debility to the weaker re- action of the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem : the means, therefore, which we em- 
ploy for obviating debility, are immediately directed 
to ſupport and mereaſe the action of the heart and 
arteries; and the remedies employed are tonics or ſti- 
mann 4 F | ELK 

In — diſeaſes we know, both from the 
effects which appear, and from diſſections, that the 
tone of the heart and arteries is conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed; and that tonic remedies are therefore pro- 
-perly indicated. We are to conſider theſe remedies 
as of two kinds; 1. The power of cold; 2. That of 
tonic medicines. | e | 

The power of cold as a tonic in fevers may be em- 

ployed in two ways: either as thrown into the ſtomach, 
or as applied to the ſurface of the body. As we have 
already obſerved that the power of cold may be 
communicated from any one part to every other part 
of the ſyſtem, ſo it will be readily allowed that the ſto- 
mach is a part as ſit as any other for this communication, 
and that cold dtink taken into the ſtomach may prove 
an uſeful ronic in fevers. This the experience of all 
ages has confirmed; but at the ſame time it has been 
frequently obſerved, that, in cerxain circumſtances, cold 
drink taken into the ſtomach has proved very hurtful; 
and therefore that its uſe in fevers requires ſome limi- 
tations. What theſe limitations ſhould be, and what 
are all the circumſtances which may forbid the uſe of 


1 ME 


cold drink, it is difficult to determine; but it ſeems Typhus. 
clearly forbidden in all caſes where a phlogiſtic dia- 


theſis prevails in the ſyſtem, and more eſpecially 
when there are topical affections of an inflammatory 
nature. 

The other method of employing cold as a tonic, 

is by applying it to the ſurface of the body, as a re- 
frigerant power fit to moderate the violence af re- 
action; but probably it may here alſo be conſidered 
properly as a tonic, and uſeful in caſes of debility.— 
Not only cool air, but cold water alſo may be applied 
to the ſurface of the body as a tonic. The ancients 
frequently applied it with advantage to particular 
parts as a tonic ; but it is a diſcovery of modern 
times, that, in the caſe of putrid fevers attended with 
much debility, the body may be waſhed all over witl 
cold water. This was firſt practiſed at Breſſaw in 
Sileſia, as appears from a diſſertation under the title 
of Epidemia Verna, Wratiflavioam anno 1737 af- 
fiixit, to be found ie abs Ada Nat. Cus ioſ. vol. 1 
And from other writers it appears, that the practice 
has paſſed into ſome of the neighbouring countries; 
but in Britain it does not appear that they have yet 
had any experience of it. | 
The medicines which have; been employed in fevers 
as tonics are various. If the ſaccharum ſaturni hath 
been found uſefal, it is probably as a tonic rather 
than as a refrigerant; and the ens wveneris, or other 
preparations of iron which have been employed, can 
act as tonics only. The preparations of copper, from 
their effects in epilepſy, are preſumed to poſſeſs a 
tonic power; but whether their uſe in fevers be 
founded on their tonic or emetic powers, is uncertain. 
And upon the whole there may no doubt occur ſome 
inſtances of fevers being cured by tonics taken from 
the foſſile kingdom; but the vegetable tonics are the 
moſt efficacious, and among theſe the Peruvian bark 
.certainly holds the firſt place. . 

The bark has commonly been conſidered as a ſpe- 
-cific, or a remedy of which the operation was not 
underſtood. We muſt obſerve, however, that, as in 
many caſes the effects of the bark are perceived ſoon 
after its being taken into the ſtomach, and before it 
can poſſibly be conveyed to the maſs of blood, we may 
conclude, that its effects do not ariſe from its opera- 
ting on the fluids; and muſt therefore depend upon 
its operating on the nerves of the ſtomach, and being 
thereby communicated to the reſt of the nervous 
ſyſtem. This operation ſeems to be a tonic power, 
the bark being a remedy in many caſes of debility, 
particularly in. gangrene : and if its operation may be 
explained from its poſſeſſing a tonic power, we may 
ealily perceive why it is improper when a phlogiſtic 
diatheſis prevails; and from the ſame view we can 
aſcertain in what caſes of continued fever it may be 
admitted. Theſe caſes are either where confiderable 
remiſſions have appeared, when it may be employed 
to prevent the return of exacerbations, on the fame 
footing as it is uſed in intermitting fevers; or in the 
advanced ſtate of fevers, when all ſuſpicion of an in- 
flammatory ſtate is removed, and a genezal debility 
prevails in the ſyſtem; and its being then employed 
is ſufficiently agreeable to the preſent practice. _ 

Another ſet of medicines to be employed for ob- 
viating debility and its effects, are the direct ſtimu- 
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Febres. Jants. Theſe, in ſome meaſure, increaſe the tone ot the cure of the ſlom nervous 


the moving fibres; but are different from the tonics, 
as they more directly excite and increaſe the action of 
the heart and arteries. This mode of their operation 
renders their uſe ambiguous; and when an inflamma- 
tory diatheſis is preſent, the effects of the ſtimulants 
may be very hurtful z but it is ſtill probabie, that in 
the advanced ſtate of theſe fevers, when debility pre- 
vails, they may be uſeful. : 4 ii unto te 
Of all the ſtimulants. which may be properly em- 
ployed, wine ſeems to be the molt eligible. + It has 
the advantage of being grateful to the palate and 
ſtomach, and of having its ſtimulant parts ſo much 
diluted, that it can be conveniently given in {mall 
doſes ; and therefore it may be employed with ſuffi. 
cient caution 3 but it is of little ſervice unleſs taken 
pretty largely. It may be ſuſpected that wine has an 
operation analogous to that of opium; and on good 
grounds, But we can diſtinaly remark its ſtimulant 


£ 


power only; which renders its effects in the phrenitic 


delirium manifeſtly hurrful ; and in the mild delicium 


depending on debility, as remarkably uſeful. 


[z.] We muſt now proceed to the other indication 
of cure, namely to correct or obviate the tendency in 
the fluids to putrefaction. This may be done, 1. By 
avoiding any new application of putrid or putreſcent 
matter. 2. By evacuating the putrid or putreſcent 
matter already preſent in the body. 3. By correcting 
the putrid or putreſcent matter remaining in the body 
by diluents and antiſeptics. 4. By ſupporting the 
tone of the veſſels, and thereby reſiſting further putre- 


faction, or obviating its effects. 5. By moderating the 
violence of re- action, conſidered as a means of increaſing 
putreſaction. 


The further application of putrid or putreſcent mat- 
ter may be avoided, 1. By removing the patient from 
places filled with corrupted air. 2. By preventing the 
accumulation of the patients own effluvia, by a conſtant 
ventilation, and by a frequent change of bed-clothes 
and body- linen. 3. By the careful and ſpeedy remo- 


val of all excrementa] matters from the patient's cham- 


ber. 4 By avoiding animal- food. 5 

The putrid or putreſcent matter already preſent 
in the body, may be evacuated partly by frequent 
evacuations of the contents of the inteſtines; and more 
effectually ſtill by ſupporting the excretions of perſpi- 
ration and urine by the plentiful uſe of diluents. That 
which remains in the body may be rendered more mild 
and innocent by the uſe of diluents, or may be correc- 
ted by the uſe of antiſceptics. Theſe laſt are of many 
and various kinds ; but which of them are conveniently 
applicable, or more particularly ſuited to the caſe of 


| fevers, is not well aſcertained. Thoſe moſt certainly 


applicable and uſeful are aceſcent aliments, acids of 
all kinds, and neutral ſalts. | 

The progreſs of putrefaction may be conſiderably 
retarded, and its effects obviated, by ſupporting 


the tone of the veſſels; and this may be done by 


tonic medicines, of which the chief are cold, and the 
Peruvian bark, as already mentioned. The violence 
of re- action increaſing the tendency to putrefaction, 
may be moderated by the means already mentioned 
under ſynocha. 


Theſe are the proper indications to be obſeryed in 


* 


"= * 


obſerves, that evacuations (eſpecially bleeding) are 
improper even at the beginning. Even a common pur - 


fever. Dr Huxham Typhus · 


gow given at this time hath been followed by ſurpri- | 


ling languors, ſyncope, and a train of other ill ſymp- 
toms. ——— it may ſometime. be neceſſary to 


cleanſe the ſtomach and primæ vie by a gentle eme - 


tic, or a mild laxative, Indeed where nauſea, ſick- 
dels, and load at ſtomach are urgent, as is frequently 
the caſe. in the. beginning of this fever, a vomit is ne- 
ceſſary. Clyſters of. milk, ſugar, and ſalt, may be 
injected with ſafety. and advantage every ſecond or 
third day, if nature wants to be prompted to ſtool. 
The temperate, cordial, diaphoretic medicines, are 
certainly, according to our author, moſt. proper in 
theſe fevers z and a_welkregulated, ſupporting, di- 
luting diet, is neceſſary, The latter of irſelf,  ju- 


diciouſly managed, will go a great way in the cure, 


eſpecially aſſiſted by welltimed and well-applied 


bliſters, and a due care to keep the patient as 


quiet as poſlible both in body and mind. But it 


ſhould be noted, that any ſtrong opiates are commonly 


very pernicious, however, much the want of ſleep and 


reſtleſſneſs may ſeem to demand them. Mild dia- 
phoretics, ſuch as neutral draughts or elixir - paregori- 
cum, have much better. effects; which, by railing a 


gentle eaſy ſweat, or at leaſt a plentiful perſpiration, 


calm the hurry of the ſpirits, and a refreſhing ſleep en» 


ſues. Where the coniuſion and dejection of ſpirits 


are very conſiderable, bliſters have been adviſed to be 
applied to ths neck, occiput, or behind the ears; 


and . during all this a free uſe of thin wine-whey, 
ſome pleaſant ptiſan or gruel, with a little ſoit wine, 


muſt be indulged. Indeed the patients, in this caſe, 


ſhould drink frequently ; though ſuch quantities may 
not be neceſſary. as in the ardent, or even putrid ma- 
lignant fevers; yet they ſhould be ſufficient to carry 
on the work of dilution, ſupport the ſweats, and 
ſupply the blood with freſh and wholeſome fluids, in 
place of that noxious matter which is. continually 
paſſing off. In this view alſo a thin chicken-broth is 
of ſervice, both as food and phyſic, eſpecially towards 
the decline of the diſeaſe; and for the ſame reaſon 
thin jellies of hartſhorn, fago, panada, are uſeful, ad- 
ding a little wine to them, and the juice of Seville or- 
ange or lemon. EG | Rb 3 

t is obſervable, that the ſick are never ſo eaſy as 
when they are in a gentle ſweat ; for this ſoon removes 
the hurry of ſpirits, exacerbations of heat, &c. But 
profuſe ſweats ſhould never be encouraged, much leſs 
attempted, by very ſtrong heating medicines, eſpecial- 
ly in the beginning or advance of the fever; for they 
too much exhauſt the vital power, and are followed 
by a vaſt dejection of ſpirits, tremors, ſtartings of the 
tendons, and ſometimes end in rigors, cold clammy 
ſweats, ſyncope, or a comatoſe Eoktion, Some- 
times irregular partial heats and fluſhes ſucceed, with 
great anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, delirium, gifficulty of brea- 
thing, and a vaſt load and oppreſſion in the præcor- 
dia, ſo as to incline the leſs cautious obſerver to think 
there may be ſomething peripneumonic in it; but even 
here we muſt beware of bleeding, as the pulſe will be 


found very ſmall and unequal, though very quick. Nor 


is bleeding contra · indicated only by the weakneſs and 


fluttering 


practice. 


and water y urine which is commonly attendant. Theſe 
ſymptoms denote the load, anxiety, and oppreſſion on 
tlie præcordia to proceed from an affection of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and not from a peripneumonic obſtruc- 
tion or inflammation. The breathing in this caſe, 
though thick and laborious, is not hot, but a kind of 
ſighing or ſobbing reſpiration, nor is there often any 
kind of cough concomitant; ſo that it has been con- 
jectured to proceed from ſome ſpaſm on the vitals. 
Here therefore the nervous cordial medicines are in- 
dicated, and bliſters to the thighs, legs, or arms. 
Dr Huxham commonly uſed the TOTO bolus and 
| a draught. 
N Pulv. contrayerv. comp. r. xv. 
Croc. Angl. gr. nj. = 
Confe& Ralegh. Ji. 


_ Syr. Croci. q. . N. f. Bolus. 
R. Sal. C. C. Ds. . 
| Suec. limon. Ziij. . 
Aq. alexit. emp. Ziſs. M. Perada den- 


tia, adde Sp. la vend. c. Syr. croc. ana 51 Rn 3 


Haul. 


15 great tremors and ſubſultus tendinam came on, he 


ſubſtituted half a ſcruple of muſk inſtead of the con- 
trayerva in the bolus, with advantage. One or other 


of theſe, or ſimilar preſcriptions, are to be taken every 


fifth, {ixth,” or eighth hour, and a temperate cordial 
| julep may be now and then given out of thin 


wine or cyder whey, or, which is in many caſes | 
better, out of muſtard-whey ; which laſt is by no 
means a contemptible medicine. The faline draught 


made as above, is much more apt to paſs through 


the pores of the ſkin than when made with falt of 
wormwood, which rather moves through the urinary | 


paſſages. 


The reden beo difficulty of breathing, anxie- · 


ty, and oppreflion, many times precede a miliary 
eruption, which often appears on the ſeventh, ninth, 
or eleventh day of the fever, and ſometimes later. In- 


deed great anxiety and oppreflion on the præcordia al. | 


ways precede puſtular eruptions of any kind in all 
ſorts of fevers. 'This eruption ſhould be promoted by 


ſoft eaſy cordials and proper diluents ; to which ſhould 


be ſometimes added ſome gentle aromatics. Theſe 
tend to calm the univerſal uneaſineſs commonly com- 


' Plained of, and alſo very effectually promote a dia- 


phoreſis, or breathin 
the miliary eruptions 
however advantageous theſe commonly are, profuſe 
ſweats are ſeldom or never ſo, even though attend- 
ed with a very large eruption. Tywo or three crops 


kindly fweats, with which 


of thefe miliary puſtules have been known to ſuc- 
| Febris 


-ceed one another, following © profuſe ſweats, not 
only without advantage, but with great detriment to 
the patients, as they were thereby reduced to an ex- 


treme degree of weaknefs ; ſo that they may juſtly be 


reckoned ſymptomatical rather than any thing elſe, 


and the conſequent eruption is often merely the ſymp- 


tom of a ſymptom ; for the miliary glands of the ſkin 


appear very turgid, and mimic a raſh, after profuſe 


ſweating, even in the moſt healthy. 
In theſe profuſe colliquative Tweatings a little gene- 
Tous red wine (diluted ſomewhat, if neceſſary) may be 


* with the greateſt advantage; as it preſently mo- 


cely and eaſily advance. But 


M E D 1 0 1 N E. 
| Febres. fluttering of the pulſe, but al by the pale, limpid, derates the feats, ſupports the patient, and keeps up Typhus. 


the miliary papulæ if they happen to attend. Towards 
the decline of the fever alſo, where the ſweats are a- 
bundant and weakening, ſmall doſes of the tincture of 
the bark with ſaffron and ſnake- root were given with 
the greateſt advantage, frequently interpoſin ng a doſe 
of rhubarb to carry off the putrid colluvies in the firit 
paſſages ; which withal makes the remiſſion or inter- 
miſſions that often happen in the decline of nervous 
diſeaſes more diſtin and manifeſt, and gives a fairer 
opportunity of throwing in the bark ; for in the pro- 
per exhibition of this medicine we are to place our 
chief hope of curing both t the nervous and putrid ma- 


K fevers. 
II. Typhus gravior, or the putriil, peſlilential, or ma- 
| gnant FEVER. Sp. I. var. 2. 
Febris peſtilens, P. Sal. Dive: de febre peſti- 


lenti. 


| | Febris peſtilens raum, Alpin. de. med. E= 


gypt. I. i. cap. 14. 

Typhus Egyptiacus, Sauv. ſp. 6. 

Febris peſtilens maligna, Sennert. de Og . iv. 
cap. 10. 

Febris maligna peſtilens, River, 1. xvii. ſect. iii. 
cap. 1. 

Febris peſtilens maligna, ann. 1643. Willis, de fe 
bribus, cap. 14. 

Typhus carcerum, Sauv. ſp. 1. 

Febris nautica peſtilentialis, Huxham de acre ad 
ann. 1740. 

Miliaris nautica, Sauv. ſp. g. 

Febris putrida contagioſa in carceribus genita, Hux- 
ham de acre ad ann. 1742. 

Miliaris purpurata, Sauv. ſp. b. 

Febris carcerum et nofocomiorum. Pringle, Dif- 
eaſes of the army, p. 294. Fan Swicten, Mala- 
dies qs armes, p. 136. 

Typhus c caſtrenſis, Sauv. ſp. 5. 

Febris caſtrenſis, quam vulgo cephalalgiam 8 
micam vocant, Henr. Mai et A. Ph. Koph. DE. 
apud Hallerum, tom. v. 

Febris Hungarica ſive caſtrenſis, Funcher, 74. et 
plurium auctorum. 

Febris caſtrenſis Gallorum in Bohemia, ann. 1742. 
Serinci. Diſſ. apud Haller. tom. v. 

Febris petechialis, Sexnert. I. iv. cap. 13. River. 
prax. I. xvit. ſect. in. cap. 1. Ham. II. p. 84. 
Juucler. 73. Huxham on fevers, chap. 8. Lud. 
olg. Inſt. med. clin. no 146. Schreiber von er- 
| kentnefs, und cur der Krank heiten. p. 126. 
Monro, Diſeaſes of military hoſpitals, p. 1. 

Febris catarrhalis maligna petechizans, Juncler, 72. 
Hy offm. II. 75. Eller. de cogn. et cur. morb. 
vi 

quæ lenticulas, puncticula, aut peticulas 
vocant, F Facg/fories de morb. contag. lib. ii. 
cap. 6. 

Febris peticularis Tridenti, ann. 1591. Roboretus de 

febr. peticul. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Coloniz ann. 1672. 
Donclers Idia febris petechialis. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Poſonit, 1683, C. F. 

Loe in App. ad A. N. C. vol. ii. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Mutinæ, 1692. 
max xini. Conſt. Mutinenſts, oper. p. 177. 
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Febris maligna petechizans, ann. 1696. Hoſn. IL 
8 


o. | 

Febris petechialis Wratiſlaviæ ann. 1699. Hel. 
wich, Ephem. Germ. D. III. A. VII. et VIII. 

bobſ. 132. P. 616. | | | 

Febris epidemia Lipſie 1918. M. Adolph. A. 
N. C. III. obſ. 131. p. 296. . 

Febris endemica et epidemica Corcagienfis ann. 
1708, 1718, et ſeq. Nager, eſſay on epidemic 
diſeaſes, _ ; 

Fehris continua epidemica Coreagienſis ann. 1719, 
et ſeq. M. O Connel Obſ. de morbis. | 

Febris petechialis epidemica Cremonæ 1734. Val. 
charengli Med. ration. ſect. 3. 1 

Febris petechizans Petropoli 1735. Weitbrecht. 
Diſſ. apud Haller. tom. v. 


Febris petechialis, ann. 1740, 1741, in Haſſia, 


Ritter. A. N. C. vol. vii. obſ. 4. 
Febris 5 petechialis Rintelli 1741. 


PFurfle- 
nau. A. N. C. vol. vii. obſ. 5. 


Febris petechialis epidemica Sileſiæ 1741 et ſeq. 


 Bandborſt. Diſſ. apud Haller. tom. v. 
Febris petechialis epidemica Viennæ 1757. 
nobhrl. Hiſt. med. cap. 2. 

Febris petechialis epidemica Lipſiæ 1757. Ludu- 

vig. Adverſar. tom. i. pars 4. | 

Febris petechialis epidemica variis Germaniz locis 
ab. ann. 1755 ad 1761. Strack de morbo cum 
petechiis. | 


Deſcription. 'This diſeaſe has been ſuppoſed to dif- 
fer from the former in degree only ; and there are 
many circumſtances which would lead us to conclude, 
that both frequently originate from a contagion pre- 
ciſely of the ſame nature. In the ſame manner we 
fee, during different ſeaſons, and in different circum- 
ſtances, various degrees of malignity in ſmall-pox. 


Though every inſtance of the diſeaſe depends on the 


introduction of a peculiar and ſpecific contagion into 
the body, yet this contagion in particular epidemics 
evidently poſſeſſes peculiar malignancy. The ſame is 
probably the caſe with the aw fever : But whe- 
ther this obſervation be well founded or not, there 
cannot be a doubt that the typhus gravior or putrid 
fever is a diſeaſe of the moſt dangerous nature, as, 
beſides the extreme debility of the nervous ſyſtem, 
there is a rapid tedency of the fluids to putrefac- 
tion, which ſometimes cuts off the patient in a 
few days, nay, in the warm climates, in 12 or 14 
hours; or if the patient recovers, he is for a lon 
time, even in this country, in an exceedingly n: 
ſtate, and requires many weeks to recover his for- 
mer health. : | | 5 

The putrid fevers, according to Huxham, make 
their attack with much more violence than the flow 


nervous ones; the rigors are ſometimes very great, 


though ſometimes ſcarce felt ; the heats mnch ſharper 
and permanent ; yet, at firſt, ſudden, tranſient, and re- 
mittent ; the pulſe more tenſe and hard, but common- 
ly quick and ſmall ; though ſometimes flow, and ſeem- 
ingly regular for a time, and then fluttering and une- 
qual. e head-ach, nauſea, and yomiting, are much 
more conſiderable even from the beginning. Some- 
times a ſevere fixed pain is felt in one or both temples, 


or over one or both eye-brows; frequently in the 
| - 


Hoſe 


mitin 


bottom of the orbits of the an 
ways appear very dull, heavy, yellow 
ten a little inflamed, The countenance ſeems bloated, 
and more dead-coloured than uſual. Commonly the 
temporal arteries throb much, and tinnitus aurium is 
very troubleſome; a ſtrong vibration alſo of the caro- 
tid arteries frequently takes place in the advance of the 
fever, though the pulſe at the wriſt may be ſmall, nay 
even ſlow: this is a certain ſign of an impending de- 
lirium, and generally proceeds from ſome conſiderable 
obſtructions in the brain. e e 

The proſtration of ſpirits, weakneſs, and faintneſs, 
are often ſurpriſingly great and ſudden, though no in- 
ordinate evacuation happens; and this too ſometimes 
when the pulſe ſeems tolerably The reſpira- 
tion is moſt commonly laborious and interrupted with 
a kind of ſighing or ſobbing, and the breath is hot 
and offenſive. | 1 | | 

Few or none of theſe tevers are without a ſort of 
lumbago, or pain in the back and loins ; always an uni- 
verſal wearineſs or ſoreneſs is felt, and often much 
pain in the limbs. Sometimes a great heat, load, and 
pain, affect the pit of the ſtomach, with perpetual vo- 
of porraceous or black choler, and a moſt 
troubleſome ſingultus; the matter diſcharged is fre- 
quently of a very nauſeous ſmell. 'The tongue, though 
only white at the beginning, grows daily: more dark 
and dry; ſometimes of a ſhining livid colour, with a 
kind of dark bubble at top ; ſometimes exceeding 
black; and ſo continues for many days together; nor 
is the tinct to be got off many times for ſeveral days, 
even after a favourable eriſis: at the height of the 
diſeaſe, it generally becomes very dry, - tiff, and 
black, or of a dark pomegranate colour. Hence the 
ſpeech is very inarticulate, and ſcarce intelligible. The 
thirſt in the increaſe of the fever is commonly very 
great, ſometimes unquenchable; and yet no kind of 
drink pleaſes, but all ſeem bitter and mawkiſh ; at 
other times, however, no thirſt is complained of, tho” 
the mouth and tongue are exce:dingly foul and dry; 
this is always a dangerous ſymptom, and ends in a 
frenzy or coma, The lips and teeth, eſpecially near 
the height, are furred up with a very black tenacious 
ſordes. At the onſet of the fever, the urine is often 
crude, pale, and vapid, but grows much higher-co- 
loured in the advance, and frequently reſembles a 


ſtrong lixivium, or citrine urine, tinged with a ſmall 


quantity of blood ; it is without the leaſt ſediment or 
cloud, and ſo continues for many days together ; by de- 
grees it grows darker, like dead ſtrong . eee 
beer, and ſmells very rank and offenſive. In petechial 
fevers, the urine hath often been ſeen almoſt black and 
very ſetid. The ſtools, eſpecially near the height, or 
in the decline of the fever, are for the moſt part into- 
lerably fetid, green, livid, or black, frequently with 
ſevere gripes and blood. When they are more yellow 
or brown, the leſs the danger; but the higheſt when 
they run off inſenſibly, whatever their colour may be. 
It is likewiſe a very bad ſymptom when the belly conti- 
nues tenſe, ſwollen, and hard, after profuſe ſtools ; for 
this is 1 the conſequence of an inflammation or 


mortification of the inteſtines. A gentle diarrhœa is 


often very beneficial, and ſometimes ſeems to be the 


only way which nature takes to carry off the morbitic 


matter. ü 
| Some- 


iſh, and very ol. 


Practice. 


Sometimes black, livid, dun, or greeniſh ſpots ap- 
pear, which always indicate a high degree of malig- 

-nity 5 however, the more florid the ſpots are, the leſs 
danger is to be feared. It is allo a good ſign when 
the black or violet petechiz become of a brighter co- 
Jour. The large, black, or livid ſpots, are almoſt al- 


ways attended with. profuſe hæmorrhagies; and the 


"ſmall, duſky, brown ſpots, like freckles, are not much 
leſs dangerous than the livid or black; though they 
are ſeldom accompanied with fluxes of blood :. ex- 
oeſſively profuſe, cold, clammy ſweats are often con- 
comitant, by which alſo they ſometimes vaniſh, though 
- without any advantage to the patient. 'The eruption 
of the petechiæ is uncertain; ſometimes they appear 
on the fourth or fifth day, though ſometimes not till 
the eleventh, or even later. The vibes, or large 
dark, blue, or greeniſh marks, ſeldom appear till very 
near the fatal period. Frequently alſo we meet 
with an effloreſcence like the meaſles in malignant 
. fevers, but of a much more dull and livid hue; in 
wich the ſkin, eſpecially on the breaſt, appears as 
_ - it were marbled or variegated. This in general is 
an ill ſymptom, and is often attended with fatal 
_ conſequences. _ | | 
Sometimes about the 11th or 14th day, on the 
occurrence of profuſe ſweats, the petechiz diſappear, 
and vaſt quantities of white miliary puſtules break out. 
This is ſeldom found of any conſiderable advantage; but 
an itching, ſmarting, red raſh, commonly gives great 
relief; and fo do the large, fretting, watery bladders, 


which many times riſe upon the back, breaſt, ſhoul- 


ders, &c. A ſcabby eruption likewiſe about the lips 
and noſe is certainly one of the ſalutary ſymptoms ; 
and the more hot and angry it is, ſo much the better, 
But of much more uncertain and dangerous event are 
the brown-coloured aphthz ; nor are thoſe that are 
exceeding white and thick, like lard, of a very pro- 
miſing aſpect. They are ſoon ſucceeded by great 
difficulty of ſwallowing, pain and ulceration of the 


fauces, eſophagus, &c. and with an inceſſant ſingul- 


tus: the whole prime vie become at laſt affected; a 
bloody dyſentery comes on, followed by a ſphacela- 


tion of the inteſtines; as is evident from the black, 


ſanious, and bloody ſtools, extremely fetid and infec- 
tious.  Vibices, or large, black, and bluiſh marks re- 
— bruiſes, are | ed ſeen towards the cloſe 
of the fever; and, when attended with lividity and 
coldneſs of the extremities, are certain tokens of ap- 
proaching death. In ſome caſes, the blackneſs hath 
been known to reach almoſt to the elbows, and the 
hands have been dead-cold tor a day or two before the 
death of the patient. TOS, 
Such are the general appearances of the putrid ma- 
lignant fever in this country, among thoſe who enjoy 
a free air, and are not crowded together, or expoſed 


to the cauſes of infection : but in jails, hoſpitals, or 


other places where the ſick are crowded, and in ſome 
meaſure deprived of the benefit of the free air, the 
ſymptoms are, it poſſible, more terrible. Sir John 
Pringle, who had many opportunities of obſerving it, 
tells us, that the jail or hoſpital fever, in the begin- 
ning, is not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from a common 
fever. The firſt ſymptoms are ſlight interchanges of 
heat and cold, a trembling of the hands, ſometimes a 


ſenſe of numbneſs in the arms, weakneſs of the limbs, 
Vox. XI. 


ener 


loſs of appetite; and the diſorder lnereaſing towards 
night, the body grows hot, the fleep is interrupted, 
and not refreſhing. With theſe ſymptoms, for the 
moſt part, there is ſome pain or confuſion in the head; 
the pulſe at firſt is a little quicker than natural, and 
the patients find themſelves too much indiſpoſed to go 
about buſineſs, though too well to be wholly confined. 
When the fever advances, the abovementioned ſymp- 
toms are in a higher degree; and in particular the 
patient complains of a laſſitude, nauſca, pains in his 


back, a more conſtant pain and conſuſion in his head, 


attended with an uncommon dejection of ſpirits. At 
this time the pulſe is never ſunk, but beats quick, and 
often varies in the ſame day both as to ſtrength and 
fulneſs. It is little affected by bleeding once, if a 
moderate quantity of blood be taken away; but if the 
evacuation be large, and eſpecially if it be repeated, to 
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Typhus, 


— groan 


anſwer a falſe indication of inflammation, the pulſe, 


increaſing in frequency, is apt to fink in force; 


and often irrecoverably, whillt the patient becomes 


delirious. But withal we muſt obſerve, that, in every 
caſe, independent of evacuations, the pulſe fooner or 


later finks, and then gives certain intelligence of the 


nature of the diſeaſe. The appearance of the blood 
is various; for though it be commonly little altered, 
yet ſometimes it will be ſizy, not only on the firſt at- 
tack, but after the fever is formed. The worſt ap- 
pearance is when the craſſamentum is diſſolved ; though 
this does not happen till the advanced ſtate of the 
fever: though indeed this ſeems not eaſy to be aſcer- 
tained, as blood has been ſo ſeldom taken away at 
that time. The urine is alſo various. Sometimes it 
is of a reddiſh or flame colour, which it preſerves a 
long time ; but it is oftener pale, and changes from 
time to time in colour as well as crudity, being ſome- 
times clear, ſometimes clouded : towards the end, 
upon a favourable criſis, it becomes thick, but does 
not always depoſit a ſediment. If the fick lie warm, 
and have had no preceding flux, the belly is generally 
bound; but when they lie cold, as they often do in 
field-hoſpitals, the pores of the ſkin being ſhut, a di- 
arrhœa is a common ſymptom, but is not critical. 
In the worſt caſes, a flux appears in the laſt ſtage; 
then the ſtools are involuntary, colliquative, ichorous, 
or bloody, and have a cadaverous ſmell; the effects of 
a mortification of the bowels, and the ſigns of ap- 
proaching death. When the hoſpitals are filled with 
dyſenteric patients, ſome of the nurſes will be infected 
with the flux only, and others with this fever, ending; 
in theſe bloody and gangrenous ſtools. | 

In the beginning the heat is moderate; and even in 
the advanced ſtate, on firſt touching the ſkin, it ſeems 
inconſiderable; but upon feeling the pulſe for ſome 
time, we are ſenſible of an uncommon ardour (the ca- 


lar mordicans, as it has been called), leaving an un- 


pleaſant ſenſation on the fingers for a few minutes 
after. A day or two before death, if care be not 
taken, the extremities become. cold, and the pulſe 
is then hardly to be felt. The ſkin is generally dry 


and parched ;z though ſometimes there are longer or 


ſhorter. ſweats, eſpecially in the beginning. Such as 
are produced by medicine are of no uſe, except on the 
firſt attack, at which time they will often remove the 
fever; and natural ſweats are never critical till the 
diſtemper begins to decline. Theſe laſt are rarely 
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Febres. profuſe, but gentle, continued, and equally diffuſed 
over the body: ſometimes the diſeaſe will terminate 


by an almoſt imperceptible moiſture of the ſkin; the 
ſweats are uſually fetid, and offenſive even to the pa 


tient himſelf. 


The tongue is commonty dry; and, without conſtant 
care of the nurſe, becomes hard and brown, with deep 
chops : But this ſymptom is common to moſt fevers. 
At other times, though rarely, the tongue is ſoft and 
moiſt to the laſt, but with a mixture of a greeniſh or 


yellowilh colour. The thirkt is ſometimes great, but 


more frequently moderate. In the advanced ſtate, the 


| breath is offentive, and a blackiſh furring gathers about 
the roots of the teeth. | 


Some are never delirious, but all he under a ſtupor 
or confuſin; {ew retain their ſenſes till death: many 
loſe them early, and from two cauſes; either from im- 
moderate hlceding, or the premature uſe of warm and 
fpiritaous medicines. They rarely ſleep; and, unleſs de- 
lirious, have more of a dejected and thoughtful look 
than what is e mmonly ſeen in other fevers. The face 
is late in acquiring either a ghaſtly or a very morbid 
appearance; yet the eyes are always muddy, and ge- 
nerally the white is of a reddiſh caſt as if inflamed. 


The confuſion of the head generally riſes to a delirium, 


eſpecially at night; but, unleſs by an unſeaſonable hot 


regimen, it ſeldom turns to rage, or to thoſe high 


fights of imagination common in other fevers. When 


the delirium comes to that height, the face is fluſhed, 


{2 get up. But when that ſymptom is owing to 

evacuations, or only to the advanced Rate of the dif. 
eaſe, the face appears meagre ; the eye-lids in flumbers 
are only half ſhut; and the voice, which is commonly 
low and flow, finks to a degree ſcarce to be heard. 
From the beginning, there is generally a great dejec- 
tion and failure of ſtrength. tremor of the hands is 
more common than a ſtarting of the tendons; or if the 


the eyes red, the voice is quick, and the patient frruggles 
arge 


ſubſultus occurs, it is in a leſſer degree than in many 


other fevers. In every ſtage of the diſeaſe, as the pulſe 
inks, the delirium and tremor inereaſe; and in pro- 
Poe as the pulſe riſes, the head and ſpirits are re- 


lieved. Sometimes in the beginning, but for the moſt 


part in the advanced ſtate, the patient grows dull of 
hearing, and at laſt almoſt deaf. When the fever is 
protracted, with a flow and low voice, the ſick have a 
particular craving fer ſomething cordial, and nothing 
is fo cordial or fo acceptable as wine. They long for 
no food, yet willingly take a little panada if wine be 
added. But ſuch as ate delirious, with a quick voice, 
wild looks, a ſubſultus tendinum, or violent actions, 
though their pulſe be ſunk, yet bear neither hot medi- 
cines, wine, nor the common cordials. | 
Vomiting, and complaints of a load and fickneſs at 
tomach, though uſual ſymptoms, are not eſſential to 
the diſeaſe; nor are pleuritic ſtitches, difficulty in 
breathing, or flying pains, to be referred fo much to 


it as to the conftitution of the patient, or to a preced- 


ing cold. 

A petechial eſſſoreſceace is a frequent, thongh not 
an inſeparable, attendant of this fever. It ſometimes 
appears of 2 brighter or paler red, at other times of a 
Iivid colour, but never riſes above the ſkin. The ſpots 
are ſmall; but generally ſo confluent, that at a little di- 
Tanoe the ſkin appears only ſomewhat redder than or- 


brain or the howels. 
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inſpection there are interſtices ſeen. For the moſt part 
this eruption is ſo little conſpicuous, that unleſs it be 
looked for attentively, it may eſcape notice. The ſpots 
appear thickeſt on the back and breaſt, leſs on the legs 
and arms, and Sir John Pringle never remembers to have 
ſeen any on the face. As to the time of their appear- 
ance, he agrees entirely with Dr Huxham. Theſe 


ſpots are never critical, nor are they reckoned among 


the mortal ſymptoms ; but only concur with other 
ſigns to aſcertain the nature of the diſeaſe. The nearer 
they approach to purple, the more they are to be 
dreaded. In a few caſes, inſtead of ſpots, purple ſtreaks 
and blotches were obſerved. Sometimes the petechiæ 
did not appear till after death; and there was one caſe 
in which, after bleeding, the petechiz were ſeen only 
on the arm below the ligature, and no where elſe on the 
ſkin. n . 25 | 
The hoſpital fever, though accounted one of the con- 
tinued kind, yet has generally ſome exacerbation at 
night, with a remiſſion and often partial ſweats in the 
day; and after a long continuance it is apt to change 
into a he&ic, or an intermitting form. The length of 
the diſeaſe is uncertain. Sometimes it terminated 
either in death or recovery, in ſeven days aſter the pa- 
tient took to his bed; but in the hoſpitals it generally 
continued from 14 to 20, and ſome died or recovered 
after four weeks. From the time of the ſinking of the 
pulſe until death or a favourable criſis, there is per- 
haps leſs change to be ſeen from day to day in this 
than in moſt other fevers. When its courſe is long, it 
ſometimes terminates in ſuppurations of the parotid 
or axillary glands ; and when theſe do not appear, it 
is probable that the fever is kept up by the formation 
of ſome internal abſceſs. The parotid glands themſelves 
do not ſuppurate, but only ſome of e glands 
that lie over them. Sir John Pringle obſerved one in- 
ſtance of a ſwelling of this kind on both ſides, with- 
out any previous indiſpoſition, when the perfon, not 
ſuſpecting the eauſe, and applying diſcutient cata- 
plaſms, was, upon the tumor ſubſiding, ſeized with 
the hoſpital- fever. Many patients after the eriſis of 
this fever complain of a pain in the limbs and want of 
reſt; and almoſt all of them mention great weakneſs, 
confuſion in their head, vertigo, and a noife in their 
ears. e's EY | „„ 
Ten of the bodies of thoſe who died of this diſtem- 
per in Hougliton's regiment were opened. In ſome, 
all the cavities were examined; in others, only the 
In ſome of them, the brain ap- 
peared to be ſuppurated. The firſt of this kind Sir John 
Pringle met with at Ghent; but the man being brought 
into the hoſpital from the barracks no earlier than two 
days before he died, he could only conjecture from the 
ſymptoms and the imperfe& accounts he had of him, 
that his death was owing to a fever of this kind, after 
lingering near a month in it. About three ounces of 
purulent matter was found in the ventricles of the 
brain, and the whole cortical and medullary ſubſtance 
was uncommonly flaccid and tender; nay, ſome of 
the ſame kind of matter was found in the ſubſtance of 
the upper part of the cerebellum : yet this perſon, with 
ſome ſtupor and deafneſs, had his ſenſes till the night 
before he died; ſo far, at leaſt, that he anſwered di- 
ſtinctly when rouſed and ſpoken to z but about that 
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ſwer reaſonably when ſpoken to. 
died his urine turned pale. 


der of the ſtomach, accompanied with fever. 


had carbuncles; and on others purple ſpots appeared 
after death. | | 


two other inſtances of men who undoubtedly died of 
this fever, in one the cerebrum was ſuppurated, in the 


other the cerebellum. In the former caſe, the patieut 


was under a ſtupor, with deafneſs from the beginning; 


but was never delirious, nor altogether inſenſible. is 
pulſe funk early; and about ten days before his death 
his head began to ſwell, and continued very large till 
within two days before he died, when it ſubſided a little. 
For ſeveral days before his end, he would taſte nothing 


but cold water, and during his illneſs he lay conſtantly 


upon one fide, The head being opened, an abſceſs as 


large as an egg was found in the ſubſtance of the fore- 


part of the right hemiſphere of the brain, full of thin 
matter like whey. At that time five more, ill of the 
ſame fever, had the like ſwelling of their heads, but 
recovered. -In the other caſe, the abſceſs in the cere- 


bellum was about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon's egg, and 


contained alſo a thin ichorous matter : nor had this 
patient ever been ſo thoroughly inſenſible as not to an- 
Two days before he 


Theſe ſuppurations, however, were not conſtant 


For another who died about the ſame time and had 


been ill about the ſame number of days with the like 


ſymptoms, the pale water excepted, had no abſceſs ei- 
ther in the brain or cerebellum. 


And two were open- 
ed afterwards, in which the cortical ſubſtance of the 
brain had an inflammatory appearance, but no ſuppu- 
ration. In one of them the large inteſtines were cor- 
rupted : that man went off with a looſeneſs ; and juſt 


before he died, an ichorous matter was diſcharged from 


his noſe. In the military hoſpital at Ipſwich, one 


who unexpectedly died of this fever after having been 
ſeemingly in a fair way of recovery, had no ſuppura - 


tion in his brain ; but in another, who died after an 
abſceſs in both orbits, the brain was found flaccid, and 
about two ounces of a thin ſerum in the ventricles. 

Cauſes . of, and perſons ſubje# to, this diſorder. The 
cauſe of this fever, as well as that of the flow nervous 


fever, is an infection or contagion from ſome diſeafed 


animal-body, or from corrupted vegetables ; and there- 
fore is very little, if at all, different from thoſe peſti- 
lential diſorders which have ariſen after battles, when 
great numbers of dead bodies were allowed to lie above 
ground, and infect the air with their effluvia. This is 
confirmed by an obſervation of Foreſtus, who was eye- 


witneſs to a diſtemper of this kind (which indeed he 


calls a p/ague) owing to the ſame cauſe, attended with 
buboes and a high degree of contagion. The ſame au- 
thor alſo gives an account of a- malignant fever break- 
ing out at 2 in North-Holland, occaſioned by 


the rotting of a whale which had been left on the ſhore. 


We have a like obſervation of a fever affecting the 
crew of a French ſhip, by the putrefaction of ſome 
cattle which they had killed on the iſſand of Nevis in 
the Weſt Indies. Theſe men were ſeized with a pain 
in their head and loins, great weakneſs, and a diſor- 
Some 


Galen aſſigns two cauſes for peſtilential fevers: 
1. The great heat of the weather, when the humours 
happen to be in a more putreſcent ſtate than uſual. 


2. A putrid flate of the air, ariſing either from a mul- 
titude of dead bodies left unburied, as aſter a battle, 
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or from the evaporation of corrupted lakes and Typhus. 
— — 


marſhes. 


One of the moſt remarkable diſeaſes incident to an 
army is related by Diodozts, as breaking out among 
the Carthaginians at the ſiege of Syracuſe, That au- 
thor not only relates ſome of its molt difttnguiſhin;: 
ſymptoms, but reaſons well about its cauſe. He ob- 
ſerves, that pains in the back and eruptions ( q)vx 7412: ) 
were common; that ſome had bloody ſtools ; that o- 
thers were feized with a delirium, ſo as to run abon! 
and beat all that came in their way; that the phyſi- 
cians knew no cure; and that it was the more fatal as 
the ſick were abandoned by every body on account ot 
the contagion. As to the cauſe, the author takes no- 
tice of the multitude of people confined within a nar- 
row compaſs ; of the ſituation of the camp in a low 


and wet ground; of the ſcorching heats in the middle 


of the day, ſucceeded by the cold and damp air fron 
the marſhes in the night-time ; to theſe he adds, the 
putrid ſteams ariſing firſt from the marſhes, and after- 
wards from the bodies of thoſe who lay unburied.— 
This diſtemper ſeems to have been a compound of the 
marſh and peſtilential fever. 

Foreſtus remarks, that, from the putrefaction of 
the water only, the city of Delft, where he practiſed, 
was ſcarce ten years together free from the plague or 
ſome peſtilential diſorder. 
giſtrates, upon his repreſentation of the cauſe, erect- 
ed a wind-mill for moving and refreſhing the water. 


At that time Holland was much more ſubject to inun- 
dations and the ſtagnation of water than at preſent. 


In 1694, a fever broke out at Rochfort in France, 


which, on account of the uncommon ſymptoms and 
1 44 mortality, was at firſt believed to be the plague. 


ut M. Chirac, who was ſent by the court to inquire 
into its nature, found the cauſe to ariſe from ſome 
marſhes that had been made by an inundation of the 
ſea ; and obſerved, that the corrupted ſteams, which 
ſmelled like gun-powder, were carried to the town by 
the wind, which had long blown from tha: quarter. 
About two-thirds of thoſe who were taken ill died. 
In ſuch as were opened, the brain was found either in- 


flamed or loaded with blood ; the fibres of the body 


were uncommonly tender; and the bowels had either 
ſuppurated or were mortified. 


It is needleſs to mention more inſtances of peſtilen- 


tial fevers being brought on by the teams of corrupt- 


ed ſubſtances, whether animal or vegetable. In ge- 
neral it may be remarked, that the putrefaction of 


theſe ſubRances in a dry air is more apt to bring on a 
fever of the continued form; but in a moiſt air hath. 


a greater tendency to produce remitting fevers. But 
it muſt alſo be obſerved, that, even in czſes where the 
moſt malignant fevers prevail, all perſons are not 
equally diſpoſed to receive the infection, though 
equally expoſed to it with others. Some, throuzh 
mere vigour of body and mind, eannot be infected 
with the molt contagious diſeaſes; while, on the other 
hand, thoſe whoſe bodies are debilitated by a former 


diſeaſe, by ſtudy, low diet, or wait, or thoſe who 


have laboured under any of the depreſſing paſſions o“ 
the mind for ſome time, ſeldom or never eſcape. Men, 
therefore, who have been weakened by accidents (as 
thoſe who have undergone a mercurial ſalivation) are 


very apt to fall into this diſtemper. Thoſe who are 


taken into crowded hoſpitals, ill of the ſmall-pox, 
'8 2 | however 


He adds, hat the ma- 
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Febres. however good the ſort may be, fall readily into this 


fever, and run a greater riſk of dying of it than others. 
The ſecond fever is attended with double danger, ſee- 
ing the patient has been ſo much weakened by the &rlt. 
A ſure ſign of the corruption of the air in an hoſpi- 
tal is when many of the nurſes fall fick. _ (rey? 
Prognoſis In theſe fevers we cannot draw a prog- 
noſtic from any ſyniptom by itſelf ; and perhaps all of 
them together are more fallible than in others. Ge- 
nerally the following are good: to have little deli- 
rium: the ſtrength little impaired ; turbid urine in the 
decline of the diſeaſe; and at that time a gentle ſweat 
or moiſture diffuſed over the body, or even the ſkin 
ſoſt and the tongue moiſt ; or to have ſome looſe ſtools 


{ucceeded by a diaphorelis ; the pulſe to riſe by wine 


or cordials, with an abatement of the ſtupor, tremor, 
and other affections of the brain, Deafneſs is rather 
a good ſign. A ſediment in the urine, without other 
changes to the better, is no ſure ſign of recovery; and 
ſome have recovered in whoſe water there was no ſedi- 
ment. — The bad ſigns are, a ſubſultus tendinum; the 
eyes much inflamed and ſtaring; the ſpeech quick, and 
the ſound of the voice altered; a high delirium; per- 
petual watchfulneſs ; conſtant ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 
and vomitings; frequent ſtools, with a ſinking pulſe, 
and the diſorder of the head increaſed ; coldneſs of the 


_ extremities, and a tremulous motion of the tongue. 
It is obſerved to be among the worſt ſigns when the 


patient complains of blindneſs ; when he ſwallows with 
difficulty, or cannot put out his tongue when deſired 


to do it; when he can lie on his back only, and pulls 
up his knees; or when inſenſible he endeavours to 


uncover his breaſt, or makes frequent attempts to get 
cut of bed without aſſigning any reaſon. If to any 
of theſe are added ichorous, cadaverous, and involun- 
tary ſtools, it is a ſign of a mortification of the bowels 
and approaching death. It will not ſeem ſtrange to 
find moſt of theſe prognoſties common to the advanced 
itate of other fevers, when we conſider, that from 
whatever cauſe fevers begin, by a long continuance 


the humours are corrupted, and the brain and nerves - 


affected much in the ſame manner as in thoſe which 
ariſe from infection. 

Prevention and cure. As diſtempers of the putrid 
kind never ariſe without an infection received from 
ſome quarter or other, the methods of prevention mult 
evidently be reduced tn two general heads. 1. To 
avoid receiving the infection into the body; and, 


2. To put the body in ſuch a ſituation as may enable 


it to reſiſt the infection when received. On both theſe 
methods ſcarce any writer hath equalled Dr Lind of 


Hafler, whoſe opinions and directions therefore we 


ſhall give pretty fully. 

As putrid diſeaſes are very common and violent in 
the hot countries, it is very neceſſary for Europeans 
who viſit theſe climates to be well informed, in the firſt 
place, of the ſigns of an unhealthy country, that they 
may be upon their guard as ſoon as they enter any fo- 
reign region. Theſe ſigns are by our author enume- 
rated as follows. | | 

1. A ſudden and great alteraticn in the air, at ſun- 
ſet, from intolerable heat to a chilling cold. This is 
perceived as ſoon as the ſun is down, and is for the moſt 
part accompanied with a very heavy dew : it ſhows an 
unhealthy ſwampy ſoil, the nature of which is ſuch, 


_ ditch. 


chilling, in the moſt ſultry climates ; ſo that even un- 
der the equator, in ſome unhealthy places, the night- 


air is very cold to a European conſtitution. 


. 2. Thick noiſome fogs, chiefly after ſunſet, ariſing 
from the valleys, and particularly from the mud, ſlime, 
or other impurities. It hot climates, the ſmell of 
theſe fogs may be compared to that of a new cleaned 
iſeaſes therefore, ariſing from this cauſe, ge- 
nerally take place in the night, or before ſun-xiſing. 

3- Numerous ſwarms of flies, gnats, and other in- 
ſets which attend ſtagnated air and unhealthy places 
covered with wood. TOE | rt 

4. When all butchers meat ſoon corrupts, and in a 
few hours becomes full of maggots; when metals are 
quickly corroded on being expaſed to the air; and 
when a corpſe becomes intolerably offenſive in leſs than 


fix hours; theſe are proofs of a cloſe, hot, and un- 


wholeſome country. And in ſuch places, during ex- 
ceſſive heats and great calms, it is not altogether un- 


common for Europcans, eſpecially ſuch as are of a 


groſs habit of body, to be ſeized at once with the 
moſt alarming and fatal ſymptoms of what is called 
the yellow fever, without even any previous complaint 
of ſickneſs or other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, There 
has firſt been perceived an uneaſy itching ſenſation, 
commonly in the legs; and upon pulling down, the 
ſtockings, ſtreams of thin difſolved blood followed, a 
ghaſtly yellow colour quickly diffuſed itſelf over the 
whole body, and the patient has been carried off in 
leſs than forty-eight. hour.. 

5. A ſort of ſandy ſoil, commonly a ſmall, looſe, 


white ſand, as that at Penſacola, Whydah, and the 


iſland of Bonaviſta, which is found by experience to 
be injurious to health. The peſtiferous vapour ari- 
ſing, during the ſummer months and in the heat of 
the day, from ſuch a ſandy ſoil, is beſt characteriſed 
by its effects in the extenſive deſarts of Afia and Africa. 


It there conſtitutes what is called the Semielæavind; a 


blaſt which, in the parched deſart, proves inſtantly 
fatal both to man and beaſt : but when it paſſcs over 
a ſoil well covered with graſs and vegetables, has its 
effects greatly mitigated ; it is, however, even then, 
productive of ſickneſs : thus the ſoutherly winds, while 
they blow from the deſarts of Libya during the ſum- 
mer, at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, produce an un- 
healthy ſeaſon; and at Madras the winds, which, in 
the months of April and May, paſs over a large tract 
of ſand, are always hot, diſagreeable, and unwhole- 
ſome. | a” | 
During theſe land-winds, ſudden guſts of a more 
hot and ſuffocating nature are often obſerved to come 
from theſe ſands once or twice, or even more frequeut- 
ly, in a day, which ſeem to be this vapour in a purer 
form. Theſe guſts paſs very quickly, and affect per- 
ſons who happen to ſtand with their faces towards 
them in the ſame manner as the hot air which iſſues 
from a burning furnace, or ſrom a heated oven, and 
obliges them immediately to turn away from it in or- 
der to recover breath. The effect of this hot ſuffoca- 
ting blaſt or vapour on che human body, even when 
mitigated by paſling through a moiſt atmoſphere, is 
the lame as that of intenſe cold; it ſhuts up every pore 
of the ſkin, and entirely ſtops the perſpiration of ſuch 
"2 "Wk 


ee. 
that no ſooner the ſun. beams are withdrawn, than the Ty phue. 
vapours emitted from it render the air damp, raw, and 
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known corrector or antidote againſt them: hence, 
coarſe thick clothes, kept conſtantly wet, and hung 
up at the windows or doors, greatly mitigate their 
violence. A houſe ſo built as to have no windows 
or doors towards the deſarts, is an excellent protection 
againſt their pernicious effects. The hot land-winds 
conſtantly blow at Madras and other places on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, at that ſeaſon, from midnight 
till noon: the ſea-breezes then begin, which relieve 
the difficulty in breathing, and the obſtructed perſpira- 
tion which the former occaſioned. | 

That the heat of theſe land-winds, as alſo of the 
ſudden guſts which accompany them, proceed from 
large tracts of ſand heated by the ſun, is evident from 
the increaſed heat and ſuffocating quality of theſe 
winds, in proportion as the day advances, and as the 
heat of the ſeaſon is increaſed» The oppoſite winds, 
blowing from each fide of the Balagate-mountains, 
are a father proof of this. Theſe mountains, run- 
ning frem north to ſouth divide the hither Peninſula 
of India into two unequal parts, and ſeparate what is 
called the Malabar from the Coromandel coaſt. To the 
former they are very near, but at a great diſtance from 
the latter. The winds blowing from thoſe hills are 
on the Malabar-coaſt always remarkably cool ; but on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, in the months of April, May, 
June, and July, are extremely hot and ſuffocating, as 
they paſs over a large tract of intermediate ſand, heat- 


ed during thoſe months by an almoſt vertical ſun. 


Hence the Malabar coaſt is always covered with an 
_ agreeable verdure ; whereas the Coromandel coaſt du- 
ring the continuance of theſe cool winds, ſeems a bar- 
ren wilderneſs, nothing appearing green except the 
trees. On the contrary, the winds that paſs over theſe 
ſands, after being wet with the rains, are the coldeſt 
which blow at Madras. Bottles of liquor incloſed in 
bags of coarſe cloth, kept conſtantly wet, and ſuſ- 
pended in the ſhade, where thoſe hot winds may 


have acceſs to them, become as cold as it they had 


been immerſed in a ſolution of nitre; an effect owing 
undoubtedly to the conſtant evaporation of water from 
the ſurface. 

It is an obſervation of the natives on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, which is confirmed by the experience of 
many Europeans, that the longer the hot land-winds 


blow, the healthier 'are the enſuing months ; theſe 


_ winds, as they expreſs it, purifying the air. Are not 

the winds therefore the cauſe why the air on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, except during their continuance, is 
more healthy than in other parts of India where theſe 

winds do not blow? Does not this alſo ſuggeſt a very 
_ Probable reaſon, why the plague in Egypt generally 
ceaſes in the beginning of 'June ; the periodical hot 
winds which come from the deſarts of Nubia and E- 
thiopia having then rendered the air of Egypt pure 
and wholeſome ? Many have aſcribed that effect to 
the north-winds ; as the plague not only ceafes when 
they blow, but all infected goods, houſehold-furni- 
ture, and wearing apparel, are then ſaid to become en- 
tirely free from the contagion : theſe, however, can- 
not be the cauſe, as the molt deſtructive plague is a- 
bated in its violence, if not wholly eradicated, before 
they ſet in. With equal propriety we may reject the 


ʒ᷑5 G1: NE. 
Febres. as are expcſed to it. Theſe blaſts come only in the day 
w—— time, and always from the deſarts. Water is the only 


opinion that the overflowing cf the Nile is productive 
of that ſalutary effect, as the plague generally ccaies 
before the increaſe of that river is perceptible. 

Thus the plagne, the greateſt calamity which can 
afflict mankind, ſeems to be deſtroyed by thoſe hot 
winds, which are otherwiſe fo pernicious to animal 
and vegetable hte. And although, during the conti- 
nuance of theſe winds, the moſt fruitful fields wear 
the aſpect of a parched deſart, yet no ſooner the rains 
fall, but vegetation is reſtored, the plants revive, and 
beautiful verdure is again ſpread over the face of the 
country. 

Having thus given an account of the ſigns of an un- 
healthy country, Dr Lind next proceeds to mention 
ſuch employments as are particularly dangerons to Eu- 
ropeans on their firſt arrival. One of theſe is the cvt-. 
ting down of trees, ſhrubs, &c. or clearing the ground, 
as it is called. Of the unhealthineſs of this employ- 
ment he gives two inſtances. 


at the iſland of Dominica, with 12 of bis men, to cut 
down the wood, and to clear a piece of ground which 
he intended to have purchaſed : but, in a few days, 
ſickneſs obhged him to deſiſt from this dangerous 
work ; the captain and 11 of his men being ſeized 


with violent fevers, which terminated in obſtinate in- 


termittents, and of which ſeveral died. The ſurvivors 
ſuffered ſo much in their conſtitutions, that, even after 
they came to England, the return of an eaſt wind was 


apt to bring on a violent fit of the ague. The Lud- 


low:Caftle, a ſhip of war of 40 guns, in a voyage to 
the coaſt of guinea, alſo loſt 25 of her men at Sierra 
Leona, who were employed in cutting down wood tr 


the ſhip. This is an occupation which has often pro- 


ved deſtructive to Europeans in thoſe chmates, and in 
which they ought never to be employed, eſpecially du- 
ring the rainy ſeaſon. There being numberleſs inſtan- 
ces of white perſons, when cutting down the wocds at 
that ſeaſon, who have been taken ill in the morning, 
and dead before night. NO 

Another evil, leſs known, and lefs ſuſpected, but 
no leſs dangerous, is the ſending of Europeans in open 
boats aiter ſunſet, where the ſoil is ſwampy, or here 
there are great night-fogs. The fingle duty alone of 
fetching freth-killed butchers meat at night icr the uſe 
of our ſhips companies in the Eaſt and Wet? Indies, 
has deſtroyed every year ſeveral thouſand ſeaman. In 
thoſe arts of the world, butchers meat muſt be brought 
on board at night immediately after it is killed, other- 
wiſe it will not be fit for uſe the next day; but a con- 


tract made with the natives to ſend it on board at that 


time, which might be done for a triffling ſum, would 
be the means of preſerving many uſetul lives. During 
the ſickly ſeaſon at Batavia, a boat belonging to te 


Medway, which attended on fhore every night, was. 


three times ſucceſſively manned, not one having ſurvi- 
ved that ſervice. They were all taken ill in the niglit, 
when on ſhore, or when returning on board; ſv that 
at length the officers were obliged to employ none but 
the natives on that buſineſs. Great numbers of men 
have periſhed from being employed in this manner at 
Bengal, where the European ſhips often anchor in the 
moſt unhealthy ſpots of the river; and even when the 
great night · fogs ariſe, after the rainy ſeaſon, the men 


At the concluſien of the 
late peace, the captain of a ſhip of war went on ſhore 
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are often obliged to perform ſuch night-ſervices in 


boats. 


Practice. 
thoſe who make diſtant inland excurſions in ſmall Typhus. 
boats upon the rivers, and who are for the moſt part 


Febres. boats, Now ſince it is ſo dangerous for Europeans in 
—— unhealthy countries, particularly during a ſeaſon of 


ſickneſs, to be expoſed in an open boat to the foggy 
night-air, it muſt appear, that ſending them unthel- 
tered, in open boats, far up rivers, in unhealthy ſouth- 
ern climates, for the ſake of wood, water, trade, or 
other purpoſes, muſt be attended with the moſt de- 
ſtructive and fatal conſequences. 1 5 

Burying the dead in ſwampy countries is another 


ocenpation which has proved fatal to many, and which 


ought to be entruſted to negroes or the natives of the 
country. The effluvia from the ground when newly 
opened, whether from graves or ditches, are far more 
dangerous than from the ſame ſwampy ſoil when the 
ſurface is undiſturbed; nay, in ſome places, it has been 
found almoſt certain death for an European to dig a 
grave, unleſs long ſeaſoned to the country. In ſuch a 
place, the attendance of friends at funerals ought to be 
diſpenſed with. | | 


In all caſes where it is practicable, the ſhips which 


viſit theſe unhealthy countries ſhould anchor at as great 


a diſtance as poſſible from ſhore; or it obliged to an- 


chor near marſhy grounds or ſwamps, eſpecially during 


ſummer or in hot weather, and when the wind blows 
directly from thence, the gun-ports which would ad- 
mit the noxious land-breeze ought to be kept ſhut, eſ- 
pecially at night. Or if the ſhip rides with her head 
to the wind, a thick ſail ought to be put upon her fore- 
maſt, along which the ſmoke from the fire- place might 
be made conſtantly to play and aſcend. If the ſail 


ſhould occaſion a little ſmoke between decks, this in- 


convenience will be ſufficiently compenſated by its 
keeping off the dire& ſtream of the ſwampy ſhore ef- 
fluvia; which now being obliged to form a curve be- 
fore they reach the more diſtant parts of the veſſel, 


mult needs-be greatly diverted and ſcattered. 


The beſt preſervative againſt the miſchievous im- 


| prefſions of a putrid ſog, or of a marſhy exhalation, is 
. a cloſe, ſheltered, and covered place; ſuch as the low- 


er apartments in a ſhip, or a houſe in which there are 
no doors or windows facing the ſwamps. If in ſuch 
places a fire be kept either at the doors and other in- 
lets to a houſe, or in the chambers, as is practiſed in 
ſome unhealthy countries during the rainy or foggy 


leaſon, it will prove an excellent and effectual protec- 


tion againſt the injuries of a bad air. On board of 
ſuips alſo fires may be made at the hatchways; and of 
tlie good effects of this we have the following example. 
hen the Edgar, a ſhip of war of 60 guns, was upon 
the coaſt of Guinea in the year 1768, her men were 
very ſickly, and many of them died: however it was 
<bſerved, that in a ſloop of war, which was conſtantly 


in cempany with her, few were taken ill, and not one 
died during the whole voyage. This could be aſcribed 


to no other cauſe, but that in the ſloop the fire-place 
lor cooking victuals was on the ſame. level with the 
deck where the men lay ; and every morning when the 
fire was lighted, eſpecially when there was but little 
wind, the ſmoke from the cook-room ſpread itſelf all 
over the ſhip, and particularly over thoſe parts where 
the men lay; but from the conſtruction of the fire- 
place of the Edgar, no ſmoke from it ever came be- 
tween her decks.. . 

Perſons on board any ſhip whatever, are much more 
{afe, and their ſituation is much preſerable to that of 


ignorant of the cauſe of thoſe maladies which deſtroy 
them. Thie intolerable heat at noon often obliges 
ſuch perſons to go in a manner half. naked; while a 
free and plentifuf perſpiration iſſues from every pore. 
A near approach to putrid ſwamps at this time is apt 
to produce an immediate ſickneſs, vomiting, and 
afterwards a low nervous or malignant fever. But if 
they happen to paſs them at night, or lie near them 
in an open boat, the air from thoſe ſwamps is per 
ceived to be quite chill and cold; in ſo much that 
warm thick clothing becomes abſolutely requiſite to 
guard the body againſt the impreſſions of ſo great an 
alteration in the air, and againſt its cold and incle- 
ment quality: for the effects of it then, even on the 
moſt healthy and vigorous conſtitution, is frequently 
a chilling cold fit of an ague, terminating in a fever 
_ delirium, bilious vomitings, a flux, or even death 
itſelf, | 

But where ſuch expoſure becomes unavoidable, the 
only method is then to defend the body as much as 
poſlible againſt the pernicious miaſmata with which 
the air abounds. All thoſe who are employed in cut- 
ting down woods, or in other laborious and dangerous 
ſervices in hot climates, during the heat of the day 
ought to have their heads covered with a bladder dipt 
in vinegar, and to waſh their mouths often with the 
ſame liquor; never to ſwallow their ſpittle, but rather 


to chew a little rhubarb or ſome other bitter, and ſpit 


it out frequently; to ſtop their noſtrils with a ſmall 
bit of linen or tow dipped in camphorated vinegar ; and 


to infuſe ſome bark, garlic, and rhubarb, in brandy, 


of which a dram is to be taken, either by itſelf or di- 
luted with water morning and evening. | © 
In the evening before ſunſet they ſhould leave off 
work, and not return to their labour in the mornin 
till the ſun has diſperſed the unwholeſome dews an 
vapours. "Thoſe who muſt of neceſſity remain on ſhore, 
and ſleep in dangerous places, muſt take care not to 
fleep upon the ground expoſed to the dews, but in 
hammocks in a cloſe tent, ſtanding upon a dry ſand, 
gravel, or chalk, near the ſea ſhore, and where there is 
no ſubterraneous water for at leaſt four feet below the 
ſurface of the ground. The door of this tent ſhould 
be made to open towards the ſea; and the back part 
of it, which receives the land breeze, muſt be well 
ſecured by double canvas, or covered with branches 
of trees. But in ſuch circumſtances, a hut, when it 
can be procured, is preferable to a tent, eſpecially if 
it be well thatched, ſo as to prove a defence both 
againſt the exceſſive heat of the ſun by day, and the 
noxious dews which fall at night. Here the men may 
be enjoined to ſmoke tobacco. When the air is 
thick, moiſt, and chill, the earth being overſpread 
with cold dew, a conſtant fire muſt be kept in and 
about the tent or hut, as the moſt excellent means of 
purifying ſuch unwholeſome air, and of preſerving the 
health of thoſe who either ſleeping or waking are ex- 
poſed to its influence. The centinels who guard the 
water-caſks, ought likewiſe at ſuch a time to have a 
fire burning near them. All old and forſaken habita- 
tions, natural caves and grottos in the earth, where 
the men may be induced to take up their abode, muſt 
before their admiſſion be perfectly dried and purified 


with 


pract ice. 


and the moſt excellent preſervatives againſt its noxious 
influence. It is the cuſtom of the negroes in Guinea, 
and aiſo of ſome Indians (who both ſleep for the moſt 


part on the ground), to have a fire producing a little 


ſmoke, conſtantly burning in their huts where they 


ſleep. This not only corre&s the moiſture of the 


night, but alſo, by occaſioning more ſmoke than heat, 
renders the damp from the earth leſs noxious; of which 
Dr Lind gives the following remarkable inſtance. 
A Guinea ſhip being up one of the rivers for the ſake 
of trade, it was found to be very dangerous to ſleep 
on ſhore; without which their trade could not be fo 
. conveniently carried on. Firſt the captain, then the 
mate, and two or three of the ſeamen, were taken ill ; 
each of them the morning after they had lain on ſhore. 
By theſe accidents the men were greatly intimidated 
from lying aſhore; till the ſurgeon boldly offered to 
try the experiment on himſelf. Next morning when 
he waked, he found himſelf ſeized, as the reſt, with a 
giddineſs and pain in the head, &c. He immediately 
acquainted one of the negroes with his condition, who 
carried him to his hut, and ſet him down in the ſmoke 
of it; when his giddineſs and ſhiverings ſoon left him. 
He then took. a dram of the bark bitter; and found 
himſelf greatly relieved, eſpecially by breathing ſome 
time in the ſmoke. —Thus inſtructed by the negro, he 
ordered a large fire to dry the hut he ſlept in; and 
afterwards had every night a ſmall fire ſufficient to 
_ raiſe a gentle ſmoke, without occaſioning a trouble- 
ſome heat: and by this means he and ſeveral others, 
uſing the ſame precautions, ſlept many nights on ſhore 
without any inconveniencence, 1 
Fire and ſmoke indeed are found to be certain cor- 
rectors, or rather deſtroyers, of infection in all caſes, 
whether ariſing from the noxious effluvia of marſhes, 
or from the contagion of diſeaſed bodies. Even thoſe 
moſt extroardinary and fatal damps called harmattans, 
are unable to reſiſt the ſalutary effects of ſmoke. In 
other caſes, Dr Lind remarks, that, under ſome cir- 
cumſtances, the ſource of an infection in a ſick cham- 
ber or any other place, may be removed or deſtroyed 


by accidental means, for which we cannot account, 


and which we often cannot aſcertain. But it oftener 
happens, that it is very difficultly rooted out; and 
that exact cleanlineſs, with the benefit of a pure air, 
often proves infuthcient to remove the evil. Smoke, 
however, has never been known to fail. It is not to 
be doubted, that excepting the true plague, there 
has been an infection fully as peſtilential and as mortal 
in ſome ſhips as in any other place whatever; yet 
it has never been heard, that any ſhip, after having 
been carefully ſmoked, did not immediately become 
healthy: and if afterwards they turned ſickly, it was 
ealy to trace that ſickneſs from other infected hips, 
jails, and the like places. | | 
There are three methods practiſed for purifying 
veſſels atter the men have been removed out of them. 
The firſt is by burning of tobacco. A, quantity of 
tobacco is ſpread on ſeveral fires, made with ſuch old 
pieces of rope as are called junk, Theſe are diſperſed 
into different places of the ſhip, and their heat and 
ſmoke afterwards cloſely confined below for a conſide- 
rable time,. — The ſecond method is by charcoal fires 
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febres. with ſufficient fires. Fire and ſmoke are undoubtedly 
dhe great purifiers of all tainted and unwholeſome air, 


NE, 


ſtrewed with brimſtone. The heat and ſteam of theſe Typhus. 


burning materials muſt alſo be long and cloſe ſhut up: 


but, although this fume, properly applied, has been 


found by experience to purify moſt effectually tainted 
apartments, ſhips, clothes, &c. yet there are ſome kinds 
of vermin which it will not deſtroy, particularly lice. 
The third method of purification is perſormed by the 


addition of arſenic to the materials of the ſecond pro- 


ceſs, in the following manner. After carefully ſtop- 
ping up all the m— and every ſmall crevice of the 
ſhip (as was alſo neceſſary in the preceding proceſſes), 
a number of iron pots, properly ſecured, are to be p.a- 
ced in the hold, orlope, gun-deck, %c. Each of theſe 
are to contain a layer of charcoal at the bottom, then 
a layer of brimſtone, and ſo alternately three or four 
layers of each, upon which the arſenic is to be ſprink- 
led, and on the top of it ſome oakum dipped in tar is 
to be laid to ſerve as a match. The men, upon ſet- 
ting fire to the oakum, muſt ſpeedily leave the place, 
ſhutting cloſe the hatchway by which they came up. 
From the known and experienced efficacy of theſe 
proceſſes, it appears, that fire and ſmoke are the molt 
powerful agents for annihilating infection; and, it may 
be preſumed, even the plague itſelf. This is in ſome 
meaſure agreeable to what we learn from the ancient 
records of phyſic. But the prepoſterous uſe, or rather 
abuſe, of fire on ſuch occaſions, has cauſed its effects to 
be diſregarded by ſome, and to be ſuſpected of miſ- 
chief by others. The modern practice of burning 


en fires in the open air, in the ſtreets, and about the 
wa 


valls of towns infected with the plague or other conta- 
gion, is founded on principles groundleſs and erroneous; 
and has therefore been found by experience not only 
unſucceſsful, but hurtful. But though this muſt be 
allowed, it doth not thence by any means follow, that 
when once a houſe hath been infected, and the patients 
removed from it, the doors and windows at the ſame 
time being ſhut, that ſuch fires will then prove hurtful; 
or that, by this method of purification, all the ſeeds of 
contagion will not be effectually deſtroyed. Whenever, 
S n perſons die of a ſpotted fever, a malignant 


ſore throat, the ſmall-pox, or any diſtemper found to 


be communicable from the ſick to others, the corpſe 
ought quickly after death, to be removed into another 
room ; that in which the perſon died ſhould be well 
aired, by having the windows opened, till a charcoal- , 
fire be kindled, with fome rolls ot ſulphur upon it ; 
after which, both doors and windows thould be kept 
ſhut for a conſiderable time, not lefs than eight or ten, 
hours, till the room be thoroughly ſmoked, In ſeveral 
ſhips, where there are the faireſt opportunities of try- 
ing and judging things of this natare, the contagion, 


of the ſmall-pox has been entirely ſtopped by wood- = 
fires, fprinkled with brimſtone, kept burning and cloſe- 


ly confined in the infected place. In a word, a judi- 
cious and proper application of fire and ſmoke is the 


deſt means for the deſtruction and utter extinction ot 


the moſt malignant ſources of diſ: aſe ; and they are be- 
ſides the greateſt puritiers of all bad and tainted air. 
Next to the fmuke of wood. for. purifying a tainted 
air, that of gun- powder is to be eſteemed the beſt ; and 
it has this further good property, that it is entirely in- 
offenſive to the lungs. The caſcarilla-bark, when burn- 


ing, gives a molt agreeable ſcent to the chamber of the. 


ſick ; ſo is at leaſt an elegant preſervative, and may 


prevent 
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Febres. prevent bad ſmells from taking effect. The Ream of 


camphorated vinegar warmed, is ſtill more powerful for 
this purpoſe. But, beſides correcting the ill quality 


of the air, and puriſying the chamber, another good 


eſſect is produced from ſuch ſteums and ſmoke as are 


inoſfenſive to the lungs. As ſoon as the vapour be- 


comes denſe, the nurſes and patients become deſirous 
of the admiſſion of freſh air by the door or windows. 
Now it is certain, that the air in the chambers of the 
ſick cannot be too oſten changed, provided tho patient 
be well covered, and the curtains of his bed, if neceſ- 
iury, be drawn cloſe. No argument is ſo forcible to 
obviate the danger of foul air in a rcom or ward (oc- 
caſioned by the obſtinacy of nurſes or relations), as or- 
dering it to be frequently fumigated or ſmoked ; A 
practice more frequent in other countries than in this, 


but of great benefit to the ſick. 


Laſtly, with regard to the method of purifying 
goods, moveables, clothes, &c. which are ſuppoſed to 


harbour infection, it muſt be obſerved, that the uſual 


cuſtom of only unpacking and expoſing ſuch materials 
to the open air, is in many inſtances inſufficient to de- 


ſtroy the latent ſeeds of diſeaſe. It is certain indeed, 
that in moſt caſes the contagious particles are more 


readily and fatally communicated from the clothes of 
a ſick perſon than from his body. The ſpreading a- 
broad, therefore, of contaminated clothes to dry or to 
be aired, without a previous fumigation of them, may 
be of dangerous and fatal conſequence. All ſuch ſuſ- 
pected ſubſtances ſhould be firſt fumigated in a cloſe 
place, and in the ſame manner as an infected chamber, 
aiter which they may be ſpread abroad and expoſed to 
the air. In infectious diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers, the 
linen of the ſick, or ſuch clothes about them as will 
admit of being waſhed, ought never at firſt to be put 
in warm water, as it is dangerous to receive the ſteam 
that may hence ariſe. It is neceſſary to ſteep them 
Hrit either in cold water or in cold ſoap-lees ſor ſeve- 
ral hours, that the filth may be waſhed off. 

We mult now proceed to give an account of the me- 
thod of cure, after the methods of preventing the in- 


fection from being received into the body have either 


been neglected or proved ineffectual, Here it is of the 
utmoſt importance to take the diſeaſe in the very 
beginning, before it hath time to corrupt the fluids to 
ſuch a degree as to endanger life. | 
grees of inſection, a vomit properly adminiſtered, e- 
zpecially if ſucceeded by a bliſter, never fails to re- 
move the diſorder, and prevent the fever which would 
otherwiſe unavoidably follow. Of this Dr Lind 
gives the following inſtances. A lady afflited with 
the bilious cholic, had intolerably fetid diſcharges: of 
corrupted matters upwards and downwards. A gentle- 
woman, only in paſſing the room, was immediately 
ſeized with a retching and ſickneſs, which continued 
24 hours. The nurſe who attended was ſuddenly ſei- 
zed with a giddineſs and vomiting from the bad ſmell, 
which, as ſhe expreſſed it, reached into her ſtomach. 
The vomiting became more ſevere at night, accompa- 
nied with a purging and frequent ſhiverings. By 
means of an emetic both evacuations were {topped : 
notwithſtanding which, for ſome days afterwards, ſhe 
continued to have frequent tremors, and a violent head- 
ach, with a low irregular pulſe ; and did not recover 
40 ſoon as the patient. 
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lar Hoſpital ſuppoſed to have a fever. 


ved from putting the dead into their coffins. 


In theſe ſlight de- 


body when labouring under inflammatory diſtempers, 
and even other complaints. A man was ſent to Haſ- 
| He was fu- 
riouſly delirious, with a quick full * Notwith- 
ſtanding plentiful evacuations, this delirium continued 
for two months with ſhort intervals; when the caſe 
was found to be plainly maniacal. A nurſe, upon rai- 
ſing this perſon up in her arms, perceived an intole- 
rably bad ſmell, and was inſtantly ſeized with ſhiver- 
ings, ſickneſs, and head-ach. Finding herſelf very ill, 
ſhe took a vomit in ſix hours afterwards, and paſſed the 
night in profuſe ſweats by means of a ſudorific draught. 
Next morning the violence of the head-ach was but 
little abated ; upon every attempt to move, ſhe com- 
plained of a burning heat and pain in her forehead, 
and became giddy. Her inclination to drink was fre- 
quent, and her pulſe low and quick. A bliſter was im- 
mediately applied to the back; as ſoon as the bliſter 
took effect, the head-ach and thirſt entirely left her, 
and the pulſe was calm. Next day ſhe aroſe and was 
well. 5 | 
Many ſimilar inſtances of infection have ”_ obſer- 
n par- 
ticular, one man, who, from performing that duty to 
his meſſmate, was ſo ill, even after the operation of the 
vomit, as to require a bliſter. In the courſe of one 
week two nurſes were infected by a perſon in the ſmall- 
pox. Both were ſeized in like manner with . 
ſickneſs, and head-ach; the one upon receiving the 
patient's breath, the other upon making his bed. In 
the one, a pain darted into her breaſt; in the other, into 
the breaſt and in the ſmall of the back. The com- 


plaints of the former were ſpeedily removed by a vo- 


mit, though ſhe continued to have irregular returns of 
ſhiverings for three days afterwards. But in the latter, 
though the head-ach, ſickneſs, and rigors, were great- 
ly abated by the vomit, yet a conſtant heat and thirſt, 
with a low pulſe, and a violent pain in the breaft, in- 
dicated the neceſſity of applying a bliſter to the affec- 
ted parts, which next morning removed all her com- 
laints. 3 
p A perſon is often immediately ſenſible of his having 
received an infection from the firſt attack: they gene- 
rally compare the firſt impreſſion to an earthy, diſa- 
greeable ſmell, reaching down as they expreſs it, into 
their throats, as from a grave newly opened, but not 
quite ſo raw as the cadaverous ſtench ; and the effects 
of it, ſhivering and ſickneſs, are inſtantaneous. It 1s 
a ſmell difficult to deſcribe; but it is well known to the 
nurſes and attendants about the ſick, as it uſually g.. 

companies fevers of extreme malignity, and, with 
peculiar diſcharges from the bliſtered parts, may be 
reckoned among the moſt conſtant ſymptoms of a bad 
fever. Some compare the ſmell to that of rotten ſtraw, 
It often reſembles the diſagreeable ſmell of a perſon 
labouring under the confluent ſmall-pox at their turn, 
though not ſo ſtrong. One perſon, on receiving the in- 
fection, was ſenſible of ſomething like an electrie ſhock 
through his body. But many are not ſenſible of any 
effect from an infection at firſt; and an infection from 
a fever will ſometimes continue for many days, nay 
weeks, diſcovering «ſelf chiefly by irregular ſhiverings, 
ſometimes ſo ſevere as to oblige the patients to have 
2 | ae 


Pradlice. 


Such ſlight degrees of infection have been oſten ob- Typhus. 
ſerved to be derived from patients of a groſs habit of 


Prack: 


—— every other day, Among a number thus affected, it 


alſo appears, that ſuch as are put into unſeaſoned cham- 
bers, or have fat down on the cold ground, lain in raw 
damp apartments, &c. are immediately ſeized with a 
ſickneſs at ſtomach, ſometimes with a dangerous pur- 
ging, and often with fevers accompanied with bad ſymp- 
toms, which others have entirely eſcaped. 

It now remains to cenſider the proper method of 
curing putrid fevers, on the ſuppoſition that the infec- 
tion has been allowed to operate till the blood be- 
comes radically tainted, and of conſequence the ner- 
vous ſyſtem effected to ſuch a degree, that its power 
cannot be reſtored by any of the ſimple medicines 
abovementioned. Here all authors agree, that a 
change of air, when it can be effected, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and often contributes more towards the remo- 
ving of the diſeaſe than all the medicines than can be 
exhibited. The utility of this change will appear from 
what hath been formerly ſaid; and we ſhall only fur- 
ther allege one inſtance from Dr Lind, in which the 
effects of bad air appear to a degree almoſt incredible. 
It is remarkable (ſays he), that in the laſt war, the 
Engliſh ſhips which touched at Batavia ſuffered more 
by the malignant and fatal diſeaſes of that climate, 
than they did in any other part of India, if we except 
a fatal ſcurvy which once raged in that fleet at ſea. 
Soon after the capture of Manila, the Falmouth, a ſhip 
af 50 guns, went to Batavia, where ſhe remained from 
the latter end of July to the latter end of January ; 
during which time ſhe buried 100 ſoldiers of the th 
_ regiment and 75 of the ſhips company; not one per- 
ſon in the ſhip having eſcaped a fit of ſickneſs, except 
her commander Captain Brereton. The Panther, a 
ſhip of 60 guns, was there in the years 1762 and 1764 ; 
and both times during the rainy ſeaſon. In the former 
of theſe years, ſhe buried 0 of her men; and 92 of 
them were very ill when ſhe left the place. Jn the 
year 1764, during a ſhort ſtay, 25 of her men died. 
The Medway, which was in company with her, loſt 
alſo a great number of men. Nor was the ſickneſs at 
that time confined to the ſhips ; the whole city afford- 
ed a ſcene of diſeaſe and death: ſtreets crowded with 
funerals, bells tolling from morning to night, and 
horſes jaded with dragging the dead in hearſes to their 
room At that time a ſlight cut of the ſkin, the leaſt 
cratch of a nail, or the moſt inconſiderable wound, 
turned quickly to a ſpreading putrid ulcer, which in 24 
hours conſumed the fleſh even to the bone. This fact 
is ſo extraordinary, that, upon a ſingle teſtimony, cre- 
dit would hardly be given to it; yet on board the 
Medway and Panther they had the moſt fatal experi- 
ence of it, and ſuffered much from it.” 

But where a change of air is impracticable or in- 
effectual, and where the fever hath already made ſome 
progreſs, Sir John 9 8 generally took away ſome 
blood if the pulſe was full. When the ſymptoms run 
high, a plentiful evacuation of that kind ſeemed indi- 
cated ; yet it was obſerved that large bleedings gene- 
rally did harm, by ſinking the pulſe, and affe&ing the 
head, Nor was a moderate bleeding to be repeated 
without caution ; even thoſe whoſe blood was ſizy, un- 
. lefs their lungs were inflamed, were the worſe for a ſe- 
cond bleeding. If the head only ſuffered, it was much 
ſafer to uſe leeches than to open a vein in the arm; but 

Vor. XI. 
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| Fehres recourſe to their beds once or twice a-day z ſometimes 
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in the delirium with a ſunk pulſe, even leeches were Typhus. 
hurtful. Many recovered without letting blood, but 


few who loſt much of it. 
Vomits alſo muſt be uſed with caution ; for though 
they may be of uſe by way of preveixion, yet in the 


advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, when the patient has all 


along complained of ſickneſs at ſtomach, they are 
evidently unſafe. Here the antiſeptic quality of fixed 


air is of much uſe, and the neutral draughts given in 


the a& of efferveſcence are generally attended with 


happy effects. Nay, clyſters of fixed air itſelf have 


been found very ſerviceable. Even in very bad ſtages 
of the diltemper, where a putrid and colliquative looſe- 
neſs has taken place, clyſters of fixed air have been 
known to alleviate the ſymptoms. We muſt not, how- 
ever, put too much confidence in medicines of this 
kind. Mild aftringent cordials, eſpecially wine ard 


Peruvian bark, are -the only reſources in theſe difor#*, 


ders. Concerning the former, Sir John Pringle ob- 
ſerves, in the low ſtate of theſe fevers, and in great ſink- 
ings, which either come after unſeaſonable bleedings 
or ng want of nouriſhment, it was a moſt grateful 
and efficacious cordial, to which nothing was compa - 
rable. The common men had an allowance, from a 
quarter to half a pint in a day, ofa ſtrong kind, made 
into whey, or added to the panada which was their or- 
dinary food. But to others out of the hoſpital, he 
uſually preſcribed Rheniſh or a ſmall French wine, 
whereof ſome conſumed near a quart per day, and part 


of that undiluted. Nay, ſo great was the virtue of 


wine in this ſtage of the tever, that ſeveral were known 
to recover from the loweſt condition, when refuſing the 
bark on account of its taſte, they took nothing but a 
little panada with wine and a volatile diaphoretic mix- 


ture every two or three hours by turns. Perhaps there 


is no rule more neceſſary in this ſtate, than not to let 
the patient when low remain long without taking ſome- 


thing cordial and nouriſhing ; as many have been ob- 


{ſerved paſt recovery, by being ſuffered to paſs a whole 
night without any ſupport about the time of the criſis. 
In the advanced ſtate of this fever the ſick are remark- 
ably low; and therefore Hoffman adviſes in ſuch caſes, 


that they ſhould be conſtantly kept in bed, and not 


permitted even to fit up in it. In the laſt ſtage of this 
tever, as well as in that of the ſea-ſcurvy, it would ſeem 
that the force of the heart was too ſmall to convey the 


blood to the brain, except when the body is in an ho- 


rizontal poſture. * 
But, however neceſſary wine and the bark may be in 


the low ſtage of this fever, we mult remember, that. 


theſe remedies are to be adminiſtered only. as antiſep- 
tics and ſapporters of the vis vitæ, without aiming at 
thoroughly raiſing the pulſe or relieving the head, or 
at forcing a ſweat by them, before nature points that 
way, and which Sir John Pringle ſeldom obſerved be- 
fore the 14th day. For though the patient may die be- 
fore that time if he has been largely bled, or if the 
cordial medicines have been given him too freely, yet 
ſuch means as he made uſe of were not powerful enough 
to bring on a crilis ſooner. 
In the low ſtate of the hoſpital-fever, a ſtupor was 
a conſtant attendant, which was very apts in the even- 
ing, to change toa flight delirium. If this was all, 
as being in the common eourſe, gothing was done. 
But if the * upon uſing wine, if che 
eyes 
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Febres. eyes looked wild, or the voice became quick, there was 
——— reaſon to apprehend a phrenitis ; and accordingly it 


 farne kind. 


was obſerved, that at ſuch times all internal heating me- 
dicines aggravated the ſymptoms; and in theſe caſes 
bliſters were of the greateſt ſervice. Fomentations of 
vinegar and warm water for the feet, our author is of 
opinion would anſwer better than either ſinapiſms or 
bliſters, provided they were long enough and often 
enough applied. In the inflammatory . he has 
known theſe fomentations have little effect for the firſt 
hour, and yet ſucceeded afterwards. For internal me- 
dicine che bark was omitted for ſome time, but the pa- 
tient was continued with an acidulated drink, viz. bar- 
ley-water and vinegar ; and treated alſo with camphire, 
pulvis contrayer & compoſitur, and nitre, as was uſual in 
the beginning of the fever. If the delirium was of the 
low kind, a decoction of the bark and wine were the on- 
ly remedies ; for in no inſtance was the delirium per- 
fectly removed till the time of the criſis. 
be obſerved, that a delirium may ariſe in putrid fevers 


from two oppoſite errors ; one from large and repeated 


bleedings, and the other from wine and the cordial me- 
dicines being taking too early. 
how nice the principles are that regard the cure; as 
neither a hot nor a cool regimen will anſwer with every 
patient, or in every ſtate of the diſeaſe. | 

If a diarrhœu came an in the decline of the fever, it 
was moderated, but not ſuppreſſed, by adding an opiate 
to the uſnal medicines. For though the looſeneſs 


may be conſidered as critical; yet as the fick were too 


low to tear evacuations, there was a neceſſity for re- 
ſtraining it in fome meaſure ; and it has often been ob- 
ferved, that when it has been treated in this manner, 
about the uſual time of the criſis, the patient has fallen 
into a gentle ſweat, which has carried off the diſeaſe. 
In the worlt cafes of this fever, and eſpecially when it 
coincides with the dyſentery, the ſtools are frequent- 


ly bloody; in which dangerous ſtate, if any thing 


could be done, it was attempted by medicines of the 
In proportion to the putrid nature of the 
ſtools, opiates and aſtringents were uſed with the 
greater caution, | | £1 88 | 
It the diſeaſe terminate in a ſuppuration upon one 
e the parotid glands (for the gland itſelf does not 
ſuppurate), the abſceſs was opened without waitin 
fer a fluctuation, which might never happen; the pus 
being often here ſo viſcid, that after it was ripe the part 
elt nearly as hard as if the ſuppuration had not begun. 
Almoſt every patient, after the fever, complained 


of want of reſt, frequently of a vertigo or confuſion 


of the head, of a continn:tion of the deafneſs, or of 
other ſymptoms commowy called nervous. An o- 
piate was then given at night; and in the day ſome 


itrengthening medicines, ſuch as the bark and the 


elixir of vitriol. In theſe caſes, the bark was found 
not only to be the beſt ſtrengthener, but the ſureſt 
preſervative againſt a return of the diſeaſe. For this 
laſt intention the convaleſcent was ordered about three 
drachms a- day for ſix or ſeven days together; and af- 

erwards, if he remained longer in the hoſpital, ſome 
ſmaller quantity daily. But if there was any appear- 
ance of a hectic fever from an inward abſceſs, the caſe 
was treated accordingly, Upon comparing ſome of 
the remaining ſymptoms of thoſe who recovered, with 
the condition of the brain in thoſe who died and were 


It muſt alſo 


It appears therefore 


Practice, 


opened, Sir John Pringle was induced to think, that Typhus, 


ſome part even of that 
yet the perſon recover. 


ubſtance might ſuppurate, and 
Sometimes the patient falls into an irregular inter- 


mittent; which, if not of a hectic nature from an inter- 


— — 


J 
* 


nal abſceſs, may proceed from negleRingy to clear the 


ime viæ. For it is eaſy to conceive, that after a long 


fever of ſuch a putrid nature, often attended with lan- 


our of the bowels, the feces may be ſo much accumu- 
Lavoe, and ſo corrupted, as to occaſion new diſorders. 


In ſuch caſes, after proper evacuation by a purge, the 


x 


bark was almoſt an infallible remedy. 
The Yellow Fever. 


Typhus cum flavedine cutis. 
Typhus icteroides, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
 Febris flava Indie Occidentalis, | 
fever of Barbadoes, Hillary's Diſeaſes of Bar- 


Warren. Malignant 
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*i badoes. ; Lining on the yellow fever of South 


Carolina, Edin. phyſ. and liter. Eſſays, vol. ii. 


Mackittrick de febre flava Indiz Occidentalis, E- 


din. 1766. ee Lat | 8 
Deſcription. This is one of the moſt fatal diſeaſes 


to which the inhabitants of warm climates are ſubject, 


and is the ſame with that called, from one of its worſt 
ſymptoms, the Black vomit, which is ſo terribly deſtruc- 


tive in ſome of the warm parts of America, particu- 


larly at Carthagena. According to Dr Hillary, the yel- 
low or putrid fever moſt commonly ſeizes the pa- 
tient at firſt with a faintneſs, then with a ſickneſs at ſlo- 
mach, accompanied moſtly with a giddineſs of the head; 
ſoon after with a ſlight chillneſs and horror, very rarely 
with a rigor, which is ſoon followed by a violent heat 
and high fever, attended with acute darting pains in 
the head and back. A fluſhing in the face, with an 
inflamed redneſs and a burning heat in the eyes, great 
anxiety and oppreſſion about the præcordia, are the 
pathognomonie ſigns of the diſtemper ; eſpecially when 
attended with ſickneſs at ſtomach, violent retchings, and 
bilious yellow vomitings, with frequent ſighing. The 
pulſe is now generally very quick, high, ſoft, and ſome- 
times throbbing, but never hard: in ſome it 1s very quick, 
ſoſt, low, and oppreſſed; the reſpiration quick, full, 
and ſometimes difficult; the ſkin very hot, and ſome- 


g times dry, though more frequently moiſt. Blood taken 


from the patient, even at the very beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe, is often of an exceedingly florid red colour; much 


rarefied and thin, and without the leaſt appearance of 


{ize ; and the eraſſamentum, when it has ſtood till it is 
cold, will ſcarce cohere, but fluctuates ; the ſerum is 
very yellow. | | | e 52-496 | 
. Moſt of the abovementioned ſymptoms continually 
increaſe, and are much aggravated ; the retching and 
yomiting become almoſt inceſſant; the anxiety great, 
and ſighing frequent; great reſtleſneſs ; continual 


toſſing; no eaſe in any poſture ; little ſleep, and that 


diſturbed and uneaſy, and without any refrethment to 
the ſick: and when they are fainting, they turn yel- 
low about the face and neck, inſtead of turning pale; 
and as the fainting goes off, they recover their natu- 


ral colour. Theſe ſymptoms generally continue to the 


third day, though ſometimes not longer than the firſt 

or ſecond, in others to the end of the fourth: the firſt 

ſhows the greater diſſolution of the blood, and the 

greater malignity of the diſeaſe; the laſt, the wn 4 2 
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Febres. which the improper manner of treating the difeaſe 
—— ſometimes haſtens and increaſes, or the proper method 
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quainted with the nature of this diſeaſe would, from Typhus. 
their pulſe, heat, breathing, and other ſymptoms, R 


retards. This may be called the firſt ſtadium of the 
diſeaſe, and generally ends on the third day. 

Blood taken from the ſick on the ſecond or third 
day, is much more diſſolved, the ſerum more yellow, 
and the craſſamentum florid, looſe, ſcarce cohering, 
but undulates like ſizy water when ſhaken, and ſome- 
times has dark blackiſh ſpots on its ſurface, ſhowing a 
ſtrong gangreneſcent diatheſis. | 
About the third day, the pulſe, which was quick 
and full before, now generally ſinks greatly, and be- 
comes very low: though ſometimes it remains very 
quick, yet in others it is not much quicker than when 
the patient is in health, but is always low; the vo- 
miting becomes almoſt inceſſant if not ſo before, and 
the matter thrown up is black ; the patient then be- 
comes comatoſe, with interrupted deliria. The thirſt 
in ſome is very great, in others but little; the pulſe 
ſtill low and quick, attended with cold clammy ſweats, 
and ſometimes with deliquia. The eyes, which were 
inflamed and red before, and began to be of a more 
duſkiſh colour, now turn yellow ; and this yellowneſs 
alſo ſoon after appears round the mouth, eyes, temples, 
and neck, and in a ſhort time diffuſes itſelf all over the 
body. But this yellowneſs is ſo far from being always 
an encouraging prognoſtic, as ſome would have it, 
that it moſt commonly proves a mortal ſymptom. 
Sometimes indeed, though ſeldom, this ſuffuſion of 
bile upon the ſurface has proved critical; but then it 
did not come on till the eighth or ninth day, nor ap- 
pear till the coma and all the other bad ſymproms be- 

an to abate; and then in proportion as the yellowneſs 
increaſes, all the bad ſymptoms decreaſe. But the 
caſe is moſt commonly quite the reverſe ; eſpecially 
when the yellowneſs comes ſoon on : and then it is not 
only ſymptomatical, but uſhers in the moſt fatal ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, viz. a deep coma, a low, vermi- 
cular, and intermitting pulſe, great hæmorrhages from 
various parts of the body, a delirium with laborious 
and interrupted reſpiration, great anxiety, deep ſigh- 
ing, reſtleſſneſs, a ſubſultus tendinum, coldneſs of the 
extreme parts firſt, and then all over the body, a fal- 
tering of the ſpeech, tremors, and convulſions, which 
are ſoon after followed by death. So that from the 
firſt appearance of the yellowneſs we may ſay the pa- 
tient is in the laſt tage of the diſeaſe, whether it ter- 
minates in death or recovery. | 4 
It has been obſerved, that, in ſome ſtrong ſanguine 
conſtitutions, when the patients have not been bled to 
a ſufficient quantity in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
the pulſe has continued full, ſtrong, and rapid, but ne- 
ver hard; the face fluſhed, eyes inflamed ; the tongue 
dry, with great thirſt and heat, till the ſecond or 
laſt ſtage of the fever is come on, when the pulſe has 
ſuddenly ſunk, and death ſoon after enſued. Yet in 
others, who ſeemed to be of a plethoric habit, the 
tongue has been moiſt all along, though they have 
been delirious moſt of the time, and the heat of their 
ſkin and the ſtrength and quickneſs of their pulſe have 
continued, after the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe was over, 


pretty near to that of their natural ſtate in health, till 


within a' few hours of their death; and when they 
have had a coma on them, one who is not well ac- 


have taken them to be in a natural ſleep. Others, when 
the pulſe has begun to ſink, and the fatal period ſeem- 
ed to be juſt approaching, to the great ſurpriſe of all 
preſent have recovered their ſenſes, ſat up, and talk- 
ed pretty cheerfully for an hour or two, and in the 
midſt of this ſeeming ſecurity have been ſuddenly 
ſeized with convulſions, which carried them off imme 
diately. | | | 

In the latter ſtage of this ſever, the blood is ſo attc- 


nuated and diſſolved, that we frequently ſee it flowing 


not only out of the noſe and mouth, but from th: 
eyes, and even through the pores of the ſkin; alſo 
great quantities of black, hali-baked, or half-mortified 
blood, are frequently voided both by vomiting and by 
ſtool, with great quantities of yellow and blackiſh pu- 
trid bile by the ſame paſſages ; and the urine, which was 
before of a high icteritious colour, is now almoſt black, 
and is frequently mixed with a conſiderable quantity 
of half - diſſolved blood. The pulſe, which was much 
ſunk before, now becomes very low, unequal, and in- 
termitting ; the breathing difficult and laborious ; and 
the anxiety inexpreſſible: an oppreſſion with a burn- 
ing heat about the præcordia comes on, tho” the extre- 
mities are cold, and often covered with cold clam- 
my ſweats : a conſtant delirium follows; and then a 
total loſs of the outward ſenſes as well as the judg- 
ment, with livid ſpots in many parts of the body, 
eſpecially about the præcordia; and ſometimes gan- 
grenes in other parts of the body, which are very ſoon 
ſucceeded by death. | | 

In a ſhort time after death, the body appears much 
more full of livid, large, mortified ſpots, particularly 
about the præcordia and hypochondres, eſpecially the 
right; which parts ſeem, even from the firſt ſeizure, 
to be the principal ſeat of this terrible diſeaſe; and, 
upon opening the bodies of thoſe who die of it, we 
generally find the 
gid, and filled with a putrid blackiſh bile ; and the li- 
ver, ſtomach, and adjoining parts, full of livid or 
blackiſh mortified ſpots ; and the whole corpſe ſoon pu- 
trifies after death, and can be kept but a few hours 
above ground. LEE | 

Dr Lind is of opinion, that the remarkable diſſo- 
lution of the blood, the violent hzmorrhages, black 
vomit, and the other ſymptoms which characterize 


the yellow fever, are only accidental appearances in the 


common fever of the Weſt Indies ; that they are to be 
eſteemed merely as adventitious, in the ſame manner 
as purple ſpots and bloody urine are in the ſmall-pox, 
or as an hicccng! in the dyſentery : like theſe they only 


appear when the diſeaſe is attended with a high de- 


gree of malignity, and therefore always indicate great 
danger. 'This opinion, he thinks, is confirmed by an 
obſervation of Dr Wind's, that in 1750 the crew of 
a Dutch ſhip of war were diſtreſſed by the yellow 
fever, accompanied with the black vomit; but when 
the ihip left the harbour, and changed the noxious 
land-air for one more healthy, the fever continued, -but 
was not accompanied with the black vomit. | 
Diſeaſes ſimilar to this fever, Dr Lind informs us, 
may ariſe in any part of the world where the air 
is intenſely hot and unwholeſome; and therefore he 


© 8 treats 


gall-bladder and biliary ducts tur- 
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Febres. treats as chimerical the notion ef its being imported 


—— from one part of the world to another. 


M E D 1 


In example 
of this happened at Cadiz in Spain, in the months of 
September and October 1764, when exceflive heat, 
and want of rain for ſome months, gave riſe to vio- 
lent, epidemic, bilious diſorders, reſembling thoſe of 
the Weſt Indies, of which 100 perſons often died in 
1 day. At this time the winds blew principally from 
the ſouth, and after ſun-ſet there ſell an unuſual and 
very heavy dew. | 5 

This diſeaſe began commonly with alternate ſlight 
chills and heats, nauſea, pains of the head, back, loins, 
and at the pit of the ſtomach. Theſe ſymptoms were often 
{cllowed, in leſs than 24 hours, with violent retchings, 
and vomiting of a green or yellow bile, the ſmell of 
which was very offenſive. Some threw up an humour 


as black as ink, and died ſoon after in violent convul- 
ſions and in a cold ſweat. The pulſe was ſometimes 


ſunk, ſometimes quick, but often varying. After the 
firſt day, the ſurface of the body was generally either 
cold, or dry and parched. The head-ach and ſtupor 
often ended in a furious delirium, which quickly proved 
fatal. The dead bodies having been examined by 


order of the court ot Madrid, the ſtomach, meſentery, 
and inteſtines, were found covered with gangrenous 
ſpots. The orifice of the ſtomach appeared to have 


been greatly affected, the ſpots upon it being ulce- 
rated. The liver and lungs ſeemed to be putrid, both 


from their texture and colour. The ſtomach con- 
_ tained a quantity of an atrabilious liquor, which, when 


poured on the ground, produced a ſenſible efferveſ- 
cence; and, when mixed with ſpirit of vitriol, a vio- 
lent ebullition enſued. The dead bodies ſo quickly 


turned putrid, that at the end of fix hours their fetor 


was intolerable; and, in ſome of them, worms were 
found already lodged in the ſtomach. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Tweed being at that time in Cadiz bay, 
ſeveral of her men were taken ill when on ſhore, but 


by being carried on board, all of them recovered. 


Neither did the black vomit, or any other deadly 
ſymptom of that fever, make its appearance in any of 
the ſhips. 5 

It has been a matter of much diſpute, whether the 
yellow ſever is of an infectious nature or not. Some 
time ago it became an object of conſideration before 
the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and 
Plantations, where it was urged, among other reaſons, 
for not removing the ſeat of government and juſtice 
in the iſland of Jamaica from Spanith Town to King- 
ſton, that there was danger from Greenwich hoſpita), 
fituated near Kingſton, of an infection from the yellow 
fever being frequently communicated to that town. 
On this affair a phyſician was conſulted, who had long 
practiſed in that iſland, and who gave it as his opi- 
nion, that from the yellow fever in that iſland there 


was no infection. This was the opinion not only of 


that gentleman, but of many others who had an op- 
portunity of being well acquainted with this fever in 
Jamaica. Dr Lind, however, gives a remarkable in- 
ſtance of its being of an inſectious nature.—A. gen- 
tleman dying at Barbadoes of a yellow fever, his 


wearing apparel aud linen, packed up in a cheſt, were 


ſent to his friends at Philadelphia; where, upon open- 
ing the cheſt, the family were taken ill; and the clothes 


| being unluckily hung abroad to be aired, they pre- 


+ 
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contradictions, Dr Lind thinks, can only be reconciled, 
by ſuppoſing the yellow fever in the Weſt Indies to be 
ſometimes of an infectious nature and ſometimes not. 
In the deſcription of the ſame fever by Dr Lining, 
as it appears in South Carolina, there are ſeveral 
particulars conſiderably different from that by Dr 
Hillary. According to the former, people complained 
for a day or two hefore the attack, of a head-ach, pain 
in the loins and extremities, eſpecially in the knees 
and calves of the legs, loſs of appetite, debility, and a 
ſpontaneous laflitude. Some, however, were ſeized 


ſuddenly, without any ſuch previous ſymptoms. After 


a chillineſs and horror, with which this diſeaſe gene- 
rally invades, a fever ſucceeded. The pulſe was very 
frequent, till near the termination of the fever, and 
was generally full, hard, and conſequently ſtrong: in 
ſome, it was {mall and hard; in others, ſoft and ſmall; 
but in all thoſe caſes, it frequently varied in its full- 
neſs and hardneſs. Towards the termination of the 
fever, the pulſe became ſmaller, harder, and leſs fre- 


quent. In ſome there was a remarkable throbbing 


in the carotids and in the hypochondria ; in the latter 
of which it was ſometimes ſo great, that it cauſed a 
conſtant tremulous motion of the abdomen. The heat 
generally did not exceed 102 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer; in ſome it was leſs; it varied frequently, 
and was commonly nearly equal in all parts, the heat 
about the præcordia being ſeldom more intenſe than 


in the extremities when theſe were kept covered. In 
the firſt day of the diſeaſe, ſome had frequent returns 


of a ſenſe of chillineſs, though there was not any abate- 
ment of their heat. In a few, there happened ſo great 
a remiſſion of the heat for ſome hours, when at the 
ſame time the pulſe was ſoft and leſs frequent, and 
the ſkin ſo moiſt, that one from theſe circumſtances 
might reaſonably have hoped that the fever would only 
prove a remittent or intermittent. About the end of 
the ſecond day, the heat began to abate. The ſkin was 
ſometimes (though rarely) dry; but oftener, and in- 
deed generally, it was moiſt, and diſpoſed to ſweat. 
On the firſt day, the ſweating was commonly profuſe 
and general; on the ſecond day, it was more mode- 
rate; but on both theſe, there happened frequent and 
ſhort remiſſions of the ſweatings; at which times the 
febrile heat increaſed, and the patient became more 
uneaſy, On the third day, the diſpoſition to ſweat 
was ſo much abated, that the ſkin was generally dry 
only the forehead and backs of the hands continued 
moiſt. The reſpiration was by no means frequent or 
difficult; but was ſoon accelerated by motion, or the 
fatigue of drinking a cup of any liquid. The tongue 
was moiſt, rough, and white, even to its tip and edges. 
On the ſecond day, its middle in ſome was brown. 
On the third day, the whiteneſs and roughneſs of the 
tongue began to abate. The thirſt in very few was 
great. A nauſea, yomiting, or frequent retchings to 
vomit, eſpecially after the exhibition of either medi- 
eines or food, came on generally the third day, as the 
fever began to leſſen; or rather as the fulneſs of the 
Pulſe, heat, and diſpoſition to ſweat, began to abate. 
Some indeed, but very few, on the firſt day, had a 


vomiting, either bilious or phlegmatic. Very few 


complained of anxiety or oppreſſion about the præcor- 


ſently diffuſed the contagion of the yellow fever over Typhus 
the whole town, by which 200 perſons died. Theſe — 
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ondria, nor was there any tenſion or however, did not terminate in either of theſe ſalutary Typhus. 
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A hardneſs about the latter. 


On the firſt day they ge- 
nerally dozed much, but were afterwards very watch- 
ful. Reſtleſſneſs and almoſt continual jactations came 
on the ſecond day. A great deſpondency attended 
the ſick, and the ſtrength was greatly proſtrated from 
the firſt attack. The pain in head, loins, &c. of 
which they had complained before the attack, were 

reatly increaſed, and in ſome the pain in the fore- 

ead was very acute and darting ; but thoſe pains 
went generally off the ſecond day. The face was 
fluſhed ; and the eyes were hot, inflamed, and unable 
to bear much light. On the firſt day, many of them 
at times were a little delirious, but afterwards not 
until the receſs of the fever. The blood ſaved at ve- 
neſection had not any inflammatory cruſt ; in warm 
weather, it was florid like arterial blood, and conti- 
nued in one ſoft homogeneous-like maſs, without any 
ſeparation of the ſerum after it was cold. When 
there was any ſeparation, the craſſamentum was of a 
very lax texture. The ſtools, after the firſt day, were 
fetid, inelined to a black colour, and were very rarely 
bilious, ſoft, or liquid, excepting when forced by art; 
for an obſtinate coſtiveneſs attended the febrile ſtate. 
The urine was diſcharged in a large quantity, was 
pale, ſometimes limpid, and rarely of a higher than a 
ſtraw colour, except when the weather was very warm, 
and then it was more ſaturated, of a deep colour, and 
diſcharged in ſmaller quantities. It had a large cloud, 
except when it was very pale or limpid ; but more ge- 


nerally it had a copious white ſediment, even on the 


firſt-day of the fever. On the ſecond day, the urine 
continued to be diſcharged very copiouſly ; in ſome 
it was then turbid, and depoſited 2 more copious ſedi- 
ment than on the firſt day : this ſediment was ſome- 
times of a browniſh colour ; in which caſe it was ge- 
nerally followed by bloody urine, either about the 
end of the ſecond or beginning of the third day.— 
The colour and quantity of the urine, diſcharged in 
equal times, were remarkably variable, being now 
limpid, then of a deeper colour, now diſcharged in a 
larger, then in a ſmaller quantity ; which could not 
be aſcribed to any change made either in the quantity 
or quality of the drink, &c. | . | 

The fever accompanied with thoſe ſymptoms ter- 
minated on the third day, or generally in leſs than 72 
hours from the firſt attack, not by any aſſimilation or 
coction and excretion of the morbid matter: for if by 
the latter, there would have been ſome critical diſ- 
charge by ſweat, urine, ſtool, or otherwiſe, none of 
which happened ; and if by the former, nothing then 
would have remained but great debility. This fever, 


ways, excepting in ſome, who were happy enough to 


have the diſeaſe conquered in the beginning by proper 


ſweat, till 
ever, by proper mild dia- 
But thoſe 


evacuations, and by keeping up a plentif 
the total ſolution of the 0 
phoretics and diluents. 


at this period (as great debility, and a little yellow- 
neſs in the white of the eyes, ſeemed then to be the 
chief complaint, excepting when the vomiting conti- 
nued), yet the face of affairs was quickly changed: for 
this period was ſoon ſucceeded by the ſecond ſladium; 
a ſtate, though without any fever, much more terrible 
than the firſt : the ſymptoms in which were the follow- 
ing. The pulſe, immediately after the receſs of the fever, 
was very little more frequent than in health, but hard 
and ſmall. However, though it continued ſmall, it 


became, ſoon afterwards, flower and very ſoft; and 


this ſoftneſs of the pulſe remained as long as the pulſe 
could be felt. In many, in this ſtage of the diſeaſe, 


the pulſe gradually ſubſided, until it became ſcarce 
perceptible ; and this, notwithſtanding all the means. 


uſed to ſupport and fill it; and when this was the 
caſe, the icteritious · like ſuffuſion, the vomiting, de- 
lirium, reſtleſneſs, &c. increaſed to a high degree. 
In ſome, the pulſe, after being exceedingly ſmall and 
ſcarce perceptible, recovered conſiderably its fullneſs; 
but that favourable appearance was generally of but 
ſhort continuance. The heat did not exceed the na- 


tural animal-heat; and when the pulſe ſubſided, the 


{kin become cold, and the face, breaſt, and extremi- 
ties acquired ſomewhat of a livid colour. The ſkin 
was dry when the weather was cold, but was moiſt and 


clammy when the weather was hot. The reſpiration 


was natural, or rather flow. The tongue was moiſt, 
and much cleaner than in the former ſtage ; its tip and 
edges, as alſo the gums and lips, were of a more florid 
red colour than uſual. | 
though they had a great deſire for cold liquors, The 


vomiting or retching to vomit increaſed, and in ſome _ 


was ſo conſtant that neither medicines nor aliment of 
any kind were retained. Some vomited blood ; others 
only what was laſt exhibited, mixed with phlegm ; 
and others again had what is called the black vomit (A). 
The retching to vomit continued a longer or ſhorter 
time according to the ſtate of the pulſe; for as that 
became fuller, and the heat greater, the retching to vo- 
mit abated, and 2 contra. The inquietude was very ob- 


ſtinate; and when they dozed, their ſlumbers were but 


ſhort and untefreſhing. There were ſome who were 
drowſy ; but theſe always awaked, after the ſhorteſt 
ſlumbers, with a great dejection of ſpirits and ſtrength. 
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(4) That which is called the black vomit at firſt ſight appears to be black; but on a more careſul examination, 


who had not that 
good fortune, however tranquil things might appear 


Very few complained of thirſt, 


it was obſerved that this colour proceeded from a great quantity of ſmall flakey black ſubſtances which floated: 
in the liquor throwh up by vomiting ; but the colour of this liquor was much the ſame with that which the pa- 
tient had laſt drank, and was by no means black. Thoſe black flakey ſubſtances are the bile mixed with, or 
adhering to the mucus which lined the ſtomach. For, upon diſſection of thoſe who died of this diſeaſe, it 
was always obſerved that the mucus of the ſtomach was abraded, and the bile in the cyſtis was black and ſome- 
times very viſcid. In a lad who died of this diſeaſe in the beginning of the fourth day, and who was immedi- 
ately opened, the bile was not only black, but had the conſiſtenee of thick venice-turpentine, and was exceed-. 
ingly tough. On the inſide of the ſtomach, there were ſeveral carbuncles or gangrenous ſpecks. And in all 
thoſe who were diſſected, and had died of this diſeaſe, the ſame appearances were not only always ol ſervel, but 
likewiſe the blood was very fluid, and the veſſels of the viſcera were much diſtend:d. 
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Febres. The jactations or reſtleſſneſs were ſurpriſing: it was 
frequently ſcarce poſſible to keep the patients in bed; 


Practice. 
ing, eee 0Þ delirium, inquietude, jactations, Typhus. 
and icteritious . like ſuſſuſion of the ſkin and white of 


though, at the ſame time, they did not complain of 
any anxiety or uneaſineſs; but if aſked how they did, 
the reply was, Very well. The debility was ſo great, 
that, if the patient was raiſed ere in the bed, or, in 
ſome, if the head was cnly raifed from the pillow, 
while a cup of drink was given, the pulſe ſunk imme- 
diately, and became ſometimes ſo ſmall, that it could 


ſcarce be felt; at this time, they became cold, as in a 


horripilatio, but without the anſerine-like ſkin : their 
lips and ſkin, eſpecially about the neck, face, and ex- 
tremities, together with their nails, acquired a livid 
colour. The delirium returned and increaſed ; it was 
generally conſtant in thoſe whoſe pulſe was ſmall and 
ſubſiding. The inflammation of the tunica conjunctiva 


or white of the eyes increaſed much, but without 


pain. A yellowneſs in the white of the eyes, if it did 
not appear before in the febrile ſtate, became now 
very obſervable, and that icteritious like colour was 


ſoon diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the body, and 


was continually acquiring a deeper ſaffron-like colour. 


In ſome indeed no yellowneſs was obſervable, except- 
ing in the white of the eyes, until a little before death, 


when it increaſed very quickly, eſpecially about the 
breaſt and neck. There were many ſmall ſpecks, not 
raiſed above the ſkin, which appeared very thick in 
the breaſt and neck, but leſs ſo in the extremities, 
and were of a ſcarlet, purple, or hvid colour. In wo- 


men the menſtrua flowed, and ſometimes exceſſively, 


though not at their regular period. | 
There was ſuch a putrid diſſolution of the blood in 


this ſtadium of the diſeaſe, that, beſides the vomiting 


of blood formerly mentioned, and the bloody urine 
ſoon to be taken notice of, there were hzmorrhagies 
from the noſe, mouth, ears, eyes, and from the parts 
which were bliſtered with cantharides. Nay, in the 
year 1739 and 1745, there were one or two inſtances 
of an hzmorrhagy from the ſkin, without any apparent 
puncture or loſs of any part of the ſcarf-ſkin. $41 

An obſtinate coſtiveneſs continued in ſome; in 
others, the ſtools were frequent and looſe ; in ſome 


they were black, liquid, large, and greatly fatiguing ; 


in others, when the ſtools were moderate, even though 


they were black, they gave great relief; in others, 


again, the ſtools nearly reſembled tar in ſmoothneſs, 
tenacity, colour, and conſiſtence. 

The urine was diſcharged in a large quantity, in 
proportion to the drink retained by the patient: it 
was pale if the patient was not yellow; but if yellow, 
then it was of a deep ſaffron-colour : in either caſe, 


it had a ſediment, or at leaſt a large cloud, which 


Temained at the bottom of the glaſs; in ſome it was 
very turbid ; in ethers it was bloody: and the quan- 
tity af blood diſcharged with the urine bore always 
ſome proportion to the ſtate of the pulſe ; when that 
became fuller, the quantity of blood in. the urine was 
diminiſhed ; when the pulſe ſubſided, the bloody 
urine increaſed, and even returned after it had ceaſed 
ſome days, ſoon after the pulſe became ſmaller. This 
tage of the diſeaſe continued ſometimes ſeven or 
eight days before the patient died. 

When this ſtadium of the diſeaſe terminated in 
health, it was by a receſs or abatement of the vomit- 


the eyes; while, at the ſame time, the pulſe became 
fuller, and the patient gained ſtrength, which, aſter 
this diſeaſe, was very 5 But when it -termi- 
nated in death, thoſe ſymptoms not only continued, 
but ſooner or later increaſed in violence, and were ſuc- 
ceeded with the following, which may be termed the 
third /adium of the diſeaſe, which quickly ended in 
death. The pulſe, though ſoft, became exceedingly 
ſmall and unequal ; the extremities grew cold, clam- 
my, and livid ; the face and lips, in ſome, were fluſh- 
ed ; in others they were of a livid colour ; the livid 
ſpecks increaſed ſo faſt, that in ſome the whole 
breaſt and neck appeared livid ; the heart palpitated 
ſtrongly ; the heat about the precordia increaſed 
much ; the reſpiration became difficult, with frequent 
ſighing ; the patient now became anxious, and ex- 
it reſtleſs; the ſweat flowed from the face, neck, 
and breaſt ; blood flowed from the mouth, or noſe, 
or ears, and in ſome from all thoſe parts at once ; the 
deglutition became difficult; the hiccoughs aad ſub- 
ſultus of the tendons came on, and were frequent 
the patients trifled with their fingers, and picked the 
naps of the bed-clothes ; they grew comatous, or 
were conſtantly delirious. In this terrible ſtate, ſome 
continued eight, ten, or twelve hours before they died, 
even after they had been ſo long ſpeechleſs, and 
without any perceptible pulſation of the arteries in 
the wriſts : whereas, in all other acute, diſeaſes, after 
the pulſe in the wriſts ceaſes, death follows immedi- 
ately. When the diſeaſe was very acute, violent con- 
vulſions ſeized the unhappy patient, and quickly 
brought this ſtadium to its fatal end. After death, 
the livid blotches increaſed faſt, eſpecially about the 
face, breaſt, and neck, and the putrefaction, began 
very early, or rather increaſed very quickly. 

This was the progreſs of this terrible diſeaſe through 
its ſeveral ſtadia. But in hot weather, and when the 
ſymptoms in the firſt ſtage were very violent, it paſſed 
through thoſe ſtages with ſuch precipitation that there 
was but little opportunity of diſtinguiſhing its different 
ſtadia, the whole tragedy having been finiſhed in leſs 
than 48 hours, It was remarkable, that, 1. The in- 
fection was increaſed by warm and leflened by cold 
weather. 2. The ſymptoms in the ſeveral ſtadia were 
more or leſs violent, according to the heat or coolneſs 
of the weather. In hot days, the ſymptoms were not 
only more violent, but in thoſe who ſeemed in mode- 
rate weather to be on the recovery, or at leaft in no 
danger, the ſymptoms were alſo greatly heightened, 
when the weather grew conſiderably warmer, as fre- 
quently to become fatal. In cool days, the ſymptoms 
were not only milder, but many who were apparently 
in great danger in hot days were ſaved from the very 
Jaws of death by the weather becoming happily cooler. 
3. The diſeaſe was generally more fatal to thoſe who 
lay in ſmall chambers not conveniently ſituated for the 
admiſſion of freſh air, to thoſe of an athletic and full 
habit, to ſtrangers who were natives of a cold cli- 
mate, to thoſe who had the greateſt dread of it, and 
to thoſe who before the attack of the "diſeaſe had 
overheated themſelves by exerciſe in the ſun, or b 
exceſſive drinking of ſtrong liquors ; either of . cr 
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was greatly thickened), were covered with cakes of Typhus. 


—— the infection. Laſtly, the diſeaſe proved moſt certain- this gluten, hanging in ſome places looſely, in others e 


ly fatal to valetudinarians, oz to thoſe who had been 
weakened by any previous diſeaſe. 

- Although from the deſcription which has now been 
given of the yellow fever, it may appear to be in many 
particulars very different from the remittent fever of 
warm climates; yet it is the opinion of many late 
writers of great accuracy, particularly of Dr John 
Hunter in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army in Jamaica, that it is to be conſidered only as 


a more dangerous form of the ſame diſeaſe. And there 


can be no doubt that the remittent fever not only ap- 
pears in different ſeaſons and ſituations with very dif- 
terent degrees of ſeverity ; but alſo that while the re- 
mittent fever prevwls in its uſual form in the : Weſt 
India iſlands, ſome individuals, particularly thoſe who 
are newly arrived, will be affected with very remark- 
able yellowneſs, as well as bilious and black vomit- 
mgs. | | | | 52d 
Cauſes of, and e ſulject to, this diſeaſe. The 
yellow fever attacks principally Europeans, eſpecially 
thoſe who have but lately arrived in the hot climates. 
Negroes are entirely exempt from it, though the mu- 
lattoes and tawnies are as liable to be ſeized with it as 
the whites themſelves. The cauſe of the diſeaſe ſeems 
to be a particular kind of contagion ; but Dr Lind 
ſeems to be of opinion, that the immediate cauſe of 
the ſymptoms is a diſpoſition in the glutinous part of 
the blood to ſeparate from the others, and to become 
purulent. In ſome perſons who have been bled in the 
yellow fever, the blood hath been obſerved prodigiouſly 
viſcid ; the craſſamentum covered with a yellow gluten 
half an inch in thickneſs, and impenetrable to the fin- 
ger unleſs cut by the nail; the ſerum being at the ſame 
time of the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup, and of a deep 
yellow tinge. This ſerum taſted bitter, and was taken 
for a compoſition of ſoot. The appearances on diſſec- 
tion, with his concluſion from them, we ſhall give in 
his own words: “ In a man who died on the eleventh 
day of a yellow fever, whoſe body emitted no bad 
{ſmell 36 hours after death, and was ſtill yellow, 1 
found all the bowels of the abdomen ſound ; the liver 
and ſpleen were remarkably ſo: as alſo the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. There was no ſuffuſion of the bile ei- 
ther in the inteſtines or ſtomach. The gallbladder, 
of the natural ſize, contained the uſual quantity 
of bile, ſomewhat thicker than common, and gru- 
mous (3). | 5 
« Upon examining further, this diſeaſe was found to 
have lain wholly on the left fide, where, within the 
breaſt, was found near a quart of yellowiſh water, in 
which were many large flakes of yellowiſh gluten, ap- 
pearing, by compariſon, preciſely the ſame with the 
thick pellicle which had covered the bloed taken from 
bis arm. Theſe flakes bore in ſeveral places a reſem- 
blance to a membranous ſubſtance beginning to be 
converted into a purulent jelly. The pleura, both on 
its inſide and outſide, as alſo its continuation, the in- 
veſting membrane of the lungs (Which in ſome parts 


— — 


mentioned on the lungs and pleura. 


adhering more ſtrongly; and all in different ſtates of 
yellow or purulent corruption. The right cavity of 
the breaſt, and all the other parts of his body, were 
found entirely free from diſeaſe. | 
« His complaints had been chiefly in his breaſt ; 
and a ſmall quantity of blood, taken from him two 
days before his death, was covered with an impene- 
trable, yellow, thick gluten ; the red portion below it 
being quite looſe. 
In thoſe fevers, I have alſo ſeen the diſeaſe entire- 
ly confined to the heart and pericardium. In one who 
died the tenth day of the fever, without having been 
yellow, a quantity of pus and purulent cruſts were 
found mixed with the water of the pericardium. The 
heart in different places was excoriated ; and, toge- 
ther with the inſide of the pericardium, was lined 
with a thick membranous cake, ſimilar to that already 
In ſome places 
this cake had a purulent, in others a gelatinous, ap- 
pearance, exactly reſembling the coagulum of the 
blood. His complaints had been, a great oppreſſion 
on the breaſt, and an extreme difficulty of breathing. 
In a third perſon, who died on the thirtenth day of 
the fever, above two quarts of pus and purulent jelly 
were found in the cavity of the belly. The ſource of 
ſuch an extraordinary quantity of matter was not from 
any preceding inflammation, nor any impoſthume, that 
we could diſcover ; but from innumerable ulcerations 
on the ſurface of the inteſtines, omentum, meſentery, 
an (; peritoneum. Neither did thoſe ulcerations (or 


exc.riations, as they rather appeared in ſeveral places) 


ſeem to be the primary fountains of the matter, but 
to have been occaſioned by its acrimony. 
“This purulent appearance ſeems to ariſe merely from 
an extravaſation of one of the component parts of the 
blood, the gluten or coagulable lymph. Blood taken 
from perſons in a fever, and frequently even from 
perſons in perfe& health, after ſtanding in a clean 
veſſel for a ſhort time, commonly ſeparates into three 
diltin&t portions ; wiz. the ſerum, or water of the 
blood, the red concreted mais, and a viſcid pellicle 
termed the /ize, which ſpreads itſelf on the top of the 
red concretion. Some time ago, when making expe- 
riments with the blood taken from perſons in the 
ſcurvy, I was ſurpriſed ta find it often covered with 
that ſizy cruſt. This induced me to extend my expe- 
riments to large quantities of blood from different 
ſubje&s, which I had opportunities of inſpecting at. 
once in ſo large an hoſpital, For this purpoſe I one 
morning ordered ten patients in the ſcurvy to be bled, 
taking two ounces from each, A larger quantity was 
taken, for its inſpection, from two men in health. 
That day I had occaſion to preſcribe bleeding to a 
woman in labour, two hours before her delivery; to 
a girl of ſixteen years of age afflicted with a lunacy 
proceeding from the chloroſis; to three patients in the 
rheumatiſm; and to a perſon labouring under an ob- 
ſtruction of the liver, | | 


« From 


— — 


(B) In others who died in this yellow ftate, the bile in the gall-bladder was found of a thick roy ccnfilterce 
like pitch, but the liver never appeared in the leaſt affected. Dr TI iid at waiſt in ſeveral bodies op-ued the head 
only ; but afterwards judged that all the cavities ought to be inſpected. | 
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ment of the blood 
lymph), which becotnes ſtrongly diſpoſed, in certain 


at which 


the different blood, I found in general, that the more 


-ſize there was on the top, and the thicker and more 
viſcid this white pellicle ſhowed itſelf, the concretion 
below it was of a more looſe coherence. This was not 


ſo obſervable when only ſome ſlight white ſtreaks ap- 
peared on the top. But when much ſize had ſeparated 
itſelf, the red maſs became very ſoft at the bottom of 


the veſſel, and leſs compact in its different parts, in 


proportion to their diſtance from the ſurface, towards 
which this whitiſh portion had aſcended. 125 

« From this and from other experiments it appears, 
that this cruſt or pellicle is the natural gluten or ce- 
(called by ſome the coagulable 


circumſtances and diſeaſes, to ſeparate itſelf. And 
whereas the ſerum and red coneretion are eaſily incor- 
porated together, it will be found, that this glue, at- 
ter its ſeparation, becomes immiſcible with either. We 
have, by gentle drying, converted it into a perfectly 


tough elaſtic membrane; and, by the means of a ſmall 


portion of the red maſs being left adhering to it, into 
a ſubſtance reſembling muſcular fleſh; and it is capable 
of undergoing various changes into corruption, in the 
ſame manner as either of theſe. | . 
« Now I can ſee no reaſon why this gluten, in its 
"morbid ſtate, may not ſeparate itſelf from the circu- 
lating blood, and be depoſited in the cavities of the 
body, as readily as the ſerum does in dropſies; the 
former having always a leſs diſpoſition than the latter 
to incorporate with the maſs. _ | 
In diſſecting perſons who died of fevers in Lon- 


don and Minorca, and where no infection was ſuſpect- 
ed, appearances ſimilar to theſe have alſo fallen under P 


the inſpection of thoſe accurate anatomiſts Drs Hun- 
ter and Cleghorn. Hence it may be preſumed very 
difficult to diſtinguith fevers that are produced by 
infection, from ſome others. I cannot, however, be 
induced to think, as thoſe gentlemen ſeem to do, that 
theſe preternatural ſubſtar&:s which were found in the 
cavities of the body are the conſequence, but rather 
that they are the cauſe of the inflammation and ex- 
coriations. I believe theſe ſubſtances to be at firſt diſ- 
eaſed extravaſated gluten, and conjecture their differ- 
ent ſtates greatly to depend upon the different times 
ey were depoſited. 

« ] have rewarked in a variety of dead bodies, 
three different kinds of extravaſation; theſe occurred 
in ſuch as had died of the ſcurvy, of the conſumption, 
and of fevers. In the former of thoſe diſeaſes, red 
coagulated blood is found extravaſated in almoſt all 

arts of the body, not only into the tela celluloſa, 
oj into the bellies of the muſcles, particularly of the 
legs and thighs, which often become quite ſtuffed and 
even diſto ted with large grumous maſſes. The in- 
teſtines and meſentery are often ſpotted alſo with ex- 
travaſated blood and I have ſeen large ecchymoſes on 


— 


the ſtomach. Theſe appearances at firſt ſight reſem- 


bled ſo many diſtinct mortifications ; and by this ap- 
pearance ſome anatomiſts have been deceived ; but, 


-upon a nice examination, the texture, of the parts is 


found to be ſound and firm. There is likewiſe, in 
that diſeaſe, ſometimes, an extravaſation of water, 
chiefly collected in, and always when in the legs con- 


Fined to, the tela eelluloſa. . 


that this gluten 


„But whereas, in the limbs of ſcorbutie perſons, Ty 
, ie perſons, Typhus. 


it is extremely difficult to make a good diſſection by 
reaſon of ſuch quantities of extravaſated blood that 
every where obſtruct the operator ; fo, on the con- 
trary, the lower extremities of choſe who have died 
contumptive, with ſwelled legs, are of all other ſub- 


jects, in the beſt ſtate to afford a ſatisſactory view of 


the muſcles. The water incloſed in their legs having 
inſinuated itſelf, by paſſing the tela celluloſa, into the 
ſpaces between the muſcles, the muſcles are eaſily ſe- 
parated from each other; and their ſeveral origins and 
inſertions may be diſtinctly traced by means of their 
baving been cleanſed and waſhed by the water in the 
inveſting cellular membrane. Thus there are extrava- 
ſations of three forts; ves. firſt, the grumous maſs in 
the ſcurvy ; and this I have often remarked where no 
ſerum was obſerved, Secondly, the ſerum alone in 


anaſarcous fwellings. The third and laſt is what was 


taken notice of in thoſe who died of fevers, bein g the 
gluten of the blood, accompanied for the moſt part 
with ſome ſerum; both of them altogether confined 
in the large cavities of the body. | 5 8 8 

« I conjecture, that in thoſe fevers there is always 
an ulcerous or purulent diſpoſition in the blood; and 

| or s, g e lymph is greatly diſ- 

eaſed. I have frequently ſeen it have a true purulent 
appearance ſoon after it was drawn off, when the pa- 


tient ſeemed not very ill. | | 

« And I further conjecture, that the miſchief often 
hes within the breaſt ; as alſo that the great benefit de- 
rived from the very early application of bliſters, in a 
great meaſure flows from ſo many ulcerations and vents 
en e provided for the free diſcharge of thoſe 
nt and tainted particles from the body. 

If an infection depends, as many have imagined, 
on the admiſſion of certain foreign particles into the 
blood, this gluten ſeems to be its more immediate 
ſeat, and to be primarily affected by it; and a diſ- 
charge of this, as though by waſhing thoſe particles 
out of the body, tends in a great meaſure to remove 
the diſeaſe, | * 
elt is an obſervation of the beſt practical writers, 
that iſſues and ſetons are moſt excellent preſervatives 
2 receiving an Infection, nay, even that of the 
plague itſelf. And indeed a ſuppuration and plentiful 


diſcharge from a proper ulcer, whether produced by 


nature or by art, ſeems to open a channel the beſt ap- 
propriated for an exit out of the body to ſome of the 
moſt malignant poiſons. Thus the moſt favourable 
eriſis in plague, and in moſt peſtilential fevers, 
happens when nature excites tumors kindly ſuppura- 
ting in the groin or arm- pits, by whoſe beneficial and 
plentiful diſcharge the deadly poiſon is expelled from 
the conſtitution. | | 
J have obſerved it to be amongſt the moſt certain 
characteriſties of the worſt fevers, that the bliſters ei- 
ther do not riſe and fill, or diſcharge ſuch yellow, 
greeniſh, fetid, and highly offenſive tuff, that even 
experienced nurſes could give a pretty certain conjec- 
ture from the bliſters, of the different degrees of ma- 
lignity in the fever. We have more than once endea- 
voured to conceal the bad ſtate of ſome patients in the 
hoſpital ; but a diſcovery was always made of their 
condition in the waſh-houſe, from the linen ſent there 
ſtained with the diſcharges from the bliſtered 1 
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furniſhes us, in thoſe diſeaſes, with ſome of the moſt 
certain diagnoſtics: of their nature and prognoſtics of 
their event.“ | | | Eg 

- Prognofis. This diſtemper, where it attacks with 
violence, is generally fatal; the prognoſis therefore 
muſt be commonly unfavourable, and always uncer- 
rain ; neither can any thing more be ſaid on this ſub- 
je, than that an abatement of the ſymptoms already 
- enumerated affords a favourable prognoſtic, and an in- 
creaſe of them the contrarr. FEM 
Cure. The cure of this terrible diſeaſe, according 
to Dr Hillary, is very eaſy and fimple, . His indica- 
tions are, 1. To moderate the too great and rapid 
motion of the fluids, and abate the too great heat and 
violence of the fever in the two firſt days of the diſ- 
eaſe, as much and as ſafely as we can. 2. To evacu- 
ate and carry out of the body as much of the putrid 
bile and other humours, and as expeditiouſly and ſafe- 
Iy as poſſible. 3. To put a ſtop to the putreſcent 
diſpoſition of the fluids, and to prevent the gangrenes 
from coming on, by ſuitable antiſeptics. Eu Per 
I be firſt indication is anſwered by bleeding, which, 
in the firſt tage of this fever, is abſolutely neceſſary in 
ſome degree: the quantity to be taken away muſt be 
determined by the age and ſtrength of the patients, 
the degree of plethora, fullneſs : of the pulſe, &e. 


When called in at the beginning, he orders 12, 14, 
16, 18, or 20 ounces of blood to be taken away on 


the firſt or ſecond day: and if the patient's pulſe riſe 
after the firſt bleeding, or if the fever ſtill continue 


high and the pulſe full, he repeats the bleeding once 
on the days above mentioned. But bleeding a third 


time is ſeldom or never required; neither is bleeding 
on the third day almoſt ever neceſſary; and when it is 
performed on that day, it ought to be done with ; the 
greateſt caution and judgment; neither thould a vein 
be opened after the third day in this fever, unleſs ſome 
very extraordinary ſymptoms and circumſtances re- 
quire it; which ſeldom or never hap On that 
day, indeed, the pulſe generally ſinks, and the blood 
is in ſuch a diſſolved ſtate, that bleeding muſt be ac- 
counted highly 3 Nevertheleſs, it is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary in the beginning of the diſtem- 
per; and if omitted at that time, the violent heat and 
motion of the blood increaſe the putreſcence of the 
humours to ſuch a degree as to bring on the fatal con- 
ſequences much ſooner than would otherwiſe have hap- 
pened. 3%; 
Aſter bleeding, we come to the ſecond indication 
of cure, namely, to evacuate as much of the bilious 
and putrid humours as ſoon and as fafely as we can. 
The great irritation of the ſtomach, by the putrid bi- 
lious humours conſtantly attending this fever, with 
almoſt continual retchings azd violent vomitings, ſeem 
to indicate the giving 3 an emetic : but the ſtomach 
is always obſerved to be ſo violently ſtimulated and ir- 
ritated and moſt commonly inflamed by the acrimony 
of the putreſcent bile, that any emetic, even the moſt 
mild and gentle, given in the ſmalleſt doſe, brings on 
an inceſſant vomiting, which continues, in ſpite of all 
remedies, till a mortification and death enſue. Inſtead 


of this, it is proper to give large draughts of warm 


water, which, without any additional ſtimulus to the 


NM: DD 
Febres, And inded a careful inſpection of the ſtate and diſ- 
charge from the bliſters, together with their effects 


antiſeptic purge, in order to evacuate by ſtoo 


GRe 


coats of the ſtomach, evacuates its acrid and putrid Ty 
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contents, commonly with great relief to the patient : M7 


the warm water alſo acts as an emollient fotus to the 


inflamed coats of the ſtomach ; and thus abates the 
inflammation, and prevents the gangrene and morti- 
fication from coming on. | 

After the patient has by this means vomited ſeven 
or eight times or oftener, and diſcharged a great 
quantity of yellow and blackiſh bilious matter as they 
often do, a grain or a grain and a half of thebaic 


extract is given in order to procure ſome reſpite from 


the violent retching, vomiting, and anxiety. The per- 
{on is deſired to take nothing into his ſtomach for two 
hours after. this, by which means it is ſeldom or never 
rejected; and thus all the ſymptoms are conſiderably 
abated, the retching and vomiting either totally ceaſe 
or are very much leſſened, ſo that medicines may now 
be exhibited which the ſtomach would not have retain- 
ed before. Theſe are cooling acid juleps, or other 


antiſeptic remedies; but neither nitre nor any of its 


preparations will commonly be found to ſtay on the 
ſtomach; nor are the .nitrous medicines, or even the 
common anti-emetic draughts, proper to be given in 
this diſeaſe, even though they ſhould agree with the 


ſtomach, on account of their attenuating property. | 
I the patient has not a ſtool or two after drinking 


the warm water and vomiting, it is neceſſary to give a 


gentle purging clyſter : and when fix or eight hours 


reſt have been obtained, a gentle ſever; tn gr and 


of the bilious matter as we poſſibly can. Or t&the 
patient has a purging before, which ſometimes though 


very rarely happens, a doſe of toaſted rhubarb is given 


and an antiſeptic anodyne after it has operated, to abate 
and-check the too great purging, but not to ſtop it, 
as this evacuation has been always obſerved to be of 
ſervice, provided it be not too violent. | 
After this indication is completely anſwered, the 
next is to exhibit ſuch proper - antiſeptic medicines as 


may ſtop the putreſcent diſpoſition of the fluids. Here 


the "Peruvian bark would ſeem to be the moſt pro- 


per remedy , but unluckily the ſtomachs of the pa- 


tients in this diſeaſe are ſo much irritated, and ſo apt 
to reject every thing, that the bark cannot be retain- 
ed in any-form whatever. In this cafe Dr Percival re- 
commends columbo-root, the infuſion of which is found 
to be a powerſul antiemetic and antiputreſcent medi- 
cine, and might perhaps ſo far alter the ſtate of the 


ſtomach as to make it bear the bark. Dr Hillary, 


however, who was ignorant of the virtues of columbo, 
ſubſtituted the radix ſerpeniariæ Virgimane with ſuc- 
ceſs. 
on the ſtomach of the patients, but moderately raiſed 
the pulſe and fever, both of which are now too low. 
The following receipt was found the moſt agreeable 
and efficacious. - h 
R Rad. ſerpent. Virginian. 3ii. 
Croc. Ang. 3s. M. et infunde vaſe clauſo in aq bul. 
4. per horam unam ut col. Zvi. Adde aq. menth, 
ſimp. Zii. Vin. Maderienſ. Ziv. Syr. croc. vel ſyr. 
e mecon. Zi. Elix. vitriol. acid. q. ſ. ad grat. aci- 
dior. ſapor. Exhibe cochlearia duo vel tria ſingulis 
horis vel bihoris, vel ſaepius pro re nata. 
By the uſe of this medicine, and ſoft light nouriſh- 


ment taken in ſmall * the pulſe is uſually kept 


up 


s much 


A flight infuſion of this root not only ſat eaſily 
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v— this a little while, v 
but on the contrary that a coldneſs of the extreme 
parts comes on, the medicines muſt be made more 
warming, by increaſing the quantity of the ſnake-root 


eight ſtools, aud carried a good deal more 


kehre. up and the diſteraper goes off eats 
we find 


that the pulſe does not riſe, 


and ſaffron, or by adding vinum croceum, conſectio car- 


| diaca, or the like, but not by the uſe of volatile fpirits 
and ſalts, which hurt by their ſtimulating and diſſolving 
qualities. Bliſters our author reprobates in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, and affirms that he has ſeen the place where 
' a bliſter was applied turned perfectly black and ſpha- 
celated; ſo that if the ſpine and end of the ribs had 


not hindered, a large ſquare paſſage would have been 


opened into the cavity of the thorax, had the patient 
ved a few hours after tz. ate 
At the ſame time that the ſtrength of the patient is 
kept up by the medicines abovementioned; or by o- 
thers ſimilar, he gave repeated gentle purgatives every 
ſecond or third day, and ſometimes, when the ſymp- 
. toms were very 
days ſucceſlively. 
the beginning of the diſeaſe, it is ſeldom that ſuch a 
repetition of purging is neceſſary; and the Doctor gives 
the following remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of 
this method of treating the diſeaſe:· A young man 
about 24 years of age, ſurgeon to a Guinea ſhip, was 
brought into a houſe where I was viſiting a patient; 


ent, every day, for four or five 
ut if proper methods be taken in 


he was of a ſanguine robuſt conſtitution, a lover 


of ſpirituous liquors, and had been drunk three days 


and nights ſucceſſively, and in that condition had-run 
jeveral races on the hot ſea-ſhore, near noon, with the 


ſailors, in the heat of the ſun; and to complete his fol- 


ly, lay the laſt night, after that exerciſe, in the open 
air under a tamarind-tree all the night, where he was 
ſeized in the morning with all the ſymptoms of this fe- 
ver, in the moſt violent manner that I have everſeen 
any one. In this condition he was brought to the houſe 


where I was: his retching and vomiting were ſo in- 
_ cefiant, that he could not get time to ſay yes, or no, 
to the queſtions which I aſked, without waiting ſome 
time for it, each time; his eyes were red and inflamed, 


attended with a burning heat, as uſual in the begin- 


ning of this ſever; and he had all the other ſymp- 
. toms which attend the frit attack of this fever in the 
_. moſt violent manner, which I need not repeat. I er- 
dered Zxvi. of blood to be taken from him, which was 
very florid, thin, and much diſſolved; and then directed 
lim to drink warm water freely, and to vomit eight or 


ten times; and after that to take exira# 7 helaic. 
be jſs. and take nothing for two hours after it. But I 
ing gone, and he finding that he vomited with more 


caſe, leis ſickneſs and retching, with the warm water, 


than he did before, and being much alarmed at his ha- 
»ing this fever, he drank three gallons of the water, 
and brought up great quantities of yellow and blackith 
bilious matter with it, and waſhed his ſtomach effec- 
tally. He then took the extr. hebai. and flept 


chree or four hours after it; and the vomiting ceaſed : 


he took ſome panada, and four hours after that the 
purge of manna and tamarinds, &c. which 9 him 
0 


the pu- 
trid bilious matter off downwards ; and got ſome reſt 


repeated the purge on the third day, as directed. 


and recovering in ſo 
rule which the elegant Celſus recommends (ib, tutd, 


„ but weak and low, and his ſkin 
a little yellow, but much leſs ſo than uſual, unleſs when 
the bilious matter is thus carried of, I ordered him 
to take elix. vitriol acid. gut. 1x. three or four times 


.a-day for a few days, in an infuſion of mint-eaves with 


a little ſnake-root, made as tea; which he. did, and 

ſoon recovered perfectly well in ſeven or eight days 

« This patient being ſeiaed in ſo violent a manner, 
2 a time, and ſo near to the 


- 


et jucund?, not only confirmed the above manner of 
reaſoning on the cauſe and nature of this diſeaſe to be 


right, but made me determine to follow the ſame me- 
. thod as near as I poſſibly could ever fince, and I muſt 
called fo early | 
ſue it: which is too ſeldom the cafe; for in general 


ſucceſs alſo, when I am 
in che diſeaſe that I can ſtrictly pur- 


the phyſician is not called till the fourth or fiſth 
day, or after, when the putrid aerid bilious matter is 
a great part of it carried into the blood, which it has 


ſo diſſolved and brought its whole maſs into a colliqua- 
ted, putrid, gangreneſcent ſtate, that the beſt of me- 


and the moſt [efficacious medicines, however ju- 


diciouſly timed and applied, are ious and uncer- 


tain; or ſometimes it is ſo far advanced, that the ableſt 


phyſician can do no more than tell the relations of the 
ſick that it is too late, and that they can live but a 


few hours: for I know no diſeaſe in which the reco- 


very of the patient ſo much depends upon the right or 

method of treating it, at the very firſt attack or 
8 of the diſeaſe, as this fever does: for by 
thus diſcharging and carrying the putrid, acrimoni- 


ous, bilious matter, out of the body before much of it 
is carried into the blood, not only moſt of the bad 
{ſymptoms which attend the ſecond ſtate of the fever are 


prevented from coming on, but the hæmorrhagies, and 
the yellowneſs of the ſkin, - &c. alſo, and the fever ſoon 
taken off too; for I have never ſeen any hamorrhagy 


come on, and but little yellowneſs, or in ſome none, 
. when they were thus treated. N gb: 


And when the laſt ſtage of this fever is come cn 
before we are called in, provided that it is not at the 
very latter end of it, I have always found that this me- 


thod of gentle purging, whenever. the beforemention- 
ed ſymptoms indicate it, and a liberal uſe of the anti 


ſceptic medicines in the intervals, has been fo ſucceſsful, 
that I have ſeen but two patients that have died in this 
fever during the eight years paſt in which I treated 
it in this manner; and one of them was ſo weak that 
he could not take a ſpocnful of any thing, and ſo near 
his end that he died about two hours after without 
taking any medicine; and the other killed himſelf by 
drinking a gallon of cold water in leſs than three hours 
time (after taking half an ounce of manna in the morn- 
ing), which ſtruck ſuch a coldneſs into his whole body 
that he died; though I have viſited ſeveral every year, 
and in ſome years a great many: therefore I take the 
liberty of recommending this method to others, and 


after it: he then took of an antiſeptie julep often, n .awifh-itto be as ſucceſsful to all.” | 
light nouriſhment, a little acid, at the intervals; and 


To che genus of typhur alſo belong all thoſe fevers 
attended with very profuſe and debilitating ſweats, _ 
. 


Being called out of the town, I did not ſee him till Typhus. 
the fourth morning after; he faid that he had follo r- 
ed my directions; and I found him free from the fever 
and all its ſym 


Puts is a c 
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which have ſometimes, not without 
; ſuch as the Engliſh ſweating fick- 
neſs, Miliaris ſudatoria, Sauv. ſp. . Ephemera ſuda- 
toria, Sauv. ſp. 7. Ephemera Britannica, - Caius de eph- 
> > Gxnvs VI. SYNOCHUS, 

 " Synochus Sbauv. gen. 8 1. Lia. 13. re 
B+ Þ GMT RR 

IF hren itis Vog. 18. f 1 3 3 | 

Febris continua putrida Beerh. 730. ww 

| 10us' diſtemper, being a complica- 
tion of a Synocha and Typhus; for the diſcription and 


t 


cure of which, we muſt of conſequence refer to what 


hath been already ſaid concerning theſe diſcaſes. 
„ " Ee on 
Hectica, Sauv. gen. 83. Lin. 24. Vog. 80, Sag. 684. 
Tuis diſeaſe is reckoned by Dr Cullen to be merely 
ſymptomatic ; as indeed ſeems very probable, fince- it 
very generally accompanies abſorptions of pus into the 
blood from- internal ſuppurations, or indeed from ſuch 
as are external, provided they be very large or of a bad 
Deſeription. The beſt, indeed the only proper, de- 
ſcription of this diforder we have is that by Dr Heber- 
den. According to him, the appearance of the hectic 
fever is not unlike that of the genuine intermittent; 
from which, however, the diſeaſe is very different in 
its nature, while at the ſame time it is much more 
dangerous. In the true intermittent, the three ſtages 
of cold, heat, and ſweat, are far more diſtinctly mark- 
ed, the whole fit is much longer, the period which it 
obſerves is more conſtant and regular, and the inter- 
miſſions are more perfect, than in the hectic fe- 
ver. For in the latter, even in the cleareſt remiſ- 
ſion, there is uſually a feveriſh- quickneſs perceptible 
in the pulſe, which - ſeldom fails to exceed the ut- 
moſt limit of a healthy one by at leaſt 10 ſtrokes in 
minute, | . | | 


EC ods ofthe adi Cree foe fanetianes foc- 


ceeded by heat, and ſometimes immediately by a {ſweat 
without any intermediate ſtate of heat The heat will 
{ſometimes come on without any remarkable chillneſs 
preceding; and the chillneſs has been obſerved to go 
off without being followed either by heat or ſweat. 
The duration of theſe ſtages: is ſeldom the ſame for 
three fits together; and as it is not uncommon for one 
of them to be wanting, the length of the whole fit 


muſt vary much more than in the true intermittent: but 


in general it is much much ſhorter. 2 
A patient ſubjected to hectic fever is little or no- 
ching relieved by the coming on of the ſweat; but is 
often as anxious and reſtleſs under it as during the 
chillneſs or heat. When the ſweat is over, the fever 
will ſometimes continue; and in the middle of the fe- 
ver the chillneſs will return; which is a moſt certain 
mark of this diſeaſe.  _ 555 

Ihe hectic fever will return with great exactneſs, 
Uke an intermittent, for two or perhaps three fits; but 
Dr Heberden informs us, that he does not remember 
ever to have known. it to keep the ſame period for four 
fits ſucceſſively, The paroxyſm will now and then keep 
off for 10 or 12 days; and at other times, eſpecially 


_ clear in the intervals; 


NN E. 
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when the patient is very ill, it will return ſo frequent- HeRtica, 
ly on che fame day, that the chillneſs of a new fit will! 


follow immediately the ſweat of the former. It is not 
unuſual to have many threatenings of a ſhivering in 


the fame day; and ſome degree of drowſineſs is apt 


to attend the ceſſation of a fit. 

The urine in a true intermittent is clear in the fits 
and turbid in the intervals; but in the hectic fever it i; 
liable to all kinds of irregularity. It will be equally 
clear or turbid in 1 g= or turbid in the fits and 

nd ſometimes it will be, as in 
a true intermittent, clear during the fever, and thick 

Hectic patients often complain of pains like thoſ- 
of the rheumatiſm, which either affect by turns almolt 
every part of the body, or elſe return conſtantly to the 
ſame part; which is often at a great diſtance from the 
ſeat of the principal diſorder, and, as far as is known, 
without any peculiar connection with it. Thoſe pains 
are ſo violent in ſome patients, as to require a large 


quantity of opium. As far as Dr Heberden has ob- 


ſerved, they are moſt common, where the hectic ariſes 
from ſome ulcer open to the external air, as in cancers 
of the face, ' breaſt, &c. 


ſurpriſed to ſee ſwellings of the limbs, neck, or trun 
of the body, riſe up almoſt in an inſtant, as if the part 
was all at once grown fatter. Theſe fwellings are no: 
painful, hard, or diſcoloured, and they continue for ſe- 
veral hours. | : | 

Dr Heberden has ſeen this fever attack thoſe who 


ſeemed in tolerable health, in a ſudden and violent 
manner, like a common inflammatory one; and like 
that, alſo, in a very ſhort time bring them into im- 
minent danger of their lives; after which it has be- 
gun to abate, and to afford hopes of a perfect reco- 


very. But though the danger might be over for tlie 
whe and but little of a fever remain; yet that little 

s ſoon demonſtrated, that it was kept up by ſome great 
miſchief within, and, proving unconquerable by any 
remedies, has gradually undermined the health of the 
patient, and never ceaſed except with his life. This 
manner of its beginning, however, is extraordinary. 
It much oftener diſſembles its 1 1 at firſt; and 
creeps on ſo ſlowly, that the ſubjects of it, though they 
be not perfectly well, yet for ſome months hardly 
think themſelves ill; complaining only of being ſooner 
tired with exerciſe than uſual, of want of appetite, 
and of falling away. But gentle as the ſymptoms 
may ſeem, if the pulſe be quicker than ordinary, ſo as 
to have the artery to beat go times and pcrhaps 120 
times in a minute, there is the greateſt rea on to be 
apprehenſive of the event. In no diſorder, perhaps, 
is the pulſe of more uſe to guide our judgment than in 
the hectic fever: yet even here we muſt be upon our 
guard, and not truſt entirely to this criterion ; for one 
in about twenty patients, with all the worſt ſigns of decay 
from ſome incurable cauſe, which irreſiſtibly goes on 
to deſtroy his life, will ſhow not the ſmalleſt degree of 
quickneſs, nor any other irregularity of the pulſe, to 
tothe day of his death. | | 

Cauſes, &c. 
there is a great collection of matter formed in any part 
of the body ; but it — particularly attends upon the 
e r I 2b „ Ou ES a „ Se ! 2 5. 


inflam- 


Joined with this fever, and 
ariſing probably from one common cauſe, he has been 


'This fever will ſupervene whenever 
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Febres. inflammation of a ſcirrhons gland, and even upon one 
tat is ſight and only juſt beginning; the fever grow- 


ing worſe in proportion as the gland becomes more in- 
ſla med, ulcered, or gangrenous. And ſuch is the ling- 
cring nature of thoſe glandular diſorders, that the firſt 


of thoſe ſtages will continue for many months, and the 


ſecond for ſome years. 1 I 8 
If this ſcirrhous inflammation be external, or in the 
lungs, or ſome of che abdominal viſcera, where the 


diſturbance of their functions plainly points out the 


{cat of the diſorder, no doubt can be entertained con- 


cerning the cauſe of the fever. But if the part affec- 
ted be not obvious to the ſenſes, and its preciſe func- 


tions be not known, the hectic, which is there only part 
of the train of another diſeaſe, may be miſtaken for the 
primary or only one. | 0 


Lying. in women, on account of the violence ſaſ- 
tained in delivery, N die when affected with this 


fever. Women of the age of near 50 and upwards 
are particularly liable to it. For, upon the ceſſa- 


tion of their natural diſcharge, the glands of the 


breaſts, ovaries, or womb, too commonly begin to 
grow ſcirrhous, and proceed to be cancerous. Not 


only theſe, - but the glandular parts of all the abdo- | 
minal viſcera, are diſpoſed to be affected at this'parti- imitate, by making iſſues or applying bliſters near 


cular time, and to become the ſeats of incurable diſor - the ſeat of the diſeale ; but he cannot ſay with the ſame 


ders. | 


The in uries done to the ſtomach and liver by hard N 


drinking are attended with ſimilar ſymptoms, and ter- 
minate in the ſame manner. 


Dr FHeberden obferves, that the ſlighteſt wound by 


a ine pointed inſtrument is known upon ſome occaſions. 


ro bring on the greateſt diſturbances, and the moſt 
alarming ſymptoms, nay even death itſelf. For not 
only the wounded part will ſwell and be painful, but 


by turns almoſt every part of the body; and very diſ- 


tant parts have been known to. come even to ſuppura- 
tion. Theſe ſymptoms are conſtantly accompanied 
with this irregular intermittent, which laſts as long as a- 


ny of» them remain. ; 
This anomalous fever is never leſs dang- 


Prognyfis. 
erous than when it belongs to a kindly ſuppuration, in- 
to which all the diſeaſed parts are melted down, and for 
which-there is a proper outlet. . . 

The ſymptoms and danger from ſome ſmall punc- 
tures, with their concomitant fever, moſt frequently 
give way in a ſew days; though in ſome perſons they 
have continued for two or three months, and m others 
have proved fatal. | : 

The inflammation of internal ſcirrhous glands, or of 
thoſe in the breaſts, ſometimes goes off, and the fever, 
which depended upon it, ceaſes z but it much oftener 
happens, that it proceeds to cancerous and gangrenous 
ulcers, and terminates only in death. Death is alſo, 
al moſt univerfally, the conſequence - of hectic fever 
from tubercles of the lungs, which have in general at 
icaſt been conſidered as glandular bodies in a ſcirrhous 
ſtate. | | 

Cure. It is not to be expected that the ſame re- 


;edies will in every caſe be adapted to a fever 


which, ariſing from very different caules, is attend- 
ed with ſuch a variety of -ſymptoms. A mixture 
of aſaſetida and opium has in ſome perſons ſeemed 
ſingularly ſerviceable in this fever, when brought on 
by a ſmall wound ; but in moſt other caſes the princi- 


pal if not the ſole attention of the phyſieian muſt be HeQics, 

employed in relieving the ſymptoms, by tempering tie 
ng, by 
f, at the 
ſame time, continues Dr Heberden, he put the body 


heat, by preventing both coſtiveneſs and pu 
procuring fleep, and by ehecking the ſweats. 


into as good general health as may be, by air, exer- 


ciic, and a proper courſe of mild diet, he can perhaps 


do nothing better than to leave all the reſt to nature. 
In ſome few fortunate patients, nature appears to have 
ſuch reſources, as may afford reaſon for entertaining 
hopes of cure, even in very bad caſes. For ſome have 
recovered from this fever attended with every ſymptom 
of an abdominal viſcus incurably diſeaſed, after all 
probable methods of relief from art had been tried in 
vain, and after the fleſh and ſtrength were ſo exhauſted 
as to leave ſcarce any hopes from nature. I 
deplorable cireumſtances, there has ariſen a ſwelling 
not far from the probable ſeat of the diſorder, and 
yet without any diſcoverable communication with it. 
This ſwelling has come to an abceſs; in conſequence 


of which the pulſe has ſoon returned to its natural 
ſtate, as have alſo the appetite, fleſh and ſtrength. 
What nature has performed in thoſe rare caſes, Dr 


Heberden acquaints us, he has often endeavoured to 


fucceſs.”” ad ele | W 
It ſeems at preſent, Dr Heberden obſerves, the 
opinion of many practitioners, that the gangrenes will 
be ſtopped, and ſuppuration become more kindly, by 
the uſe of Peruvian bark; and therefore this remedy 
is always either adviſed or permitted in the irregular 
fever joined with ſuppurations and gangrenes. But 
he affirms he does not remember ever to have ſeen any 


good effect from the bark in this fever unattended. 


with an apparent ulcer; and even in gangrenes it ſo 
often fails, that in ſucceſsful cafes, where it has been 
adminiſtered, there muſt be room for ſuſpicion that 
that the ſucceſs was owing to another cauſe. Dr Heber- 
den acknowledges at the ſame time, that he never ſaw 
any harm from the bark, in theſe, or indeed in any 
other caſes, except a flight temporary purging or 
ſickneſs, where ic has happened to diſagree with the 


ſtomach, or where the latter has been loaded by ta- 
king the medicine too faſt, eſpecially in dry boluſes 


wrapped in wafer- paper. r e 
In hectic illneſſeſs, where all other means have proved 
ineffectual, a journey to bath is uſually propoſed by 


the friends, and wiſhed for by the ſiek; but Dr He- 


berden juſtly obſerves, that, beſides the fatigue and 
many inconveniences of a journey to a dying perſon, 
the Bath waters are peculiarly hurtful in this fever, 
which they never fail to increaſe, ' and thereby ag- 


gravate the ſufferings and haſten the death of the 


patient. | 
© ORDER IL” PHLEGMASLE. 


Phlegmaſiæ membranoſæ et parenchymatoſæ, Sauv. 
Claſs III. Ord, I. II. a> 605. | 
Morbi febriles phlogiſtici, Lin. Claſs III. 


Febres continuz compoſitæ inflammatoriæ, V. 
Morbi acuti febriles, Boerh.. 750. | 
Febres inflammatorie, Hof. II. 105. Juncl. 61. 
The phlegmaſiæ, or topical inflammations, are a- 
very numerous aſſemblage of diſeaſes. Their 5 
| char. 


In thoſe - 
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Practice. 


Phlegma- 


. M E i DI 


cluitaReviſies are, che general ſymptoms of fever, and 


4x: atopical inflammation, attended with the leſion of ſome 
important function. And in moſt inſtances, when 
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vered with a buffy coat. 


| Fhimoſis, Sauv. gen. 22. Lin. 297, Fig $48. | 


blood is drawn, it is found upon co: tion to bs co- 
Under- this order, many 
important genera are vation: rage er . hs 


a * conſideration. 


, 11 K. 
Gin VII- Plitocosts. 5 3 | 
Sp. I PaLoG051s.2KLEGMOME... |;,- | 
Phlegmone auctorum, Sauv. A 15. Lin. 39. 


„„ 
Inflammatio, Lin. 237 * —— 370. Jour _ 


This diſeaſe is a ſynocha fever, accompanied with an 
inflammation of ſomeparticular part eitherexternalorin- 
ternal, and conſequently it varies very much in its form 


and the degree of danger attending it, according to the 
ſituation and functions of the part affected with topical 


inflammation. To this' Oe 5 nen ES the 
following diſeaſes. -** | 4 
Furunculus, Sauv. gen. 16. Veg EL LON 171 1 Laan 
Terminthus, Yog. 38 1 LY 
Pupula, eh 275. en G ons 
Varus, YVog. 436. . 209 Srv p. 7. 
Bacchia, Tin 270i 03» 
Gutta Roſea, Sauv; gen. 4. eee 
Gutta roſacea, Veg. 437. ; ah 
Hordeolum, Sauv. gen, 2 Lins 946: Fi. 434 
Otalgia, Sauv. gen. 197. L V. 2 _ | 
Dolor otalgicus, Hoffm: II. rr 2g | 
Parulis, Jog. 362. ; 
Maſtodynia, Sauv. gen. 210. og. 153. 
Paronychia, Sauv. gen. 21. Lin. 258. = 345: 
Arthrocace, Sauv. gen. 78. Lin. 256. 
Paedarthrocace. Vog. 419. 
Spina ventoſa, Boerb. 526. 


paraphimoſis, Jeg. 349. 


For che cure ofinflammations, Dr Cullen 5 down 


the following indications. 1. To remove the remote 


cauſes when they are evident and continue to operate. 


2. To take off the phlogiſtic diatheſis affecting the 


whole ſyſtem, or the particular part. 3. To take off 


the ſpaſm of the particular part by remedies applied to 
the whole ſyſtem or to the part itſelf. 


The means of removing the remote cauſes will readi- 


ly occur, from conſidering the particular nature and 
cireumſtances of the different kinds. Acrid matters 
muſt be removed, or their action muſt be prevented, 


by the application of demulcents, Compreſſing and 
overſtretching powers muſt be taken away; and from 


their ſeveral circurnſtances, the means of doing ſo will 
be obvious. | 


The means of taking off the 1 diatheſis of 


the ſyſtem are the ſame with thoſe 
under the cure for ſynocha. 
the ſpaſm alſo from the particular part, are much the 


ready mentioned 


ſame with thoſe already mentioned. Only it is to be 


remembered, that topical bleedings, ſuch as cupping 
with ſcarifications, applying leeches, &c. are in this 
caſe much more indicated; and that ſome of the other 
remedies are to be directed more particularly to tlie 
part affected, as ſhall be more fully conſidered when 
we treat of thoſe diſeaſes KW W ith particular in- 
flammations. | 


The means of taking off 


ctr . 


When a tendency to ſuppuration is perceived, the Phlogoſis, 
— —-— 


proper indication is to promote the production of per- 
fect pus as much as poſſible. For this purpoſe various 
remedies, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a ſpecific power, have 
been propoſed: but it does not appear that any of them 
are poſſeſſed of a virtue of this kind; and, in Dr Cul- 
len's, opinion, all that can be done is. to favour the 
ſuppuration by ſüch applications as may ſupport a mo- 
derate heat in the part, by forme tenacity confine the 
perſpiration, and by an emollient quality may weaken 


the coheſion. of the teguments, and favour their eroſion 


As all abſceſſes are occaſioned by the effuſion of fluids 
and as in the caſe of certain effulions a ſuppuration be- 
comes not only unavoidable but deſirable, it may be 
ſuppoſed that moſt of the means of procuring a re- 
ſolution by diminiſhing the force of circulation, &c. 
ought to be avoided, but as we oblerve on the one 


hand, ' that a certain degree of increaſed impetus, or of 


the original ſymptoms of inflammation, is neceſſary to 
produce a proper fuppuration ; ſo it is then eſpecially 
neceſſary to avoid thoſe means of reſolution which may 
diminiſh too much the force of circulation. And on 
the other hand, as the impetus of the blood, when vio- 
lent, is found to prevent the proper ſuppuration; ſo, in 


ſuch caſes, though a tendency to ſuppuration may have 


begun, it may be proper to continue thoſe means of 
reſolution which moderate the force of the circulation, 


With reſpect to the pening of abſceſſes when com- 


pletely formed, ſee the article SuxcERx. | 
When an inflammation has taken a tendency to gan- 


| grene, that event is to be prevented by every poſſible 


means; and theſe muſt be different according to the 
nature of the ſeveral cauſes: but after a 0 ae has 
in ſome degree taken place, it can be cured only by 


| the ſeparation of the dead from the living parts. This 
in certain circumſtances can be performed, and moſt 
Properly, by the knife. In other caſes it can be done 


by exciting a ſuppuratory inflammation on the verge 
of the living part, whereby its coheſion with the dead 
part may be every where broken off, ſo that the latter 
may fall off by itſelf. While this is doing, it is pro- 
per to prevent the further putrefaction of the part, and 
its ſpreading wider, For this purpoſe various antiſep- 


tie applications have been propoſed: but Dr Cullen is 


of opinion, that while the teguments are entire, theſe 
applications can hardly have any effect; and therefore, 
that the fundamental procedure muſt be to ſcarify the 
part ſo as to reach the living ſubſtance, and, by the 
wounds made there, to excite the ſuppuration required. 
By the ſame inciſions alſo we give acceſs to anti- 
ſeptics, which may both prevent the progreſs of the 
putrefaction in the dead, and excite the inflammation 
neceſſary on the verge of the living parts. 

When the gangrene proceeds from the loſs of tone, 
and when this communicated to the neighbouring parts 
prevents that inflammation which, as we have ſaid, is 
requiſite to the ſeparation of the dead parts from the 
living, it will be neceſſary to obviate this loſs of tone 
by tonic medicines given internally ; and for this pur- 
pole the Peruvian bark has been found to be moſt ef- 
fectual. But when the gangrene ariſes from the vio- 
lence of inflammation, the bark may not only tail of 
proving a remedy, but may do harm: for its power 


as A tonic 1 eſpecially ſuited to thoſe caſes of gangrene 
which proceed from an original loſs of tone, as in the 


caſe 
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os caſe of palſy and edema; or in thoſe caſes where a them by reſolution, or er 


loſs of tone takes place while the original inflammatory 
ſymptoms are removed. 1 SY 

On the other hand, Mr Bell is of opinion, that in- 
ciſions made with a view to admit the operation of an- 
Uſeptic remedies. in gangrenes, as well as the remedies. 
themſelves, muſt be pernicious from the irritation yy 
vecaſion, and from the danger of wounding blood- 
veſſels, nerves, or tendons, and alſo by allowing a free 
paſſage for the putreſcent fluids into the parts not 
yet affected. And unleſs they be carried ſo deep as 
to reach the ſound parts, applications of the antiſeptic 
kind can never have any effect in anſwering the pur - 
poſe for which they were intended. "The fame auttor 
alſo remarks, that all the advantages commonly obſerved 
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from the great numberof 8 recommended for 


grene, are obtained with more eaſe, and generally 
ko! with more certainty, from the uſe of ſome gentle 
ſtimulating embrocation ; which, by exciting a flight 
Tritation upon the ſurface, eſpecially when alliſted by 
a free uſe of the Peruvian bark, produces for the m 
part ſuch a d of inflammation as is wiſhed for. 
With this view 


of vinegar and ſix of water, form a mixture of very pro- 
per ſtren 
degree of ſtimulus can either be eaſily increaſed or di- 
miniſhed according to circumſtances, by uſing a larger 
or ſmaller proportion of the ſalt.' As 


Whenever, either by the means recommended, or by 
a natural exertion of the ſyſtem, a ſlight inflammation 


appears between the diſeaſed and ſound parts, we may 
in general, with tolerable certainty, expect, that in due 
time the parts will be ſeparated ; and when a full ſup- 
puration is once fairly eſtabliſhed, there can be little 


doubt that the mortified parts will be ſoon and eaſily 


removed. | N | 5 
A complete ſeparation being effected, the remaining 
ſore is to be treated in the manner deſcribed under the 


article Suns ER Y; with a proper attention, at the ſame 
time, to the ſupport of the general ſyſtem by the con- 
tinuance of a nouriſhing diet, and the bark with ſuch 


quantities of wine as may ſeem neceſſary. 


With regard to the bark, however, it is proper to 


take notice of another caſe of mortification in which it 


is likewiſe unſucceſsful, as well as in that attended with 


an high degree of inflammation ; and that is, in thoſe 
mortifications of the toes and feet, common in old 
people, or which ariſe from any cauſe increaſing the 


rigidity of the veſſels to ſuch a degree as to prevent 


the motion of the fluids ates them. In this caſe 
Mr Pott has diſcovered, that 
tions are very unſucceſsful; but that by the free uſe 


Of opium, together with ſedatives and relaxants exter- 


nally applied, he has frequently ſeen the tumefaction 
of the feet and ancles fubſid2, the ſkin recover its na- 


tural colour, and all the mortified parts ſeparate in a 
very ſhort time, leaving a clean fore. But as to ſca- 
Tifications, Or any other attempt to ſeparate artificially 


the mortified from the ſound part, he thinks them 


very prejudicial, by giving pain ; which is generally of 
elclt n in this Feats, and which ſeems to have a 
great ſhare m producing the other evils. 5 

The other terminations of inflammation either do 


not admit of any treatment except that of preventing 


has frequently known a weak ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac; = drachm of the ſalt to two ounces 


for every purpoſe of this kind. But the 


kinds of warm applica- 
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Erythema | 
Pernio, Lin. 2 9. Fog. 350. 
ythema ambultio, Save, ip. 2. ß. 
pelas ambuſtio, San, ſp. .. 
Compbuſtura, Lin 4. pl IF 
_ ._ Combuſtio, Boerb. 476. F 
| Encauſis, — ³˙·O1ꝛ 
thema ab acri alieno applicato. 
ryſipelas Chinenſe, Sauv. fp. 7. 
Erythema ab acri inquilinßo. ny 
Erythema intertrigo, Savv. ſp. 85. 
Ingntertrigo, Lin. 247+ Veg. 502. 
Erythema a compreſſio nee.. 
| ema paratrima, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Erythema a punctura, Save. ip. 9. 

F a veſpis, Sauv. ſp. 19. e 
Fiydracia avelpis, Sauv. ſp. .. 
Eryſipelas ſymptomatic um, Cauv. ip. 6 p 

The word erythema doth not apply to any primary diſ- 
eaſe, but to a great number r thoſe cutaneous inflam- 
mations denominated by another general t. 
eryfipelas, or St Anthony's fire; and which being 
commonly ſymptomatic, of ſome other inflammation or 
diſorder, are to be removed only by removing the pri- 
"uy diſeaſe ; the erythema is found ſcarcely to bear 
any kind of warm application to itſelf; and is very apt, 
if treated as a primary diſeaſe, to terminate in a gan- 
grene of the part affected, or ſome other diſorder ſtill 
more dangerous. The difference between the phlegmon 
or preceding ſpecies, and ery/bema, according to Dr 
Cullen, is, that, in the former, the inflammation ſeems 
particularly to affect the veſſels on the internal ſurface 
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of the ſkin, communicating with the lax ad acent cel- 


lular texture; whence a more copious effuſion, and that 
too of ſerum convertible into pus, takes place. In 
the erythema the affection is of the veſſels on the ex- 


ternal ſurface of the ſkin communicating with the ee 


mucoſum, which does not admit of any effuſion but 
what ſeparates the cuticle and gives occaſion to the 
formation cf a bliſter, while the ſmaller ſize of the 
veſſels admits only of the effuſion of a thin fluid very 
ſeldom convertible into pus. For the cure of the fever 
attended with crythema or erfiypelas, ſee below; and 
{or the external treatment of erythema, ſec the article 
SURGERY. | | 


\ Gznus VIII. OPHTHALMIA. 
| Inflammation of the Erts. 
Ophthalmia, Sauv. gen. 196. Lin. 43. Vog. 341. 
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Sag. 231. Junch, 24. 
Chemoſis, Vog. 46. 
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Inflammatio oculorum, Zoffm. II. 165. 

_  Ophthalmia taraxis, Sauv. p. 1 
Ophthalmia humida, Sauv. ip. 8. 
Ophthalmia ehemoſis, Sauv. ip. 12. 

Ophthalmia eryſipelatoſa, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Ophthalmia puſtuloſa, Sauv. ip. 6. 
Ophthalmia phlyAznodes, Sauv. ſp. 21. 
Ophthalmia choroeidca, Sauv. ſp. 123. 
Ophthalmia tenebricoſa, Sauv. ip. 10. 
Ophthalmia trachoma, Sauv, ip. 4. 
. Ophthalmia ſicca, Sauv. ip. 57. Te 
Ophthalmia angularis, Squv. ſp. 14. 
Ophthalmia tuberculoſa, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Ophthalmia trichiaſis, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Ophthalmia cancroſa, Sauv. ſp. 15. 
Ophthalmia a ſynechia, Sauv. ſp. 16. 
Ophthalmia a lagophthalmo, Sauv. ſp. 17. 
Ophthalmia ab elcomate, Sauv. ſp. 18. 
Ophthalmia ab ungue, Sauv. ip. 19. 
Ophthalmia a corneæ fiſtula, Sauv. ſp. 20. 
Ophthalmia uvez, Sauv. ſp. 22. 
Ophthalmia metaſtatica, Sauv. ip. 24. 
Ophthalmia ſcrophuloſa, Sauv. ſp. . 
Ophthalmia ſyphilitica, Sauv. 1p. 11 
Ophthalmia febricoſa, Sauv. ſp. 23. 


From reading this long liſt of diſtinctions which 


authors have invented in the ophthalmia, it is evident, 


that by far the greateſt part of them are ſymptomatic, 
or merely the conſequences of other diſorders preſent 
in the habit; and therefore the remedies muſt be 
directed towards the removal of theſe pr mary diſor- 
ders; and when they are gone the ophthalmia wiil be 


removed of courſe.” © Dr Cullen obſerves, that the in- 


flammation of the eye may be conſidered as of two 
kinds; according as it is ſeated in the membranes of 
the ball of the eye, when it is named opbthalmia me- 
branerum ; or as it is ſeated in the ſebaceous glands 


placed in the tarſus, or edges of the eye-lids, in which 


caſe it may be termed opbthalmia tai. Theſe two 


kinds are very frequently connected together, as the 


one may excite the other ; but they are ſtill to be di- 
ſtinguiſned according as the one or the other may hap- 
pen to be the primary atfection. e 
1. The mflammation of the membranes of the eye af- 
fects eſpecially, and moſt frequently, the adnata, and 
appears in a turgefcence of its veſſels; ſo that the red 
veſſels which are naturally there, become not only in- 


creaſed in ze, but many more appear than in a natu- 
ral Rate. This turgeſcence of the veſſels is attended 


with pain, eſpecially from the motion of the ball of 
the eye; and this irritation, like every .other, applied 
to the ſurface of the eye, produces an effuſion of tears 
from the lacrymal gland. _ 

"'Fhe: inflammation commonly, and chiefly, affects 
the adnata ſpread on the anterior part of the bulb of 
the eye; but uſually fpreads alſo along the continua- 
tion of the adnata on the inſide of the palpebræ; and 
as that is extended on the tarſus palpebrarum, the ex- 
cretories of the ſebaceous: glands opening there are 
alſo frequently affected. When the affection of the 
adnata is conſiderable, it may be communicated to the 
fubjacent membranes of the eye, and even to the reti- 
na itſelf z which thereby acquires ſo great ſenſibility, 


* 
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that every impreſſion of light becomes painſul. The Ophthal- 


inflammation of the membranes of the eye is in diffe- 
rent degrees, according as the adnata is more or leſs 
affected, or according as the inflammation is either of 
the adnata alone, or of the ſubjacent membranes alſo ; 
and upon theſe differences, different ſpecies have been 
eſtabliſhed ; but they ſeem all to differ only in degree, 
and are to be cured by the ſame remedies more or leſs 
ker doen 1 | | 

e. proximate cauſe of ophthalmia is not different 
from that of inflammation in general; and the dif- 


ferent circumſtances of ophthalmia may be explained 


by the difference of its remote cauſes, and by the dif- 


ferent parts of the eye which it happens to affect; as 
may be underſtood by what has been already ſaid. 


We ſhall therefore proceed to give an account of the 


method of cure. | 
The great objects to be aimed at in the treatment 
of ophthalmia, are, in the firſt place, the reſolution 


of the mflammation which has already taken place; 
and, ſecondly, the removal of thoſe conſequences which 


frequently ariſe from the inflammation, eſpecially if 
it have been of long ſtanding. But beſides theſe, 


while it has appeared from former obſervaticn, that 


there is a peculiar diſpoſition to the diſeaſe, practices 


may often be ſucceſsfully employed to combat this diſ- 


poſition, and thus prevent the return of the affection. 
The ophthalmia membranarum requires the reme- 
dies proper for inflammation in general ; and when the 
deeper-ſeated membranes are affected, and eſpecially 
when a pyrexia is preſent, large general bleedings may 
be neceſſary. But this laſt is feldom the caſe ; and, 
for the moſt part, the ophthalmia is an affection mere- 


ly local, accompanied with little or no pyrexia. Ge- 


neral bleedings therefore have little effect upon it, and 
the cure is chiefly to be obtained by topical bleedings, 
that is, blood drawn from the veſſels near the inflamed 
part; and opening the jugular vein, or the temporal 
artery, may be conſidered as in ſome meaſure of this 
kind. It is commonly ſufficient to apply a number of 
leeches round the eye; but it is perhaps ſtill better 
to draw blood by cupping and ſcarifying upon the 
temples. In many caſes, the moſt effetual remedy 


is to ſcarify the internal ſurface of the inferior eye-lid, 


and to cut the turgid veſſels upon the adnata ivlelf. 
Befides the blood-letting, purging, as a remedy ſuited 
to mflammation in genera}, has been conſidered as pe- 


culiarly adapted to. inflammation in any part cf the. 
head, and therefore to ophthalmia ; and it is ſometimes 


uſeful : but, for the reaſons given before with reſpect 
to general bleeding, purging in the caſe of ophthal- 
mia does not prove uſeful m any proportion to the eva- 
cuation excited. For relaxing the ſpaſm in the part, 
and taking off the determination of the fluids to it, 
bliſtering near the part has commonly been found uſe- 
ful. When the inflammation does not yield to the 
application of bliſters after topical bleeding, great 
benefit is often obtained by fupportmg a-difcharge 
from the bliſtered part, under the form of an iſſue, by 
which means a more permanent determination of 
blood from the part is obtained. 


It is probably alio on the ſame principle that the 


effects obtained from the uſe of errhine medicines 

in obſtinate caſes of ophthalmia are to be accounted 
for. By theſe errhines, in particular, which occaſion 
| and 
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ewa and ſupport for ſome time a great diſcharge, from the 


1 fiv. noſe, at benefit has often been obtained. The- 

new? of aſarabacca, or the infuſion of hippocalta- 
num, ſnuffed up the noſe at bed-time in proper doſes, 
are often productive of the beſt effects, when many 
other remedies have been tried in vain._.... 


Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, admits of 


topical applications. All thoſe, however, which. in- 


creaſe the heat and relax the veſſels of the part, prove 
hurtful; and the admiſſion of cool air to the eye, and 
the application of cooling and aſtringent medicines 
which at the fame time do not produc 
prove ufeful. Of all theſe the ſolution of acetated 
lead, aſſiduouſly applied, is perhaps the beſt. In the 
cure of this diſtemper, indeed, all irritation muſt 


carefully be avoided, particularly that of light; and 


the only certain means of doing this is by keeping the 
patient in a very dark chamber. . 
2. In the ophthalmia tarfi, the ſame medicines may be 
neceſſary, as have been already recommended, for the 
ophthalmia membranarum. However, as the ophthal- 
mia tarſi may often depend upon an acrimony depoſit- 
ed in the ſebaceous glands of the part, ſo it may re- 
quire various internal remedies according to the variety 
of the acrimony in fault; for which we muſt reſer to 
the conſideration of ſcrophula, ſyphilis, or other diſ- 
eaſes with which this ophthalmia may be connected; 
and where theſe ſhall not be evident, certam remedies 
more generally adapted to the evacuation of acrimony,, 


ſuch as mercury, may be employed. In the ophthal- 
mia tarſi, it almoſt conſtantly happens that ſome ul- 


cerations are formed on the tarſus. Theſe require the 
application of mercury and copper, which alone may 
ſometimes cure the whole affection; and they may be 
uſeful even when the diſeaſe depends upon a fault of 
the whole ſyſtem. *, | | ee 
Both in the ophthalmia membranarum, and in the. 
ophthalmia tarſi, it is neceſſary to obviate that glueing 
together 'of the eye-lids which commonly happens in 
ſleep; and which may be done by infinuating a little 
of any mild unctuous medicine between the eye-lids be- 
fore the patient ſhall go to ſleep, 


The ſlighter kinds of inflammations from the duſt 

or the ſun, may be removed by fomenting with warm 
milk and water, adding a ſmall portion of brandy ; 
and by anointing the borders of the eye-lids with un- 
guentum tutiæ, or the like, at night, eſpecially when 
thoſe parts are excoriated and ſore. But in bad caſes 
after the inflammation has yielded a little to evacua- 
tions, the cataplaſma aluminis of the London pharma- 
copœia ſpread on lint, and applied at bed-time, has been 
found the beſt external remedy. Before the uſe of 
the latter, the ſolution of white vitriol is preſcribed 
with advantage ; and in violent pains it is of ſervice 
to foment frequently with a decoction of white poppy 
heads. One of the moſt common and moſt diſagree- 
able conſequences of ophthalmia, is an offuſcation of. 
the cornea, ſo far obſtructing the paſſage of light as 
to diminiſh or prevent viſion. This is ſometimes ſo 
confiderable as to admit of removal by. operation: 
but in fighter caſes it may often be removed by the 
application of different gentle eſcharotics; and in this 


way, without the leaſt danger of any inconvenience, 


good effects are often obtained, from gently introdu- 
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uce irritation, 


eing into the eye at bed; time a 20 
equal parts of cryſtals of tartar and ſagar. 

Where there is a diſpoſition to frequent, returns of 
this affection, the Peruvian. bark is often employed 


' with ſucceſs in combating 'it : But nothing in general 


anſwers better 


than frequent and regular cold bathing 
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Genvs IX. PHRENITIs. 

Px ExT, or Inflammation of the Bruin. 

Phrenitis, Sauv. gen. 101. Lis. 25. Sag. gen. 301 
Boerb. 771. e Il. 131. JT z r 
IJ... 8 
Cephalitis, Sand. gen: 109. Sag. gen. 310. 
Spann e, . 
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Phrenitis vera, Saub. ſp f. Boerb. 771. . +a 
Phrenitis idiopathica, Junck. . 

_ Cephalalgia inflammatoria, Sauv. Sp. 9. 
Cephalitis ſpontanea, Sauv. 1p. 3. 
Cephalitis ſiriaſis, Sauv. Tp. 4 
222 PEITSTTIOTOTS 
Cephalitis Littriana, Sauv. ſp. 57. 


Dr Cullen obſerves, that the true phrenitis, 'of in 
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flammation of the membranes or ſubſtance of the brain, 


is very rare as an original diſeaſe : but, as a ſymptom 
of others, much more frequent; of which the following 
kinds are enumerated by different authors. _ | 
Phrenitis fynochi pleuriticæ, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Phrenitis ſynochi ſanguinez, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
 Phrenitis calentura, Sauv. ſp. 11. it 
Phrenitis Indica, ' Sauv. Ip. 12. 
Cephalitis Agyptiaca, nnn 
Cephalitis epidemica anno 1510, Sauv. ip. 6. 
Cephalitis verminoſa, Sauv, ip. 7. 
Cephalitis cerebelli, Sauv. ſp. 8. 
Phrenitis miliaris, Sauv. ſp. 3 
Pghrenitis varioloſa, Sauv. ip. 5. 
- Phrenitis morbillofa, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
- Phremitis a plica, Sauv. ſp. 8. 

Phrenitis aphrodiſiaca, Sauu. 1p. 9.  _ 
 Phremitis a tarantiſmo, Sauv. Ip. 14 
— Phrenitis hydrophobica, Sauv. ſp. 15. 
_*Phremitis a dolore, Sauv. ſp. 13. 

Cephalitis traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


Deſcription. + The ſignus of an impending phrenitis 


+ 
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are, immoderate and continual watchings; or if any 


ſleep. be obtained, it is diſturbed with dreams and 
gives no refreſiment;; acute and laſting pains, eſpe- 
cially in the hind part of the head and neck; little 
thirſt; a great and ſlow reſpiration, as if proceeding 
ſrom the bottom of the breaſt, the pulſe ſometimes 
ſmall and flow, ſometimes quick and frequent; a ſup- 
preſſion of urine; and. forgetfulneſs. The diſtemper 


when preſent may be known by the following ſigns: 


The veins of the head ſwell, and the temporal arteries 


throb much; the eyes are fixed, | ſparkle, and have a 


fierce aſpect; the ſpeech is incoherent, and the pa- 
tient behaves. very roughly to the 'by-ſtanders, with 
furious attempts to get out of bed, not indeed con- 


nually, but returning as it were by paroxyſms; the 


tongue is dry, rough, yellow, or black; there is a 
coldneſs of the external parts; a proneneſs to anger; 
chattering of the teeth; a trembling of the — 
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and actually do gather the naps of the bed clothes. 
Cauſes , and perfons ſulject to, this diforder. People 
of a hot and bilious habit of body, and ſuch as are of 
a paſſionate diſpoſition, are apt to be affected with 
phrenitis. In the ſame danger are thoſe who uſe much 
ſpices, or are given to hot and ſpirituous liquors; 
who have been expoſed more than uſual to the ſun, 
or obliged to undergo immoderate ſtudies or watchings; 
who are ſubject to head-achs, or in whom ſome cu- 
ſtomary hemorrhages have been ſtopped; or the diſ- 
eaſe may ariſe from ſome injury offered to the head 
externally. Dr Pringle obſerves, that the phrenitis, 
when conſidered as an original diſeaſe, is apt to attack 
ſoldiers. in the ſummer-ſeaſon when they are expoled 
to the heat of the ſun, and eſpecially when aſleep and 
in liquor. A ſymptomatic phrenitis is alſo more fre. 
quent in the army than elſewhere, on account of the 
violence done to all fevers when the ſick are carried in 
waggons from the camp to an hoſpital, where the very 
noiſe or light alone would be ſufficient, with more de- 
licate natures, to raiſe a phrenzy. From theſe and ſi- 
milar cauſes, a ſtate of active inflammation, affecting 
ſome parts within the cranium, is produced: and there 
can be no doubt, that from this all the ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe ariſe, and particularly that peculiar delirium 
which characteriſes it. But in what manner local 


| diſeaſes, even of the brain itſelf, produce affections of 


the mind, we are {till totally in the dark. 
Prognojſis, Every kind of phrenitis, whether idio- 
pathic or ſymptomatic, is attended with a high degree 


of danger; and, unleſs removed before the fourth day, 


a gangrene or ſphacelus of the meninges readily takes 
place, and the patient dies delirious. The following 
are the moſt fatal ſymptoms : A continual and furious 
delirium, with watching ; thin watery urine, white 
fæces, the urine and ſtools running off involuntarily 
or a total ſuppreſſion of theſe excretions ; a ready dil- 
poſition. to become ſtupid, or to faint ; trembling, ri- 
gor, chattering of the teeth, convulſions, hiccough, 
coldneſs of the extremities, trembling of the tongue, 
{hrill voice, a ſudden ceſſation of pain, with apparent 
tranquillity, The following are favourable : Sweats, 
apparently critical, breaking out; a ſeeming effort of 
nature to terminate the diſeaſe by a diarrhœa; a large 
hemorrhagy from the noſe ; ſwellings of the glands 
behind the ears; hzxmorrhoids. 
Cure. From what has been ſaid of the theory of 
this diſeaſe, the cure muſt entirely depend on obtaining 
a reſolution of the inflammation. The objects chiefly 
to be aimed at with this view are, 1. The removal of 
ſuch exciting cauſes. as continue to operate. 2. The 
diminution of the momentum of the blood in the cir- 
culating ſyſtem in general. 3. The diminution of 
impetus at the brain in particular: and, 4. The avoid- 
ing circumſtances which tend. either to accelerate the 
motion of the blood or to give determination to the 
head. | | | 
Different practices may be uſed with theſe inten- 
tions; but here the moit powerful remedies are to be 
immediately employed.. Large and repeated bleedings 
are eſpecially neceſſary ; and. theſe too taken from 
veſſels as near as poſſible to the part affected. The 


apening the temporal artery has been recommended 


and with ſome reaſon: but as the practice is attended 
Vor, IX. | 
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with ſome inconveniences, perhaps the opening of the Phrenitis. 


jugular veins may prove more effectual; with which, 


however, may be joined the drawing of blood from the 


temples by cupping and ſcarifying. It is alſo pro- 
bable, that purging may be of more uſe in this than 
in ſome other inflammatory affections, as it may ope- 
rate by revulſion. For the ſame purpoſe of revulſion, 
warm pediluvia are a remedy, but rather ambiguous. 
The taking off the force of the blood in the veſſels of 
the head by an erect poſture is generally uſeful, Bli- 
{tering is allo uſeful, but chiefly when applied near to 
the part affected. In ſhort, every part of the antiphlo- 
giltic regimen is here neceſſary, and particularly the 
admiſſion of cold air. Even cold ſubſtances applied 
to the head have been found uſeful ; and the applica- 
tion of ſuch refrigerants as vinegar is certainly proper. 


ſtate of the brain. On the whole, however, it muſt be 
remarked, that practitioners are very uncertain with re- 
gard to the means proper to be uſed in this diſeaſe ; and 
the more fo, that the ſymptoms by which the diſeaſe is 
commonly judged to be preſent, appear ſometimes 
without any internal inflammation; and on the other 
hand, diſſections have ſhown that the brain has been 
inflamed, where few of the peculiar ſymptoms of in- 
flammation had appeared before. 55 


Genus X. CYNANCHE. 


Cynanche, Sauv. gen. 110. Lin. 33. Sag. gen. zoo. 
Angina, Jeg. 49. Hoſſm. II 125. Junck. 30. 
Angina inflammatoria, Beerh. 798. 


Sp. I. CyNANCHE TONSILLARIS. 


The Inflammatory Quixsr. 


Cynanche tonfillaris, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Anginz inflammatoria, ſp. 5. Boerh. 805. 


Deſcription. This is an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the fauces, affecting principally that con- 
geries of mucous follicles which forms the tonfils ; and 
from thence ſpreading along the velum and uvula, o 
as frequently to affe& every part of the mucous mem- 


— — 


Opiates are thought tobe hurtful in every inflammatory 
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brane. Thediſeaſe appears by ſome tumour and redneſs 


of the parts; is attended with a painful and difficult 
deglutition; a troubleſome clammineſs of the mouth 
and throat; a frequent but difficult excretion of mu- 
cus; and the whole is accompanied with pyrexia. The 
inflammation and tumor are commonly at firſt moft 
conſiderable in one tonſil; and afterwards, abating in 
that, increaſe in the other. This difeaſe is not con- 
tagious. | 9 

Cauſes of and perſons ſubjed to, this diſorder. This 
diſeaſe is commonly occalioned by cold externally ap- 


plied, particularly about the neck. It affects eſpecially 


the young and ſanguine; and a diſpoſition to it is often 
acquired by habit. It occurs eſpecially in the ſpring 
and autumn, when viciſſitudes of heat and cold fre- 

quently take place. | 
F rognofis. This ſpecies of quinſy terminates fre- 
quently by reſolution, tometimes by ſuppuration, but 
hardly ever by gangrene; though in 1ome caſes ſſoughy 
ſpots appear on the fauces: the progi.ofis therefore is 

generally favourable. 

Cure. As the principal morbid affetion in this 
diſeate, on which all its characteriſing ſymptoms im- 
X mediately 
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mediately depend, is the active inflammation in the 
tonſils and neighbouring parts, the object firſt and 
principally to be aimed at in the cure is to obtain a- 
reſolution of this inflammation. Sometimes, however, 
it is neceſſary to have recourſe to practices, with the 
view of obviating urgent ſymptoms before a reſolution 
can be effected: and in other caſes, where a reſolution 
cannot be obtained, it mult be the aim of the practi - 
tioner to promote a ſpeedy and favourable ſuppuration. 
After ſuppuration has taken place, the proper means 
ef promoting a diſch of the purulent matter will 
conclude the cure. Here ſome bleeding may be ne- 
ceſſary; but large and general evacuations are ſeldom 
beneficial. The opening ot the ranular veins ſeems to 
be an inſignificant remedy, according to Dr Cullen 
but is recommended as efficacious by Sir John Imp 09 : 
rom 


more benefit, however, may in general be derived 
leeches to the external fauces. inflammation may 
be often relieved by moderate aſtringents, and particu- 


larly by acids applied to the parts affected. In many 
caſes, nothing has been found to give more relief than 
the vapour of warm water received into the fauces. 
Beſides theſe, bliſtering, and ſtill more frequently 
rubefacient medicines, are applied with ſucceſs, as well 
antiphlogiſtic purgatives; and every part of the an- 
tiphlogiſtic regimen is to be obſerved, except the ap- 
plication of cold. Sir John Pringle recommends a 
thick piece of flannel moiſtened with two parts of 
common ſweet oil, and one of ſpirit of hartſhorn (or 
in a larger proportion, if the ſkin will bear it), to be ap- 
plied to the throat, and renewed once every four or five 
hours. By this means the neck, and ſometimes the 


whole body, is put into a ſweat, which after bleeding 
either carries off or leſſens the inflammation. 


When 
the diſeaſe takes a tendency to ſuppuration, nothing 
will be more uſeful than the taking into the fauces the 
ſteams of warm water. Benefit is alſo obtained from 
poultices applied to the external fauces. When the 
abſcels is attended with much ſwelling, if it break not 
ſpontaneouſly, it ought to be opened by a lancet; and 
this does not require much caution, as even the in- 
tiammatory ſtate may be relieved by ſome ſcarification 
ef the tonſils. When this diſeaſe runs very rapidly to 
ſuch a height as to threaten ſuffocation, it is ſometimes 
neceſſary to have recourſe to bronchotomy as the only 
mean of ſaving the life of the patient. But there is 
reaſon to believe that this operation has ſometimes been 
employed where it was not.neceflary : and we may 
ſafely venture to ſay, that it is but ſeldom requiſite ; 
mſomuch that Dr Cullen tells us, that he has never m 
kis practice ſeen any caſe requiring bronchotomy. 


Sp- II. CyNANCHE MALIGNA. | 
The malignant, putrid, or ulcerous so THROAT. 


Cynanche maligna, Sauv. ſp. 3. | 
r 47 1p ulceroſa, Sauv. Lar. a. Journ. de Med. 
1758. 

Cynanche gangrznoſa, Sauv. var. b. Journ. de 
Med. 1756. x | 
Ulcera faucium et gutturis anginoſa et lethalia. Hiſ- 
panis Garrotille, Lud. Mercat. conſult. 24. 
Angina ulceroſa, Fethergill's Account of the ulce- 
rous ſore throat, edit. 1951, Huxham on the ma- 
lignant ulcerous ſore throat, from 1751 to 1753. 


Febris epidemica cum angina ulcuſculoſa, 
Practical Hiſtory, Boſton 1736. 
Angina epidemica, Rufſe/, Oecon. 


. ” 


= 


Angina 7 vom , Withermg's Diſſert. Inaug. E- 
dend. 1 76 . x * S + 98 
Angina ſuffocativa, Bard's Inquiry, New-York, 
.— Og 
Angina maligna, John/ione on the malignant Angi- 
na, Worceſter, 1999. e : 
Hiſtory and deſcription.” This diſtemper is not par- 


ticularly deſcribed by the ancient phyſicians; though 
perhaps the Syrian and Egyptian ulcers mentioned a 
Aretzus Cappadox, and the peſtilent ulcerated tonſils 
we read of in Aeticus, Amideus were of this nature. 
Some of the ſcarlet fevers mentioned by Morton ſeem 
alſo to have approached near to it. In the beginning 
of the laſt century, a diſeaſe exactly ſimilar to this 5 
deſcribed by the phyſicians of that time, as raging 
with t violence and mortality in Spain and ſome 
parts of Italy; but no account of it was publiſhed in 


this country till the year 1748, when a very accurate 


one was drawn up by Dr Fothergill, and in 1752 by 
Dr Huxham. The latter obſerves, that this diſeaſe 


was preceded by long, cold, and wet ſeaſons ; by which 


probably the bodies of people were debilitated, and 
more apt to receive. contagion, which poflibly alſo 
might be produced by the ſtagnant and putrid waters. 

| The attack of this diſeaſe was very different in dif- 
ferent perſons. Sometimes a rigor, with fulne's and 
ſoreneſs of the throat, and painful ſtiffneſs of the neck, 
were the firſt ſymptoms complained of. Sometimes 
alternate chills and heats, with ſome degree of giddi- 
neſs, drowſineſs, or head-ach, uſhered in the diſtemper. 
It ſeized others with much more feveriſh ſymptoms ; 
great pain of the head, back, and limbs; a vaſt op- 
preſſion of the præcordia, and continual ſighing. Some 
grown perſons went about for ſome days in a drooping 
ſtate with much uneaſineſs and anxiety, till at laſt they 
were obliged to take to their beds. Thus various was 
the diſeaſe, ſays Dr Huxham, at the onſet. But it com- 
monly began with chills and heats, load and pain of 
the head, ſoreneſs of throat, and hoarſeneſs; ſome 
cough, ſickneſs at ſtomach, ſrequent vomiting and 
purging, in children eſpecially, which were ſometimes 
very ſevere; though a contrary ſtate was more com- 
mon to the adult. There was in all a very great de- 
jection of ſpirits, very ſudden weakneſs, great heavi- 
neſs on the breaſt, and faintneſs, from the very begin- 
ning. 'The pulſe in general was quick, ſmall, and 


_ fluttering, though ſometimes heavy, and undulating. 


The urine was commonly pale, thin, and crude ; how- | 
ever in many grown perſons, it was paſſed in ſmall 


quantities and high-coloured, or like turbid whey. 


The eyes, were heavy, reddiſh, and as it were weeping 3 
the countenance very often full, fluſhed, and bloated, 
though ſometimes pale, and funk. | | 

How ſlight ſoever the diſorder might appear in tho 
day time, at night the ſymptoms became greatly ag- 
gravated, and the feveriſh habit very much increaſed, 


nay, ſometimes a- delirium occurred on the very fi 


night; and this exacerbation conſtantly returned thro? , 
the whole courſe of the diſzaſe. Indeed, when it was 
conſiderably on the decline, our author fays he has 
been often pretty much ſurpriſed to find his 3 | 
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denly, even at the very- 


yhich oftentimes inc 


when they are ſtrangled wi 


left tolerably cool and ſedate in the day. 

Some few hours after the ſeizure, and ſometimes 
cotemporary with it, a ſwelling and ſoreneſs of the 
throat was perceived, and the tonfils became very 
tumid and inflamed, and many times the parotid and 
maxillary glands ſwelled very much, and very ſud- 

beginning; ſometimes ſo 
much as even to threaten ſtrangulation. The fauces 
alſo very ſoon appeared of a high florid red, or rather 
of a bright crimſon cqlour, very , and gloſly ; 
and moſt commonly qn the uvula, tonſils, velum pa- 
or aſh-coloured ſpots appeared ſcattered up and down, 
d very faſt, and ſoon covered 
one or both the tonſils, uvula, &c. thoſ: in the event 
proved ſloughs of ſuperficial ulcers (which ſometimes, 
howeyer, eat very deep into the parts). The tongue 
at thig time, though only white and moiſt at the top, 
was very foul at the root, and covered with a thick 


yellowiſh or brown coat. 'The breath alſo now be- 


gan to be very nauſeons; which offenſive ſmell in- 
creaſed hourly, and in ſome became at length intole- 
rable, and that too ſometimes even to the patients 
themſelves. _ | 

The ſecond or third day every ſymptom became 


much more aggravated, and the fever much more con- 


ſiderable; and thoſe that had ſtruggled with it tole- 
rably well for 30 or 40 hours, were forced to ſubmit. 
The reſtleſſneis and anxiety greatly increaſed, as well 
as the difficulty in ſwallowing. The head was very 
giddy, pained, and loaded; there was generally mare 
or leſs of a delirium; ſometimes a pervigilium and per- 
petual phrenzy, though others lay very ſtupid, but 
often ſtarting and muttering to themſelves. 'The ſkin 
was very hot, dry, and rough; there was very rarely 


any diſpoſition .to ſweat. 'The urine was pale, thin, 
_ crude; often yellowiſh and turbid. Sometimes a vo- 
miting was urgent, and ſometimes a very great looſe- 


neſs, in children particularly. The floughs were now 
much enlarged, and of a darker colour, and the ſur- 


rounding parts tended much more to a livid hue. The 


breathing became much more difficult; with a kind 
of a rattling ſtertor, as if the patient was actually 
ſtrangling, - voice og exceeding hoarſe and hol- 
low, exactly reſembling that from venereal ulcers in 
the fauces: this noiſe in ſpeaking and breathing was 
ſo peculiar, that any perſon in the leaſt converſant with 
the diſeaſe might eaſily know it by this odd noiſe ; 


from whence indeed the Spaniſh phyſicians gave it the 


name of garrotilh, expreſſing the noiſe made by perſons 


ver obſerved in one of them the ſhrill barking noiſe 
that we frequently hear in inflammatory quinſies. The 


breath of all the diſeaſed was very, nauſeous ; of ſome 


inſufferably fetid, eſpecially in the advance of the di- 


ſtemper to a crilis; and many about the fourth or fifth 


day ſpit off a vaſt quantity of ſtinking purulent mucus 
tinged ſometimes with blood; and ſometimes the mat- 
ter was quite livid, and of an abominable ſmell. The 
noſtrils likewiſe in many were greatly inflamed and ex- 
coriated, continually dripping down a molt ſharp ichor 
or ſanious matter, ſo — Þ acrid, that it not only 
corroded the lips, cheeks, and hands of the children 
that laboured under the diſeaſe, but eyen the fingers 


the ſkin. 


a rope. Our author ne- 
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this ulceration of the noſtrils came on, it commonly 


cauſed an almoſt inceſſant ſneezing in the children; 
but few adults were affected with it, at leaſt to any 
conſiderable degree. It was ſurpriſing what quantities 
of matter ſome children diſcharged this way, which 
they would often rub on their face, hands, and arms, 
and bliſter them all over. A ſudden ſtoppage of this 
rheum from the mouth and noſtrils actually choaked 
ſeveral cildren; and ſome ſwallowed ſuch quantities 
of it, as occaſioned excoriations of the inteſtines, vio- 


lent gripings, dyſentery, &c, nay, even excoriations 
of the pharynx, ſeveral whitiſh of _ ; | 


the anus and buttocks. Not only the noſtrils, fau- 
ces, &c. were greatly affected by this extremely ſharp 
matter, but the wind-pipe itſelf was ſometimes much 
corroded by it, and pieces of its internal membrane 
were ſpit up, with much blood and corruption ; and 


the patients lingered on for a conſiderable time, and 


at length died tabid; though there were more frequent 
inſtances of its falling ſuddenly and violently on the 
lungs, and killing in a peripneumonic manner. 


r Huxham was aſtoniſhed ſometimes to ſee ſeveral 


ſwallow with tolerable eaſe, though the tumour of the 
tonſils and throat, the quantity of thick mucus, and the 
rattling noiſe in breathing, were very terrible; which 
he thinks pretty clearly ſhows, that this e age 
quinſy was more from the acrimony and abundance of 
the humours than the violence cf the inflammation. 


Moſt commonly the angina came on before the ex- 
anthemata; but many times the cuticular eruption 


appeared before the ſore- throat, and was ſometimes 
very conſiderable, though there was little or no pain 
in the fauces : on the contrary, a very ſevere angina 


ſeized ſome patients that had no manner of eruption; 


and yet, even in theſe caſes, a very great itching and 
deſquamation of the ſkin ſometimes enſued ; but this 
was chiefly in grown perſons, very rarely in children. 
In general, however, a very conſiderable effloreſcence 
broke out on the ſurface of the body, particularly m 
children; and it moſt commonly happened the ſecond, 
third, or fourth day: ſometimes it was partial, ſome- 
times it covered almoſt the whole body, though very 
ſeldom the face: ſometimes it was of an eryſipela- 
tous kind: ſometimes more puſtular: the puſtules 
frequently eminent, and of a deep 
lour, particularly on the breaſt and arms; but often- 
times they were very ſmall, and might be better felt 
than ſeen, and gave a very odd kind of roughneſs to 
The colour of the effloreſcence was com- 
monly of a crimſon hue, or as if the ſkin had been 
ſmeared over with juice of raſberries, and this even to 
the fingers ends; and the ſkin appeared inflamed and 
ſwoln, as it were; the arms, hands, and fingers, were 
often evidently ſo, and very ſtiff, and ſomewhat pain- 
ful. This crimſon colour of the ſkin ſeemed indeed 
peculiar to this diſeaſe. Though the eruption ſeldom 
failed of giving ſome maniteſt relief to the patient, as 
to anxiety, ſickneſs at ſtomach, vomiting, purging, 
&c. yet there was obſerved an univer/al fiery eruption 
on ſome perſons, without the leaſt abatement of the 
ſymptoms, nay almoſt every ſymptom ſeemed more ag- 
gravated, particularly the fever, load at breaſt, anxiety, 
delirium; and our author knew more than one or two 
patients die in the moſt raging phrenzy, covered with 
the moſt univerſal fiery raſh he ever ſaw; ſo that, as in 
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Phlegma- the highly confluent ſmall pox, it ſeemed only to de- 
liz note the quantity of the diſeaſe, as he terms it. 


Practict. 
much ſu ohn, and ofa cada verous look; and even che Whole Cynanche, 
body became in ſome depgree-edematous; and the im- — 


Hs had under his care a young gentleman, about 


12 


tities of a black, ſanious, and very 
at leaſt eight or ten days :—-about the ſeventh dax, his 


fever being jume what abated, he fell into a bloody 


dyſentery, though the bloody, ſanious, fetid expec- 


toration ſt U continued, with 2 moſt violent cough. 
He at length indeed got over it, to the very great 


ſurpriſe of every one that ſaw him. Now, in this pa- 
tient, a ſevere and univerial raſh broke out upon 


the ſecond and third day; and the itching of his 


(kin was fo imtalerable, that he tore it all over his 


body in a moſt ſhocking manner: yet this very 


great and timely eruption very little relieved his fever 
and phrenzy, or prevented the other dreadful fymp- 
toms mentioned. | 1 e 

An early and kindly eruption, kowever, was moſt 
commonly a very good omen; and, when ſucceeded 


by a very copious deſquamation of the cuticle, one of 


the moſt favourable ſymptoms that occurred; but when 
the eruption turned of a duſky or livid colour, or pre- 
maturely or ſuddenly receded, every ſymptom grew 
worſe, and the utmoſt danger impended, eſpecially 
if purple or black {pots appeared up and down, as 
ſometimes happened; the urine grew lanpid, and 
convulſions came on, or a fatal ſuffocation ſoon clo:ed 
the tragedy. 
The diſeaſe was generally-at the height about the 
fifth or ſixth day in young perſons, in the elder not 
io ſoon; and the criſis many times was not till the 
11th or 12th, and then very imperfect: ſome adults, 
however, were carried off in two or three days; 
the diſtemper either falling on the lungs, and killing 
in a peripneumonic manner; or on the brain, and the 


patient either died raving or comatoſe. In ſome, the 


diealſe brought on a very trouble ome cough, puru- 
lent expe®oration, hamoptoe, and hectic; in which 
they lingered cn for ſeveral weeks, and then died 
tabid. | 

If a gentle eaſy ſweat came on the third or fourth 
day; if the pulſe became more flow, firm, and equal; 
it che ſloughs of the fauces caſt off in a kindly manner, 
and appeared at the bottom tolerably clean and florid; 
if che breathing was more ſoft and free, and ſome de- 
gree of vigour and quickneſs returned in the eyes; all 
was well, and a falutary criſis followed ſoon by a con- 
tinuance of the fweat, and a turbid, ſubſiding, farina- 
ceous urine, a plentiful expectoration, and a very large 
deſquamation of the cuticle. But if a rigor came on, 
and the exanthemata ſuddenly diſappeared or turned 
livid ; if the pulſe grew very ſmall and quick, and the 
{kin remained hot and parched as it were, the breath- 
ing more difficult, the eyes dead and glaſſy, the urine 
pale and limpid, a phrenzy or coma ſucceeded, with a 
coldiſh clammy ſweat on the face or extremities; life 
was deſpaired of; eſpecially if a ſingultus and choak- 
ing or gulping in the throat attended, with ſudden, 


_ liquid; involuntary, livid ſtools, intolerably ſetid. In 
* "ſome few patients Dr Huxham obſerved, ſome time be- 


fore the fatal period, not only the face. bloated, fallow, 
lkizigg. and greaſj as it were, but the Whole neck very 


years of age, whoſe tongue, fauces, and ton- 
ſils, were as black as ink, and he fwallowed with ex- 
treme difficulty; he continually Ypit off immenſe quan- 
fetid matter, ſor 


preſſion of a finger would remain fixed in a purt, the 
ikin not riſing again as uſual; an indication that the 
blood ſtagnated in the capillaries, and that the elatti- 
city of the fibres was quite Joſt, . 

Medical writers are ſtill muck divided in opinion, 
whether the cynanchte maligna is to be «conſidered as 
the fame diſeaſe with the ſcarlatina anginoſa, after- 
wards to be treated of, or not. This queſtion will 


aſterwards come to be more fully diſcuſſed. At pre- 


ſent we may only obſerve, that although ulcerous fore 
throats of a malignant nature often appear ſporadical- 
ly, yet that the difeaſe above deſcribed appears only 
as an epidemic, and is always the conſequence of con- 
| Probe. This may be ealily gathered from the 
above deſcription. The malignant and putrid tendency 
of the diſeaſe is evident, and an increaſe of the fymp- 
toms which ariſe from that putreſcent diſpoſition of the 
body mult give an unfavourable prognoſtic; as, on the 
contrary, a decreaſe of theſe, and an apparent increaſe 
of the vis vit, are favourable: in general, what is 
obſerved to be favourable in the nervous and putrid 
malignant fevers, is alſo favourable in this and vice 
verſa. 35 | N 
Cauſes, Since the accurate arr given by Dr 
Fothergill and Huxham of the epidemics which pre- 
vailed about 50 years ago, this diſeaſe has frequently 


been obſerved at times epidemic m almoſt every diffe. 


rent partof Britain. Like ſmall pox, meaſles, and chin- 
cough, it ſeems in every caſe to be the effect of a pecu- 


lar and ſpecific contagion. It has been obſerved to pre- 


vail, equally generally in every ſituation, and at every 
ſeaſon; and on expoſure to the contagion, no age, ſex, 
or condition, is exempted from it. But thehaving once 
had the diſeaſe, ſeems in this affectton to afford the ſame 
ſecurity againſt future contagion as in the ſmall pox: 
at leaſt inſtances, where it can be ſaid that the fame 
individual has been twice affected with it, are both 
very rare and very doubtful, as well as in ſmall-pox. 

Cure. Like other febrile contagions, the malig- 
nant ulcerous ſore throat is termmated only by a na- 
tural courſe; and the chief buſineſs of the practi- 
tioner is to combat unfavourable occurrences, In 
this the ſeptic tendency of the diſeaſe is chiefly to 
be kept in view. The debility with which it is 
attended renders all evacuations by bleeding and pur- 


ging improper, except in a few inſtances where the 


debility is Jeſs, and the inflammatorygfymptoms more 
conſiderable. The fauces are to be preſerved from the 
effects of the acrid matter poured out upon them, and 
are therefore to be frequently waſhed out by antiſeptic 
gargles or injections; and the putreſcent Rate of the 
whole ſyſtem ſhould be guarded againſt and corrected 
by internal antiſeptics, eſpecially by the Peruvian bark 
given in the beginning and continued through the 
courſe of the diſeaſe. Great benefit is alſo often derived 
from the liberal uſe of the mineral acids. Boththe vitrio- 
lic and muriatic, ina ſtate of proper dilution, have been 
highly extolled by different medical writers, and are 
productive of the beſt effects in actual practice, when 
they can be introduced to a ſufficient extent. Eme- 
tics, both by vomiting and nauſeating, prove uſeful. 
When any conſiderable tumor occurs, bliſters applied 


exter- 
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externally will be of ſervice, and in any caſe may be 
Proper to moderate the inflammation. | 
Very lately, the internal uſe of the capſicum annu- 
um, or Cayenne pepper as it is commonly called, has 
been highly celebrated in this affection; and it is 
particularly fai d to have been employed with tingular 
ſucceſs in che Weſt Indies. 9 | 
S8)ßp. III. CyRANCHE TRACHEALLS. 
| The Cxove ; | 
Cynanche trachealis, Szuv. ſp. 5. - ; 


Cynanche laryngea auctorum, 4 //:r de cogn. et cu- 
rand. morb. ſect. 7. | 


Anginæ inflammatoriæ, ſp. 1. Boerb. 801. 


Angina latens et dillicilis, C odon. obſ. 18. 
Angina interna, 7 ulp. I. 1. obſ. 5 1. FER 
Angina pernicioſa, Greg. /orft. Ob. I. iii. obſ. 1. 
Suttocatio ſtridula, Home on the Croup. 5 
Aſthma infantum, Millar on the Aſthma and Chin- 
- coagh. + | | þ 
Aſthma infantum paſmodicum, Faſb, Diſtertatio, 
Lond. 1770. 55 
Cynenche ſtridula, Crawford Diſſert. Inaug. Edin. 
1771. E | 
| Aging epidemica anno 1743. Molioy apud FKutty's 
Hiltory of the veather. | | 
Morbus ftrangalatorins, Starr, Phil. Tranſ. no 495. 
Morbus truculentus infantum, Frarcef. ad Viad- 
rum et in vicinia graſſans ann. 1758. C. a Bergen. 
A nova. N. C. tom. ii. p. 157. | | 
Catarrhus ſuffocativus Barbadenſis ann. 1758. Hil- 
lary's Diſeaſes of Barbadoes, . 
Angina inflammatoria infantum, Naſel, Oecon. nat. 
8. | | | 
an polypoſa five membranacea Michealis. Ar- 
gentorati 1778, et auctores ab eo allegati. 


- The beſt deſcription of this diſeaſe we have in Dr 
Cullen's Practice of Phyſic. He informs us, that it 
conſiſts in an inflammation of the glottis, larynx, or 
upper part of the trachea, whether it affect the mem- 
branes of theſe parts or the muſcles adjoining. It 
may ariſe firſt in theſe parts, and continue to ſubſiſt in 
them alone; or it may come to affect theſe parts from 
the cynanche tonſillaris, or maligna, ſpreading into 
them. | . 
In either way it has been a rare occurrence, and few 
inſtances of it have been marked and recorded by phy- 
ſicians. It is to be known by a peculiar croaking ſound 
of the voice, by difficult reſpiration, with a ſenſe of 
ſtraitening about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attend- 
ing it. | 
" om the nature of theſe ſymptoms, and from the 
diſſection of the bod ies of perſons who died of this diſ- 
eaſe, there is no doubt of its being of an inflammatory 
kind. It does not, however, always run the courſe of 
inflammatory affections; but frequently produces ſuch 


an obſtruction of the paſſage of the air, as ſuffocates, 


and thereby proves ſuddenly fatal. 


It particularly proves fatal, in conſequence of the 


trachea being obſtructed by a membranous ſubſtance 
lining the inſide of it, and very nearly approaching in 
appearance to the inflammatory exudation often diſ- 
covered 0. the inteſtinal canal in thoſe dying of en- 
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If we judge rightly of the nature of this diſeaſe, Cynanche. 
— — 


it will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the 
moſt powerful remedies of inflammation to be employ- 
ed upon the very firſt appearanee of the ſymptoms. When 


a ſuflocation is threatened, whether any remedies can 


be employed to prevent it, is not yet determined by 
ſufficient experience: but it is evident, that in certain 
caſes the life of the patient can be preſerved only by 
the removal of that matter which obſtructs the paſſage 


of air through the trachea. 


The accounts which books have hitherto given us 
of inflammations of the larynx ,and the parts connect- 
ed with it, amount to what we have now ſaid; and 
many inſtances are recorded of the diſeaſe happening 
in- adult perſons : but there is a peculiar affection of 
this kind happening to infants which has been 
little taken notice of till lately. Dr Home is the 
firſt who has given any diftin& account of this diſeaſe ; 
but ſince he wrote, ſeveral cther authors have taken 
notice of it, and have given different opinions concern- 
ing it. A i 

This diſeaſe ſeldom attacks infants till after they 
have been weaned. After this period, the younger 
they are, the more they are liable to the diſeaſe. The 
frequency of it becomes leſs as children become more 


advanced; and there are few inſtances of children 


above 12 years of age being affected with it. It at- 
tacks children of the midland countries, as well as thode 
who live near the ſea; but it occurs much more fre- 
quently at certain places than at others. It does not 
appear to be contagious; and its attacks are fre- 
quently repeated in the ſame child. It is often ma- 
nifeſtly the effects of cold applied to the body; and 
therefore appears moſt frequently in the winter and 
ſpring ſeaſons. It very commonly comes on with the 
ordinary ſymptoms cf a catarrh; but ſometimes the 


peculiar ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhow themſelves at | 


the very firſt, bY | 
Theſe peculiar ſymptoms are the following : A 


hoarſneſs, with ſome ſhrillneſs and ringing ſound, 


both m ſpeaking and coughing, as it the noiſe came 
from a brazen tube. At the ſame time, there is a 
ſenſe of pain about the larynx, ſome difficulty of re- 
ſpiration, with a whizzing ſound in inſpiration, as if 
the paſſage of the air were ſtraitened. "The cough 
which attends it, is commonly dry; and if any thing 
be ſpit up, it is a matter of a purulent appearance, and 


ſometimes films reſembling portions of a membrane. 


With all theſe ſymptoms, there is a frequency of 
pulie, a reſtleſſneis, and an uneaſy ſenſe of heat. 
When the internal fauces are viewed, they are ſome- 
times without any appearance ef inilanumation ; but 
frequently a redneſs, and even ſwellmg, appears; and 
ſometimes there is an appearance 0! matter like to 
that rejected by coughing, together with the ſymp- 
toms now deicribed, and particularly with great dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and a fenſe of ſtrangling in the 
fances, by which the patient is ſcmetimos ſue denly 
taken off, 6 

Many diſſections have been made of infants who 


had died of this diſeaſe, and almoſt conſtantly there 


has appeared a preternatural ſubſtance, apparently 


membranous, lining the whole internal ſurface of the 


upper part of the trathea, and extending in the ſame 
. manner 
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manner downwards into ſome of its ramifications. 


ted, and ſometimes has been found ſeparated in part, 
from the ſubjacent proper membrane of the trachea. 
This laſt is commonly found entire, that is, without 
any appearance of eroſion or ulceration ; but it fre- 
quently ſhows the veſtiges of inflammation, and is co- 


vered by a matter reſembling pus, like to that rejected 


by coughing ; and very often a matter of the ſame 
kind is found in the bronchiæ, ſometimes in conſide- 

From the remote cauſes of this diſeaſe; from the 
catarrhal ſymptoms commonly attending it, from the 
Cog conſtantly preſent with it; from the ſame 


ind of preternatural membrane being found in the 
trachea when the cvnanche mali is communicated 


do it; and from the veſtiges of inflammation on the 


trachea diſcovered upon diſſection; we mult conclude, 
that this diſeaſe conſiſts in an inflammatory affection 
of the mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea, 
producing an exudation analogous to that found on 
the ſurface of inflamed viſcera, and appearing partly 


in a membranous crult, and partly in a fluid form re- 
ſembling pus. | | | 1 5 Wa 

Though this diſeaſe conſiſts in an inflammatory af. 
ſection, it does not commonly end either in ſuppuration | 
> The troubleſome circumſtance of it 
ſeems to conſiſt in a ſpaſm of the muſcles of the glottis, 


or gangrene. 


threatening ſuſſocation. 
When this diſeaſe terminates in health, it is by re- 


ſolution of the inflammation, by ceaſing of the ſpaſm 


of the glottis, by an expectoration of the matter ex- 


uding from the trachea, and of the cruils formed 


there, and frequently it ends without any expectora- 
tion, oi at leaſt with ſuch only as attends an ordinary 
catarrh. But in ſome inſtances, a ſalutary termina- 
tion has very ſpeedily taken place, in conſequence of 
the diſcharge of the membranous ſubſtance from the 
trachea, even under its proper tubular form. 
When the diſeaſe ends fatally, it is by a ſuffocation 
ſeemingly depending upon a ſpaim affecting the glot- 
tis; but ſometimes, probably, depending upon a quan- 
tity of matter filling the bronchiz, or obſtructing the 
trachea. e | | 

As we fuppoſe the diſeaſe to be an inflammatory af- 
fection, ſo we attempt the cure of it by the uſual re- 
medies of inflammation. Bleeding, both general and 
topical, has often given immediate relief, and by be- 


ing repeated, has entirely cured the diſeaſe, Bliſter- 


ing alſo, near to the part affected, has been found uſe- 


ful. Upon the firſt attack of the diſeaſe, vomiting, 


immediately after bleeding, ſeems to be of conſider- 


able uſe, and ſometimes ſaddenly removes the diſeaſe. 


But emetics are ſtill more uſeful in advanced periods. 
By the employment of theſe, the matter obſtructin 
the trachea, and inducing ſpaſmodic affections, has oi- 
ten been ſucceſsfully removed, when. the ſituation of 
the patient ſeemed to be almoſt deſperate. And as 


in the progreſs of the diſeaſe freſh effuſions of this 


matter are very apt to take place, the frequent repe- 
tition of emetics becomes neceſſary. It is often ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to thoſe operating the moſt 
expeditiouſly, ſuch as vitriolated zinc even in large 
doſes. In every ſtage of the diſeaſe, the antiphlogi- 


tion of the brain, it will be proper, 
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| ſtic regimen is neceſſary, and particularly the frequent Cynanche. 
"This preternatural membrane may be eaſily ſepara - 


uſe of laxative glyſters. Though we ſuppoſe that TV 


ſpaſm affecting the glottis is often fatal in this diſeaſe, 
antiſpaſmodic medicines | have not in 
found of great ſervice. Some, however, have ſtrongly 


recommended the uſe of aſafcetida under the form of 


injection; others place great confidence in oil, or oily 


nefit is derived from tepid bathing, and the employ- 
ment of vitriolic ether, both externally and in y. 


Sp. IV. Cruanenk PHARYMORA. 


Cynanche pharyngea, Sauv. ſp. 6. Eller de cogn. 


et cur, ſect. 7. I 
Angine inflammatoriæ, ſp. 4. Boerh. 804. 


: + 2 f 


This is not materially different from the cnnanche : 
tonſillaris; only that the inflammation is faid to begin 


in the pharynx, though Dr Cullen ſays he never knew 
an initance of it. 'The ſymptoms are almoſt the ſame, 
and the cure 
nanche tonſillaris. 


S8 )p. V. CYNANCHE PAROTIDEA. _. 
Cynanche parotidza, Sauv. ſp. 14. Gallif Oxkil- 
Loxs et QusLEs, Tifet Avis au peuple, n“ 116. 
Encyclopedie, au mot Oreillens, 

Angina externa, 
natur. p. 114. Scotis the Branxs. 
Catarrhus Bellinſulanus, Sauv. ſp. 4. 

Oſſervazioni di Giral. Gaſpari, Venez. 1731 


Oſſervazioni di Targ. Tozetti, Racolta 1 ma, p. 176. | 
This is a diſeaſe well known to the vulgar, but 


little taken notice of by medical writers. It is often 
epidemic, and manifeſtly contagious. It comes on 


with the uſual ſymptoms of pyrenia, which is ſoon af- 


ter attended with a confiderable tumour of the exter- 
nal fauces and neck. 'The ſwelling appears firſt as 


a glandular moveable tumour at the corner of the 


lower jaw; but it ſoon becomes uniformly diffuſed 
over a great part of the neck, ſometimes on one ſide 
only, but more commonly on both. The ſwelling 


continues to increaſe till the fourth day; but from 


that period it declines, and in a few days more goes 


off entirely. As the ſwelling of the fauces recedes, 


it not unfrequently happens that ſome tumour af- 
fects the teſticles in the male ſex, or the breaſts in 
the female. Theſe tumours are ſometimes large, 
hard, and ſomewhat painful; but are ſeldom either 
very painful or of long continuance. 'The pyrexia 
attending this diſeaſe is commonly ſlight, and goes 
off with the ſwelling of the fauces ; but ſometimes, 


when the ſwelling of the teſticles does not ſucceed to 
that of the fauces, or when the one or the other has 
g been ſuddenly repreſſed, the pyrexia becomes more 


conſiderable, is often attended with delirium, and has 
ſometimes proved fatal, N 


As this diſeaſe commonly runs its courſe without ei- 


ther dangerous or troubleſome ſymptoms, ſo it hardly 


requires any remedies, An antiphlogiſtic regimen, and 
avoiding cold, are all that will be commonly neceſſary. 
But when, upon the receding of the ſwellings, che py- 
rexia comes to be conſiderable, and threatens an affec- 
by warm fo- 

mentations, 


mixtures taken by the mouth : but more immediate be- : 


is preciſely ſe with that of the cy- 


Anglis the Muurs, Ruſſel con. : 
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ing, bleeding, or bliſtering, to obviate the conſequen- 


ces of its abſence. 
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Peripneumonia, Sauv. gen. 112. Lin. 34. 


Genvs XI. PNEUMONIA. | 
Febris pneumonica, fm. II. 136. 
Sp. I. Pexiextvmonta 


Pieripneumony, or Inflammation of the LunGs. 


| Vog. 


51. Sag. gen. 311. Boerb. 820. Funcker 67. 
| Peripactttonia pura five vera Auctorum, Sauv. 


Peripneumonia notha, 'Sydenh. ſect. 6. cap. 


e r. b6 6 5 
Peripneumonia gaſtrica, Sauv. ſp. 11. Morgagn. 


de cauſ. et ſed. Epiſt. xx. art. 30, 31. 
Peripneumonia catarrhalis, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
© Boerh. 867. Morgagni de cauſ. et fed. Epiſt. 


xi. 11,—15. 


Peripneumonia putrida, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


Peripneumonia ardens, Sauv. ſp. 3. 


Peripneumonia maligna, Sauv. ip. 4. 


Peripneumonia typhodes, Sauv.. [p. 5. 
Amphimerina peripneumonica, Sauv. ip. 15. 
3 Sp. II. Prruziris. | | 
The Pleurify, or Inflammation of the PLEUxA. 


Pleuritis, Sauv. gen. 103. Lin. 27. Yog. 56. Sag. 


gen. 303. Boerb. 875. Tunck. 67 


Paraphreneſis, Sauv gen. 102. Lin. 26. 


Pleuritis vera, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


Paraphrenitis, Fog. 55. Boerh. 907. 
Diaphragmitis, Sag. gen. 34. | 
Boerh. 875. Verna. 
princepts morb. acut. pleuritas, I. 1. cap. 2. 3. 


Zieviani della parapleuritide, cap. 3. Morgagni 


de ſed. et cauſ. morb. Epiſt. xx. art. 56. xxl. 45. 
Wendt de pleuritide, apud Sandifort, theſ. ii. 


Pleuritis pulmonis, Sauv. iÞ. 2. Tevian. dell. para- 


pleur. iii. 28, &c. | 


Pleuropneumonia, pleuro-peripneumonia, peripneu- 


mo-pleuritis Auctorum. Bat cnius de pleuri-pneu- 

monia, III. Halleri opuſcul. patholog. obf. 13. 

Morgagni de ſed. et cauſ. Epiſt. xx. and xxi. paſ- 

fim. Cleghorn, Minorca, p. 247. Triller de pleuri- 

tide, aph. 1, 2, 3 cap. i. 8. Huxham, Diſſert on 

pleuriſies, &c. chap. i. III. Pringle, Dif. of the 
Pleuritis convulſiva, Sauv. ſp. 13. Bianch. Hiſt. hep. 
vol. i. p. 234. 


Pleuritis hydrothoracica. Sauv. ip i 5. Morgagni de 


cauſ. et ſed. xx. 34. 
Pleuritis dorialis, Sauv. ſp. 3. Ferna, p. 3. cap. 8. 
Pleuritis mediaſtini, Sauv. ſp. 3. P. Sal. Div. de 

affec. part. cap. 6. Friend, Hiſt, Med. de Aven- 


ZOATC. 


| Mediaſtina, Vog. 52. — ..S 


Pleuritis pericardii, Sauv. ſp. 5. Ferna, p. ii. 
cap, 9. 6 


Parapleuritis, Zeviani della parapleuritide. 


Pleurodyne parapleuritis, Sauv. ſp. 19. 


Paraphrenelis hepatica, Sauv. ip. 3. 


Paraphrenefis diaphragmatica, Sauv. ſp. 1. De Haen. 


Rat. med. i. 7. iii. p. 31 
Paraphreneſis pleuritica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


al . 
Phlegma- mentations, to bring back the ſwelling; and by vomit- 


Under the 
comprehends 
or membrane lining the inſide of that cavity; 
ſymptoms do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the ſeat of the 
aflection, nor does a difference in the ſituation of the 
affected place make any difference in the cure. 

. Deſcription. Pneumonic inflammation, however va- 
rious in the ſeat, always diſcovers itſelf by pyrexia, 
difficult breathing, cough, and pain in ſome part of 
the thorax. It almoſt always comes on with a cold 
ſtage, and is accompanied with the other ſymptoms of 
pyrexia; though m ſome few inſtances the pulſe, may 


not be more frequent, nor the heat of the body increa- 


ſed beyond what is natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is 
from the beginning accompanied with the other ſymp- 
toms; but frequently it is formed ſome hours before 


4. them, and particularly before the pain be felt. The 


pulie for the moſt part is frequent, full, ſtrong, hard, 
and quick; but, in a few inftances, eſpecially in the 
advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, it is weak, ſoft, and at 
the ſame time irregular. The difficulty of breathing 


is moſt confiderable in inſpiration, both becauſe the 


lungs do not eaſily admit of a full dilatation, and be- 


cauſe the dilatation increaſes the pain attending the 
| The difficulty of breathing is alſo greater 
when the patient is in one poſture of the body rather 
than another. It is generally greater when he lies on 
the ſide affected; though ſometimes the contrary hap- 


diſeaſe. 


pens. Very often the patient cannot lie eaſy upon ei- 
ther ſide, and can find eaſe only when lying on the 
back; and ſometimes he cannot breathe eaſily, except 
when in ſome what of an erect poſture. The cough, in 


different caſes, is more or le's urgent or painful. It 
is ſometimes dry, or without any expectoration, eſpe- 


cially in the beginning of the diſeaſe; but more com- 
monly it is, even from the beginning, moiſt, and the 
matter ſpit up various both in conſiſtence and colour, 
and frequently it is ſtreaked with blood. The pain is 


allo different in different caſes, and felt in difterent parts 


of the thorax, but moſt frequently in one ſide. It has 
been faid to affect the right ſide more frequently than 


the left; but this is uncertain, and we are ſure that the 


leſt ſide has been very often affected. Sometimes it is 
felt as if it was under the ſternum; ſometimes in the back 
between the ſhoulders; and when in the ſides, its place 
has been higher or lower, more to: ward or backward; 


but the place of all moſt frequently affected is abou: 
the ſixth or ſeventh rib, near the middle of its 


length, or a little more forward. The pain is often 
ſevere and pungent ; but ſometimes more dull and ob- 
tuſe, with a ſenſe of weight rather than of pain. It 
is moſt eſpecially ſevere and pungent when occupy- 
ing the place laſt mentioned. For the moſt part it 
continues fixed in one part, but ſometimes ſhoots from 
the ſide to the ſcapula on one hand, or to the ſternum 
and clavicle on the other. 


Dr Cullen ſuppoſes that the diſeaſe is always ſeat- 


ed, or at leaſt begins, in ſome part of the pleura, ta- 
king that membrane in its greateſt extent, as now 


commonly underſtood ; that is, as covering not only 


the internal furface of the cavity of the thorax, but al- 
ſo as torming the mediaſtinum, and as extended over 
the pericardium, and over the whole ſurface of the 


lungs. But as the ſymptoms never clearly indicate 


where 
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eral head of Pneumonia, Dr Cullen Pr ume 


inflammations of the thoracic viſc nia. 
as the a 


able quantity of ſerous and thickiſh ſhaid, which muſk Prenmo- 
be conſidered rather as the effuſion abovementioned, 1. 
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Phlegma- where the {eat of the diſeaſe is, there is but little foun- 
fix. dation for the different names by which it has been 

—N— diſtinguiſhed. The term pleuri/y is improperly limited. 


to that inflammation which begins in and chiefly at 
fects the pleura coſtalis. This our author thinks is a 


rare occurrence; and that the pneunomia much more 


frequently begins in the pleura inveſting the lungs, 


produeing all the ſymptoms which belong to what 


hath been called the pleuritit vera. The word perip- 


neumony has been applied to an inflammation begin- 


ning in the parenchyma, or cellular texture of the 
lungs, and having its ſeat chiefly there. But to Dr 
Cullen it ſeems very doubtful if any acute inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or any diſeaſe which has been call- 
ed peripneumony, be of that kind. It ſeems probable, 
that every acute inflammation begins in membranous 
parts; and in every diſſection of perſons who have died 
of peripneumony, the external membrane of the lungs, 
or fome part of the pleura, has appeared to have been 
conſiderably affected. An inflammation of the pleura 
covering the upper ſurface of the diaphragm, has been 
diſtinguiſned by the appellation cf paraphrenitis, as fup- 
poſed to be attended with the peculiar ſymptoms of 
delirium, rifus ſardonicus, and other convulſive mo- 
tions: but it is certain, that an inflammation of that 


portion of the pleura, and affe ging alſo even the muſ- 


cular ſubſtance of the diaphragm, has often taken 
place without any of the ſymptoms abovementioned ; 


Cullen's obſervation, nor any accounts of diſſections, 
ſapport the opinion that an inflammation of the pleura 
covering the diaphragm is attended with delirium more 
commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation. 
It is to be obſerved however, that though the inflam- 
mation may begin in one particular part of the pleura, 
the morbid affection is commonly communicated to the 
whole extent of the membrane. | 
The pneumonic inflammatin, like others, may ter- 
minate by reſolution, ſuppuration or gangrene: but 
it has alſo a termination peculiar to itſelf; namely, 


when it is attended with an effution of blood into the 


cellular texture of the lungs, which, ſoon interrupt- 
ing the circulation of the blood through the viſcus, 
produces a fatal ſuffocation. This indeed appears to 
be the moſt common termination of pneumonic inflam- 
mation when it ends fatally ; for upon the diſſection 
of almoſt every perſon who has died of this diſeaſe, it 
appears that ſuch an eſfuſion had happened. From 
the ſame diſſections we learn, that pneumonic inflam- 
mation commonly produces an exſudation from the in- 


ternal ſurface of the pleura, which appears partly as a 
ſoft viſcid cruſt, often of a compact membranous form, 


covering every where the ſurface of the pleura, and 
particularly thoſe parts where the lungs adhere to the 


pleura coſtalis, or mediaſtinum ; and this cruſt | ſeems 


always to be the cement of ſuch adheſion. The ſame 
exſudation ſhows itſelf alſo by a quantity of a ſerous 
fluid commonly found in the cavity of the thorax ; and 
ſome exſudation or effuſion is uſually found to have 
been made into the cavity of the pericardium. It 
ſeems likewiſe probable, that an effuſion of this kind 
is ſometimes made into the cavity of the bronchiz 
for in ſome perſons who have died after labeuring 
under a pneumonic inflammation for a few days only, 
the bronchiæ have been ſound filled with a conſider- 


having had its thinner, parts taken off by reſpiration, © 


than as a pus ſo ſuddenly formed in the inflamed part. 


It is, however, not improbable, that this effuſion, as 


well as that made into the cavities of the thorax and 


pericardium, may be a matter of the ſame kind with 


that which in other mflammations is poured into the 


cellular texture of the parts inflamed and there con- 
verted into pus; but in the thorax and pericardium it 
does not always put on this appearance, becauſe the 
cruſt covering the ſurface prevents the abſorption of 


the thinner part. This abſorption, however, may be : 


compenſated in the bronchiæ, by the drying power of 
the air; and therefore the effuſion into them may aſ- 
ſume a more purulent appearance. In many caſes of 
pneumonic inflammation, when the expectoration is 
very copious, it is diffieult to ſuppoſe that the whole 
proceeds from the mucous follicles of the bronehiz ; 
and it ſeems probable that a great part of it may come 
from the effuſed ſerous fluid juſt mentioned; and this 
too will account fer the appearance of the expectora- 
tion being ſo often purulent. Perhaps the ſame thing 


will account for that purulent matter found in the 


bronchiæ, which Mr de Haen fays he had often ob- 
ſerved when there was no ulceration in the lungs, 
and which he accounts for in a very ſtrange manner, 


namely, by ſuppoſing a pus formed in the circulating |. 
and neither the diſſections which have fallen under Dr bl | | | | 


ood. 

Dr Cullen is of opinion, that the effuſion into the 
bronchiæ abovemenitioned often concurs with the ef- 
fuſion of red blood into the cellular ſubſtance of the 


lungs to occaſion the fatal ſuffocation which frequent- 


ly terminantes peripneumony: that the effuſion of ſerum 
alone may have this effect: and that the ſerum poured 
out in a certain quantity, rather than any debility in 
the powers of expectoration, is the cauſe of that ceſſa- 
tion of ſpitting which precedes the fatal event; for in 
many caſes the expectoration has ceaſed, when no other 
ſymptoms of debility have Appeared, and when, upon, 
diſſection, the bronchiz have been full of liquid matter. 
Nay, it is even probable, that in ſome caſes ſuch an 
effuſion may take. place without any ſymptoms of vio- 
lent inflammation; and in other caſes the effuſion ta- 
king place may ſeem to remove the ſymptoms of in- 
flammation which had appeared before, and thus ac- 
count for thoſe unexpected fatal terminations which 
have ſometimes happened. 3 
Pneumonic inflammati n ſeldom terminates by reſo- 
lution, without being attended with ſome evident eva- 
cuation. An hæmorrhagy from the noſe happening on 
ſome of the firſt days of the diſeaſe has ſometimes put 
an end to it; and it is ſaid, that an evacuation. fr-m_ 
the hæmorrhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by ſtool, 
and an evacuation of urine with a copious ſediment, 
have ſeverally had the ſame effect; but ſuch occur- 
rences have been rare. The evacuation moſt frequent- 
ly attending, and ſeeming to have the greateſt effect in 
promoting reſolution, is ah expectoration of a thick, 
white, or yellowiſh matter, a little ſtreaked with blood, 
copious, and brought up: without much or violent 
coughing. Very frequently the reſolation of this diſ- 
eaſe is attended with, and perhaps produced by, a fweat 
which is warm, fluid, copious, over the whole body, 
and attended with an abatement of the frequency Ped 
, if 


phlegma - the pulſe, heat of the body, and other febrile ſymp- 
bs tom. Although, from the hiſtory now given, it ap- 
—— pears that pleuriſy and peripneumony cannot with 
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ſtate of the diſeaſe, yet the colour alone can give no Pneumo- 
certain prognoſtic. An acute pain, very much inter- 1. 
rupting inſpiration, is always the mark of a violent dif- 


| a tumid livid appearance of the countenance. 


propriety be conſidered as different diſeaſes, yet it is 
certain that in different caſes this affection occurs 
with an aſſemblage of ſymptoms ſeparate and diſtinct. 
Thus even Dr Cullen himſelf, in his Noſology, has 
defined pleuritis to conſiſt in pyrexia, attended with 
pungent pain of the ſide, painful reſpiration, difficulty 
of lying down particularly on the affected ſide, and 
diſtreſſing cough, in the begining dry, but afterwards 
humid, and often with bloody expectoration. 
again he has defined peripneumony to conſiſt in pyrexia, 
attended with a dullpain under the ſternum and between 
the ſhoulders, anxiety, difficulty of breathing, humid 
cough, expectoration generally bloody, a ſoft pulſe, and 
It is 
highly probable, that the firſt of theſe ſets of ſymp- 


and the ſecond from effuſion. Thus, in certain caſes 
the ſymptons may appear perfectly ſeperate and diſ- 

tint; but more frequently both inflammation and ef- 
_ fuſion are united; and thus the ſymptoms in both defi- 
nitions are in general combined in the ſame patient. 

Canſes of, and perſons ſubjedt to, this diſorder. The 
remote cauſe of pneumonic inflammation is commonly 
cold applied to the body, obſtructing perſpiration, and 
determining to the lungs, while at the ſame time the 
lungs themſelves are expoſed to the action of cold. 
"Theſe circumſtances operate chiefly when an inflamma- 
tory diatheſis, prevails in the ſyſtem; and therefore 
_ thoſe principally affected with the diſeaſe are perſons 
of the greateſt vigour, in cold climates, in the winter 
ſeaſon, and particularly in the ſpring, when viciſſitudes 
of heat and cold are frequent. This diſeaſe, however 
may ariſe in any ſeaſon when ſuch varieties take place. 
Other remote cauſes alſo may have a ſhare in produ- 
eing this diſtemper; ſuch as every means of obſtruct- 
ing I or otherwiſe injuring, the pneumonic 
organs. e pneumonic inflammation has ſometimes 
been ſo much an epidemic, that it hath been ſuſpect- 
ed of depending on a ſpecific contagion ; but Dr 
Cullen never met with an inſtance of its being conta- 

OUS. 

Prognofic. In pneumonic inflammations, a violent 
pyrexia is always dangerous. The danger, however 
is chiefly denoted by the difficulty of breathing. When 
the patient can lie on one fide only; when he can lie 
on neither ſide, but only on his back; when he cannot 
breathe with tolerable eaſe, except when the trunk 
of his body is ere& ; when even in this poſture the 
breathing is very difficult, and attended with a tur- 
geſcence and fluſhing of the face, partial ſweats 
about the head and neck, and an irregular pulſe ; theſe 
circumſtances mark the difficulty of breathing in dif- 
ferent degrees ; and conſequently, in proportion, the 
danger of the difeaſe. A frequent violent cough, ag- 
gravating the pain, is always the ſymptom of an obſti- 
nate diſeaſe ; and as the diſeaſe is ſeldom or never re- 
ſolved without ſome expectoration, ſo a dry cough muſt 
always be an unfavourable ſymptom. 

The proper characteriſtics of the expectoration have 
been already laid down; and though an expectoration 
which has not theſe marks muſt indicate a doubiful 
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toms chiefly ariſes from a ſtate of active inflammation, 


eaſe ;but not of a more dangerous diſeaſe than an obtuſc 


pain attended with very difficult reſpiration. 

When the pains, which had at firſt affected one ſide 
only, ſhall afterwards ſpread into the other; or when, 
leaving the ſide firſt affected, they paſs entirely into the 


other ; theſe are always marks of a dangerous diſeaſe. 
A. delirium coming on during a pneumonic inflamma- 


tion is always a ſymptom denoting much danger. 
While 


When pneumonic diſorders teminate fatally, it is 
on one or other of the days of the firſt, week, from the. 
third to the ſeventh. This is the moſt common caſe ; 
but, in a few inſtances, death has happened at a later 
period. When the diſeaſe is violent, but admitting of 
reſolation, this alio happens frequently in the courle of 


the firſt week; but in a more moderate diſeaſe the re- 


ſolution is often put off to the ſecond week. The diſ- 
eaſe generally ſuffers a remiflion on ſome of the days 


from the third to the ſeventh + which, however, may 


be often fallacious, as the diſeaſe ſometimes returns 
again with as much violence as before; and in ſuch a 
caſe with great danger. Sometimes it diſappears on 
the third day, while an eryſipelas makes its appearance 
on ſome external part ; and if this continue fixed, the 
pneumonic inflammation does not recur. If the diſeaſe 
continue beyond the 14th day, it will terminate in a. 
ſappuration, or Puruisis. The termination by gan- 
grene is much more rare than has been imagined: and 
when it does occur, it is ufually joined with the termi- 


nation by effuſion: the ſymptoms of the one being hard- 


ly diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of the other. | 

Cure. This muſt proceed upon the general plan 
mentioned under SYNOcHa; but, on account of the 
importance of the part affected, the remedies muſt be 


employed early, and as fully as poſſible; and theſe are 


chiefly directed with one of three views, viz, for ob- 
taining a refolution of the inflammation m the tho- 
rax, for mitigating the urgent ſymptoms before a re- 
ſolution can be effected, and for counteracting or ob- 
viating the conſequences of the diſeaſe. Venelection is 


the remedy chiefly to be depended on; and may be 


done in either arm, as the ſurgeon finds moſt conve- 


nient; and the quantity taken away ought in gene- 


ral to be as large as the patient's ſtrength will allow. 
The remiſſion of pain, and the relief of reſpiration, 


during the flowing of the blood, may limit the quanti- 


ty to be then drawn; but if theſe ſymptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding ſhould be continued to a 
conſiderable extent unleſs ſymptoms of a beginning 
ſyncope come on. It is ſeldom that one bleeding, 
however large, will cure this diſeaſe; and though the 
pain and diculty of breathing may be much relieved 
by the firſt bleeding, theſe ſymptoras commonly and 
after no long interval recur, often with as much vio- 
lence as before. In this caſe the bleeding 1s to be re- 
peated even on the ſame day, and perhaps to the fame 


quantity as before. Sometimes the ſecond bleeding 


may be larger than the firſt. There are perſons who, 
by their conſtitution, are ready to faint,. even upon a 
ſmall bleeding ; and in ſuch. perſons this may prevent 
the drawing ſo much blood at firſt as a pneumonic in- 
flammation may require: but as the ſame perſons are 

* found: 
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iegma» found to bear after bleedings 
iz allows the ſecond and ſubſequent bleedings 
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better than the firſt, this 
to be 


a ia larger, and to ſuch a quantity as the ſymptoms of the 


diſeaſe may ſeem to require. 

Bleedings are to be repeated according to the ſtate 
of the ſymptoms, and they will be more effeQual when 
practiſed in the courſe of the firſt three days than af. 
terwards; but they are not to be omitted though four 
days of the diſeaſe may already have elapſed. If the 
Phiſician has not been called in time, or the firſt bleed- 
ings have not been ſufficiently large, or even though 
they ſhould have procured ſome remiſſion, yet upon the 


return of the urgent ſymptoms, bleeding may be re- 


peated at any time within the firſt fortmght, or even 
after that period, if a ſuppuration be not evident, or if 
after a ſeeming ſolation the diſeaſe ſhall have returned, 

With reſpe& to the quantity of blood which may 
be taken away with ſafety, no general rules can be gi- 


ven; as it maſt be very different according to the ſtate 


of the diſeaſe, and the conſtitution of the patient. In 
an adult male of tolerable ſtrength a pound avoirdu- 
pois of blood is a full bleeding. 
20 ounces is a large, and any quantity below 12 1s a 
ſmall, bleeding. An evacuation of four or five pounds 
in the courſe of two or three days, is generally as much 


as moſt patients will bear; but if the intervals between 


the bleedings, and the whole of the time during which 


the bleedings have been employed, have been long the 
quantity taken upon the whole may be i 

When a large quantity of blood hath been taken 
from the arm, and it is doubtful if more can be taken 


greater. 


in that manner with ſafety, ſome blood may {till be 
taken by cupping and ſcarifying. This will eſpecially 


be proper, when the recurrence of the pain, rather than 


the difficulty of breathing, becomes the urgent ſymp- 
tom; and then the cupping and ſcariſication ſhould be 
made as near as poſſible to the pained part. | 

An expeRoration ſometimes takes place very early 


in this diſeaſe; but if the ſymptoms continue urgent, 
the bleedings muſt be repeated notwithſtanding the ex- 


pectoration: but in a more advanced fate, and when 
the ſymptoms have ſuffered a conſiderable remiſſion, we 
may then truſt the cure to the expeGoration alone. It 
is not obſerved that bleeding, during the firſt days of 
the diſeaſe, ſtops expectoration; on the contrary, it 
hath been oſten found to promote it; and it is only in 
a more advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, when the patient 
has been already exhauſted by large evacuations and a 
continuance of his illneſs, the bleeding ſeems to put 
a ſtop to expeQoration ; and even then, this ſtoppage 
ſeems not to take place ſo much from the powers of 
expectoration being weakened by bleeding, as by its 
favouring the ſerous effuſion in the bronchiz, already 
taken notice of, | 5 

Beſides bleeding, every part of the antiphlogiſtic re- 


gimen ought here to be carefully employed: the pa- 


tient muſt keep out of bed as much as he can bear; 
muſt have plenty of warm diluting drinks, impregna- 
ted with vegetable acids, accompanied with ritre or 
ſome other cooling neutral falt : and the belly alſo 
ought to be kept open by emollient glyſters or cool- 
ing laxative medicines. Vomiting in the beginning 
is dangerous; but m a ſomewhatadvanced ſtate of the 
diſeaſe emetics have been found the beſt means of pro- 
moting expectoration. Fomentations and poultices 


Any quantity above 


Practice. 


to the pained part have been found uſeful; but bliſter - Pneumo. 


ing is found to be much more effectual. A bliſter, 
however, ought not to be applyed till at leaſt one bleed - 
ing hath been premiſed, as veneſection is leſs effectual 

rhen the irritation of a bliſter is preſent. If the diſ- 
eaſe be moderate, a bliſter may be applied immediately 


after the firſt bleeding; but in violent caſes, where it 


may be preſumed that a ſecond bleeding may ſoon be 


neceflary after the firſt, it will be proper to delay 


the bliſter till after the ſecond bleeding, when it may 


be ſuppoſed that the irritation occaſioned by the bliſter 


will be over before another e, ee neceſſary. 


It may frequently be of uſe in diſeaſe to repeat 
the bliſtering ; and in that caſe the plaſters ſhould al- 


ways be applied ſomewhere on the thorax, for when 


applied to more diſtant parts they have little effect. 


The keeping the bliſtered parts open, and making what 
1s called ee bliſter, has mach leſs effect than a 


repeated bliftering. | 

Many methods have been p ed for memos 
expectoration, but none appear to be ſufficiently ef- 
fectual; and ſome of them, being acrid ſtimulant ſub- 
ſtances, are not very ſafe, The gums uſually em- 
ployed ſ:em to be too heating; the ſquills leſs fo ; but 


they are not very powerful, and ſometimes inconve- 


ment, by the conſtant nauſea they occaſion. The vo- 
latile alkali may be of ſervice as an expeQorant, but 
it ought to be reſerved for an advanced ſtate of the 
diſeaſe. Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear to 


be uſeful, by al aying that acrimony of the mucus. 
e 


which occaſions too vent coughing ; and which 
coughing prevents the ſtagnation and thickening of 
the mucus, and thereby its becoming mild. The re- 
ceiving into the lungs the ſteams of warm water, im- 


pregnated with vinegar, has often proved uſeful in 
promoting expecteration; and, for this purpoſe, the 


machine called the InzaLts, lately invented by 
Dr Mudge of Plymouth, promiſes to be of great 
ſervice, 
given, in nauſeating doſes, promiſe to be the moſt 
powerful for premotin g expectoration. The kermes 
mineral has been greatly recommended; but doth 
not ſeem to be more efficacious than emetic tartar 
or antimonial wine; and the doſe of the k:rmes is 
much more uncertain than that of the others, 
Though this diſeaſe often terminates by a ſponta- 
neous ſweating, the *vacuation ought not to be ex- 
cited by art, unleſs with much caution, When, after 
ſome remiſſion of the ſymptoms, ſpontaneous ſweats 
ariſe, they may be encouraged; but it ought to be 
without much heat, and without ſtimulant medicines. 
If, however, the ſweats be partial and clammy only, 
ard a great difficulty of breathing ſtill remain, it will be 


very dangerous to encourage them. 


Phyſicians have differed much with regard to the 
uſe of opiates in pneumonic affections. it appears, 
however, that, in the beginning of the diſeaſe, and 
before bleeding and bliſtering Tow preduced ſome 
remiſſion of the pain, and of the difficulty of breath- 
ing, opiates have a bad tendency, by their increa- 
ſing the difficulty of breathing and other inflam- 
matory ſymptcms. But in a more advanced ſtate of 


the diſeaſe, when the difficulty of breathing has abated, 
and when the urgent ſymptom is a cough, proving the 
e continuance of pain and want of 


reſt 


chief cauſe of 


But of all others, the antimonial emetics 


nia. 
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Canas, Ke. An empyema may ariſe either from Empyema, 
the burſting of a vomica of the lungs, or from a ſu © 
puration taking place after the inflammatory ſtage of 


o 


= 


and they ſeem. often to promote it, as they occaſion a 
ſtagnation of what was 
pated inſenſibly: and therefore give the appearance of 


whats phyſicians have called concadted matter. 


Opium combined: with ealomel has of late been 
highly extolled in this and other inflammatory diſeaſes 
who has given a full 
his practice with this 


by Dr Hamilton of Lynn-Regis; 
account of the ſucceſs | 
remedy, for the ſpace of 16 years, in the gth volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries. And ſince 
his recommendation, the ſame remedy has often be 
employed by others with great benefit. 


© Pomica, orAbſceſ; of the Lungs. 
Vomica, Boerb. 835, Funck. 35. 
Pleurodyne vomiea, Sauv. ſp. 21. 


This ſometimes follows pneumonia, though the caſe 
is not frequent. The ſymptoms of it ſo much reſemble 
the phthiſis, that it can 

under that head. 


EM YERMUA. 


This is another conſequence of a pneumonia termi- 
nating unfavourably, and is occaſioned by the effuſion 
of a quantity of purulent mattter into the cavity of the 
thorax, producing a 


— 


very often incurable. 


ecription. The firſt ſign of an empyema is a 


ceſſation of the pain in the breaſt, which before was 
continual: this is followed by a ſenſation of weight 
on the diaphragm; and a fluctuation of matter, ſome- 
times making a noiſe that may be heard by the by- 
ſtanders: the acute fever is. changed into a hectic, with 


an exacerbation at. night: a continual and troubleſome 


dry cough remains. The reſpiration is exceedingly 
difficult, becaufe the lungs are prevented by the mat- 
ter from fully expanding themſelves. The patient 
can lie eaſily on that fide where the matter is effuſed, 
\ but not on the other, becauſe then the weight of the 
matter on the mediaſtinum produces uneaſineſs. The 
more the hectic heat is augme 


which goes off when they alter that poſture of the 


body; and in ſome there is a purulent ſpitting. — 


'Fheſe ſymptoms are accompanied with great anxiety, 
palpitations of the heart, and faintings. Sometimes 
the patients have a ſenſation like a hot vapour aſcend- 
ing from the cavity of the thorax to their mouth. O- 
thers, in a more advanced fate of the diſcaſe, have a 
putrid taſte in the mouth. At the ſame time, profuſe 
night-ſweats waſte the body, and tly weaken the 
patient. The face at firſt grows red on that ſide where 
the matter lies, at laſt the Hippocratic face comes on, 
and the eyes become hollow. The pulſe, eſpecially 
on the affected ſide, is quick, but more frequently in- 
termitting. Sometimes. the nails are crooked, and 
puſtules appear on the thorax ; and frequently, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Hippocrates, the feet ſwell, 
and, on the affected ſide of the breaſt, there is an in- 
flation and ſwelling of the ſkin. a 


moſt properly be treated of 


lingering and painful diforder, 


nted, the more is the 
body emaciated, and its ſtrength decayed. In ſome 
there is danger of ſuffocation when they ſtoop down, 


the pneumonia ; or ſometimes from a ſuppuration in 


by frequent coughing dif» the caſe of a quinſy, when the inflammation had ex- 


tended to the arteria, from whence ariſes a 
kind of bloody ſpittle, and the patients are afflicted 
with an empyema, unleſs they die on the 7th day of 
the diſeaſe, according to the obſervation of Hippo- 
crates. It may ariſe alſo from external violence, as 
wounds of the thorax, &c. blood extravaſated, cor- 
rupted, or changed into pus. Like the vomica, it is 
a rare diſtemper, but may attack all thoſe ſubject to 
pneumonia | | | : | | 
Prognofir. Very few recover after an empyema 
has been once formed, eſpecially if the operation of 
paracenteſis be neglected. After this operation is per- 
formed, if a great quantity of bloody fetid pus be diſ- 


charged, if the fever continue, and. if the patient ſpit 


up a purulent, pale, frothy, livid, or green matter, 
with a decay of ſtrength, there is no hope: But 
when a ſmall quantity of pus, of a white colour, not 
very fetid, is diſcharged ; when the fever and thirſt 


_ preſently ceaſe, the appetite returns, and feces of a a2 


good conſiſtence are diſcharged, the ſtrength alſo re- 
turning in ſome degree, there is then hope of a per- 
fe recovery. If the matter be not dried up in ſeven 
weeks time, the diſeaſe readily changes to a fiſtulous 
ulcer which. is very difficult to cure. Anempyema 
affecting both ſides of the thorax is more dangerous 
than that which affects only one. 55 

Cure- This conſiſts in evacuating the purulent 


matter contained in the cavity of the thorax, which is 


beſt done by the operation of paracenteſis. See the 
article SURGERY. Afterwards the ulcer is to de 
treated with abſtergent and conſolidating medicines, 
and the ſame internal ones are to be given as in a 
Puruisis. | 


Gen. XIII. CARDITIS. 
Inflammation of the HA. 


Carditis, Sauv. gen. 111. Yog. 54. 
Pericarditis, Yog. 53. 3 | 
Carditis ſpontanea, Sauv. ſp. 1. Senac. Traite de 
Cour, lib. iv. chap. 7. Meckel, Mem. de Berlin, 
1756. 
Eryſipelas pulmonis, Lomm. Obſerv. lib. ii. 
Deſcription. This diſeaſe is attended with all the 
ſymptoms of pneumonia, but in a higher degree; it 
is beſides ſaid to be accompanied with hydrophobic 
ſymptoms, fainting, palpitation of the heart, a ſeem- 
ing madneſs, a ſunk and irregular pulſe, watery eyes, 
and a dejeted countenance, with a dry and black 
tongue. On diſſection, the heart and pericardium are 
found very much mflamed, and even ulcerated, with 
many polypous concretions. | 


Cauſes, &c. The ſame as in the pneumonia. 
Prognoſis, In the carditis the prognoſis is more 


unfavourable than in the pneumonia ; and indeed, un- 
leſs the diſeaſe very quickly terminates, it muſt prove 
fatal, on account of the conſtant and violent motion of 
the heart, which exaſperates the inflammation, and in- 
creaſes all the ſymptoms. | LARS 
Cure. Here m_— is neceſſary in as great a 

| 2 degree 
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—_— degree as the patient ean poſſibly zether with external injuries, ſuch as wountls, contuſions, 8&c,— Oaſtriti. 
C , bliſtering, and the antiphlogiſtic io likewiſe car- It affects chiefly thoſe of a pay ao Habit and _ — 


185 Genus XIV. PERITONITIS. | 7 _ ceſſation of pain, coldneſs about the præcordia, t 
F of 1805 NTT debility, ith a languid and intermireing pulſe, Levy 
Sp I. We of the > ok res properly 0 an abatement of the mare. » denote a gangrene and 
called. | ſpeedy death. From the 3 of th the W 
alſo, and its at connection wi e reſt of the 
Peron, 4 Firs Linh, Ho, = med. ſyſtem, it mult be obvious, that an inflammation of 
Mark 8. ei L VII F 341. it, by whatever cauſes produced, may be attended wit 
. gp. II. 871 , Ne ba ext en q ed fatal conſequences ; particularly, by the great debility 
85 P. Nm, 05 5 5 F it produces, it may prove ſuddenly fatal, without run- 
HO EINE ning through the uſual courſe of inflammations—TIts 
Epiploltis, Sauv. gen. 106. "Say: gen: 308. tendency to admit of reſolution may be known by its 
Omentitis, Yog. 61. having ariſen from no violent cauſe, by the moderate 
Omenti nflammatio, Boerh. 958. et Ill. Van Saule ſtate of the ſymptoms, and by a gradual remiſſion of 
ten, Comm. Stork. An. Med. J. 1525 N on theſe ſymptoms in the courſe of the firſt or at moſt of 
the puerperal fever. the ſecond week ow the E Wu tendency to 
| ene may be ſu pected m the ſymptoms con- 
* Sp, III. Inflamma 2 1 Of barer. fretch d 12 with unremitting violence ne b ing the 
e ps _ uſe of proper remedies, and a gangrene already begun 
| Meſenteritis, Y. og. 60. bs may be known by the ſymptoms abovementioned, 
Enteritis meſenterica, Sauv. * 4 particularly great debility and ſudden ceſſation of pain. 
5 The tendency to ſuppuration may be ar by the 
792 Genus XV. GASTRITIS. ſymptoms continuing but in a moderate degree for 
Inflammation of the STOMACK.. more than one or two weeks, and by a co fAerable 
A. GasTzrris ParzGMonoD@4s.o0T the genuine Gaſtritis. 5 I ow ou * ſenſe of we da 52 — 
Gaſtritis legitima, Sauv. fp. 1. Eller. de cogn. et the frequency of the pulſe is firſt abated : but ſoon af- 
cur. morb. ſect. xii. Haller. obſ. 14. hiſt. 3. ter it increaſes, with frequent cold ſhivering, and an 
193 Lieut. Hiſt. anat. Med, lib. 1. 94. © followed 


ried to a greater height than in the pneumonia z but 
the general method i is the ſame as in other TR 
tory diſeaſes. 


Gaſtritis eryſipelatoſa, Sauv. ip. 4. 
Cardialgia inflammatoria, Saur. ip. 13. Trulla, de 
opio ſect. ii. p. 231 
Tuts diſeaſes Dr Cullen has thought proper . to 
eonſider all under the general head GasTxriT1s, as 
there are no certain ſigns by which they can be diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, and the method of cure muſt 


be the ſame in all. 


Deſcription. The inflammation of the ſtomach is 
attended with great heat and pain in the epigaſtric 
region, extreme anxiety, and almoſt continual and pain- 
ſul hiccough, with a moſt painful vomiting of every 
thing taken into the ſtomach. Sometimes a temporary 
madneſs enſues; and there is an inſtance in the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays of the diforder being 
attended with an hydrophobia. The pulſe is generally 


more ſunk than in other inflammations, and the fever 


inclines to the nature of a typhus. The diſorder is 
commonly of the remitting kind, and during the re- 
miſſions the pulſe frequently intermits. During the 
height of the diſeaſe, a mortal phrenzy frequently 
ſupervenes. The diſeaſe terminates on the fourth, 
ſeventh, or ninth day, or from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth ; and 1s more apt to end in a gangrene than 
pneumoric inflammations, and more frequently in a 
1cirrhus than in an abſceſs, 

. Cauſes, &c. The inflammation of the ſtomach 
may ariſe from any acrid ſubſtance taken into it; from 
a vehement paſſion ; too large draughts of cold liquor, 
eſpecially when the perſon is very hot; from a ſurfeit; 
a ſtoppage of perſpiration ; repulſion of the gout; 
inflammations of the neighbouring viſcera ; or from 


* 


bilious 1 5 1 a # 
| nic. This diſeaſe is ways very Sa rous. 
8 prognoſis doubtful, which alſo muſt . be 


in proportion to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms.” A. 


_ exacerbation in the afternoon and evenin 
by night-fweats, and other ſymptoms. of Leaic fever. 
Theſe at length prove fatal, unleſs the abſceſs open 
into the cavity of the ſtomach, the pus be evacuated 
by vomiting, and the ulcer ſoon healed. 
Cure. It appears from diſſections, that the ſtomach 
may very often be inffamed when the characteriſtic 
marks of it have not appeared; and therefore we are 
often expoſed to much uncertainty in the cure. But 
when we have ſufficient evidence that a ſtate of active 
inflammation has taken place in the ſtomach, the 
principal object to be aimed at is to obtain a reſolu- 
tion, Before, however, this can be accompliſhed, it 
will often be neceſſary to employ meaſures with the 
view of obviatin "g urgent ſymptoms. When the ſymp- 
toms appear in the manner above deſcribed, the cure 
is to be attempted by large and repeated bleedings em- 
ployed early in the diſeaſe; and from theſe we are 
not. to be deterred by the weakneſs of the pulie, for 
it will commonly become fuller and ſofter . the 
operation. A bliſter ought alſo to be applied to the 
region of the ſtomach; and the cure will be aſſiſted 
by fomentations of the whole abdomen, and by fre- 
quent emollient and laxative glyſters. The irritabi- 
lity of che ſtomach in this diſeaſe will admit of no me- 
dicines being thrown into it; and if any can be ſup- 
poſed Becel they muſt be exhibited in glyſters. 
Diluting drinks may be tried; but they muſt be of 
the very mildeſt kind, and given in very ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time. Opiates, in whatever manner exhibi- 
ted, cannot he retained in the ſtomach. during the 
firſt days of the diſeaſe; but when the violence of 
the dileaſe ſha!) have abated, and when the pain and 
vomiting 
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> —v* and after bleeding and bliſters no remedy is more ef- 
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tation. 


former. 


inflammation riſing to the fauces or mouth. 


to leave the place it had at firſt occupied. 


fectual either in allaying the pain or vomiting. As 
ſoon as the ſtomach will retain any laxative, gentle 
refrigerant cathartics, taken by the mouth, ſuch as 
the Pads phoſphorata, ſoda tartariſata, or the like, 


[> are productive of great benefit. A tendency to gan- 


e in this diſeaſe is to be obviated only by the 
Abing juſt now mentioned; and when it does actually 
ſuppervene, it admits of no remedy. A tendency to 
ſupuration is to be obviated by the ſame means em- 
ployed early in the diſeaſe. After a certain period it 
cannot be prevented by any means whatever; and, 
when actually begun, muſt be left to nature; the only 
thing that can be done by art being to avoid all irri- 
B. Gasrerrrs ExrsiesLatosa, or the Eryſipelatous 


© Deſeriptimm. This ſpecies of inflammation takes 


place in the ſtomach much more frequently than the 
From diſſections it appears that the ſtomach 


has been often affected with inflammation, when 


neither pain nor fever had given any notice of it ; and 
ſuch is juſtly looked upon to have been of the eryſipe- 
latous kind. This kind of inflammation alſo is eſpe- 


cially to be expected from acrimony of any kind ap- 
plied to the ſtomach; and would certainly occur much 


more frequently, were not the interior ſurface of this 

organ commonly defended by mucus exſuding in vid 1 | 

quantity from the numerous follicles placed immedi- 
ately under the villous coat. 


On many occaſions, 
however, the exſudation of mucus is prevented, or the 


quid poured out is of a leſs viſcid kind, ſo as to be 


leſs fitted to defend the ſubjacent nerves; and it is in 


ſuch caſes that acrid matters may readily produce an 
eryſipelatous affection of the ſtomach. 


In many caſes, however, this kind of inflammation 


cannot be diſcovered, as it takes place without pain, 


pyrexia, or vomiting: but in ſome caſes it may; 


namely, when it ſpreads into the ceſophagus, and ap- 
pears on the pharynx and on the whole internal ſur- 


face of the mouth. When therefore an eryſipelatous 
inflammation affets the mouth and fauces, and there 
ſhall be at the ſame time in the ſtomach an unuſual 


ſenſibility to all acrids, and alſo a frequent vomiting 


there can be little doubt of the ſtomach's being affec- 


ted in the ſame manner. Even when no inflammation 
appears in the fauces, if ſome degree of pain be felt 
in the ſtomach, if there be a want of appetite, an 
anxiety and frequent vomiting, an unuſual ſenſibility 
with regard to acrids, ſome thirſt, and frequency of 
pulſe, there will then be room to ſuſpe& an inflamma- 
tion in the ſtomach; and ſuch ſymptoms, after ſome 
time, have been known to diſcover their caufe by the 
Inflam- 
mation of this kind is often diſpoſed to paſs from one 
place to another on the ſame ſurface, and, in doing ſo, 
Such an 
inflammation has been known to ſpread ſucceſſively 
along the whole tract of the alimentary canal; occa- 
ſioning, when in the inteſtines, diarrhœa, and in the 


ſtomach vomitings; the diarrhœa ceaſing when the 


vomitings came on, and the vomitings on the coming 
on of the dlarr a. | SL 
\ Cauſes, &, An eryſipelatous inflammatin may 


ME D101 N E. 
yblegma- yomiting recur at intervals only, opiates given in 
glyſters may frequently be employed with advantage; 


from ſome internal cauſes not yet well known. It 
frequently occurs in putrid diſeaſes, and in thoſe re- 
covering from fevers. | 
Cure. When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by acrid 
matters taken internally, and theſe may be ſuppoſed 
ſtill preſent in the ſtomach, they are to be waſhed out 
by drinking a large quantity of warm and mild medi- 
cines, and exciting vomiting. At the ſame time, if 
the nature of the acrimony and its proper corrector 
be known, this ſhould be thrown in ; or if a ſpecific 


corrector be not known, ſome general demulcents 


ſhould be employed. 2 

Theſe meaſures, however, are more ſuited to pre- 
vent than to cure inflammation after it has taken 
place. When this laſt may be ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened, if it be attended with a ſenſe of heat, with 
pain and pyrexia, according to the degree of theſe 


_ ſymptoms, the meaſures propoſed for the cure of the 


other kind are to be more or leſs employed. When 
an eryſipelatous inflammation of the ſtomach has ariſcu 
from internal cauſes, if pain and pyrexia occur, bleed- 
ing may be employed in perſons not otherwiſe weak- 
ened ; but in caſe of its occurring in putrid diſeaſes, 
or where the patients are already debilitated, bleed- 
ing is inadmiſſible ; all that can be done being to 
avoid irritation, and only throwing into the ſtomach 
what quantity of acids and aceſcent aliments it ſhall 
be found able to bear. In ſome conditions of the 
body in which this diſeaſe is apt to occur, the Peru- 
vian bark and bitters may ſeem to be indicated ; but 
an eryſipelatous ſtate of the ſtomach will ſeldom allow 
them to be uſed. 3 


Genus XVI. ENTERITIS, 
Inflammation of the InTzsTives. - 


Enteritis, Sauv.. gen. 105. Lin. 29. Vog. 57. Sag. 
. oj IF 
Inteſtinorum inflammatio, Boerb. 959. 

Febris inteſtinorum inflammatoria ex meſenterio, 
Haffin. II. 170. 


Sp. I. EnTzziTis PHLEoMonoD@a, or the Acute Enteritis 


Enteritis iliaca, Sauv. ſp. 1. | 
Enteritis colica, Sauv. ſp. 2. Boerh. 963. 
Deſcription. This diſeaſe ſhows itſelf by a fixed pain 
in the abdomen, attended with fever, vomiting, andco- 
ſtivene's. The pain is often felt m different parts of 
the abdomen, but more frequently ſpreads over the 
whole, and is particularly violent about the navel. 
Cauſes, &c. Inflammations of the inteſtines may 
ariſe from the ſame cauſes as thoſe of the ſtomach ; 
though commonly the former will more readily occur 
from cold applied to the lower extremities, or to the 
belly itfelf. It is alſo found ſupervening on the ſpal- 
modic colic, incarcerated heraia, and volvulus. 
Prognoſis, Inflammations of the inteſtines have the 
ſame terminations with thoſe of the ſtomach, and the 
prognoſis in both caſes is much the ſame. | 
Cure. The cure of enteritis is in general the ſame 
with that of gaſtritis: but in this diſeaſe there is com- 
monly more opportunity for the introduction of li- 
quids, of acid, aceſcent, and other cooling remedies, 
and even of laxatives; but as a vomiting frequently 
attends the enteritis, care maſt be taken not to excite 
that vomiting by the quantity or quality cf any thing 
| | thrown 
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ariſe from acrid matters taken into the ſtomach; er Gaftritis, 
— — 


Fox 
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| Phlegma- thrown, into the ſtomach. With regard to the ſuppy- 


ration and gangrene of the inteſtines following the en- 
teritis, the obſervations, made reſpecting theſe termi- 


nations of gaſtritis are equally applicable in this dif- 
Sp. II. Exrzzigis. Eernrranocas ot Reyſſbe latent 
1 Kateritit. 
Concerning this nothing farcher can be ſaid, than 
what hath been already þ ec conceruing the ga- 


Genus XVII. HEPATITYS. 
{inflammation of the Liver. 


Hepatitis, Saus. gen. 113. Lin 35. Peg. 58: Sag: 


gen. 312. Bearb. 914. Hoſſm. II. th. 7 


Deſcription. The inflammation of the liver is 
thought to be of two kinds, acute and chronic ; but 
the latter very often does not diſcover itſelf except by 


an abſceſs found in the liver after death, and which 


is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by ſome degree of 
inflammation; for this reaſon the chronic inflammation 


often eſcapes obſervation, and we ſhall here only treat 


of the acute hepatitis. | 
The acute hepatitis is attended with conſiderable fe- 
ver; a frequent, ſtrong, and hard pulſe ; high colour- 


ed urine an acute pain in the right hypochondrium, 


increaſed by preſſing upon the part. The pain is very 
often in ſuch a part of the ſide as to make it appear 
like a pleuriſy; and frequently, like that, is increaſed 


on inſpiration. The diſeaſe is alſo commonly attended 
with a cough, which is generally dry, but ſometimes 
moiſt; and when the pain thus reſembles a pleuriſy, the 


patient cannot lie eaſily except upon the ſide affected. 


The pain is frequently extended to the clavicle, and to 


the top of the ſhoulder; and is attended ſometimes 
with hiccough, and ſometimes with vomiting. Same have 


added jaundice, or a yellowneſs of the eyes, to the 


ſymptoms of this diſtemper; but experience ſhows that 

it has often occurred without any ſuch ſymptom. _ 
When hepatitis is of the chronic kind, depending 

more on the accumulation and effufion in the liver 


than in an increaſed action of its ſmall veſſels, the pa- 


tient complains rather of a ſenſe of weight than 
of pain; and the fever is by no means either acute, or 


_ conſtant: but it often returns in paroxyſms. ſome- 
what I the attacks of an intermittent. This 
l 


diſeaſe is very flow in its progreſs, frequently conti- 
nuing for many months, and at laſt terminating in a 
very conſiderable ſuppuration. In moſt caſes how- 


ever, it may be diſcovered by careful examination of 


the region cf the hver externally. By. this means, a 
confiderable. enlargement of that viſcus may in gene- 


ral be diſcovered. 


Cauſes, &c. The remote cauſes of hepatitis are not 
always to be diſcerned,” and many have been aſſigned 
on a very uncertain foundation. It has been ſappoſed 
that the diſeaſe may be an affection either of the ex- 
tremities of the hepatic artery, or thoſe of the vena 
portarum ; and the ſuppoſition is, by no means impro- 
bable. The opinion, however, moſt commonly adopted 


is, that the acute hepatitis is an affection of the exter- 


Aal membrane of the liver, and the chronic kind an af- 


The reſolution of hepatitis is often 


pungent pain and hiceough. may be produced, and the 
reſpiration is more _. conſiderably affected. In tha 
latter there, occurs leſs pain z and à vomiting is pro- 


duced, commonly by ſome inffammation. communi. 


cated to the ſtomach, The inflammation on the con- 
caye ſurface of the liver may he readily communica- 


ted ta the gall-bladder and hiliary ducts: and this, 
perhaps, is the only caſe of idiopathic hepatitis attend- 
ed with jaundice. | | 


Prognoſis. The inflammation of the liver, like 
others, may end by reſolutic n, ſuppuration, or gan- 
geenes and the tendency to the one or to the other of 


ole events may be known from what has. been al- 


ready mentioned concerning the prognoſis in gaſtritis. 
To conſequence 
or is attended with, evacuations of different kinds. A 
hemorrhage, ſometimes from the noſe, and ſometimes 
from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. gives a ſolution of the 
diſeaſe. Sometimes the fame thing is. accompliſhed by 
a bilious diarrhea ; and ſometimes: the. reſolution. is 
attended with ſweating, and an evacuation of urive 


depoſiting a copious ſediment, Sometimes it may ba 
. cured by an erylipelas appearing in ſome external part. 
When the diſeaſe has ended in ſuppuration, the pus 
ed by tbe. biliary ducts; or, 


collected may be diſeb 
if, the ſuppurated. part does not adhere any where 
cloſely to the neighboury 8 it may be. diſ- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen ;. but. if, 
during the firſt (tate. of inflammation, the affected 
part of the liver ſhall Have formed a cloſe adhe- 
tion to ſome of the neighbouring parts, the diſ- 
charge after ſuppuration may be various, according 
to the different ſeat of the abſceſs. When ſeated on 
the convex part of the liver, if the adheſion be to the 
peritonzum lining the common. teguments, the pus. 


may make its way through theſe, and be diſcharged 


outwardly : or if the. adheſion ſhall have been to the. 
diaphragm, the pus may penetrate through this, and. 
into the cavity of the lungs; from whence-it may be 
diſcharged by dane en the ahſceſs is ſeated. 
on the concave part of the liver, in conſequence of ad- 


heſions, the pus may be 1 into the ſtomach 


or inteſtines; and into theſe laſt, either directly, or 


by the intervention of the biliary ducts, Upen a 


conſideration of all theſe different circuraſtanees there · 


fore, together with the, general principles of inflam- 
mation, muſt the prognoſis of this diſeaſe be eſta» 


bliſhed. 


Cure. 


For the cure of hepatitis, we muſt have re» 


courſe to the general means of removing other inflam- 


matory diſorders. Bleeding is. to be uſed according 


to the degree of fever and pain. Bliſters are to be 
applied: fomentations of the external parts, emollient 


glyſters, gentle laxatives, diluents and refrigerants, 


are alſo uſeful. The cure, however, particularly in 
warm climates, where the diſeaſe is much more common 
than it is in Britain, is chiefly truſted to mercuny. 
Not only in cafes of the chronic kind, but in acute 


hepatitis alſo, after an attempt has been made to al- 


leviate the urgent ſymptoms by bleeding and bliſter - 


ing, recourſe is immediately had to this powerful mi- 


neral. It is employed by different practitioners, and. 


in different caſes, under various forms, Some are 
very 


fection of the parenchyma, of that viſens. The acute Hepatitis, 
diſeaſe may be ſeated either on the convex or coneave | v1. 28 


ſur face of the liver ; and in the former caſe a more 


(as 


: 


practice. 


moſt intenſe heat and very 


is in general given, and perhaps with juſtice, to fric- 
tion with mercurial ointment over the region of the 
liver. But under whatever form it may be employed, 
it is neceſſary that it ſhould be introduced to fach an 
extent as to keep the patient on the verge of ſalivation 
for ſome length of time ; the duration being regulated 


dy the circumſtances of the caſe. 


From the liberal uſe of mercury, there can be no 
doubt that a ſucceſsful reſolution has been obtained 
in many caſes, which would otherwiſe have infallibly 
terminated in ſuppuration. But notwithſtanding the 
moſt careful employment of it in ſome caſes, ſuppura- 
tion will enſue; and then it is very doubtful whether 
any benefit will be derived from the continuance of it. 


But when a ſuppuration has been formed, and the 


abſceſs points vutwardly, the part muſt be opened, the 
pus evacuated, and the ulcer healed according to the 


ordinary methods in uſe for healing abſceſſes and ul- 
cers in other parts. | 5 ; 


Genus XVIII. SPLENITIS. 
© Inflammation of the SPLEEN. Do 

Splenitis, uauv. gen. 114. Lin. 36. Pop. 59. 
Tf "Ia. or. 42%. I 

Lienis inflammatio, Boerh. 958. & Van Swieten. 

Comm. 3 | 

Splenitis phlegmonodza, Sauv. fp. 1. Foreſt, I. xx. 

obſ. 5. 6. De Haen, apud Vun Swieten, p. 958. 
Pleuritis ſplenica, Sauv. ſp. 19, 

Splenalgia ſuppuratoria, Sazv. ſp. 3. 

Deſcription. This diſeaſe, according to Juncter, 
comes on with a remarkable ſhiyering ſucceeded by a 
at thirſt ; a pain and 
tumor are perceived in the left hypochondrium, and 
the paroxyſms for the moſt part aſſume a quartan 
form. When the patients expoſe themſelves for a lit- 
tle to the free air, their extremities immediately grow 
very cold. If an hzmorrhagy happens, the blood flows 
out of the left noſtril. The other ſymptoms are the ſame 
with thoſe of the hepatitis, Like the liver, the ſpleen 
often is alſo ſubje& to a chronic inflammation, which 
often happens after agues, and is called the ague cate, 
though that name is alſo frequently given to a ſeir- 
rhous tumour of the liver ſucceeding intermittents. 
Cauſes, &c. The cauſes of this diſtemper are in 
general the ſame with thoſe of other inflammatory diſ- 
orders ; but thoſe which determine the inflammation to 
that particular part more than another, are very much 
unknown. It attacks perſons of a very plethoric and 
ſanguine habit of body rather than others, | 

| Fu What has been ſaid of the inflammation 
of the liver applies alſo to that of the ſpleen, tho' the 
latter is leſs dangerous than the former. Here alſo a 
vomiting of black matter, which in other acute diſ- 


according to the teſtimony of Juncker. Sometimes the 
hæmorrhoids prove eritical; but very often the inflam- 
mation terminates by ſcirrhus. 


been already laid down concerning the hepatitis. 
Genus XIX. NEPHRITIS. 
Inflammation of the KIiDbXEYTs. . 
Nephritis, Sauv. gen. 115. Lit. 37. Fog. 65. 
dag. gen. 314. e 


eaſes is ſuch a fatal omen, ſometimes proves critical, 


Cure. This is not at all different from what has 


ANY ME DI GS IN E. 
Phlegma- very fond of the uſe of calomel. But the preference 


Nephritis vera, Sauv. ſp. 1. 

Deſcription. The nephritis has the ſame ſymptoms 
in common with other inflammations ; but its diſtin- 
guſhing mark is the pain in the region of the kidney, 


which is ſometimes obtuſe, but more frequently pun- 


gent, 'The ay is not increaſed by the motion of the 
trunk of the body ſo much as a pain of the rheumatic 
kind e; the ſame region. It may alſo frequently 
be diſtinguiſhed by its ſhooting along the courſe of 
the ureter, and it is often attended with a drawing up 
of the teſticle, and a numbneſs of the limb on the fide 
affected; though indeed theſe ſymptoms moſt com- 
monly attend the inflammation ariſing from a calculus 
in the kidney or ureter. 'The diſeat is alſo attended 
with frequent vomiting, and often with coſtiveneſs and 
colic pains, The urine is moſt commonly of a deep 
red colour, and is voided frequently and in a ſmall 
quantity at a time. 
commonly colourleſs. 

Cauſes, &c. The remote cauſes of this diſeaſe 
may be various; as external contuſion, violent or long- 
continued riding; ſtrains of the muſcles of the back 
incumbent on the kidneys; various acrids in the courſe 
of circulation conyeyed to the kidneys; and perhaps 
ſome other internal cauſes not yet well known : the 
moſt frequent is that of calculous matter obſtructing 
the fubuli ariniferi, or calculi formed in the pelvis of 
the kidneys, and either ſticking there or falling into 
the ureter. | | | 

Progngſit. This is not different from that of other 
inflammatory diſeaſes. IN | 
Cure. When any of thoſe cauſes operating as in- 
ducing the inflammation ſtill continue to act, the firſt 
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Nephritis. 
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In more violent caſcs the urine is 


object in the cure muſt be the removal of theſe: but 


the principal intention to be had in view, is the re- 
ſolution of the inflammation which has already taken 
place. But when, notwithſtanding efforts for this 
purpoſe, the diſeaſe terminates in ſuppuration, it muſt 


be the endeavour of the practitioner ro promote the 


diſcharge of purulent matter; and the healing of the 


ulceration in the kidney, | 


Theſe different objects are principally accompliſhed 
by bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
glyſters, antiphlogiſtic purgatives, and by the free 
uſe of mild and demulcent liquids. The uſe of 
bliſters is ſcarce admiſſible, or at leaſt will require 


great care to avoid any conſiderable abſorption of the 
cantharides. | | 


The other ſpecies of nephritis enumerated by au- 
thors are only ſymptomatic. mr 
Genus XX. CYSTITIS. 
Inflammation of the Bra DER. | 
Cyſtitis, Sauv. gen. 108. Lin. 31. Pag. 66. 
Sag. gen. 309. 
Inflammatio veſice, Hein. II. 157. 
The Crsriris from Internal Cauſes. 
Cyſtitis ſpontanea, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
* 


The Cysriris from External Cauſes. 


Cyſtitis a cantharidibus, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Cyſtitis traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
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MEDICINE 


The inflammation. of the bladder from internal 


cauſes is a very rare diſtemper; and when it does at 


any time occur, is to be cured in the ſame manner 


with other inflammations, avoiding only the uſe of 


cantharides. When the diſeaſe ariſes from the inter- 
nal uſe of theſe flies, camphor is recommended, be- 


ſides other cooling medicines, and een cooling 
and emollient glyſters. 


| Genus XXI. HYSTERITIS. 
Inflammation of the UrERUSs. 
FHuyſteritis, Lin. 38. Vog. 63. 
Metritis, Sauv. gen. 107. Sag. gen. 315. 
Inflammatio et febris uterina, Hoff. 11. 1 . 
Deſcription. This diſeaſe is often confounded with 


that called the puerperal or child bed fever ; but is 


eſſentially diſtin&t from it, as will be ſhown in its 


proper place. 


The inflammation of the uterus is of- 
ten apt to terminate by gangrene : there is a pain 
in the head, with delirium; and the uterine re- 


gion is ſo exceedingly tender, that it cannot bear the 


moſt gentle preffure without intolerable pain, When 


the fundus uteri is inflamed, there is 


the pain 1s more confined to the loins and rectum, with 


a teneſmus ; if its anterior part, it ſhoots from thene2 
towards the neck of the bladder, and is attended with - 


a frequent irritation to make water, which is void- 
ed with difficulty; and if its ſides or the ovaria are 
affected, the pains will then dart into the inſide of the 
thighs. 


Cauſes, &c. Inflammation of the uterus, and in- 


| deed of the reſt of the abdominal viſcera, are very apt 


to take place in child-bed women; the reaſon of which 


| ſeems to be the ſudden change produced i in the habit, 
and an alteration in the courſe of the circulating 


ſtill add to their diſtenſion, an 


10 inflammation. 


blood by the contraction of the uterus after delivery. 

The preſſure of the gravid uterus being ſuddenly taken 
off from the aorta deſcendens after delivery, the reſiſt- 
ance to the impulſe of the blood paſſing through all 
the veſſels derived from it, and diſtributed to the con- 
tiguous vricera, will be conſiderably leſſened: it will 
therefore ruſh into thoſe veſſels with a force ſuperior 
to their reſiſtance ; and, by putting them violently on 
the ſtretch, may occaſion pain, inflammation, and fe- 
ver. This contraction of the uterus alſo renders its veſ- 
ſels impervious to the blood which had freely paſſed 
through them for the ſervice of the child during 


pregnancy; and conſequently a much larger quantity 


will be thrown upon the conti ow parts, which will 
increaſe cheir tendency 


Prognoſis. An inflammation of the uterus general- 
ly may be expected to produce an obſtruction of the 


lochia; but the fever produced ſeldom proves fa- 
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tal, unleſs the inflammation be violent, and end in a 
gangrene. 7 
Cure. This is to be attempted by the ſame general 


means already recommended, and the man 


ement of 
this diſorder entirely coincides with that r the "Oe 
peral fever. 


Genus XXII. RHEUMATISMUS. 
The Ruevmartisn. 
Rheumatiſmus, Saur. gen. 185. 


Lin. 62. 
138. Boer. 1400. Tunch. 19. 


J og 


at heat, throb- 


bing, and pain, above the pubes 3 if its poſterior part, Ifchias anguineum, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


Dolores l et arthritici, en U. int 
Myoſitis, Sag. gen. 3-1. 


The Acute Rusunarisw. | 
Rheumatic acutus, Sauv. ſp. $2; 


Rheumatiſmus vulgaris, Sauv. ſp. 2. Rt 


A. The LumBaGo, or „ in the ca ds the 


" Lois. 


Lumbago Dal a gen. 2 212. Sag. 5. I, . 


N ephralgia rheumatica, Sauv. ſp. 4- 


B. The Scrarica, /{chias, or Ht 7p-Gout. 
Iſchias rheumaticum, Sauv. 213. ſp. 10. 


C. The Baſtard PrxUkisx, or Rheumatiſmi in the eau, 


of the Thorax. 


Pleurodyne rheumatica, Sauv. gen. 148. 0 3. 
Pleuritis ſpuria, Boerh. 878. 


The other ſpecies, which are rey numerous, are al | 


ſymptomatic ; as, 
Lumbago plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 3. 


Pleurodyne plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Rheumatiſmus hyſtericus, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
. Iſehias hyſtericum, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Pleurodyne hyſterica, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Rheumatiſmus ſaltatorius, Sauv. ſp. $. 
Pleurodyne flatulenta, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
Pleurodyne a ſpaſmate, Sauv. ſp. 9. 
Rheumatiſmus ſcorbuticus, Sauv. fp. 4. 
Lumbago ſcorbutica, Sauv. ip. 5. 
Pleurodyne ſcorbutica, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Iſchias ſyphiliticum, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Pleurodyne venerea, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
Lumbago ſympathica, Sauv. ſp. 13. 
a meſenterii glandulis induratis | 
a Ae ke tumido, purulento, ſeirrhoſo, putri, 
ab induratis pyloro, vena cava, pancreate 
a rene ſeirrhoſo, putrefatto | 
ab abſceſſu circa vene cave Lee 
a vermibus intra renen. 
Lumbago a ſaburra, Sauv. ſp. 8. 
Pleurodyne a cacochylia, Sauv. lo. 7. | 
Rheumatiſmus ſalatorius verminoſus, 150 ſp. 3. | 
Iſchias vermmoſum, Sauv. ſp. 8. x 
Pleurodyne verminoſa, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Rheumatiſmus metallicus, Sauv. ſp. 10. 
Lumbago a hydrothorace, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Lumbago pſeudoiſchuria, Sauv. ip. 16. 
Pleurodyne a rupto œſophago, Sauv. ſp. 20. 
Pleurodyne rachitica, Sauv. ſp. 13. 
Iſchias a ſparganoſi, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
Pleurodyne catarrhalis, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Rheumatiſmus necroſeos, Sauv. ip. 14. 
Rheumatiſmus dorſalis, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Lumbago a ſatyriaſi, Sauv. ſp. 15. 
Rheumatiſmus febricoſus, Sauv. ſp. 9. 
Lumbago febrilis, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
des ke. 


Deſcription. 


guiſhed by pains affecting the joints, and for the moſt 
part the joints alone ; but ſometimes-alſo the muſcular 
parts. Very often they ſhoot along the courſe of the 


muſcles 


The rheumatiſm is particularly diſtin- 


Pradiice 
Rheuma. 
tiſmus. 
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4 


* 


phlegma- muſcles from one jointto another, and are always much 


„ 


times the pyrexia is formed 
ceived; but more commonly pains are felt in particu- 
lar parts before any ſymptoms of pyrexia occur. 
When no pyrexia is preſent, 


the pains or proves critical, 


increaſed- by the action of the muſcles belonging to the 
joint or of joints affected. The larger joints are thoſe 
moſt frequently affected, ſuch as the hip4oint: and 
knees of the lower extremities, and the ſhoulders and 
elbows of the upper ones. The ancles and wriſts are 
alſo frequently affected; but the ſmaller joints, ſuch as 
thoſe of the toes or fingers, ſeldom ſuffer. Sometimes 
the diſeaſe is confined. to one part of the body, yet 
very frequently it affects many parts of it; and then it 
begins with a cold ſtage, which is immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the other ſymptoms of pyrexia, and parti- 
cularly by a frequent, full, and hard pulſe. Some- 
before any pains are per- 


the pain may be confined 
to one joint only; but when any conſiderable pyrexia 
takes place, though the pain may chiefly be felt in 
one joint, yet it ſeldom happens that the pains do not 
affect ſeveral joints, often at the very ſame- time, but 
for the moſt part ſhifting-their place, and having aba- 
ted in one joint they become more violent in another. 
They do not commonly remain long in the ſame joint, 
but frequently ſhift from one to another, and ſome- 
times return to joints formerly affected; and in this 
manner the a often continues for a long time. 
The fever attending theſe pains has an exacerbation 


every evening, and is moſt conſiderable during the 


night, when the pains alſo become more violent; and 
it is at the ſame time that the pains ſhift their place 
from one joint to another. Theſe ſeem to be alſo in- 
creaſed during the nightby the body being covered more 
cloſely, and kept warmer. N 805 10 

A joint, after having been for ſome time affected 
with pain, commonly becomes alſo affected with ſome 
ſwelling and redneſs, which is painful to the touch. It 
ſeldom happens that a ſwelling coming on does not 
take off the pain entirely, or ſecure the joint againſt 
a return of it. This difeaſe s commonly attended 
with more or leſs ſweating, which occurs early, but is 
ſeldom free or copious, and ſeldom either relieves from 
The urine is high co- 
loured, and in the beginning without ſediment. This, 
however, does not prove entirely critical, for the dif- 
eaſe often continues long after ſuch a ſediment has ap- 
peared in the urine. The blood is always fizy. The 
acute rheumatiſm differs from all other inflammatory 
diſeaſes, in not being liable to terminate in ſuppura- 
tion: this almoſt never happens; but the diſeaſe 


| ſometimes produces effuſions of a tranſparent gelati- 


nous fluid into the ſheathes of the tendons : but if 
theſe effuſions be frequent, it is certain that the liquor 
mult very frequently be abſorbed ; for it very ſeldom 
happens, that confiderable or permanent tumors have 
been produced, or ſuch as required to be opened and 
to have the contained fluid evacuated: - Such tumors, 


however, have ſometimes occurred, and the opening 


made in 
heal. 
Sometimes the rheumatiſm will continue for ſeveral 
weeks ; but it ſeldom proves fatal, and it is rare that 
the pyrexia continues to be conſiderable for more than 
twp or three weeks. While the pyrexia abates in 


them has produced ulcers. very difficult to 


1s violence, if the pains of the joints continue, they 


Vo. XI. 


[Y „ T N | 
are leſs violent; more limited in their place, being R 
confined commonly to one or a few joints only; and tiſmus. 


are leſs ready to change their place. 

It is often à very difficult matter to diſtinguiſh 

rheumatiſm from gout; but in rheumatiſm there in 
general occurs much leſs affection of the ſtomach; it 
affects chiefly" the larger joints, and ſeveral of theſe 
are often affected with ſevere pain at the ſame time: 
it occurs at an earlier period of life than gout; it is 
not obſerved to be hereditary ; and it can in general 
be traced to ſome obvious exciting cauſe, particularly 
to the action of cold. 
Cauſes, &c. This diſeaſe is frequent in cold, and 
more uncommon in warm, climates. ol appears moſt 
frequently in autumn and ſpring ; leſs frequently in 
winter, while the froſt is conſtant ; and very ſeldom 
during the heat of ſummer. It may, however, occur 
at any ſeaſon, it viciſſitudes of heat and cold be for the 
time frequent. For the moſt part, the acute rheuma- 
tiſm ariſes from the application of cold to the body 
when unuſually warm; or when the cold is applied 
to one part of the body, wailſt the other parts are 
kept warm; or laſtly, when the application of the 
cold is long continued, as when moiſt or wet clothes 
are a to any part of the body. Theſe cauſes 
may affect perſons of all ages; but the reheumatiſm 
ſeldom appears either in very young or in elderly 
perſons, and moſt commonly occurs 4 the age of 
puberty to that of 35. Theſe cauſes may alſo affect 
perſons of any conſtitution, but they moſt commonly 
affect thoſe of a ſanguine temperament. 

With reſpect to the proximate cauſe of rheumatiſm, 
there have been various opinions. It has been im- 
puted to a peculiar acrimony; of which, however, 


there is no evidence; and the confideration of the re- 


mote cauſes, the ſymptoms, and cure, render it very 
improbable. A diſeaſe of a rheumatic nature, how- 
ever, may be occaſioned by an acrid matter applied to 


the nerves, as is evident from the tooth-ach, a rheu- 
matic affection generally ariſing from a carious tooth. 


Pains ariſing from deep-ſeated ſuppurations may alſo 
reſemble the rheumatiſm ; and many caſes have oc- 


curred in which ſuch ſuppurations occaſioned pains. 


reſembling the lumbago and iſchias ; but from what 
hath been already ſaid, it ſeems improbable that ever 
any rheumatic caſe ſhould end in ſuppuration. 


The proximate cauſe of rheumatiſm hath by many* 


been ſuppoſed to be alentor in the. fluids obſtructing 
the veſſels of the part; but in the former part of this 


treatiſe, ſufficient reaſons have been already laid down. 
for rejecting the doctrine of lentor. While we cannot 


therefore find either evidence or reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that the rheumatiſm depends on any change in the 
ſtate of the fluids, we muſt conelude that the proxi- 
mate cauſe of it is the ſame with that of other inflam- 
mations not depending upon a direct ſtimulus. 

In the caſe of rheumatiſm, it is ſuppoſed that the 
moſt common remote cauſe of it, that is, cold applied, 
operates eſpecially on the veſſels of the joints, theſe 
being leſs covered by a cellular texture than thoſe of 
the intermediate parts of the limbs. It is farther 


ſuppoſed, that the application of cold produces a con- 


ſtriction of the extreme veſſels, and at the fame time 
an increaſe of tone or phlogiſtic diatheſis in the courſe 


of them, from which ariſes an increaſed impetus -= 
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days of 


pain may be o 


Phlegma- the blood, and at the fame time a reſiſ 


ance to the 
free paſſage of it, and conſequently inflammations and 
pain. It is alſo ſuppoſed, that the reſiſtance formed, 
excites the vis medicatrix to a further inereaſe of the 
impetus of the blood; and to ſupport this, a cold ſtage 
ariſes, a ſpaſm is formed, and a pyrexia and phlogiſtic 
diatheſis are produced in the whole ſyſtem. © 

Hence the cauſe of rheumatiſm appears to be exactly 


analogous to that of inflammations depending on an 
increaſed afflux of blood to a part while it is expoſed 


to the action of cold. But there ſeems to be further 
in this diſeaſe ſome peculiar affection of the muſcular 
fibres. Theſe ſeem to be under ſome degree of rigi- 
dity ; and therefore leſs eaſily admit of motion, and 
are pained upon the exertions of it. This alſo ſeems 


to be the affection which gives opportunity. to the 


propagation of pains from one | ng to another, and 
which are moſt ſeverely felt in the extremi ies termi- 
nating in the joints, becauſe beyond theſe the -oſcilla- 
tions are not propagated. This affection of the muſ- 
cular fibres explains the manner in which ſtrains and 


ſpaſms produce rheumatic affections; and, on the 


whole, ſhows, that with an inflammatory affection of 


the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, thereis alſo in rheumatiſm a 
peculiar affection of the muſcular fibres, which has a 


conſiderable ſhare in producing the phenomena of the 
diſeaſe. And it would even appear, that in what has 
commonly been called acute rheumatiſm, in contradi- 


ſtinction to the chronic, of which we are next to 


treat, there exiſts not only a ſtate of active inflamma- 
tion in the affected parts, but alſo of peculiar irrita- 
bility ; and that this often remains after the inflamma- 


tion is very much diminiſhed or has even entirely 


ceaſed. Hence a rene Val of the inflammation and re- 
currence of the pain take place from very flight cauſes : 
and in the treatment o the diſeaſe both the ſtate of in- 
flammation and irritability muſt be had in view. | 

Cure. for counteracting the ſtate of active inflam- 
mation, the chief aim of the practitioner muſt be to 


_ diminiſh the general impetus of the circulation, and 


the impetus at the part particularly affected. For 
counteracting the ſtate of irritability, he muſt endea- 
vour to remove the diſpoſition to encreaſed action in 
the veſſels; to prevent the action of cauſes exciting 
painful ſenſations ; and to obviate their influence on 
the part. 'The cure therefore requires, in the firſt 


tal abſtinence from animal-food, and from all fermented 
or ſpirituous liquors ; ſubſtituting a mild vegetable or 
milk diet, and the plentiful uſe of ſott diluting liquors. 
On this principle alſo, blood-letting is the chief remedy 
of acute rheumatiſm. The blood is to be drawn in large 


quantity; and the bleeding is to be repeated in pro- 


portion to the frequency, fulneſs, and hardneſs of the 


_ pulſe, and the violence of the pain. For the moſt 


part, large and repeated waits. ua. the firſt 
e diſeaſe ſeem to be neceſſary, and accord- 
ingly have been very much employed : but to this 
ſome bounds are to be ſet ; for very profuſe bleedings 
occaſion a flow recovery, and if not abſolutely effec- 
tual, are ready to produce a chronic rheumatiſm. 
To avoid that debility of the ſyſtem which general 
bleedings are apt to occaſion, the urgent ſymptom? of 
relieved by ropes bleedings ; and 


= 


when atyſwelling or redneſs have come upon a joint, 8 
2 may very certainly be relieved by topical tiſa us. 
bleedings 


but as the pain and continuance. of the "a 


diſeaſe ſeem to depend more upon the iſtic dia- 
theſis of the whole ſyſtem than upon . re of 


particular ſo topical bleedings will not ſupply 
the place of the "ago + e ee above. 
J0o take off the phlogiſtie diatheſis prevailing in this 


diſeaſe, purging may be uſeful, if produced by medi- 
eines which do not ſtimulate the whole fyſtem, as neu- 
tral ſalts, and other medicines which have a reſri t 
power. ng however, 13not ſo uſeful as bleeding in 
removing the phlogiſtie diatheſis; and when the diſeaſe 


has become general and violent, frequent ſtools are in- 


convenient, and even hurtful, by the motion and pain 
which they occaſion | | 5 


Next to blood-letting, nothing is of ſo mach ery "5h 73 


both in alleviating the pains in this diſeaſe and in re- 
moving the phlogiſtic diatheſis, as the uſe of ſudo- 
riſics: and of all the medicines belonging to this claſs, 
what has commonly been known by the name of Do- 
ver's powder, a combination of powder, of ipecacuan 
and opium, is the moſt convenient and the moſt ef- 
fectual. Copious ſweating, excited by this medicine, 


and ſupported for 10 or 12 hours by tepid diluents, 


ſuch as decoction of the woods, or the like, will in 


moſt inſtances produce a complete remiſſion of che 


pain: and by this practice, combined with blood- letting 


and proper regimen, the- diſeaſe may often be entirely 


removed. FR ES 1 

If, however, after complete intermiſſions from pain 
for ſome length of time have been obtained by theſe 
means, it be found that there is a great tendency to a 


return of the pains without any obvious cauſe, recourſe 


may be had with very great benefit to the uſe of the 


Peruvian bark. By tne early uſe of this, where a 


complete intermiſſion from pain is obtained, the ne- 


ceſſity of repeated blood-letting and ſweating is often 


ſuperſeded; but where a complete remiſſion cannot be 
obtained, it has been ſuſpected by ſome to be hurtful: 
and in theſe caſes, when blood-letting and ſudorifics 
have been puſhed as far as may be thought prudent 
without being productive of the deſired effect, very 
great benefit 1s often obtained from the uſe of calomel 
combined with -opium, as recommended in the Edin- 


| burgh Medical Commentaries by Dr Hamilton of 
place, an antiphlogiſtic e and particularly a to- L. 


ynn-reg1s 


ſervice. Fomentations in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
rather a. dv than relieve the pains. . The rubefa- 
cients and camphire are more effectual: but they, 
commonly only ſhift them from one part to another, 


and do not prove any cure of the general affection. 


Bliſtering may alſo be very effectual in removing the 


pain from a particular part; but will be of little 


uſe, except where the pains are much confined to one 
place. FTI Tone 40 Ds 
ARTHROD VN IA, or Chronic RutUMATISM. 

| Rheumatiſmus chronicus Auctorum. 


Deſcription. When the pyrexia attending the acute 
rheumatiſm has ceaſed; when the ſwelling and redneſs 


of the joints are entirely gone, but pains ſtill. continue 


to affect certain joints, which remain Riff, feel uneaſy 
e eee Te bn. een 


In this diſeaſe, external applications are of little | 


209 


pplegwa- 


iu 


upon motion, changes of weather, or in the night-time 


# 


— -as it often continues for a very long time. 


The limits between the acute and chronic/ rheuma- 
tiſins are not always exactly marked. When the 
pains are ſtill ready to ſhift their place; when they 
are eſpecially ſevere in the night-time ; when, at the 
ſume time, they are attended with ſome degree of py- 
rexia, and with ſome ſwelling, and eſpecially ſome 
redneſs of the joints; the diſeaſe is to be conſidered as 
partaking of the nature of the acute rheumatiſm. But 


When there is no longer any degree of pyrexia remain- 


ing ; when che pained joints are without redneſs ; 
when they are cold and ſtiff; when they cannot eaſily 
be made to ſweat; or when, while a and warm 


feat is brought out on the reſt of the body, it is only 
clammy and cbid on the pained joints; and when, fur- 


ther, the _ of theſe are increaſed by cold, and re- 
-lieved by heat, applied to them; the caſe is to be con- 


_ -fidered as that of a purely chronic rheumatiſm : or 
perhaps more properly the firſt of the conditions now 


deſeribed may be termed the ſtate of irritability, and 


the vertebræe 


the ſecond ſtate of aton xp. wy 

The chronic rheumatiſm, or rather the atonic, may 
affect different joints; but is eſpecially apt to affect 
thoſe which are ſurrounded with many muſcles, and 
thoſe of which the muſcles are employed in the moſt 
conſtant and vigorous exertions. Such is the caſe of 


named /umbago ; or of the hip. joint, when the diſeaſe 
is named iſchias or ſciatica. ; | e 
Violent ſtrains and ſpaſms occurring on ſudden and 
ſomewhat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic affec- 


tions, which at firſt partake of the acute, but very ſoon 
into the nature of the chronic, rheumatiſm.—- 


charige 


Such are frequently the N and other affections, 
I 


the pains, or from the concomitant ſymptoms peculiar 


which ſeem to be more ſeated in the muſcles than in 
the joints. The diſtinction of the rheumatic pains 
from thoſe reſembling them which occur in the ſiphy- 
lis and ſcurvy muſt be obvious, either from the ſeat of 


to thoſe diſeaſes. The diſtinction of the rheumatiſm 


from the gout will be more fully underſtood from what 


is laid down under the genus res ns ts 
Cauſes, &c. The phenomena of the purely chronic 
rheumatiſm lead us to conclude, that its proximate 


cauſe is an atony both of the blood - veſſels and of 
the muſcular fibres of the part affected, together with 
ſuch a degree of rigidity and contraction in the latter 


as frequently attend them in a ſtate of atony: and in- 


deed this atony, carried to a certain extent, gives riſe 
to a ſtate of 


paralyſis, with an almoſt total loſs of mo- 
tion in the affected limbs. The paralytic ſtate of 
rheumatiſm therefore may be pointed out as a fourth 
condition of the diſeaſe, often claiming the attention of 
the practitioner. 42 | 
Cure. From the view juſt now given of the proxi- 
mate cauſe of chronic rheumatiſm, the chief indication 
of cure muſt be, to reſtore: the activity and vigour of 
the part, which is principally to be done by increaſing 
the tone of the moving fibres, but which may ſome- 
times alſo be aided by giving condenſation to the 
ſimple ſolid. When, however, the diſeaſe has dege- 
nerated into the ſtate of paralyſis, the objects to be 
aimed at are, the reſtoration of a due condition to the 


only, the diſeaſe is then called the chronic rheumatiſm, free 


the loins, the affection of which is 


We M E iO iN E. 


circulation of blood through the veſſels of the 
part; and the removal of rigidity in membranes and 
ligaments. 5 


For anſwering theſe purpoſes, a great variety of re- 


medies, both external and internal, are had recourſe 


to. The chief of the external are, the ſupporting the 
heat of the part, by keeping it conſtantly covered with 
flannel; the increaſing the heat of the part by exter- 
nal heat, applied either in a dry or humid form; the 


diligent uſe of the fleſh-bruſh, or other means of fric- 


tion; the application of electricity in ſparks or ſhocks ; 
the application of cold water by affuſion or immerſion ; 


the application of eſſential oils of the moſt warm and 
penetrating kind; the application of ſalt brine ; the 
employment of the warm bath or of the vapour baths, 
either to the body in or to particular parts; 
and laſtly, the employment either of exerciſe of the 


part itſelf as far as it can eaſily bear, or by riding or 
other modes of geſtation. | | 


The internal remedies are, Large doſes of effen- 
tial oils drawn from reſinous ſubſtances, ſuch as tur- 
pentine. Subſtances containing ſuch oils, as guaiac. 
Volatile alkaline falts. Theſe or other medicines 
are directed to procure ſweat ; and calomel, or ſome 
other preparation of mercury, in ſmall doſes, may be 
continued for ſome time: Beſides theſe, there are-ſe- 
veral others recommended. The cicuta, aconitum, and 
hyoſciamus, have in particular been highly extolled ; 
and an infuſion of the rhododendron chryſanthum is 
fad to be employed by the Siberians with very great 
ſucceſs. An account of the Siberian mode of practice 
is given by Dr Matthew Guthrie of Peterſburgh, in 
the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Commen- 
taries, and has been followed with ſuccefs at other 


G. XXIV. ODONTALGIA, the TooTH-ACH. 


Odontalgia, Sauv. gen. 198. Lin. 45. Vog. 145. | 


7 „gen. 157. Funck. 25. | 
Odontalgia five rheumatiſmus odontalgicus, Hoffm. 
II. 330. . . 
Odontalgia carioſa, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Odontalgia ſcorbutica Sauv. ſp. 4. 
Odontalgia catarrhalis, Sauv. ſp. 3. 

Odontalgia arthritica, Sauv. ſp. 6. 


Odontalgi 1 Sauv, ſp. 2. 
Odontalgia hyſterica, Sauv. ſp. 3. 


Odontalgia ſtomachica, Sauv. ſp. 9. 


Deſcription. This well-known diſeaſe makes its 
attack by a moſt violent pain in the teeth, moſt fre- 
quently in the molares, more rarely in the inciſorii, 
reaching ſometimes up to the eyes, and ſometimes 
backward into the cavity of the ear. At the ſame 


time there is a manifeſt determination to the head, 


and a remarkable tenſion and inflation of the veſſels 
takes place, not only in the parts next to that where 
the pain is ſeated, but over the whole head. 

Cauſes, &c, Ihe tooth-ach is ſometimes merely a 


rheumatic affection, ariſing from cold, but more fre- 


quently from a carious tooth. It is alſo a ſymptom 
of pregnancy, and takes place in ſome nervous diſor- 


ders; it may attack perſons at any time of life, tho“ 


it ig moſt frequent in the young and plethoric. 
| 2 2 Cure. 


279 
nervous energy in the part affected; the obtaining Rheuma- 


tiſmus. 


219 


1 


180 
1 

1 
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mouth; to put a 


Eure. Many empirical remedies have been propoſed 
for the cure of the tooth- ach, but none have in any 
degree anſwered the purpoſe. When the affection is 
purely rheumatic, bliſtering behind the ear will almoſt 
always remove it; but when it proceeds from à ca- 
rious tooth, the pain is much more obſtinate. In this 
caſe it has been recommended to touch the pained 
part with a hot iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to 
deſtroy the _ nerve; to hold ſtrong ſpirits in the 


of the tooth, or a pill of equal parts of opium and 


draw the tooth. See SURGERY. 
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principally conſtituted by an inflammatory affection of 


camphire : but one of the moſt uſeful applications of 
this kind is ſtrong nitrous acid, diluted; with three or 
four times its weight of ſpirit of wine, and introduced 
into the hollow of a tooth from which great pain 
ariſes, either by means of an hair pencil or a little 
cotton. The Peruvian bark has alſo been recom- 
mended, and perhaps with more juſtice, on aceount of 
its tonic and antiſeptic powers; but very often all theſe 
remedies will fail, and the only infallible cure is to 


Genus XXIV. PODAGRA, me Go 


Podagra, Yog. 175. Boerh. 1254. 
Febns podagriea, .. ? 
Arthritis, Sauv. gen. 183. Lin. 60. Fog. 139. Sag. 

_— 5 if RS RD Dn 

Dolor podagricus et arthriticus verus, Hein. II. 
Dolores arthritici, Heſ n. II. 317. 
Affectus ſpaſtico- arthritici, Funct. 46. 


Sp. I. The Regular Gour. 


_ Arthritis podagra, Sauv. ip. 1. 


Arthritis rachialgica, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Arthritis æſtiva, Sauv. ſp. 4. 


Sp. II. The Atonic Gour. 
Arthritis melancholica, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Arthritis hiemalis, Sauv. ſp. 2. WS 


Arthritis chlorotica, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
Arthritis aſthmatica, Sauv. 1p. . 


Sp. III. The Retrecedent Gour. 
Sp. IV. The Miſplaced Gour. 
Deſcription. What we call a paroxy/m of the gout is 


ſome of the joints. This ſometimes comes on ſudden- 
ly, without any warning, but is generally prec. ded by 
feveral ſymptoms; ſuch as the ceaſing of a ſweating 
which the feet had been commonly affected with be- 
fore; an unuſual coldneſs of the feet and legs; a fre- 
quent numbneſs, alternating with a ſenſe of prickling 


along the whole of the lower extremities ; frequent 


cramps of the muſcles of the legs; and an unuſual 
turgeſcence of the veins. - 
the lower ex- 


While theſe ſymptoms take place in 


tremities, the body is affected with ſome degree of 


torpor and languor, and the functions of the ſtomach 
in particular are more or leſs diſturbed. The appe- 
tite is diminiſhed; and flatulency, or other ſymptoms 
of indigeſtion, are felt. 'Theſe ſymptoms take place 
for ſeveral days, ſometimes for a week or two, before 
a paroxyſm comes on; but commonly, upon the day 


2 preceding it, the appetite becomes 


rop of oil of cloves into the hollow + 


ſame time ih 


F 


than uſt 


The circumſtances of paroxyſm | , are chiefly the fol- 0 
lowing. they come on moſt commonly in the ſpring, 
and ſooner or later according as the yernal heat ſuc- 


ceeds ſooner or later to the winter's cold; and, per- 


| [PraQtice. 


FPodagrs, 


haps, ſooner or later alſo, according as the body may 


happen to be more or leſs expoſed to viciflitudes of 
heat and ol; (x 

The attacks are ſometimes felt firſt in the evening, 
but more commonly about two or three o'clock in the 
morning. The paroxyſm begins with a pain affecting 


one foot, moſt commonly in the ball or firſt joint of 


the great toe, but ſometimes in other parts of the 


foot. With the attack of this pain, there is com- 


monly more or leſs of a cold ſhivering; which, as 


the pain inereaſes, gradually ceaſes; and is ſucceeded 
by a hot ſta 
the pain itſelf. From the firſt attack, 
the pain becomes, by degrees, more violent, and con- 


tinues in this ſtate with great reſtleſſneſs of the whole 

TE body till next midnight, after which it gradually re- 

mits; and, after it has continued for 24 hours from 

the commencement” of the firſt attack, it commonly 

cCeeaſes almoſt entirely; and, with the coming on of a 

eee ſweat, allows the patient to fall aſleep. The pa- 
n 


of pyrexia, which continues for the 


t. upon coming out of this ſleep in the morning, 


finds the pained part affected with ſome redneſs and 


ſwelling, which, after having continued for ſome days, 
When a paroxyſm has thus come on, although the 


violent pain after 24 hours be conſiderably abated, 


the patient is not entirely relieved from it. For ſome 


days he has every evening a return of more conſider- 
able pain and pyrexia, and theſe continue with more 


or leſs violence till morning. After going on in this 


manner for ſeveral days, the diſeaſe ſometimes goes 
entirely off, not till after a long interval. 

| When the diſeaſe, after having thus remained for 
ſome time in a joint, ceaſes entirely, it generally 
leaves the perſon in very 
greater eaſe and alacrity in the functions of both bo- 


dy and mind than he had for a long time before ex- 


perienced. + 9 . 
At the beginning of the diſeaſe, the returns of it are 
ſometimes only once in three or four years: but as it ad- 
vances, the intervals become ſhorter, and at length the 
attacks are annual ; afterwards they come twice each 
year; and at length recur ſeveral times during the 
courſe of autumn, winter, and ſpring ; and as, when 
the fits are frequent, the paroxyſms become alſo 
longer, ſo, in the advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, the pa- 
tient is hardly ever tolerably free from it, except per- 
haps for two or three months in ſummer. 
The s of the diſeaſe is alſo marked by the 
parts which it affects. At firſt, it commonly affects 
one foot only; afterwards every paroxyſm affects both 
feet, the one after the other; and as the diſeaſe pro- 


perfect health, enjoying 


ceeds, it not only affects both feet at once, but, after 


having ceaſed in the foot which was ſecondly attacked, 
returns again into the firſt, and perhaps a ſecond time 
alſo into RK other. Its changes of places are not only 
from one foot to another, but from the feet into other 
joints, eſpecially thoſe of the upper and lower extre- 
mities; ſo that there is hardly a joint of the body 


which, 


practice. 


Phlegms- which, on one or other, is not affected. It 
fs ſometimes affects two different joints at the very ſame 


place or being preſent at the ſame time, we name the | 
| produced it in the joints, or whether the * 


time; but more commonly it is at any one time ſevere 
in a ſingle joint only, and paſſes in ſuceeſſion from 
one joint to another; ſo that the patient's affliction is 
often protracted for a long time. 


el, and the-pa- 


roxyſms have become very frequent, the pains are com- 
monly leſs violent than they were at firſt; but the pa- 
tient is more affected with fickneſs, and the other 


ſymptoms: of the atonic gout, which ſhall be hereafter 


-mentioned, i | "HT Pits 
After the firſt paroxyſm of. the diſeaſe, the joints 
"which have been affected are entirely reſtored to their 


Former ſuppleneſs and ſtrength; but after the diſeaſe 
has recurred very often, the joints affected do neither 
ſo ſuddenly nor entirely recover their former ſtate, but 


continue weak and ſtiff; and theſe effects at length pro- 


.ceed to ſuch a degree, that the joints loſe their mo- 


In many perſons, but not in all, after the diſeaſe has 
frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky nature are 


formed upon the outſide of the joints, and for the moſt 


part immediately under the ſkin. The. matter ſeems 
to be depoſited at firſt in a fluid form, afterwards 


becoming dry and firm. In their firm ſtate, theſe con- 


cretions are a hard earthy ſubſtance, very entirely ſo- 
Juble in acids. After they have been formed, they 
contribute, with other circumſtances, to deſtroy the 
motion of the joint. . 85 
In moſt perſons who have laboured under the gout 
for many years, a nephritic affection comes on, and 
diſcovers itſelf by all the ſymptoms which uſually at- 
tend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and which 
we ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe in another place. 
All that is neceſſary to be obſerved here is, that the 
nephritic affection alternates with paroxyſms of the 


gout: and that the two affections, the nephritic and 


the gouty, are hardly ever preſent at the ſame time. 


This alſo may be obſerved, that children of gouty or 
nephritic parents commonly inherit one or other of 
theſe diſeaſes; but. whether the principal diſeaſe of 


the parent may. have been either gout or nephritis 
alone, ſome of the children have one and ſome 


the other. In ſome of them, the nephritic affection 


occurs alone, without any gout ſupervening; and this 
happens to be frequently the caſe with the female chil- 
.dren of gouty parents. 5 

In che whole of the hiſtory already given, we have 


dieſeribed the moſt common form of the diſeaſe, and 
Which therefore, however diverſified in the progreſs of 


it, may be ſtill called the regular ſtate of the gout. — 
Upon ſome occaſions, however, the diſeaſe aſſumes 
different appearances: but as we ſuppoſe the diſeaſe 
to depend always upon a certain diatheſis, or diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſyſtem; ſo every appearance which we can 


| perceive to depend upon chat {ame diſpoſion, we till 


conſider as a ſymptom and caſe of thegaut, The prin- 
cipal circumſtance, in what we term the regular gout, 


is the inflammatory affection of the joints; and what- 


ever ſymptoms we can perceive to be connected with, 
or to depend upon, the diſpoſition which produces 
that inflammatory affection, but without its taking 


irrqgular gout. | 7 


** 


of the inflamatory gout. 


Or at 


MEDICINE. 


Of ſuch irregular 


and the miſplaced gout. | 
The firſt is, when the gouty diatheſis prevails in the 


ſyſtem; but from certain cauſes, does not produce the 


inflammatory affection of the joints. In this caſe, the 
morbid ſymptoms which appear, are chiefly affections 
of the ſtomach, ſuch as loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, 
and its various attendants of ſickneſs, nauſea, vo- 
mating, flatulency, acid eructations, and pains in the 


region of the ſtomach. Theſe ſymptoms are frequent- 
ly accompanied with pains and cramps in ſeveral parts 


of the trunk and the upper extremities of the body, 
which are relieved by the diſcharge of wind from the 
ſtomach. Together with theſe affections of the ſto- 
mach, there commonly occurs a coftiveneſs 5 but 
ſometimes a looſeneſs, with colic pains. Theſe affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal are often attended with 
all the ſymptoms of hypochondriaſis, ſuch as dejection 
of mind, a conſtant and anxious attention to the 
ſlighteſt feelings, an imaginary aggravation of theſe, 
and an apprehenſion of danger from them. | 


In the fame atonic gout, the viſcera of the thorax 


alſo are ſometimes affected, and palpitations, faintings, 
and aſthma, occur. Bt EL, | 
In the head alſo occur headachs, giddineſs, apo- 
pleic and paralytic affections. | $78 
When the ſeveral ſymptoms now mentioned occur 
in Habits having the marks of a gouty diſpoſition, 


this may be ſuſpected to have laid the foundation of 


them; and eſpecially when either, in fuch habits, a 
manifeſt tendency to the inflammatory affection has 


formerly appeared, or when the ſymptoms mentioned 


are intermixed with and are relieved by ſome degree 
In fuch caſes there can 
be no doubt of conſidering the whole as a ſtate of the 
out. | 
1 Another ſtate of the diſeaſe we name the retrocedent 
gout. This occurs when an inflammatory ſtate of the 
joints has, in the uſual manner, come on, but without 
Tea to the ordinary degree of pain and inffammation; 
e 


or without their receding gradually in the uſual man- 
ner; theſe affections of the joints ſuddenly and entirely 


ceaſe, while ſome internal part becomes affected. The 


internal part moſt commonly attacked is the ſtomach; 
which then is affected with anxiety, ſickneſs, vomit- 


ing, or violent pain: but ſometimes the internal part 


is the heart, which gives occaſion to a ſyncope ; ſome 
times it is the lungs, which are affected with aſthma ; 


and ſometimes it is the head, giving occaſion to apo- 
plexy or palſy. In all theſe cafes there can be no 


doubt that the fymptoms are all a part of the ſame diſ- 
eaſe, however different the affection may ſeem to be in 
the parts which it attacks. | 

The third ſtate of irregular gout, which we name 
the miſplaced, is when the gouty diatheſis, inftead of 
producing the inflammatory affection of the joints, 
produces an inflammatory affection of ſome internal 
part, and which appears from the fame ſymptoms that 
attend the inflammations of thoſe parts ariſing from 
other cauſes. N | 

Whether the gouty diatheſis does ever produce ſuch 
inflammation of the internal parts without having firit 


aſt without theſe continuing for the uſual time, 
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gout there are three different Podagra. 
Rates, which may be named the atonic, the retrocedent, 


| * —( ... . 7˙xTʃT.tI _ — 
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Phlegma- of the internal part be always a tranſlation from the 


— 


joints previouſly affected, we dare not determine; but, 
een ſuppoſing the latter to be alwaysthe caſe, we think 
the difference of the affection of the internal part mult 
Rill diſtinguiſh the miſplaced from what we have named 


the retrocedent gout. 


With regard to the miſplaced gout, Dr Cullen, 
whom we here follow, tells us, that he never met with 


any caſes of it in his practice, nor does he find any di- 
ſtinctly marked by practical writers, except that of a 


pneumonic inflammation. N os 
There are two caſes of a tranſlated gout ; the ' one 


of which is an affection of the neck of the bladder, 
_ producin in, ſtrangury | 
a this gran MN, rw affection of the rectum, ſometimes in- 


„ and a catarrhus veſice : 


dicated by pain alone in that part, and ſometimes by 


| hzmorrhoidal ſymptoms. In gouty perſons ſuch at- 


fections have been known to alternate with inflamma- 
tory affections of the joints; but whether theſe be- 


long to the retrocedent or to the miſplaced gout, our 


author pretends not to determine. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed, that there are ſome caſes 
of rheumatiſm which are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 


from the gout: but theſe, Dr Cullen thinks, are but 


few ; and that the two diſeaſes may md vat moſt 

diſtinguiſhed with great certainty, by obſerving 
He predation, the antecedent circumſtances, the 
parts affected, the recurrences of the diſeaſe, and its 
connection with the ſyſtem; which circumſtances, 


for the moſt part, appear very differently in the two 


Cauſes, &c. The gout is generally an heriditary 
diſeaſe: but ſome perſons, without any hereditary diſ- 
poſition, ſeem to acquire it; and in ſome an hereditary 


diſpoſition may be counteracted from various cauſes. It 
attacks the male ſex eſpecially; but it ſometimes, tho? 


more rarely, attacks alſo the female. The females 
liable to it are thoſe of the more robuſt and full 
habits; and it very often happens to thoſe before the 
menſtrual evacuation hath ceaſed. Dr Cullen hath alſo 
found it occurring in ſeveral females whoſe menſtrual 
evacuations were more abundant than uſual, i 
The gout ſeldom attacks eunuchs; and when it does, 
ſeem to fall upon thoſe who happen to be of a robuſt 
habit, to lead an indolent life, and to live very fall. It 
attacks eſpecially men of robuſt and large bodies, who 
have large heads, are of full and ens, as habits, and 
whoſe ſkins are covered with a thicker rete mucoſum, 


which gives a coarſer ſurface. To ſpeak in the ſtyle of 
the ancient phyſicians, the gout will ſeldom be found to 


attack thoſe of a ſanguine, or ſuch as are of a purely 


melancholic temperament ; but very readily thoſe of a 
cholerico-ſanguine temperament. It is, however, very 
difficult to treat this matter with preciſion, The gout 
ſeldom attacks perſons employed in conftant bodil 


ment. It does not commonly attack men till after 
the age of 35; and generally not till a ſtill later pe- 
riod. There are indeed inſtances of the gout appear- 
ing more early ; but theſe are few in compariſon of 


the others. When the diſeaſe does appear early in life, 


it ſeems to be in thoſe who have the hereditary diſpo- 


- ſition very ſtrong, and to whom the remote cauſes here- 
after mentioned have been applied in a very conſide- 


rable degree. | 


As the gout is an heriditary dit 


may be conſidered as prediſponent and occaſional. 
The prediſponent cauſe, as far as expreſſed by exter- 
nal appearances, has been already marked; and phy- 
ſicians have been very confident in aſſigning the oca- 


ſional cauſes: but in a diſeaſe depending ſo much up- 


on a prediſpoſition, * the afligning occafional cauſes 
muſt be uncertain; as in he p the _occa- 
fional cauſes may not always appear, and in perfons 
not prediſpoſed they may appear without effect; and 
this uncertainty mult particularly affect the caſe of the 


” The occaſional cauſes of the diſeaſe ſeem to be of 
two' kinds. Firſt, thoſe which induce a phlethoric 


ſtate of the body. Secondly, thoſe which in ple- 


thoric habits, induce a ſtate of debility. Of the firſt 
kind are a ſedentary, indolent manner of life, and a 
full diet of animal-food. Of the ſecond kind of occa- 
ſional cauſes which induce debility are exceſs in venery 3 
intemperance in the uſe of intoxicating. liquors; indi- 
geſtion, produced either by the quantity or quality of 
the aliments ; much application to ſtudy or buſineſs, 
— g, exceſſive evacuations ; the ceaſing of 
ual labour; a ſudden change from a very full to a 
very ſpare diet; large uſe of acids and aceſcents ; _ 
and laſtly, cold applied to the lower extremities. The 
former ſeem to act by increaſing the prediſpoſi- 
tion; the latter are commonly the exciting cauſes, 


both of the firſt attacks, and of the repetitions of the 


diſeaſe, _ 

With reſpect to the proximate cauſe of the gout, it 
has generally been thought that it depends on a cer- 
tain morbific matter always preſent in the body; and 
that this matter, by certain cauſes, thrown upon che 
joints or other parts, produces the ſeveral phenomena 
of the diſeaſe, _ e „ 

This doctrine, however ancient and generally re- 
u appears to Dr Cullen to be very doubtful. 

g vor 1 

Firſt, there is no direct evidence of any morbific 
matter being preſent in perſons diſpoſed to the gout. 
There are no experiments or obſervations which ſhow 
that the blood or other humours of gouty perſons are 
in any reſpect different from thoſe of others. Previous 
to attacks of the gout, there appear no marks of any 
morbid ſtate of the fluids; for the diſeaſe generally at- 
tacks thoſe perſons who have enjoyed the moſt perfect 
health, and appear to be in that ſtate when the diſeaſe 
comes on. At a certain period of the diſeaſe, a pecu- 
har matter indeed appears in gouty perſons; but this, 
which does not appear in every inſtance, and which 
appears only after the diſeaſe has ſubſiſted for a long 
time, ſeems manifeſtly to be the effect, not the cauſe, of 


| y the diſeaſe. Further, though there be certain acrids 
labour, or thoſe who live much upon vegetable ali- 


which, taken into the body, ſeem to exeite the gout, 
it is probable that theſe acrids operate otherwiſe in 
exciting the diſeaſe, than by affording the material 
cauſe of it. In general, therefore, Dr Cullen thinks 
there is no proof of any morbific matter being the 
cauſe. of the gout. FS 

| Secondly, the ſuppoſitions concerning the particu- 
lar nature of the matter producing the gout, have been 
ſo various, and ſo contradiftory, as to allow us to 
conclude, that there is truly no proof of the _— 
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men particularly of a certin habit, its remote cauſen 


| Praftices \\_ 


| Phlegma» 
fiz 


they mult be entirely 1 Fs 
Thirdly, the ſuppoſition of a morbific matter as the 


Fourthly, the ſuppoſition is further rendered im- 


it attacks; whereas it ſeems to be very different, be- 
ing ſtimulant, and exciting inflammation, in the joints; 


of any of them. Wich reſpe& to many of theſe, ſup- 


. poſitions, they are fo inconſiſtent with chemical philo- 


ſopy, and with the laws of 0 animal œconomy, that 
jecte | 


ciuſe is not conſiſtent with the phenomena of the diſ- 
eaſe, eee with its frequent and ſudden tranſla- 
tions from one part to another. meh 


probable by this, that, if a morbific matter did exiſt, 
its operation ſhould be ſimilar in the ſeveral parts which 


but ſedative and deſtroying the tone in the ſtomach : 
which, upon the' ſuppoſition of the ſame particular 
matter acting in both caſes, is not to be explained by 


ifthly, Some facts all dged in proof of a morbific 
matter, are not ſufficiently confirmed ; ſuch as thoſe 
which would prove the diſeaſe to be contagious. There 
is, however, no proper evidence of this, the facts given 
being not only few, but exceptionable, and the nega- 
tive obſervations innumerable. 33 
- Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favour of a 


morbific matter are founded upon a miſtaken explana- 


tion. The diſeaſe has been ſuppoſed to depend upon 
a morbific matter, becauſe it is hereditary. But the in- 
ference is not juſt ; for moſt hereditary diſeaſes do not 
any morbific matter, but upon a parti- 


depend u 
py: an] conformation of the ſtructure of the body tranſ- 


mitted from the parent to the offspring ; and this laſt 
appears to be particularly the caſe in the gout. It 


may be alſo obſerved, that hereditary diſeaſes depend- 


ing upon a morbific matter, appear always much more 
early in life than the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, The ſuppoſition of a m+rbific matter be- 
ing the cauſe of the Fu. has been hitherto uſeleſs, as 
it has not ſuggeſted any ſucceſsful method of cure. 
Particular theories of gout have often corrupted the 


practice, and have frequently led from thoſe views 


Which might have been uſeſul, and from that practice 


the ſuppoſition of a morbific matter has been gene 


which experience had approved. Further, Rough. 


7 
received, it has been as generally neglected in prac- 


| tice. When the gout has affected the ſtomach, no- 


body thinks of correcting the matter ſuppoſed to be 
preſent there, but merely of reſtoring the tone of the 
moving fibres. | 
Ei 
quite 8 for it explains nothing without ſup- 
poſing that matter to produce a change in the ſtate of 
the moving powers; and a change in the ſtate of the 
moving powers, produced by other cauſes, explains 


every circumſtance without the ſuppoſition of a morbi- 


fic matter; and it may be obſerved, that many of the 
cauſes exciting the gout, do not operate upon the 
ſtate of the fluids, but directly and ſolely upon that 
of the moving 

_ Laſtly, Dr Gul 


a morbific matter is ſuperfluous; becauſe, without 
that, the diſeaſe can be explained, he thinks, in a 
manner more canſiſtent with its phenomena, with the 
laws of the animal economy, and with the method 
of cure which experience has approved. We now 
proceed to give this explanation; but, before enter- 


_ of its primary moving powers ; and th 


primary moving powers of the whole ſyſtem are _ 


ly, The ſuppoſition of a morbific matter is 


wers. " ; 
ullen contends that the ſuppoſition of 
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ing upon it, we muſt premiſe ſome 
tions which Dr Cullen ates. 


the whole ſyſtem, or depends upon a certain general 
conformation and ſtate of the 4k which manifeſtly 
appears from the facts abovementionned. But the ge- 
neral ſtate of the ſyſtem depends chiefly upon the ſtate 
ore the gout 
may be ſuppoſed to be an affection of theſe chiefly. _ 


The ſecond obſervation is, That the gout is mani- | 


feſtly an affection of the nervous ſyſtem ; in which the 


The occaſional or exciting cauſes are almoſt all ſuch 
as act directly upon the nerves and nervous ſyſtem ; 


and the greater part of the ſymptoms of the atonic or 
retrocedent gout are manifeſtly affections of the ſame 


ſyſtem. This leads us to ſeek for an explanation of 
the whole of the diſeaſe, in the laws of the nervous 


ſyſtem, and particularly in the changes which may 


happen in the balance of its ſeveral parts. 
The third obſervation is, That the ſtomach, which 


has fo univerſal a conſent with the reſt of the ſyſtem, 


is the internal part that is the moſt frequently, and 


often very conſiderably, affected by the gout. The pa- 


roxyſms of the diſeaſe are commonly preceded by an 
affection of the ſtomach ; many of the exciting cauſes 
act firſt upon the ſtomach, and the ſymptoms of the 
atonic and retrocedent gout are moſt commonly and 
chiefly affections of the ſame organ. This obſerva- 


tion leads us to remark, that there is a balance ſub- 
ſiſting between the ftate of the internal and that of 


the external parts; and in particular that the ſtate - 
of the ſtomach is connected with that of the external 


parts, ſo that the ſtate of tone in the one may be com- 
municated to the other.. 15 
Theſe obſervations being premiſed, Dr Cullen of- 
fers the following pathology of the gout. th 
In ſome perſons there is a certain vigorous and ple- 


thoric ſtate of the ſyſtem, which at a certain period of 


life is liable to a loſs of tone in the extremities. This 
is m ſome meaſure communicated to the whole ſyſtem, 


but appears more eſpecially in the functions of the ſto- 
mach. When this loſs of tone occurs while the energy 


of the brain ſtill retains its vigour, the vis medicatrix 


naturæ is excited to reſtore the tone of the parts; and 


accompliſhes it, by exciting an inflammatory affection 
in ſome part of the extremities, When this has ſub- 


ſiſted for ſome days, the tone of the extremities and 


of the whole ſyſtem is reſtored, and the patient re- 
turns to his ordinary ſtate of health. | 

'This is the courſe of things in the ordinary form of 
the diſeaſe, which we name the regular gout ; but there 
are circumſtances of the body, in which this courſe is 
interrupted or varied. Thus, when the atony has 
taken place, if the reaction do not ſucceed, the atony 
continues in the ſtomach, or perhaps in other internal 
parts ; and produces that ſtate which Dr Cullen, for 
reaſons now obvious, named the atonic gout. 5 

A ſecond caſe of variation in the courſe of the gout 


* 


is, when to the atony the reaction and inflammation 


have to a certain degree ſucceeded, but from cauſes 


either internal or external the tone of the extremities 
and perhaps of the whole ſyſtem is weakened ; ſo that 
the inflammatory ſtate, before it had either proceeded 


to the degree, or continued for the time, requiſite for 


reſtoring 
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Podagra. 
. The firſt obſervation is, That the gout is a diſeaſe of 
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Phlegma- 
| * 
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to aſſert, that on this ſubject he has been lefs ſucceſs- 
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reftoring the tone of che ſyſtem, ſuddenly and entirely 
ceaſes: whence the ſtomach and other internal parts, 
relapſe into the ſtate of atony ; and perhaps have that 


increaſed by the atony communicated from the extre- 


mities: all which appears in what has been termed 
the retrocedent ſtate of the gout. 1 

A third cafe of variation 
of the gout, is, when to the atony, uſually preceding, 


an inflammatory reaction fully ſucceeds, but has its 
ufnal determination to the joints by ſome circumſtances, 


prevented; and is therefore directed to ſome internal 


part, where it produces an inflammatory affe&ion, and 


that ſtate of things which we have named the miſplaced 


with much ingenuity, yet we may confidently venture 


tul in eſtabliſhing his own opinion, than in combating 


thoſe of others; and this theory, as well as others 


formerly propoſed, is liable to numerous and unſur- 


mountable objections. According to the hypotheſis, 


a vigourous and phlethoric habit ſhould m every caſe 


exiſt prior to the appearance of gout 3 which is by no 
gorous and phlethoric habit is liable at a certain age 


neceflary condition in the hypotheſis. - Loſs of tone 
often occurs in the extremities without exerting any 


peculiar influence on the ſtomach ; and why a loſs of 
tone in the ſtomach ſhould excite the vis medicatrix na- 
turæ, to reſtore it by exciting an inflammatory affec- 


tion in ſome part of the extremities, is very incon- 
ceivable. Were the hypotheſis true,” every dyſpeptic 


| 2 ſhould infallibly be affected with gout ; which, 


owever, is by no means the caſe. 
in the theory is liable to unſurmountable objections; and 
it by no means, any more than former hypotheſes, ex- 
plains the phenomena of the diſeaſe, particularly what 
Dr Cullen has himſelf ſo accurately pointed out, the 


connection of gouty with calculous complaints. 


ſiders the circumſtance chiefly conſtitutin 


A very ingenious work has lately been publiſhed by 
an anonymous author, entitled * a Treatiſe on Gravel 
and upon Gout; in which the ſources of each are in- 
veſtigated, and effectual means of preventing or re- 
moving theſe diſeaſes recommended. In this trea iſe 
an attempt is made to prove, that both diſeaſes de- 
pend upon a peculiar concreting acid, the acid of 
culculi, or the /ithic acid, as it has been ſtyled by ſome. 
He ſuppoſes this acid, conſtantly preſent to a certain 
degree in the circulating fluids, to be precipitated by 
the introduction of other acids; and in this manner 
he explains the influence of acid wines and other li- 
quors, as claret, eyder, &c. inducing gout; for he con- 
| the diſ- 
eaſe as being an inflammation in parts of which the 
functions have been interrupted by the redundant 
acid precipitated. Although this theory be ſupport- 


ed with much ingenuity, yet it is alſo liable to many 


objections. Ihe ſudden attack of the affection; its 
ſudden tranſition from one part of the body to ano- 
ther; the inſtant relief of one part when another comes 
to be affected; and the various anomalous forms which 
the diſeaſe puts on, having an exact reſemblance to 
different affections; are altogether irreconcileable to 
the idea of its depending on any fixed obſtruction at 


— 


bility of a cure of the 
to a loſs of tone in the extremities; which is another 


of the 


does the p'an of prevention and cure w 
poſes, and which confilt chiefly in abſtinence from 
acid and in the deſtruction of acid, by any means cor- 
reſpond in every particular to be beſt eſtabliſhed facts 


reſpecting the treatment of gout ; to which we next 
from the ordinary courſe . | Fo n 


proceed. . | 8 

Cure. In entering upon this, we muſt obſerve, in the 
firſt place, that a cure has been commonly thought im- 
poſſible; and we acknowledge it to be very probable,” 
that the gout, as a diſeaſe of the whole habit, and 
very often depending upon original conformation, can- 
not be cured by medicines, the effects of which are al- 


gout. | ways very tranſitory, and ſeldom extend to the produ- 
Though this theory of Dr Cullen's be fapported 195 


cing any conſiderable change of the whole habit. 

It would perhaps have been happy for gouty per- 
ſons if this opinion had been implicitly received by 
them; as it would have prevented their having been 
ſo often the dupes of ſelf-intereſted pretenders, who 
have either amuſed them with mert medicines, or have 
raſhly employed thoſe of the moſt pernicious tendency. 
Dr Cullen, who has treated of the cure of the diſeaſe 


with great judgment, as he has done the theory with 
means conſiſtent with fact; nor is it true that a vi- m 


much ingenuity, is much diſpoſed to believe the impoſſi- 
ut by medicines; and more cer- 
tainly ſtill inclined to think, that, whatever may be the 


poſſible power of medicines, yet no medicine for curing; 


the gout has hitherto been found. Although almioſt 
every age has preſented a new remedy, all hitherto of- 
fered have, very ſoon after, been either neglected as 
uſeleſs, or condemned as pernicious. ONS? > 
But, though unwilling to admit the power of medi. 
eines, yet he contends, that a great deal can be done 


towards the cure of the gout by a regimen : and he 
In ſhort, every ſtep - | 


is firmly perſuaded, that any man who, early in life, 
will enter upon te conſtant practice of bodily labour 
and of abſtinence from animal-food, will be preſerved ' 
entirely from the diſeaſe, 1 — „ 
Whether there be any other means of radically cu- 
ring the gout, the Doctor is not ready to determine. 
There are hiſtories of caſes of the gout, in which 
it is ſaid, that by great emotions of mind, by wounds, 
and by other accidents, the ſymptoms have been ſud- 
denly relieved, and never again returned; but harr 
far theſe accidental cures might be imitated by art, 
or would ſucced in other caſes, is at leaſt extremely 
uncertain, EEE f 3 
The practices proper and neceſſary in the treatment 
ut, are to be conſidered under two heads; 
Firſt, As they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxyſms; or, ſecondly, As during the time of theſe. 
In the intervals of paroxyſms, the indications are, to 
prevent altogether the return of paroxyſms; or at leaſt 
to render them leſs frequent, and more moderate. Du- 
ring the time of paroxyſms, the indications are, to 
moderate the violence and ſhorten the duration of them ' 
as much as can be done with ſafeexyy. 
It has been already obſerved, that the gout may be ' 


entirely prevented by conſtant bodily exerciſe, and by 


a low diet; and Dr Cullen is of opinion that this pre- 
vention may take place even in perſons who have a he- 
reditary diſpoſition to the diſeaſe. Even when the dif- 
poſition has diſcovered itſelf by ſeveral paroxyſms of 
inflammatory gout, he is perſuaded that labour and 
abſtinence will abſolutely prevent any returns of it 3 ; 

13 IC. 
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a particular part ariſing from operation, N Nor Podagra. 
ich he pro- 
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che reſt of life. Theſe, therefore, are the means of ans 
ſwering the firſt indication to be purſued in the intervals 
of paroxyſms. 1 


Exerciſe in perſons iſpoſed to the gout, in Dr Cut- 
len's anions has effect by anſwering two purpoſes : 
0 


One of theſe is the ſtrengthening of the tone of the 
extreme veſlels ; and the other, the guarding againſt a 


plethoric | ſtate. For the former, if exerciſe be is. 4 | 


ployed early in life and before intemperance has we: 

ened the body, a very moderate degree of it will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe ; and, for the latter, if abſtinence; be 
ms ſame time obſer ved, little exerciſe will be ne- 
celary, * | 6 WT 
With reſpect to exerciſe, this in general is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it ſhould never be violent; for, if violent 
it cannot be long continued, and muſt always endan- 
ger the bringing on an atony in proportion to the 
violence of the preceding exerciſe... 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the exerciſe of geſta- 
tion, though conſiderable and conſtant, will not, if it 
be entirely without bodily exerciſe, anſwer the purpoſe 
in preventing the gout, For this end, therefore, the 
excerciſemult be in fome meaſure that of the body, and 
muſt be moderate, but at the ſame time conſtant and 


continued through life. 


Es 


- In every caſe andcircumſtance of the gout in which 
the patient retains the- uſe of his limbs, bodily exer- 
ciſe, in the intervals of paroxyſms, will be always uſe- 
ful; and in the beginning of the diſeaſe, when the 
diſpoſition to it is not yet trong, exerciſe, may prevent 
a paroxyſm which otherwiſe might have come on. In 
more advanced Rates of the diſeaſe, however, when 
there is ſome diſpoſition to a paroxyſm, much walking 
Will bring it on, either as it weakens the tone of the 
lower.extremities, or as it excites an inflammatory diſ- 
poſition in them; and thus it ſeems to be that ſtrains 
or contuſions often bring on a paroxyſm of the gout... 


_. Abſtinence, the other part of the proper regimen 


For preventing, the gout is of more difficult applica- 
uon. If an abſtinence from animal food be entered 
upon early in life, while the vigour of the ſyſtem is 


vet entire, Dr Cullen has no doubt of its being both 


ſafe and eFeQual ; but if the motive for this diet ſhall 
not have occurred till the conſtitution has been broken 
by intemperance or by the decline of life, a low diet 
may . the bringing on an atonic ſtate. 
Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in the 
decline of life, and be at the ſame time a very great 


change from the former manner of living, the with- 


drawing of an accuſtomed ſtimulus of the ſyſtem may 
readily throw this into an atonic ſtate, 3 
The ſafety of an abſtemions courſe may be greater 


mal food which eſpecially diſpoſes to the plethoric and 


inflammatory ſtate, and that ſood is to be therefore 
eſpecially avoided; but, on the other hand, vegetable 
aliment of the loweſt quality is in danger of weak- 
ening the ſyſtem too much by not affording ſut- 
ficientnouriſhment, and more particularly of weaken- 
ing the tone of the ſtomach by its aceſcency. It is 
therefore a diet of a middle nature that is to be cho- 
ſen; and milk is preciſely of this kind, as containing 
both animal and vegetable matter. i 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being 
a vegetable matter containing the greateſt portion of 
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nouriſhment, the farigacious ſeeds are next ta be che- Podagr. 
ſen, and are the food molt proper to be joined with 


vation of any other practitioner. 


2 N ith * to drink, fermented liquors are uſeful 
ply when they are joined with anjmal ſcod, and that 
by their aceſcency ; and their flimulus is only neceſ- 
fary from cuſtom. . WR, therefore, animal food is 
55 de avaided, fermented liquors are unneceſſary ; and 
y incxeaſing the acceſcency of vegetables, theſe 1iquars 
may be hurtful. The ſtimulus of fermented or ſpiri- 
tuous liquors is not necſſary to the young and vigo- 
rous, and when much employed impairs the tone of 
the ſyſtem. Theſe liquors, therefore, are to be avoid- 
ed, except ſo far as cuſtom 504 the declining ſtate of 
the yſtem may have rendered them neceſſary. For pre- 
venting or moderating the regular gout, Water is the 
only proper drinn. hs 
With reſpect to an abſtemious courſe, it has been 


ſuppoſed, that an abſtinence from animal food and fer- 


mented liquors, or the living upon milk and farinacca 
alone for the ſpace of one year, might be ſufficient for 
a radical cure of the gout; and it is poſſible that, at 
a. certam period of life, in certain circumſtances of the 
conſtitution, ſuch a meaſure might anſwer the purpoſe 
But this is very doubtful ; and it is more probable, 
that. the abſtinence muſt, in a great meaſure, be con- 
tinned, and the milk-diet be perſiſted in, for the re- 
mainder of life. It is well known, that ſeveral per- 
ſons who had entered on an abſtemious courſe, and 
had been thereby delivered from the gout, have, how- 
ever, pron returning to their former manner of full 
living, had the diſeaſe return upon them with as much 
violence as before, or in a more irregular and more dan- 
gerous form. 5 . 8 

It has been alleged, that, for preventing the return 
of the gout, blood. letting or ſcarifications of the feet, 
frequently repeated, and at ſtated times, way be prac- 
tiſed with advantage; but of this Dr Cullen tells us 
he has had no experience; and the benefit of the prac- 
tice is not, as far as we know, confirmed by the obſer- 


* 


Exerciſe and abſtinence are the means of avoiding 
the plethoric ſtate which gives the diſpoſition to the 
gout; and are therefore the means propoſed for pre- 
venting the paroxyſins, or at leaſt for rendering them 
leſs frequent and more moderate. But many circum- 
ſtances prevent th: ſteadineſs neceſſary in purſuin 
theſe meaſures; and therefore, in ſuch caſes, unl 
great care be taken to avoid the exciting cauſes, the 
diſeaſe may frequently return; and, in many caſes, 
the preventing of parexyſms is chiefly to be obtain- 
ed by avoiding thoſe exciting cauſes already enume- 
A due attention in avoiding theſe different cauſes 
will certainly prevent fits of the gout ; and the taking 
care that the exciting cauſes be never applied in a 
great degree, will certainly render fits more moderate 
when they do come on. But, upon the whole, it will 
appear, that a ſtrict attention to the general conduct 


of life, is in this matter neceſſary; and therefore, when 


the prediſpoſition has taken place, it will be extremely 


difficult to avoid the diſeaſe. 


Dr Cullen is firmly perſuaded, that, by obviating 


the prediſpoſition, and by avoiding the exciting cauſes, 


e mea. 


the gout may be e eee but, as t 
” oy | _ ſures 
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which he has known 


ſures neceſſary for this purpoſe will, in moſt caſes, be 
purſued with difficulty, and even with reluctance, men 
have been very deſirous to find a medicine which might 


anſwer the purpoſe without any reſtraint on their man- 


ner of living. To gratify this deſire, phyſicians have 
propoſed, and, to take advantage of it, empirics have 
feigned, many remedies. Of what nature ſeveral of 
theſe remedies have been, it is difficult to ſay; but of 
thoſe which are unknown, we conclude, from their 
having been only of temporary fame, and from their 
having ſoon fallen into neglect, that they have been 
either inert or pernicious, and therefore ſhall make no 
inquiry after them ; and ſhall now remark only upon 
one or two known remedies for the gout which have 
been lately in vogue. NT NEE ONT LE SOT on 
One of theſe is what has been named in England 
the Portland powder. This is not a new medicine, 
but is mentioued by Galen, and, with ſome little va- 
riation in its compoſition, has been mentioned by the 


writers of almoſt every age ſince that time. It ap- 


pears to have been at times in faſhion, and to have a- 
gain fallen into neglect; and Dr Cullen thinks that 
this laſt has been owing to its having been found to 
de, in many inſtances, Nee In every inſtance 

his exhibition for the length 
of time preſcribed, the perſons who had taken it were 
indeed afterwards free from any inflamatory affec- 


tion of the joints; but they were affected with many 


ſymptoms of the atonic gout; and all, ſoon after fi- 
niſhing their courſe of the medicine, have been at- 
tacked with apoplexy, aſthma, or dropſy, which proved 
fatal. N 3 
Another remedy which has had the appearance of 
preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms; ſuch 
as the fixed alkali, both mild and cauſtic, lime-water, 
foap, and abſorbent earths; and of late the alkaline 
acrated water has been more faſhionable than any 
other. Since it became common to exhibit theſe me- 


dicines in nephritic and calculous caſes, it has often 


the ſame time ſubject to 


diſeaſe. 


happened that they were given to thoſe who were at 
out ; and it has been 
obſerved, that under the uſe of theſe medicines, govty 
perſons have been longer free from the fits of their 
That, however, the uſe of theſe medicines 
haas entirely prevented the returns of gout, Dr Cullen 


does not know; becauſe he never puſhed the uſe of 


thoſe medicines for a lon 
that the long-continued uſe of them mught-produce a 
hutful change in the ſtate of the fluids. . 
As the preventing the gout depends very much 
fupporting the tone of the ſtomach, and avoiding in- 


digeſtion; ſo coſtiveneſs, by occaſioning this, is very 


Hurtful to gouty perſons. It is therefore neceſſary for 
fuch perſons to prevent or remove coſtiveneſs, and by 


a laxative medicine, when needful ; but it is at the ſame 


time proper, that the medicine employed ſhould be 
fach as may keep the belly regular, without much pur- 

in 7 Aloeties, rhubarb, magneſia alba, oleum ricini, 
or flowers of ſulphur, may be employed, as the one or 
the other may happen to be belt ſuited to particular 


NS. | 
Theſe are the ſeveral meaſures to be purſued in the 
intervals of the paroxyſms; and we are next to men- 
tion the meaſures proper during the time of them, 
As during the time of paroxyſins the body is in a 
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time, being apprehenſive 


on 


except the application of cold, oug y ob- 
Another exception to the general rule may occur 
when the tone of the ſtomach is weak, and when the 
patient has been before much accultomed to the uſe 
of ſtrong drink; for then it may be allowable, and 
even neceſſary, to give ſome amimal-food_and a little 
That no irritation is to be added to the ſyſtem du 
ring the paroxyſins of gout, except in the caſes men- 
tioned, is agreed upon among phyſicians ; but it is a 
more difficult matter to determine, whether, during 
the time of paroxyſms, any meaſures may be arſe 
to moderate the violence of reaction and of inflamma- 
tion, Dr Sydenham has given it as his opinion, that 
the more violent the inflammation and pain, the pa- 
roxyſm will be the ſhorter, as well as the interyal be- 
tween the preſent and the next paroxyſm longer: 
and, if this opinion - be admitted as juſt, it will forbid 
the uſe of any remedies which might moderate the 
inflammation ; which is, to a certain degree, undoubt- 
edly neceſſary for the health of the body. On the 
other hand, acute pain preſſes for relief; and although 
a certain degree of inflammation may feem abſolutely 
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neceſſary, it is not certain but that a moderate degree 


of it may anſwer the purpoſe; and it is even pro- 
bable, that in many caſes the violence of inflammation 
may weaken the tone of the parts, and thereby invite 
a return of paroxyſms. It ſeems to be in this way, 
that, as the diſeaſe advances, the paroxyſins become 
more Rei . 

From theſe laſt conſiderations, it ſeems probable, 
that. during the time of paroxyſms, ſome meaſures 
may be taken to moderate, the violence of the inflam- 
mation and pain, and particularly, that in firſt paro- 
xyſms, and in the young and vigorous, blood. letting at 
the arm may be practiſed with advantage: but this 
practice cannot be repeated often with ſafety; becauſe 
bloodletting not only weakens the tone of the ſyſtem, 
but may alſo contribute to produce plethora. How- - 
ever, bleeding by leeches 'on the foot, and upon the 
inflamed part, may be practiſed and repeated with 


E ſatety : and inſtances have been known of its 


aving been employed with ſafety to moderate and 
ſhorten paroxyſms z but how far it may be carried, we 


have not had experience enough to determine. 


_ Beſides blood-letting and the antiphlogiſtic regi- 
men, it has been pepe to employ remedies for mo- 
derating the inflammatory ſpaſm of the part affected, 
ſuch as warm bathing and emollient poultices. Theſe 
have ſometimes been employed with advantage and 
ſafety; but at other times, have been found to give 
occaſion to a retroceſſion of the gout. 


Bliſtering is a very effectual means of relieving and 


diſcuſſing a paroxyſm of the gout ; but has alſo fre- 


quently had the effect of rendering it retrocedent. The 
ſtinging with nettles is analogous to bliſtering; and 
probab y would be attended with the ſame danger. 


The burning with moxa, or other ſubſtances, is a re- 


medy of the ſame kind; but though not found hurtful, | 
there is no ſufficient evidence of its proving a radical 


cure. | 


Camphire, and ſome aromatic oils, have the oye 
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feyeriſh ſtate, no irritation ſhould then be added to it; Podagra, 
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wa- of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflammation 
from the part affected: but theſe. remedies commonly 

make the inflammation only ſhift from one part to an- 

other; and therefore with 

ona part where it may be more dangerous, and they 

have ſometimes rendered the gout retrocedent. - 


From theſe refle&ions it will appear, that ſome dan- 
ger muſt attend every external application to the parts 
affected during a paroxyſm; and that therefore the 
common practice of committing the perſon to patience 
and flannel alone, is eſtabliſhed upon the beſt founda- 
tion. Opiates give the moſt certain relief from pain 
but, when given in the beginning of gouty paroxyſms, 
it has by ſome been thought that they occaſion theſe 
to return with greater violence. When, 
paroxyſms ſhall have abated in their violence, but ſtill 
continue to return, ſo as to occaſion, painful and reſt- 
leſs nights, opiates may be given with ſafety and ad- 
vantage; eſpecially in the caſe of perſons advanced in 
life, and who have been often affected with the diſ- 
eaſe. When, after paroxyſms have ceaſed, ſome ſwel- 
ling and ſtiffneſs ſtill remain in the joints, theſe ſymp- 
toms are to be diſcuſſed by the diligent uſe of the 
fleſh-bruſn. Purging immediately aftet 9 
ag be always employed with the hazard of bringing 
t on again. VVVVVVVVVFVVFVCCVV urtÞ. 
.._ Thus far of the asu gout. We now proceed 
to conſider the management of the diſeaſe when it has 
become iRREGULAR. i . 

In the atonic gout, the cure is to be accompliſhed 
by carefully avoiding all debilitating cauſes ; and by 
employing, at the ſame time, the means of ſtrengthen- 
| ing the ſyſtem in general, and the ſtomach in particu- 


* 
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You ſtrengthening the ſyſtem in general, Dr Cullen 


recommends frequent exerciſe on horſeback, and mo- 
derate walking. Cold bathing alſo may anſwer the 
purpoſe, and may be ſafely employed, if it appear to 
be powerful in ſtimulating the ſyſtem, and be not ap- 
Plied when the extremities are. threatened with any 
L For ſupporting. the tone of the ſyſtem in general, 
when threatened with atonic gout, ſome animal food 
ought to be employed, and the more aceſcent vege- 
tables ought to be avoided. In the ſame caſe, ſome 
wine alſo may be neceſſary ; but it ſhould be in mode- 
Tate quantity, and of the leaſt aceſcent kinds: and if 
every kind of wine ſhall be found to increaſe the aci- 


dity of the ſtomach, ardent ſpirits and water muſt be 


employed. 


For ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bitters and the Pe- 


ruvian bark may be employed; but care muſt be taken 


length of time. 8 | 
Ihe moſt effectual medicine for ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach is iron, which may be employed under various 
Preparations ; but the beſt appears to be the ruſt in 
fine powder, which may be given in large doſes. 


that they be not conſtantly employed for any great 


For ſupporting the tone of the flomach, aromatics | 


may be employed; but ſhould be uſed with caution, 
as the frequent and copious uſe of them have an op- 
poſite effect; and they ſhould therefore be given only 
in compliance with former habits, or for palliating pre- 
ſent ſymptoms. | 


When the ſtomach happens to be liable to indige- 


e hazard of its falling up- 


When, however, the 


that is, when the inflammatory 
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ſtion, gentle vomits may be frequently given, and pro- 


per laxatives ſhould be always employed to obviate o- .- 


to remove coſtiveneſs. 

In the atonic gout, or in perſons liable to it, to 
guard againſt cold is eſpecially neceſſary; and the moſt 
certain means of doing this, is by repairing to a warm 
climate during the winter ſeaſon. In the more violent 
caſes, bliſtering the lower extremities may be uſeful ; 
but that remedy ſhould be avoided when any pain 
threatens the - extremities. In perſons liable to the 
atonic gout, iſſues may be eſtabliſhed in the extremi- 
ties as in ſome meaſure a ſupplement to the diſeaſe. | 
| 2 ſecond caſe of the irregular gout, is the retre- 
C bs - eds 
When this affects the ſtomach and inteſtines, relief 
is to be inſtantly attempted by the free uſe of ſtrong 
wines, joined with aromatics, and given warm ; or, if 
theſe | ſhall not prove powerful enough, ardent fpirits 
mult be employed, and are to be given in 4 large doſe. 
In moderate attacks, ardent ſpirits, impregnated with 
garlic or with aſafctida, may be . or, even 
without the ardent ſpirits, a ſolution of aſafœtida, 
with the volatile alkali, may anſwer the purpoſe. O- 
piates are often an effectual remedy ; and may be join- 
ed with aromatics, as in the eleQtuarium opiatum 


or they may be uſefully joined with volatile alkali 


and camphire. Muſk has likewiſe proved uſeful in 
this diſeaſe. E 776 | 

When the affection of the ſtomach is accompanied 
with vomiting, this may be - encouraged by —_ 


draughts of warm wine, at firſt with water, and 


terwards without it; having at length recourſe, if ne- 
ceflary, to ſome of the remedies abovementioned, and 
particularly the opiates. 3 8 | 
In like manner, if the inteſtines be affected with 
diarrhea, this is to be at firſt encouraged by taking 
plentifully of weak broth ; and when this ſhall have 
been done ſufficiently, the tumult is to be quieted by 
opiates. _ | 8 0 | 

When the retrocedent . gout ſhall affect the lungs, 
and produce aſthma, this is to be cured by opiates, by 
on 4.427 Sa and perhaps by bliſtering on the back 
or br | | 


_ When the gout, leaving the extremities, ſhall affect 


the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy, or 
palſy, our reſources are very precarious. The moſt 
probable means of relief is, bliſtering the head ; and, 
if the gout ſhall have receded very entirely from the 
extremities, bliſters may be applied to theſe alſo. To- 
gether with theſe bliſterings, aromatics, and the vola- 
tile alkali, may be thrown into the ſtomach. 
The third caſe of the irregular 9 — is the miſplaced; 
ection of the gout, 
inſtead of falling upon the extremities, falls upon ſome 
internal part. In this caſe, the diſeaſe is to be treat- 
ed by blood-letting, and by ſuch other remedies as 
would be proper in an idiopathic inflammation of the 
ſame parts. 5 | 
Whether the tranſlation ſo frequently made from the 
extremities to the kidneys, is to be conſidered as an 
inſtance of the miſplaced gout ſeems uncertain : but 
Dr Cullen is apoled to think it ſomething different; 
and therefore is of opinion, that, in the nephralgia cal- 
culoſa produced upon this occaſion, the remedies of in- 


flammation are to be employed no farther than they | 


a 8 may 
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be otlierwiſe ſometiimies neceſſary in that diſeaſe, 


'0 this diſſertation on the gout, taken from the 
works of our late learned profeſſor, we cannot help 


ariling from other cauſes than the gout. 
1 


ſubjoining a very uncommon caſe puliſhed by Dr Sa- 
muel Pye in the London Medical Tranſaions, Where 


the gout would ſeem to have been occaſioned by 4 
morbific matter, and to have been cured by the eva- 
cuttion $i os 8 


der Shadwell, of about 45. years of age, a ſober, tem- 
% Fun of way” =ccuſtomed to 


a vegetable diet in that diſtemper, particularly in one 
gentlemath who, by a total abſtinence from all manner 


* 


renounce fiſh and fleſh for ever. 
But after the moſt religious abſtinence from ani- 


ſolution, that, if it anſwered his expectation, he would 


mal food of every kind for eleven weeks, being viſited 


by a gentle attack in both feet, he returned immedi- 


ately to his animal food. This paroxyſm continued 


but 48 hours; but in March 1753 was facceded by a 
very fevere one in b.. Hoe 
The pain in his feet, heels, and ankles, increaſed 
with great violence for about 10 or 12. days; till at 
ws an he was m the moſt extreme N N ſuch as 
he had never felt before, and ſuch as almoſt made him 


mad. In the height of this extremity the pains (it 


is his own expreſſion) from the feet, heels, and ankles, 


flew as quick as lightning directly to the calves of his 


legs; but remaining there not half a minute, and not 
in the leaſt abating of their extreme violence {though 
the feet, heels, and ankles, were left entirely free from 
pain), from the calves, after a ſhort ſtay of about half 
4 minute, the pains aſcended with the ſame velocity 
as before to both the thighs, at the ſame time leaving 
the calves of the legs free from pain from the thighs, 
in leſs than the ſpace of one minute, and as quick as 

efore, they arrived at the abdomen; and after giving 


tie patient one moſt ſevere twitch in the bowels, they 


reached the ſtomach: here the pains and here the fit 
ended, upon the patient's vomiting up about a pint 
and a half of a green aqueous liquor, but ſo 282 


corroſive, that he compared i to the ſtrongeſt mine; 


acid. ; | 

This extraordinary criſis hay at about two 
in the morning: immediately after this diſeharge he 
fell aſleep, and flept till ſeven or eight, and waked 


perfectly eaſy in every part, no ſigns of the diſtemper 


remaining but the ſwelling and tenderneſs of his feet; 
both of which went off gradually, ſo that in two days 
he was able to walk about his buſmeſs. 

The next fit ſeized him in February 1754, in the 
common way; but was leſs violent than the former, 
and continued for about ſix weeks; during which time 
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had three increaſed paroxyſias, or diſtinct ſinart Podagra, 
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fits, which held him about two hours each; in the 


laſt of which he had the ſame critieal diſcharge, by vo- 
miting of the ſame corroſive” matter, preceded' by the 
ſame uncommon ſymptoms as in e Rt of 1733. Bur 
mendiny every hour, he was able the very newt day to 
walk, and attend his patients, with more eafethan af- 
ter the firſtmentioned fit; for the Welling #bated much 
fooner, and in three days difappeared. 0 000 
L I have ſaid, that this ft fit was attchded with 
three diſtinct paroxyſms, the laſt of which ended as 
above: yet to ſhow the diſpofition of nature, in this 


caſe, to throw off the offending humour in this her 


ne Way, 14 is remarkable, chat in the two nc 
theſe increaſed paroxyſms of pain, the patient declared 
to me that he Loder, ur the tea fe Bll h& had vo- 
mited ; but as there was no tranflation of the pain be- 
fore theſe vomitings, there was none of that cerrefive 
matter to be diſcharged ; nothing but the common 
contents of the ſtomach was to be ſeen. Theſe vo- 
mitings, however, procured the patient ſome eaſe ; but 
the fit of the gout went on till the third paroxyſin was 


over, which ended as has been related. © 


As the crifis in this caſe is uncommon, I mult 


take notice of a ſymptom or two, which were no leſs 
extraordinary, in both theſe fits of the gout. 


A moſt profuſe fweat attended the patient every 
morning during the whole courſe of the fits; which 
was ſo very offenſive, and at the ſame time his breath 
fo uncommonly ſinking, that neither the patient him- 
lf, nor thoſe who waited on him, were ever ſerible 
His linen was tinged as with ſaffron; and his urine 


very high coloured, of almoſt as deep a red as claret: 


ſymptoms diſappeared with the Menn 

„an che gth of December 1735, he was attacked 
again in one foot. The ſymptoms, however, were fo 
very mild, that he took no notice of them to his fami- 


ly till the 12th ; from that day the pam was a : | 
ing 


vated, and the ſwelling greatly increaſed, by walking 
and riding in a coach. On e 17th it became ex- 
tremely violent, particularly in the heel; when it in- 


ſtantaneouſſy left the parts affected, and in the ſame 


manner and with equal velocity (as in the two former 
fits), it flew into the calves cf his legs, thighs, and 
abdomen ; and when it had reached the ſtomach, it 


cauſed him to vomit the fame kind of corrofive acid as | 


in the two former fits; and though the quantity was 
no more than a tea-tpoonful, he became perfectly well 
Iwo: op, {2 ent 29 kr A, Atta 
« 'The ſame ſymptoms of fetid urine, and' offenſive 
ſweats, attended the patient in this ſhort paroxyſm as 
in thoſe of 1753 and 1754; the ſweat continued but 
two nights, and the urine Lad only 48 hours, 
As Mr Rook had experienced fo great and hap- 
py effects from the former critical vomitings, he was 
greatly diſappointed upon finding the quantity evacua- 
ted fo very {mall ; for which reaſon he immediately at- 
tempted to mereaſc it, by drinking three pints of warm 
water {which was at hand), but in vain ; for neither 
that, nor the uſe of his finger, could provoke to an 
evacuation, which was begun and finiſhed by nature: 


for though the quantity evacuated was ſo very ſmall, 


yet as it was equally corrofive, and produced the fame 


Pre 
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1 the others were. 
During the firſt of theſe fits, in the year 5935 
a hard tumor had appeared on the ſide of the meta- 


tarſus near the middle of the . foot, which con- 


tinued tl after the third critical vomiting; when it 
was reſolxed, and totally . diſappeared, upon the dif- 
charge of a viſcid matter like the white of an egg, with 
a few ſmall chalk-ſtones from the end of the. middle 


toe of the ſame foot. This diſcharge happened about 
four or five days before the patient was ſeized with a 


regular fit in April 1755. But it is to be remark- 


| ed; that this laſt fit continued three or four weeks, and 


went off in the common way, without any of the 
critical diſcharges of - vomiting, urine or ſweat ; but 


left on one hand three, and on the other two, fingers 5 


loaded with chalk- ſtones; with this peculiar ſymptom, 


that when the weather was cold thoſe fingers were af- 


fected with a moſt exquiſite Pain, which was always 
removed by heat. | 

Hut not long after this laſt mentioned fit, a large 
quantity of chalk-ſtones' were extracted from the bot- 
tom of the left foot, near the ball of the great toe, and 
that from time to time for about three or four months. 
On the 19th of January 1756 (the wound occaſion- 
ed by the chalk-ſtones being ſtill open), he was ſeized 
with a fever, without any ſymptom of the gout : the 


fever went off on the third day, with the fame kind 
of critical fweat and urine as always accompanied the 


acid vomitings in the forementioned - fits. On the 
fourth day from the attack of the fever, a fit of the 

out came on, with the common ſymptoms, in both 
cp - which continued with violence for about a week, 


with frequent retching and vomiting, but wthout 


bringing up more than the common contents of the 
ſtomach. At this time an uncommon itchmg in the 


bottom of the foot and ball of the great toe from 


whence the chalk-ſtones had been extracted, torment- 
ed the patient for five or fix hours; upon his gently 
rubbing the part, he was very ſenſible of a fluctuation 
of ſome matter, which ſoon appeared to flow at firſt 
in ſmall quantities from th2 open orifice in the ball 


of the toe: upon preſſing the part, about a tea-cup 


full of a liquid chalky matter was collected. The next 
morning the patient made a large opening with an im- 
poſthume knife, which produeed more than half a pint 
of a bloody ſerous matter, full of chalk-ſtones, which 
proved as truly critical as the vomitings of the corro- 
five. acid did in the caſes abovementioned ; for the 
orifice. from whence the chalk-ſtones firſt iſſued, was 
very ſoon healed, and the RCA continues in per- 
ſect health.” 


"Bn. XXV. ARTHROPUOSIS. 


| Lumbago pſoadica Sauv. ip. 6. Forqhce, Pradic 


| of Phyſic, P. IT. p. 70. | 

Lumbago apoſtematoſa, Sauv. ip. 12. 

Lumbago ab arthrocace, Sauv. ip. 17. 

Iſchias ex abſceſſu, Sauv. ſp. 6. 

Morbus coxarius, De Haen, Rat. Med. Vol. I. 
Ae ANNU, 9 


Tunis i is a diſcaſe very en the "LANG 


_tiſm but differing C0 N gout, in that 
"* k occaſions Juppueations, which they ſeldom or never 


W.-M MED © © 15N FE. 
bees tes, the diſcharge muſt. be apcounged as dnn. cut 


ſeveral parts 
leſs liquor, which ſooner or later runs out. The ſur- 
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2 It e r according to Sauvages, attacks the K 

pſoas muſcle; and occaſions excruciating pains, and © 

then collections of matter. 1 mls a 
The only cure is, if ſuppuration cannot be prevent- 

ed, to lay open the part where the matter is contain- 


ed, which would otherwiſe be ablorbed, and occaſion 
a fatal hectic. | | 


Ozozs III. EXANTHEMATA. 


Exanthemata, Sag. Claſs X. 
Phlegmaſſæ exanthematicæ, Sduv. Claſs III. Ord. I. 
Morbi exanthematici, Lin. Claſs I. Ord. II. 
Febres exanthematicæ, Vos. Claſs I. Ord. 2. 
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Genus XXVI. ERYSIPELAS. 
| St ANTHONY” s Fire. 


Eryſipelas Sauv. gen. 97. Lin. 10. Sag. gen. Hoy 
Febris eryſipelacea, “/ og 68. Hoffm. II. 98. 


Sp. I. ExvySieELAs with Blifters. 


_ Eryſipelas roſa, Sauv. fp. 1. Sernert de febr. lib. ii. 
Ji ne 
Febris u ee Sauen, ſect. vi. cap. v. 
_ Eryfipelas typhodes Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Eryſipelas peſtilens, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
Eryſipelas contagioſum, Sauv. 1p. 9. 


Deſcription. The eryſipelas of the face, where this 
affection very frequently appears, comes on with a 
eold ſhivering, and other ſymptoms of pyrexia, The 
hot ſage of this is frequently. attended with a confy- 
ſion of the head, and ſome {Magn of delirium ; and 
almoſt always with Veen ber- and perhaps coma. 
The pulſe is always frequent, and commonly full and 
hard. When theſe ſymptoms have continued for one 
two, or at moſt three days, an erzthem appears on 
ſome part of the face. This at firſt is of no great 
extent, but. gradually ſpreads from the part it firſt 
occupied to the other parts of the face, till it has 
affected the whole; and frequently from the face it 
ſpreads over the hairy ſealp, or ade on ſome 
part of the cheek. As the redneſs ſpreads, it com- 
monly leaves, or at leaſt is abated in the parts it had 
before occupied. All the parts which the redneſs 
affects are alſo affected with ſome ſwelling, which 
continues for ſome time after the redneſs has abated. 
The whole face becomes conſiderably turgid ; and 
the eye-lids are often ſo much ſwelled as entirely to 
ſhut up the eyes. When the elvcl and Feeling 
have continued for ſore time, there commonly ariſe, 
fooner or later, bliſters of a larger or ſmaller ſize on 
of the face. Theſe contain a thin colour- 
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face of the ſkin in the bliſtered places, ſometimes 
becomes livid and blackiſh; but this ſeldom. goes 
deeper, or diſcovers any degree of 


gangrene affecting 
the ſkin. On the parts of the face not affected with 


dliſters, the cola ſuffers, towards the end of the 
diſeaſe, a conſiderable deſquamation. Sometimes the 
tumor of the eye-lids ends in a ſuppuration. 

The inflammation coming upon the face does not 
produce any remiſſion of the fever which had before 
prevailed ; and ſometimes the fever increaſes with the 
ſpreading and mereaſing inflammation. The inflamma- 

on 
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Exanthe - tion commonly continnes for eight or ten days; and, 


mata. 


for the ſame time, the fever and ſymptoms attending 
it alſo continues. In the progreſs of the diſeaſe the 


delirium and coma attending it ſometimes go on in- 
creaſing, and the patient dies apoplectie on the ſeventh, 
ninth, or eleventh day of the diſeaſe. In ſuch caſes 
it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the diſeaſe is 


tranſlated from the external to the internal parts. 
But Dr Cullen thinks, that the affection of the 
brain is merely a communication from the external 
affection, as this continues increaſing at the ſame 
time with the internal. When the fatal event does 
not take place, the inflammation, after having affected 


the whole face, and perhaps the other external parts 


of the head, ceaſes, and with that the fever alſo; and, 
without any other criſis, the patient returns to his or- 
dinary health. This diſeaſe is not commonly con- 


tagious; but as it may ariſe from an acrid matter ex- 
ternally applied, ſo it is poſſible that the difeaſe may 
ſometimes be communicated from one perſon to an- 


other. Perſons who have once laboured under this 
diſeaſe are liable to returns of it. | 


Prognoſis. The event of this diſeaſe may be fore- 
ſeen from the ſtate of the ſymptoms which denote : 


more or leſs the affection of the brain. If neither n being attended wich an erüptibn of phlyckene or 


delirium nor coma come on, the diſeaſe is ſeldom 
attended with any danger; but when theſe ſymp- 
toms appear early in the diſeaſe, and are in a conſi- 


derable degree, the utmoſt danger is to be appre- 
hended. | | 5 


Cure. The eryſipelas of the face is to be cured, 


Ons to the opinion of moſt practitioners, much 

in the 

by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, and by em- 

192 every part of the antiphlogiſtic regimen. 
any obſervations, however, would lead us to con- 

clude, that in not a few caſes the concomitant fever 


ame manner as phlegmonic inflammations; 


has here a tendency to the typhoid type; and there- 


fore evacuations apparently ſerviceable in the firſt in- 
ſtance have afterwards a bad effect. The evacuations 
of blood · letting and purging are to be employed more 
or leſs according to the urgeney of ſymptoms; parti- 
cularly thoſe which mark an affection of the brain. As 
the pyrexia continues, and often increaſes with the 
inflammation of the face, ſo the evacuations above- 
mentioned are to be employed at any time of the 


diſeaſe. When, however, the fever, in place of 


marks of the phlogiſtic diatheſis, particularly a full, 


hard, and ſtrong pulſe, is attended with ſymptoms of 
great debility, and with a ſmall pulſe eaſily compreſ- 


ſible; evacuations, particularly under the form of blood- 
letting, muſt be uſed with very great caution. Even 
in ſuch caſes, however, the uſe of refrigerant cathar- 
tics may ſtill be perſiſted in with more ſafety and 
greater advantage. But whether evacuants have been 
employed or not, when ſymptomsof debility run to 


a great height, and marks of putreſcent tendency 


appear, recourſe muſt be had to wine and the Peru- 
vian bark. In caſes which at the commencement re- 
quire evacuation, theſe are often in the after periods 


employed with very great benefit. | 
In this, as in other diſeaſes of the head, when that 


part happens to be the ſeat of eryſipelas, it is pro- 
per to put the patient, as often as he can eaſily bear 
it, into ſomewhat of an ere& poſture; and as in 


this diſeaſe there is always an external affection, ſo Rryſpelas. 
various external application have been propoſed to be 
made to the part affected; but almoſt all of them are 
of doubtful effect. n 1 
An eryſipelas frequently appears on other parts of 
the body beſides the face, and ſuch other eryſipelatous 
inflammations frequently end in ſuppuration; but 
theſe caſes are ſeldom dangerous. At coming on they 
are ſometimes attended with drowſineſs, and even 
with ſome delirium; but this ſeldom happens, and 
theſe ſymptoms do not continue after the inflamma- 
tion is formed; and Dr Cullen does not remember to 
have ſeen an inſtance of the tranſlation of an inflamma- 
tion from the limbs to an internal part ; and thou 
theſe inflammations of - the limbs be attended with 
pyrexia, they ſeldom require the ſame evacuations as 
the ery lipelas-of the n ĩtßi Don 
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Eryſipelas zoſter, Sauv. ſp. 8. | 


Zona; Anglis, The Suis ol ESs, Ruſſel de tab. gland. 


p. 124. Hiſt. 35. 
Herpes zolter, Sauv. ſp. 9. 


© p 


Tuis differs from the former in no other way than 


ſmall watery bladders on ſeveral parts of the body,— 


The method of cure is the ſame, N 
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Peſtis, Sauv. gen. 91. Lin. 2. Funk. 78. 
Febris peſtilentialis, Yog. 33. Hain. II. 9979. 
Peſtis benigna, Sauv. ſp. 2. Peſtis Maſſilienſis, 
Claſs III. Traité de 5 peſte, p. 41. Ejuſdem 

e C2 £00 ITO 2 228 SEES TEN 
Peſtis remittens, Sauv. ip. 9... mT 

Peſtis vulgaris, Sauv. ſp. 1. Peſtis Maſſil. CL ii. 

_ Traits, p. 38. Ejuſd. CL iii. & iv. Traits, 
p- 225, &c. Woaldſchmidt. de peſte Holſatica, 

apud Halleri Difl. Pratt. tom. v. Chenot. de peſte 
Tranſylvanica, 1755, 1759, De Haen, Rat. Med. 
C Fab OR 8 
Nen Egyptiaca, Sauv. ſp. 11. Alpin. de Med. 

SYPE- 4 . 

Peſtis interna, Sauv. ſp. 3. Peſt. Maſſil. Cl. I. Traits, 
p. 37—224. „ 


Hiſtory. Or this diſtemper Dr Cullen declines giv- 
ing any particular hiſtory, becauſe he never ſaw it; 
from the accounts of other authors, however, he is 
of opinion, that the circumſtances peculiarly charac- 
teriſtic of it, eſpecially of its more violent and dan- 
gerous ſtates, are, 1. The great loſs of ſtrength in 
the animal function, which often appears early in the 
diſeaſe. 2. The ſtupor, giddineſs, and conſequent 
ſtaggering, which reſembles drunkenneſs, or the head- 
ach and various delirium all of them denoting a great 
diſorder in the functions of the brain. 3. Anxiety, 
palpitation, ſyncope, and eſpecially the weakneſs and 
irregularity of the pulſe, denoting a conſiderable diſ- 


turbance in the action of the heart. 4. Nauſea and vo- 


miting, particularly the vomiting of bile, which ſhows. 
an accumulation of vitiated bile in the gall-bladder and 
biliary duds, and from thence derived into the in- 
teſtines and ſtomach ; and which denote a conſiderable 
ſpaſm, and loſs.of tone in the extreme veſſels on the 
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which denote an acrimony prevailing in the fluids 
and, laſtly, The petechiæ, hæmorrhages, and colli- 
quative diarrhœa, which denote à putreſcent ten- 
ens! prevailing in a great degree in the maſs of 
To theſe characteriſtics of the plague enumerated 
by Dr Cullen, we ſhall add one mentioned by Sir John 
Pringle, which though perhaps leſs frequent than 
the others, yet ſeems worthy of notice. It is this, 
That in the plague there is an extraordinary enlarge- 
ment of the heart and liver. In nine diſſections of 
bodies dead of the plague at Marſeilles, this extraor- 
dinary enlargement of the heart is taken notice of in 
all of them, and of the liver in ſeven of them. The 
account was ſent to the Royal Society by M. Didier, 
one cf the phyſicians to the king of France, and has 
been publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. In 
the firſt caſe, the author takes notice, that * the heart 
was of an extraordinary bigneſs ; and the liver was of 
double the natural fize,—Caſe 2. the heart was of a 
prodigious bigneſs, and the liver much enlarged. — 
Caſe 3. The heart double the natural bigneſs. —Caſe 4. 
The heart was very large, and the liver was bigger 
and harder than ordmary.—Caſe 5. The heart was of 
a prodigious bigneſs.—Caſe 6. the heart was larger 
than in its natural ſtate; the liver alſo was very large. 
—Caſe 7. the heart was of a prodigious ſize, and 
the liver was very large.—Caſe 8. The heart was 
much larger than natural, and the liver of a prodi- 
_ gious ſize. —Caſe g. The heart was double the natural 
bigneſs, and the | hr was larger than ordinary.” — 
This preternatural enlargement Dr Pringle thinks is 
owing to the relaxation of the ſolid parts, by which 
means they become unable to reſiſt the impetus - of 
blood, and therefore are eaſily extended; as in the caſe 
of infancy, where the growth is remarkably quick. 
And a ſimilar enlargement he takes notice of in the 
fcurvy, and other putrid diſeaſes. | e 
A very elaborate work has lately been publiſhed on 
the ſubject of the plague by Dr Patrick Ruſſel, for- 
merly phyſician to the Britiſh factory at Aleppo. In 
this work, a very full hiſtory is given of the various 
forms and varieties of the diſeaſe. He makes particular 
obſervations on the following ſymptoms, which, in ad- 
dition to the peſtilential eruptions, he conſiders as the 
moſt important concomitants of plague, viz. fever, deli- 


rium, coma, inpediment or loſs of ſpeech, deafneſs, mud- 


dineſs of the eyes, white tongue, ſtate of the pulſe, re- 
ſpiration, anxiety, pain at the heart, inquietude, de- 
bility, fainting, convulſion, appearances of the urine, 
perſpiration, vomiting, looſeneſs, and hæmorrhagy; 
and he concludes theſe remarks with ſome obſerva- 
tions on the occurrence of the plague with pregnant 
women. To point out more diſtinctly the ſtable va- 
rieties of the diſeaſe, he arranges the peſtilential ca- 
ſes which fell under his obſervation at Aleppo under 
ſix claſſes: and he concludes his deſcription with a 
very minute and particular account of the peſtilential 
eruptions, appearing under the form either of buboes, 
carbuncles, or other exanthemata. The preſence of 
the two firſt, he obſerves either ſepartely or con- 
junctly, leaves the nature of the diſtemper unequivo- 
cal. But fatal has been the error of raſhly pronoun- 
cing a diſtemper not to be a plague from their ab- 
| | 4 


4 ME DUI C1N R. 
Exantbe-" furface of the body. 5. The buboes and carbuncles, 


axillary, paro- 
But the firſt were 
the moſt commonly affected, and the two latter ſeldom 
obſerved to ſwell, without either the parotid ſwell- 
ing at the time or ſoon after. Of the carbuncles, Dr 


ſence. Buboes affected the ingui 
tid, maxillary, and cervical glands. 


Ruſſel deſcribes five different varieties. The other 
exanthemata, which he obſerved ſometimes, though 
leſs frequently, attending the plague, were petechiz, a 
marbled appearance of the ſkin, an eryſipelatous red- 
neſs, ſtreaks of a reddiſh purple or livid colour, vi- 
bices or weals, and large blue or purple ſpots, the 
maculæ magne of authors. In ſome caſes, an extraor- 
dinary - concurrence of eruptions took place, which 
was chiefly obſerved among children under 10 years 
of age. ELL | 1 
Cauſes, &c. From a conſideration of the ſymptoms 
abovementioned, Dr Cullen concludes, that the plague 
is owing to a ſpecific contagion, often ſuddenly pro- 
ducing the moſt conſiderable debility in the nervous 
ſyſtem or moving powers, and a general putreſcency 
in the fluids. Dr Ruſſel alſo conſiders the diſeaſe as 
being univerſally the conſequence of what may be call- 
ed peſtilential contagion; and has judiciouſſy repelled the 
objections which have been brought againſt this doc- 
trine. | ofa 
Prevention. Here we muſt refer to all thoſe me- 
thods of preventing and removing the incipient con- 
tagion of putrid fevers, which have been ſo fully enume- 
rated. Dr Cullen is perſuaded that the diſeaſe never 
ariſes in the northern parts of Europe, but in conſe- 
quence of being imported from ſome other country. 
The magiſtrate's firſt care therefore ought to be to 
prevent the importation; and this may generally be 
done by a due attention to bills of health, and to the 
proper performance of quarantines.—With reſpe& to 
the latter, he is of opinion, that the quarantines of 
perſons may with ſafety be much lef; than 40 days; 
and if this were allowed, the execution of the quaran- 
tine would be more exact and certain, as the tempta- 
tion to break it would b2 in a great meaſure avoided. 
With reſpect to the quarantine of goods, it cannot be 
perfect unleſs the ſuſpected goods be unpacked, duly 
ventilated, and other means be employed for cor- 
recting the infection they may carry; aud if all this 
be properly done, it is probable that the time com- 
monly preſcribed for quarantine may be alſo ſhor- 

tened. | hetero 
A ſecond meaſure in the way of prevention is re- 
quired, when an infection has reached and prevailed in 
any place, to prevent that infection from ſpreading in- 
to others. This can only be done by preventing the 
inhabitants or the goods of any infected place from 
going out of it till they have undergone a proper 
quarantine. . _ | h | 
The third meaſure, and which ought to be em- 
ployed with great care, is, to prevent the infection 
from ſpreading among the inhabitants of a place in 
which it has ariſen. And in this caſe, a great deal 
may be done by the magilſtrat?, 1. By allowing as 
many of the inhabitants as are free from infection, and 
are not neceſſary to the ſervice of the place, to go out 
of it. 2. By diſcharging all aſſemblies, or unneceſ- 
ſary intercourſe of the people. 3. By ordering ſome 
neceſſary communications to be performed without 
contact. 4. By making ſuch arrangements and oy 
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Exanthe- viſions as may render it eaſy for the families 8 


niata 


_ chief, may likewiſe be uſed with ſome probability of ſuc- 


to ſhut themſelves up in their own houſes. ' 5. By a 

lowing perſons to quit houſes where an infection ap- 
pears, upon condition that they go into lazarettoes. 
6. by ventilating and purifying, or deſtroying, at the 
public expence, all infected goods. 7. By avoid- 


ing hoſpitals, and providing ſeparate apartments for 
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The fourth and laſt part of the buſineſs of preven- 


tion reſpects the conduct of perſons neceſſarily remain- 


ing in infected places, eſpecially thoſe obliged to have 
{ome communication with perſons infected. "Thoſe 
obliged to remain in places infected, but not to have 
any near communication with the ſick, muſt avoid all 
near communication with other perſons or their goods; 
and it is probable, that a fmall diſtance will ſerve, if, 
at the ſame time, there be no ſtream of air to _—_ 
the effluvia of perſons or goods to ſome diſtance. Thoſe 
who are obliged to have a near communication with 


the fick ought to avoid any of the debilitatmg cauſes 


which render the body ſuſceptible of infection, as a 


{ſpare diet, intemperance in drinking, exceſs in venery, 


cold, fear, or other deprefling paſſions of the minds. 
A full diet of animal food is alfo to be avoided, be- 
cauſe it increaſes the irritability of the body, and fa- 
vours the operation of contagion ; and indigeſtion, 
whether from the quantity or quality of the food, con- 
tributes very much to the ſame. | Lie 


Beſides theſe, it is probable that the moderate uſe 


of wine and ſpiritudus liquors, moderate exerciſe, and 
the cold bath, may be of uſe; tonic medicines alfo, of 
which the Peruvian bark is deſervedly accounted: the 


ceſs. If any thing is to be expected from antiſeptics, 
Dr Cullen thinks camphor preferable to any other. In 
general, however, every one 1s to be indulged in the 
medicine of which he has the beſt opinion, provided 
it is not evidently hurtful. Whether iſſues be uſeful in 


preſerving from the effects of contagion, is a matter of 


doubt. Dr Ruſſel in his treatiſe enters very fully 
iato the conſideration of the means of prevention, 
both with reſpect to quarantines, lazarettoes, and bills 


of health. He is of opinion, that the preſent laws on 


theſe ſubjects are in many reſpects defective: and he 
thinks, Kot a ſet of new regulations would have the 


beſt chance of a deliberate and impartial diſcuſſion in 


the ſenate, if the inquiry were taken at a time free 
from all apprehenſion of immediate danger. 1 
Cure. Here according to Dr Cullen, the indica- 
tions are the ſame as in Cres in general, but are not 
all equally important, 'The meaſures for moderating 
the violence of reaction, which operate by diminiſhing 


the action of ti e heart and arteries, have ſeldom, he 


thinks, any place here, excepting that the antiphlogi- 
{tic regimen is generally 
have recommended bleeding, and SyTenham even ſeems 
to think it an effectual cure; but Dr Cullen ſuppoſes, 
that for the moſt part it is unneceſſary, and in many 
caſes might do much hurt. Dr Ruſſel, however, 


who on this ſubje& ſpeaks from experience and actu- 


al obſervation, is of a different opinion. With moſt 

of his patients, a ſingle bleeding was employed with 

advantage; and even where the ſick under his inſpec- 

tion were bled oftener than once, he did not find that 

the low ſtate was thereby hurried on, Purging has 
| 3 


proper. Some phyſicians 


degree it may 


Penis 


be uſeful in drawing off the putreſcent matter fre W]. 


quently preſent in the inteſtines; but à large evacua- 


tion this way may certainly be hurtful. IE 
The moderating the violence of reaction, as far as 


it can be done, by taking off the ſpaſm of the ex- 


treme veſſels, is a meaſure, in Dr Cullen's opinion, 
of the utmoſt neceſſity in the cure of the plague z and 
the whole of the means formerly mentioned, as ſuited 
to this indication, are extremely proper. The giving 


an emetic, at the firſt approach of the diſeaſe, would 
probably be of great fervice and it is probable that, 
at ſome other periods of the diſeaſe, emetics might be 
uſeful, both by evacuating bile abounding in the ali- 
mentary canal, and by taking off the Tpaſm of the ex- 
treme veſſels. 
of the Ruſſian practitioners, repreſent” the early 


and repeated uſe of emetics as the only effectual mode 


of cure. 


ral, and with reſpect to the plague in particular, Dr 
Cullen is of opinion, that after the exhibition of the 


firſt vomit, the body ſhould be diſpoſed to ſweat; but 


this ſweat ſhold be raiſed only to a moderate degree, 
though it muſt be continued for 24 hours or more if 


the patient bears it eaſily. The ſweating is to be ex- 


cited and conducted according to the rules laid down 
under SyxOc#A; and muſt be promoted by a plen- 
tiful uſe of dilnents rendered more grateful by vega- 
table acids, or more powerful by being impregnated 
with ſome portion of neutral ſalts. To ſupport the 
patient under the continuance of the ſweat, a little 


weak broth, acidulated with the juice of lemons, may 


be given frequently, and ſometimes 'a little wine if 
the heat of the body be not conſiderable. If ſudorific 
medicines are judged neceſſary, opiates will be found 


moſt effectual and ſafe; but they ſhould not be com- 


bined with aromatics, and probably may be more ef- 


fectual if joined with a portion of emeties and of neu- 
tral ſalts. But if, notwithſtanding the uſe of emetics 


and ſudorifics in the beginning, the diſeaſe ſhould ſtill 
continue, the cure muſt turn upon the uſe of means 
for obviating debility and putreſcency ; and for this 
purpoſe tonic medicines, eſpecially the Peruvian bark, 
and cold drink, are the moſt proper. For the treat- 


ment of buboes and carbuncles, ſee the article Sus- 
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. Genus XXVIII. VARIOL AA. 
1 Ä 
Variola, Sauv. gen. 92. Lin. 3. Sag. gen. 290. 
Febris varioloſa, Yog. 35. Ham. II. 19. 
Variolæ, Boerh. 1371. Funck. I ne 
Variola diſcreta benigna, Sauv. fp. 2. 
Variolæ regulares difcrete, Sydenb. ſect. iii. cap. 2. 
Variolæ diſcrete fimplices, Helvet. Ob. ſp. 1. 
Variola diſcreta complicata, Sauv. ſp. 2. Helvet. 
ſp. 2. eee | 
Variolæ anomale, Sydenb. ſect. iv. cap 6: | 
Variola diſcreta dyſenteriodes, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
denh. ſect. iv. cap. 1. 22d 
Variola diſcreta veſicularis, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
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Variola diſereta cryſtallina, Mead de vatiol cap. 2. 5 


Variola 


Indeed Baron Aſh, and ſome other 


From ſome principles with reſpe& to fever in gene | 


Actice 1 
ande-. Variola diſereta verrucoſa, Sauv. ſp. 6. Mead 
- - gate." ibid. W | „ ee ee 


Viatiola confſuens mali 
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Variola eonfluens, Sauv. ſp. 9. 


Variolæ regulareg confluentes, ann. 1667. Syden- 
W ts  h nng os 
es Fan confſuentes ſimplices, Helvet. Obſ. ip. 1. 
Variola confluens. cryftallina, Sauv. ſp. 10. 
Vel japonica, Kemgfere 
Veſieulz dive Barbarz, C. Pis, Obſ. 149. 6 
Heluet. Obſ. ſp. 1. 12 


Variola conſſuens coherens, Sauv. 


Variela confluens nigra, Sauv. {p. 1 2. Sydenham, 


. 
Variola 


N 
Variola confluens maligna, Helvet. 55 ah arab oc 


7 
ſanguinea, Mead, de variolis, cap. 2. 
Variola confluens corymboſa, Sauv. ſp. 13. 


42 ariola confluens maligna, Helvet. fp. 4 


* Deſeription. In the diſtinct ſmall-pox, the diſeaſe 
begins with a ſynocha or inflammatory fever. It 
generally comes: on about mid-day, with ſome ſymp- 
toms of a cold ſtage, and commonly with a confi- 


derable languor and drowſineſs. A hot ſfage is ſoon 
formed, and becomes more conſiderable on the ſecond 


and third day. During this courſe children. are liable 
to frequent ſtartings from their ſlumbers; and adults, 


if they are kept in bed, are diſpoſed to much ſweat- 


On the third. day, children are ſometimes 


affected with one or two epileptic fits. Towards the 


end of the third day the eruption commonly appears, 


and gradually increaſes during the fourth; appearing 


firſt on the face, and: ſucceſſively on the inferior 
parts, ſo as to be completed over the whole body on 


the fifth day. From the third day the fever abates, 


and againſt the fifth it entirely ceaſes. The eruption 
appears firſt in ſmall red ſpots hardly eminent, but by 
degrees riſing into pimples. There are generally but 
few on the face; but, even when more numerous, they 
are ſeparate and diſtinct from̃ one another. On the 


fifth or ſixth day, a ſmall veſicle, containing an almoſt 


famed m 


colourleſs fluid, appears on the top of each pimple. 
For two days theſe veſicles increaſe in breadth only, 
and there is a ſmall hollow pit in their middle, ſo that 
they are not raiſed into ſpheroidical puſtules till the 
eighth day. Theſe puſtules from their firſt formation 
continue to be ſurrounded with an exactly circular in- 
argin, which when they are numerous diffuſes 


ſome inflammation over the neighbouring ſkin; ſoas to 


"give ſome what of a damaſk-roſe colour to the ſpaces 
between the puſtules. As the puſtules increaſe in ſize, 
the face ſwells conſiderably if they are numerous 
:on it; and the (eyelids particularly are ſo much 
ſwelled, that the eyes are entirely ſhut. As the diſeaſe 


proceeds, the matter in the puſtules becomes by degrees 


more opaque and white, and at length aſſumes a 


the face is abated, and the puſtules ſeem quite full. 
On the top of each a darker ſpot appears; and at this 
Voi, KI. 1 
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lace the puſtule, on the 11th day, or ſoon. after, is Viola. 


ipontaneouſly broken, and à portion of the matter 
00zes.out ; in conſequence of which the puſtule is 
ſhrivelled, and ſubſides; while the matter oozing out 
dries, and forms a cruſt upon its ſurface. Sometimes 


only a little of the matter oozes out, and what remains 


in the puſtule becomes thick and even hard. After 
ſome days, both the cruſts and the hardened puſtules 
fall off, leaving the ſkin which they covered of a 
browniſh red colour; nor doth it reſume its natural 
colour till many days after. In ſome caſes where 
the matter of the puſtules has been, more liquid, - the 
crults formed from it are Jater in falling off, and the 


* part they covered ſuffers ſome deſquamation, which 


occaſions a ſmall hollow or pit in it. 
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On the legs and hands the matter is frequently 
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abſorbed; ſo that at the height of the diſeaſe, th 
puſtules appear as empty as veſicles. On the 1oth 


* 


and 11th days, as the ſwelling of the face ſubſides, 


a {welling ariſes in the hands and feet; but which 
| | uſtules come to maturity. 
When the puſtules on the face are numerous, ſome 
degree of pyrexia appears on the 10th and 11th 
days; but diſappears again after the puſtules are fully 
ripened, or perhaps remains in a very flight degree 


„ 


till the puſtules on the feet have finiſhed their courſe ; 


and it is ſeldom that any fever continues longer in the 
diſtinct ſmall-pox. When the puſtules are numerous 
on the face, upon the ſixth or ſeventh day ſome uneaſi- 


.neſs of the throat, with a hoarſeneſs of the voice, comes 


on, and a thin liquid is poured out from the mouth. 


"Theſe ſymptoms increaſe with the ſwelling of the 
face; and the liquids of the mouth and 
coming thicker are with difficulty throwa out; and 


roat be- 


there is at the ſame time ſome difficulty in ſwallowing, 
ſo that liquids taken in to be ſwallowed are r 
rejected or thrown out by the noſe. But all theſe af- 
fections of the fauces are abated as the ſwelling of the 


face RISES... 7 os; x | 
In the confluent ſmall-pox all the ſymptoms above- 


.mentioned are much more ſevere. The eruptive feyer 
particularly is more violent; the pulſe is more fre- 


quent and more contracted, approaching to that ſtate 


of pulſe which is obſerved in typhus. The coma is 


more conſiderable, and there is frequently a delirium. 
Vomiting alſo frequently attends, eſpecially at tlie 


beginning of the diſeaſe. In very young infants 


epileptic fits are ſometimes frequent on the firſt days 


of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes prove fatal before any 
eruption appears, or they uſher in a very . confluent 
and putrid ſmall-pox. But at the ſame time, it has 


been juſtly remarked by Dr Sydenham, and other accu- 


rate obſervers, that epileptic attacks more frequently 
precede diſtinct and mild than malignant and confluent 
ſmall-pox. The eruption appears in the confſuent more 
early on the third day, and it is frequently preceded or 
accompanied with an eryſipetalous effloreſcence Some- 
times the eruption appears in cluſters, like the meaſles. 


When the eruption is completed, the pimples are al- 


ways more numerous upon the face, and at the fame 
time ſmaller and leſs eminent. Upon the eruption the 
feyer ſuffers ſome remiſſion, but never goes off entire- 
[yellowiſh colour. On the eleventh day the ſwelling of | 
and continues to be conſiderable throughout the re- 


ly; and after the fifth or ſixth day it increaſes again, 


maining part of the diſeaſe. The veſicles formed on 
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gderable the fluids, as 
8 Penn 2 veficles, under whi 4.4 the ſkin 

ws a diſpoſition to ne, and from bloody urine 
or other hæmorrhages; all of which . fre · 
quently attend this diſeaſe. In the confluent fmall- - 
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from fatal, the more violent kinds — 


morbid ſtate of the body, ſometimes. of v 
erous event. Theſe conſequences, according to Dr 
Cullen, may be imputed ſometimes to an acri 


pox alſo, the fever, which had only ſuſſered a remiſſion differe 


a from the eruption to the maturation, at or immedi- 


ately after this period is frequentlyrenewed again in with 
conſiderable violence. 'This is what has been called 
the ſecondary fever, and is of various duration. and 


event. 


Caufer, &c. I is evident, e 
ginally produced by contagion ; and that conta- 
gion is» ferment with rep pect to the fluids of the 
uman body, which 22 part of them to 
its own nature; or, at leaſt, we ve every reaſon. to 
| believe that a ſmall quantity of contagious matter in- 
troduced, is 83 multiplied and increaſed in the 
circulating fluids of the animal body. E e 
Teen and pry by dle rer . pu > wal 
irati being depoſited in 
ſes which ine more of the — — 
| boo be to paſs by perſpiration, or to form puſtules, are 
probably certain circumbſtances of the ſkin, which de- 
termine more or leſs of the varĩolous matter to ſtick in 
it, or to paſs freely through it. The circumſtance of 
me ſkin, which ſeems to determine the variolous matter 


the following. 


A method of 2 
to render the diſeaſe more mild, which is 


che mere giving of the infection artificially eould make 


any difference in the nature of the diſeaſe, was it not 
precautions are commonly uſed in the caſe 


chat certain 
of thoſe who are inoculated, which cannot be uſed 


in the caſe of. thoſe who receive them naturally. 


Theſe meaſures, according to Dr Cullen, are chiefly 
1. The | 


their age or otherwiſe to any incidental diſeaſe. 


2. that time of life which is moſt f. 

The hst f. he pradic babe mok 
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Lind "encnded with any 
is always very 


fymptoms of pu- 
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— medicine Por Fo afforded F 
enting the eruption of the ſmall-pox 
aſter the contagion is received; all that can be done is, 
fefted by InocuLaTiON, It is not to be uppoſed that 


r 
ſons otherwiſe freed from diſeaſe, and not liable from 
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gatives ; by the uſe of cooling and antiſeptic — 
eſpecially by expoſing the perſon frequently to a cool 
and even cold air, at the ſame time giving freely of 


Yon of cold air, and the uſe of pugatives, d 


the courſe of the diſeaſe, till the puſtules are fully ri- 


On theſe meaſures Dr Cullen obſerves, that, as the 
common infec may often ſeize perſons under a dif- 


> has often occurred 

th without being 
by.rendered more violent ; and it hath alſo 
ſerved, that ſome diſeaſes of the ſkin are equally 


Are ö 
common in che neigbourhood, fo that it muſt be ex- 
tremely difficult to 3 againſt the common infection 
it will always be ſafer to give the ſmall- pox by inocu- 
lation than to leave the perſon to take them by thecom- 


13 


22 


effects. 


particular, if the 
ion, the I 


As the uſe of animal food may increaſe both the 
inflammatory and putreſeent ſtate of the human body 
ſo it muſt render perſans, in receiving the contagion of 
the ſmall-pox, leſs ſerure againſt a violent diſcaſe ; 


uring. and therefore inoeculation may derive ſome advantage 
by exſoini ng abſtinence from animal-food for ſome 


LOS the * performed; But Dr Cul. 
ig of opranion, 8 time is neceſſary than 
what is commonly preſcribe | 


ſome ene free perſpiration 


and therefore may uſe in preparing a per» 


ly ſon for the ſmall-pox ; but there are many obſerva- 


tions which render their uſe doubtful. The quantity 
of both theſe medicines, parti the antimony, 
employed, is too inconſiderable to have any 
ercunials indeed have been often employed 
more freely; but even their ſalutary effects have noc 
been evident, and they have ſometimes been manifeſtly 
productive of miſchief. It is therefore much to be 
doubted, whether inoculation really derives any benefit 
paratory courſes or not. . 

It has been often obſerved, in the caſe of almoſt all 
contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and ſome 
other circ concurnng with the application 


of the contagion, have greatly a vated the future 
diſeaſe ; it muſt undoubtedly be the fame in the caſe 


very of the ſmallpox : and it is certain that inoculation 


muſt derive a great advantage, perhaps its principal 
one, from avoiding the Kang, ae, above mentioned, 
It has been ſuppoſed, that inoculation 
derives fome advantage from the choice of the matter 
employed in it; W 1 To doubtful if any _ 
2 | | 
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mata mining the ſtate of the diſeaſe; It is not indeed 
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EFxanthe- be here n&eelſary, or cn be of any benefit in deter- arid the fever has entirely ceaſed, the ſafety of the Variola 


bable that there is any difference of contagion pro- 
ducing: the ſmall-pox ; for there are ' innumerable in- 


ſtances of the 1 ariſing from a perſon vio la- 
bours under the diſti 
ffuent kind, and the contrary, Since the practice of 


n& ſmall-pox producing the con- 
ind eulation hath been introduced; it has alſo been ob- 


ſer ved that the ſame varielous matter would in one 


perſon produce the diſtin& and in another the confluent 
ſmall-pox. - It is therefore highly probable, that the 
cliſferenee oſ the ſmall-pox does not much depend upon 


any difference of the contagion, but upon ſome differ- 


ence in the ſtate of the perſons to whom it is appplied, 


or in the ſtate of certain cireumſtances concuring with 


* ＋ 


the application of the contagion. e 
_ 863904 have ſuppoſed, that inoenlation has an advan- 
tage over the natural infection, by introducing only a 
{mall portion of contagious matter into the body; but 


his is by no means well aſcertained. It is not known 


What quantity of contagion is introduced into the 


-body by the common inſection of che ſmall- por; and 


it is probable the quantity is not great; nor, though it 
were larger than that thrown in by inoculation ; is it 
certain wr: the effects would be. A certain quan- 
tity of ferment may be neceffary to excite fermenta- 
tion in a given maſs; but when that quantity is given 
the fermentation and aſſimilation are extended to the 
whole maſs; and we do not find that a greater quan- 


tity than is juſt neceſſary, either increaſes the activity 


of the fermentation, or more certainly ſecures the 
aſſimilation of the whole. In the caſe of the ſmall- 


pox a conſiderable difference in the quantity of the 
contagion introduced hath notſhown any effects in 


modytying the diſeaſe. -_ „ 

Purging has the effect of diminiſhing the activity 
of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and of obviating the in- 
flammatory ſtate of it; and therefore it-is probable ; 


that the frequent uſe of cooling purgatives gives a 


conſiderable advantage t o the practice of inoculation 
and probably this is alſo obtained by diminiſhing the 
determination to the ſkin. It ſeems alſo probable, that 


mercurials and antimonials are uſeful only as they 


make part of the purging courſe. 23 
It is probable that the ſtate cf the ſmall- pox de- 


pends very much upon the ſtate of the eruptive fever, 
and particularly in avoiding the inflammatory ſtate of 


the ſkin; and therefore it is alſo probable, that the 
meaſures taken for moderating the eruptive fever, 
and inflammatory ſtate of the ſkin, are the greateſt 
improvement which has been made in the practice of 
inoculation. The tendency of purging, and the uſe 
of acids to this purpoſe, is ſulficiently 


letting might be uſeful ; but probably this has been 
omitted, and perhaps other remedies might be ſo, ſince 
we have found amore powerful and effectual one inthe 
application of cold air and the uſe of cold drink. 

It hath been the practice of inoculators to continue 
the uſe of purgatives and the application of cold air 
after the eruption; but it cannot be ſaid to give 
any particular advantages to inoculation, and the 


employment of purgatives ſeems often to have led to 


an abuſe. When the ſtate of the eruption is deter- 
mined, when the number of puſtules is very ſmall, 


pro. 


* 


eſpecially when it is known that a perſon 
ly affected with the diſeaſe has been expoſed to the 


obvious; and 
upon the ſame grounds we ſhould ſuppoſe that blood- 


diſeaſe may be ſaid to be aſcertained, and further 


remedies abſolutely ſuperfluous: in ſuch cuſes there- 
fore the uſe of purgat' ves is unneceſſary, and may be 
hurtful. | EE e R 2 


It remains new only to conſider the treatment cf 


the ſmall-pox, when the ſymptoms are violent, as may 
ſometimes happen, even after inoculation and every 
remedy and precaution have been uſed.” The cauſe 
of this is not aſcertained, but it ſeems to be à putreſ- 
cent tendency of the fluids. When therefore, frotn 
the prevailing of ſmall-pox as an epidemic, and more 

perſon not former- 


infection if ſuch» perſon ſhould be attacked with the 
ſymptoms of fever, there can be little doubt · chat it 
is the fever of the ſmall-pox, and therefore he is to 
be treated in every reſpect as if he had received · the 
diſeaſe. by inoculation. He is ta be freely expoſed to 
cool air, to be purged, and to have cooling acids given 
liberally. If theſe meaſures moderate the fever, no- 
thing more is neceſſary: but if the nature of the 
fever be uncertain; of if, with ſaſpicions of the ſmall- 
pox; the fever be violent; or even if, knowing the 


diſtemper to be the ſmall-pox, the meaſures above- 


mentioned do not moderate the fever ſufficiently ; 
veneſection will be proper; and more eſpecially if the 
perſon be an adult, of a plethoric habit, and ac- 
cuſtomed to full living. in the ſame circumſtances it 
will always be proper to give a vomit z which is uſeful 
in the beginning of all fevers, and eſpecially in this, 
where a determination to the ſtomach appears by pain 


„ 9 


and ſpontaneous vomi ting 
It frequently happens, eſpecially in infants, that, 
during the eruptive fever of the ſmall- pox, convulſions 
occur. Of theſe, if only one or two fits appear on 
the evening preceding the eruption, they give a 
prognoſtic oſ a mild diſeaſe, and require no remedy; 
but if they occur mote early, are violent, and fre- 
quently repeated, they are very dangerous, and re- 
quire a ſpeedy remedy ; and here bleeding and bliſ- 
tering are of no ſervice, the only effectual medicine is 
an opiate given in a large deſe . 
Theſe are the N neceſſary during the erup- 
tive fever; and if upon the eruption, the puſtules on 
the face are diſtinct, and their number few, the diſeaſe 
requires no further remedies. But when, upon the 
eruption, the number of pimples on the face is con- 
ſiderable, when they are not diſtinct, and eſpecially 
if, upon the fifth day, the fever does not ſuffer a eonſi- 
derable remiſſion; the diſeaſe ſtill requires a great deal 
of attention, FCC 7 
If, after the eruption, the fever ſhall ſtill continue 
the avoiding of heat and the continuing to expoſe the 
body to a cool air will ſtill be proper. If the fever 
be conſiderable, with a full hard pulſe, in an adult 
perſon, a bleeding will be neceſſary, and more cer- 
tainly a cooling purgative ; but it will be ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary to repeat the bleeding, as a lofs of ſtrength very 
ſoon comes on; but the repetition of a purgative, or 
the frequent uſe of laxative glyſters, is commonly ad- 
vantageous. | #.- 
When a loſs of ſtrength, with other marks of a 
putreſcent tendency of the fluids, appears, the Peru- 
vian bark muſt be given in ſubſtance, and m large 
| quantity. 


Praddice. 


z 


0 


_ guantity.0i In che ſmè caſe, the uſe of acids and of 
nitre is ad vantageouę, and commonly it is proper alſo 


——— togivewine very freely; From the fifth day of the 


diſeaſe throughout the whole courſe ef it, it is proper 
to give an opiate once or twice a day; taking care at 
the ſame time ta obviate coſtiveneſs, by purgatives or 

by laxative glyſters. From the eighth to the eleventh 
; poli; a. 7 i diſeaſe; it will be proper to lay on 
bliſters ſuceeſſively on different parts of the body, and 
that without regard to the parts being covered with 


puſtules. Bliſters are alſo, to be applied to the exter- 


nal fauces, in caſe of difficult deglutition, and viſcid 
faliva and mucus, which are tl rown out with diffi- 
culty, at the ſame time that detergent gargles are to 
de: diligently uſed. During the whole courſe of this 


__  diſcaſe, when a conſiderable fever is preſent, antimo- 
mial medicines, in nauſeating doſes, have by ſome 


been alleged to be employed with advantage; and in 
this way they have often the effect of moving the belly. 
But the great diſtreſs which patients ſuffer from a ſtate 
of conftant nauſea is hardly to be borne; and every 
advantage which can be had from this practice may 
be obtained by eaſier means. MY N ne$y 5; 15 
be remedies: abovementioned are frequently pro- 
per from the fifth day till the ſuppuration be finiſhed. 
But after that period the fever is ſometimes continued 
and increaſed; or ſometimes, when there was little or 
no fever before, a fever now ariſes and continues 
with conſiderable danger; this is called the ſecondary 
Nver, and requires a particular treatment. 
When the ſecondary. fever follows the diſtinct fmall- 
pox, and the pulſe is full and hard, the caſe is to be 
treated as àn inflammatory affection, by bleeding and 
purging; but the ſecondary fever which follows the 
confluent kind is to be conſidered as a putrid diſeaſe 
and bleeding is improper. Some purging may be ne- 
ceſſary, but the remedies chiefly to be depended upon 
are the Peruvian bark and acids. When the ſecondary 
_ fever firſt appears, whether after a diſtinct or conflu- 
ent ſmall-pox, it is uſeful to exhibit an antimonial 
emetic in nauſeating doſes, but in ſuch a manner as 
to produce ſome vomiting. For avoiding: the pits 
which frequently follow the ſmall-pox, no method hi- 
- .. therto propoſed ſeems to be ſufficiently certain. . 
On the ſubject of inoculation, ' Baron Dimſdale, a 
very celebrated writer, informs us, that were it left to 
his choice, he would decline inoculating children under 
two years old; becauſe within that period they are ex- 
poſed to all the dangers of dentition, fevers, fluxes, 
convulſions, and other accidents, ſufficiently difficult 
in themſelves to manage in ſuch tender ſubjects. 
In regard to conſtitution, Baron Dimſdale obſerves, 


that greater liberties may be taken than were formerly 


judged admiſſible. Perſons afflicted with various chro- 
nic complaints, of ſcrophulous ſcorbutic and arthritic 
haabits; perſons of unwieldy. corpulency, and of in- 


temperate irregular lives; have all paſſed through this 


diſeaſe with as much facility as the moſt gemperate; 


healthy, and regular. But thoſe who labour under 
any acute or critical diſeaſe, or its effects, are ob- 
vioully unfit and improper ſubjects. So likewiſe are 
thoſe in whom are evident marks of corroſive acrimo- 
nious humours, or who have an evident debility of the 
whole frame from inanition or any other cauſe. All 
ſuch require to be treated in a particular manner pre- 


reduce the patient, if in high heal 


from all crudities and their effects. 


MEDICINE :: 


vious to the introduction cf this diſeaſe, 
diſpoſed to frequent returns of intermittents, ſeem like- 
wile juſtly exceptionable; eſpecially as che prepara- 
tory regimen may in ſome habits mcreaſe this. tenden- 
cy. Baron Dimidale, however, has known inſtances 
of ſevere ague · fits attacking perſons between the inſer- 
tion of the matter and; the eruption of the ſmall- pox, 
. ever during maturation, when the Peruvian bark 
has been given liberally.and with. much ſucceſs ; the 
principal buſineſs, in the mean g no 
jury or interruption. e 
Among the circumſlances generally conſidered as 
more or leſs propitious to inoculation, the ſeaſon of 
the year has been reckoned a matter of ſome impor- 
tance, Spring and autumn have been generally recom- 
mended, as being the moſt temperate ſeaſons; the 
cold cf winter and the ſummer heats having been 
judged unfavourable for this purpoſe. But Baron Dimi- 
dale remarks, that experience does not juſtify. thoſe ple 
nions; for, according to the beſt, oblervations he has 
been able to make, inoculated perſons have generally 
had more puſtules in ſpring than at any other time 


time, ſutfering no in- 


of the year; and epidemic diſeaſes being commonly 


moſt ent in autumn, eſpecially fluxes, intermi:- 
tents, and ulcerated fore throats (all which are liabl- 
to mix more or leſs with the ſmall- pox), the autumn, 


upon this account does not ſeem to be the moſt f:- 


vour- ble ſeaſon in general. . ee ee 

Baron Dimſdale's opinion is, that conſidering the 
ſurpriſing and indiſputable benefits ariſing at all times 
to patients in the ſmall-pox, from the free admiſſion of 
freſh cool air and evacuations, we may ſafely inoculate 
at all ſeaſons, provided care be taken to ſcreen the pa- 


tients as much as. poſſible from heat in ſummer, and 


to prevent them from keeping themſelves too warm and 
too much ſhut up, as they are naturally diſpoſed to 
do, from the weather in winter. When ſeaſons, how- 
ever, are marked with any peculiar epidemics, of ſuch 
a kind eſpecially as may render a mild diſeaſe more 
untractable, it may perhaps be moſt prudent not to in- 
oculate while ſuch diſeaſes are prevalent. | 
In directing the preparatory regimen, Baron Dimf.. 
dale principally aims at the following points, viz. To 
, to a lower and- 
more ſecure ſtate; to ſtrengthen the conſtitution, if 
too low; to correct what appears vitiated; and ta 
clear the ſtomach and bowels as much as may be, 
With this view 
he orders ſuch of his patients as conſtitute the firſt 
claſs abovementioned, and who are by much the majo- 
rity, to live in the following manner: To abſtain from 
all animal food, including broths, and likewiſe butter, 
and cheeſe, from all. fermented liquors, excepting 
ſmall-beer, which is allowed ſparmgly ; and from all 
ſpices, and whatever is endued with a maniteſt heat- 
ing quality. The diet is to conſiſt of pudding, gruel, 


ſago, milk, rice - milk, fruit-pyes, greens, roots, and 


vegetables of any of the kinds in ſeaſon, prepared or. 
raw. Eggs, though not to be eaten alone, are al- 
lowed in puddings, and butter in pye-cruſt. The 
patients are to be careful that they do not eat ſuch a 
quantity as to overload their ſtomachs, even of this 
kind of food, Tea, coffee, or chocolate, are permitted 
for breakfaſt, to thoſe who chooſe or are accuſtomed 
to them. | _ 
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In this eee 
ee the operation 


, 4 bed- 
a doſe of Glauber's falts ved in nels 
water-gruel, each ſucceeding morning. 
is compoſed of eight grai 
3 e GFIN ths 
and one eighth part of a grain of emetic tartar. 


| Lndend of the bank. Baron Dimſdale has ſometimes 


ſabſtituted two grains of 
mony. In order to facilitate 
> large quantity — 
taken that the ſeveral i 


This quantity is uſu 
man ; ———————_——————— 


at once, and great care 
be well mixed. 


8 — —̃ £m 
2 watered eee 


What bas — = . the preparation, 


3 the youtig or 
middl raged, in 2 8 Bath: ſtate of but amon 
thoſe who are defirous of inoculation, are often 1 


tender, delicate, and weakly women; men of bad ſta- 


mina, valetudinarians by conftitation, by illneſs, or 
intemperance ; alſo TING and children; and 
very treatment muſt be diredk- 
ed. Here a milder courſe of medicine, rather of the 
alterative than tive kind, is preferable; and in 
many inſtances, an indulgence in ſome light animal- 
foods with-n plats ob Un wine Wot 
not only allowable, but neceſſary to ſupport a proper 
d of ſtrength, eſpecially in advanced age. 
5 whoſe bowels are often tender, and ou 


not to be ruffled by ſtrong purges, N 


mercurial and be it well. Beſides emptying the 
bowels of crudities, it is a good ſecurity againſt worms 
and their effects, which ſometimes produce very alarm- 
ing and even fatal diſorders. 
3 to the — ſtate of health of 
e who are en tory courſe, 
has been productive e This is chief 
ly obſervable reipeding . indiſcreet uſe of mercu- 
rials, by which a falivation has often been raiſed, to 
the riſk of impairing good conſtitutions, and the ruin 
of ſuch as were previouſly weak and infirm. The di- 
ſtinctions and treatment neceſſary, will be obvious to 
thoſe who are acquainted with enn economy 1 
and medical practice. 

The time of menſtruation has generally been the 
guide in reſpe& to the inoculation of women, that the 
whole of the diſeaſe may be over within the menſtrual 
period. Baron Dimſdale informs us, that he obſerves 
this rule, when he can chooſe his time without any 


| inconvenience, and he inoculates ſoon after the evacua- 


tion ceaſes ; though he has no reaſon to decline per- 
forming the operation at any time. 


itated ſulphur of anti- 
diviſion of the doſes, 


of late been the follow: 
y fulkicient for a healthy a rip „ 


low ned, is 


moiſtened with the matter, 
t the flat fide of the infected lancet, This 


operation is 
generally performed in both arms, and ſometimes in 


8 ons dined 3 


favourable ought therefore not - 
— 


and 


fixed ; and being covered mat 


| . « plats was three left for & day or two. 


Very different methods of 


b are prrſiaty the of wie Bien 1 ys 


2 practiſed and deſcribes ; but he informs us, 
the following bas proved fo invariably ſucceſsful, 
is to induce Hates ve it the preference. 
The patient to be infeQed being in the fame houſe, 
and if no objection be made to it, in the ſame room, 
with one who has the diſeaſe, a little of the variolous 
matter is taken from the place of inſertion, if the ſub- 
je& be under inoculation ;'or a puſtule, if in the na- 
tural way, on'the point of a RO RO As. 
of the point are moiſtened. a 
3 With this lancee an incifcw s mais a hat par part of 
arm where ifſues are uſually placed, 0 oh. he 5 
to paſs through the ſear-ſkin, and juſt to touch 


wan ocecghth of an ek; not more. 
I IS 


re Fong open between, 
the finger and 8 n 
C waking © wich. |. 


two places in one arm a little diſtant from each 
other. For as Baron Dimſdale has — ano) pare 1 
inconvenience from two or three 2 er he ſeldom 
truſts to one; that neither he nor hi i 69a wall 
under any doubt about the ſucceſs 
from its being performed in one place only. 5 
Baron Diniſdale has alſo tried the following me- 
thod, with the ſame fucceſs as that above deſcribed ; 


| but he does not ſo much a ors becauſe he has 


been credibly informed that it has ſometimes failed in 
the practice of others. A lancet being moiſtened with. 
the variolous fluid in the ſame manner as in the othen, 

s gently introduced, in an oblique manner, between 
the ſcarf and true ſkin, and the finger of the operator 
is applied on the point, in order to wipe off the infec- 
tion from the lancet, when it is withdrawn. In this. 
method, as well as in the former, a little blood 
ſomerimes appear ; but Baron Dimſdale neither draws 
blood with deſign, nor does he think there is any ne- 
JJ ˙ OE rs 9 

0 

In both theſe ways of 2 neither plaſter, 

bandag 


e, 


bre Gags ſtate of de ma wr _ — 


nor covering is applied, nor in any reſpeR 


os 
Baron 1 that thoſe methods of infecting 


e this diſeaſe have never once failed him; and 

Experience has ſulliciently proved that there is no dan- 

ger om additional infeftion by the natural diſeaſe at 
ſame time, 


ving the perſon to be inoculated, and the perſon from 


whom the infection is to he taken, in the ſame room; whom. 


r il. conſequence attend- 
ing the praftice. But he adviſes the inoculated pa- 
tients (though perhaps there be no for ghar 
ution To be afterwards ſeparated from ples of 
afection . ſucceſs appear, when all 
3 is removed, Ws then nodanger n 
/ accumulation. *, 

—— . tat it ſeems to be of v0 
conſequence whe e infecting matter be taken 
from the natural or. inoculated 
lead e and never has been N to * 
lea erence, either reſpecting certainty of in- 
fection, the 6 He therefore takes 
che inden from ether, as opportunity offers, or at 
the option of the patients or their friends. 

Neither is it of any conſequence whether the mat- 
ter be taken before, or at the criſis of, the diſtemper. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the ſmall-pox is not in- 


2 after the matter has acquired a certain de- 


of maturity ʒ and in the common method of ino- 
lation this 3 is fo much attended to, that when the 


aſcribed to the u of the matte. 


1 as the author remarks, it appears very en | 


the p reſent praQtice of inoculation, that fo foon 
n 
an inoculated patient, previous to the appearance of 
any puſtules, and even previous to the eruptive fever, 
this moiſture is capable of communicating the fmall- 
pox with the utmoſt certainty. Baron Dimſdale has 
eaken a little clear fluid from the elevated pellicle on 
the inciſed part, even ſo early as the fourth day after 
the operation ; and has at other times uſed matter tul. 


ly digeſted at the erifis, with equal * In ge- 
y dig on 8 it takes effect, little alteration is diſcoverable, On che 
ſecond day, if the part be viewed with a lens, there 


neral, however, he prefers taking the matter for 


ton during the eruptive fever, as he ſuppoſes it at that 


time to have its utmoſt aQtivity. 

In all caſes, when he takes matter from an inocula- 
ted perſon, it is from 2 where it was inſerted; 
as he is always fure to fi 

eaſe ſucceeds, and always of ſufficient energy. 


It may appear ſtrange that no bandage, drefling, or 


appkeation whatſoever, is uſed to the — 282 2 
made, and 


but chat the moſt ſimple inciſion 
moiſtened with the eſt particle of the recent fluid 
matter, the whole is committed to Nature. This me- 
thod, however, the Baron obſerves, is perfectly right: 

becauſe the application of either plaſter or unguent, as 


is the uſual practice, will occaſion an inflammation on 


ſome ſkins; and, in all, tend to disfigure the natural ap- 
pearance of the inciſion, and prevent our forming a 
yro judgment of the progrels of the infection. 

Hud ither an Meeuladbd patient be at hand, nor any 
one in the neighbourhood has a diſtinct kind of the 
natural diſeaſe, a thread may be uſed as in the com- 
mon manner, * it be very recently injected ; but 


He has of 


operation has proved incife@tual, the. failure has been 


W eee 
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He therefore makes no ſcruple of ha- is, i 


to whom it is to be given, the operator in 
carries the matter about with him on what is called a 
referveir lancet. For this. purpoſe a common lancet 


may be employed; but one, the blade of which is 


accurately incloſed in a metallic caſe, ſo conſtructed 
as to prevent the acceſs. of che air, and at the ſame 
time not to rub aff the matter, is certainly preferable. 
The infectious matter on this lancet is — 
ened by holding it for a few ſeconds over the ſteam 
warm water z and by rubbing on it the point of 
anather 
for giving the. diſeaſe, which is done by introducing 
this infected point under the ſcarf-ſkin, in the manner 
Baron Dimſdale has recommended. Where freſh mar- 


ter can be had, it is always preferable; but where 


this cannot be obtained, a lancet may be infected from 
a dry puſtule, though kept for many months, by 


moiſtening it in warm water; particularly if care has 


been taken to preſerve it from the action of exter- 
nal air by keping it in a cloſe phial. 


A due attention to the progreis of infection, diſco- 
verable by the part where the operation was perform. 


ed, is a neceſſary eireumſtance; becauſe a juſt progno- 
ſtic may thence be ſometimes formed of the future ſtate 


of the diſtemper, and indications may be taken from 
the different appearances on the arm, that will enable 


us to prevent INCONVENIENCES. - 


Baron Dimſdale obſerves, that the former method : 


of coyering the. place of inciſion wich a plaſter, and 
continuing upon it dreſſings of one ſort or other, pre- 


vented much 3 information of this kind. They 
precluded any jud 


t by the touch, and ſometimes 
rendered that 2 1e eye equivocal. 


The day after the operation is performed, though 


generally appears a kind of orange coloured ſtain 
about the inciſion, and the ſurrounding ſkin ſeems to 


contract. At this time Baron Dimdaie uſually gives 


following medicine at going to bed, either mixed 
nter "ys any kind of 455, or more frequently 
into a p 

Calomel, and compound powder of crab? econ, of 

each three grains; emetic tartar, one 


A quantity of this medicine ſhould be carefully 


tons at once, in order to mag the diviſion more 


exact. 


On the unh or fifth day, upon applying the fin- 
ger, a hardneſs is perceptible to the touch. The pa- 
tient feels an itching on the part, which appears ſlight- 
ly inflamed ; and under a kind of veſication is ſeen a 
little clear fluid, the part reſembling a ſuperficial burn. 
About the ſixth, moſt commonly ſome pain and ſtiff- 
neſs is felt in the axilla; a circumſtance which not only 


foretels the near approach of * eruptive — 


as much is taken off as is ſufficient 


of a 
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Baron Dimſdale is of opinion, that the thread ought to Variola. 
be uſed as a charged with the Turns 
matter. 
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* 


general rules. 1 | | 
If the appearances already deſcribed are obſerved 


M E DI C IN 
Exanthie- but is a fign of a favourable prog 
mata Sometimes on the ſeventh, oftener on the eighth day, 


reſs of the diſeaſe. 


ſymptoms of the eruptive fever appear; ſuch as light 
remitting pains in the head and back, ſucceeded by 
tranſient ſhivering and alternate heats, which con- 
tinue in a greater or leſs degree till the eruption be 
perfected. At this time alſo it is uſual for the p; 

tient to complain of à very diſagreeable taſte in his 


mouth, che breath is always fetid, and chere enſues a 


ſmell peculiar to the variolous eruptive fever. 
be inflammation in che arms at this time ſpreads 
faſt; and, upon viewing it with a good glaſs, the inci- 
ſion for the moſt part appears ſurrounded with an in- 


finite number of ſmalł confluent puſtules, which increafe 
in ſize and extent as the diſeaſe advances, ' On the tenth 
or eleventh day, a circular or oval effloreſcence is uſual- 


ly diſcovered ſurrounding the inciſion, and extending 
ſometimes'near half round the arm, but more frequent- 
1y to about the ſize of a ſhilling ; and being under the 
cuticle, is \mooth'to the touch and not painful. This 
appearance alſo is favourable. | 
tion; every diſagreeable ſymptom ceaſes; and at the 
ſame time it certainly indicates the whole affair to be 
os the pain and ſtiffneſs in the axilla alſo going 


as ſeldom to require any aſſiſtance, except a repetition 
of the ſame medicine that was directed on the ſecond 
night after the operation; and next morning the fol- 
lowing laxative draught ſhould be given, to procure 
three or four ſtoo ss... FE 
Infuſion of ſenna two ounces, manna half an ounce, 
tincture of jalap two drachms. ee 


— 


Theſe are given as ſoon as the eruptive ſymptoms 
are perceivable, if they ſeem to indicate any uncom- 
mon degree of vehemence. eee 


F p 1 


It has been obſerved, that by attending to che 


progreſs of infection, we may in general be able to 


prognoſticate with ſome degree of certainty the iſſue 
of the diſtemper. Particular incidents will ever hap- 
pen, but not ſufficient to invalidate the propriety of 


- 


early, a very favourable event may be expected; but 
it happens in ſome caſes, that the ſucceſs of the ino- 
culation is barely perceptible, the colour about the 
wound remaining pale, inſtead of changing to red or 
inflamed ; the edges of the inciſion ſpread but little, 
they remain almoſt entirely flat, and are attended nei- 
ther with itching nor uneaſineſs of any. kind. Nay, 
ſometimes on the fifth, and even the ſixth day, the al- 
texation is ſo little as to render it doubtful whether the 
inſection has taken place. a =i1 op. Wein, RY 

When matters are in this ſtate, Baron Dimſdale ob- 
ſerves the appearance is unfavourable, implying a late 
and more untoward diſeaſe : To prevent which, he 
directs the powder or pill to be taken every night; 


and in caſe it fails to operate by ſtool, or there be the 


leaſt diſpoſition to coſtiveneſs, an ounce of Glauber's 
ſalts, or more commonly the laxative draught already 
mentioned, is given in the morning, once or twice, as 
tie caſe may require. This courſe forwards the in- 
flammation, which is always a deſirable eircumſtance; 
it being in general obſerved, that an early progreſs on 
the arm, and an early commencement of the eruptive 
2 


arm has been ſlaw. 


It accompanies erup- 


The feveriſh ſymptoms are for the moſt part ſo mild, 


late, the ſymptoms he tells us are vſually-more irregu-· 
lar and unfavourable. * * = _ <P 97 3 2 10 F FX 1 = 
Further experience, however, has by no means fully 
confirmed his oponion in this particular. On the con- 


trary, even where the progreſa of infection in che arm 


has been uncommonly ſlow, a diſeaſe in the mildeſt 
poſſible form has ſucceeded. There is therefore no good "RE 
reaſon why.a practitioner ſhould be alarmed dt an 


uncommonly {low:progreſs, or ſhould.in ſuch inſtaness 
employ more internal remedies than he would do in 


other caſes. And ſome, whoſe practice in inoculation 
has been very extenſive, have even remarked,” that 


when infants are inoculated, they have never obſerved 


epileptic acceſſions, the moſt alarming forerunners of 
the diſeaſe, in thoſe i caſes here the] progreſs, of che 
Hit waits aol 


— #  * 4. 


ded by. Baron Dimt 


Ihe management recommg: 


dale at the period of exuption differing eſſentially from 


that of former practitioners, and being a matter of 
great importance, he gives the following explicit | di- 
rections on this head, adviſing that they may be. pur- 


"ſued with firmneſs and moderation. 


Inſte A 18 1 
2 ad vf the patient being co nfine d 80 his "13% - 


his room, when the ſymptoms of the eruptive fever 


come on, he is directed, as ſoon as the purging me- 
dicine has operated, to keep abroad, as much as he 
can bear, in the open air, be it ever ſo cold; always 
taking care not to ſtand ſtill, but to walk about mode : 


rately while abroad. He is alfo directed, if thirſty, 


to drink cold wN,“ 5:4: e ee wit en 
Baron Dimſdale obſerves, that tliis treatment ſeeme 
as hard at firſt to the patients as it muſt appear ſin 
gular to thoſe who are unacquainted with ſuch prac- 
tice ; but the effects are ſo ſalutary, ſo. conſtantly con- 
firmed. by experience, and an eaſy. progreſs, through 
every ſtage of the diſeaſe depends ſo, much upon it, 
that he admits of no exception, unleſs the weather be 
extremely ſevere and ihe conſtitution very delicate. 
He adds, it is indiſputably true, that, in the few in- 
ſtances where the ſymptoms of eruption have run very 
high, the patients being averſe to any motion, and 
fearing the cold as the greateſt evil; yet when, under 
thoſe circumſtances, yy $4 perſuaded them to riſe out 
of bed, and go out of doors, Doug ted ſometimes 
by two aſſiſtants, and has allowed them to drink as 


much cold water as they choſe, they have not ſuffered 


the leaſt unfavourable accident: on the contrary, af- 
ter they have been prevailed upon to comply with 
thoſe directions, they find their ſpirits revived; an in- 
clination for nouriſhment returns; they reſt well; a 
gentle ſweat ſacceeds, accompanied with a favourable 
eruption; and the fever ſeems to be entirely extin- 
guiſhed. VVV 

Cool regimenduring the eruptive fever is now almoſt 

univerſally adopted; but like other uſeful remedies 
it has not unfrequently been abuſed: And practition- 
ers ought never to forget, that inoculated patients 
are not, more than the reſt of. the human ſpecies, ex- 
empted from injuries from cold, which is unqueſtion- 
ably a powerful cauſe of diſeaſe. Unleſs, therefore, 
in caſes where very conſiderable morbid heat is indu · 
ced by the eruptive fever, by which a temporary de- 
fence is unqueſtionably afforded againſt the action N. 

| exte 
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complaints, portend that the diſtemper vill be mild - Variols. 
and favourable ; and on the contrary, when both are — 
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Dimſdaleꝰs obſervations, that the diſeaſe is more mo- 
derated by the action of pure and free air than by 
cold. Accordingly inoculation is performed with 
very great ſu even in the warmeſt ſeaſons and fi- 
tuations of warm climate. : 

In general, the complaints in this ſtate are very mo- 


derate, and attended with ſo little illnefs that the pa- 


tient eats and ſleeps well the whole time. A few pu- 
ſtules appear, ſometimes equally diſpoſed ; ſometimes 
_ the inflammations on the arms ſpread, and are ſur- 
_ rounded with a few puſtules, which gradually advance 
to maturity; during which time, for the moſt part, 
the eruption proceeds kindly, and there is much more 
difficulty to reſtrain the patients within due bounds, 
and ee their mixing with the. public, thereby 
ſpreading the infection, than there was at firſt to pre- 
Vall upon them to go abroad. During this time me- 
decine is ſeldom wanted ; the cooleſt air feems the beſt 
cordial ; and if any uncommon languor happens, a 
baſon of ſmall broth, or a glaſs 


. which are indeed at any time allowed to tender, aged 
* or weakly perſons. | 


* 


Wich theſe exceptions, the patients are hitherto 
kept very ſcrupulouſly to the diet at firſt directed. 
But after the eruption is completed, they are, if oc- 
caſion requires, indulged in a little well boiled meat 
of the lighteſt kind, as chicken, veal, or mutton. 

The abovementioned regimen, the cooling altera- 


tive purges, and the free uſe of cool air at the ſeaſon 
of eruption, almoſt tions preventeither alarmin 
puſtules. Baron Dim? 


po ne or a large crop 
> has ſeen a few with ſuch a quantity of puſtules, 
though diſtin that he has neither adviſed nor allow- 
ed them to go out of the houſe. But the generality 
of his patients, where the eruptions are few, amuſe 
themſelves abroad, within proper limits, with the pu- 
ſtules upon them. e | 5 

This practice, however, the Baron neither enjoins 
nor maintains to be neceſſary; but he has not been 
able to obſerve that any inconvenience has ariſen from 
it. He alſo informs us, that, how ſtrange ſoever it 


may appear, thoſe who are moſt adventurous, ſeem to 


enjoy better ſpirits, and are more free from com- 
plaints, than others who are inclined to keep within 
doors. | 

Thoſe who have the diſeaſe in the lighteſt manner 
ſirſt deſcribed, viz. without any appearance of erup- 
tion but on the inoculated part, are ſoon permitted to 
go about their uſual affairs: and many inſtances have 
happened of very induſtrious poor men, who have im- 
mediately returned to their daily labour, with a can- 
tion not to intermix with thoſe who have not had the 
diſtemper, for fear of ſpreading it; and with injunc- 


tions to take, two or three times, of the purge already 


directed, or as many doſes of Glauber's ſalts. Thoſe 
who have the diſeaſe in a greater degree, are confined 
ſomewhat longer ; and, if — be the leaſt Ciſpofition 


to coſtiveneſs, a very mild laxative is now and then ex- 

hibited; as the progreſs to maturation appears rather 

to be advanced than retarded by ſuch means. 
Wben the maturation is completed, and there is 
"DP Ob Mts - | n 


of wine, is allowed 
in the day, or ſome white wine whey at bed - time; 


rl. 
Exanthe- external cold, the bad effects which may reſult from 

mata it are never to be overlooked. And there is even rea- 
— ſon to believe, as may indeed be inferred from Baron 


nothing far ther to fear from the diſtemper, Baron 
Dimſdale allows his patients gradually to c * their 
courſe of diet, from the perfectly cooling kind, to one 


a little more generous ; recommending ftridtly to all a 
return to their ordinary animal-diet, with much cauti 
and reſtraint upon their appetites, both in reſpect of food 


and fermented liquors. 

He obſerves it is not often that we are under the 
neceſſity of making any application to the part where 
the inſertion of the variolous matter was made. It moſt 


commonly heals up, and is covered with a ſcab, about 


the time when, in a natural way, all the fmall-por 
would have been dried up. But in ſome caſes the in- 
cifions continue to diſcharge a purulent matter a long- 
er time; In theſe inſtances it is ſufficient to coyer the 
part with the white cerate, or any other mild empla- 
ſtic ſubſtance, which may at once prevent the linen 
from adhering to the fore, and defend it from the air. 
As in theſe cafes the part remains unhealed from ſome 
peculiar cauſe in the habit, it will be neceſſary to give 
gentle purgatives, and proper alteratives, as particular 
exigencies may require. 3 


fter deſcribing the uſual progreſs of the ſmall-pox 


from inoculation, Baron Dimſdale remarks that there 


are frequent deviations from this courſe, which may 
embarraſs an unexperienced practitioner, and create a 
real difficulty, as well as apprehenfions of danger. 
He therefore proceeds to relate the means for remo- 


ving thoſe ſymptoms, and the doubts reſpecting the 
event. | 


The ſymptom he firſt notices, and which, though 


201 


bes rom; 


it very rarely happens, ſometimes gives much trouble, 


is great ſickneſs, accompanied with vomiting, in the 
eruptive ftate of the diſeaſe. For this complaint it is 
always neceſſary in the firſt place to clear the ſtomach; 


which may be effected, either by ordering the patient 


to drink plentifully of warm liquids to promote vo- 
miting ; or perhaps more properly, by giving to an 
adult one grain of tartariſed antimony, mixed with ten 


grains of compound powder of crab's-claws ; taking 
care to diminiſh the doſe for very young and weak 


2 | 
This uſually throws off ſome bilious matter by vo- 


mit, ſometimes procures ſtools, or occaſions a mode- 


rate ſweat, and generally adminiſters relief. If, however, 
no ſtools ſhould follow from this medicine, and the fick- 


neſs ſhould remain, a gentle laxative almoſt certainly 
procures a reſpite, and the appearence of the eruption 


entirely removes the complaint. 

Another deviation, of yet ter ) conſequence, 
which ſometimes happens towards the times of the crap 
tion, and is often, though not always, accompani:d 
with great ſickneſs, is an eryſipelatous effloreſcence. 
If this ſhows itſelf on the ſkin partially, and here and 


there in patches, it is not very alarming, and ſoon 


wears off. But ſometimes the whole furtace of the bo- 
dy is covered with a raſh intimatzly mixed with the 
variolous eruption, and ſo much reſembling the moſt 
malignant kind of confluent ſmall-pox as ſcarcely to 
be diſtinguſhed from it. In ſome ſuch caſes, accompa- 
mied with petechiz and livid ſpots, Baron Dimſdale 
has been much alarmed ; not being able by inſpection 
only, though aſſiſted by glaſſes, to determine whether 
what he ſaw was an inoffenſive raſh, or tokens of the 
greateſt malignity. CIS attention,howeyer, has 
1 


enabled 
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Eranthe- enabled him to diſtinguiſh the difference clearly; and 
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and with frequent intermiſlions z never, ſo far as our Variola. 
author remembers, riſing to a degree that requires 
confinement. During the contmuance of thoſe com- 


mata 


for aſſiſting others in ſuch a diſcrimination, he makes 
the following remarks. > 


The real and effential differenceis to be gathered from | 


the concomitant ſymptoms. In the eryſipetalous or 
variolous raſh, there is not ſo much fever, nor is the. 
reſtleſsneſs or pain of the head. or loins ſo conſiderable 
neither is there that general proſtration of ftrenth ;. 
all which are uſual attendants on a confluent ſmall-pox 
eſpecially when accompanied with ſuch putrid appear- 
ances. Beſides. upon a careful examination, there 


may ſometimes be , diſcerned a few diſtinct puſtules, 


larger than the reſt, mixed with the raſh, which are 
the real ſmall-pox. + In theſe. caſes the. patients are 
ordered to refrain from cold water, or any thing cold 
and to keep within doors, but not in, bed. It any 
ſickneſs yet remains, a little white-wine whey, or other 


_ temperate cordial, is adviſed ; and this method has 


been ſo generally ſucceſsful, as to prevent any alarm- 
ing complaint. After two or three days, the ſkin 
changes from a florid to a duſky colour, a few diſtinct 
puſtules remain and advance u to maturation 
without any farther trouble enſuing from this formi- 
dable ðͤ 8 | | 

This raſh has often been miſtaken for the confluence 
it ſo much reſembles ; and has afforded occaſion for 
ſome practitioners, either ignorantly or diſingenouſſy, 


to pretend, that, after a very copious eruption of the 


confluent pox, they can by a ſpecific medicine, diſ- 
charge the greater part of the puſtules. leaving only 
as many. diſtin ones as may ſatisfy the patient that 
he has the diſeaſe. EST | 
Baron Dimſdale informs us, that raſhes of the kind 
above deſcribed frequently happen during the prepa- 
ration (whether owing to the regimen, or medicine, 
or both, he does not determine), and cauſe the opera- 
tion to be poſtponed. But he has obſerved, that in ſuch. 
caſes they are apt to return at the time of the eruption 
of the ſmall pox.  _ | | | 
In general, as has been already ſaid, the ſymptoms 
which precede eruption commence at the end of the 
ſeventh or on the eighth day incluſive from the opera- 
tion; but it often happens that they appear much 


| ſooner, and ſometimes much later than this period. 


Baron Dimſdale has ſeen ſome caſes in which the diſ- 
eaſe has come on ſo ſuddenly after infection, and with 
ſo little complaint or uneaſineſs, that the whole affair 
has been terminated, purges taken and the patient 
returned home perfectly well, in a week; before others, 
inoculated at the ſame time, from the ſame patient, 
and under the {ame circumſtances, have begun to com- 
lain. | „ 
: In this caſe, the inoculated part ſhows early certain 


marks of infection, ſometimes on the very next day, 


or the day after, when the inciſion will often appear 
conſiderably inflamed and elevated, The patient about 
this time frequently makes ſome of the following com- 
plaints, vix. chillneſs, itchings and ſlight pricking 
pains in the part, and ſometimes on the ſhoulder; gid- 
dineſs, drowſineſs, and a flight head- ach, ſometimes 


attended with a feveriſh heat, but often without any. 


The account which patients themſelves give of their 
feelings 1s, in ſome, as if they had drank too much, 
and in others, as if they had caught a cold. 'Thoſe 


complaints ſeldom lat 24 hours, often not ſo long, 


When this irregular kind of the diſeaſe 


_ eaſe was thought to be over, yet in two or three days 


plaints, the inflammation of the arm advances apace, 
and feels hard to the touch: but upon their wearing 
off, the inflamed appearances gradually diminiſh, and 
the part dries to a cc mmon {mall feab z the ſkin, that 
was before red, turns livid, and the difeaſe entirely 
vaniſhes. . In ſome inſtances, thoſe ſymptoms attack 
much later; even on the ſeventh or eighth day, when 
an eruption might be expeded in conſequence of them, 
yet none appears; but the arm gets well very ſoon, 
and the diſeaſe is at an en. . 
In this irregular ſort of the diſorder there have, 
however, been ſome examples where a. few eruptions 
have appeared, and probably in conſequence of the in - 
occulation ; yet the puſtules have not looked like the 


true ſmall-pox, neither have they maturated like them 


nor laſted longer than three days; about which time 
for the moſt part, they have dried away. 5 
firſt. occur- 
red in Baron Dimidale's practice, he was in doubt 
whether the patients were quite ſecure from any future 
attacks of the diſtemper. In order to be ſatisfied of 
this point, he inoculated them a ſecond time, cauſing, 


them to aſſociate with perſons im every ſtage of the 


diſeaſe, and to try all other means of catching the in- 
fection. This method has been practiſed with the 
generality of ſuch patients ever ſince, yet without a 
ſingle inſtance of its producing any diſorder. + Baron, 
Dimſdale, thereſore, now makes no ſcruple of pro- 
nouncing them perfectly ſafe; and experience has en- 
abled him to foretel, for the moſt part, in two or three 
days after the operation, whether the diſeaſe will paſs 
in this ſlight manner. . 4 | | A 
Upon the ſecond inoculation, however, the inciſed 
parts are com monly inflamed for a day or two, juſt 
in the ſame manner as has in numerous initances been 
obſerved, as well in thoſe who, though certain of ha- 
ving had the ſmall-pox in the natural way, have ſub- 
mitted to inoculation for the ſake of experiment, as in 
others, who being doubtful whether they have had 
the diſeaſe or not, have been inoculated in order to be 
ſatisfied. But in all ſuch caſes, the parts ſoon became 
well ; nor did any of thoſe appearances which have 
been deſcribed as the conſtant attendants on inocula- 
tion, as pain in the head, giddineſs, marks of infec- 
tion, in the arm, &c. enſue. Neither can thoſe ap- 
pearances ever be produced upon a perſon who has had 
the ſmall-pox before, either in the natural way or by 
inoculation. Th | 5 
Another irregularity deſerving notice is, that ſome 
times upon the abatement of the fever and other ſymp- 
toms, after the appearance of ſeveral puſtules, and 
when the eruptive ſtage of the diſeaſe ſeems comple- 
ted, it nevertheleſs happens that freſh eruptions come. 
out, and continue doing ſo daily, for four, five, or 
even ſix days ſucceſſively; preceded ſometimes by a 
ſlight pain in the head, though more frequently they 
appear without any new diſturbence. 'Thoſe are gene- 
rally few, of ſhort duration, and ſeldom come to ma- 
turity. Baron Dimſdale, however, has ſeen four caſes 
in which, after a ceſſation of complaints, and an ap-. 
pearance of few puſtules, the eruptive ſtage of the diſ- 
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out far exceeding the firſt number, and thoſe remain- 
ed and matured completely, N «+ 

Some ofthe Baron's own patients, and, as he has been 
credibly informed, thoſe of other inoculators, have had 
conſiderable eruptions of this kind after they returned 
home; which have probably given occaſion for the re- 
ports of ſeveral having had the diſeaſe in the natural 
way after inoculation. But in confirmation that thoſe 
reports are ill-grounded, he obſerves, that in all the 
caſes of this ſort which have occurred in his own prac- 
_ tice, or as far as he can learn, in that of others, 
the ſecond or latter crop of puſtules has always 
happened within the time uſually allowed for the pro- 
greſs of the ſmall-· pox from inoculation ; before the 
inflammation on the arm has ceaſed, and ſooner than 


ve can ſuppoſe them to have been produced by infec- 


tion received in the natural way. When this has hap- 
pened, it has been to perſons in whom, after a 5 
eruption and abatement of ſymptoms, the diſeaſe has 
: prematurely been judged to be quite over, and they 
have therefore been permitted to return to therr fami- 
„lies. Oh $367 
An appearance, more e and more dangerous 
than any of thoſe which have 
tice of, is the occurrence of epileptic fits. For al- 
though it has been remarked, that theſe are often the 
forerunners of a mild diſeaſe, both in caſes of acci- 
dental and likewiſe of intentional contagion ; yet it 
1s undeniable, that in not a few inftances they have of 
themſelves proved fatal. Wherever, therefore, an epi- 
leptic fit occurs, it naturally claims the attention of 
the practitioner. The occurence of future fits is 
beſt prevented by the employment of tincture of 
opium, taking off the tendency to inordinate action 
by giving at leaſt a temporary diminution of irritabi- 
lity ; and on the ſame principle, when during a fit 
the patient is able to ſwallow, nothing is more effec- 
tual either in ſhortening the fit or diminiſhing its ſe- 
verity, then a doſe of laudanum accommodated to the 
age and condition of the patient. Confiderable bene- 
fit maybe deprived from any volatile alkaline ſpirit, ſuch 
as ſpirit ofhartſhorn, the favourite remedy of Dy Sy- 
denham in ſuch caſes. But the beſt effects may be 
obtained from the uſe of the tepid bath, which is not 
only of ſervice ii ſuch caſes from its action as an an- 
tiſpaſmodic, but which alſo, by producing relaxation 
of the ſkin facilitates and promotes the eruption. 
And even allowing that, as ſome imagine, the num- 
ber of puſtules ſhould be increaſed by heat applied in 
this manner; yet much leſs is to be dreaded from 
thence than from the continuance of the fits. 
Baron Dimſdale next conſiders the conſequences 
that ariſe from this very cool and repelling method 
and how far the patients future itate of health may 
be affected by a practice ſo oppoſite to what was for- 
merly employed. | | 
It has been the general opinion, that in moſt or all 
eruptive complaints, eſpecially the ſmall-pox, the ra- 
tional method of cure was to forward, by every gentle 
means, the efforts of nature in producing an eruption 
and on the contrary, that there was danger in check- 
ing it, either by cold air, cold drink, or any conſider- 
able evacuations. For this purpoſe the uſe of warm 


ready been taken no- 


3 MEOH CIiNT FE. : 
' Exanthe- a freſſ fit of fever has attacked the patients, and af- 
mata ter a ſhort illneſs a quantity of new puſtules has broke 


houſe, have been generally approved and recommend- 
ed. Experience, 4X has now ſufficiently con- 
firmed the advantage of a different kind of treatment. 
While the old methods prevailed of conducting ino- 
culation, the patients, particularly children, after paſ- 
ſing through the diſeaſe in a very favourable manner, 
were frequently liable to abſceſſes in the axilla and 
other parts, tedious ophthalmies, and troubleſome ul- 
cerations in the place of inſertion; which though they 


could not be foreſeen nor prevented, yet often gave 


more pain and vexation to the patients, and trouble to 
the operator, than the diſeaſe itſelf had done. Burt 
on inquiry into the ſtate of thoſe who have been treat- 
ed in the cool way, or according to the new method, 


Baron Dimſdale affirms, that in more than 1500 there 


has been only one who has had ſo much as a boil in 
the axilla ; and this was a child who had in the ſame 


arm an iſſue, which was at that time dried up. He has 
ſeen only two very ſmall ſuperficial boils in others near 


the place of inſertion: and thoſe ſeemed to be occa- 
ſioned rather by an irritation from the diſcharge than 
by any other cauſe, and were all ſoon healed with very 
little trouble. ks „ . 

In a few inſtances alſo, there has been a ſlough in 
the inciſed part, which has cauſed a ſore of ſhort du- 
rat on; but not one inſtance of an ulcer of any con- 
tinuance. Such like breakings out too, and ſcabs 
as frequently ſucceed the mild natural ſmall-pox, ſome- 


times though rarely happen to thoſe inoculated in the 


new way; and, as they are of little conſequence, are 
generally cured by the ſame method, the uſe of a few 
gentle purges. | 3 55 

In regard to ophthalmies from this kind of practice, 
Baron Dimſdale has never known an inſtance of one 


truly deſerving that name. The coats of the eye have 


been a little inflamed in a very few, but they ſoon be- 


came clear, without any means uſed for that purpoſe. 
He knows but two caſes where he thought the in- 
flammation great enough to require bleeding; and 
not one where a bliſter was neceflary. Thoſe com- 
plaints, therefore, which were formerly ſo frequent 


and troubleſome, ſeem to be much reduced by the 
new method, the-great utility of which is now univer- 


ſally acknowledged. | . | 
. When the benefits of inoculation have now been de- 


monſtrated to be ſo great, it is truly ſurprifing that 


the practice has not yet become general. Even its 
wonderful ſucceſs, however, particularly when con- 
traſted with the natural ſmall-pox, has not been ſuffi- 
cient to remove every prejuaice againſt it; and in 
many parts of Britain, the lower claſs are deterred 
from it by ſcruples even of a religious nature, by which 
means the ſtate annually ſuſtains a very conſiderable 
loſs. It is, however, but juſt to obierve, that in many 
parts, both the medical practitioners and the clergy 
have done all in their power to remove every difficulty. 
At Edinburgh, the colleges of phyſicians and ſurgeons 
annually 5 an offer of their aſſiſtance and advice 
gratis to all the poor who ſubmit to this operation du- 
ring certain months; and a moſt reſpectable clergy- 
man has been at the expence of publiſhing a plain and 
ſenſible diſcourſe, not only calculated to remove every 
religious doubt or ſcruple which can be entertained on 
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diluents, and the lying in bed, eſpecially if the fever Variola. 
and ſymptoms run high, or at leaſt confining to the 
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thoſe who 


that they have themſelves to blame for the death of their 
children if they negle& to employ the means with which 


Providence has 


Gene XXIX, VARICELLA. | 


ode el e - 
- Varicella, Vog. 42. 
 Variolalymp 


chem for preſerving the kee. 


ica, Sanv, ſp. l. 18 | ia 1 
Anglis, The Carcxen-rox, Edin. Med. Effays, vol. ii. 
art. 2. near the end. Heberden, Med. Tranſac. 
art. 17. e 1 


This is in general a ht difeaſe; and is at- 
 rended with fo little danger, that it woul not merit 
any notice, if it were not apt to be confounded with 
the ſmall-pox, and thus give occaſion to an opinion 
tat a perfon might haye the ſmall-pox, twice in his 
life; or they are apt to deceive into a falſe ſecurity 
ave never had the ſmall-pox, and make 
them believe that they are ſafe when in reality they 
are hot. This eruption breaks out in many, accord- 
ing to Dr Heberden, without any illneſs or previous 
ſign; in others it is preceded by a little degree of 
chillneſs, laſſitude, cough, broken ſleep, wandering 
pains, loſs of appetite, and feveriſh ſtate for three 
days. 8 
In ſome patients the chicken · pox make their firſt 


21 * * 2% 1 * 


appearance on the back; but this perhaps is not con- 


ſtant. Moſt of chem are of the common ſize of the 
ſmall-pox, but ſome are leſs. Dr Heberden never ſaw 
them confluent, nor very numerons. The greateſt 
number was about 12 in the face, and 200 over the reſt 
of the body. | | | 

On the firſt day of the eruption they are reddiſh. 
On the ſecond day there is at the top of moſt of them 
2a very ſmall bladder, about the ſize of a millet-ſeed. 
This is ſometimes full of a watery and colourlefs, ſome- 
times of a yellowiſh liquor contained between the cu- 
ticle and ſkin. On the ſecond, or at the fartheſt, on 
the third day from the beginning of the eruption, as 
many of theſe pocks as are not broken ſeem ar- 
rived at their en maturity; and thoſe which are 
ſulleſt of that yellow liquor very much reſemble what 
the genuine ſmall- pox are on the fifth or ſixth day, 
efpccially where there happens to be a larger ſpace 
than ordinary occcupred by the extravaſated ſerum. It 
happens to moſt of them, either on the firſt day that 
this Httle bladder ariſes, or on the day after, that its 
tender cuticle is burſt by the accidental rubbing of the 
clothes, or by the patien's hands to allay the itching 
which attends this eruption. A thin ſcab is then 
formed at the top of the pock, and the ſwelling of the 
other part abates, withont its ever being turned into 
pus, as it is in the ſmall-pox. Some<few eſcape being 
burſt; and the little drop of liquor contained in the 
veſicle at the top of them, s yellow and thick, 
and dries into a fcab. On the fifth day of the ern 
tion they are almoſt all dried and covered with a flight 
eruſt. The inflammation of theſe pocks is very ſmall, 
and the contents of them do not ſeem to be owing to 
fappuration, as in the fmall-pox, but rather to what is 
extravaſated under the cuticle by the ſerous veſſels of 
the fkin, as in a common bliſter. No wonder, there- 
forc, that this hquor appears fo ſoon as on the ſecond 
DE 4 


merly had it ; 


the erruption apears, with ve 


prefetitly Tacceeded by by 2 it Teab : * 
true ſkin is fo Mile legte , ho mark or ſrar is likely 
to be left, unleſs in one or two pocks, Where; either 
by being accidenrally much fretted, or by winde extra- 
ordinary ſharpneſs of the contents, a Title alter is for- 


mes in the in. 


The patients ſcarce Tuffer any — g throtighont the 
whole progreſs of this Wnefs, except 1 —— — 
of ſtrength and ſpirits and appetite ; all which' is =o 
bably OP to the confining” of themielves to their 


| Two children were taken ill of the thicken-pox, 


whoſe mother choſe to be with them, though The had 


never had this ilIneſs. Upon the eighth br ninth day 
after the pocks were at their height in the children, 
the mother fell ill of this diftemper then beginning to 
ſhow itſelf. In this inſtance the infection lay in the 
ody much about the fame time tliat it is known to 
do in the ſmall-pox c NS 
Remedies are not likely to be much wanted ina diſ- 
eaſe attended with hardly any inconvenience, and 
which in ſo ſhort a time is certainly cured of itſelf. 
The principal marks by which the chicken-pox may 


be diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall pox are, 


1. The appearance, on the ſecond or third day from 
the eruption, of that veſicle full of ſerum upon the top 
of the pock. | . | 

2. The cruſt, which covers the pocks on the fiſth day; 
at which time thoſe of the ſmall · pox are not at the height 
of their ſuppuration. Fon | 1 

Foreign medical writers hardly ever mention che 


name of this diſtemper; and the writers of Great 


Britain ſcarce mention any thing more of it than its 


name. Morton ſpeaks of it as if he ſuppoſed it to be 


a very mild genuine fmall-pox. But theſe two diſtem- 


pears are ſurely totally different from one another, not 


only on account of their different appearances above- 
mentioned, but becauſe thoſe who have had the ſmall- 
pox are capable of being infected with the chicken- 


pox; but thoſe who have once had the chicken-pox 


are not capable of having it again, though to ſuch as 
have never had this diſtemper, it ſeems as infectious as 
the ſmall-pox. Dr Heberden wetted a thread in the 
moſt concocted pus-hke liquor of the chicken-pox 
which he could find; and after making a flight inei- 
ſion, it was confined upon the arm of one who had for- 
the little wound healed up immediately, 
and ſhowed no ſigns of any infection. 

From the great ſimilitude between the two diſtem- 
pers, it is probable, that inſtead of the ſmall-pox, ſome 
perſons have been inoculated from the chicken-por ; 
and that the diſtemper which has ſucceeded, has been 
miſtaken for the ſmall-pox by haſty or unexperienced 
obſervers. | at 

There is ſometimes ſeen an eruption, concerning 


which Dr Heberden is in doubt whether is to be one of 


the many unnoticed cutaneous diſeaſes, or only a 'more 
m—_—— ſort of chicken- pon. * 
is diſorder is preceded for three or four days by 


«A 


all the ſymptoms which forerun the chicken-pox ; but 


in a much higher degree. On the fourth or fifth day 
little abatement of the 
fever: the pains likewiſe of the limbs and back ſtill 


continue, to which are joined pains of the gums. The 


pocks. 


ese 
1 
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|  Febrismorbilloſa, 5 og. 36. Hofſm. 


Sg Bp. I. The Regular MaasLES. 


portion to their ſice. Inftead of one little head or vt- 


- ele of a ferous matter, theſe have from four to ten 
or twelve. They go 


off juſt like the.chicken-pox, and 
are diſtinguiſhable from the the ſmallpox by the ſame 


markes; beſides which, the continumce- of che pains 
theſe, 


though there be not above 20 pocks, are cir- 


Gnus XXX. RUBEOLA. 
WORE TE MrASLES. 4s . 
Rubeola, Sawv. gen. 94. Lin. 4. „293. 
564. | 


. Rubevla vulgaris, Sauv. ſp. „ 4 
Morbilli regulares, Sydenh. ſect. iv. cap. v. 
Var. 1. The Anomalous M asLES. 


5 Rubeola anomala, Sauv. ſp. 2. 1 
©  Morbilli anomali, Sydenb. ſect. v. cap. 3. 


Var. 2. The Mzasrzs attended wih 2uin/7. 


Var. 3. The MsasLzes with Patrid Diathe/i; of the 
1 Blood. 1 
Sp. II. The VarxrioLobes. 
In Scotland commonly called the Nirles. 
Rubeola variolodes, Sauv. ip. 3. 

' Deſeription. This diſeaſe begins with a cold ſtage, 
which is ſoon followed by a hot, with the ordinary 
ſymptoms of thirſt, anorexia, anxiety, ſickneſs, and vo- 
miting ; and theſe are more or leſs conſiderable in dif- 
ferent caſes. Sometimes from the beginning the fe- 
ver is ſharp and violent: often, for the firſt two days, 
it is obſcure and inconſiderable; bat always becomes 
violent before the tion, which commonly happens 
on the fourth day. is eruptive ſever, from the be- 

inning of it, is always attended with hoarſeneſs, a 

requent hoarſe dry cough, and often with ſome dith- 
culty of breathing. At the ſame time, the eye lids 
are ſomewhat ſwelled ; the eyes are a little inflamed, 
and pour out tears; and with this there is a coryza, 
and frequent ſneezing. For the moſt part, a conſtant 
drowſineſs attends ho beginning of the diſeaſe. The 
eruption, as we have ſaid, commonly appears upon the 


tourth day, firſt on the face, and ſucceſſively on the 


lower parts of the body. It appears firſt in ſmall red 
points; but, ſoon after, a number of theſe appear in 
cluſters, which do not ariſe in viſible pimples, but, by 
the touch, are found to be a little prominent. This 
is the caſe on the face; but, in other parts of the 
body, the prominency, or roughneſs, is hardly to be 
perceived, On the face, the eruption retains its red- 
neſs, or has it increaſed for two days; but on the 
third, the vivid redneſs is changed to a browniſh red ; 
and in a day or two more the eruption entirely diſap- 


pears, while a mealy deſquamation takes place. Du- 
ring the whole time of the eruption, the face is ſome- 


what turgid, but ſeldom conſiderably ſwelled. Some- 


mes, after the eruption has appeared, the fever ceaſes 


reſerved for 


Exanthe- pocks ee nder then the: chicken Wen, | 
—. ; und wary riſe ſo high, at leaſt not 12 - 


entirely: but this is ſeldom the cafe; and more com- 


tion. Even then the fever does not always ceafe, but 
continues with various duration and effect. Thou 
the fever happen to ceaſe upon the eruption's taki 
place, it is common for the cough to continue till at- 


ter the deſquamation, and ſometimes much longer. In 
all caſes, while the fever continues, the c 


ough alfo 
continues, y with an increaſe of the difficulty 
of breathing; and both of theſe ſymptoms ſometimes. 
ariſe to a degree which denote a pneumonic affection. 
This may happen at any period of the diſeaſe ; but 
very often it does not come on till after the deſquama- 


tion of the eruption, 


After the ſame period, alſo, a diarrhœa frequently 


comes on, and continues for ſome time. 


It is common for meaſles, even when they have not 
been of a violent kind, to be followed by inflamma- 


tory affections, particularly ophthalmia and phthiſis. 
If blood be drawn from a vein in the meaſles, with cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to favour the ſeparation of the 


gluten, this always appears ſeparated, and lying on the 
ſurface of the craſſamentum, as in inflammatory dil- 


eaſes, For the moſt part, the meaſles, even when vio- 


lent, are without any putrid tendency ; but in ſome 
caſes, ſuch a tendency appears both in the courſe 6f 
the diſeaſe, and eſpecially after the ordinary courſe of 


| it is finiſhed. 


Cauſes. The meaſles are occafioned by a peculiar 


kind of contagion, the nature of which is not under- 
ſtood; and 


ich, like that of the ſmall-pox, affects 
a perſon only once in his life, 5 

Prognoſis. From the deſcription of this diſtemper 
already given, it appears that the meaſles are attend- 
ed with a catarrhal affection, and with an inflammato- 
ry diatheſis to a conſiderable degree; and therefore 
the danger of them is to be apprehended chiefly from 


the coming on of a pneumonic inflammation. 


n meaſles, as well as in ſmall-pox, the diſ- 


Cure. 


eaſe from its nature muſt neceſſarily run a determined 


courſe; and therefore the ſole aim of a practitioner is 

to conduct this courſe in the eaſieſt manner, by prevent- 

. obviating urgent ſymptoms. 5 
From the conſideration mentioned in the prognoſis, 


it will be obvious, that the remedies eſpecially nece ſſa- 


ry are thoſe which may obviate and diminiſh the 
inflammatory diatheſis; and therefore, in a particular 
manner, bloodletting. This remedy may be em- 
ployed at any time in the courſe of the diſeaſe, or at- 
ter the ordinary courſe of it is finiſhed. It is to be 
employed more or'le$s, according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms of fever, cough, and dyſpnea ; and gene- 
rally may be employed very freely. But as the ſymp-. 
toms of a pneumonic inflammation ſeldom come on du- 
the cruptive fever, and as this is ſometimes violent 


immediately before the eruption, though a ſufficiently 


mild diſeaſe be to follow; bleeding is ſeldom very ne- 
ceſſary . the eruptive fever, and may often be 
he times of greater danger which are per- 
haps to follow. | | 

In all caſes of meaſles, where there are no marks of 
putreſcency, and where there is no reaſon, from the 
known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend putre- 
ſcency, bleeding is the remedy moſt to be depended 

upon a 


monly the fever continues or is increaſed after the 
eruption, and does not ceaſe till after the deſquama- 
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Eranthe- upon: but aſſiſtance may alſo be drawn from cooling | When! the eruption is upon the ſuin chere are many -Rubeol, 

—.—. purgatives; and particularly from bliſtering on the inſtances of cold air making it-diſappear; and. thereby —— 
| _ . ſides or between the ſhoulders. The dry cough may producing much diſorder in the ſyſtem; and there are 
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be alleviated by the large uſe of demulcent pectorals, alſo frequent inſtances of this diſprder's being remo- 
mucilaginous, oily, or ſweet. It may, however, be ved by reſtormg che heat of the body, and thereby 
obſerved with reſpect to theſe demulcents, that they again bringing out the eruption, - 
are not ſo. powerful in involving and correcting the Upwards of 20 years ago, inpculation for the meaſles 
acrimony of the maſs of blood as has been imagined ; was propoſed, and practiſed in ſeveral inſtances with 
aand that their chief operation is by. beſmearing the ſucceſs, by Dr Home of Edinburgh. His method of 


- fauces, and thereby defending them from the irritation 
of acrids, either ariling from the lungs or diſtilling 
from the head. For moderating and quieting the 
cough in this dileaſe, opiates certainly prove the moſt 
effectual means, Whenever they can be ſafely employ- 
ed. In the meaſles, in which an inflammatory ſtate 
prevails in a conſiderable degree, opiates have indeed 
by ſome been ſuppoſed to be inadmiſſible : but expę- 
rience abundantly demonſtrates, that the ohjection 
made to their we is merely hypothetical ; and even in 
caſes where, from a high whe fon of pyrexia and of 
dyſpnœa, there is reaſon to tear the preſence, or at 


leaſt the danger, of pneumonic inflammation, opiates. 


are highly uſeful; after bleeding, to obviate or abate 
the inflammatory ſtate,” has been duly employed: in 
ſuch caſes, while the cough and watchfulnels are the 
urgent ſymptoms, opiates may be ſafely exhibited, and 
with great advantage. In all the exanthemata, there 
is an acrimony diffuſed over the ſyſkem, which gives a 
conſiderable irritation ; and, for obviating the effects 
of this, opiates are uſeful, and always proper, when no 
particular contra- indication prevails. _ 3 2b 
| _ When the deſquamation of the meaſles is finiſhed, 
though then there ſhould be no diſorder remaining, 
phyſicans have thought it neceſſary to purge the pa- 


tien f ich a view to draw off what have e oo To ng ro nts 4 
tient ſeveral times, with a view to d | © Febris purpurea ſeu miliaris, Funk, 15. 


been called the dregs of this diſeaſe; that is, a portion 


of the morbific matter which is ſuppoſed to remain 
long in the body- Dr Cullen does not reject this ſup- 

poſition; but at the ſame time cannot believe that the 
remains of the morbific matter diffuſed over the whole 
maſs of blood, can be wholly drawn off by purging; 
and therefore thinks, that, to avoid the conſequence of 
the meaſles, it is not the drawing off the morbific mat- 


ter which we need to ſtudy, ſo much as to obviate and 


remove the inflammatory ſtate of the ſyſtem which had 
With this laſt view in- 
deed, purging may ſtill be a proper remedy ; but bleed- | 


heen induced by the diſeaſe. 


ing, in proportion to the ſymptoms of inflammatory 
diſpoſition is ſtill more ſo. | . 

From our late experience of the uſe of cold air in 
the eruptive fever of the ſmall-pox, ſome phyſicians 


have been of opinion that the practice may be tranſ- 


ferred to the meaſles ; but this point has not yet been 
determined by ſufficiently extenſive experience. We 
are certain, that external heat may be very hurtful in 
the meaſles, as in moſt other inflammatory diſeaſes ; 


and therefore, that the body ought to be kept in a f 
moderate temperature during the whole courie of the 


diſeaſe: but how far, at any period of the diſeaſe, cold 
air may be applied with ſafety, is ſtill uncertain. Ana- 
logy, though fo often the reſource of phyſicians, is 


is ſcarce ever heard of. 


communicating the infection Was, by applying to an 
inciſion in each arm cotton moi ſtened with the blood 
of a parient labouring under the 'meaſles ; but with 
others who have res | fimilar trials, the attempt has 
not yet ſueceeded. And attempts have been made to 
inoculate this diſeaſe by means of thei fluid diſcharged 
under the form of tears, the ſquame falling from the 


ſurface, and the like; but there is reaſon to believe, 


that where it was imagined the infection had thus been 
communicated, the contagion was only carried about 
the perſon inoculating, and communicated in the or- 
dar af, e ont: ons 125 
From inoculation of the meaſles, it is imagined that 
ſeveral advantages may be obtained, and among others, 
it is thought the ſoreneſs of the eyes may be mitigated, 
the cough abated, and the fever rendered leſs ſevere. 
But the practice was never much in faſhion, and now 
_ Genvs XXXI. MILIARIA. 
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_ Miliaris, Sauv. gen. 95. Sag. gen. 295. 

Febris mind, . oo tfnft - 
Febris purpurata rubra et alba miliaris, Flaſin. II. 
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Lift. Med. de 
novo puerperarum morbo, qui der #ieſel dicitur, 
Hamilton, de febr. miliar, 1710. Fantonut, de ſebr. 

mil. 1747. Allioni de miliar. 1758. ' Fordyce, de 
febr. mil. 1748. ' Fiſcher, de febr. mil. 1767. De 
Haen, de divil, febr. 1760, et in Ration. med. paſ- 
ſim. Mat. Collin ad Baldinger de miliar. 1764. 
" Mutaris benigns, , ERIE 
Miliaris maligna, Sauv. ip. 2. . 
Milliaris recidivans, Sauv. ip. 3. 
Miliaris Germanica, Saup. ip. 5. | 
Miliaris Boia, Sauv. 1p. 2. „ 


Ser manis der Frieſel. God. Welſch, Hiſt. 


Ml.tiliaris Britannica, Sauv. ſp. i. 


Miliaris nova febris, Sydenh. Sched. monit. Sauv. 
Miliaris ſudatoria, Sauv. ſp. e. 


VMuliliaris nautica, Sauv. ip. & 


_ Miliaris purpurata, Sauv. ip. 5. 
Miliaris lactea, Sauv. ſp. c. 
Miliaris puerperarum, Sauv. ſp. l. 
Miliaris ſcorbutica, Sauv. ſp. J. 
Miliaris critica, Sauv. ſp. b. 


Hiſtory and Deſcription. This diſeaſe is ſaid to have 
been unknown to the ancients, and that it appeared 


frequently fallacious; and further, though the analogy . for. the firſt time in Saxony about the middle of the 


with the ſmall-pox might lead to the application of laſt century. 


cold air during the eruptive fever of the meaſles, the 
anaolgy with catarrh ſeems to be againſt the practice. 


| It is ſaid to have ſince ſpread from 
thence into all the other countries of Europe; and, 


ſince the period mentioned, to have appeared in 


many 


. | 


ple 5 


— FIN time of i its havin 
of, it has been deſcribed. and treated of by many dif- 
| ferent writers; and by all of them, till very lately, has 
been conſidered as a peculiar idjapathic diſeaſe, 


pearance of 


aw 


* 
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form: 5 
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ſaid, to have been conſtantly attended with peculiar 


ſymptoms. 
often conſiderable. 


The heat of the 
ces profuſe ſweating, preceded, however, with a ſenſe 
of prickin 

ſweat is of” 


a ruh, is commonly allowed to be a ſymptomatic af- 


fetion ; and as the latter it is the only one that has 
any pretenſions to be conſidered as an idiopathic diſ- 


eaſe, it is this only that we ſhall more ee de- 
ſeribe and treat of under this genus. | 

What is then called the white miliary eruption, ap- 
pears at firſt like the red, in very ſmall red pimples 


for the moſt part diſtinct, but ſometimes cluſtered to- 
gether. Their little prominence is better diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the finger than by the eye. Soon after the ap- 


ples. At firſt the veſicle is whey- coloured; but 


ſoon becomes white, and ſtands out like a little 25. 
ays 


bule on the top of the pimple. In two or three 
thoſe gloubules break, or are rubbed off; and are ſuc- 
tet 

ſcales. While one ſet of pimples take this courſe, an- 


other ſet ariſe to run the ſame ; ſo that the diſeaſe often 


continues upon the {kin for many days together. Some- 
times when one crop of this eruption has diſappeared, 


another, after ſome interval, is produced. And it has 
been further obſerved, that in ſome perſons there is 


ſuch a diſpoſition to this diſeaſe, that they have been 
affected with it ſeveral times in the courſe of their 
lives. 


This diſeaſe is ſaid to affect both ſexes, and perſons 


of all ages and conſtitutions ; but it has been obſerved 


at all times to affect eſpecially, and moſt frequently, 


lying. in women. 


It is often accompanied with violent ſymptoms and 
The ſymptoms, however 


hasfrequently proved fatal. 
attending it are very various; and they are, upon oc- 
caſions, every one attending febrile diſeaſes; but no 


| ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, are ſteadily. the 


ſame in different perſons, ſo as to give any ſpecific cha- 
racer to the diſeaſe. 


moſt common ſymptoms are phrenetic comatoſe, and 
convulive affections which are alſo ſymptoms of all 
fevers treated by a very warm regimen. 

While there is ſuch a variety of ſymptoms appear-. 
ing in this diſeaſe, it is not to be expected that any 
one particular method of cure can be propoſed ; and, 
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ccordingly, we find in diffrent writers difſerent me- Miliaria. 


It is 


It comes on with a cold ſtage, which is 
The hot ſtage, which follows, is 
attended with great anxiety, and f requent ſighing. 65 

Kors becomes great, and ſoon produ- 


as of pin points in the ſkin; and the 
a peculiar rank and difagreeable odour, 
The eruption appears ſooner or later in different per- 
ſons, but at no determined period of the diſeaſe.” It 
ſeldom or never appears upon the face ; but appears 
| firſt upon the neck and breaſt, and from thence often 
| ſpreads over the whole body. $2 ah 
The eruption named miliary. is ſaid to be of two 
kinds; the one named the red, the other the avhite ni- 
liary. The former, which in Engliſh i is ſtrictly named 


is eruption, and, at leaſt, on the ſecond 
day, a ſmall veſicle appears upon the top of the pim- 


by ſmall crafts, which ſoon after fall off in ſmall 


When the diſeaſe is violent, the 


ds and remedies preſcribed ; frequent diſputes about 


' the moſt proper ; and thoſe received and practiſed by. 
ſome, oppoſed and deſerted by others. 


It appears, however, to Dr Cullen, very. improbable, 
that this was really a new diſeaſe, when it was firſt. 
' conſidered as ſuch. There are very clear traces of it 
in authors who, wrote long before that period ; and 
though there were not, we know that ancient deſcrip- 


tions were often inaccurate and imperfect, particularly 
with reſpect to cutaneous affections; and we know alſo 
that thoſe. affections which commonly appeared as 


ſymptomatic only, were often neglected, or confound- 


ed together under a general appellation. 


The antecedent ſymptoms of anxiety, leni, and | 


pricking of the ſkin, which have been ſpoken of as pe- 
culiar to this diſeaſe, are, howeyer, common to many 
others; and perhaps to all thoſe in which ſweatings 
are forced out by a warm regimen, Of the fymptoms. 


ſaid to be concomitant of this eruption, there are none 


which can be affirmed to be conſtant and peculiar but 


that of ſweating. This, indeed, always precedes and ac- 
companies the eruption ; and, while the miliary erup- 
tion attends many different diſeaſes, it never, however, 
appears in any of theſe. but after ſweating ; and in 


perſons labouring under the ſame diſeaſes it does not 


appear, if in ſuch perſons ſweating be avoided. It is 


therefore probable, that the eruption is the effect of 

ſweating: and that it is the effect of a matter not be- 

in the maſs of blood, but generated 
iel That 


fore prevailin 
under particular circumſtances in the ſkin 1 
it depends upon particular circumſtances of the ſkin, 
is alſo probable from its being obſerved that the erup- 
tion ſeldom or never appears upon the face, .although 


it affects the whole of the body beſides ; and that it 


comes upon thoſe places eſpecially which are more 


cloſely covered; and that it can be brought out upon 


particular places by external applications. 
It is to be obſerved, that this eruptive diſeaſe dif- 
fers from the other exanthemata m many circumſtan- 
ces, eſpecially the following; that it is not contagious, 
and therefore never epidemic ; that the eruption ap- 
pears at no determined period of the diſeaſe ; that the. 
eruption has no determined duration that ſucceſſive 
eruptions frequently appear in the courſe of the ſame 
fever, and that ſuch eruptions frequently recur in the 
courſe of the ſame perſon's lite. All this renders it. 
very probable, that, in the muliary fever, the morbific 
matter is not a ſubſiſting contagion communicated to. 


the blood, and thence, in conſequence of fever and 


affimailation: thrown out upon the ſurface of the body, 


but a matter occaſionally produced in the ſkin itſelf 


by ſweating. 
This concluſion is further rendered probable from. 
hence, that, while the miliary eruption has no ſym 


toms or concourſe of ſymptoms peculiar to itſelf, it, 


upon occaſions, accompanies almoſt every febrile diſ- 
eaſe,' whether inflammatory or putrid, if theſe happen. 
to be attended with ſweating ; and from thence it may 


be preſumed, that the miliary eruption. is a ſympto- 


matic affection only, produced in the manner we have 
ſaid. 

But as chis ſymptomatic affection does not always 
accompany every inſtance of ſweating, it may be pro- 
per to inquire, what are the circumſtances which eſpe- 


cially: 
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Exanthe-. cially determine this eruption to appear ? And to this 
mata Dr Cullen gives no full and proper anſwer. He can- 


not ſay that there is any one circumſtance which in all 
_ «caſes gives occaſion to this eruption; nor can he ſay 


what different cauſes, in different caſes, may give occa- 
ſion to it. There is only one obſervation that can 
be made to the purpoſe of this inquiry; and it is, that 
theſe perſons ſweating, under febrile diſeaſes are eſpe- 
cially liable to the miliary eruption, who have been 

viouſly weakened by large evacuations, particular- 


ly of blood. This will explain why it happens toly- 
ing-in women more frequently than to any other per- 


ſons ; and to confirm this explanation, he has obſer- 


ved, that the eruption has happened to other women 


though not in child-bed, but who had been much ſub- 
jected to a frequent and copious menſtruation, and to 


an almoſt conſtant furr albus. He has alſo obſerved it 


to have happened to men in fevers, after wounds from 
which they had ſuffered a great loſs of blood. _ 


ſtate of debility, is, he thinks; probable, from its ſo of- 
ten I fevers of the putrid kind, which are al- 
ways attte | 
alfo ſometimes attends inflammatory diſeaſes, when it 


cannot be accounted for in the ſame manner; but he 


believes it may be obſerved, that it eſpecially attends 
thoſe inflammatory diſeaſes in which the ſweats have 
been long protracted, or frequently repeated, and 
which have thereby produced a debility, and perhaps 


_ a debilitating putrid diatheſis. 


That, however, the miliary eruption is not neceſſarily 
or even generally connected with a certain ſtate of de- 


bility, is abundantly evident from its being entirely 
wanting in by much the greater number of inſtances 
of typhoid fever, and in a variety of other diſeaſes 
where every poſſible degree of debility occurs: And 
that it is not connected with any certain ſtate of debi- 
lity, ſtill farther appears, both from the condition of 
thoſe affected with it in different inſtances, which in 


point of ſtrength is very various; and likewiſe from 


the continuance of freſh eruptions with the ſame indi- 
vidual, although during that time in very different 
ſtates with reſpe& to debility. It appears, therefore, 
much more probable, that it depends on ſome peculiar 
ſtate of the ſurface, induced by the concurring influence 
of certain prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes, 

It appears ſo clearly that this eruption is always a 


ſymptomatic and factitious affection that Dr Cullen 


is perſuaded it may be, in moſt caſes, prevented mere- 
ly by avoiding ſweats. Spontaneous ſweatings, in the 
beginning of diſeaſes, are very rarely critical; and 
all ſweatings not evidenly critical, ſhould be pre- 


vented, or at leaſt moderated; and the promoting 


them, by increaſing external heat, is commonly very 


pernicious. Even critical ſweats ſhould hardly be en- 


couraged by ſuch means. If, therefore, ſpontaneous 
ſweat: ariſe, they are to be checked by the coolneſs of 
the chamber; by the lightneſs and looſeneſs of the 
bed-cloaths ; by the perſons laying out their arms and 
hands ; and by their taking cold drink : and in this way 
Dr Cullen thinks he has frequently prevented miliary 
eruptions, which were otherwiſe likely to have ap- 


peared, particularly in puerperal women. 


But it may happen, when theſe precautions have 
been neglected, or from other circumſtances, that a mi- 


ded with great debility. It is true, that it 


Junck. 75. 
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will then be put, how the caſe is to be treated? This 
in a queſtion of conſequence; as there is reaſon to be · 


lieve that the matter here generated is often of a vi- 
rulent kind; it is often the offspring 


It has been an unhappy opinon with moſt phyfi- 


cians, that eruptive diſeaſes were hin to be hurt by 


cold; and that it was therefore neceſſary to cover up 
the body very cloſely, and thereby increaſe the exter- 
nal heat. We now know that this is a miſtaken opi- 


nion ; that increaſing the external heat of the body is 
very generally miſchievous ; and that ſeveral eruptions 
not only admit, but require the application of cold air. 
Dr Cullen is perſuaded, therefore, that the practioe 


which formerly prevailed in the caſe of miliary erup- 
Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 


tions, of covering up the body cloſely, and both by 
external means and internal remedies encouraging che 
ſweatings which accompany this e was highly 
pernicious, and commonly fatal. He is therefore of 
opinion, that even when a miliary eruptionhas appear- 


ed, in all caſes in which the ſweating is not menifeſtiyx 
critical, we ſhould employ all the means of ſtopping 


the ſweating that are mentioned above; and he has 


ſometimes had occaſion to obſerve, that even the ad- 


miſſion of cool air was ſafe and uſeful. 


This is, in general the treatment of miliary erup- 


tions: but at the ſame time, the remedies ſuited to the 


primary diſeaſe are to be employed; and therefore, 
when the eruption happens to accompany inflamma- 
tory. affections, and the fullneſs and hardneſs of the 


pulſe or other ſymptoms ſhow an inflammatory ſtate 


preſent, the caſe is to be treated by blood. letting, 


purging and other antiphlogiſtic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, 
attends diſeaſes, in which debility and putreſcency 
prevail, it will be proper to avoid all evacuations, and 


to employ tonic and antiſeptic remedies, particularly 


the Peruvian bark, cold drink, and cold air. | 
The moſt diſtreſſing circumſtance attending this af- 
fection, is the almoſt unſupportable ſickneſs at ſto- 


mach which frequently occurs, and which is often ob- 


ſerved to precede freſh eruptions taking place during 
the courſe of the diſeaſe, With the view of counteract- 
ing and alleviating this ſymptom, recourſe is had to 
wine and other cordial . medicines. But with many 
patients nothing is found to have ſo much influence 
as the uſe of camphor, particularly when introduced 


gradually in ſmall doſes, under the form of the iii 


ra camphorata, of the London Pharmacopeia, or 
the emulſio camphorata of that of Edinburgh. | 
We {hall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that 
the venerable octogenarian practitioner, de Filcher, 
when treating of this ſubject, in laying down the in- 
dications of cure, has given this as one of them: 
* Excretionis peripherie non primariam habere ra- 
tionem.“ | 3 1 
Genus XXXII. SCARLATINA. 
_SCARLET FEVER. 


Scarlatina, Sauv. gen. 98. Vog. | 39- SK. 294 
: | 8 SP» * 


liary eruption does actually appear; and the queſtion Mi 


of putreſcency; 
and, when treated by increaſing the external heat of 
the body, it ſeems to acquire a virulence which produces 
_ nptoms mentioned above, and proves certain- 


en the mihary eruption 


liaria, 


f ft 
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Practice. 
Erxanthe- 8p. I. The Mild Scanrir Fever. i 
— | Scarlitina febris, Cauv. ſp. 1. Sydenham, Tet. vi. 


caſe it it is called 


Sp. II. The Scanrzr Fever with Ulcerated Sort 
8 F 


Scarlatina anginoſa, Withering on the Scarlet Fe- 


Ver, 


Tus mild ſcarlet fever is deſcribed by Sydenham, 
who tells us that he can ſcarce account it a diſeaſe ; 
and; indeed nothing more ſeems to be neceſſary in the 
treatment of it than an aritiphlogiſtic regimen, avoid- 
ing the application of cold air and cold drink. The 
diſeaſe however ſometimes rages epidemically, and 1s 
attended with very. alarming ſymptoms, bearing no 
ſmall reſemblance to the cynanche maligna, in which 
fearlatina ang inoſa. The beſt deſctip- 
tion of this diſtemper has been publiſhed by Dr With- 
ering in the year 1778. This diſeaſe made its ap- 


pearance, we are told, at Birmingham and the neigh- 


bouring villages, about the middle of May 1778. It 


continued in all its force and frequency to the end 


of October; varying, however, in ſome of its ſymp- 
tors, as the air grew colder. In the beginning of 


November it was rarely met with; but towards the 


middle of that month, when tht air became warmer, 
it increaſed again, and in ſome meaſure reſumed thoſe 
appearances it poſſeſſed in the ſummer- months, but 
which it had loft during the cold winds in October. 

It affected children more than adults; but ſeldom 
occurred in the former under two years of age, or in 


the latter if they had paſſed their fiftieth year. 


ſpirits, a ſlight 


Doſcription. With various general ſymptoms of 
fever, the patient at firſt complains of a deje ction of 
ſoreneſs or rather ſtiTnefs in the neck, 
with a ſenfe of ſtraitneſs in the muſcles of the neck 


and ſhoulders, as if they were bound with cords. 


The fecond day of the fever this ſorenefs of the throat 
increaſes, and the patients find a difficulty in ſwallow- 
ing; but the difficulty ſeems lefs occaſioned by the 
pain excited in the attempt, or by the ſtraitneſs of 
the paſſage; than by an inability to throw the ne- 
ceffary muſcles in action. The ſkin feels hot and dry, 
but not hard; and the patients experience frequent, 
ſmall, pungent pains, as if touched with the point of 
a needle. The breath is hot and burning to the lips, 
and'thirft makes them wiſh to drink ; but the tendency 
to ficknefs, and the exertions neceſſary in deglutition, 
are ſo unpleaſant, that they ſeldom care to drink 
much at a time. They have much uneaſinefs alſo 
from wart of reſt during the night. In the morning 
of the third day, the face, neck, and breaſt, appear 
redder than ufnal : in a few hours this rednefs be- 
comes univerſal ; and increaſes to ſuch a degree of in- 
tenſity, that the face, body, and limbs, reſemble a 
boiled lobſter in colour, and are evidently ſwollen. 
Upon preſſure the redneſs vaniſhes, but ſoon returns 
again. The ſkin is ſmooth to the touch, nor is there 


the leaſt appearance of pimples or puſtules. The 
eyes and noſtrils partake more or leſs of the general. 
redneſs; and in proportion to the intenfity of this 
colour in the 
vails. 12755 

Vol. XI. 


eyes, tlie tendency to delirium pre- 
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Things continue in nearly this ſtate for two or Scatlatins. 
three days longer, when the intenſe ſcarlet gradually 


abates, a brown colour ſucceeds, and the ſkin be. 
coming rough, peels off in fmall ſcales. The tume- 
faction ſubſiq es at the ſame time, and the patients 
gradually recover their ſtrength and appetite. 


is quick, ſmall, and uncommonly feeble; the urine 
ſmall in quantity; the ſab-amaxillary glands ſomewhat 
enlarged and painful to the touch. The velum pendu- 
lum palati, the uvula, the tonſils, and gullet, as far 
as the eye can reach, partake of the general redneſs 
and tumeſaction; but although collections of thick 
mucus, greatly reſembling the ſpecks or ſlouglis in 
the putrid ſore throat, ſometimes occur, yet thoſe are 
eaſily waſhed of, and real ulcerations of thoſe parts 
were never obſerved. Hd, | 

_ "Theſe are the moſt uſual appearances of this diſor- 
der; but it too frequently aſſumes a much more fatal 
form. In ſome children the delirium commences in a 
few hours after the firſt attack; the ſkin is intenſely 
hot; the ſcarlet colour appears on the firſt or ſecond 
day, and they die very early on the third. Others 
again, who ſurvive this rapid termination, inſtead of 
recovering, as is uſual, about the time the ſkin begins 


to get its natural colour, fall into a kind of lingering, 


and die at laſt in the courſe of fix or eight weeks. 
In adults, circular livid ſpots were frequently ob- 
ſerved about the breaſt, knees, and elbows; alſo large 


blotches of red, and others of white intermixed, and 


oſten changing places. 

In the month of October, when the air becomes 
colder, the ſcarlet colour of the ſ:in was both leſs 
frequent and leſs permanent. Many patients had no 
appearance of it at all; whilſt others, eſpecially adults, 


had a few minute red pimples, crowned with white 


pellucid heads. The inſide of the throat was con- 
ſiderably tumefied; its colour a dull red, ſometimes 
tending to a livid. The pulſe beat in general 130 
or 140 ſtrokes in a minute; was ſmall, but hard, 
and ſometimes ſufficiently ſo to juſtify the opening of 
a vein ; and the blood thus taken away, in every in- 
ſtance when cool, appeared ſizy, and the whole craſſa- 
mentum firm. | | | 4 
Happy would it be, Dr Withering obſerves, if the 
baneful influence of this diſorder terminated with the 
febrile ſymptoms. But in ten or fifteen days from 
the ceſſation of the fever, and when a complete re- 
covery might be expected, another train of ſymptoms 
occur, which at laſt frequently terminate fatally. 
The patients, after a ſew days amendment, feel a 
fomething that prevents their farther approach to 
health; an unaccountable langour and debility pre- 
vails, a ſtiffneſs in the limbs, an accelerated pulſe, 
diſturbed ſleep, diſreliſn to food, and a ſcarcity of 
urine. Theſe ſymptoms, we are told, are ſoon fuc- 
ceeded by ſwellings of a real dropfical nature, form- 
ing ſometimes an anaſarca, and on other occaſions an 
aſcites; and not unfrequently ſcarlatina has proved fa- 
tal, from ſupervening hydrothorax in conſequence of 
the effuſion of water into the cheſt. It is unneceſſary 
to remark, that when this happens,” a fatal termina- 
tion 1s more ſudden than from any other modiſication 
of dropſy. | 
— D d a Dr 


During the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, the pulſe | 
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Exanthe- 
mata 


Dr Withering, after examining the accounts given 
of this diſeaſe by different authors, proceeds to the 
diagnoſis. It may be diſtinguiſhed, he obſerves, from 
the petechial fever, by the eruption in the latter ap- 


pearing ſeldom before the fourth day, by the regula- 
rity and diſtinctneſs of the ſpots, and by its princi- 
pally occupying the neck, the back, and the loins. 


On the other hand, in the ſcarlet fever, the eruption 


generally appears about the third day; confilts either 


of broad blotches, or elſe. one continued redneſs, 
which ſpreads over the face and the whole bod. 

In the fever called purpura, the puſtules are pro- 
minent, keep their colour under preſſure, and never 
appear early in the diſeaſe ; whereas in the ſcarlet 
fever, the eruption appears more early, is not promi- 
nent, but perfectly ſmooth to the touch, and becomes 
quite white under preſſure. [: . 

Although the purple fever and ſcarlalina may be 
connected by ſome general cauſe, yet our author takes 
occaſion to obſerve, that they cannot be mere modifi- 
cations of the ſame eruption : for examples occur, 


he ſays, of the ſame perſon being firlt ſeized with one 


of theſe diſorders, and afterwards with the other; 
but he never met with an inſtance of the ſame perſon 
having the ſcarlet fever twice; and he believes it to 
be as great an improbability as a repetition of the 
{mall-pox. 1 56 5 Fg 

This diſorder is particularly diſtinguiſhed from the 
meaſles, we are told, by the want of that cough, 
watery eye, and running at the noſe, which are known 
to be the predominant ſymptoms in the early ſtate 
of the meaſles, but are never known to exiſt in the 
fene 8 i 

From the eryſipelas this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhable, 
by the limited ſeat of the former, together with its 
not being contagious. fk Bd . 

The ulcerated fore throat, however is more difh- 
cult to diſtinguiſh from this diſeaſe than any other; 
and yet the diſtinction is a matter of the greateſt im- 
portance, as the method of treatment, according to 
Dr Withering, ought to be extremely different. 
But although, in a number of circumſtances, theſe two. 


diſeaſes bear a very great reſemblance, yet, with a 


little attention, the one may in general, he thinks, 


be diſtinguiſhed from the other. From Dr Fother- 


gills account of the ſore throat attended with ulcers, 
our author has made out the following characteriſtical 


_ circumſtances of the two diſeaſes, contraſted to one 


another. 


| Scarlatina Anginoſa. | Angina Gangrenoſa. 
Seaſon . . Summer. Au Seaſon. Spring . . Win- 


tumn. . er.. 
Air. . Hot. . Dry Air. . Warm . . Moiſt. 
Places. High.. Dry . . . Places. Cloſe. . Lo W 
Gravelly. Damp. Marſhy. 


Subjes. Vigorous. Both |Subjefs. Delicate. Wo- 
ſexes alike . . Robuſt in| men and female chil- 
moſt danger dren. Robuſt adults 
| not in danger. Fes Pr 

Skin, Full ſcarlet . . . . Sin. Red tinge. . pim- 

fmooth . . If pimply, | ply, . The pimples red- 

the pimples white at] der than the interſtices 
the top . . Always dry | . . bedewed with ſweat 
and hot. 8 toward morning. 


. It is not pretended, Dr Wirherin remarks, that all 


When ſeveral children of a family were at the ſame time 


Practice. 
Scarlatina Anginoſa. Angina Gangrenoſa, Scarlatina- 
Eyes.. Shining, equable, Eyes. Inflamed and wa- 
intenſe redneſs, rarely] tery, or ſunk and dead. 
watery. e B N 
Throat. In ſummer, ton-| Throat. Tonſils, &c. con- 
ſils, &c. little tume-] ſiderably ſwelled and 
filed z no flough . . Inj - ulcerated ,. . Sloughs 
autumn, more ſwelled.| dark brown. FT 
Integuments ſeparat _ . 
Zinn; ññxꝝñx?ö23ẽt᷑ʃk tht ht 
Breath. Very hot, but not Breath.. Offenſive to the 
fetid. | patients and aſliſtants. 
Voice. In ſummer, natural. Voice. Flat and rattling. 
Bowels. Regular at the Bowels. . Purging at the 
„ gcetflions: n 7, 96; 
Blood. Buffy. Firm. Blood... Florid .'. Tender. 
Termination. The 3d, 5th, Termination. No ſtated 
ch, or tik da,... 5 
Nature. Inflammatory. Nature. Putrid. 
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the above contraſted ſymptoms will be met with in 
every caſe. It is enough, he obſerves, that ſome of 
them appear; and that if conjoined with the con- 
ſideration of the prevailing conſtitution, they enable 
us to direct that mode of treatment which will moſt 
contribute to the relief of the ſi ck 
But notwithſtanding the attention which Dr Wi- 
thering bas beſtowed upon this ſubject, we are ſtill 
inclined to think, that the diſeaſe which he has ſo ac- 
curately deſcribed under the title of ſcarlatina ang inaſa, 
is in reality the ſame affection with the malignant ul- 
cerous ſore throat of Huxham and Fothergill. Du- 
ring different epidemics, this diſeaſe, like ſmall-pox 
and meaſles in different ſeaſons, is conſiderably varied 
in its appearance. But ſtill there occurs ſuch a ſimi- 
larity as clearly marks the ſameneſs of the affection. 
And indeed this, as in the caſe of the ſmall-pox, is 
abundantly demonſtrated, by infection from one con- 
tagion giving protection againſt ſucceeding ones, al- 
though the appearances be much varied. This has 
particularly appeared at Edinburgh, where the diſeaſe 
has of late prevailed as an epidemic on three different 
years, Viz. 1774-5, 1782-3, and 1789-90. During 
the firſt of theſe, in the greater part of patients, the 
ſore throats wer e of a very gangrenous and malignant 
nature : during the ſecond, the diſeaſe more com- 
monly appeared under the form of what - might be 
called {ample ſcarlatina + and during the third epidemic, 
the contagion was, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
of an intermediate nature. Bur it is farther to be re- 
marked, that, during 'every one of thoſe epidemics, 


ſubjected to che infecton, in one the diſeaſe would have 
been attended with almoſt all the ſymptoms mentioned 
in the column of ſcarlativa anginoſa, with reſpe& to 
{kin, eyes, throat, breath, bowels, termination of the 
affections, &c. In another, would have occurred all 
the ſymptoms with reſpect to thoſe particulars which 
he has mentioned under the column of angina gan- 
grengſa. While at the ſame time, in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, even in the ſame patient, the diſeaſe at its 
commencement has ſhown evident marks of an inflam- 
matory, and at its termination of a putrid tendency. 


And there cannot be a doubt, that both the ſcarlatina 
anginoſa, 


9 AS }? 
Practice. Ya | | 
kranthe - anginoſa, and angina gangrenoſa, as deſcribed by Fo- 

mata thergill 
and ſituation, and have affected perſons of every age 


and Huxham have occurred in every ſeaſon 


and conſtitution not before ſubjected to either diſ- 

Cauſes. Dr Withering affirms, that the immediate 
cauſe of this diſeaſe is a poiſon of a peculiar kind, 
_ communicable by contagion. | | 

2. That this poiſon firſt takes poſſeſſion of the 
mucous . membrane lining the fauces and the noſe ; 
and either by its action upon the ſecretory glands, 
or upon the mucus itſelf, aſſimulates that mucus to its 
own nature „ | 
23. That it is from this beginning, and from this 
only, that it ſpreads to the ſtomach, &c. and at length 
acts upon the ſyſtem at large. l 0 

4. That its firſt ation upon the nerves is of a ſe- 
dative or debilitating nature. . 

5. That in conſequence of certain laws of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, when the debilitating effects operate upon 
the ſenſorium commune, a reaction takes place; and 
that this reaction is, ceteris paribus, proportioned to 
che debilitating power 0 8 
6. That, in conſequence of this reaction of the 
nervous ſyſtem, the vibratory motion of the capillary 
blood veſſels dependent thereon is greatly encreaſed; 
an unuſually large quantity of blood is accumulated 
in thoſe veſſels; the heart and large blood-veſſels are 
deprived of their cuſtomary proportion; and hence, 
though ſtimulated to more frequent contraction, the 
pulſe muſt neceſſarily be feeble. Ys, I 
J. That as violent exertions are followed by debility, 
upon the ceſſation of the fever, the capillary veſſels, 
which had acted with ſuch unuſual violence, are left 
in a ſtate of extreme debility, and are long in reco- 
vering their tone; hence it is that ſo many patients 
afterwards become dropſical. | 

Dr Withering next proceeds to the conſideration of 
the different remedies, which either are at preſent in 
common uſe or have been recommended as proper in 
this diſeaſe. 00 
Cure. Blood- letting has been recommended by 
authors; but ſuch was the ſtate of the pulſe. in this 
diſorder, at leaſt during the ſummer months, that 
it was not in any inſtance thought adviſable to take 
away blood. In ſome caſes, indeed, where the fiery 
redneſs of the eyes ſeemed to demand the uſe of 
leeches, they were had recourſe to, but never with 
any advantage. In the harveſt months, when the 
pulſe was more firm, and when ſuffocation ſeemed to 
be threatened from the ſwelling in the fauces, blood- 
letting was ſometimes adviſed ; but ſtill with leſs ad- 

vantage than one would have expected in almoſt any 
other ſituation. | 4 

Vomiting.] This, ourauthorobſerves, ſeems to bethe 
remedy of nature; and he is ſurpriſed how it ſhould 
have been omitted by ſeveral authors who have gone 
before him. Vomiting, he ſays, moſt amply fulfils 


the indications ariſing both from a conſideration of the 


cauſe and of the effects; and a liberal uſe of the re. 
medy he holds forth as the true foundation for ſuc- 
ceſsful practice in ſcarlet fever and fore throat. His 


common form of emetic is a combination of tartar 


emetic and ipecacuanha, given in pretty ſmart doſes ; 
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.. 


and theſe are to be repeated at lcaſt once in 48 Scar latina. 
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hours, and in the worſt caſes fo often as twice in 24 


hours. 


Purging.] The action of purgatives is conſidered 
by Dr Withering as altopether repugnant to the cu- 
rative indications in this diſeaſe : for the poiſons, as for- 
merly remarked, being received into the ſyſtem by tlie 
fauces, the operation of a purge, inſtead of dit- 
charging it, can only promote its diffuſion along the 
alimentary. canal; and in fact, we are told, that when 


even a ſpontaneous purging ſupervenes in this diſeaſe, 


the patients fink ſo amazingly faſt, that it is not with- 
in the reach of art to ſupport them. When, how- 
ever, a conſiderable quantity of acrid matter paſſing 
from the fauces into the ſtomach, ' makes its way to the 
rectum, a conſiderable degree of looſeneſs often takes 
place. And although evacuations from the ſyſtem in 
general by means of cathartics may be hurttul, yet 
patients often obtain great relief from a ſree diſcharge 
of this matter; and by diſcharging it, purgatives have 
the effect even of preventing an evacuation ſrom the 
ſyſtem, which would otherwiſe take place. | 

Sudorifics. Cordials. Alexipharmics.] None of theſe 
remedies were found beneficial. With reſpect to cor- 
dials, Dr Withering obſerves, that altho' they ſeem to 
be indicated by the great lo!s of ſtrength and feeble 
pulſe, yet the certain conſequence of their uſe always 
was, an increaſe of reſtleſſneſs, of the delirium and 
of the heat. 5 | 

Diuretics.] Theſe were found very beneficial. The 
vegetable fixed alkali is recommended as the moſt 


proper article of this kind: a dram or two may be 
eaſily ſwallowed every 4 hours, by giving a ſmall 


quantity in every thing the patient drinks. Diure- 
tics, however, have been found principally ſerviceable 
by practitioners in general in thoſe caſes where the 
urine is obſerved to be ſcanty, and where dropſical 
ſymptoms have taken place. | 

Peruvian bark. ] No medicine, we are told, ever 
had a fairer trial in any diſeaſe than the Peruvian bark 
had in this epidemic ; for the feeble pulſe, great 
proſtration of ſtrength, with here and there a livid 
ſpot were thought to be ſuch undeniable evidences of 
a putrid tendency, that the bark was poured down 
not with a ſparing hand. But this was only at firſt ; 
for theſe livid ſpots and the flonghs in the throat be- 
ing found to be the effects of inflammation inſtead of 
putrefaction, and the bark inſtead of diminiſhing, 
rather increaſing theſe ſymptoms, it was at laſt entire- 
ly laid afide by Dr Withering in his practice. 
although Peruvian bark may not have been ſucceſsſul 
with a particular epidemic at a particular place ; yet 
from the Naur e teſtimony of many practitioners, 


it is very commonly found to be productive of good 
effects: And there is perhaps no remedy in which 


greater dependence is in general put, particularly in 
the advanced periods of the diſeaſe, where the fœtor 
is conſiderable. | IT 
Upon the ſame principles that the bark was pre- 
ſcribed, fixable air was at firſt likewiſe adviſed, but 
with no evident effects either one way or another. 
Dulcified acids were alſo had recourſe to, but with no 
advantage. | 15 
Opiates.] Theſe, although recommended by ſome 


But 


authors 
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Fxanthe- authors ſor the removal of inquietude and watchfulneſs, 
. this cpidemic, inſtead of effecting theſe. pur- 


poſes, always increated the diſtreſs of the patient. 
Bliſters.] In the ſummer appearance of the diſeaſe, 
bliſters were univerſally detrimental; they never failed 
to haſten the delirivm ; and if th: caſe was of the 
worlt kind, they too often confirmed its fatal tendency. 
But although this may have been the caſe during the 
epidemic which Dr Withering deſcribes, it has by no 
means been generally obſerved. On the contrary, by 


the early application of bliſters to the external tauces, 


both the glandular ſwellings and likewiſe the diſchar e 
from the month and fauces have been much diminiſh- 
ed; and praQuioners have believed, not without pro- 


| bable reaſon, that the after affections of the throat 


were leſs conſiderable than would otherwiſe have been 
the caſe. Dr Withering allows, that ia the autumnal 
ſeaſon, when the inflammation was leſs generally dif- 
fuſed through the body, they were leſs detrimental ; 
but he think: that they did not here produce any 
neficial effects. TI 


Injected gargles of contrayerva decodion, ſweeten- 
ed with cxymel of ſquills, &c. were found very bene- 


ficial in bringing always large quantities of viſeid ropy 
ſtuff from the fauces. „ 
The immerſion of the fect and legs in warm water, 


although it did no harm, yet did not either procure 


fleep er abate the delirium, as it frequently does in 
other kinds of fever. | w 

As in ſummer it was found difficult to keep the 
patients ſufficiently cool, they were ordered to he 


upon a matraſs inſtead of a featber-bed a free cir- 


culation of air was kept up; and where the patient's 


ſtrength would admit of it, they were ordered fre- 


quently out of doors. Animal food and fermented 
liquors were denied them, and nothing allowed but 
tea, coffee, chocolate, milk and water, gruel, barley- 
water, and ſuch articles. 
With reſpe& to the dropfical diſorder which fo 
frequently fucceeds to this complaint, 1t was never 
obſerved, Dr Withering remarks, when the preceding 
ſymptoms had been properly treated. | 
When called upon to patients in the dropſical 
ſtate, he began his practice by a doſe of calomel 
at night and a purgative in the morning. When a 
febrile pulſe attended the other ſymptoms, emetics 
were uſefu}, as well as the faline draughts and other 
neutral ſalts. When great debility, comatoſe or pe- 
ripneumonic ſymptoms occurred, bliſters were found 


very ſerviceable : but when dropfical ſymptoms were 


the principal cauſe of complaint, ſmall doſes of rhu- 
barb and calomel were adviſed; recourſe was alſo had 
to diluted ſolutions of fixed alkalies, ſquills, Seltzer 
waters, and other dinretics. 

When the urine flows freely, ſteel and other tonics 
are recommended ; together with gentle exerciſe, high- 
ſeaſoned food, wine, and the wearing of flannel in con- 
tact with the ſkin. | f 

Dr Withering concludes his eflay with an enumera- 
ticn of ſeveral caſes, treated according to the prin- 
ciples above laid down, The ſucceſsſul termination 
of theſe caſes demonſtrates the propriety of the prac- 
tice which he has recommended; at leaſt for the epi- 
gemic under the form in which it then appeared. 


ſort of phaſeolus, or French bean, the 
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Febris urticata, Fog. 10. 

5 Uredo, Lin. 8. | ; Wer e ; 
_ Purpura urticata, Funcl. 25. 

* Scarlatina urticata, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


Eryfipelatis ſpecies altera, 


des armees,. 291 et leq. . 
Deſcription. This diſeaſe has its Engliſh name 
from the reſemblance of its eruption to that made by 
the ſtinging of nettles. Theſe little elevations upon 
the ſkin in the nettle-raſh often appear inſtantaneouſly, 
eſpecially if the ſkin be rubbed or ſeratched, and ſel- 
dom ſtay many hours in the ſame place, and ſome- 
times not many minutes. No part of the body is ex- 
empt from them; and where many of them riſe toge- 
ther, and continue'an hour or two, the parts are often 
conſiderably ſwelled, which particularly happens in 
the face, arms, and hands. 'Theſe eruptions will con- 
tinue to infeſt the ſkin, ſometimes in one place and 
fometimes in another, for one or two hours at a time, 
two or three times every day, or perhaps for the 
ages part of the 24 hours.—Tn ſome perſons they 
& only a few days, in others many months; nay, 
ſometimes the diſeaſe has laſted for years with very 
ſhort intervals | e By 
But though the eruption of the urticaria reſembles, 
as already obſerved, that produced by the ſtinging of 
nettles, it is ſometimes accompanied with long wheals, 
as if the part had been ſtruck with a Whip. What- 
ever be the thape of theſe eminences, they always ap- 
pear ſolid, without having any cavity or head con- 
taining either water or any other liquor: and this 


affords an eaſy mark whereby this diſeaſe may be di- 


ſtinguiſbed from the itch. For it often happens, that 
the inſufferable itching with which this eruption is at- 
tended, provokes the patient to ſcratch the parts ſo 
violently, that a fmall part of the eutiele on the top of 
theſe little tumours is rubbed off; a little ſcab ſucceeds; 
and when the ſwelling is gone down, there is-left an 
appearance hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the itch, 
but by the circumſtance juſt now mentroned. The 
nettle-raſh alſo further differs from the itch, m not 
being infectious. | bY 
Cauſes, &c. Dr Heberden is inclined to aſcribe 
this diſtemper to ſome mechanical cauſe outwardly ap- 
phed to the ſkin. He obſerves that moſt people ſuf- 
fer in a ſimilar manner from the real ſtinging of nettles. 
Cowhage, or, as it is corruptly called, coco. ilch, a 
pod of which 
is covered over with a kind of down or hair, and the 
effect of which upon the fkin is much the fame as that 
of nettles ; and almoſt any hairs cnt equally ſhort, and 
ſprinkled upon the ſkin, whenever they happen to ſtick 
in it, will make the part itch or ſmart in ſuch à man- 
ner as to give great uneaſineſs ; it is alſo a confiderable. 
time before the ſkin can be cleared of the finer ones, 
when once they are ſtrewed upon it. * 
Reaumur, in the fourth memoir of his Hiſtory of 


Sydenham, . ſe. vi. 
Febris ſcarla: ina, et febris urticata, Mey/erey, Mal. 


Inſects, deſcribes a ſpecies of caterpillars to which be. 


long: 


mata 


. me 


MW 


eye, which are eaſily detached, and frequently float 


u the air round their neſt, though it have not been at 


all diſturbed. The touch of theſe: hairs has a ſimilar 
effect with the cow. itch; that is, they occaſion. into- 
lerable itchings, with little bumps and redneſs, ariſing 
ſometimes to a flight inflammation. Theſe he found 
would continue four or five days, if the animal or the 
neſt had been much handled; and though they 
had not been touched at all, yet, by only walking 
near their neſts, the fame effects would be brought on, 
but for a ſhorter time. Theſe hairs affect the ſkin in 


this manner by ſticking in it, as he could perceive 


with a glaſs of a great magnifying power; for with 


one of à fmall power they were not viſible. The un- 


eaſy ſenſations cauſed by theſe fmall wounds, not only, 


as he fays, laſt ſeveral days, but move from one part 
of the body to another; ſo that they will ceaſes upon 
one wrilt, and immediately begin on the other; from 
the wriſt they will go to the Aer or the face, or 
even to the parts of the body which are covered. He 
ſuppoſes, that the motions of the body, when much of 
this fine down lies near or upon the ſkin, may drive 


it from one part to another, or change what was lying 


there inoffenfively to a ſituation fit to make it pene- 
trate into the ſkin. Neither cold water, nor oil, nor 
ſpirit of wine, with which the parts affected were 
bathed, had any effect in removing the itching. He 
thinks the moſt efficacious remedy which he tried for 
this complaint was to rub the parts ſtrongly with 
parſley, which inflantly leflened the ſenſations, and 
after two or three hours, entirely ſreed the patient from 
them. It is alſo well known, that many ſpecies of 
caterpillars, by only walking over. the hands, will 
produce ſomething like this effect on the parts 


which they touch, and undoubtedly from the ſame 


cauſe. | | - | | 

Dr Heberden aſks, Is it impoſſible that the nettle- 
raſh ſhould ariſe from the ſame cauſes, or from others 
fimilar, which we miſs by looking too deeply for 
them in the blood and humours? Such (ſays he) may 


have been its origin in ſome inſtances, where it has 


laſted only a few days; but where this affection has 
continued for ſome years, in perſons who change their 
linen every day, and who bathe frequently all the 
time, it can hardly be afcribed to ſuch an external 


cauſe. He has obſerved it frequently to arife from 


cantharides : but though it has continued many weeks 


after the removal of the bliſter, yet it might be ſu- 
ſpected that this aroſe from the fine ſpiculæ of the 


cantharides ſticking all this time about the fkin ; it 
being cuſtomary to ſtrew much of the dry powder of 
the cantharides over the blifter-plaſter, whence it may 
readily be carried to other parts of the body. But it 
is certain that ſimilar effects will ſometimes follow the 
internal uſe of wild valerian root, or the eating of fiſh 
not ſufficiently dreſſed; muſcles, fhrimps, and even 
honey, and the kernels of fruits, will alſo ſometimes 
produce ſymptoms of a ſimilar kind. But whatever 
be its cauſe, Dr Heberden never ſaw any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the nettle-raſh had in any way vitiated 
the humours to fach a e as to require the uſe of 


internal remedies ; and if the itching could be cer- 
tainly and expeditiouſly allayed, there would be no 
eecafion for any farther eure. He concludes this 
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kunthe- long a fort of hairs almoſt inviſible to the naked 


hiſtory of the diſorder with a caſe communicated Urti 


to him by Dr Monſey, phyſician of Chelſea- college, 


and in which the diſeaſe appeared with uncommon 
violence. 
W. A. aged near zo, of a thin ſpare habit, was 

ſeized with a diſorder attended with ſymptoms of a 
very uncommon kind. Whenever he went into the 
air, if the ſun ſhined bright, he was feized with a 
ways, ag his fleſh on thoſe parts expoſed to the ſun : 
this tickling, by his continuing in the air, increaſed to 
a violent itching, attended with great beat and pain : 
the ſkin would then be almoſt as red as vermilion, and 
thicken like leather; and this remained till he went out 
of the open air, and then abated in about 15 or 20 mi- 
nutes. This happened only when the ſun was above 
the horizon; at other times he was what he called 
quo well. — But it was not owing to the heat of the 
un; for the ſun in winter affected him full as much, 
if not more, and the heat of the fire had no ſuch ef- 
feat. Thus he was confined to the houſe for 10 years. 
He tried ſeveral hoſpitals, and had advices from many 
phyſicians, without the leaſt abatement of his com- 
plaints. At laſt it was agreed by a conſultation of 
phyſicians, that he ſhould try dipping in falt-water ; 
which he did at Yarmouth for 13 weeks, without any 
viſible amendment. One hot day, having pulled off 
his clothes and gone into the ſea in the middle of the 
day, the heat diffuſed itſelf ſo violently all over his 
body, that, by the time he had put on his clothes, 
his eye-ſight began to fail, and he was compelled to 
lie down upon the ground to ſave himſelf from falling. 
The moment he lay down, the taintneſs went off: 
upon this he got up again; but had no ſooner ariſen, 
than he found himſelf in the former condition: he 
therefore lay down again, and immediately recovered. 
He continued alternately gettmg up and lymg down, 
till the diſorder began to be exhauſted, which was in 
about half an hour; and he was frequently obliged to 
have recourſe to the ſame expedient. | 

Having at laſt accidemally met with Dr Monſey, 
this phyſician queſtioned him concerning the cauſe of 
the diſorder ; but nothing could be gueſſed at, ex- 
cepting that the patient owned he had one winter 
lived entirely upon bullock's liver and porter, from 
inability to purchaſe better victuals. A comrade 
lived with him. at that time, on the ſame proviſions; 
and he alſo was affected in a ſimilar manner, though 
in a leſs degree, and had recovered. This patient 
was then firſt put upon a courſe of Dover's fweating 
powder without any effect, and, afterwards tried a 
courſe of nitrous ones with the ſame bad ſucceſs. At 
laſt Dr Monſey determined to try the effect of mer- 
cury, which happily proved effectual in removing this 
obſtinate and uncommon diftemper. The patient be- 
gan with taking five grains of calomel for three nights 


running, and a catbartic next morning. In this courſe 


he went on for near a fortnight, at the end of which 
he found himſelf very ſenſibly relieved. This encon- 
raged him to go on rather too boldly, by which 
means a dight ene enſued; however, that went 
off ſoon, and in about ſix weeks he was quite well.— 
Some time after, he was threatened with a return of 
his diſorder ; but this was effectually reheved by a 
doſe of calomel, which he had afterwards occaſion 
to repeat for the ſame reaſon, and with the ſame 


ſucceſs ; 
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but at 1; ſt the diſo der ſeemed to be radi- 
cally cured, by his U n * err of e a 
relapſe. 


PEMPHIGUS. . 


C! INN AEN 


neck and face; others ſhowed a tolerably laudable pus. 
However, by far the greateſt number were perfectly 


entire, turgid, and of a bluiſh colour, Upon opening 


them, it was evident that the cuticle elevated above the 


cutis, and diſtended with a thin, yellowiſh, ſemipellu- 


deu XXXIV. OW 
Pemphi s, Sauv, ne 93. GO: 1 3 
Marta, Lbs 1 wy 3 


Febris bulloſa, Yog. 41. 5 

Pemphigus major, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Exanthemata ſeroſa, C. Pin Obſ. 755 
F e pemphygodes, Epbem. Germ. . 


„„ 


„ Ville 


Pemphigus pa Sauv, ſp. 2. 


Febres ſyneches, cum veſiculis per gh et collum 


ſparſis, Morton. App. ad Exerc, II. 

Pemphigus Helveticus, Sauv. ſp. 3. Lang bans in 

Act. Helvet. vol. ii. p. 260. et in Beſchreibung 
des Siementhals, Zurich 1753. 


Tuis is a very rare diſeaſe, inſomuch chat Dr Cul. 
len declares he never ſaw it. He declines taking the 
deſcriptions of foreign phyſicians : we ſhall therefore 
content ourſelves with giving an inſtance of this very 
uncommon diſtemper, as it was obſerved in the infir- 
mary at Aberdeen, and was treated by the late Dr 
David Stuart, then phyſician to that hoſpital, who 
ſoon aſter publiſhed an account of it in the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries. A private ſoldier of the 3d 
regiment, aged eighteen years formerly a pedlar, and 
naturally of a healthy conſtitution, was received into 
the hoſpital at Aberdeen on the zoth of April. A- 
bout twenty days before that, he had been ſrived with 


the meaſles when in the country; and, in marching to 
town, on the ſecond day of their eruption, he was ex- 


poſed to cold; upon which they ſuddenly diſappeared. 

Having arrived at Aberdeen, he was quartered in a 
damp, ill-aired, under ground apartment. He then 
complained. of ſickneſs at ſtomach, great oppreſſion 


about the prœcordia, head-ach, laſſitude, and weari- 


neſs, on the leaſt exertion; with ſtiffaeſs and rigidity 
of his knees and other joints. The ſurgeon of the re- 
giment viſited him: 
benefit. About ten days before, he obſerved on the 
inſide of bis thighs a number of very ſmall, diſtinct, 
red ſpots, a little elevated above the farce of the 
tkm, and much reſembling the firſt appearance of 
ſmall-pox. This eruption gradually ſpread itſeif over 
his whole body, and the puſtules continued every day 
to increaſe in ſize. 
1 being received into the hoſpital, he Gohan 
d of head - ach, ſickneſs at ſtomach, oppreſſion about 
e præcordia, thirſt, ſore throat, with difficulty of 


 {wallowing ; his tongue was foul, his ſkin felt hot and 


feverith ; pulſe from 110 to 120, rather depreſſed : 

belly coltive: eyes dull and languid, but without deli- 
rium. The whole ſurface of his fn was interſperſed 
with veſicles, or phlyctænæ, of the ſize of an ordinary 
walnut ; many of them were larger, eſpecially on the 
arms and breaſt. In the interſtices, between the veli- 


cles, the appearance of the ſkin was natural, nor was 


there any redneſs round their baſe; the diſtance from 
one to another was from half an inch to a hand- 
breadth or more. In ſome places two or three were 
joined together, like the puſtules in the confluent ſmall- 
pox. A few veſicles had burſt of themſelves, and form. 


he was purged, but with little 


cid ſerum, formed this appearance. Nor was the ſur- 
face of the cutis ulcerated or livid but of a red florid 


colour, as when the cuticle is ſeparated by a bliſter, 
or ſuperficial burning. 


No other perſon laboured un- 
der a fimilar diſeaſe, either in the part of the country 


from which he came, or when he reſided in Aberdeen. 


| This caſe was treated in the following manner. The 
largeſt of the veſicles were ſnipped, and dreſſed with 
unguent. e lap, calaminari- In the evening he was 


vomited with a ſolution of tartar emetic, given in ſmall 


quantities and at intervals. This alſo procured two 
looſe ſtools. And he was ordered for drink Water- 
gruel acidulated with lemon juice. | 
4 April 16. He ſtill complained of Liokneſs, Fouts 
oppreſſion about his breaſt, and ſore throat; he had 
ſlept little during the night; his tongue was foul and 
blackiſh ; his ſkin, however, was not ſo hot as the pre- 
ceding day; ; his urine was high-coloured, but had the 
appearance of ſeparation ; his pulſe go, and ſoft;; moſt 
of the ſores on the trunk of the body looked clean. 
Others, particularly where the veſicles were confluent, 
ſeemed: beginning to ulcerate, and to have a bluiſh ſab- 
livid appearance. They were dreſſed afreſh. with ce- 
rate, and he was ordered the following medicines: 
5 . Decoct. Cort. Peruvian. vi. Vini rubr. Luſitan. 
age M. Hujus mixturæ cariat ZH, tertia Wan 
ors: e | 
«© His acitlulated Arink was eee 3 on ac- 
count of the very offenſive ſmell on approaching near 
him, ſome N was placed in a baſon before the 
bed, and ſprinkled on the floor; and the room Was 
kept properly aired. 
« April 17. His ſores, cated tolerably — 1. 
leſs on his arms and thighs; where they were livid, a 
little ulcerated, and diſcharged a bloody ichor. 
His head - ach, ſickneſs, &c. were moſtly gone; 


hin tongue was rather cleaner; pulſe 68, and {oft.. As 


the decoction of the bark ſat ea ly on his ſtomach, the 
following preſcription was ordered : 

R. Pulv. ſubtiliſſ. Cort. Peruv. 15 Vini rubri Lu- 
ſitan. aquæ ſontan. ai 3fs. M. ft. Hauſt. tertia 
quaque hora repetend. 

The acidulated drink was continued, and. freſh dre. 
ſings applied to the ſores. 

April 18. The little ulcers in his arms and thi hs 
ſtill cd a bloody ichor, and looked ill: 
other complaints were better; pulſe 82. The bark 
had not nauſeated him, and it was continued as well 
as his former drink.  _ 

“ April 19. His ſores. kad: much cleaner and 
better; the feverwas gone, his pulſe natural, and he had 
no complaint but weakneſs and troubleſome itching 
of whe ſkin; The Peruvian bark, &c, were continued. 

« April 20. Some of the ulcers ſill poured forth a 
bloody ichor; moſt of them, however, looked well, 
and had begun. to heal—fever As con- 
tinue l. 

From the 21 Rof April he went on gaining ſtren 
and his ſores dy to heal faſt he was inks 


155 e 
ed a whitiſh ſcab 3 Theſe were moſtly on the Pemphigus 


p gie « 1 


Exanthe- take only four doſes every day; and by the 27th his 


mata. ſores, &c. were totally dried up he h 
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no complaint, 

and was diſmiſſed cured.” . . Nos ek 2 
Since the publication of this caſe of pemphigus by 

Dr Stuart; obſervations on this diſeaſe have been pub- 
liſhed by Dr Stephen Dickſon of Dublin in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Iriſh 3 In theſe ob- 
ſervations, an account is given of ſix different caſes 
which Dr Dickſon has had an opportunity of ſeeing. 
Judging from theſe, Dr Dickſon thinks that Dr Cul. 
len's definition of this diſeaſe requires correQion ; and 
that it ought to be defined, © a fever accompanied 
with the ſucceſſive erruption, from different parts of the 
body, internal as well as external, of veſicles about the 


ſize of an almond, which become turgid with a faintly 
yellowiſh ſerum, and in three or four days ſubſide.” . 


From the caſes which have fallen under Dr Dick- 
ſon's obſervation, he concludes, that the diſeaſe varies 
conſiderably as to its mildneſs.or malignity. In three of 
the caſes which he has ſeen, theſymptoms wereextreme- 
ly mild, but in the other three ſtrong ſymptoms of 
putreſcency were manifeſted, and the life of the pa- 
tient was in great danger. With reſpect to the me- 
thod of cure, he is of opinion, that the general ſymp- 
toms of weakneſs, and tendency to putrefaction, obvi- 
ouſly point out the proper treatment. Nouriſhment 
muſt be ſupplied, and the Peruvian bark and wine 
carefully adminiſtered; and when veſicles appear on 
internal parts, irritation muſt be guarded againſt by 


opiates, demulcents, and gentle laxatives. 


Some additional obſervations on the ſubject of pem- 
phigus have lately been publiſhed in the London Me- 
dical Journal by Mr Thomas Chriſtie. From a caſe 


which Mr Chriſtie deſcribes, he is diſpoſed to agree 


with Dr Dickſon in thinking that ſometimes at leaſt 


pemphigus is not contagious. He remarks, however, 
that the pemphigus deſcribed by ſome foreign writers 


was extremely infectious; which he thinks this may lead 


to a diviſion of the difeaſe into the two ſpecies, the 


pemphigus ſimplex. and complicatus; both of which, 
but eſpecially the laſt, ſeem to vary much with reſpect 


to mildneſs and malignit yr. 
by Gros XXXV. APH THA. 
| LELAND The Tunvsn. 4968 5 


Aphtha, Sauv. gen. s I 00. Lin. 9. ; Sag „ 298. 
Boerb. 978. Hen. II. 478. Juncl. 137. 
Febris aphthoſa, . Fog. 44. | 
The only idiopathic fpecies is the thruſh to which 
infants are ſubject; (Aphtha lactucimen, Sauv. ſp. 1.) 


The aphthæ are whitiſh or aſh- coloured puſtules, in- 
trading the uvula, fauces, palate, tonſils, inſide of the 


cheeks, gums, tongue, and lips. They for the molt 
part begin at the-uyula, ſending forth a glutinous mu- 
cus, and the puſtules covering all or the greateſt 


number of the parts abovementioned with a thick 


moſt tenaciouſly. This cruſt 


whitiſh cruſt adherin 
char on the parts on which it 


does not induce an 


lies by eating into them, but comes off in whole pieces 


after the puſtules have arrived at maturity. This will 


often happen in a ſhort time, ſo that the throat and 


internal parts of the mouth are frequently obſerved to 


be clean which a few years before were wholly cover- 


ed with white cruſts. Neither is this diſeaſe confined 
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to the throat and fauces, but is faid to affect the æſo- Aphtha. 


phagus, ſtomach, and all parts of the alimentary ca- 
nal. Of this indeed there is no other proof, than that, 
after a, great difficulty of ſwallowing, there is ſome- 


times an immenſe quantity of apthz evacuated by ſtool 


and vomiting, ſuch as the mouth could not be thought 
capable of containing. 

Cauſet, &c. The aphthoſe fever ſeems to be pro- 
duced by cold and moiſture, as it is found only in 
the northern countries, and eſpecially in marſhy places; 
and in them the aphthz often appear without any fe- 
ver at all, | | 

Progneſis. There is no ſymptom by which the 
coming out of aphthæ can be foretold, though they are 
common in many fevers; but they themſelves are in 


general a bad ſymptom, and always ſignify a very te- 


dious diſorder: the danger denoted by them is in 
proportion to the difficulty of deglutition; and a diar- 


rhœa eee them is likewiſe bad. This indeed 
e carries off old people when they become af- 


ected with aphthæ. The dark coloured aphthæ alſo 


are much more dangerous than ſuch as are of a brown 
or aſh colour; but it is a good ſign when the ap- 
petite returns, and the dark- coloured ones are ſuc- 
ceeded by others of a whiter colour. Neither are thoſe 
which are unaccompanied with fever ſo dangerous as 
the other kind. „ 5 


Cure. As the aphthæ are ſeldom a primary diſeaſe, 


we muſt generally endeavour to remove the diſorder 


upon which they depend, after which they will fall off; 


but in the mean time we are not to negle& applica- 
tions to the aphthæ themſelves, ſueh as detergent and 
ſoftening gargles made of the decoction of figs, with 
the addition of honey of roſes, a little vinegar, and 
ſome tincture of myrrh. ; 


\ Oxvzs IV. HEMORRHAGLE. 


 HamMoORRHAGIES. | 


Hzmorrhagiz, Fog. Clafs II. Ord. I. Hofſm. II. 
194. Funck. 5. | 1 
Sanguifluxus, Sauv. Claſs IX. Ord. I. Sag. 
Claſs V. Ord. L : | 
Genus XXXVI. EPISTAKXIS. 
BLEEDinG at the Nos. 


Hemorrhagia, Sauv. gen. 239. Lin. 173. Sag. 
gen. 174. 5 | . 
Hæmorrhagia narium, Hon. II. 196. Juncl. 6. 
Hæmorrhagia plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 2. Hoffm. II. 
198. | | 


ſymptomatic. | | | 
Deſcription. The milder fpecies of this hemorrhagy 


comes on more frequently in ſummer than in winter, 
and for the moſt part without giving any warning, or 
being attended with any inconvenience ; but the 


leſs benign kind is preceded by ſeveral remarkable 


ſymptoms. Theſe are, congeſtions of the blood ſome- 
times in one part and ſometimes in another, and 
which are often very troubleſome in the ſides of the 
head; there is a redneſs of the cheeks ; an inflation 
of the face, and of the veſſels of the neck and temples ; 
a tinnitus aurium; a heavy pain of the eyes, with a pro- 

| | | a mimence 


The other ſpecies enumerated by authors are all 
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neſs of theſe veſſels. 


M E DI GC II NE. 
Nmorr- minence, dryneſs, and ſparks; there is a vertiginous 
kagiz affection of the head, with an itching of the noſtrils, 


and a ſenſe of weight, eſpecially about the root of th 


noſe. * In forne the fleep is diſturbed with dreams about 


blood, fire, &. Frequently the belly is coſtive, there 


is a diminution of the quantity of urine, a ſuppreſſion 
of ſweat, coldneſs of the lower extremities, and ten- 


ſion of the hypochondria, efpecially the right one. 
- Cauſes, &c. This 1 1 may occur at any 
time of life : but moſt commonly happens to young 


| perſons, owing to the peculiar ſtate of the ſyſtem 


at that time. Sometimes, however, it happens at 
ter the envy and during the ſtate of manhood, at 
which time it is to be imputed to a plethoric ſtate of 
the ſyſtem; to a determination of the blood, by habit, 
to the veſſels of the noſe; or to the particular 


In all theſe caſes the diſeaſe may be conſidered as an 
arterial hæmorrhagy, and depending upon an arterial 
plethora ; but it ſometimes occurs in the decline of 
life, and may then be conſidered as the fign of a ve- 
nous plethora in the veſſels of the head. It often hap- 


| pens at any period of life in certain febrile diſeaſes, 


which are altogether or partly of an inflammatory 
nature, and which ſhow a particular determination of 
the blood to the veſſels of the head, As by this eva- 


Cuation, other diſcaſes are often removed, it may on 


theſe occaſions be deemed truly critisal. It happens to 


| perſons of every conſtitution and temperament ; but 
moſt e, to the plethoric and ſangnine, and 


more commonly to men than women. 5 

Prognoſis. In young people, the bleeding at the 
noſe may be canſidered as a flight diſeaſe, and ſrarce 
worth notice. But, even in young perſons, when it re- 
curs very frequently and in great quantity, it is alarm- 
ing; and is to be conſidered as a mark of an arterial 


plethora, which in the decline of life may give the 


blood a determination to parts from which the hæmor- 
rhagy would be more dangerous. And this will require 
more particular attention as the marks of plethora and 


congeſtion preceding the hæmorrhagy are-more conſi- 


derable, and as the flowing of the blood is attended 
with a more conſiderable degree of febrile diſorder. 
"Fheſe conſequences are more eſpecially to be dreaded, 
when the epiſtaxis happens to perſons after their 
2:44 returning frequently and violently. Even in the 
decline ot It, however, it may be conſidered as in 
itſelf very ſalutary; but at the ſame time it is a mark 
of a dangerous ſtate of the ſyſtem, i. e. of a ftrong 
tendency to a venous plethora in the head, and it has 
accordingly been often followed by apoplexy, pally, 
&c. When it happens in febrile diſeaſes, and is in 
pretty large quantity, it may be generally conſidered 
as critical and ſalutary; but it is very apt to be too 
profuſe, and thus becomes dangerous. It ſometimes 
occurs during the cruptive fever f ſome exanthemata, 
and is in ſuch caſes ſometimes ſalutary ; but if theſe 
exanthemata be accompanied with any putrid difpoli- 
tion, this hæmorhagy, as well as artificial blood-let- 
tings, may have a very bad tendency, 

Cure. The treatment in caſes of epiſtaxes may be 
referred to two heads. /, The treatment during the 
time of the diſcharge ;- and, 2dly, The treatment after 
th2 diſcharge is ſtopt, with the view of preventing the 
return of it. During the former of theſe periods, it 

pt 


weak- 


* 


is neceſſary a the firſt place to ch 


diſcharge ſhould be left to its natural courſe, or top> W 


ped by artificial means. In determining chis queſtion, 
regard muſt be paid to the quantity of the diſcharge; 


the appearance of the blood; the conſtitution with 


which epiſtaxis occurs; the former habit of the pa- 


tient; and the conſequences which reſult from the 
diſcharge: When, from due conſideration of theſe 
circumitances, there is reaſon to fear that further eva- 


cuation. would be attended with bad conſequences, 


though this diſeaſe has been generally thought, very 
flight, it ſhould feldom be left to the conduct of na- 
ture; and in all caſes it ſhould; be moderated by keep- 
ing the patient in cool air, by giving cold drink, by 


keeping the body and head ered, by avoiding any 


blowing of the noſe, ſpeaking, or other irritation z and 
if the blood has flowed for ſome time without ſhowing 
any tendency to ſtop, we are to attempt the ſup — 
fion of the hzmorrhagy, by preſſing the noſtril from 
which the blood flows, walhing the face with cold wa- 


ter, or applying this to ſome other parts of the body. 


Theſe meaſures Dr Cullen judges to be proper even on 
the firſt attacks, and in young perſons where the diſ- 


eaſe is the leaft hazardous: but they will Mull be more 


requiſite if the diſeaſe frequently recurs without any 
external violence; if the returns happen to perſons 
diſpoſed to a plethoric habit; and more particular- 
ly if the fig. 
preceding the diſcharge. 10 | 

When the bleeding is ſo profuſe that the pulſe be- 
comes weak and the tace pale, every means muſt be 
uſed to put a ſtop to it, and that whether the patient 
be young or old. Beſides thoſe methods abovemen- 
tioned, we muſt uſe aſtri 
ternal; but the latter art moſt powerful, and the 
choice of theſe may be left to the ſurgeon. The in- 
ternal aſtringents are either vegetable or foſſil; but 
the vegetable aſtringents are feldom powerful in tlie 
cute of any hæmerrhagies except thoſe of the alimen- 
tary canal. The foſſil aſtringents art more active, but 
differ conſiderably. in ſtrengtk from one another. 
The chalybeates appear to have little ſtrength: the 
preparations of lead are more powerful; but cannot be 
employed, on account ot their pernicious qualities, un- 
leſs in caſes of the utmoſt danger. The findura ſa- 
turnina; or anltipMthifica,' is a medicine of very little 
efficacy, either from the ſmall quantity of lead it con- 
tains, or from the particular ſtate in wkich it is. The 
ſafeſt. and at the ſame time the moſt powerful aſtrin- 
gent ſeems to be alum. ' = 


For ſuppreſſing this and other hzmorrhages, many 


ſupperſtitious remedies aud charms have been uſed, and 
ſaid to have been employed with ſucceſs. This has 
probably been owing to the miſtake of the by-ſtan- 
ders, who have ſuppoſed that the ſpontaneous ceſſation 
of the h#morrhagy was owing to their remedy. At 
the ſame time Dr Cullen is of opinion, that ſuch re- 
medies have ſometimes been ufeful, by impreſſing the 
mind with horror or dread. Opiates have ſometimes 
proved ſucceſsſul in removing hæmorrhagies; and 
when the ſulneſs and inflammatory diatheſis of the ſy- 
ſtem have been previouſly taken off by bleeding, they 
may, in Dr Cullen's opmion, be uſed with ſafety and 


advantage. Ligatures Have been applied upon the 


limbs, for retarding the return. of the vchous Weed 
om 


gns of plethora appear in the ſytaptoms 


ents both internal and ex 


rhagiæ . 


Hemor- | from che extremities ; but 
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* 


biguous. In the caſe of profuſe hemorrhagies, no 


- v— care is to be taken to prevent the patient from faint- 
| ings as this is often the moſt certain means of ſtop- 


ping them. 


rue XXXVII. HEMOPTYSIS. 
oy 4 E Srirrino of Broop. Sy we” 


"Hanomtylis, FARE " : 5 B. 179. vag. 84. 
Sag gen. 7 —. Ei 67 
Hæmoptoë, Boerh: 1198. 8 5 
Sanguinis fluxus ex pulmonibus, Hoſſm. II. 202. 


£#4-+ 4 + bh 4 3 ? ; : 4 
© Sp. I. He=amorrvss from Plethora. 


/ Sp. II. HMorrvsis, from External Violence. 
Hæmoptyſis accidentalis, Sazv. ſp. 1. þ 


Hæmoptyſis habitualis, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Hxmoptyſis traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 12. 
g). III. Hæuorrrsis with Phthifec. 
Hxmoptyſis phthiſica, Sauv. fp. 9. 
" Hzmoptyſis ex tuberculo pulmonum, Sauv. ſp. 10. 


- 4 


„„ . 11. Calculous HamorTros. | 
« Hzmoptyſis calculoſa, Saw. ſp. 14 — 
| Sp. V. The V. icarious Hamorrrus. 
Hemoptyſis catamenialis, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
EEC 


| Deſcription. This hemorrhagy commonly begins with 


a ſenſe of weight and anxiety in the cheſt, ſume unea- 
ing, pain of the breaſt or other parts of 
the thorax, and ſome ſenſe of heat under the ſternum); 
and very often it is preceded by a ſaltiſh taſte in the 


mouth. Immediately before the appearance of blood, 


a degree of irritation is felt at the top. of the larynx. 
'The perſon attempts to relieve this by hawking, which 
brings up a little florid and ſomewhat frothy blood. 


The irritation returns; and in the ſame manner blood 


of a ſimilar kind is brought up, with ſome noiſe in the 


wind- pipe, as of air pafling through a fluid. Some- 
times, however, at the very firſt, 


e blood comes up 

with n e or at leaſt ſomewhat of coughing, and 

accompanies the hawking abovementioned, | 
The blood is ſometimes at firſt in very ſmall quan- 


- tity, and ſoon diſappears ; but in other caſes, eſpecially 


when it frequently recurs, it is in greater quantity, 
and often continues to appear at times for ſeveral days 
together. It is ſometimes profuſe, but rarely in ſuch 


quantity as either by its exceſs or by a ſudden. ſuffoca- 


mortal. : 

It is not always eaſy to diſcover whether the blood 
evacuated by the mouth proceeds from the internal 
ſarface of the mouth. itſelf, from the fauces or adjoin- 
ing cavities of the noſe, from the ſtomach, or from 


tion to prove immediataly 


the lungs. It is, however, very neceſſary to diſtin - 
guiſh the different caſes ; and for this Dr Cullen offers 


the following conſiderations. 3 oY 
1, When the blood proceeds from ſome part of the. 
internal ſurface of the mouth, it comes out without 


any hawking or coughing ; and generally, upon in- 


ſpection, the cauſe is evident. 


2. When blood 


proceeds from the fauces, or ad- 
Vor. XI. 


# 


_ arterial plethora prevails. 


— 


* 
o 
: 


awking, and ſometimes by coughing. In this caſe 
there' may be a doubt concerning its real ſource, and 
the patient may be allowed to ease himſelf with the 
thoughts that the blood does not come from the lungs. 


But the phyſician muſt remember that the lungs are 


much more frequently the ſource of an hemorrhagy 
than the fauces. The latter ſeldom happens but to 
perſons who have before been liableto an hemorrhagy 
from the noſe, or to ſome evident cauſe of eroſion ; 
and in moſt caſes, by looking into the fauces, the di- 
ſtillation of the blood from thence will be perceived. 


3. When blood proceeds from the lungs the man- 


ner in which it is brought up will commonly ſhow from 
whence it comes; but, independent of that, it may 
alſo be known from the cauſes of hæmoptyſis from 
kev dr a to be afterwards mentioned, having pre- 
c 73 | | 


4. When vomiting accompanies the throwing out 
of blood from the mouth, we may generally know the 


ſource from whence it proceeds, by conſidering that 
blood does not proceed fo frequently from the ſtomach 
as from the lungs; that blood proceeding from the 


ſtomach commonly appears in greater quantity than 
from the lungs. The pulmonary blood alſo is uſually 


of a. florid colour, and mixed with a little frothy 


mucus only ; but the blood from the ſtomach is ofa. 


darker colour, more grumous, and mixed. with the 


other contents of the ſtomach, The coughing or 
vomiting, as the one or the other happens firſt to 


ariſe, may ſometimes point out the ſource of the blood ; 
_ this hath alſo its peculiar antecedent ſigns and 
cauſes. | 


- Cauſes, Kc. An hzmopty ſis may be produced at 


any time of life by external violence; and, in adult 


perſons, while the arterial plethora prevails in the 
ſyſtem, z. e. from the age of 16 to 35, an hæmoptyſis 


may at any time be produced merely by a plethoric 
ſtate of the lungs. More frequently, however, it ariſes 
from a faulty proportion between the capacity of the 
lungs and that of the reſt of the body. Thus it is 
often an hereditary diſeaſe, which implies a peculiar 


and faulty conformation. 


This diſeaſe eſpecially happens to perſons who diſ- 


cover. the ſmaller capacity of their lungs by the nar- 
rownels of their cheſt, and by the prominence of their 
ſhoulders ; which laſt is a mark of their having been 
longliable to a difficulty of reſpiration. In fuch caſes, 
too, the diſeaſe very frequently happens to perſons of 
2 ſanguine temperament, in whom particularly the 
It happens alſo to perſons 
of a flender delicate make, of which a long neck is a 
mark; to perſons of much ſenſibility and irritability, 


and therefore of quick parts; to perſons who have 


formerly been liable to hemorrhagies from the noſe ; 
to thoſe who have ſuffered a ſuppreflion of any uſual 
hemorrhagy; the moſt frequent inſtance of which is in 
females, who have ſuffered a ſuppreſſion of their men- 
ſtrual flux; and, laſtly; to perſons who have ſuifered 
the amputation of any conſiderable limb. 

All this conſtitutes the prediſponent cauſe of hæ- 
moptyſis; and the diſeaſe may happen mere!y from 
the prediſponent cauſe ariſing to a conſiderable height. 


- 


But in thoſe who are already prediſpoſed, it is often 


brought on by the concurrence of various occaſional 
| | 13 and 
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their uſe ſeems to be am- joining cavities of the noſe, it may be brought out by Hmop- 


tyſis. 
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Hemor- and exciting cauſes. One of theſe, and perhaps a fre- early in the diſeaſe, he ſays he car e Ha 
rhaviz quent one is external heat; which, even when in no upon it for the cure of an hemoptyfis, às un the burt une. 
great degree, brings on the diſeaſe in ſpring, and the for the cure of aw intermittent.” He agrow with Dr TV 
beginning of ſummer, while the heat rarifies the blood Cullen, however, 'that-in-thols caſes where there is 
more than it relaxes the ſolids, which had before been any hardneſs in the pulſe, and which - oor" any 
contraged by tie cold of winter. Another exbiting happens, there is a neceſſity for veneſection. A cool 
cauſe is a ſudden diminution of the weight of the at- regimen, and quiet of body and mind, wars ceftainly 
moſphere, eſpecially wher-coneurring with any effort uſeful; but Dr Cullen-obferves, du ſome kinds of 


cavity of the bronchim, and purtie 


mote from the lungs, 


enjoined. 
uſe of nitre is greatly recommended by Dr Dickſon, 


in bodily exerciſe. The effort too, alone, muy often 
be the exciting canſe. in thoſe: who abe already pre- 
diſpoſed ; = mote. particularly any violent exerciſe 
of reſpiration. Tit the predifpoſed, allo the difeaſe ma 
be occaſioned by arty of external violence. 
Progngſt. Hemmopt ere ſometimes be no more 
dangerous than a hemorrhagy from the nuſe zaswhen 
it happens to females; in conſequendo of a-fapprefſion. 
of their menſes; when, without any marks of 
poſition, it ariſes from external violence; or, Wat 
whatever cauſe aviſing, when it leaves o cungb, dyſp- 
neea, or other affection of the H behind it. Bat, 
ever. in theſe caſes, 4 danger may ariſe fromitoo 
a wound being made in the veſſels of the langs, from 
any quantity of red bloed being lef to ſtagnate in the 
ularby from any de- 


termmation of the blood: made into the veſſels of 


the lungs, which by renewing the ane may 


have theſe conſequences. 
Cure. In tlie treatment of this diſea da, with 4 ve 
of ſtopping the diſcharge, it is finſt neceſſary to haue 


recourſe to thoſe meaſtires which: tend to diminiſh tie 
impetus by which the blood is expelled; This is t 


be effected by a removal of plethora hen it ex; by 
diminiſhing the general impetus of circulation; by di. 
miniſhing local increaſed action when it takes — 
the veſſels of the lungs; and by producing a deter- 
mination of blood to other parts of the ſyſtem re- 
But befides practices dimi- 
impetus, it is often alſo neceſſary to employ 
ſuch as e the reſiſtance to the paſſage of 
blood through the ruptured veſſels of the lungs. 
With thefe views a variety of practices may he em- 
ployed, particularly blood. letting, aſtringents, refrige- 
rants, ſedatives, and the like. 

On this ſubject Dr Cullen differs from thoſe who 
preſcribe chalybeates and the Peruvian bark in the 
cure of hæmoptyſis. Both of cheſe, he obſerves, con- 
tribute to increaſe the phlogiſtic diatheſis then — 
ing in the ſyſtem, and the hæmopryſis from 
ſition is always accompanied with ſuch bene? a6 01 In- 
ſtead of theſe, therefore, he recommends blood letting 
in greater or ſmaller quantity, and more or leſs fre- 
quently repeated as the ſymptoms ſhall direct. At the 
ſame time cooling purgatives are to be employed, and 
every part of the antiphlogiſtie regimen is to be ſtrictiy 
In the London Medical Obſervations, the 


to whom its efficacy was made known by Dr Lether- 
land, phyſician to St Thomas's hoſpital, The melt 
commodious method of exhibiting it he found was in 
an clectuary. Pour ounces of conſerve. of roſes were 
made into an eleuary with half an ounce of nitre ; 
of which the bulk of a large nutmeg was directed to 
be given, four, ſix, or eight times a day, according to 
chen urgency T the caſc. 


tells us, have often — 3 and when given 


cure, and theres rexdonr 5 A 


'The ou effects of this, he 


geſtation, ſuch as failing and travelling in an eaſy 
carriage on 5 ve often proved a re- 
medy. When the cough is very Duble bm, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to exhibit Frequently''a mall 
doſe of an op,. Dr Diciſbo re us; t 
the nitre joined with ſpermaceti, or 7 e-tragacanth. 
comp. has produced w xe ood effects with "She elec- 
tuary abs 8. of which 


proedif. he at firſt conlidered ve conſerve only as a vehi- 


+ cle for the nitre, theu he means not to inſinuste 
that the former is _—_ deſtitute of efficaty.  - + 
When this hemerhagy has reliſted other modes of 
even from the 
mere quantity of blood evacuated,. that the pationt 
may fink under the diſcharge, bliſters, - particularly 
when applied to the breaſt, are often had recourſe 
to with great adenntage; nd the-vitviokc- acid, pro- 


perly diluted, both as an aſtringent and refrigerant, | 
is often employed with very you elfefts. 


PHTHTSTIS. 
ES Peanut CoM sgo Ayia. 
Phthifis Sauv. 


25 5. Lin. 208. var gig. 
101. 


3 
| Phrbifis-pulinenis, 2 1796. 
Aae Phalnficuy, fre un — 11 


L The Ow ropes 


1 3 Flor 11 > Phiſclog. * fl. e. „ | 


Phthiſis-ficea, Sauv. ip. 1 
Spe TH. The unde N gu- wa with a-rpertons- 


 Phikii 8 
Phthiſis humida, Sauv. ip. 2. 


Sometimes; notwithſtanding? / af thr care! ear 
tale, the hemeptyſis will 


_ pulmionalis, er cenfumption © — and fome- 
times an h 


æmoptyſis ain be the confequenee of this 
 diforder. Tt has been dee fuppofed, that 
an ulceration ef the jungs or plithifis was the natural 
2d almoſt neceſſary cbnſfequenee sf àm hæmoptyſis: 

but, according to Dr Cullen, chis is in geterel à miſ- 
take ; for there ate mam inſtances of a hæmoptyſis 
from external violence without being followed by any 
ulcetation. The ſume t ing has often berm obferved 


where the hæmeptyfis aroſe fröm art internal cauſe; 
and tliis not only th young perlons, when the diſeaſe 
returned for ſeveral times, but when it has often re- 


curred during the courſe of & long life ; and it may 
ea{ily be conceived; that a rupture of the veſſels of the 
lungs, as well as of the veſſels of the noſe, may be 
ſometimes healed. The cauſes of phthiſis, therefore, 
Dr Cullen reduces to five heads. 1. An bæmoptyſis. 


2 6 engs in conſequence of a 


Pneu 


enerate into a — > e 
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ſoppuration: but this is not to be determined 


ed; and it will be more certain ſtill, if no 


may be inferred from | 
miſſion of the pain which had before ſubſifted ; while 


Hemor- _— nonia. A. eatarrh. 4. An aſthma; and, 5. 
rhagis Tubercles. E | | 


| Probable- that it is occaſioned by particular circum- 


1. When a. phthiſis ariſes from an hzmoptyſis, it is 


tances ; and what theſe circumſtances are, may not al- 
ways be eaſily known. It is 2 that merely the 
degree of rupture, or ty repeated rupture, pre- 


venting the wound from healing, may occaſion an ul- 


cer or it is poſſible, that red 


in the bronchiz, become acrid, and erode the parts. 


But theſe hypotbeſes are not ſupported by any certain 


evidence; and from many obſervations we are led to 


think, that ſeveral other circumſtances muſt concur in 
producing the diſeaſe from hamoptyſis — 
2. The ſecond cauſe of an ulceration of the lungs 


mentioned above is a ſuppuration formed in conſa- 
quence of nonia. When a penepmonia, with ſy m- 
toms neither very violent nor very flight, has conti- 
nued for many days, it is to.be feared it will 2 
number of days; for, not only after the fourth, hut 


even after the tenth day, there have been examples of 
a peneumenia ending by a reſolution; and if the di- 


eaſe, has ſuffered ſome intermiſſion, and again recurred 
there may be inſtances of a reſolution happening at 2 
much later period from the beginning of the diſeaſe 
than that juſt now mentioned, But, if a moderate 
tracted to the 


14th day without any conſiderable re- 
miſſion, a 


ſuppuration is pretty certainly to be . 
of xe · 
ſolution have appeared, or if an oration which 


had appeared ſhall have again ceaſed, and the difficulty 
of breath; hon pings increaſed, while the other 


ſymptoms bave been rather abated. _ 


at in a n Tag the effuſion is wade which 
max lay the foundation of a ſuppuration, may be con- 


cluded from the difficulty of breathing becoming 
2 when the patient is in a hori 
| when. the patient 


2 or 
can lie more eaſily on the affected 
ſide. That, in ſuch caſes, a ſuppuration is actually 
begun, may be inferred from the patient's being ſre- 


quently affected with ſlight cold ſhiverings, and with a 


ſenſe of cold felt ſometimes in one ſametimes in an- 
other part of the body. We ferm the ſame conclu- 
ſion alio from the ſtate af the pulſe, which is com- 
monly leſs frequent and ſofter, but ſometimes quicker 
before. That a f e is already formed, 

ere being à conſiderable re- 


with this the cough and eſpecially the diſpnœa con- 
tinue, and are — increaſed. At the ſame time 
the frequency of the. pulſe is rather increaſed, the fe- 
veriſhſtate ſuiters conſiderable. exacerbations every even. 
ing, and by degrees a hectic fever in all its circum- 
ſtances comes to be formed. |  __. 

In this ſtate of ſymptoms, we conchide very confi- 
dently, that an abſceſs, or, as it is called, a vamica, is 
formed in ſome part of the pleura, and moſt frequently 
in that portion of it inveſting the Iungs. Here purulent 
matter frequently remains far ſome time, as if encloſed 
in a cyſt; but commonly not long before it comes to 


be either abſorbed and transfered to ſome other part 
of the body, or breaks through into the cavity of the 


that it pr 


| od effuſed, and not 
brought up entirely by coughing, may, by ſtagnating 


_ diſeaſe, in uu of proper remedies exaployed, be pro- 
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lungs, or into that of tlie thorax. In the latter caſe it Phthiſe. 
produces the diſeaſe called empyema , but it is when 


the matter is poured into the cavity of the bronchic: 


the caſe of empyema, the chief circumſtances cf a 


Phthiſis are indeed alſo preſents but we ſhall here con- 


ſider only that eaſe in which the abſceſs of the lungs 
gives occaſion to a purulent expectoration. 

An abſceſs of the lungs, in conſequence of pneumo- 
nia, is not always followed by a phthiſis; for ſome- 
times a hectic fever is not formed; the matter poured 
into the bronchiæ is a proper and benign pus, which 
frequently is coughed up very readily, and ſpit out; 
and though this purulent expectoration ſhould continue 
for ſome time, if it be without hectic fever, the ulcer 


Joon heals, and every morbid ſypmtom diſappears. 


This bas ſo frequently happened, that we may con- 
clude, that neither the acceſs of the air, nor the con- 


ſtant motion of the lungs, will prevent an ulcer of 


theſe parts from healing if the matter of it be well 
conditioned. An ,abſceis of the lungs, therefore, does 
not neceſlarily produce the phthiſis pulmonalis; and it 
it be followed by ſuch a diſeaſe, it muſt be in conſe- 
quence of particular circumſtanees which corrupt the 
purulent matter produced, render it unſuitable to the 
healing of the ulcer, and at the fame time make it af- 
ford an acximony, Which, abſorbed, produces a hec- 
tic fever and its conſequences. . Th 
een corruption ef the matter of ſuch abſceſſes may 
Win 


ſerum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had 
been joined with other matters which prevented that 
and gave 2 conſiderable acrimony to the whole. Or 


2. That the matter efuſed and converted into pus, 


merely by long ſtagnation in a vomica, or by its con- 
nection wich an empyema, had been ſo corrupted as 
to become unfit for the purpoſe of pus in the healing 
of the ulcer. Theſe ſeem to be poſſible cauſes of the 
corruption of matter in abſceſſes, fo as to make it the 


occaſion of a phthiſis in perſons otherwiſe ſound ; but 


it is probable that a pneumonic abſceſs eſpecially pro- 
duces phthiſis when it happens to perſons previouſly 
diſpoſed to that diſeaſe, and therefore only as concur- 
ring with ſome other cauſes of it. 

3- The third cauſe ſuppoſed to produce a phthiſis 


is acatarrhz which, in many cafes, ſeems in length of 


time to have the expeQoration of mucus preper to it 
gradually changed to an expectoration of pus; and at 
the ſame time by the addition of a hectic fever, the 
diſeaſe which was at firſt a pure eatarrh, is changed into 
a phthiſis. But this ſuppoſition is, in the opinions 
at leaſt of ſome phyſicians, liable to ſeveral difficulties. 
The. catarrh is properly an affection of the mucous 
glands of the trachea and bronchiæ analogous to. the 
caryze and leſs violent kinds of cynanehe tonſi Pans, 
which very ſeldom end in ſuppuration. And although 


a catarrh ſhould be diſpaſed to do ſo, che ulcer produ- 
ced might readily heal up, as it does in the caſe of 


2 cynanche tonfillaris ; and therefore ſhould not pro- 

duce a phthiſis. . UP 

5 Further, the catarrh, as purely the effect of cold, is 

generally a mild diſcaſe as well as of ſhort duration; 

and, according to Dr Cullen, there are at moſt but 

very few of the 8 caſes of it, which can be faid 
| e 2 two 


y conftitutes the phthiſis pulmonalis. In 


to ſeveral cauſes; as, 1. That the matter 
eſfuſed during the inflammation had not been a pure 
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| Hemor- to have ended in a phthifis. In all theſe caſes in which 


rhaziz this ſeems to have happened, he thinks it probable that 


the perſons affected were peculiarly prediſpoſed to 
phthiſis; and the beginning of phthilis ſo often reſem- 
bles a catarrh, that it may have been miſtaken for ſuch 
a diſeaſe. - It often happens alſo, to inereaſe the fal- 
lacy, that the application of cold, which is the moſt 
frequent cauſe of catarrh, is alfo frequently the exci- 
ting cauſe of the cough, which proves to be the be- 


ginning of a phthiſis. 


Many phyſicians have ſuppoſed that an acrimony of 
the fluids eroding ſome of the veſſels of the lungs is a 
frequent cauſe of ulceration and phthiſis; but this ap- 
pears to Dr Cullen to be a mere ſuppoſition. He ac- 
knowledges, that in many caſes an acrimony ſubliſting 


* 


this acrimony operates by producing tubereles, rather ie [ | n are 
WT nt thoſe of a fair complexion, fine and foft ſkin; florid 
cheeks, and a flender make; with high cheek-bones, 


than by any direct eroſion. 


But notwithſtanding theſe objections, experience af. 
fords numerous examples of caſes in which a diſeaſe 
long ſubſiſting under the form of catarrh has at laſt 


degenerated into phthiſis, and proved fatal from ſu- 


pervening heQic fever. It muſt, however, at the ſame 


chronic ſtate after ſubſiſting for many years, has of it- 

ſelf often proved fatal without inducing phthiſis. 
4. If phthiſis does not frequently follow catarrh, it 

is ſtill more rarely a conſequence of aſthma. Innume- 


rable examples are unqueſtionably afforded' of that dif: 


eaſe fubſiſting for many years without any ſymptom 
whatever of phthiſis as a conſequence of it. But at 


the ſame time, there are unqueſtionable examples of 


phthiſis deriving its origin from aſthma; which, how- 
ever, probably happens only in cafes where a peculiar 
ſtate of the lungs at the ſame time takes place: But 
without the concurrence of aſthma, this ſtate would 


fection. | 
5. Of all the cauſes formerly mentioned, phthiſis 
moſt frequently ariſes from tubercles. Dr. Simmons 


informs us, that he has had opportunities of e | 


the bodies of many people who died in this way, an 

never found them totally abſent, He has hkewiſe ſeen 
them in ſubjects of different ages, who had been troubled 
with no ſymptoms of an affection of the breaſt durin 

their lifetime. In theſe, however, they were fmall, 
and few in number. 'This proves that they may exiſt 
without inconvenience till they begin to diſturb the 
functions of the lungs by their ſize and number; or 
till ſome degree of inflammation be excited, either by 
accidental cauſes, or by certain changes that take 
place within their ſubſtance ; for as yet we know but 
little of their true nature. Theſe little tumors vary in 
their conſiſtence; in ſome they are” compoſed of a 
pulpy ſubſtance, and in others approach more to the 
nature of ſcirrhous. They are moſt commonly formed 
in conſequence of a certain conſtitutional prediſpoſi- 


tion; but whatever is capable of oceaſioning a morbid 


irritability of the lungs ſeems alſo to be capable of ge- 
nerating them. Thus the ſpaſmodic aſthma frequent- 


by ends in tubereles and conſumption; and it is not 


unuſual for millers, ſtone-cutters, and others, to die 


conſumptive, from their being fo conſtantly expoſed 


to duſt, which in theſe caſes probably acts by produ- 


not of itſelf have been ſufficient for inducing the af. 


lungs, from 


that the generality 


that ſcythe-grinders are ſabje& to a diſeaſe of the 


om particles of ſand mixing with iron-duſt, 
which among themſelves they call the 
Turbercles, however, in by much the | 
of inſtances, have their ſource from a ferophulous diſ- 
poſition; and fome eminent phyſicians have ſuppoſed 
of pulmonary conſumptions are of 
this kind. This notion, however, they have perhaps 
carried too far; they have probably been miſled by 
theſe tuberculous coneretions which, without good rea- 


mY 


ſon, have been ſuppoſed to be diſeaſed glands, and of 


bercles may likewife ſome- 


_ courſe analogous to the glandular affections we meet 
with in the fcrophula. 
liſting times be owing to the ſudden repulſion of cutaneous 
in ſome part of the fluids is the cauſe of the diſeaſe ; 
but obſerves that it is at the ſame time probable,' that 


eruptions, or of the matter of exanthemata, &c. or to 
other cauſes. > * 1 881778 8 2 8 1 15 : 1 | 1 
The perſons who are moſt liable to conſumption are 


hollow temples, long neck, ſhoulders 


wings, narrow cheſt; and a remarkable prommence of 


the proceſſes of the os facrum. ” To theſe” marks we 
may add, that of found teeth; which, as the diſeaſe ad- 
time be allowed, that catarrh, degenerating into a 


vances, uſually become ofa milky white colour, and 


more or leſs tranſparent. Of thoſe who are carried off 
ter num- 


by this difeaſe, *Dr Simmons aſſerts, the 
ber will be found never to have had a cartous tooth. 
This circumſtance, however, does not ſeem to us to 
hold ſo generally as Dr Simmons is diſpoſed to ima- 
ine: and inſtances not un 


frequently occur of pati- 


ents dying of phthiſis, although they have had many 


teeth ſubjected to caries; and ſome of theſe beginning 


even at an early period of life. 

| Perſons of the above defcription often remain for 
a long time withont feeling any other inconvenience 
than ſome oppreſſion at the breaſt in moiſt weather, 
or in hot apartments. Their breathing is eaſily hur- 
ried, ſometimes by the ſlighteſt motion; and they be- 


77 
however, they feel no heat or painful ſenſation in the 


breaſt. As the evil increaſes,” the patient begins to 


be attacked with a flight, frequent, and dry cough, 


which is moſt tronbleſome in the night-time. © But 
this, by proper care, is often relieved ; and the patient 
remains in this ſtate for a conſiderable time, and even 
for many years, if he be ſenſible of his danger, and 
careful to guard againſt it by a ſairable manner of li- 
ving. More commonly, however, we find the cough 
increaſing, and ſometimes accompanied with more or 
leſs catarrh. This is ufually aſcribed to cold; and 
but too generally neglected, till the diſeaſe become 
alarming by its obſtinacy and its effects. This may 


be conſidered as the beginning, or firſt period, of the 


diſeaſe. During this 
dry from the firſt ; and 
the form of a catarrh, is 
expectoration of mucus, | 
When the cough begins in the form of a catarrh, 
and appears to be occaſioned by an increaſed ſecretion 
of a thin ſaltiſh mucus irritating the membrane of the 
trachea, all judicious practitioners agree in recom- 
mending an attention to regimen, the ſree uſe of dilu- 


75 the cough is ſometimes 
ometimes, when it begins in 
attended with more or leſs 


ting liquors, bland emulſions, ſmall doſes of nitre, the 


taking away a few ounces of blood if there be much 
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cing ſimilar concretions :' and Dr Kirkland obferves, Phthic, 


*. 


ee eee 
reater number 
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inflammation, the airiling the ſteams of warm water 


rhagiz” by means of the machine contrived for that purpoſe, 
— .andoccaſional uſe of ſuch a doſe of elixir parego- 


. ricum as, will be ſufficient to allay the irritation of the 
.bronchiz, and to promote à gentle moiſture on the 
ſkin. Theſe methods will generally be found to be 
efficacious, eſpecially if the patient's chamber be of a 
moderate temperature, and he carefolly avoid expnfſure 
to a cold, damp; or raw air, till the complaint be re- 
moved. In caſes in which the cough has been obſti- 
nate; and the inflammatory ſymptoms conſiderable, 
Dr Simmons has often experienced the great advan- 
tages of the warm bath, the heat of which did not 


erceed 92. When this is had recourſe to, the patient 


ſhould remain in itonly a very few minutes, and go 
| ſoon aſterwards to bed; but not with a view to force 
ſweat by an increaſed weight of bed- clothes, as is too 
_ often injudiciouſty practiſed. 1 
Patients of a conſumptive habit, who have had an 

attack: of this: kind at the beginning of winter, are 

particularly liable to a return K 9 — complaint during 
the continuance of the cold ſeaſon, on the ſlighteſt oc- 
caſion and with greater violence. A is there- 
fore to be carefully againſt; and nothing will 


be found to do this more eſſectually than the uſe of 


focks and a flannetunder-waiſtcoat. The uſe of flan- 


nel has been condemmed by ſeveral medical writers as 
inereaſing the inſenſible perſpiration ; but in the pre- 


ſent caſe, to ſay nothing of ſome others in which it 


may be uſeful, it will in general be found to have the 
beſt effects. It will t a too great determina- 

tion to the lungs, rr. ſhould not be left off till the 
approach of fummer. In ſome few inſtances in which 
flannel was found 30 have a diſagreeable effect, a piece 
of dimity, worn over the breaſt next the ſkin, prevent- 
ed the return of colds and coughs in perſons of a deli- 
cate habit, who had before been liable to them on the 
ſlighteſt occaſions, Shirts made of cotton cloth are 
much more effectual than linen in preſerving an equable 
temperature of the ſurface, and guarding againſ the 
action of external cold; while at the fame time they are 
much more pleaſant to moſt people than even the fineſt 
flannel. In theſe caſes, circumſtances; that are ſeem- 
ingly of the moſt triffling nature become of import- 

, ne IR LE 1 19%, 
. Sometimes the cough is occaſioned by an immediate 
inflammation of ſome part of the lungs, from ſome 
of the uſual cauſes of inflammation ; and when this 


1 


happens no time is to be loſt in removing it. To do 


this will perhaps require more than one bleeding, to- 
gether with a {tric attention to a cooling plan of diet 
| diluting drinks, the inhalation of warm ſteams, and if 
convenient the uſe of the warm bath: but above all, 
the ſpeedy application of a large bliſter as near as may 
be to the ſuppoſed ſeat of the inflammation. The 
cough, in this caſe, will often remain after the original 


— 


complaint is abated. A prudent uſe of opiates at 


bed- time, either by themſelves or co ' with 

y and mucilaginous medicines, will then gene- 
rally be uſed as a ſedative and antiſpaſmodic. ' 
In this, as well as in the catarrhal cough juſt now 
mentioned, many practitioners are too eager to admi- 
niſter the Peruvian bark, with the view, as they term 
it, of bracing up the patient: but this never fails to 


_ ſometimes in the direction of 
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often irreparable miſchief. | 

And here it will not be foreign to our ſubje& to 
obſerve, that a ſymptomatic cough, which has its riſe 
not from catarrh or from an immediate inflammation 
of the lungs, but from their ſympathy with the ſto- 
mach, has ſometimes laid the foundation of phthiſis, 
from its having been miſtaken, and of courſe impro- 
perly. treated. It ſeems to be owing to a redundancy 


or vitiated ſtate of the bile or to ſome affetion of 


the ſtomach, which it is perhaps not eafy to define. It 
is ſometimes a concomitant of other bilious ſymptoms ; 
and when this happens to be the caſe, it cannot eaſily 
be miſtaken ; but we ' ſometimes find it occurin 

ſingly, and in generalattacking perſons of a ſedentary 
life. Dr Stoll of Vienna, who has noticed this cough 
has very properly given it the name of tuſſit flomachica. 
This complaint is ſo far from being relieved by bleed- 
ing that it conſtantly grows worſe after it, eſpecially 
if the evacuation be in any conſiderable quantity. The 
oily. remedies ſeldom fail to exaſperate this cough, 
which at firſt is dry, frequent, and often extremely 
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increaſe the cough, and of courſe to do great and very Vhthifs. 


violent, but which ſeldom fails to give way to one or 


two gentle pukes, and the occaſional uſe of mild ca- 
tharties. The cough, as in other caſes, often conti- 
nues from habit afterthe cauſe that gave riſe to it has 
been removed, and may then be checked by opiates, 
When the diſeaſe has been neglected, or our at- 
tempts to remove it in the beginning have failed, both 
of which cireumſtances but too frequently happen, 
the patient begins to complain of a foreneſs, and o 
ſlight lancinating pains ſhooting through the breaſt 
| + mediaſtinum, and 
ſometimes confined chiefly to one fide. The foreneſs 
is pretty conſtant, and much inereaſed by the cough. 
The pain in the fide often prevents the patient from 
lying on the ſide affected; and this inability of lying 
except on one fide, frequently oceurs even when no 
ſuch pain is felt. In this ſtage of the diſeaſe, fluſh- 
ing heats arefelt in the palms of the hands and ſoles 
of the feet: the breathing is ſhort and laborious ; and 
it is not long before the patient begins to expectorate 
a thin and Fothy phlegm, at firſt in ſmall quantities 


coughed up with difficulty, and ſome pain of the breaſt 


and now and then ftreaked with blood: this may be 
conſidered as the inflammatory period of the diſeaſe, to 
which ſucceeds the ſuppurative ſilage. In the latter, the 
expectoration becomes more copious and purulent, the 
breath proportionably offenſive, and the exacerbations 
of the heQtic fever more conſiderable : an increaſed 
quickneſs of the pulſe comes on about the middle of 
the day; but the moſt conſiderable paroxyſm of the fe- 
ver is at night, and at firſt continues till towards morn- 
ing, commonly till three or four o'clock, when it te 
minates in a ſweat, which uſually begins upon che 
breaſt, As the diſeaſe advances, theſe ſweats become 
more profuſe, and ſome times come on almoſt as ſoon 
as the pulſe begins to quicken, but without affording 
any relief to the pa jent. During the exacerbations, 
we obſerve a circumſcribed redneſs of the cheeks, 
while the reſt of the face is pale, and appears as if it 
were not clean waſhed. The coſtzveneſs that com- 
monly accompanies the beginning of the diſeaſe is 
uſyally ſucceedzd by a diarthap; the ſpitting leſſens 


and. 
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Hemor- and all the purulent matter ſeems to be carried down- 
bag wards, The waſting of the fat, and the loſs of nou- 

y riſhment occaſion the nails to curve inwards, the hair 

to fall off, and the eyes to ſink in their ſockets, In 
the mean time, the legs commonly ſwell; till at len 
death cloſes a ſcene which 'is melancholy: to all but 

the patient himſelf, who in general continues ſenſible 

to 46 laſt moment, and even then indulges a vain 

hope of prolonging a miſerable exiſtence, In ſome 
caſes, and that not unfrequently, a deliriura comes on 
towards the cloſe of the difegſe.  ' 1 
The hectic fever that attends this and forme other 

chronic diſeaſes is evidently the effect of acrimony, 

and moſt commonly of pus abſorbed and carried 
into the circulation. The nature of this 'acrimony, 

and the different irritability of different patients, .are 
probably the ſources of the variety we obſerve. in fe- 
vers cf this denomination ; a variety which is doubt- 


leſs much greater than we are aware of. Thus we i 


find that the matter of the ſmallpox excites a fever 
of this kind; but this ſecondary fever, as it is called, 
differs from the hectic attendant on conſumptionss 
nor does the latter correſpond with that which ſome» 
times accompanics the ſuppuration of a cancerous ul- 
cer. In the pulmonary conſumption, or at leaſt in 
the third ſtage of it, the fever indueed often appears 
to be of the putrid kind, and has been denominated 
 febris bectica putrida by the n Morton, who con- 
ſiders it as being combined with a peripneumonic er 
inflammatory fever, which reeurs as often as freſh tu - 
bercles begin to inflame. For although we have named 
one period of the diſeaſe the inflammatory, and another 
the /uppurative period, yet we are not to ſuppoſe that 
the latter is exempt from inflammation. While met- 
ter is poured into the bronchiz, or abſorbed and ear - 
ried into the ſyſtem from one part of the lungs, other 
parts are in a crude ſtate of inflammation, or advan- 
cing towards ſuppuratien ; ſo that, on examining the 
tungs of perſons who die conſumptive, we find lome 
tubercles that are fmall and juſt formed, ſome that 
are large and full of matter, and others that are in a 
{tate of ulceration. This eaſily accounts for the oe- 
caſional combination of inflammatory ſymptoms with 
thoſe cf the putrid heftic. When the matter ab- 
ſorbed is a laudable pus, as in the eaſe of a pſoas ab- 
ſcels, we find the form of the hectic ſever differing 
from either of thoſe we have mentioned. 74S 
Cure. In theſe different periods of the diſeaſe, the 
curative indications are ſufficiently obvieus. To pre- 
vent the formation of freſh tubercles; to obviate the 
inflammation of thoſe already formed ; to promote 
their reſolution ; to allay morbid irritability, the cough, 
and other troubleſome fymptoms ; and, above all, to 
check the tendency to the hectie Rate, are the views 
that every rational phyſician prepaſes to himſelf in the 
treatment of the genuine congſumption. We know of 
no medicines that can exert their ſpecific effects upon 
tae lungs by diſſolving tuberculous concretions; nor 
is it probable, from what we know of the animal 
c my, that any ſuch will ever be diſcovered. Vet 
medicines that operate in a general manner upon the 
ſykem, may, by promoting abſorption, and diminiſh- 


ing the determination to the lungs, tend to diſpetitgy, tian wit 
tubercles, or to prevent their formation. There 358 O be e 
es longer than is conſiſtent with the mother's ability. 


not wanting inſtances of wonderful recoveries in ca 


geh ſelf, will be very cautious how he aſſerts that a dif | 


ciſe, and change of air, are pretty generally recom- 
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where the evil was ſuppoſed 0 be beyond the power Phta fl. 
of phyfic; and in ſome, where „ebe was leſt to 
herſelf; fo that a phyſician ho has obſerved che va. 
rious and powerful reſources nature has witkin her- 
caſe is incurable. JFF 
; "The moſt formi able effects of ulcerated lungs are 
the abſorption and conſequent. hectic. It ſeems evi- 
dent, that, in many caſes, death is brought on by this, 
rather than by the lungs themfelves being rendered 
unfit for che purpoſes ot reſpiration. 80 if we 
can obviate the effects of the abſorption, diminiſii the 
preternatural determination to the lungs; and fulfil the 
other general indications juſt now mentioned, we may 
very often enable nature to recover herſelf; It may 
be alleged indeed, that the phyſician's art has hitherto 
proved very unſucceſsful in theſe cafes ; but may not 
this be owing to the remedhes that are employed be- 

ng very Ain duch an art infiviealto the cure, 
The Peruvian bark is, perhaps, the moſt common- 
ly employed of any, and often confided in as an ul- 
imate reſdurte in theſe caſes. But beſides this, the 
elixir of vitriol, the balſums, and frequent bleedings, 
have each had their partizans. The uſe of bliſters 
and iſſues, opiates, a milk and vegetable diet, exer- 


mended by all. Concerning the bark, Default long 
ago obſerved, that it kad been productive of great 
miſchief in conſumptive caſes; and Dr Fothergill, in 
a paper lately publiſbed by him on-this ſubject, very 
judiciouſly remarks, that the bark is ſo far from 
curing the hectie fever ariſing from diſtempered lungs, 
that according ta the beſt of his obſervations, it not 
only takes up that. time which might probably have 
been better employed in the uſe of other medicines, 
but fer the moſt part aggravates the diſeaſe beyond 
remedy. Indeed it has been the opinion of ſeveral 
attentive obſervers, that, whenever pus or or any kind 
of matter excites. an hectic fever, by being abſorbed 
and carried into the circulation, the Peruvian bark 
will never fail to exaſperate the complaint, eſpecially 
if it be accompanied with any degree of inflammatory 
diatheſis, unleſs: the matter has a free outlet from the 
ſyſtem; as in che caſe of abſceſſes, for inſtance, in 
which we often find the bark productive of excellent 
effacts. It is likewiſe well known to be uſed as a to- 
nic, to obviate the effects of fluor albus, or any other 
unmoderate eraeuation in delicate perſons, which, by 
enfeebling the ſyſtem, very often lays the foundation 
of ꝓhthiſis: but the moment we have reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the lungs: are ulcerated, efpecially if this ul- 
ceration be atttended with anmflammatory diſpoſition; 
or if the ſeparation of vitiated pus be the conſequence 
of a peculiar increaſed morbid action of the veſſels at 
the part, it ought to be laid aſide; and in the genuine 
tuberculous conſumption, perhaps it is at all times in- 
ad miſſible. i” SO | e 
Dr Fothergill, however, obſerves, that chere are 
two cauſes of conſumptions, which often produce fymp- 
toms o ſimilar to thoſe of the genuine phthiſis, as ſome- 
times to have led him to a uſe of the bark. in ap- 
parent tendeneies to a genuine pulmonary conſump- 
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nagie lower tlaſſes of ſemales of | 
—— cate and tender. In ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, ſome ' 


o 


conſtitutions naturally deli- 


flight cold brings on a zough, which increaſes gradu- 
2 | it produces the true pulmonary 
ere the bark 


coniumption. en early, in mode- 


excellent uſee. 


from abſceſſes, ihe greater. operations of ſurgery, 4 


copious and conſtant four abus, of ſimilar 2 | 


cvacuations.. . That the bark is, for the moſt part, & 
uſe in theſe cafes, when. the lungs are not inflamed, 


is indubirable ; and if they be fo affected, but not be- 


ond a certain degree, is alſo efficacious in p- 
has forges progftets of the conſurnption. Kt 

In phthiſical complaints ſucceeding ſack ſituations, 
a prudent trial of the bark ſeems necefiary. Small 
doſes of the dec oction, either alone, or jomed with 
the faline mixture or ſuch other additions as the 
phyſician thinks proper, may be given. But if che 
breath becomes more tight and oppreſſed, the 2 
dry, the pulſe more quick and hard, and eſpecially 


if flight tranſitory pains or ſtitches about the tho- 
omplained of, a perſeve- 
rance in the uſe of the burk will increaſe the diſcaſe. 


rat are more frequently c 


If ſuch alſo ſhould be the appearances in the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe, or, from whatever cauſe, it the 
bark be accompanied with ſuch efte&s, the uſe of 
it ought to be Wich- held. | 
If, on the other hand, no pain, tightneſs, or op- 
preſſion is perceived, and there appears a maniteſt 
abatement of the ſymptoms, it will be adviſable \o 
proceed, The adminiftration of this medicine, how- 
ever, requires a judicious obſerver; and it ought 
meither to he given in the early inflammatory {tage 
of- this diſeaſe, nor he continued in any ſubſequent 
period, if it produce the effects abovementioned. 

By its tonic vittues it will often enable nature to 
conquer many difficulties. In confirmation of this 


remark, Dr Forhergill tarther objerves, chat he has 
ſeen it of uſt in promoting expectoration, when this 


became deficient trom want of ſtrength towards the 


end of peripneumonic ſevers; but that it ſtops this 


diſcharge, changes ſlght wandering pains into ſuch 
as are — and increaſes them il all their eon- 
enees, in a variety of caſes. . 
The <lixir of vitriol, or the pure vitnolic acid pro- 
perly diluted, though in many inſtances a highly uſe- 
ful remedy, is often exhibited in conſumptive caſes 
with no leſs impropriety than the bark. This me- 
dicine, from its aftringency, is obviouſly improper 


in the inflammatory ſtate of the diſeaſe. But in 


the latter ſtage, when a general tendency to putre- 
faction takes place, it is ſerviceable in reſiſting the 
effect; it reſtrains the colliquative ſweats ;, and if the 
lungs be not injured paſt reparation, it is allowed 
to be a very uſeful auxiliary. 


Briſtol water in this diſeaſe. The experienced author 

laſt mentioned informs us, that he has ſeen many per- 
ſons recover from pulmonary di eaſes after drinking 
theſe waters, whoſe cure feemed to be doubtful from 
any other proceſs; and he thinks this cireumſtance, 
added to the general reputation: of Brificl-waters' in 
is 4 


ly motion, has returned faint and 
parently worſe. This obſervation on the fame perſon 
has been ſo frequently made, as to point out clearly the 
times when this exerciſe ſhall not do hurt in con- 
In this difcafe, the pulſe, however 


ace ME N IO IN . 
Hamer, This caſe” frequently occurs among the middling and 


tol z otherwiſe a journey thither w 
out benefit, but may even prove detrimental. 


Some Have imagined, that the journey, a better air, 
change of ination and of objects, have contributed 
to the patient's recovery; and theſe may doubtlefs be 
of advantage. It ſeems, however, that the water drank 
freſh at the pump, actually contains principles condu- 
crve to the recovery of patients affected with phthifical 
cemplaints, It ſeems to poſſeſs a fight calcareous 


ſtypticity, and perhaps the air it contains may alſo 


have an antieptic quality. On the whole, it appears 
to be an efficacious medicine, and is ofien füund of 


remarkable benefit to conſumptive patients. 
Change of air, particularly from good to bad, is 
of great cotrfequence in all chronic diſeaſes of the 


lungs. In conſumptive caſes, the air of all large c. 


ties is found to be particularly injurious. 


n has been much recommended in the 
1 The benefit of exercif: has alſo 
been ſtrongly urged by many wri ers; but, however 
falutary when properly uſed, it certainly onght to be 


cure of this diſeaſe, 


regulated with difcretion. Dr Dickſon declares 
himſelf of opinion, that riding on horſeback in con- 
ſumptive caſes is moſt commonly hurtfol, without 
{ach r 
ed. g 
ride of an hour or Wo in the morning, was very 


much recruited, and who, at another time, in the af. 


ternoon and evening, without ubbſergoing more bodi- 
attiguid, and ap- 


ſuLuptive caſes. 
calm in the morning, becomes more frequent in the 


afternoon and night, attended with heat and other- 


feveriſh ſymptoms. Exerci e thereſore, at this time, 
can only add to the miſchief of the fever. For this. 
reaſon he prudently recommends to all hectic per- 


ſons, eſpecially thoſe who ſhall travel to dittant 
places on account of a better air, or the benefit ex- 


cted from any particular water, that their travelling 


uld be ſlow, congned to a very few hours, and 


only in the morning. 


Ex rciſe on horſe-back ſeems to be chiefly benefi- 
cal in thoſe cates where conſumption is a ſe: ondary 
For example, in the nervous atrophy; in 


diſeaſe. 
the hypochondriacal conſumption; or when it is the ef- 
fect of long continued intermittents, or of congeſtions 
in any of the abdominal vilcera; ar, in a word, when- 
ever the conſumption is not attended with an inſamed 
or ulcerated fate of the lungs; long journeys on horſe- 
back wilthe beneficial. Such a practice may likewiſe 


| | be highly uſeſul in obviating an attack of plithiſis, or 
Various are the opinitors eonceriiing the efficacy of 


in carrying off a dry huſky cough in. a perſon of a con- 
ſnmptive hablit, when there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


nv: -tubexcles are as yet formed. On the other 


hand, in the confirmed phthiſis, when the lungs are 
inflamed. or ulcerated, much or violent exerciſe will 
be improper; and there have been inſtances where 
the death of the patient was eyidently accelerated by 


1. 


not only be with 


egulations as in general have been little regard - 
For mitance, he has know a perſon who, by a 
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phthifical caſes, affords ſufficient inducement to re- Phtluſis. 

commend the trial of them in che early ſlages of fach 

complaints. It is, however, before the approach of a 

confirmed ꝓhthiſis that patients ought to repair to Briſ- 
I 
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Hemor- - it, The exercie therefore ſhould be gentle, propor- account of the effects of ſwinging, employed as a fe- | Phihity, 
rthagiz tioned to the ſtrength of the patient, and employed mod the pulmonary conſumption and heftic feveõ. 

only in the morning. In fine weather, an eaſy open In this treatiſe Dr Smyth contends, that ſea-air, in , 


carriage is perhaps the moſt eligible, not only on ac- 
count of its being open to the air, but becauſe it af- 
fords that kind of agitation which is moſt wanted! in 
theſe caſes. For if we conſider the different modes of 
exerciſe, we ſhall find that walking, though the beſt 
exerciſe in health, as it employs the moſt muſcles, is 
the worſt for the ſickly, who ſhonld have the benefit 
of exerciſe without fatigue. Riding on horſeback 
agitates the viſcera more than walking, and is there- 
fore preferable to it in many chronic diſeaſes ; but. 
when a preternatural determination to the lungs has 
taken place; it will be liable to increaſe the. eyil, 
and may likewiſe be hurtful by the fatigue that at- 
tends it. oe theſe rr will be 1 „ 
begin with a carriage; and i patient gain ſtregth, 
| Fe. the diſeaſe ns; recourle may ee be 
had to horſe-exerciſG. 2 EY; 

I be gentle motion of a coach has been often found 
of great utility in pulmonary complaints. Its efficacy 


ſeems to depend chiefly on its increaſing the determi- 


nation to the ſurface of the body. The nauſea which 
this motion excites in ſome perſons is an effect of this 
increaſed determination, It has therefore been found 
beneficial in hzmoptyſis ; and Dr Simmons mentions 
the caſe of a lady, who, after trying various remedies 
to no purpoſe, was cured of this complaint by trayel- 
ling ſeveral hundred miles through different parts of 
England in her own coach. At firſt, whenever ſhe 
tarried three or four days in any place, the diſorder 
began to return again; but at length by perſevering in 
ker journeys, it ually went off. Default, who 
practiſed at Bourdeaux about 40 years ago, tells us, 
he ſent ſeveral conſumptive patients to Bareges, and 
with good ſucceſs; but that in theſe caſes his reliance 
was not ſo much upon the Bareges waters, as upon the 


motion of the carriage and the change of air in a jour-, 


ney of more than 00 leagues. e 
It is now pretty generally acknowledged, that the 
good effects of ſea- voyages in conſumptive caſes de- 
pend more upon the conſtant and uniform motion of 
the ſhip, than upon any particular impregnation of the 
ſea- air; although this from its coolneſs and purity may 
likewiſe be of great uſe, eſpecially in the hot months, 
when ſea- voyages are generally undertaken by con- 
ſumptive patients. The ancients were no ſtrangers to 
this remedy; and amongſt the Romans it was no un- 
uſual thing for conſumptive perſons to ſail to Egypt. 
Pliny obſerves, that this was done not for the ſake of 
the climate, but merely on account of the length of 
the voyage. | „ = 
Many of the Engliſh phyſicians have recommended 
a voyage to Liſben in theſe caſes, When this is done, 
the proper ſeaſon of the year ſhodld be carefully at- 
tended to. Dr Simmons knew a gentleman who went 
thither with ſymptoms of, incipient phthiſis, and who 
experienced ſome relief during the courſe of the voy- 


age; but happening to arrive at Liſbon at the begin- 


ning of the rainy teaſon, the diſeaſe, was ſoon greatly 
increaſed, and terminated fatally, _ | | 
Another ſpecies of motion has of late heen extolled 
as highly uieful in conſumptive caſes. Dr James 
Carmichael Smyth of London, has lately publiſhed an 


place of being of advantage is conſtantly: prejudicial - 
to hectie and conſumptive patients, and even to thoſe - 
who have a tendency to ſuch complaints. He thinks, 
therefore, that the henefit derived from ſea-voyages : 
,muſt certainly be referred to ſome other cauſe. In 
. ſtating his ſentiments on this ſubject, he attempts to 
eſtabliſh a diſtinction between exerciſe. and motion. 
By exerciſe, he underſtands muſcular, action, or 
the exertion of the loco- motive powers of the body 
either alone or combined. This he repreſents as in- 
creaſing the force and frequency of the heart's con- 
traction, the velocity and momentum of the blood, - 
the quickneſs of breathing, the heat, the irritability, . 
and the tranſpiration of the whole body. By motion, 
in contradiſtinction to exerciſe, he means ſuch motion 
as is not neceſſarily accompanied with any agitation 
or ſuccuſſion of the body, and which is totally inde- 
. pendent of any muſcular exertion. The effects of 
this, both on the heart, the lungs, and indeed on the 
, ſyſtem iu, general, he conſiders as of the ſedative kind ; 
thus it ſuſpends the action of coughing, and leſſens 
the frequency of the pulſe. He is, therefore, led to 
refer the good effects of ſea - voyages entirely to this 
cauſe. And on theſe grounds he was led to conclude, . 
that the motion given n might be of equal 
if not greater ſervice, This concluſion, we are told, 
in the treatiſe above alluded to, experience in many 
caſes has fully confirmed. And he recommends it as 
a mode of cure which may be employed with advan- 
tage in every ſtage of phthiſis. While, however, the 
reaſoning of Dr Smith on this ſubject ſeems to be 
liable to many objections, we are ſorry to add, that 
his obſervations in practice have by no means been con- 
fixmed by thoſe of others, who have had recourſe to 
this mode of cure. 2 


The beſt adapted diet in conſumptive caſes is milk, 
particularly that of aſſes. It may however be remark- 
ed, that there are conſtitutions in which this ſalutary 
nutriment ſeems to diſagree. A propenſity to gene- 
rate bile, or too ſtrong a diſpoſition to aſcency from a 
weakneſs of the digeſtive organs, both merit atten- 
tion. Whey, either from cows or goat's milk, ap- 
pears to be more ſuitable in the former caſe; and for. 
correcting acidity, lime- water may be added to the 
milk. The method of adding rum or brandy to aſſes 
or cows milk, ſhould be uſed with great caution; for- 
vhen added beyond a cert in quantity, as is often the 
caſe, they not only coagulate the milk, but heat the 
body; by which means the former diſagrees with the 
patient, and the ſpirit augments the diſeaſQ. 
In conſumptive caſes, Dr Simmons obſerves, that 
_ the patient's taſte ſhould be conſulted ; and ſays that a 
. moderate uſe of animal food, where the ſalted and high- 
ſeaſoned kinds are avoided, is not to be denied. Shell- 
fiſh, particularly oyſters, are uſeful as well as ſnails; 
| ſwallowed whole, or boiled in milk. N 
| Repeated bleedings, in ſmall quantities, are conſi- 
dered in conſumptive caſes as highly advantagequs : 
and in particular circumſtances they, undoubtedly are 
ſo; for inſtance, when the conſtitution apparently - 
. abounds with blood; when the fluid drawn off is ex- 
tremely fizy ; when there is much pain in the breaſt ; 


Prifiics 3 
Hemor- aid when veneſection is followed by an abatement of 
- thagi® every ſymptom. In theſe caſes, bleeding is certainly 


N MEDI 


proper, and-ought to be repeated ſo long as it ſeems 
to be attended with advantage. In very delicate con- 
Kitutions, however, even where the pulſe is quick, with 
ſome degree of fulneſs, and the blood laſt drawn 
RY fizy, it may not prove equally ſervice- 


- | It deſerves'to be remarked, that the inflammatory 
appearance of the blood is not alone a ſufficient reaſon 


for bleeding; but, in determining the propriety of this 


evacuation, all other circumſtances ſhould be confider- 
ed; ſuch as the patient's age, ſtrength, habit, and the 
Nate of the diſeaſe. | BET 

AA remark which has been judiciouſly made by Dr 
--Fothergill, ought not to be omitted in the account of 
this diſeaſe. It is, that young delicate females, from 
the age of 15 or 16, and upwards, are often ſubject 
to conſumptions. When the diſeaſe has advanced con- 
ſiderably, the men/es, if they have made their appear- 
ance, moſt generally ceaſe. This ala1ms their female 
friends, and they call upon the phyfician to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours for reſtoring the diſcharge ; belie- 
ving the ceſſation of it to be the immediate caule of 
the phthiſical complaint. Induced by their ſolicita- 


tions, medicines have ſometimes been adminiſtered, 


which, without obtaining this end, have tended to ag- 
gravate the diſtemper. This deficiency is often of no 
real diſadvantage in thoſe caſes; and in many the eva- 
cuation would prove injurious, by diminiſhing the 
ſtrength, which is already too much inpaired. Even 
"ſmall bleedings at the regular periods have often done 
more harm than good. A ſudden ſuppreſſion may re- 
-quire bleeding: but when the evacuation fails through 
want of ſtrength, and from poverty of blood, the re- 
newal of it increaſes the diſeaſe. + X | 
Beſides theſe remedies, Dr Simmons ſtrongly recom- 
mends a frequent repetition of vomits. Many phyſi- 
cians have ſuppoſed, that where there is any increaſed 
determination to the langs, vomits do miſchief ; but 
Dr Simmons is perſuaded, that inſtead of augmenting 
they diminifh'this determinatian ; and that much good 
may he expected from a prudent uſe of this remedy, 
than which none has a more general or powerful effect 
on the ſyſtem. If any remedy be capable of diſperſing 
à tubercle, he believes it to be vomits. The affections 
-ofthe liver, that ſometimes accompanypulmonarycom- 
plaints, give way to repeated emetics ſooner than to 
any other remedy. In ſeveral caſes where the cough 
und the matter expectorated, the fluſhing: heats, loſs 
ef appetite, and other ſymptoms, threatened the moſt 
fatal event; the complaints were greatly relieved, and 
in others wholly removed, by the frequent uſe of eme- 
ties. Orher ſuitable remedies were indeed employed 
at the ſame time; but the relief the patients generally 
experienced aſter the emetic, was a ſufhictent proof 
of its ſalutary operation. By this, however, he does 
not mean that vomits will be uſeful in every pe- 
riod of the diſeaſe, or in every patient. In general, it 
will be found that the earlier in the diſeaſe emetics are 
had recourſe to, the more likely tliey will be to do 
good and the leſs likely to do harm. The caſes in 
which emetics may be reckoned improper, are com- 
monly thoſe in which the diſeaſe is rapid in its pro- 
r 83 r 
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ty, with profuſe colliquative ſweats. 

In theſe caſes, when an emetic has been adminiſter- 
ed twice a- week, and the cough is mitigated, the ex- 
pecration facilitated, and the other ſymptoms relie- 
ved, both the patient and the phyſician will be encou- 
Taged to proceed, and to repeat the vomit every ſecond 
day, or even every day, for ſeveral days together, as 


Dr Simmons bas ſometimes done when the good eſfects 


of it were obvious, | 
The choice of emecics to be employed in theſe caſes 
1s by no means a matter of indifference. Carduus tea, 


camomile tea, warm water, and others that act by 


their bulk, and by exciting nauſea, relax the tone of 
the ſtomach when they are frequently repeated, and of 
courſe will be improper. More active emetics are 
therefore to be preferred ; and here ſome of the prepa- 
rations of antimony might naturally be thought of. 
But the operation of theſe is not confined to the ſto- 
mach. They produce evacuations by ſtool, and a diſ- 
poſition to ſweat ; and are therefore improper in the 
pulmonary hectic. The mildneſs and excellence of 


ipecacuanha as an emetic, are well known; but in 
theſe caſes, Dr Simmons has often employed the blue 
vitriol, concerning the effects of whic 
ſome groundleſs nion in ſeveral medieal books. Its 


we meet with 


operation is confined to the ſtomach; it acts al- 


-moſt inſtantaneouſly, and its aſtringency ſeems to 
obviate the relaxation that is commonly ſuppoſed 
to attend the trequent uſe ef emetics. 


In two caſes 
he experienced its good effects, after vomits of ipe- 
cacuanha had been given ineffectually. It ſhould 
be adminiſtered in the morning, and in the following 
„„ | 

Let the patient firſt ſwallow about half a pint of 


water, and immediately afterwards the vitriol diſſolved 


in a cupful of 'water. 'The doſe of it muſt be adap- 
ted to the age and other circumſtances of the patient, 
and may be varied from two grains to ten, fifteen or 


twenty. As ſome perſons are much more eaſily puked 
than others, it will be prudent to begin with a ſmall 


doſe : not that any dangerous effects will be produced 
by a large one, for the whole of the medicine is in- 
ſtantly rejected; but if the nauſea be violent, and of 


long continuance, the patient may perhaps be diſcou- 


raged from repeating it. Tn general, the moment the 


'emetic has reached the ſtomach it is thrown up again 


The patient muſt then ſwallow another half pint of 
water, which is likewiſe ſpeedily rejected; and this 
15 commonly ſufficient to remove the nauſea. 

Dr Marryat, in his New Praice of Phyſic, pre- 


ſcribes with great freedom what he calls the dry vomit, 


from its being directed to be taken without drinking. 


This medicine conſiſts of blue vitriol and the emetic 


tartar ; but its good effects have not yet been aſcer- 
tained by other practitioners. ' - * ny 
Another remedy which Dr Simmons ſtrongly re- 
commends in conſumptive caſes, both {rom his own 
obſervation and on the authority alſs of many other 
eminent practitioners is gum myrrh. This given by 
itſelf to the extent of a ſcruple or half a dram for a 
doſe, two or three times a-day, or, if there be muck 
inflammatory tendency, combined with a proportion 
of nitre or of cream of tartar, has oſten been * 
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preſs or in that ſtage of it when there is great debi- Phthibs. 
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Hz=mor- able in caſes which were apparently inſtances of inci- Fouquet, an ingenious - Frenelv | phyfician, bas tried Phehifs, 
rhagiæ pient phthiſis even of the tuberculous kind. But this remedy in two caſes. In one, a confirmed phthi- ""— 

S—— when the diſeaſe is far advanced, or even decidedly fis, he was unſucceſsful ; but the remedy had not a fair 


marked, as far as our experience goes it has rarely if trial. The patient, a man 30 years. © age, had been 


ever been productive of any benefit. | 

Beſides the uſe of internal remedies in pulmonary 
affections, phyſicians have often preſcribed the ſteams 
of reſinous and balſamic ſubſtances to be conveyed in- 


| to the lungs. The vapour of dulcified ſpirit of vi- 


trio], dropt into warm water, has likewiſe been uſed 
in theſe caſes, and is advertiſed as a noſtrum under 
the name of ether. The inhaling of fixed air has 
alſo been ſpoken of as an uſeful practice. Dr Sim- 


mons has ſeen all of theſe methods tried at diffe- 


rent times; but without being able to perceive any 


the diſeaſe, where they might be expected to be of 
the greateſt uſe; and in the beginning he has often 


found the two firſt to be too ſtimulating. He there- 
fore preferred the ſimple vapour of warm water, and 
bas experienced its excellent effects in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces; but when the complaint has made any conſider- 
able progreſs, its utility is leſs obvious; and when the 


Patients have been much weakened, he has ſeen it 
bring on profuſe ſweats, eſpecially when uſed m bed, 


and therefore generally recommended it to be uſed in 


the day-time. Formerly he made uſe of a fumigating 
machine, deſcribed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


1748, in which the air, inſpired by the patient, is 


made to paſs through hot water by means of a tube 


that communicates with the external air, and with the 


bottom of the veſſel : but we have now a more elegant 
and (on account of the yalve and mouth-piece) a more 


_ uſeful inſtrument of this kind, the inbaler, invented 
by the ingenious Dr Mudge. 


Another remedy recommended by ſome as a ſpecific 


in conſumptions is the earth-bath. Van Swieten, in 
his Commentaries on Boerhaave, tells us, from the in- 
formation of a perſon of credit,. that in ſome parts of 
Spain they have a method of curing the phthiſis pul- 
monalis by the uſe of this remedy ; and he quotes the 


celebrated Solano de Luque in confirmation of this 
practice, Solano ſpeaks of the banos de tierra, or 


- earth-baths, as a very old and common. remedy in 


Granada and ſome parts ef Andaluſia, in caſes of hec- 
tic fever and conſumptions ; and relates ſeveral in- 
{tances of their good effects in his own practice. The 
method he adopted. on theſe occaſions was as follows : 
He choſe a ſpot of ground on which no plants had 
been ſown, and there he made a hole large and deep 
enough to admit the patient up to the chin. The in- 
terſtices of the pit were then careſully filled up with 
the freſh mould, ſo that the earth might every where 
come in contact with the patient's body. Tn this ſitu- 


ation the patient was ſuffered to remain till he began 


to ſhiver or felt himſelf uneaſy ; and during the whole 
proceſs, Solano occaſionally adminiſtered food or ſome 
cordial medicine. The patient was then taken out, 


and, after being wrapped in a linen cloth, was placed 


upon a matraſs, and two hours afterwards his whole 
body was rubbed with an. ointment,. compoſed of the 
leaves of the /olanum nigrum and hog's lard. He ob- 
ſerves, that a new pit muſt be made every time the 


operation is repeated; and adviſes the uſe of theſe baths 
anly from the end of May to the end of October. Dr 


for ſeveral months. afflited with cough, heQic fever, 
and profuſe colliquative ſweats. He was firſt put inte 
the earth in the month of June; but ſoon complained 
of an uneaſy oppreſlion at his ſtomacli, and was remo- 
ved at the end of ſeven minutes. The ſecond time he 


was able to remain in it half an hour, and when taken 


out was treated in the way preſcribed by Solano. In 
this manner the baths were repeated five times, and 


the patient was evidently relieved ; but having concei- 


ved a diſlike to the proceſs, he refuſed to ſubmit to any 


further trials, and died ſome months afterwards. In 
real advantages from them in the ſuppurative ſtage of 


the ſecond caſe he was more fortunate : the patient; a 

irl 11 years of age, had been for three months trou- 
led with a cough brought on by the meaſles, which 
was at length attended with a purulent expectoration, 
heQic fever, and night-ſweats. She begen the uſe of 


the earth-bath. in Auguſt, and repeated it eight times 
in the ſpace of 20 days.. At the end of that time the 
fever and diſpoſition to ſweat had entirely ceaſed, and 


by the uſe of the common remedies. the patient was 
perfectly reſtored, A phyſician at Warſaw has like- 
wiſe preſcribed the earth-bath. with good ſucceſs. in 


caſes of hectic fever. The Spaniards confine it entirely 


to ſuch caſes ;. but in ſome other parts of the world we 
find a ſimilar method employed as a remedy for other 
difeaſes, and particularly for the ſea-ſcurvy. Dr Prieſt- 
ley obſerves, thar the Indians, he has been told, have a 


cuſtom of burying their patients e under pu- 


trid diſeaſes up to the chin in freſh mould, which is 
alſo known to take off the fœtor from fleſh-meat 
beginning to putrify. The rancidity of a ham for 
example, may be corrected by burying it for a few 
hours in the earth. The efficacy of this remedy in 
the ſea-ſcurvy has, it is ſaid, frequently been experi- 
enced by the crews of Eaſt India ſhips. 


Solano, who is fond of philoſopbizing in his: wri- 


tings, is of opinion, . that the earth applied in this way 
abſorbs the morbid taint from the ſyſtemæ but does it 
not ſeem more probable, that the effluvia of the earth, 
by being abſorbed and carried into the circulation, cor- 
rects the morbid ſtate of the fluids, and thus are equally 
uſeful in the ſea-ſcurvy and in the pulmonary hectic ? 


That the earth when moiſtened does emit a grateful 
odour is a fact generally known; and Baglivi long ago 


gave his teſtimony in favour of the grateful effects of 
the effluvia of freſh. earth. He aſcribes theſe good ef- 
tects to the t , ] Ä 
The earth-bath, both in conſumptive caſes and 
likewiſe in a variety of other affections, has of late 
been extenſively employed in Britain by a celebrated 


empiric. But, as far as we can learn, in moſt caſes it 


produced to the patient a very diſtreſſing ſenſation of 
cold; in ſome, it ſeemed to be productive of bad ef- 
fects, probably in conſequence of this cold; and we 
have not heard of any conſumptive caſes in which 
good effects were decidedly obtained from it. 
With regard to the drains, ſuch as bliſters, iſſues, 
and ſetons, that are ſo frequently recommended in pul- 
monary complaints, there is leſs danger of abuſe from 
them than from the practice of veneſection. The diſ- 
charge they excite is not calculated to weaken the pa- 
1 5 tient. 
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practice. 


fion : Iſſues and ſetons act chiefly in the latter of theſe 
two ways; and in this reſpect their effects, though 
lefs ſudden and leſs powerful at firſt, are more durable 
from the continuance of the diſcharge they occaſion. 
It is perhaps hardly neceſſary to remark, that, if much 


fervice is to be expected from either of theſe remedies, 


they ſhould be applied early in the diſeaſe. The in- 
genious, Dr Mudge, who experienced the good effects 


of à large ſcapulary iſſue on his own perſon, very pro- 


perly obſerves, that the diſcharge in theſe caſes ought 


to be conſiderable enough to be felt. But it is ſeldom: 


poſſible ſor us to prevail on the delicate perſons, who 
are moſt frequently the victims of this diſeaſe, to ſub- 
mit to the application of a cauſtie between the ſhoul- 


ders. The diſcharge produced by a ſeton is by no alba 


means inconſiderable; and as in theſe" caſes there is 


8 ſome inflammatory ſtitch, ſome part of the 


breaſt that is more painful or more affected by a deep 
inſpiration than the reſt, a ſeton in the ſide, as near as 
can be to the ſeat of the inflammation, will be an uſe- 


ful auxiliary. Dr Simmons has ſeen it evidently of 


— 


great uſe in ſeveral caſes. 
___* 'Gznvs XXXVIII. HEMORRHOIS. 
„ HemMoRRHOIDS, or FILES... | 
 Hzmorrhois, Sauv. gen. 217. Lin. 192. Sag. 
gen. 182. VF 
Hæmorrhoidalis fluxus. Hoffm. 2 19. 
Hæmorrhoides, Juncł. 1 1. and 12. 
Leucorrhois, Yog. 112. | 
S8 8p. L External Puzs. 
3 Vouar. A. Bloody Pixks. 
-  :Izmorrhois moderata, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Hæmorrhoides ordinatz, Funct. 11. 


Hæmorrhoides nimiæ, Funck. 11. 
.* Hzmorrhois immodica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


- Hemorrhoides excedentes, Alberti. | de hæmor- 


' rthoid. p. 179. f 
Hæmorrhois polypoſa. Sazv. ſp. 3. 
| | Var. . Mucous Pits. BEL 
: Hzmorrhoides decoloratz, albæ, et mucidæ, Junck. 
13. Alberth p. 248. 3 
b. II. The PE from a Procidentia Ani. 
 Hz#morrhois ab exania, Saus. ip. . 
Sb. III. The Running Pit ks. 
S8. IV. The Blind Puzs. TT 
Hxmorrhoides cœcæ, Funck. 12. Alberti, p 274 
Deſcription. The diſcharge of blood from ſmall 


tumors on the 2 of the anus conſtitutes what 


is called the hemorrhoides or piles. They are diſtin- 


| guined into the external and internal, according to 


the ſituation of the tumors, either without or within 
the anus. Sometimes, however, theſe tumors appear 
without diſcharging any blood ; and in this caſe they 
are called the hemorrhoides cæcæ or blind piles. Some- 
times the diſeaſe appears without the verge of the 
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MEDICH1N X. 

Hemor- tient much; and the relief they have ſo often been 
chagis found to afford, is a ſufficient reaſon for giving them 
wo— 14 trial. Bliſters, as is well known, act in a twofold. 
manner; by obviating ſpaſm, and producing revul- 


anus in diſtin& ſeparate tumors; but frequently oniy 
one tumid ring appears, ſeeming as it were tlie anus 
puſhed without the body. Sometimes theſe tumors 
appear without any previous diſorder of the body: 
but more frequently, before the tumors are formed 
and ſometimes even before the blood begins to flow, 
various affections are perceived in different parts of 
the body; as head - ach, vertigo, ſtupor, difficulty of 
breathing, ſickneſs, colic pains, pain of the back and 
loins, and frequently a conſiderable degree of pyrexia; 
while along with theſe ſymptoms there is a ſenſe of 
fullneſs, heat, itching, and pain, in and about the 
anus. Sometimes the diſeaſe is preceded by a ſerous 
diſcharge from the anus; and ſometimes this ſerous 
diſcharge, accompanied with ſwelling, ſeems to come 
in place of the diſcharge of blood, and to relieve the 
abovementioned diſorders of the ſyſtem. This ſerous 
diſcharge hath therefore been named the hemorrhois 


In this diſeaſe the quantity of blood diſcharged is 
different upon different occaſions. Sometimes it flows 
only when the perſon goes to ſtool, and commonly 
follows the diſcharge of fæces. In other caſes it 
flows without any difcharge - of fæces; and then 
generally in conſequence of the diſorders abovemen- 
tioned, when it is alſo commonly in larger quantity. 


This is often very conſiderable ; and, by the repeti- 
tion, ſo great, that we could hardly ſuppoſe the body 


to bear it but with the hazard of life. Indeed, 
though rarely, it has been ſo great as to prove ſud- 
denly fatal. Theſe conſiderable diſcharges occur 
eſpecially. to perſons who have been frequently li- 
able to the diſeaſe. They often induce great de- 


bility, and frequently a leucophlegmatia or dropſy 


which proves fatal. Sometimes the tumors and diſ- 


quent, ceaſes to flow; and in that caſe it generally 
happens that the perſons are affected with apoplexy 
or palſy. Sometimes hzmorrhoidal tumors are affec- 
ted with inflammation, which-ends in ſuppuration, and 
gives occaſion to the formation of Sſtulous ulcers in 
thoſe parts. 2 | 1 
The hæmorrhoidal tumors have often been conſi- 
dered as varices or dilatations of the veins; and in ſome 
caſes varicous dilatations have appeared upon diſſec- 
tion. Theſe, however, do not appear in the greater 
part of caſes; and Dr Cullen is of opinion that they 


are uſually formed by an effuſion of blood into the 
cellular texture of the inteſtine near to its extremity. 


When recently formed, they contain fluid blood; but 
aſter they remain for ſome time they are uſually 
of a firmer conſiſtence, in conſequence of the blood 
being coagulated. | 

Cauſes, &c. It would ſeem probable, that the 
hzmorrhoidal tumors are produced by ſome inter- 
ruption of the free return of the blood from the rec- 
tum, by which a rupture of the extremities of the 
veins is occaſioned, . But conſidering that the hæmor- 
rhagy occuring here is often preceded by pain, in- 
flammation, and a febrile ſtate, and with many other 
ſymptoms which ſhow a connection of the topical af. 
tection with the ſtate of the whole ſyſtem, it is pro- 


bable that the interruption of the blood in the veins 
| © produces 
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charges of blood in this diſeaſe recur exactly at 
ſtate d periods. In the decline of life it frequently 
happens that the hæmorrhoidal flux, formerly fre- 


| Sa. 2 
228 ; M E. 
amor produces & conſiderable reſiſtance to the motion 
thagiz of the blood though the arteries, and conſequently 


account of their fituation and bulk, are not protrude d rhois, : 


that the diſcharge of blood is commonly from the 
1:tter. Some have thought, that a difference of the 
hzmorrhois, and of its elfe upon the ſyſtem, might 
ariſe from the difference of the hzmorrhoidal vellels 
from whence the blood iſſued. But Dr Cullen is of 


opinion, that we can ſcarce ever diſtinguiſh the veſſels 


from which the blood flows; and that the frequent 


inoſculations of both arteries and veins belonging to 
the lower extremity of the rectum, will render the ef- 


fects of the hæmorrhagy much the ſame, from'whart- 
ever ſource it proceeds. FR | | 


” 


With regard to the hzmorthoids, however, he is 
of opinion, that they are, for the moſt part, merely 


a topical affection. They take place before the pe- 
riod of life at which a venous plethora happens. They 
happen to females, in whom a venous plethota deter- 


mined to the hæmorrhoidal veſſels cannot be fuppoſed eaſe 


to occur; and they happen to both ſexes, and to per- 
fons of all ages, from cauſes which do not affect the 
ſyſtem, and are manifeſtly ſuited to produce a topical 
affection only. ö "I ok 

' Theſe cauſes are, in the firſt place, the frequent 
voiding of hard and bulky fæces, which, by their 
long ſtagnation in the rr on and eſpecially when 
voided, mult neceffarily preſs upon the veins of that 


part, and interrupt the courſe of the blood in chem. 


For this reaſon the diſeaſe fo frequently happens to 
thoſe who are habitually coſtive. From the ſame 
cauſes, the difeaſe happens frequently to thoſe who are 
ſubject to a prolapſus ani. In voiding the fzces, it 
almoſt always happens that the internal coat of the 
rectum is more or leſs protruded ; and, during this 
Os it ſometimes happens that the ſphincter ant 
1s contracted : in confequence of this, a ſtrong con- 


ſtriction is made, which preventing the fallen out gut 


from being replaced, and at the ſame time preventing 


the return of blood from it, occafions a conſiderable 
fwelling, and the formation of a tumid ring round 
the anus. * | . 

Upon the ſphincter's being a little related, as it is 
immediately aſter its ſtrong contraction, the portion 
of the gut which had fallen out is commonly taken 


# = 


into the body again ; but by the frequent repetition . 
e 


of the accident, the ſize and fulneſs of the ring forme 
by the prolapſed inteſtine is much increaſed. It is 


therefore more ſlowly and difficultly replaced; and in 
this conſiſts the chief uneaſineſs of hæmorrhoidal per- 


ſons. As the internal edge of this ring is neceffarily 
divided by clefts, the whole often puts on the appear- 
ance of a number of diſtin ſwellings ; and it alſo fre- 


quently happens, that ſome portions of it are more 
conſiderably ſwelled, become more. protuberant, and 
form thoſe ſmall tumors more ſtrict y called hamor- 


rhoids or piles. | | 
From conſidering that the preſſure of the fizces, 
and other cauſes interrupting the return of venous 


blood from the lower extremity of the reum, may 


operate a good deal higher up than that extremity, 
we may underſtand how tumors may be formed with- 
in the anus ; and probably it alſo happens, that ſome 
of the tumors formed without the anus may con- 
tinne when. taken within the body, and even be 
auc reaſed by the cauſes jult mentioned, Thus may the 


on _ perſon's going to ſtool; and are therefore more 
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"The production of piles is particularly illuſtrated 
by this, that pregnant woman are frequently affected 
with the diſeaſe.— This is io be acebunted for, partly 
from the preſſure of the uterus upon the rectum, and 
partly from the coſtive habit to which. pregnant wo · 
men are liable. Dr Cullen has known many inſtances. 
of piles happening for the firſt time during the ſtate of 
pregnancy; and there are few women who have born 
children, that are afterwards entirely free from piles. 
— Purgatives alſo, efpecially thoſe of the more acrid 
kind, ard particularly aloeties, are apt to produce. 
the piles when frequently uſed; and as they ſti- 
mulate particularly the larger inteſtines, they may be 
juſtly reckoned among the exciting cauſes of this diſ- 


 Progriofis. Though the hæmorrhoids are commonly, 
as we have ſaid, to be eſteemed a topical diſeaſe, they 
may, by frequent repetition, become habitual and eon- 
need with the ſtate of the whole ſyſtem; and this 
will more readily happen in perſons who have been 
once affected with the diſeaſe, if they be frequently 
expoſed to a rene wal of the cauſes which occaſioned it. 
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ſections of the ſtomach excite the hæmorrhoidal dif. 
eaſe, and certain ſtates of this diſeaſe excite the diſor- 


ders of the ſtomach. | 


It has been an almoſt univerfally received opinion, 
that the hæmorrhoidal flax is a ſalutary evacuation, 
which prevents many diſeaſes that would otherwiſe 
have happened; and that it even contributes to give 
long life: and as this opinion has been ſtrenuouſly 
adopted by Dr Stahl, it has had a very conſiderable 
influence on the practice of -phyfic in Germany. But 
Dr Cullen maintains that we can never expect to reap 
much benefit from this flux, which at firſt is purely 
topical; and, granting that it'ſtiould become habitual, 
it is never, he thinks, proper to be eneouraged. It is 
a diſagreeable diſeaſe; ready to go to exceſs, and there- 
by to prove hurtful and ſometimes, even fatal. At 
beſt it is liable to accidents, and thus to unhappy 
conſequentes. He is therefore of opinion, that even 
the firſt approaches of the diſeaſe are to be guarded 
againſt; and that, though it ſnould have proceeded 
for ſome time, it ought always to be moderated, and 
the neceſſity of it ſuperſeded. | Þ 

Cure. The general intentions of cure in caſes of 
hzmorrhois are much varied, according tothe eireum- 
ſtances of the affection at the time. When hezmor« 
rhois exiſts in the ſtate of tumor, the principal ob- 
jects are to counteract inflammation, and to promote 


a diſcharge of blood from the part. When it is in =_ 
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Hamorr- flute of .evacnation;: the chief intentions of cure are, to 
hagis diminiſh the ĩmpetus of blood at the part affected, and 
—— to increaſe the reſiſtance to the paſſage of blood through 
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be dangerous to divert it; but during the intervals of Hæmor- 
the diſeaſe cold bathing may be employed with ſafe. rhois. 
ty and advantage; and in thoſe who are liable to a 


the ruptured veſſels. And finally, when the diſeaſe 
exiſts in the ſtate of ſuppreſGon, the aims of the prac- 
titioner muſt chiefly be, to obviate the particular af- 
- feftions which are induced in conſequence: of the ſup- 
| to reſtore the diſcharge, as a means of miti - 
gating theſe: and preventing others; or when the 
diſcharge cannot with propriety or advantage be re- 
ſtored, to compenſate the want of it by vicarious eva - 
cuations. OTIS 1 


' With: theſe various - intentions in different caſes, a 


variety of different remedies may be employed with 
advanta 1 | \ | iy | Fo 
When any evident cauſe for this diſeaſe is perceived: 
ve ought immediately to attempt a removal of that 
cauſe; One of the moſt frequent remotz cauſes is an 
habitual eofſtiveneſs ; which muſt be obviated by a pro- 
per diet, ſuch.as the perſon's own experience will beſt 
direct ; or if the management of diet be not effectual, 
the belly muſt be kept open by medicines, which may 
py gently laxative, without irritating the rectum. 
- molt: cafes it will be of advantage to acquire a ha- 
bit with regard to the time of diſcharge, and to ob- 


ſerve it exactly. Another cauſe of the hzmorrhois to 


be eſpecially attended to is the prolapſus ani, which 
is apt to happen on a perſon's having a ſtool. If this 
hall occur to any conſiderable degree, and be not at 
the ſame time eaſily and imm — replaced, it moſt 
eertainly produces piles, or increaſes them when other- 
wiſe produred. Perſons therefore who are liable to 
this prolapſus, ſhould, after having been at ſtool, take 
great pains to have the inteſtine immediately replaced, 
by lying down in an horizontal poſture, and preſſing 
gently upon the anus, till the reduction ſhall be com- 
pletely obtained. When this prolapſus is occaſioned 
only by the voiding of hard and bulky fzees, it is to 
be removed by obviating the coſtiveneſs which occa- 
ſfrons it. But in ſome perſons it is owing to a laxity 
of the rectum; and in thoſe it is often moſt confider- 
able on occaſion of a looſe ſtool. In theſe caſes, it is 
to be treated by aſtringents, and proper artifices are 
to be employed to keep the gut in its place. | 
When the diſeaſe has frequently recurred from 
neglect, and is thus in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, the 
methods abovementioned are no leſs proper; but in 


this cafe ſome other meaſures muſt alſo be uſed. 


It is eſpecially proper to guard againſt a plethoric 
ſtate of the body; and therefore to avoid a ſedentary 
life, full diet, and intemperance in the uſe of ſtrong 
liquor, which in all cafes of hemorrhagy is of the 
moſt pernicious conſequence. 5 
Exerciſe of all kinds is of great ſerviee in obviating 
and removing a plethoric ſtate of the body; but upon 
occaſion of the hemorrho:dal flux, when this is imme- 
diately to come on, both walking and riding, as in- 
creaſing the determination of the blood, into the 
hzmorrhoidal veſſels, are to be avoided. At other 
times, when no ſuch determination is already formed, 
_ modes of exerciſe 'may be very properly em- 
A 2 neil cs | | | 
Another method of removing plethora is by cold 
bathing ; but-this muſt be employed with caution. 


+ 


When the hzmorrhoidal. flux is approaching, it may 


prolapſus ani, the frequent waſhing cf the anus with 
cold-water may be uſeful. | | 

. Beſides general antiphlogiſtic regimen, in ſome caſes 
where the inflammation runs high, recourſe may be 
had with great advantage both to general blood-let- 
ting and to leeches applied at the anus. Relief is alſo. 
often obtained from the external application of emol- 


lients, either alone or combined with different articles 


of the ſedative kind, as acetated ceruſe or opium, by 
which it is well known that pain in general, particu- 
larly when depending on increaſed ſenſibility, or aug- 
mented action of the veſſels, is. powerfully allayed. 
When the flux has actually come on, we are to mo- 


derate it as much as poſſible, by cauſing the patient 


to lie in a horizontal poſture-on a hard bed; by avoiding 
exerciſe in an ere& poſture, uſing a cool diet, and 
avoiding external heat. But with reſpect to the fur- 
ther cure of this diſeaſe, we muſt obſerve, that there 
are only two caſes in which it is common for hæmor- 
rhoidal perfons to call for medical aſſiſtanee. The one 
is, when the affection is accompanied with much pain; 
and the other, when the piles are accompanied with 
exceſſive bleeding. In the firſt caſe, we muſt conſider 
whether the piles be external or internal. The pain 
of the external piles happens eſpecially when a: copſi- 
derable protruſion of the rectum has taken place; and 
while it remains unreduced, it is ſtrangled by the con- 


ſtriction of the ſphincter; and at the ſame time no 


bleeding happens to take off the ſwelling of the pro- 
truded portion of the inteſtine; and ſometimes an in- 
flammation ſupervenes, which greatly aggravates the 
pain, In this caſe, emollient fomentations and poul- 
tices are ſometimes of ſervice, but the application of 
leeches is generally to be preferred. | 

In caſe of exceſſive bleeding, we are on all occa- 
ſions to endeavour to moderate the flux, even where 
the diſeaſe has occurred as a critical diſcharge ; for if 
the primary diſeaſe ſhall be entirely and radically cu- 
red, the preventing any return of the hæmorrhois ſeems 
perfectly ſafe a: d proper. It is only when the diſeaſe 


ariſes from a plethoric habit, and from a ſtagnation of 


blood in the hypochondriae region, or when, though 
originally topical, it has by frequent repetition be- 
come habitual and has thereby acquired a connection 
with the ſyſtem, that any doubt can ariſe about curing 
it entirely. In any of theſe caſes, however, Dr Cul- 
len is of pinion. that it will be proper to moderate 
the bleeding, leſt, by its continuance or repetition, the 
plethoric ſtate ef the body, and the particular deter- 
mination. ofthe blood into the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, be 
increaſed, and the return of the diſeaſe be too much 
favoured. Dr Stahl is of opinion, that the hæmor- 
rhoidal flux is never to be accounted exceſſive except - 
ing when it occaſions great debility or leucophlegma- 
tia : but Dr Cullen thinks, that the ſmalle& approach 
towards producing either of theſe eſſects ſhould be 
conſidered as an exceſs which ought to be prevent-. 
ed from going farther ; and even 1n the caſes of con- 
geſtion and plethora, if the plethoric habit and ten- 
dency can be obviated and removed, the hzmorrhoi- 
dal flux may then with ſafety be entirely ſuppreſſed. 
In all caſes thereſore of exceſſive bleeding or any ap- 
e ' - _* Proachh 
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Hzmor- proach to it, aſtringents both internal and external 
rhag'2 may be ſafely and properly applied; not indeed to in- 
duce an immediate and total ſuppreſſion; but to mo- 


derate the hæmorrhagy, and by degrees to ſuppreſs it 
altogether; while at the ſame time meaſures are to be 
taken for the removing the neren of its recurrence. 


 Grxvs XXXIX. MENORRHAGIA. 
Immoderate Flow of the Menszs. 5 


Menorrhagia, Sauv. 244. Lin. 202. eg 96, = 
Metrorrhagia, Sag. gen. 179, 8 TR 
Uteri hæmorrhagia, Zoffm. II. 224. 

Hæmorrhagia uterina, Funck. 14. 

Leucorrhœa, Sauv. gen. 267. Lin. 201, Ve. 119. 

Sag. gen. 202. 

.Cachexia uterino, ſive fluor albus, Ho offin. II. 348, 
Fluor albus, Funct 133. 

Abortus, Sauv. gen. 245. Lin. 204 Sap. ben. 180. 

JNauncl. 92. 

Abortio, Veg. 97. | | 

Fluor uterini {anguinis, Boerb. 1303. 
Convulſio uteri, live abortus, Ham. III. . 8 


* I. The Jmmoderate Flow of the 2 pro. 


perly ſo called. 


Menorchagin rubra, :Cul. 
Menorrhagia immodica, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Menorrhagia ſtillatitia, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


Deſcription. The quantity of the menſtrual fur i is 
different in different women, and likewiſe'in the ſame 
woman at different times. An unuſual quantity there- 
fore is not always to be conſidered as morbid: but ſe 
when a large flow of the menſes has been preceded 

b, giddineſs or dyſpnœa; has been uſher- 
ed in by a cold ſtage, and is attended with much 


pain of the back and loins, with a frequent pulſe, 


heat. and thirſt ; it may then be conſidered as preter- 
naturally morbid. On the other hand, when the face 


becomes pale, the pulſe weak, an uſual debility is 


felt in exerciſe, and the breathing is hurried by little 
Jabour ; when the back becomes pained ft: om any con- 
tinuance in an erect poſture, when the extremities be- 
come frequently cold, and when at night the feet 
appear affected with cedematous ſwelling : from all 


_ theſe ſymptoms we may conclude, that the flow of 


the menſes has been immoderate, and has already in- 
duced a dangerous ſtate of debility. The debility, 
induced in this caſe, Often appears alſo by affections 
of the ſtomach, an anorexia, and other ſymptoms of 
dyſpepſia; by a palpitation of the heart, and frequent 
faintings; by a weakneſs of mind, liable to ſtrong 
emotions from flight cauſes, eſpecially thoſe preſented 
by ſurpriſe. A large flow of the menſes attended with 
barrenneſs in married women, may generally be con- 
ſidered as preternatural and morbid. Generally, alſo, 
that flow of the menſes may be conſidered as immo- 
derate, which is preceded. and followed by a a leu- 


cCorrhæœa. 


Cauſes, &c. The proximate cauſe of the menor- 
cha is either the effort of the uterine veſſels preter- 
naturally increaſed, or a pretrnatural laxity of the 
extremities of the uterine arteries, —The remote cauſes 
may be, 1. Thoſe which increaſe the plethoric ſtate of 
the uterine veſſels; as a full and nouriſhing diet, much 


TE in dancing; and violent p 


CINE 
ſtrong liquor, and frequent intoxications. 2. Thoſe 
which determine the blood more copiouſly and for- 


eibly into the uterine veſſels; as violent ſtrainings of 


the whole body; violent ſhocks from falls; ſtrokes or 

contuſions on the lower belly; violent exerciſe, parti. 
ons of the mind. 
he veſſels of the 


3. Thoſe which particularly i irritate 


uterus; as exceſs in venery 3 the reise“ of venery 
ia the time of menſtruation; à coſtive habit; giving 
coccaſion to violent ſtraining at ſtool; and cold applied 


to the feet. 4. Thoſe which have foreibly overſtrained 
the extremities of the uterine veſſels; as frequent a- 
bortions, frequent child- bearing without nurſing, and 
difficult or tedious labours. Dr, laſtly, thoſe which 
induce a general laxity; as living much in warm cham- 
bers, and drinking much of warm rere w wee 
ſuch as tea, coffee, &c. 

Cure. The treatment and « hrs of the ee, 
malt be different according to the different cauſes of 
the diſeaſe. The practices employed; however, are 
chiefly uſed with one or two intentions ; either with 
the view of reſtrianing the diſcharge when preſent, or 
of preventing che return of an exceſſive diſcharge at 
the ſucceeding period. The firſt is chiefly to be ac- 
compliſhed by employing ſuch practices as diminiſh 


tlie force occaſioning the diſcharge of blood, or as 
aaugment the reſiſtance” to its 
| vellels by which it is to be diſcharged. The laſt is in 


paſſage through the 


ſome degree to be obtained by avoiding cauſes which 
either increaſe the general impetus of the blood, or 
the impetus at the uterus in particular; but princi- 
pally by giving bers has ee. to dhe uteriae veſ- 

fels. | 
In all caſes, the firſt attention ought's to a given to 
avoiding the remote cauſes, whenever that can be 
done; and by ſuch attention the diſeaſe may be often 
entirely cured. When the remote cauſes cannot be 
avoided, or when the avoiding them has been ne- 

lected, aud a copious menſtruation has come on, it 
ſhould be moderated as much as poſſible, by abſtain- 
ing from all exerciſe at the coming on or during the 
continuance of the menſtruation z by avoiding even an 
erect poſture as much as poſlible ; by ſhunning exter- 
nal heat, and of courſe warm chambers and ſoft beds; 
by uſing, a light and cool diet ; by taking cold drink, 
at leaſt as far as former habits will allow; by avoid- 
ing venery ; by at coſtiveneſs, or remov ing it 
by laxatives which give little ſtimulus. The ſex are 
commonly negligent, either in avoi ding the remote 
cauſes, or in moderatig the firſt beginnings of this 
diſeaſe. It is by ſuch neglect that it ſo 3 | 
becomes violent and of difficult cure; and the frequent 
repetition of a copious menſtruation may be conſidered 
as a cauſe of great laxity i in the extreme veſſels of the 
uterus. 

When the coming on of the menſiroation has "I 
preceded by ſome diſorder in other parts of the body, 
and is accompanied with pains of the bazk, ſomewhat 
like parturient pains, with febrile ſymptoms, and when 
at the ſame time the flow ſeems to be copious, a bleed- 


ing at the arm may be proper, but is not often neceſ· 


ſary; and it will in moſt caſes be ſufficient to employ, 
with great attention and diligence, thoſe means already 

mentioned for moderating the diſcharge. : 
When the immoderate flow of the menſes ſhall ſeem 
to 
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of the perſon's habit; from the remote cauſes that 
have occaſioned the diſeaſe ; from the abſence of the 
ſymptoms which denote increaſed action in the veſſels 
of the uterus; from the frequent recurrence of the 


duiſeaſe; and particularly from this, that the female in 


the intervals of menſtruation is liable to a leucorrhœa: 


in ſuch a caſe, the diſeaſe is to be treated, not only by 


employing all the means {abovementioned for mode- 
rating the hemorrhagy, but alſo by avoiding all irri- 


tation, every Irritation having a greater effect in pro- 


portion as the veſſels are more lax and yielding. If, 
in ſuch a caſe of laxity, it ſhall appear that ſome de- 
gree of irritation concurs, opiates may be employed to 
moderate. the diſcharge; but in uſing theſe much cau- 
tion is. requiſite. If, notwithſtanding theſe meaſures 
having been taken, the diſcharge ſhall prove very large, 
altringents both external and internal may be employ- 
ed. In ſuch caſes, Dr Cullen aſks, May ſmall doſes 
% c III i, 

When the menorrhagia depends on the laxity of 
the uterine veſſels, it will be proper, in the intervals 
of menſtruation, to employ tonic remedies; as cold 
bathing and chalybeates. The exerciſes of geſtation 
alſo may be very uſeful, both for ſtrengthening the 
whole ſyſtem, and for taking off the determination of 


the blood to the internal parts. 


Theſe remedies may be employed in all caſes of 


menorrhagia, from whatever cauſe it may have pro- 
ceeded, it ſhall have already induced a conſiderable 
degree of debility in the body. _ 
TOTS Sp. II. ArorTion, 
.  Menorrhagia abortus, Cul. _ 
_ Menorrhagia gravidarum, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Abortus effluxio, Sauv. ip. 1. 
a. Abortus ſubtrimeſtris. 
b. Abortus ſubſemeſtris. 
c. Abortus octimeſtris. | 
Abortus ab uteri laxitate, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


* Sp. TH. Immoderate Flux of the Loci. 
 Menorrhagia lochialis, Sauv. ſp. 8 Cul. 8 


For the deſcription, treatment and cure, of theſe 
two laſt diſeaſes, ſee the article MipwirERRT. 


| Sp. IV. Immoderate Flow of the Mexszs from ſome 
Se Local Diſorder. 


 Menorrhagia vitiorum, Cul. . 5 5 
Menorrhagia ex hyſteroptoſi, Sauv. Sp. 5. 
Menorrhagia ulceroſa, Sauv. ſp. 9. 


Sp. V. The Leucorrbea, Fluor Albus, or Whites. 
' Menorrhagia alba, Cul. FEA 
Leucorrhœa, Sauv. G 267. 
Menorrhagia decolor, Sauv. ſp. 7 
Leucorrhœa Americana Sauv. ſp. 5. 
Leucorrhœa Indica, Sauv. ip. 6. 
Leucorhœa Nabothi, Sauv. ſp. 9. 
Leucorrhœa gravidarum, Sauv. ſp. 8. 


Defeription. The fluer albus,. female weakneſs, or 


<vbites, as it is commonly called, is a diſeaſe of the 


womb and its contiguous parts; from which a pale 
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UHxmor- to be owing to a laxity of the veſſels of the uterus, as coloured, 
rhagiz may be concluded from the general debility and laxity tended wi 


eeniſh, or yellow fluid, is diſcharged, at- 
| loſs of ſtrength, pain in the loins, bad di- 
geſtion, and a wan ſickly aſpe&. | | 


© Cauſes, &c. The quantity, colour, and conſiſtence 


of the diſcharge, chiefly depend upon the time of its 
duration, the patient's habit of body, and the nature 


of the cauſe by which it was produced. Taking cold, 
ſtrong liquor, immoderate heat and moiſture, or vio- 
lent exerciſe, are all obſerved to produce a bad effect, 
as to its quantity and quality. 


_ Weakly women of lax ſolids, who have had many 
children, and long laboured under ill health, are of 
all the moſt ſubject to this diſagreeable diſeaſe ; from 


which they unfortunately ſuffer more ſevere penance 


than others, as the niceſt ſenſations are often con- 
nected. with ſuch a delicacy of bodily frame as ſub- 
jets them to it. | ho 


In Holland it is very frequent and in a manner pe- 


euliar to the place, from the dampneſs of its ſitua- 


tion; the ſurrounding air being ſo overcharged with 
moiſture as to relax the body, ſtop perſpiration, and 
throw it upon the bowels or womb; producing in the 
firſt a diarrhœa or flux, in the laſt the fluor albys or 
female weakneſs. 


The diſcharge often proceeds from the veſſels ſub- 
ſervient to menſtruation ; becauſe, in delicate habits,. 
where thoſe veſſels are weak, and conſequently remain 
too long uncontracted, the fluor albus ſometimes im- 
mediately follows the menſes, and goes off by degrees 


as they gradually cloſe. It alſo comes from the mu- 
cous glands of the womb, as is particularly evident in 
very young. females of eight and ten years old; in 


whom, though very rarely, it has been obſerved, and 
then have neceſſarily eſcaped from thoſe 
parts, as the uterine veſſels are not fufficiently en- 


where it m 


larged for its paſſage at ſo early a period. | 

| Haan as in women with child, it proceeds 
from the paſſage to the womb, and nct from the womb 
itfelf ; which, during pregnancy, is cloſely ſealed up, 
ſo that nothing can pals 


are. alſo apt to bring on this diſcharge. Hence we 
may conclude, that this diſeaſe may happen although 
the blood be in a pure ſtate. Here the fault ſeems to 


be placed in the veſſels at the part, by which the 


fluids are vitiated and changed from their natural qua- 
lities. 5 
The fluor albus has 


want of the menſes ; becauſe where the firſt prevails, 


the laſt is generally either irregular or totally wanting: 
but it might more properly be ſaid, that the preſence 


of the fluor albus, which is a preternatural evacuation, 


occaſions the abſence of that which is natural; as is 


evident from the return of: the menſes after the fuor 


from thence till the time of 
labour. The application of thoſe inſtruments called 
peſſaries, from the pain and irritation they occaſion, 


benny uppoſed to ſupply the 
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albus has been cured. Indeed, when this diſcharge | 


appears about the age of 13 or 14, and returns once 


a month, with ſymptoms like. thoſe of the: menſes, 


then it may be deemed ſtrictly natural, and therefore 
ought not to be ſtopped. | 


Prognoſis. The fluor. albus may be diſtinguiſhed in- 


to two kinds. The firſt ariſes. from a ſimple weak- 
neſs, or the relaxation of the ſolids ; which may either 


be general, where the whole bodily ſyſtem is enervated 
and unſtrung ; or partial, where the womb only is thus 


aflecteda, 


8 
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Hæmor- Aledted in ronſequence of hard labour, frequent miſ- 


Be *bagize 


| caſe, nothing will be more proper than nourithm 


' carriages, a ſuppreſſion or immoderate quantity of the 
menſes, or a ſprain of the back or loins, 3 
In the firſt caſe, the diſcharge being generally mild, 
may be ſafely taken away. In the ſecond it may 
proceed from a vitiated or impure blood, Where the 
body from thence, is loaded with 3 humours, 
which nature for her own ſecurity and relief chus en- 
deavours to carry off, In ſuch caſes, the diſcharge is 
often of a reddith colour, like that from old ulcerous 
"ores ; being ſometimes ſo ſharp as to excoriate the 
contiguous parts, and occaſion a ſmarting and heat of 
urine, 64 | 

A deep-ſeated, darting pain, with a forcing down, 
attending ſuch a diſcharge, is a very dangerous and 
alarming ſign, and indicates an ulceration or cancerous 
Rate of the womb. This malignant ſtate of the dic 
eaſe, if of long continuance, is extremely difficult of 
cure; and diſpoſes the patient to barrenneſs, a bearing 
down, dropſy, or conſumption. 3 
Cure, &c. The cauſes of thoſe two kinds of this 
diſeaſe being different, ſo they will require a very dif- 
ferent method of cure. For this purpoſe, in the firſt 


ſimple food; ſuch as veal broths, jellies, freſh eggs, 
and milk diet. The acid fruits will alſo be proper; 


infuſion, which will give firmneſs to the body, and 
fiſt the weakened fibres of the womb in returning to 


their natural ſtate. i 
I be ſame method may be uſed with ſueceſs, where 
the fluor albut follows the menſes as already obſerved: 

The Tunbridge or Spa waters may be drank at the 
ſame time and it neceſſary, an infuſion of 1 tea, 
or pure ſmith's forge water, may be uſed with a x omb- 

ſyringe as an injection twice a- day. Should the dif- 
caſe prove uncommonly obſtinate, the patient may 5 

into the cold bath every ſecond day; and alſo drin! 
lme-water with milk, which will expedite the cure, 
and prevent a relapſe. Volatile liniment, and after- 
wards a flrengthening plaſter, may be applied to the 
fmall of the back. | £0 

By way of caution, the female ſhould abſtain fromthe 
immoderate uſe of tea; and be removed into a dry clear 
air; or if the be obliged to remain in one leſs proper, 
ſhe may apply the fleſh-bruſh, and wear a'flannel ſhift 
next her ſkin, impregnated with the fumes of burning 
frankincenſe or any of the grateful aromatic gums. 
Cold ſpring-water pumped on the loins, or a bliſter- 
ing plaſter applied to the bottom of the ſpine or back, 
are both very powerful in their effects, and have ſome. 
times ſucceed:d after other remedies had been tried in 
vain. 

In the ſecond ſort of the diſeaſe, where the diſcharge 
is ſharp and of long ſtanding, is would be extremely 
dangerous to ſuppreſs it ſuddenly, either by aflringents 
internally taken, or applied as injections, until the 
ſyſtem be reſtored to a more ſound and vigorous con- 
dition. | ; 

A purging potion may be taken twice a-week, and 
in the intervals an alterative pill night and morning. 
After this courſe has been continued a fortnight or 
three weeks, ſhe may begin with the ſtrengthening 

bitter infuſion, or ſome other tonic, in the quantity 
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g ſuch occaſions, would be more attentiye to their own 


vent thoſe diforders. 
and the patient may take a reſtoratrve, OP ng . 


iN 


PraQtice 
of a tea-cupful twice a · day, or to a greater extent if L.eucor. 
the ſtomach will allo. . 
The ſame fort of food and regimen will here be 
proper as in the firſt kind of the diſeaſe. The patient 
ſhould abſtain ſrom malt liquors, and drink rice-water. 
in each pint of Which half an vunce 7 gum-arabic las 
been diffolved ; or if ſhe be weak, ad of a cold bloat- 
ed habit of body, a little French'brandy may be added 
occaſionally. e . 
When ſhe begins to take the bitter infuſion, it will 
be proper to uſe the Tunbridge or Pyrmont water 
for common drink; but if thoſe cannot conveniently 
be had, the artificial agrateu water, impregnated with 
iron and fixed air, will make an excellent ſubſtitute, 
If it ſhould render her coſtive, and occaſion head-ach, 
ſhe may deſiſt, and drink imperial water or 'a little 
ſenna · tea ſweetened with manna, till thoſe complaints 
6 ² œ , ͤĩ BLSS 2a 3 
In ſhort, as this is a malady of the moſt diſagree- 
able kind, which by long continuance or neglect be- 
comes difficult of cure ànd often produces an ulceru- 
Bon of the womb, bearing down, barrenneſs, a dropſy, or 
conſumption ; it were to be wiſhed that women, on 


ſaſety, by vſing all poſſible means, in due time, to pre- 


Dr Leake ſays he has attended more patients la- 
bouring under the fluor albus in the autumn than at 
any other ſeaſon of the year, eſpecially when the 
weather was uncommonly moiſt and cold: moſt of 
them were cured by change of diet, an increafed per- 
ſpiration, and the proper uſe of Peruvian” bark with 
aromatics. He obſerved, that ſeveral about this time 
who eſcaped the diſorder, were viſited with bad colds, 
a defluxion on the throat, or a diarrhea, which were 
removed by a ſimilar treatment. 
As women are ſometimes connected with thoſe who 
do not conſcientionily regard their ſafety, it is a cir- 
cumſtance of the utmoſt conſequence to diſtinguiſh a 
freſh venereal inſedion from the fluor albus or whites : 
ſor if the firſt be miſtaken for the laſt, and be either 
neglected or improperly treated, the worſt eonſequences 
may ariſe, oa Ot | 

The following ſigns will beſt inform the patient 
whether there be occaſion for her doubts or not. 

A freſh infection, called gonorrhæa, is malignant 
and inflammatory; the fluor albus moſt commonly a- 
rifes ſrom relaxation and bodily weakneſs: and there - 
fore the remedies proper in the firſt diſorder would 
render the laſt more violent, by locking up and con- 
ſining the infectious matter.. n 

In the gonorrhea, the diſcharge chiefly proceeds 
from the parts contiguous to the urinary paſſage, and 
continues whilſt the menſes flow but in the fuor albus 
it is ſupplied from the cavity of the womb and its 
paſſage, and then the menſes are ſeldom regular. 

In the gonorrhca, an itching, inflammation, and 
heat of urine, are the fore-runners. of the diſcharge ; 
the orifice of the urinary paſſage is prominent and 
painful, and the patient is affected with a frequent ir- 
ritation to make water. In the fluor albus, pains in 
the loins, and loſs of ſtrength, attend the diſcharge ; 
and if any inflammation or heat of urine follow, they 
happen in a leſs degree, and only aſter a long con- 

| tinuance 
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Praftice: 
lnamor · tinfranct of che diſcharge, which, 
riagiz © aepimonious, Excoriates the ſurroundimg parts. 
In the gonorrhea, the diſelſarge ſuddenly: appears 
without any evident cauſe ; but in the Var albur, it 
comes on more ſlowly, and is often/ produced * 


ies of tlie a rente Keane abortion, fenen or 
re nefs. > l 
;rrbcea, the diſcharge is greeniſh or 9 


8 by quantity, ani oF attended with the ys 

 ſmiptoms of «weakneſs. In albuz, it is — 
NT 8 colour, Apeclaly in bad hahits of 
body, and after long contmuance 3 but is 2 more 
offenſive, and redundant in quantity. 


All che other kinds of hemorrhagy Wa by 
medical writers, are * Dr Ns reckoned to be 


Srondegc 8 Saws gen 241. Lin 175. ra. voa. 


Zen. 176. 
ny * Scorbntien, Purul; ta, de. 


 Homaventors, Kere. Bows: a. Ui. e Lc 2 bs. 
. Sen. 177. g 
Species : Plethorlcas, Catzineniall Kotbuilea, Kc. 


; | HanaTURIA, 95 gen. 233% Lin. 198. Veg 9... 
Sag. gen. 178. 
7 : Purulenta,Calcvloſs, Hemorrhoidalis, Ke. 
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5 1 The Caranrt>. 


e beside. 186. Vog. 98. Sag. gen. 145: 
Coryza, Lin. 174. Yog. 100. ag. gen. 196 J 
Rheuma, Sauv. gen. 142. 
Tuſſis, Sauv. gen 142, Lin, 155. Peg. 205. . Bop. 


| 245. 255. Funck. zo. 
rats N 2 rheumatica, . ok II. 109. 


252 1 | | Sp · I, Catarrh nc. 


-Caturitins a frigore, Cul. 

© Catarrhus benignus, Sau. 8 

Catarrhus pectoreus, Sauv. 75 "Y 

Coryza catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 1. 

Cc a phlegmatorrhagia, Juno. 

| f. cent. 1. 37. Janecl. 28. 
iv. 21 . 

Coryza febricoſa, Sauv. 53 

: Taflis catarrhalis, Sauv. fp. 1. V. Roſe 1 Dit: apud 
Haller, Difput, Pra&. tom. II. 

Rheuma catarrhale, Sauv. fp. 1. 

 Amphimerina catarrhalis, Sauv. | 

* Amphimerina tufficnloſa, Sauv. 45 

N catarrhalis, Sauv. ſp. 10. 


233 Sp. II. Catarrh from ConrTacion, 


Hides a contagio, Cul. 
Catarrhus epidemicus, Sauv. fy, 3. 
Rheuma epidemicum, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Synocha catarrhalis, Suv. ſp. 5. 


There are ſeveral ſymp 
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tomatic ſpecies 11 as, Catarrhus 
INE Tuſſis Varioloſa, — Calcu u- 
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by their fretting the 
Theſe ſymptoms conſfitute the coryza and 
authors, and are commonly attended with a ſenſe of 


they are accom 


- pains refemblin 


brile f 


u R DU IO N 


rum, Metallicolarum, &c. 


Dakepeds. The catarrh is an increaſed excretion 
of mucus from the mucous membrane of the noſe, 


fau uces, and bronchiz, attended with pyrexia. 
Practical writers and noſblogiſts have diſtinguiſhed 


| hs diſeaſe by different appellations, . according as it 


appears o affect different 
brane, one 
Cullen is 


parts of the mucous mem- 
art more or 27 than the other: but Dr 
opinion that the diſeaſe in thoſe different 


parts is always of the ſame nature, and proceeds from | 


the ſame cauſe in the one as in the other. Very com- 


monty indeed thoſe different parts are affected at the 
ſame time; and therefore there is little room for the 
diſtinction mentioned. The difeaſe has been frequent- 


' ly treated of under the title of ?uff; or cough ; and a 
— indeed, always attends the chief form of ca- 


that is, the increaſed excretion from the bron- 
chiæ; but as it is ſo often allo a fymptom of many 
other affeQions, which are very different from one an- 


other, it is improperly uſed as a 


eric title. 
The diſeaſe generally begins wi 


ſome difficulty of 


| breathing chrome the noſe, and with a ſenſe of ſome. 


fulneſs lcbppim 


that Age. This again is often 
attended with *o pe 5 of 


e dull pain and a fenſe of weight in 


the forchead, as well as a ſtiffneſs in the motion of the 
eyes. Theſe feelings, ſometimes at their very firſt 
and always ſoon after, are attended with 


beginning, 


the diſtillation of a thin fluid from the noſe, and 


ſometimes from the eyes; and theſe fluids are often 


found to be ſomewhat acrid, both by their taſte and 
parts over which they paſs. 
gravedo of 


laffitude over the whole body. Sometimes cold ſhi- 


verings are felt; at leaſt the body is more fenfible than 


- uſual to the coldndG of the air; and with all this the 


pulſe is more frequent than ordinary, eſpecially i in the 


evenings. 
Theſe ſymptoms have Saen continued long before 


which ſeems 
e glottis. This 
cough is generally at firft dry and painful, occaſioning 
pains about the cheſt, and more eſpecially in the 


' breaſt; ſometimes, together with theſe ſymptoms, 
thoſe of the rhenmatiſm are felt in 


ſeveral parts of the body, particularly about the neck 


and bed. With all theſe ſymptoms, the appetite is 
impaired, ſome thirſt arifes, and a feverifh laſſitude is 
felt all over the body. | 
2 ht and * of the diſeafe ; but commonly 


Theſe ſymptoms, mark the 


oes not continue long. By degrees the cough 


cn to be attended with a more copious excretion of 


mucus ; which is at firſt thin, but gradually becoming 


. thicker, is brought up with leſs frequent and leis la- 
borious coughing. The hoarſeneſs and ſoreneſs of 


the treachea are alſo relieved or removed; and the fe- 
ptoms abating, tlie expettoration becomes 
age eſs, and the cough leſs frequent, till at length , 
ceaſe altogether. 
hen 18 general the courſe of this diſeaſe, neither 
G g tedious 


panied with ſome hoarſeneſs, and a 
ſenſe of roughneſs and ſoreneſs in the trachea, with 
ſome difficulty of breathing, expreſſed by a ſenſe f 
ſtraitneſs in the cheſt, and with a cou 
to ariſe from ſome irritation felt at 
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ben the che e bt S BIR, bf e bibs, 


Proſluvia tedious nor dangerous; bat it is Tonssdimet in- Boch 
e reſpects otherwiſe. The body affected with catarrh 


ed more violent by 


already formed in the lungs, an accidental catarrh may 


life, and eſpecially after they have arrived at old age, 
have the natural mucus of the lungs poured out in 


a frequent expectora- 


at leaſt regularly every winter; which in ſu 
very often fatal. | 


* fally evident and obſerved ; and Dr Cullen is 


other is diminiſhed; and therefore we may underſtand 


ſeems to be more than: uſually liable to be -af- 
feted by cold air; and upon expoſure of the body 
to freſh cold, the diſeaſe, which ſeemed to be yield - 


ing, is often brought back with greater violence. than 


before, and is rendered not only more tedious than 
otherwiſe it would 2 alſo more dangerous K. 
ow t 


the ſupervening of other diſeaſes. Some degree 


thecynanche tonſillaris often accompanies the catarrh; 
and when this is aggravated by a freſh application of 


cold, the cynanche alſo becomes more violent and dan- 
erous from the cough, which is preſent at the ſame . 


time. When a catarrh has been occaſioned. by a voi- 


lent cauſe, when it-has been aggravated. by. N 
management, and eſpecially when it has been render- 
eſh and repeated applications of 
cold, it often paſſes into a pneumonic- inflammation, 
attended with the utmoſt danger. „„ 

Unleſs, however, ſuch 294. 6 as thoſe happen, a 
catarrh, in ſound perſons not far advanced in life, is 


always a flight and ſafe diſeaſe; but, in perſons. of a 


phthiſical diſpoſition, a catarrh may readily produce a 
hemoptyſis, or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs; 
and ſtill more readily in perſons who have tubercles 


occaſion the inflammation of theſe tubercles, and in 
conſequence produce a phthiſis pulmonalis. 

In elderly perſons, a catarrh ſometimes: proves a 
dangerous diſeaſe. Many perſons, as they advancein 


greater quantity, and requiri 
tion. If, therefore, a catarrh happen to ſuch per- 
ſons, and increaſe the afflux of fluids to the lungs, 
with ſome degree of inflammation, it may produce 
the peripneumonia notha, or more properly chronic 
catarrh, a diſeaſe continuing often for many years, or 
caſes is 


Cauſes, &c. The proximate cauſe of catarrh ſeems 
to be an increaſed afflux of fluids to the mucous mem- 
brane of the noſe, fauces, and bronchiz, along with 


ſome degree of inflammation affecting the ſame. The 


latter circumſtance is confirmed by this, that, in the 
caſe of catarrh, the blood drawn from a vein com- 
monly exhibits the ſame inflammatory cruſt which ap- 
pears in the caſe of phlegmaſiæ. The remote cauſe 
of catarrh is moſt commonly cold applied to the body. 
This application of cold producing catarrh is 3 

of opi- 
mon that it would always be ſo, were men acquainted 


with and attentive to the circumſtances which deter- 


mine cold to act upon the body. ba 
The application of cold whicoccaſions a catarrh, 
probably operates by ſtopping the. perſpiration uſually 
made by the ſkin, and which is therefore determined 
to the mucous membrane of the parts abovemention- 
ed. As a part of the weight which the body daily 


loſes by inſenſible evacuation, is owing to an exhala- 


tion from the lungs, there is probably a connection 
between this. exhalation and the cutaneous perſpira- 
tion, ſo that the one may be increaſed according as the 


4 


much 


alſo not mY 
a More con 


application of cold, may increaſe the afflur of fluids. 


to the lungs, and thereby produce a catarrh, | 
Dr Cullen obſerves that there are ſome obſervations 
of Dr james Keil which may. render this: matter 
doubtful; but ſays there is a fallacy in thoſe obſerva» - 
tions. The evident effects of cold in producing 
coryza, leave the matter, in general, without doubt; 
and there are ſeveral other obſervations which ſhow a 
connexion between the lungs. and the ſurface of the 


| Whether from the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, a 
catarrh be produced merely by an increaſed afflux of 
fluids, or whether in addition to this the matter of per 
ſpiration be at the ſame time determined to; the mu- 


cous glands, and there excites a particular irritation, 


may be uncertain ; but Dr Cullen thinks the latter 

Although in the caſe of a common catarrh, which 
is in many inſtances ſporadic, it may ; be. doubtful 
whether any morbific matter be applied to the mu- 
cous glands; we are, however, certain that the ſymp- 
toms of a catarrh do frequently depend upon ſuch a 


me 


the caſe - alles, chincough, and eſpecially from 


the frequent occurrence of contagious and epidemical 
catarrh. „ Ga, 


The phenomena of contagious eatarrhs have been 


ze ſame with thoſe of the others; and the 


diſeaſe has always been particularly remarkable for this, 
that it has been the moſt widely and generally ſpread- 


ing epidemic known. It has ſeldom appeared in any 
one country of Europe, without appearing ſucceſſively 


. in-almoſt every different part of it; and, in ſome in- 


ſtances, it, has been alſo transferred. to America, and 
has been ſpread there in like manner, ſo far as we have ; 
had opportunities of being informed. | 


The catarrh from contagion. appears with nearly 


| the ſame ſymptoms as thoſe abovementioned. It ſeerns 


often to come on in conſequence of the application of 


cold. And indeed catarrh from cold and contagion 


are in every reſpect ſo ſimilar, that when this epide- 
mie rages, it is n to determine with a perſon 
having ſymptoms of catarrh aſter expoſure to cold, 
whether the diſeaſe proceeds from the one cauſe or 


the other, In moſt inſtances, however, catarrh from 
contagion comes on with more cold ſhivering than the 


catarrh ariſing from cold alone; and the former does 
ſooner ſhow febrile ſpmptoms, but to 
derable degree. Accordingly, it more 
ſpeedily runs its courſe, which is commonly finiſhed 
in a few days. It ſometimes ends: by a ſpontaneous 
ſweat ; and this, in ſome perſons, produces a miliary 
eruption. It is, however, the febrile ſtate of this 
diſeaſe eſpecially that is finiſhed-in a few days; for 
the cough and other catarrhal ſymptoms do frequent- 
ly continue longer, and often when they appear to be 
going off they are renewed by any freſh application of 
cold, 8 eee e eee 
Prognoſir. Conſidering the number of perſons who 


are affected with catarrh, of either the one ſpecies or 


the other, and eſcape from it quickly without any 


hurt, it may be allowed to be a diſeaſe commonly free 


from danger; but ĩt is not always to be treated as ** 
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accelerated from this cauſe. ' - 


accelerates the coming on of phthiſis ;: and in elderly 
perſons it often proves fatal in the manner we. have 
explained above, viz. by degenerating into its chro- 
nie ſtate. But though chronic catarrh be often the 
termination of that ſpecies-which ariſes from cold, we 
have not, in any eaſe, obſerved- it to ariſe as a conſes 


uence! of à catarrh from contagion. * This ſpecies of 


catarrh; however; is not unfrequently followed by 


phthiſis ; or rather where a phthiſical tendency before 


exiſted; che affectiom has been begun and its progreſs 


Cure. © The” eure of catarrh is nearly the ſame, 


whether it proceeds from cold or contagion ; only in 
he latter caſe remedies are commonly more neceſſary 


chan in the former. In the caſes of à moderate dif- 
eaſe, it is commonly ſufficient to avoid cold, or to ab- 
ſtain from animal -· food for ſome days. In ſome caſes, 
where the febrile ſymptoms are conſiderable, it is pro- 


pee that length of time to lie a. bed, and, by taking 


juently ſome mild and diluent drink, a little warm- 
ed, to promote a very gentle fweat; and after this to 
take care to return very nally only to the uſe of 
che free air. When the diſeaſe is more violent; not 


only the antiphlogiſtic regimen, exactly obſerved, but 


various remedies alfo, become neceſſary. To take 


off the phlogiſtic diatheſis which always attends this 


diſeaſe, blood-letting, more or leſs, according as the 
ſymptoms ſhall require, is'the proper remedy. After 


| blood-letting, for reſtoring the determination of the 
Anids to the furface of the body, and at the ſame 
time for expediting the ſecretion of mucus in the lungs, 


which' may take off the inflammation of its membrane, 


vomiting is the moſt effectual means. For the laſt- 


mentioned purpoſe, it has been ſuppoſed that ſquills, 
gum ammoniac, the volatile alkali, and ſome other 


medicines, might be uſeful ; but their efficacy has 


never been found conſiderable: and if ſquills have ever 
deen very uſeful, it ſeems to have been rather by their 
emetic than by their expectorant powers. When the 


inflammatory affections of the lungs ſeem to be conſi- 


derable, it is proper, beſides blood-letting, to apply 
bliſters to the back or ſides. © S ; 

As a cough is often the moſt troubleſome circum- 
ſtance of this diſeaſe, ſo demulcents may be employed 
to alleviate it. But after the inflammatory ſymptoms 
are much abated, if the cough ſtill remains, opiates af- 
Ford the moſt effeQual means of reheving it; and, in 
the circumſtances juſt now mentioned, they may be 
very ſafely employed. Very conſiderable advantage 
is often derived from employing opiates in ſuch a 
manner as to act more immediately on the head of 
the wind-pipe. For this purpoſe, opium may often 


de advantageouſly conjoined with demulcents, melt- 


ing ſlowly in the month. And perhaps no form is 
more convenient, or anſwers the purpoſe better, than 
the #rochiſci glycyrrhize cum opio ofthe Edingburgh Phar- 


macopceia, where purified opium is combined with 
extract of liquorice, gum Arabic, and other demul- 


cents, to the extent of about a grain in a dram of the 


compoſition. After the inflammatory and febrile 


ſtates of this diſeaſe are very much gone, the moſt ef- 


fectual means of diſcuſſing all remains of the catarrhal 


water; and in exſpiration, 
the lungs will, by mixing with the ſteam on the ſur- 
face of the water, be forced thro” the valve in the co- 
ver, and ſettle on the ſurface of the body under the 


”- ”- . . 4 Aa 
| s it is accompanied with) pneumonic affection is by ſome exerciſe of geſtation diligently Catarrhos. 
—— :;nfammation. In the phthifieally diſpoſed, it often T9 WD = 


enmpleyed;? ˙ A | 

-/ Beſides the remedies abovementioned, Mr Mudge, 
in à treatiſe on this diſeaſe, recommends the ſteam of 
warm water as a moſt efficacious and ſafe remedy for 


a catarrh, and which indeed he ſeems to conſider as 


little leſs than infallible. The method of breathing in 
theſe teams is deſcribed under the word Inxares ; 
but he gives a caution to people in health, who may 
accidentally ſee his machine, not to make the experi- 
ment of breathing through cold water with it, or they 
will be almoſt certain of catching a ſevere cold. His 
3 for thoſe troubled with the catarrh are 28 
K | Ft I 
In the evening, a little before bed-time, the pa- 
tient, if of adult age, is to take three drachms, ag 
many ) os, of elixir paregoricum, in a glaſs 
of water: if the ſubject be younger, for inſtance under 
five years old, one tea-ſpoonful ; or within that and 
ten years, two, About three quarters of an hour af- 
ter, the patient ſhould go to bed, and, being covered 
warm the inhaler three parts filled with water nearly 
boiling (which, from the coldneſs of the metal, and 
the time it ordinarily takes before it is to be uſed by 
the patient, will be of a proper-degree of warmth), 
and being wrapped up in a napkin, but fo that the 
valve in the cover is not obſtructed by it, is to be 
placedatthe arm-pit, and the bed-cloathes being drawn 
up and over it cloſe to the throat, the tube is to be 
applied to the mouth, and the patient ſhould inſpire 
and expire through it for about twenty minutes or 
half an hour. 


. «It is very evident, as the whole act of reſpiration 


is performed through the machine, that in inſpiration 
the lungs will be filed with air which will be hot, and 
loaded with vapour, by paſſing through the body of 
that was contained in 


bed-cloaths. 

The great uſe of this particular conſtruction of 
the inhaler is this. Firſt, as there is no neceſſity, at 
the end of every inſpiration, to remove the tube from 
the mouth, in order to exſpire from the lungs the va- 
pour which had been received into them, this machine 
may therefore be uſed with as much eaſe by children 
as older people. And, ſecondly, as a feveriſh habit 


frequently accompanies the diſorder, the valve in that 


reſpect alſo is of the utmoſt importance; for a ſweat, 
or at leaſt a free perſpiration, not only relieves the 
patient from the reſtleſs anziety of a hot, dry, and 
ſometimes parched ſkin, but is alſo, of all evacuations, 


.the moſt eligible for removing the fever; and it will 


be generally found, that, r the inhaler fo con- 


ſtructed has been uſed a few minutes, the warm 
vapour under the cloaths will, by ſettling upon the 
trunk, produce a ſweat, which will gradually extend 


itſelf to'the legs and feet, 

« In a catarrhous fever, or any feveriſh habit at- 
tending this cough, it would he proper to take 2 
draught of warm thin whey a few minutes before the 


inhaler be uſed; and after the proceſs is over, the ſweat 
which it has produced may be continued by occaſional 


. 
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Profluvia ſmall draughts- of weak warm whey: or barley-watet. 

Ye” ſeating is by no means ſo neceſſary to the cure 


- 


en, M E D H GU NE 


of the catarr ous cough, as that the ſucceſt of the in- 
haler againſt that complaint at all depends upon it; yet 
I eannot help once more remarking, that when chis 
diſorder happens to be accompanied” with a feveriſh 
habit, the advantages of this particular oonſtruction 
will be very important. Fob Faroe ui nin 2 

« After this reſpiratory pr is over, the patient 
uſually paſſes the night without the leaſt interruption 
from the cough, and feels no farther moleſtation from 
it than once or twice in the morning to throw off the 
trifling leakage which, unpercetved, had dripped into 


the bronchiz and veſiclesduring the night; the thinner 


than the 
chan 'a tender patient may ſpit of bis life through a 
weak, relaxed pair of lungs, without the leaſt appear- 
ance: of purulence, or any ſuſpicion oſ ſuppuration. 
In thoſe .circutaſtanees, beſides, as. was mentioned be- 
fore, increafing the general perſpiration by the ſalu- 
tary friction af a flannel /wailicoat, change of ſituat 
tion, and mate eſpecially long journeys on horſeback, 
conducted as much as poſſi 4 thin, ſharp, 
But an che contrary; if the eough ſhquld, at 
the ſame time that it is petulant and fas guing to the 
breaſt, continue dry, huſky, and without expeRora- 


parts of which being ev what remains is ſoon tion; provided there be reafon' to hope that; no- tu- 
got rid of with a very gentle effort. + bercles are forming,” or vet ay formed, there fs 


I cannot, however, take leave- of this pert ef my 


| ſubject, without pointedly obſerving, chat if te pa 


tient means not to be difappointed by my aſſurances or 


| his own expectations, it is eſſentially neceſſary that the 


following remarks, with regard to the time and man- 


not perhaps a more eſſicacious remedy fur it than half 
a drachm of gum ammoniacum, with 18 or 20 drops 


of liquid laudahnm, wade into pills, and taken at hes. 


time, and occafionally repeated. This exceNent- re- 
med Sir John Pringle did me tlie honour to commu—- 


ner of uſing this proceſs, ſhould be ſtrictiy attend- nicate to me; and L have accordingly found it, in 3 
ed td. | VE ed eee | , N 
„ Firſt, 'That as tender valetu people are but rally: very expeditiouſſy ſa; far it ſeldom fails t pro- 


accompliſhed, a proper doſe of 


too well acquainted with the firſt notices of the difors 


der, the remedy muſt, or 6ught to be, uſed! the ſame 


evening; which will, in an ordinary ſeizure, be attend- 
ed with an immediate eure: but if the ſoreneſs of the 


reſpiratory organs, or the petulance of the cough, 


ſhow the cold which has been contracted to have been 
very fevere, . the mhaler, without the opiate, thould 
be agam repeated for the ſame time the next morning. 
_«« S-eondly, if the uſe of the inhaler, '&c. be de- 
layed till the ſeeond night, it will be always right 
to repeat it again the next morning without the 
opiate, but with it if the ſeizure has been violent. 
« And, laftly, if the cough be of fome days ftand- 
ing, it will be always neceflary to employ both parts 
of the proceſs at night and the ſuceeeding morni 
as the firſt ſimple inflammatory miſchief is now moſt 
probably aggravated by an additional one of a chronic 
tendency. SEAT >. alt OED 
But if, through the want ofa timely application 
or a total neglect of this or any other remedy, the 
congh ſhould continue to haraſs the patient, it is, par- 
ticularly in delicate and tender conſtitutions, of the ut- 
moſt eonſequence to attempt the removal of it as foon 
as poſſible, before any floating aerimony in the conſti- 
rution (from the perpetual irritation): receives an ha- 
bitual determination to an organ fo eſſential to life as 


_ the lungs. | 


« If the patient expectorate with eaſe and freedom 
a thick and well-digeſted inoſfenſive phlegm, there is 
generally but little doubt of his ſpitting off the diſor- 
der, with common care, in a few days; and till thatbe 
eHMRir paregoricum for 


with a. ſovenets, thooting 


duce an expectoration, and to abate: the diſtreſſiug fix- 
likewiſe found the common remedy of 3is or ij of 
babf. fulph. axifat. taken twice a-day, in a little; pow- 
dered fugar or any other vehicle, a very efficacious 
ene I bave alſo, many times, known. a ſalutary re- 
vulſion made from the lungs by the ſumple application 
of a large plaſter, about five os ſve inches. diameter, of 
Burgundy pitch between; the ſhoulders ;/for the perſpi- 
rable matter, whick is locked up under it, becomes ſo 
fharꝑ and aerid, that in a few days it feldom fails te 
produce a very eonſiderahle itehing, ſome little ten- 
dency ta inflammation, and very frequently a great 
number of bails. This appheation fhould be conti- 


ng, med (the plaſter being occaſionally- changed), for 
three weeks or a: month, or — 


longer, if the complaint 
be not ſo ſoon removed. | OR pla 


- «And here I cannot help oblerving, that, thongh 


ſeemingly a triſting, it is however by no means a uſeleſs 
caution to the tender patient, not to expoſe his ſſioul- 
ders in bed, and during the night, to the cold; but 
when he lies down to take care they be kept warm, 


by ons era bed-cloathes up cloft to his back and 
neck. 1 Tk | 2 


TI « It, 


| however, ' notwithſtanding theſe and other 

means, the cough continuing: dry or unattended, with 
a proper expectotation, ſhould perſevere: in haraſſing 
the patient ; if, at laſt, it ſhould: produce, _ 
pains through the breaſt and 
between the fhoulders, attended alſo with: ſhortneſs of 
the breath; and if, added to this, fluſhes of the cheeks 
after meals, ſcalding in the hands and feet, and other 
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itſelf, by becoming a diſeaſe, be a greater expence Catarchus, 
e conſtitution can well ſupport, it is poſſile 


1 few ſucceſſive nights will be found very uſeſul in ſup- 
preffing the fatiguing irritation and ineffectual cough, 
occaſioned by a matter which, dripping in the early 


ſymptoms: of a hectie, thould accompany the diſorder; 
there is certainly no time to be loſt, as there is the 
greatoſt reaſon to apprehend that ſome acrimony in 


ſtate of the diſeaſe into the bronchiz during the night, 
is commonly at that time too thin to be diſcharged by 
thoſe convulſive efforts. | | 


If, however, notwithſtanding a ſree and copious - 

expectoration, the cough ſhould {till continue, and the 

diſcharge, inſtead of removing the. complaint, ſhould 
75 2 


rience, chat 


the habit is determined to the tender ſubſtance of 


the lungs, and chat conſequently tubereular fuppura- 
tions will follow. In this exitieal and dangerous ſi- 


tnation, I think I can e to ſay from long expe- 
| accompanied with change of air and o- 
caſional blee dings, the patient will find his greateſt ſe- 

| curity 


| 


practiee. 1? 
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Deſeription. : 
the, patient has frequent ſtools, accompanied with 


Ge XIII. DySENTERIA. 
Ihe DvstnTERyY. | 


7 Dyſenteria, Sauv. gen. 248. Lin. 191. Yog. 107. 


Sag. 183. Han. III. 151. Tunck. 76. 
The dyſentery is a diſeaſe in which 


much gripings and followed by a teneſmus. The 
Reon though frequent, are generally in {mall quan- 
tity; matter, vorded is chiefly mucus, ſome- 


times mY with blood. At the ſame time, the na- 
tural feces ſeldom appear; and when they do, it is 
2 in a compact and hardened form, often un- 


the form of ſmall hard ſubſtances known by the 


name of /czbals, This diſeaſe occurs eſpecially in 
ſummer and autumn, at the ſame time with autumnal 
intermittent 


aþd remittent. fevers; and with theſe it 
is often complicated. It comes on ſometimes. with 
cold ſhiverings, and other ſymptoms of pyrexia; but 
more commonly the ſymptoms of the topical affection 

appear firſt. The 


ly, ſome degree of diarrhoa is the firſt appearance.— 
In molt. caſes, the diſeaſe begins with griping, and a 
frequent inclination to go toſtool. In indulging this, 
little is yoided, but ſome teneſmus attends it. By de- 
grees the. ſtools become more frequent, the griping 
more ſevere, and the teneſmus more conſiderable. — 
With theſe ſymptoms there is a loſs of appetite, and 


frequently fickneſs, nauſea, and vomiting, alſo affect. 


ing the patient. At the ſame time there is always 


more or leſs of pyrexia preſent. It is ſometimes of 


the . remittent kind, and obſerves a tertian period. — 
Sometimes the pyrexia is manifeſtly inflammatory 

very often of a putrid kind. Thefe febrile ſtates con- 
tinue to accompany the diſeaſe during its whole courle, 
eſpecially when it terminates ſoen in a fatal manner. 
In other caſes, the febrile Rate almoſt entirely difap- 
pears, while the proper dyſenteric fymptons remain 
for a long time after. In the courſe: in the diſeaſe, 
whether for a ſhoxtex or a longer time, the matter 
voided by Roobis very various. Sometimes it is mere- 
ly a mucous matter, without any blood, exhibiting 


that diſeaſe which is named by ſome the morbus muco- 


ſus, and: by others the dyſenteria atba. For the moſt 
part, however, the mueus difcharged is more or leſs 
mixed with blood. This ſometimes: appears only in 
ſtreaks among the mucus; but at other times is more 
copious, giving a tinct to the whole; and upon fome 
occaſions a pure and unmixed blood is voided in con- 
ſiderable quantity. In other reſpects, the matter void- 


ed is variouſly changed in colour and confiſtence, and 


is commonly of a ſtrong and unuſually fetid odour. It 
is probable, that ſometimes a genuine pus is voided, 
and frequently a putrid ſanies, proceeding from gan- 
grenous parts. There are very often mixed with the 
liquid matter ſome films of a membraneous appear- 
ance, and frequently ſome ſmall maſſes of a ſeemingly 
ſebaceous matter. While the ſtools voiding theſe va- 
rious matters are, in many inſtances, exceedingly” fre- 
quent, 14 is ſeldom that natural fæces appear in them; 

and when they do appear, it is, as we have ſaid, in che 
form of ſcybala, that is, in ſomewhat hardened, ſe- 


oſ the inflammatory and putrid ſtates, 
the diſeaſe ceaſes fpontaneoully ; the frequency of 
ſtools, the griping, and teneſmus, gradually diminiſh- 


y is eoſtive, with an unuſual fla- 
tulence in the bowels. Sometimes, though more rare- 


M T. DIN X. 


| Profluvis cu ity in a drain from a large ſcapulary iffue, aſliſted 
— = a diot of aſſes milk and vegetables.“ 


. parate balls. 
efforts of nature or as ſolicited by art, they procure 
a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms, and more eſpecially of 
the frequent ſtools, griping, and teneſmus. 
Accompanied with theſe circumſtances, the diſeaſe 


Proceeds for a; longer or a thorter time. When the 
pyrexia attending it is of a violent inflammatory kind, 
and more eſpecially when it is of a very putrid nature, 
the diſeaſe often terminates fatally in a very few days, 


with all the marks of a ſupervening gangrene. When 


the ſebrile ſtate is more moderate, or diſappears alto- 


gether, the diſeaſe is often protracted for weeks, and 
even for months; but, even then, after a various du- 


na- ration, it often terminates fatally, and generally in 


conſequence of a return and confiderable aggravation 
In tome caſes, 


ing, while natural ſtools return. In other cafes, the 
diſeaſe, with moderate ſymptoms, continues long, and 


ends in a diarrhcea, ſometimes accompanied with lien- 


teric fymptoms. 


Cauſes, &c. The remote cauſes of this diſeaſe 


have been variouſly judged of. It generally ariſes in 
fummer or autumn, after conſiderable heats have pre- 


vailed for ſome time, and eſpecially after very warm 


and at the ſame time very dry ftates of the weather; 


and the diſeaſe is much more frequent in warm than 


in cooler climates. It happens, therefore, in the ſame 


eircumſtances and ſeaſons which conſiderably affect 
the ſtate of the bile in the human body : but the cho- 
tera 1 without any dyſenteric ſymptoms, and co- 
of ' bile have been found to relieve the 


—.— 0 f dyſentery ; ; ſo that it is difficult to de- 
termine what connection the difeaſe has with the ſtate 
5 of the bile. 

yang 


It has been obſerved, that the effforiai from very 
putrid animal-fabftances readily affect the alimentary 
canal, and, upon occaſion, they certainly produce a 
diarrhea; but whether they ever pro a genuine 
dyſentery, i is not certain. 

The dyſentery does often manifeſtly ariſe from the 

application of cold, but the diſeaſe is always contagi- 
ous; and, by the propagation of fuch contagion, in- 
dependent of cold, or other exciting cauſes, it be- 
comes epidemic in camps and other places. It is, 
N to be doubted if the application of cold 
ever produces the diſeafe, unleſs where the ſpecific con- 
tagion has been previouſly received into the body; 
and, upon the whole, it is probable that a ſpecific con- 
tagion is to be confidered as being always the remote 


cauſe of this diſeaſe. 


Whether this contagion, like many others, be of 2 
permanent nature, and only thows its effects in certain 
circumſtances which render it active, or if it be occa- 
ſiomally produced, we cannot determine. Neither, if 
the ker ſuppoſition be received, can we ſay. by what 
means it may be generated. As little do we know 
any thing of its nature, confidered in itſelf; or at 
moſt, only this, that, in common with many other cow- 
tagions, it is very often fomewhat of à putrid Nature, 
and capable of inducing a putreſcent tendency in the 


human body. This, however, does not at all explain 


the peculiar effect of inducing thoſe ſymptoms which 
properly and eſſentially conſtitute dyſentery. Of 


- theſe ſymptoms the proximate cauſe is ſtill obſcure. — 


The 


When theſe arè voided, whether by the Dyſenteria. 
— 
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TFroflavia the common opinion has been, that the di eaſe de- 
rem — 


pends upon an acrid matter thrown upon or ſomehow 


generated in the inteſtines, exciting their periſtaltic 
motion, and thereby producing the frequent ſtools 
which occurin this diſeaſe. But this ſuppoſition can- 


not be adopted; for, in all the inſtances known, of 


acrid ſubſtances applied to the inteſtines, and produ- 
cing frequent ſtools, they at the ſame time produce 
copious ſtools, as might be expected from acrid ſub- 
ſtances applied to any length of the inteſtines. This, 
however, is not the caſe in a dyſentry, in which the 
ſtools, however frequent, are generally in very ſmall 


quantity, and ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to proceed 


m the lower parts of the rectum only. With re- 
ſpect to the ſuperior portions of the inteſtines, and 
particularly thoſe of the colon, it is e are 
under a preternatural and conſiderable degree of con- 
ſtriction; for, as we have ſaid above, the natural fæ- 
ces are ſeldom voided; and when they are, it is in a 
form which gives reaſon to ſuppoſe they have been 
long e in the cells of the colon, and conſe- 
quently that the colon had been affected with a preter- 
natural conſtriction. This is confirmed by almoſt all 
the diſſections which have been made of the bodies of 
dyſenteric patients; in which, when gangrene had not 
entirely deſtroyed the texture and form of the parts, 
large portions of 3 guts have been found af- 
feed with a very conſiderable conſtriction. 


The proximate cauſe of dyſentery, or at leaſt the 


chief part of the proximate cauſe, ſeems to confiſt in a 
preternatural conſtriction of the colon, oecaſioning at 
the ſame time, thoſe ſpaſmodic efforts which are felt 
in ſevere gripings, and which efforts propagated down- 
wards to the rectum, occaſion there the frequent mu- 
cous ſtools and teneſmus. But whether this expla- 
nation ſhall be admitted or not, it will ſtill remain cer- 
tain, that hardened feces, retained in the colon, are 
the cauſe of the griping, frequent ſtools, and teneſ- 


mus; for the evacuation of theſe ſæces, whether by 
nature or by art, gives relief from the ſymptoms men- 


tioned ; and it will be more fully and uſefully confirm- 
ed by this, that the moſt immediate and ſucceſsful cure 
of dyſentery is obtained by an early and conſtant at- 
tention to the preventing the conſtriction, and the fre- 
quent ſtagnation of fæces in the colon. | 

Cure. In the early periods of this diſeaſe, the objects 
chiefly to be aimed at are the following: The diſ- 
charge of acrid matter depoſited in 5 alimentary 
e ; the counteracting the influence of this matter, 
vrhen it cannot be evacuated; the obviating the effects 
reſulting from ſuch acrid matter as can neither be eva- 
cuated nor deſtroyed; and, finally, the prevention of 
any further ſeparation and Ky. e of ſuch matter 
in the alimentary canal. In the more advanced pe- 
riods of the diſeaſe, the principal objects are, the gi- 
ving a proper defence to the inteſtines againſt irrita- 
ting cauſes; the diminution of morbid ſenſibility of 
the inteſtinal canal; and the reſtoration of due vigour 
to the ſyſtem in general, but to the inteſtines in par- 
ticular. | 

The moſt eminent of our late practitioners, and 
of greateſt experience in this diſeaſe, ſeem to be 
of opinion, that it is to be cured moſt effectual- 
iy by purging, aſſiduouſſy employed. The means 
may be various ; but the moſt gentle laxatives are 


mercury, or calomel as it is commonly called. 


ginning, with a view to both the ſtate of the 
omac 


cuating the retained fzces, glyſters may ſometimes 


| Le ta at Pra 
ual ſaficient ; and, as the medicine muſt be fre. Dyſentem vrol 
quently repeated, theſe are the moſt fafe, more ef. — WW... 
pecially as an inflammatory ſtate ſo frequently ac- | 
companies: the diſeaſe, Whatever laxatives produce 
an evacuation of natural feces, and a conſequent re- 
miſſion of the ſymptoms, will be fufficient to effectuate 
the cure. But if the gentle laxatives ſhall not pro- 
duce the evacuation now mentioned, ſomewhat more 

werful muſt be employed; and Dr Cullen has 
ound nothing more proper or convenient than tartar 
emetic, given in ſmall doſes, and at ſuch intervals as 


may determine its operation to be chiefly by ſtool. 
To the antimonial tartar; however, employed as a 


purgatrve, the great ſickneſs which it is apt to occa- 
ſion, and the tendency which it has, notwithſtanding 
every precaution, to operate as an emetic, are certain- 
ly objections. Another antimonial, at one time con- 
ſidered as an almoſt infallible remedy for this dif- 
eaſe, the vitrum antimonii ceratum, is no leſs excep- 
tionable, from the uncertainty and violence of its ope- 
ration; and perhaps the ſafeſt and beſt purgatives are 
the different neutral ſalts, particularly thoſe contain- 
ing foſlile alkali, ſuch as the ſoda vitriolata tartari- 
ſata or. phoſphorata. Rhubarb, ſo frequently em- 
ployed, is, he thinks, in ſeveral reſpects, amongſt the 
moſt unfit purgatives ; and indeed from its aſtringent 
quality, it is exceptionable at the commencement ofthe 
affection, unleſs it be conjoined with ſomething to ren- 
der its operation more briſk, ſuch as mild muriated 


Vomiting has been held a principal remedy in this 
diſeaſe ; and may be uſefully employed in the be- 


and of the fever; but it is not neceſſary 
to repeat it often; and, unleſs the emetics employed, 
operate alſo by ſtool, they are of little ſervice. 
Ipecacuanha is by no means a ſpecific ; and it proves 
only uſeſul when ſo managed as to operate chiefly by 


ſtool. | 
For relieving the conſtriction of the colon, and eva- 


be ufeful; but they are ſeldom fo effectual as laxatives 
given by the mouth; and acrid glyſters, if they be 
not effectual in evacuating the colon, may prove hurt- 
ful by ſtimulating the rectum too much. | 

The frequent and ſevere griping attending this 
diſcaſe, leads almoſt neceſſarily to the uſe of opiates ; 
and they are very effectual for the purpoſe of ola 
from the gripes : but, by occaſioning an interuption 
of the action of the ſmall inteſtines, they favour the 
conſtriction of the colon, and thereby aggravate the 
diſeaſe ; and if, at the ſame time, the uſe of them 
ſuperſede in any meaſure the employing purgatives, 
it is doing much miſchief; and the neglect of purging 
ſeems to be the only thing which renders the oe of 
opiates very neceſſary. | 

When the gripes are both frequent and ſevere, 
they may ſometimes be relieved by the employ- 
ment of the ſemicupium, or by fomentation of the ab- 
domen continued for ſome time. In the ſame caſe, 
the pains may be relieved, and the conſtriction of the 
colon may be taken off, by bliſters applied to the 
lower belly. | | 

At the beginning of this diſeaſe, when the fever 
is any way conſiderable, blood · letting, in patients of 

| __ - tolerable 


$ 
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e is full and with other ſymptoms 
of an inflammatory diſpoſition, blood-letting ought 
to be repeated. But, as the fever attending dyſen- 
tery is often of the typhoid kind, or does, in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, become ſoon of that nature, 
blood-letting muſt be cautiouſly employed. 

From our account of the nature of this diſeaſe, it 


will be ſufficiently obvious, that the uſe of aſtringents 


in the beginning of it mult be very pernicious. But 


although aſtringents may be hurtful at early periods 
of this affection, yet it cannot be denied that where 


frequent looſe ſtools remain after the febrile ſymp- 
toms have ſubſided, they are often of great ſervice 


for diminiſhing morbid ſenſibility, and reſtoring due 


vigour to the inteſtinal canal. Accordingly, on this 
ground a variety of articles have been highly celebra- 
ted in this affection; amo 
the quaſſia, radix indica lopeziana, verbaſcum, ex- 
tractum catechu, and gum kino, all of which have 
certainly in particular caſes been employed with great 
advantage. And perhaps alſo, on the ſame principles, 
we are to account for the benefit which has been ſome- 
times derived from the nux vomica, a remedy high! 

extolled in caſes of dyſentery by ſome of the Swedi 

phyſicians ; but this article, it muſt be allowed, often 
proves very powerful as an evacuant. Its effects, how- 
ever, whatever its mode of operation may be, are too 
precarious to allow its ever being introduced into 
common practice; and in Britain, it has, we be- 
lieve, been but very rarely employed. Whether 
an acrid matter be the original cauſe of the dyſen- 
tery, may be uncertain; but, from the indigeſtion, 
and the ſtagnation of fluids, which attend the diſ- 
eaſe, we may ſuppoſe that ſome acrid matters are con- 
ſtantly preſent in the ſtomach and inteſtines; and 


| therefore that demulcents may be always uſefully em- 


ployed. At the ſame time, from the confideration 
that mild oily matters thrown into the inteſtines in 
conſiderable quantity always prove laxative, Dr Cullen 
is of opinion, that the oleaginous demulcents are the 
moſt uſeful. Where, however, theſe are not accep- 
table to the patient's taſte, thoſe of the mucilaginous 


and farinaceous kind, as the decoctum hordei, potio 


cretacea, &c. are often employed with advantage. 
As this diſeaſe is ſo often of an inflammatory or 
of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet em- 
ployed in it ſhould be vegetable and aceſcent. Milk, 
in its entire ſtate, is of doubtful quality in many 
caſes z but even ſome portion of the cream is often al- 
lowable, and whey is always proper.—In the firſt 
ſtages of the diſeaſe, the ſweet and ſubacid fruits are 
allowable, and even proper. It is in the more advan- 
ced ſtages only that any morbid acidity ſeems to pre- 
vail in the ſtomach, and to require ſome reſerve in the 
uſe of aceſcents. At the beginning of the diſeaſe, ab- 
forbents ſeem to be ſuperfinous ; and by their aſtrin- 
gent and ſeptic powers, they may be hurtful ; but in 
after periods they are often of advantage. 
When this diſeaſe is complicated with an intermit- 
tent, and is protracted from that circumſtance chiefly, 
it is to be treated as an intermittent, by adminiſter- 
wg the Peruvian bark, which in the earlier periods 
the diſeaſe is bardly to be admitted. | 


% 


rrofluvia - tolerable vigonr, may be proper and neceſſary «6d, - 
w—— when the p ard, 


others we may mention 


Crazs II. NEUROSES. 
 Orvpex I. COMATA. 


| Comara, Sauv. Claſs VI. Ord. II. Sag, Cla$ IX. 


Ord. V. | | 
Soporoſi, Lin. Claſs VI. Ord. III. 
Adynamiz, Yog. Claſs VI. 
Nervorum reſolutiones, Hofm. III. 194. 
Affectus ſoporoſi, Hoffm. III. 209. 
Motuum vitalium defectus, Funck. 114. 


- Genus XLII. APOPLEXIA. 
e APOPLEXY. | 


Apoplexia, Sauv. gen. 182. Lin. 101. Yog. 229. 
Boerb. 1007. | 
fer, Hiſt. apoplecticorum. 
Carus Sauv. gen. 181. Lin. 
Boerh. 1045. Sag. gen. 287. - | + 
Cataphora, Sauv. gen. 180. Lin. 99. Vog. 232. 
|  Boerh. 1048. Sag. gen. 286. 
Coma, Fog. 232. Boerh. 1048. 
Hæmorrhagia cerebri, Hoffm. II. 240. 


To this genus alſo Dr Cullen reckons the following 
diſeaſes to belong. 8 
Catalepſis, Sauv. gen. 176. Lin. 129. Veg. 230. 
Sag. gen. 281. Boerb. 1036. Juncl. 44. 


Aﬀectus cerebri ſpaſmodico-ecſtaticus, Ham. III. 


Eeſtaſis, Sauv. gen. 177. Vog. 333. Sag. gen. 
283. . 
The following he reckons ſymptomatic. 


Typhomania, Sauv. gen. 178. Lin. 97. og. 23. 
Sag. gen. 284. | 

Lethargus, Sauv. gen. 197. Lin. 98. Veg. 22. 
Sag. gen* 285. | 


This diſeaſe appears under modifications ſo vari- 
ous, as to require ſome obſervations with reſpect to 
each 5 
Sp. I. The Sanguineous Arortexr 

Deſcription. In this diſeaſe the patients fall ſud- 
denly down, and are deprived of all ſenſe and volun- 
tary motion, but without convulfions. A giddineſs of 
the head, noiſe in the ears, corruſcations before the 
_ and redneſs of the face, ufually precede. The 

iltinguiſhmg ſymptom of the diſeaſe is a deep ſleep, 
attended with violent ſnorting ; if any thing be put 
into the mouth, it is returned through the noſe ; nor 
can any thing be ſwallowed without ſhutting the 
noſtrils ; and even when this. is done, the perſon is in 
the utmoſt danger of ſuffocation. Sometimes apo- 
plectic patients will open their eyes after having taken 
a large doſe of an emetic; but if they ſhow no ſign of 
ſenſe, there is not the leaſt hope of their recovery. 
Sometimes the apoplexy terminates in an hemiplegia ; 
in which caſe it comes on with a diſtortion of the 
mouth towards the ſound ſide, a drawing of the 
tongue the ſame way, and ſtammering of the ſpeech. 
Diſlections ſometimes ſhow a rupture of ſome veſſels. 
of the meninges, or even veſſels of the brain itſelf; 
though ſometimes, if we may believe Dr — 


FJunck 117. Sag. gen. 288. Wep- 
100. Vg. 231. 
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7 MEDICHIN E. 
— defect is to be obſerved either in the cerebrum or 


= cerebellum, _ 1 

Cauſes, &c. The general ca a ſanguineous 
a] is a plethoric habit of body, with a deter- 
mination to the head. The diſeaſe therefore may be 


brought on by whatever violently urges on the circula- 


tion of the blood; ſuch as ſurfeits, intoxication, violent 
paſſions of the mind, inumoderate exerciſe, &c, It 
takes place, however, for themoſt when the venous 
plethora has ſubſiſted for a conſiderable time in the 
ſyſtem. For that reaſon it commonly does not attack 
people till paſt the age of 60; and that whether the 
patients are corpulent and have a ſhort neck, or 
whether they are of a lean habit of body. Till peo- 
ple be palt the age of childhood, apoplexy never 
happens. 

Prognoſis. This diſeaſe very often Kills at its firſt 
petition of the fit; To 


at and few ſurvive a re 
that thoſe who make mention of people who have — 


vived ſeveral attacks of the apoplexy, have 


miſtaken the epilepſy for this diſeaſe. In no Phaſe 
is the p ſis more fatal ; ſince thoſe who ſeem to 
be recovering from a fit, are frequently and ſuddenly 


carried off by its return, without either warning of its 


approach or poſſibility of preventing it. The good 
Ogns are when the diſeaſe. apparently wears off, and 
e 


patient | evidently begins to recover; the bad 


ones are when all the ſymptoms continue and in- 
creaſe. 


Cure. The great object to be aimed at, is to reſtore 


| the connection between the ſentient and corporeal parts 


of the ſyſtem ; and when interruption to this connec- 
tion proceeds from compreſſion in the brain by blood, 
this is to be attempted, in the firſt place, by large 
and repeated bleedings; after which, the ſame reme- 
dies are to be uſed as in the n apoplexy, after - 
mentioned. The body is to be kept in a ſomewhat 
erect poſture, and the head ſupported in that ſitua- 
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The Saris AroPLEXY. - 


Apoplexia pituitoſa, Sauv. ſp. 7. Apoplexia ſeroſa, 


Prey/finger, ſp. 4. Morg. de cauſis, &c. IV. LX. 
Carus a hydrocephalo, Sauv. ſp. 16. | 
Cataphora hydrocephalica, Sauv. ſp. 6. 

Cataphora ſomnolenta, Sauv. ip. 1. - 
Lethargus literatorum, Sauv. 7. 

Aphor. 1010. 2 y and 3 4. 


Deſcription. 


On diſſection, the ventricles of the brain are found 
to contain a larger quantity of fluid than they 
ought ; the other ſymptoms are the ſame as in the 
fermer. 
Cauſes 5 &e. 


This may ariſefrem any thing which 


induces a debilitated ſtate of the body, ſuch as de- 


py paſſions of the mind, much Rudy, watching, 

3 may alſo be brought on by a too plentiful 
= of diluting, acidulated drinks. It doth not, how- 
ever, follow, that the extravaſated ſerum above men- 
tioned in che ventricles of the brain is always the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe, ſince che animal humours are very fre- 
quently obierved to ooze out in plenty through the 
coats of the containing veſſels after death, through. no 
cxtravaſaiion took place during life. 


2 _ had miſtaken another diſtemper for this. 


healthy, active, lively children, chan o choſe of a dif. 
ferent diſpoſition. 


Vun Sæuieten in 


In this ſpecies the pulſe is weak; the 
ſace pale, and there is a diminution of the natural heat. 


Practice. 


92 This nk equally fatal with the Apoplexi, 
e been e ſis f — 


„WVC 
apoplexy. 
In this ſpecies veneſection can ſcarcely be 


Cure. 
admitted: aerid purgatives, emetics, and ſtimulating 
clyſters, are recommended to carry off the ſupperabun- 
dant ſerum; but in bodies already debilitated, they 
may perhaps be liable to the ſame 'exceprions win 
veneſection itſelf. Volatile falts, cephalic elixirs, md 
cordials, are alſo perſeribed; and in caſe of ah 
r to be attempted by aperent 
ptiſans, ies, and ſudorifics ; * exerciſe, as 
riding in a carriage; with bliſters and fach ſtimulating 
medicines as are i1 neee th e r e 
mn of the paralytic kind. | 


55 11. Hydrocephalic hte, a Dogg at 


Brain, 


3 interior, Sauv. ip. 4 P 
eee internus, JWhyzt's — 5 pag. 725. 
London Med. Obf. vol. iv. art. 3, 6, And 25. 
FSaudelius de hydrocephalo, apud Sandi ert The- 
aur, vol. Ii. 
e acutus, Bain, Dig. de hydrocepha- | 
1779 - 
| Althenia a bydrocephalo, Jaap. &. 3: 


' Hiſtory and defeription. This diſeaſe has been accu- 
rately treated within theſe few years by ſeveral emi- 
_ phyſicians, 8 the late Dr Whytt, Dr 

— and Watſon; who concur in opinion 

pect to the ſeat of the 1 the moſt of 

its 1 ymptoms, and its 1 fatality. Out of twenty 
patients 22 had fallen under Dr) Whytt's obſerva- 
tion, he regs A ep that he had been 2 unfortunate 
as to cure only one who laboured under the characte- 
riſtic ſymptoms of the hydrocephalus; and he ſuſpects 
that thoſe who imagine they have been more ſucceſs- 
It is by 
all ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a dropſy of the ventricles of 
the brain; and this opinion is fully eftabliſhed by dif- 
fections, it is obſerved to happen more commonly to 
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Dr Whytt ſuppoſes chat the commencement of this 
diſeaſe is obſcure ; that it is generally ſome months 
in forming; and that, after ſome obvious urgent fymp- 
toms rendering aſſiſtance necefſaty, it continues ſome 
weeks before its fatal termination. This, in general, 
differs from what has hitherto been obſerved by Dr 

*othergill, the latter informing us, that he has ſeen 
children, who, from all appearence, were healthy and 
active, ſeized with this diſtemper, and carried off in 
about 14 days. He has ſeldom been able to trace the 
commencement of it above three weeks. 

Though the hydrocephalus be moſt incident to chil- 
dren, it has been ſometimes obſerved in adults; as ap- 
pears from a caſe related by Dr Huck, and ror ſome * 
others. 

When the diſeaſe appears under its moſt common 
form, the ſymptoms at different periods are ſo various 
as to lead Dr Whytt to divide the diſeaſę into three 
ſtages, which are chiefly marked by changes occuring” 
in the condition of the pulſe. At the beginning it 1 

quicker 


e, 
thn; 


— 


Practice. 


'T 


eaſe it becomes again quicker than natural, but at 
the ſame time very irre . 2 7 
Thoſe who are ſeized with this diſtemper uſually 
complain firſt of a pain in ſome part below the head; 
moſt. commonly about the nape of the neck and 
ſhoulders; often in the legs ; and ſometimes, but more 
rarely, in the arms. The pain is not uniformly acute, 
nor always fixed to one place; and ſometimes does 
not affect the limbs. In the latter caſe, the head and 


ſtomach have been found to be moſt diſordered ; ſo 


that when the pain occupied the limbs, the ſickneſs or 
head-ach was leſs conſiderable ; and when the head 


became the ſeat of the complaint, the pain in the limbs 


was ſeldom or neyer mentioned. Some had very vio- 
lent ſickneſſes and violent head-achs alternately. From 
being perfectly well and ſportive; ſome were in a few 
hours ſeized with thoſe pains in the limbs, or with 


fickneſs, or head-ach, in a flight degree, commonly af- 


ter dinner; but ſome were obſerved to droop a few 
days before they complained of any local indiſpoſition. 
In this manner they continued three, tour, or five 
days more or leſs, as the children were healthy and 


vigoraus, They then commonly complain ofan acute 


deep-ſeated pain in the head, extending acroſs the 
forehead from temple to temple; of which, and a ſick- 
neſs they alternately complain in ſhort and affecting 
exclamations; doſing a little in the intervals, breath- 
ing irregularly, and tighing much while awake. Some- 
times their ſighs, for the ſpace of a few minutes, are 
inceſſant. | | 
As the diſeaſe advances, the pulſe becomes ſlower 


and irregular, the ſtrokes being made both with une- 


qual force and in unequal times, till within a day or 
two of the fatal termination of the diſorder, when it 
becomes exceeding quick; the breathing being at the 
ſame time deep, irregular, and laborious. After the 
firſt acceſs, which is often attended with feveriſh heats 
eſpecially towards evening, the heat of the body is for 
the moſt part temperate, till at laſt it keeps pace with 
the increaſing quickneſs of the pulſe. The head and 
præcordia are always hot from the firſt attack. The 


ſleeps are ſhort and diſturbed, ſometimes interupted by 


watchfulneſs ; beſides which there are ſtartings. 


Ihn the firſt ſage of the diſeaſe there ſeems to be a 
peculiar ſenſibility of the eyes, as appears from the in- 


tolerance of light. But in the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe a very oppoſite ſtate occurs: The pupil is re- 
markably dilated, and cannot be made to contract by 
the action even of ſtrong light; ſuch, for example as 


by bringing a candle very near to it. In many caſes 


there is reaſon to believe that total blindneſs occurs : 
Often alſo the pupil of one eye is more dilated than 
that of another, and the power 'of moving the eyes is 
alſo morbidly affected. Thoſe children, who were ne- 
ver obſerved to ſquint before, often become affected 
with a very great degree of ſtrabiſmus. The patients 


are unwilling to be diſturbed for any purpoſe, and can 


bear no poſture but that of lying horizontally, One 

or both hands are moſt commonly about their heads. 

The urine and ſtools come away inſenſibly. At length 

the eyelids become paralytic, great heat accompamed 

with ſweat overipreads the whole body, reſpiration is 

rendered totally ſuſpirious, the pulſe increaſes in its 
Vor. XI. | 


Comats/. quicker than natural; afterwards it becomes uncom- 


trembling indulations beyond the poſſibility of count- Apeplcxia, 
— monly flow; and towards the concluſion of the diſ- 


ing, till the vital motions entirely ceaſe; and ſometimes "a 


convulſions conclude the ſcene. 

Many of the ſymptoms above enumerated are fo 
common to worm-caſes, teething, and other irritating 
cauſes, that it is difficult to fix upon any which par- 
ticularly characteriſe this diſeaſe. The molt peculiar 
ſeem to be the pains in the limbs, with ſickneſs and in- 
ceſſant head-ach ; which, though frequent in other diſ- 
eaſes of children, are neither ſo uniformly nor ſo con- 
ſtantly attendant as in this. Another circumſtance 
obſerved to be familiar, if not peculiar to this diſtem- 
per, is, that the patients are not only coſtive, but it is 
likewiſe with the greateſt difficulty that ſtools can be 

rocured. ' Theſe are generally of a very dark green- 
1h colour with an oilineſs or a glaſſy bile, rather than 
the ſlime which accompanies worms; and they are, 
for the moſt part extremely offenſive. No poſitive 
concluſion can be drawn from the appearance of the 
urine ; it being various, in different ſubjects, both in 
its colour and contents, according to the quantity of 
liquor they drink, and the time between the diſcharges 
of the urine. From their unwilingueſs to be moved, 
they often retain their water 12 or 15 hours, and 
ſometimes longer. In complaints ariſing trom worms, 
and in dentition, convulſions are more ſrequent than 
in this diſorder. Children ſubject to fits are ſome- 
times ſeized with them a few days before they die. 
Sometimes theſe contine 24 hours inceflantly, and 
till they expire. | | | | 

Cauſes. 'The cauſes of internal hydrocephalus are 
very much unknown. Some ſuppoſe it to proceed 
from a rupture of ſome of the lymphatic veſſels of the 
brain. But this ſuppoſition is ſo far from being con- 
firmed by any anatomieal obſervation, that even the 
exiſtence of ſuch veſſels in the brain is not clearly 
demonſtrated. That lymphatics, however, do exiſt in 
the brain, cannot be doubted; and one of the moſt 
probable cauſes giving riſe to an accumulation of wa- 
ter in the brain is a diminiſhed action of theſe. Here, 
however, as well as in other places, accumulation may 
alſo be the conſequence of augmented effuſion; and in 
this way, an inflammatory diſpoſition, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, may give riſe to the affection, But from 
whatever cauſe an accumulation of water in the ven- 
tricles of the brain may be produced, there can be no 
doubt that from this the principal ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe ariſe, and that a cure is to be accompliſhed only 
by the removal of it. It is, however, probable, that 
the ſymptoms are ſomewhat varied by the poſition of 
the water, and that the affection of viſion in particular 
is often the conſequence of ſome morbid ſtate about 
the halami nervorum opticorum at leaſt, in many cates, 
large collections of water in the ventricles have oc- 
curred, without either ſtrabiſmus, intolerance of light, 
or dilatation of the pupil. And in caſes where theſe 


ſymptoms have taken place to a remarkable degree, 


while upon diſſection after death but a very ſmall col- 
lection of water was found in the ventricles, it has been 
obſerved that a peculiar tumid appearance was diſ- 
covered about theoptic nerves, which upon examination 


was found to ariſe from water in the cellular texture. 


This may have given compreſſion producing a ſtate of 
inſenſibility ; but it may have been preceded, or it 
may even have originated from, ſome inflammatory af- 


H h fection 
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MEDICINE. © 


Comata fection of theſe parts producing the intolerance of 


Prognoſis and Cure, Till very lately this diſorder 
was reckoned totally incurable ; but of late it has been 


alleged, that mercury if applied in time, will remove 


every ſymptom. This remedy was ſirſt thought of by 
Dr Dobſon of Live 
apparently with ſucceſs by Dr Percival and others. 
The method of exhibiting this medicine m order to 
effect a cure, as well as the inutility of other medicines, 
will fully appear from the following caſes.  _ 
| Cass I. By Dr Percival. | 

« September 4. 1777. Maſter H. a child at the 
breaſt, aged ſeven months, has laboured about a fort- 
night under a flow irregular fever. His eyes have 
been now and then a little diſtorted ; he has been af- 
feed wirh ſome degree of ſtupor; his gums have been 


inflamed and tender; and his mouth uncommonly dry. 


No tooth has yet made its appearance. An emetic 
has been adminiſtered ; a bliſter applied to his back ; 
and his belly has been kept ſoluble by repeated ſmall 


doſes of magneſia. During the action of the bliſter, 


he was thought to be much better, but he ſoon relapſed 
into his former ſtate. red © 


„About three o'clock this morning he was con- 
vulſed: at nine I ſaw him; and from his countenance 


inſtantly ſuſpected a dropfy of the brain. The ſymp- 


toms coufirmed my aprehenſions. His ſkin was hot ; 
yet his pulſe beat only 78 ſtrokes in a minute, which 
were irregular. The pupils ef his eyes were conſider- 
ably, but unequally, dilated ; nor did they contract 


much when a lighted candle was ſuddenly held before 


them. He often ſquinted, efpecially with the right 
eye, and ſeemed to take no notice of any objects around 
him. He refuſed the breaſt, and ſeldom ſwallowed 
till che lips and tongue had been ſtimulated with a fea- 
ther. During ſeveral days paſt, he had been frequent- 
ly obſerved to rub the end of his noſe when his hand 


was at liberty; and notwithſtanding his ſtupor, he 


had been uncommonly watchful. I examined his head 


and found a manifeſt tumor of the bregma, which had 


never before been noticed. Convinced by all theſe 
circumſtances that the child laboured under the hydro- 
cephalus internus, and that he was now in the ſecond 
{tage of that diſorder, I directed ten grains of the un- 
guentum mercuriale mitius to be rubbed into his thighs 


every three hours, till the mouth ſhould be affected, 


and a tea - ſpoonful of the following mixture to be given 
whenever the convulſive ſymptoms recurred. _ 


R. Sali ammon. vol. Ji. Succi Lemon. z vi. Moſch. opt. 


mucilagine gum. Arabic. ſalut. gr. vi. Sacch. alb. q. 1. 


 adgratium. M. | 
Small bliſters were applied on each ſide of the 
head, juſt below the bregma ; a folded rag, fre- 
quently moiſtened with brandy, was laid upon the tu- 


mor to promote abſorption. An emetic had been 


given early in the morning, by which a large quantity 
of bile was diſcharged ; and a veſicatory had alſo been 
applied to his leg. | 


+ September 5. nine o'clock. The child has had 


frequent convulſions in the night ; his right eye is 
much diſtorted ; and it has been remarked, that he 


ſeldom moves the right hand, The pulſe beat 120 
ſtrokes in a minute. Two ſeruples of the mercurial 
| | 2 


rpool, and afterwards employed 


of muſk. A large diſch 
duced by the bliſters. ' Five o'clock, P. M. the tumor 
of the head is ſenſibly diminiſhed ; the child's mouth 
is now moiſt, and often filled with faliva; and his 


ton 
ſtrokes in a minute, I directed another bliſter to be 
applied to the head. | | e 

« September 6. His convulſions have been much 


flighter; his eyes are frequently diſtorted; and the 


pupils of each are more contracted. The ſtupor is 
conſiderably abated; the child ſeems to take ſome no- 
tice, diſtinguiſhes taſte, and ſwallows freely. The muſk 
has been continued; and half a dram more of the mer- 
curial ointment has been conſumed. A clyſter was 
injected laſt night. but ineffectually: I therefore pre- 
ſeribed a grain of jalap, mixed with an equal quantity 
of ſugar, to be given every three hours, till a motion 
to ſtool ſueceeden. 15 n TRE 
September 7. The child has paſſed the night 
more comfortably, but not free from convulſions. His 
head has ſweated profuſely, and the bliſters have run 


much. The tumor of the bregma is conſiderably” re- 
duced. The jalap operated gently laſt night, and the 
mercurial unction has been twice repeated. There is 


an evident mitigation of all theſymptoms. 


 « September 8. About eleven o'clock laſt night 
the child was attacked with ſevere convulſions, which 


recurred frequently till ſix o'clock this morning. He 
has had a ſhort fleep, and is now compoſed. His 
pulſe beats 140 ſtrokes in a minute, his heat is mode- 
rate; and his ſkin ſoft and perſpirable. 'The mercu- 
rial ointment has been again uſed; but, though his 
gums and tongue are ſore and very moiſt, his breath 
is not offenſive. I directed a grain of calomel ro be 
immediately given, to procure a ſtool ; and a bliſter 
to be applied to the occiput, „ 
gSeptember 10, He has paſſed two nights almoſt 
entirely free from convulſions. Ten grains of the mer- 
curial ointment have been again rubbed into his thighs. 
The doſe of calomel occaſioned three very offenſive 


ſtools ; and directions are given to repeat it, as he is 


again coſtive. The bliſter aplied to the occiput, like, 


the others, has produced a very copious. diſcharge. 


The tumor of the head is now ſcarcely perceptible. 
Pulſe 120. CDT, 


« September 12 At 12. o'clock laſt night, the 
convulſions recurred with greater violence than ever, 
and ftill continne. Two teeth have almoſt protruded 
through the upper, and the ſame number through the 
lower gum. Pulſe 160, tremulous, and irregulur. I 
directed that the child ſhould be immediately put into 
a warm bath, and that the following remedies fhould 
be adminiſtered. {os | | 

B. Infuſ. rad. valer. fortifſimi Zii. 

Aſaſætid. electæ ONS. M. f. Enema ſtatim injiciendum. 

B Tinct. valer. volat. Zii . Dentur guttæ jii, Subinde 

e cochleari par vuls infuft rad. valer. Hv. ſub forma 


lbeæ parati. 


„ The convulſions continued but with leſs violence; 


and the child expired about one o'clock in the after- 
noon.“ 5 
On this caſe the Doctor makes the following obſer- 
vations. | | 
The deplorable caſe which I have related ap- 
| | pears 


K 


gue appears to be fwolen. His pulſe beat 146 
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of ſerum has been pro- 
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pears to have originated from the irregular action pro- 
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in different points of view, and fully convinced that it Apoplexia, 
— porn 


Comata 
wa duced in the ſyſtem by dentition, and from the wan 


_ fluid diſc 


of a due ſecretion of ſaliva in the mouth, by which the 
were probably increaſed in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. That theſe diſcharges were di- 
miniſhed, and that the extravaſated water was abſorb- 
ed, by the ores action of the mercury, may be 
preſumed: from the mitigation of all the ſymptoms 
which ſucceeded the falivation. And Tam inclined to 
believe, that the convulſions under which the child 
expired were more owing to the irritation of his gums 
by the protruſion of four teeth, than to any remain- 
ing water in the brain; for the tumor of the head 
had entirely diſappeared, and after death there was a 
manifeſt depreſſion of the bregma. During the ſpace 


of a week, 110 grains of the unguentum mercuriale 


mitius, which contains about 22 grains of mercury, 
was conſumed in the uſual way of friction. Perhaps 
half of this quantity might be abſorbed, and carried 
intojthe courſe of circulation; to which may be be added, 


part of the two grains of the calomel adminiſtered in- 


ternally. The ſymptoms of the ſalivation were not 
violent; and the effects of the mercury did not appear 


formidable or alarming, even to the parents of the 


child, who were appriſed of the nature of the diſorder, 
and fully approved of the trial of this new method of 
treating it. | | | 

_ Casz II. By Dr Donsox 

Ox the 14th of February 1775, I was called to 
the only ſon of Mr C..a gentleman of this place : the 
child was between three and four years of age; had 
been indiſpoſed about eight days; and had 2 

ly complained of pain in his head and wearineſs, and 
Pains in his limbs: had been ſick by fits, and ſome- 


| ls vomited; was feveriſh, and could not bear the 
t. | | 


I] was much alarmed on hearing this account, as 


the hydrocephalus internus had already proved fatal to 
three children of this family, who had all been under 
my care. And that this had been the diſeaſe was evi- 
dent, both from the ſymptoms and the appearances on 


diſſection. But my alarm was much farther increaſed 
The pulſe I found 
very frequent and irregular. 'The head hot, the cheeks 


on examining the little patient. 


fluſhed; the pupils dilated, and a 2 degree of ſtra- 
biſmus. There remained no doubt with reſpect to the 
nature of the diſeaſe. | TS. 


An emetic, ſome calomel powders, and a purga- 


tive, had been adminiſtered, without affording any re- 


lief. I directed the pediluvium , and emetic tartar, to 
be given in ſuch doſes as to excite nauſea. | 

February 14th. The ſymytoms the ſame, with 
frequent ſtartings, diſturbed fleep, and toſſing from 
fide to fide on the pillow. A bliſter was applied be- 
tween the ſhoulders, the pediluvium repeated, and the 
emetic tartar continued. b | 

« 15th. Comatoſe, reſtleſs, and ſhrieking by fits. 
The pulſe flower than in health, and the eyes inſenſible 
even to the impreſſions of ſtrong light. =] 
„As I had no hope of we any thing effectual 
for the recovery of my patient, I paid my viſits, pre- 
ſcribed, and gave directions with a foreboding and 


| heavy heart. Anxiouſly, however, conſidering the caſe 


Uent- 


was vain to purſue the uſual line of practice, it oc- 
curred to me, that mercurials, ſo far urged as to enter 
the courſe of circulation, and affect the ſalivary glands, 
might poſſibly reach the ſyſtem of abſorbents in the 
ventricles of the brain, and thus remove the extravaſa-· 
( | 

The ſhort continuance of the diſeaſe, and the ap- 
parent ſtrength of niy patient, were fayourable to the 
trial of this method. No time, however, was to be loſt. 
The parents were conſulted, and readily gave their 
ſanction to the propoſal; for they were convinced, that, 
unleſs ſome powerful fteps were taken, this their only 
ſon muſt be numbered with thoſe of their children 
who had already fallen a ſacrifice to the diſeaſe. 

The mercurial courſe, therefore, was commenced, 
and urged: on with caution and expedition. In 48 
hours the breath began to be offenſive; the gums were 
reddiſh and ſwelled ; and the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 
ſo far as could be diſtingniſhed, were ſomewhat abated. 
In 48 hours more the ptyaliſm came on, and the diſeaſe 
was evidently declining. Between the 15th and 22d 


he took 20 grains of calomel, and one drachm of the 


ſtrongeſt mercurial ointment was likewife rubbed in 


well upon the legs and thighs. The doſe of calomel 


grain, mixed with a little ſugar, and repeated 
2 ſuch intervals as the circumſtances of the caſe point- 
d out. | | | . 
After the 22d no more mercurials were admini- 
ſtered: a moderate ptyaliſm continued for five or ſix 
days, then gradually ceaſed, and the diſeaſe was en- 
tirely removed. 'The bark was then given, as the beſt 
tonic remedy after the mercurial courſe, and as the beſt 


preſervative againſt a relapſe. The ſtrabiſmus, I obſer- 


ved, was the laſt ſymptom which diſappeared. 
From the 15th, no other medicines were uſed ex- 
cept mercurials. The three ſiſters of the above pa- 
tient, who all died of this' diſeaſe, were treated with 
bliſters; and to one of them they were applied in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the head, behind the ears, and between the 
ſhoulders.” | 
| _ Cass IIIi By Dr Percivar. 


« Ox of my own children, a girl, aged three years 
and three months, has lately been a ſevere ſufferer un- 
der this alarming malady. As ſoon as the characteriſtic 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe clearly manifeſted themfelves, 
I laid afide all other remedies, convinced, by repeated 
obſervation, of their inſufficiency ; and truſted ſolely, 
though with much ſolicitude, to the internal and ex- 
ternal uſe of mercury. In 48 hours, ſigns of amend- 
ment appeared, and her recovery was perfected in 
ſix days. During this ſpace of time, thirteen grains 
of calomel were adminiſtered, and ſeven ſcruples of 
unguentum mercuriale fortius carefully rubbed into her 
legs.” | : 
Cask IV. By Mr Joux Mackie Surgeon in Hun- 
| tington. 

Joun Alcoop, aged 27, of a thin habit of body, 
accuſtomed for four or five years paſt to work in a 
tan-yard in a very ſtooping poſture, was attacked in 
the beginning of May with an irregular intermitting 
fever, accompanied with much pain in his joints. 
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june, when he was ſeized with a violent and conſtant 


bliſters with the unguent. adve/icatoria. 


pain in the back-part of his head, attended with- great 
giddineſs, noiſe in his head and ears, dimneſs of fight, 
&c. and his fever became more continued. He lay in 
this ſtate upwards of a-month, without receiving any 
benefit from ſome medicines which he took during this 
iod. | | 
"Mr Mackie was called to him in the middle of July, 
and found him labouring under the following ſymp- 
toms: A fixed pain on the right ſide and back part of 
his head, which was frequently ſo acute as to make 
him quite outrageous, crying out, tearing his hair, 


beating himſelf on the head, &c. He had ſuch a gid- 


dineſs, that, unleſs ſtrongly held, he could not ſupport 
himſelf a moment in an upright poſture. He could not 
bear the light; and, when he did venture to open his 


eyes, could not ſee objects diſtinctly. His pupils were 


uncommonly dilated ; and his right eye ſeemed drawn 
outward, and rather contracted in its volume. He com- 
plained of a ſtrange palpitating noiſe in his head and 
ears; and ſaid, he felt at times as if there was a weight 
of water falling from one ſide of his head to the other. 
He was, in general, ſenſible; but, on aſking him two 
or three queſtions together, he became confuſed, and, 
like a perſon with an oppreſſed brain, anſwered with 
beſitation, quite wide of the queſtion, and often oppo- 
ſite to what he meant. Along with theſe, he had a 
hot ſkin, ſmall quick pulſe, thirſt, a foul tongue, urine 
in ſmall quantity and high-coloured ; he was emacia- 
ted, ſick, coſtive, and ſweated much; had often a kind 


of ſtupor, but very little ſleep, Once in the 24 hours 


he had generally a remiſſion (of three or four hours 
continuance) of the febrile ſymptoms, but of none of 


the other complaints. 


July 16th. Ordered three or four leeches to be ap- 
plied to each temple immediately; an emetic to be ta- 
ken in the evening, and a cooling purge to-morro 
morning. | 


| 17th. In the evening ſound the leeches had taken 


away 2 good deal of blood, and the vomit and purge 


operated well. No change in the complaints, except 


that the ſickneſs is a little abated. He ſcreamed greatly 


on attempting to raiſe his head from the pillow. 
Ordered his head to be ſhaved, and a ſharp bliſter 
to be applied all over the occiput, large enough to co- 
ver the nape of the neek ; alſo one on the inſide of the 
leg. Internally.— R. Nitri puri, dr. is. Camphore, 


gr. iv. M. f. pulvis ; quarta quaque hora ſumendus durante 


febrile calore. R. Pulu. cort. Peruvian. dr. i. Pulv. 
rad. valerian. fylv. dr. is. M. f. pulvis, exhibendus quam- 
primum remiſſio appareat, & repetendus fi ultra horas tres 
pergat. Thin milk-gruel and barley-water for drink. 
TY 19th. The bliſters have diſcharged much, and 
he has taken the medicines punctually; but the fever 


and other complaints remain as before. Pulſe very ir- 


regular; pain in the head and reſtleſſneſs extreme. 


I leitoff the camphor ; and in its Read added to each 
nitrous powder, tartar emetic, gr. 4. Dreſſed the 


21ſt. Two doſes of the bark and valerian were gi- 
ven during the two laſt remiſſions of the fever, which 
were full four hours each; but to day there appears 


no kind of amendment. All the ſymptoms continue. 
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Comata "Theſe complaints continued till about the middle of 


Practice. 


much the ſame. Shrieked out mich, and talked inco- Apoplera. 


herently. Has had no ſtool ſince he took his phyſic. 


Ordered a laxative Fer to be thrown up directly, 


and the medicines to be continued as on the 19tmb. 
23d. The glyſter procured twe motions. Has 
ſweated profuſely through the laſt 48 hours. Bliſters 
have run freely. The two laſt diurnal remiſſions not 
quite ſo diſtinct. No abatement of the other com- 
plaints. The pain, giddineſs, ſtupor, contortion of 
the eyes, &c. remain in as great a degree as ever. 

Mr Mackie now left off all other medicines, and 
ordered ten grains of calomel, made into a bolus with 
conſerve of roſes, to be taken at bed- time: at the ſame 
time, a drachm of the ſtrong mercurial ointment was di- 
rected to be rubbed into the ankles; and both to be 
repeated every night. Meth e Fat 
- 25th. Found no alteration. Fever and other ſym- 
toms the ſame. Bliſters heal, having been dreſſed theſe 
two days with baſilicon. The calomel, and mercurial 
friction, ordered to be continued as on the 23d. 

26th. Mr Mackie found him complaining much 
of being griped. Had two purging ſtools in the laſt 
24 hours. His gums were a little tender, and his 
breath beginning to be tainted. 


his thighs every night. | 

28th. He had a calmer night than any for theſe 
two months paſt. For the firſt time, he ſaid the pain 
of his head was abated ; he looked more compoſed; 
his ſkin felt cooler; his' pulſe more full, and not fo 
quick. He complained of his mouth being ſore, and 
his tongue ſwelled z and had diſcharged a 
of ſaliva in the night. 
ment to be rubbed in, for the two next nights. 

zoth. He ſpit about three quarts during the laſt 


48 hours, and complains of much heat in his mouth; 


but all his other complaints better. Pain in his head 
almoſt gone, excepting now and then a ſhoot. Gid- 
dineſs much abated. He ſaid he often felt a trickling 
kind of motion, as of water running along the infide 
of his temples ; but this ſenſation was without pain. 


He could fit up in bed, and feed himſelf ; was ſen- 


ſible, and in ſpirits. Pulſe regular, and not above 
750 in a minute. He has had a remiſſion of up- 


wards of fix hours to- day; ordered the ointment to be 


left off. OE Ts 
Aug. iſt. Continues to ſpit freely. Had yeſterday 
a ſmart return of the fever; which, however, only held 
him about 12 hours. 'To-day there is a perfect re- 
miſſion, and he is in every reſpect much mended.— 
Has had ſome hours good ſleep. Complains very 
little of pain. Got out of bed for the firſt time ; ſat 
up three hours; and could even bear the light with- 
but being diſturbed by it. Complained of being 
wa, 1 Allowed plenty of milk-porridge and ſm 
broth, * "oo | 


3d. The ſpitting keeps up to about a quart in the 


24 hours. Found him out of bed to-day, and almoſt 
without complaints. He ſaid his head was well ; and 
that he only wanted ftrength and to get rid of his 
fever and ſore mouth. The remiſſions were now almoſt 
Has taken no medicine internally ſince he left off the 
N . calomel, 


as long as the paroxyſms, _ about 12 hours each. 


4 


In other reſpects as 
uſual. Left off the calomel, and ordered a double 
quantity of the mercurial ointment to be rubbed into 


| deal 
Only one dram of the oint- 


Pr 


Cc 


—— 


e. 
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* 
Comata calomel, and was coſtive. Ordered a doſe of rhubarb; 
aud after its operation a dram of the bark every four 


5 


hours during the remiſſions. 
6th The ſpitting begins to decline. He has had 


no fever for the laſt 24 hours. He ſleeps well; and 


has an appetite, if the ſoreneſs of his mouth would let 


him eat. Headach and 3 gone; but his pu- 
ated. Ordered him another 


pils ſtill continue much di 
e and the bark to be continued every ſix 
ours. | | | 7 

Sth. Has had no fever, or other complaints. Spit- 
ting inconſiderable; mouth better; aſpect more na- 
tural; is able to walk about, and mends daily. Allow- 
ed him a more generous ond ſubſtantial diet, and con- 
tinued the bark twice a-day for another week. | 
From this time, he continued toget ſtrength apace; 
had nights, good appetite, a perfect freedom 
from head-ach and fever; and, on the 23d, went to 
work, being in every reſpect quite well, and has con- 
tinued ſo ever fince, | 

This patient did not ſeem to receiye the ſmalleſt be- 
nefit from the bliſters, or any thing elfe, till he took 
the mercury, which acted like a ſpecific ; and the fe- 
ver ſeemed to be altogether ſymptomatic, as it eaſily 


yielded after the other complaints were removed. 


Although it muſt be allowed, that the affection 
here deſcribed was in many reſpects an anomalous one, 
yet many of the circumſtances render it in ſome degree 
probable that it depended on water in the head; 


and there are ſtrong reaſons for inferring that the mer- 


cury puſhed ſo far as to excite ſalivation, was th 
means by which the cure was accompliſhed. 5 


It is not wonderful that the publication of theſe 
caſes ſhould have led to the frequent employment of 
mercury in hydrocephalic affections. We are however, 
ſorry to add, that extenſive employment Of this re- 
medy in ſuch caſes has by no means confirmed the fa- 
vourable opinion which ſome were diſpoſed to enter- 
tain of it. It has been found, that in many caſes where 
mercury with hydrocephalic patients had been employ- 


ed both internally and externally to a very Hou ex- 


tent, no ſalivation was produced. Some, therefore, 
have even gone ſo far as to conelude, that ſalivation 
cannot be induced in this diſeaſe; and there is little 
reaſon to doubt. that, in the advanced periods of the 
diſeaſe, there occurs both an inſenſibility and dimi- 


niſhed action of the abſorbents, by which alone mer- 
cury can be introduced into the ſyſtem; and likewiſe 


of the ſalivary organs, on which it muſt act before 
any obvious ſalivation can be induced. But, be- 
ſides that mercury is often given in this diſeaſe even 
to a great extent without producing any obvious ef- 
fect, we muſt alſo mention with regret, that in not a 
fewcaſesofhydrocephalus, where mercury copiouſly ex- 
hibited at anearly period produced ſalivation, the diſeaſe 
nevertheleſs has hada fatal termination, and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that an effectual remedy in this complaint 
ſtill remains to be diſcovered. | 

At the ſame time; beſides the caſes already men- 
tioned, mercury has alſo ſucceeded in ſeveral others. 
which had every appearance of hydrocephalus; and 
as we are yet unacquainted with any remedy, not even 
excepting bliſters, of which ſome are diſpoſed to think 
very favourably, on which more dependence 1s to be 
Put, the careful and regular employment of it ſhould. 
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not be neglected in any inſtance of this affection, unleſs Apoplexia- 


ſome circumſtance occur ſtrongly contraindicating its 
uſe. | 


Sp. IV. ArorLtxy from Atrabilit. 


Apoplexia atrabiliaris, Sauv. ſp. 12. Preyſinger. 
ſp. 6. | | 


This takes place in the laſt ſtage of the diffuſion of 
bile through the ſyſtem, i. e. of the black jaundice, 


and in ſome caſes the brain hath be:n found quite 
tinged brown. It cannot be thought to admit of any 
cure. 


Sp. V. Arorrrxv from External Violence. 


Apoplexia traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Carus-traumaticus, Sauv. ſp. 5. 


The treatment of this diſeaſe, as it ariſes from 


ſome external injury, properly talls under the article 
Sux GERT. | | | 


Sp. VI. AvorLtxY from Poiſons. 


Apoplexia temulenta, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Carus a narcoticis, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Lethargus a narcoticis, Sauv. ip. 3- 
Carus a plumbagine, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Apoplexia mephitica, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Aſphyxia a mephitide, Sauv. ſp. 9. 
Aſphyia a muſto, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Catalepſis a fumo, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Aſphyxia a fumis, Sauv. ip. 2. 
Aſphyxia a carbonne, Sauv. ſp. 16. 
Aſphyxia foricariorum, Sauv. 1p. II. 
Aſphyxia ſideratorum, Sauv. 1p. 10. 
Carus ab inſolatione, Sauv. ſp. 12. 
Carus a frigore, Sauv. 1p. 15 
Lethargus a frigore, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Aſphyxia congelatorum, Sauv. ſp. 5. 


Tux poiſons which bring on an apoplexy when ta- 
ken internally may be either of the ſtimulant or ſeda- 
tive kind, as ſpirituous liquors, opium, and the more 
virulent kinds of vegetable poiſons. The vapours of 
mercury or of lead, in 2 quantity, will ſome- 
times produce a ſimilar effect; though commonly they 
produce rather a paralyſis, and operate flowly.. The 
vapours of charcoal, or fixed air, in any form, breathed 


in great quantity, alſo produce an apoplexy, or a ſtate 


very ſimilar to it; and even cold itſelf produces a fatal 
ſleep, though without the apoplectic ſnorting.— To 
enumerate all the different ſymptoms which affect the 
unhappy perſons who have ſwallowed opium, or any 
of the ſtronger vegetable poiſons, is impoſſible, as they 
are ſcarce to be found the fame in any. two patients. 


The ſtate induced by them ſeems to differ ſomewhat 


from that of a true apoplexy ; as it is commonly at- 
tended with convulſions, but has the particular di- 
ſtinguiſhing ſign of apoplexy, namely, a very difficult 
breathing or ſnorting, more or leſs violent according to 
the quantity of poiſonous matter ſwallowed.. 

Of the poiſonous effects fixed. of air, Dr Percival 
gives the following account. All theſe noxious va- 
pours, whether ariſing from burning charcoal, the fer- 
menting grape, the Grotti di Cani, cr the cavern of 


Pyrmont, operate nearly in the ſame manner. When 


accumulated and confined, their effects are often in- 
ſtantaneous: 
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motions. When more diffuſed, their effects are ſlow- 
er, but ſtill evidently mark out a direct affection of 
the nervous ſyſtem. 

« 'Thoſe who are expoſed to the vapours of the 
fermenting grape, are as inſtantly deſtroyed as they 
would be by the ſtrongeſt electrical ſhock. A ſtate 
of inſenſibility is the immediate effect upon thoſe 
animals which are thruſt into the Grotti di Cani, or 
che cavern of Pyrmont: the animal is deprived of 
motion, lies as if dead; and if not quickly returned 
into the freſh air, is irrecoverable. And if we at- 


tend to the hiſtories of thoſe who have ſuffered 


from the vapours of burning charcoal, we ſhall in 
like manner find, that the brain and moving powers 
are the parts primarily affected. 

«© A cook who had been accuſtomed to make uſe of 
lighted charcoal more than his buſineſs required, and 
to ſtand with his head over theſe fires, complained for 
a year of very acute pain in the head; and after this, 
was ſeized with a paralytic affection of the lower 
limbs, and a flow fever. | 

« A perſon was left reading in bed with a pan of 
charcoal in a corner of the room. On being vilited 
early the next morning, he was found with his eyes 
ſhut, his book open and laid on one ſide, his candle 
extinguiſhed, and to appearance like one in a deep 
ſleep. Stimulants and cupping-glaſſes gave no relief; 
but he was ſoon recovered by the free acceſs of freſh 
air. | 
Four priſoners, in order to make their eſcape, at- 
tempted to deſtroy the iron work of their windows, by 
the means of burning charcoal. As ſoon as they com- 
menced their operations, the fumes of the charcoal 
being confined by the cloſeneſs of the priſon, one of 
them was ſtruck dead; another was found pale, ſpeech- 
leſs, and without motion ; afterwards he ſpoke inco- 
herently, was ſeized with a fever, and died. The 
other two were with great difficulty recovered. 

„% Two boys went to warm themſelves in a ſtove 
heated with charcoal. In the morning they were 
found deſtitute of ſenſe and motion, with countenan- 
ces as compoſed as in a placid ſleep. There were ſome 


remains of pulſe ; but they died in a ſhort time. 


« A fiſherman depoſited a large quantity of char- 
coal in a deep cellar. Some time afterwards, his ſon, 


' a healthy ſtrong man, went down into the cellar with 


a pan of burning charcoal and a light in his hand. He 
had ſcarcely deſcended to the bottom, when his candle 
went out. He returned, lighted his candle, and agam 
deſcended. Soon after, he called aloud for aſſiſtance. 
His mother, brother, and a ſervant, haſted to give 
him relief; but none of them returned. Two others 
of the village ſhared the ſame fate. It was then de- 
termined to throw large quantities of water into the 
cellar; and after two or three days, they had acceſs 
to the dead bodies. STI 

« Ccolus Aurelianus ſays, that thoſe who are in- 
jured by the fumes of charcoal become cataleptic. 


And Hoffman enumerates a train of ſymptoms which 


in no reſpect correſpond with his idea of ſuffocation. 
"Thoſe who ſuffer from the fumes of burning charcoal, 
ſays he, have ſevere pains in the head, great debility, 
taintneſs, ſtupor, and lethargy. | 


MEDICIN 
Comata ſtantaneous: they immediately deſtroy the action of 
——— the brain and nerves; and in a moment arreſt the vital 


the brain and nerves. Sometimes they occaſion ſud- 
den death ; at other times, the yarious ſymptoms of a 
debilitated nervous ſyſtem, according as the poiſon is 


more or leſs concentrated, The olfactory nerves are 


firſt, and principally affected, and the brain and ner- 
vous ſyſtem by ſympathy or conſent of parts. It 
is well known, that there is a ſtrong and ready con- 


ſent between the olfactory nerves and many other 


parts. of the nervous ſyſtem. The efſluvia of flowers 
and perfumes, in delicate or uritable habits, produce 
a train of ſymptoms, which, though tranſient, are 
analogous to thoſe which are produced by the vapours 
of charcoal ; viz. by ſickneſs, faintneſs, and ſome- 
times a total inſenſibility. The female malefactor, 
whom Dr Mead moculated by putting into the noſtrils 
doſſils of cotton impregaated with variolous matter, 
was, immediately on the introduction, afflicted with a 
moſt excruciating head-ach, and had a conſtant fever 
till after the eruption. 


„The vapours of burning charcoal, and other poĩ- 
ſonous effluvia, frequently produce their prejudicial, 


and even fatal effects, without being either offenſive 
to the ſmell or oppreſſive to the lungs. It is a mat- 
ter of importance, therefore, that = common opi- 
nion ſhould be more agreeable to truth; for where 
ſuffocation is ſuppoſed to be the effect, there will be 
little apprehenſion of danger, ſo long as the breaſt 


keeps free from pain or oppreſſion. 


It may be well to remember, that the poiſon it- 
ſelf is diſtinct from that groſs matter which is offenſive 
to the ſmell; and that this is frequently in its moſt 
active ſtate when undiſtinguiſhed by the ſenſe. Were 
the following cautions generally attended to, they 
might in ſome inſtances be the happy means of preſer- 


ving life. Never to be conſined with burning charcoal 


in a ſmall room, or where there is not a free draught 
of air by a chimney or ſome other way. Never to 
venture into any place in which air has been long pent 
up, or which from other circumſtances ought to be 
ſuſpected; unleſs ſuch ſuſpected place be either pre- 
viouſly well ventilated, or put to the teſt of the light- 
ed candle. For it is a ſingular and well-known 2 


that the life of flame is in ſome circumſtances ſooner 
aſſected and more expeditiouſly extinguiſhed by noxi- 


ous vapours than animal-life. A proof of which I re- 
member to have received from a very intelli gent cler- 
gyman, who was preſent at a muſical entertainment 
in the theatre at Oxford. The theatre was crowded ; 
and during the entertainment, the candles were ob- 
ſerved to burn dim, and ſome of them went out, The 
audience complained only of faintneſs and languor; 
but had the animal effluvia been ſtill further accumu- 
lated or longer confined, they would have been extin- 

iſned as well as the candles. 

«« 'The moſt obvious, effectual and expeditious means 
of relief to thoſe Who have unhappily ſuffered from 


this cauſe, are ſuch as will diſlodge and waſh away the 


poiſon, reſtore the energy of the brain and nerves, and 
renew the vital motions. Let the patient therefore be 
immediately carried into the open air, and let the air 
be fanned backwards and forwards to aſſiſt its action: 
let cold water be thrown on the face; let the face, 


mouth, and noſtrils, be repeatedly waſhed ; and as ſoon 


It appears from the above hiſtories and obſerva» Apopleziz, 
tions, that theſe vapours exert their noxious effects on 


Practice. pr 


— 
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practice. 


gone to be thus relie- 
ved, let a healthy perſon breathe into the mouth of 
the patient; and gently force air into the mouth, 
throat, and noſtrils. Frictions, cupping, bleeding, 
and bliſters, are likewiſe indicated. And if, after 
inſtant danger is removed, a fever be excited, the me. 
thod ef cure muſt be adapted to the nature and pre- 
vailing ſymptoms of the fever.” 

With regard to the poiſon of opium, Dr Meadrecom- 


mends the following method of cure. Beſides evacua- 


tions by vomiting, bleeding, and bliſtering, acid me- 


dici nes and lixivial falts are proper. Theſe contract 


the relaxed fibres, and by their diuretic force make a 
depletion of the veſſels. Dr Mead ſays he hath given 
repeated doſes of a mixture of ſalt of wormwood and 


juice of lemons, with extraordinary ſucceſs. But no- 


thing perhaps is of ter conſequence, than to uſe 
kw. mas for 7 of ſleep, by rouſing 
and ftiring the patient, and by forcing him to walk 
about ; for if he be once permitted to fall into a ſound 
ſleep, it will be found altogether impoſſible to awake 
bim | 


: Of a kind ſomewhat akin to the poiſon of opium 


ſeems to be that of laurel-water, a ſimple water diſtil- 
led from the leaves of the lauro-ceraſus or common 
laurel. The bad effects of this were firſt obſerved in 
Ireland, where it had been cuſtomary-to mix it with 
brandy for the ſake of the flavour; and thus two 
women were ſuddenly killed by it. This gave occa- 


| ſion to ſome experiments upon dogs, in order to 


aſcertain the malignant qualities of the water in 


queſtion; and the event was as follows: All the dogs 


fell immediately into totterings and convulſions of the 
limbs, which were ſoon followed by a total paralyſis, 
ſo that no motion could be excited even by pricking 
or cutting them. No inflammation was found upon 
diſſection, in any of the internal membranes. The 
moſt remarkable thing was a great fulneſs and diſten- 
ſion of the veins, in which the blood was ſo fluid, 
that even the lymph in its veſſels was y found 
tinged with red. The ſame effects were produced by 
the water injected into the inteſtines by way of clyſter. 

To make the experiment more fully, Dr Nicholls 
prepared ſome of this water ſo ſtrong, that about a 
drachm of heavy eſſential oil remained at the bottom 
of three pints of it, which by frequent fhaking was 
again quite incorporated with it. So virulent was 
this water, that two ounces of it killed a middle-ſized 
dog in leſs than half a minute, even while it was 
paſſing down his throat. The poiſon appeared to 
reſide entirely in the abovementioned eſſential oil, 
which comes over by diftillation, not only from the 
leaves of laurel, but from ſome other vegetables ; for 
ten drops of a red oil diſtilled from bitter almonds, 


when mixed with half an ounce of water, and given 


to a dog, killed him in leſs than half an hour. ; 
_ Volatile alkalies are found to be an antidote to this 
poiſon ; of which Dr Mead gives the following in- 
itance. -About an ounce of ſtrong laurel-water was 
given to a ſmall dog. He fell immediately into the 
moſt violent convulſions, which were ſoon followed by 
a total loſs of his limbs. When he ſeemed to be 
expiring, a vial of good ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was 
held to his noſe, and a ſmall quantity of the ſame 


WW ESILIS 14, 


Comata as practicable, get che patient to drink ſome cold wa- 
— ter. But if the ca'e be too far 


forced down his throat: he inſtantly felt its virtue; 
and by continuing the uſe of it for ſome time, he by 
degrees recovered the motion of his legs; and in two 
hours walked about with tolerable ſtrength, and was 
afterwards quite well. 
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Apoplexia. 


With regard to the pernicious effects of cold, there 


is no other way of counteracting them but by the ap- 


plication of external heat. We are apt to imagine, 
that the ſwallowing conſiderable quantities of ardent 
ſpirits may. be a means of making us reſiſt the cold, 


and preventing the bad effects of it from ariſing to 


ſuch an height as to deſtroy life; but theſe do not 


appear to be in the leaſt poſſeſſed of any ſuch virtue 


in thoſe countries liable to great exceſſes of cold. 


The Peruvian bark, by e the ſolids, as 


well is increaſing the motion of the fluids, is found to 
anſwer better than any other thing as a preſervative: 
but when the pernicious effects have already begun to 
diſcover themſelves, nothing but increaſing by ſome 
means or other the heat of the body can poſſibly be 
depended upon: and even this muſt be attempted 
with great care; for as, in ſuch caſes, there is gene- 


rally a tendency to mortification in ſome of the ex- 


tremities, the ſudden application of heat will certainly 
mereaſe this tendency to ſuch a degree as to deſtroy 


the parts. But for the external treatment of ſuch 


mortifications, ſee the article Sux ER TW. 
SP. VII. ArorLtxy from Paſſont of the Mind. 


Carus a pathemate, Sauv. ſp. 11. 

Aſphyxia a pathemate, Sauv. ſp. 7. 

Ecſtaſis catoche, Sauv. ſp. 1. 

_ Ecſtaſis reſoluta, Sauv. ſp. 2. 

ArOPLEX1ES from violent paſſions may be either 
ſanguineous or ſerous, though more commonly of the 
former than the latter ſpecies. The treatment is the 
ſame in either caſe. Or they may partake of the na- 
ture of catalepſy ; in which caſe the method of treat- 
ment is the ſame with that of the genuine catalepſy. 


Sp. VIII. The Cataleptic Arorikxr. 


Catalepſis, Sauv, gen. 176. Lin. 129. Vg. 230. 
Sag. gen. 281. Boerb. 1036. Funck. 44. 


abs. 
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Dr CuLLEn ſays he has never ſeen the catalepſy ex- 


cept when counterfeited ; and is of opinion that many 
of thoſe caſes related by other authors have alſo been 
counterfeited. It is ſaid to come on ſuddenly, being 
only preceded by ſome languor of body and mind ; 


and to return by paroxyſms. The patients are ſaid 


to be for ſome minutes, ſometimes (though rarely) for 
ſome hours, deprived of their ſenſes, and all power of 
voluntary motions ; but conſtantly retaining the po- 


ſition in which they were firſt ſeized, whether lying or 


ſitting ; and if the limbs be put into any other po- 
ſture during the fit, they will keep the poſture in 
which they are placed. When they recover from the 
paroxyſm, they remember nothing of what paſſed 


during the time of it, but are like perſons awaked 


out of ſleep.— Concerning the cure of this diſorder we 
find nothing that can be depended upon among me- 


dical writers. 


Sp. IX. ArorLexy from Suffecation. 
Aſphyxia ſuſpenſorum, Sauv. ſp. 4. 


Aſphyxia immerſorum, Suv. ſp, 1 This 
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Paralyſis ſeroſa, Sauv. ſp. 12. 


: M E. D I © 1 N E. 


Tuis is the kind of apoplexy which takes place in 
thoſe who are hanged or drowned, For the treatment 
of thoſe perſons, ſee the articles DzowninG and 
Hand. 2 

Befides the ſpecies abovementioned, the 1 
is a ſymptom in many other diſtempers, ſuch as fevers 
both continued and intermitting, exanthemata, hyſteria, 
epilepſy, gout, worms, iſchuria, and ſcurvy. 


Grnvs XLIII. PARALYSIS. 
. The ParLsr. | 


Paralyſis, Boerh. 1057. | 1 
Hemiplegia, Sauv. gen. 170. Lin. 103. Vg. 220. 
- Paraplexia, Sauv. gen. 171. 1 
Paraplegia, Lin. 102. Fog. 227. 
Paralyſis, Sauv. gen. 169. Lin. 104. Fog. 226, 
TFunck. 115. DO | 
Atonia, Lin. 120. | 


| Sp. L The P artial P ALLY, 
| Paralyſis, Sauv. gen. 169. Lin. 104. Fog. 226. 
Jun. 116. | 
Paralyſis plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


Paralyſis nervea, Sauv: ſp. 11. 
Mutitas a gloſſolyſi, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Aphonia paralytica, Sauv. ſp. 8. 


Sp. II. HemieLEo14, or Parsr of one fide of 
the Body. | 


Hemiplegia, Sauv. gen. 170. Lin. 108. Yog. 228. 
Sag. gen. 276. 8 „ 
Hemiplegia ex apoplexia, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Hemiplegia ſpaſmodica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Hemiplegia ſeroſa, Sauv. ſp. 10. 


Sp. III. PaRATTEOIA, or Pater of one half of the 


Body taken tranſverſely. 


Paraplexia, Sauv. gen. 171. Sag. gen. 277. 
Paraplegia, Lin. 102. Fog. 227. 

Paraplexia ſanguinea, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Paraplexia a ſpina bifida, Sauv. fp. 3. 

Paraplexia rheumatica, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


Deſcription. The palſy under all the different forms 
here mentioned as particular ſpecies, ſhows itſelf by a 
ſudden loſs of tone and vital power in a certain part of 
the body. In the lighter degrees of the diſeaſe, it only 
affects a particular muſcle, as the ſphincter of the anus 
or bladder, thus occaſioning an involuntary diſcharge 
of excrements or of urine; of the muſcles of the tongue, 
which occaſions ſtammering, or loſs of ſpeech. ; of 
the muſcles of the larynx, by which the patient be- 
comes unable to ſwallow ſolids, and ſometimes even 
liquids alſo.—In the higher degrees of the diſeaſe, the 
paralytic affection is diffuſed over a whole limb, as the 
foot, leg, hand, or arm; and ſometimes it affects a 
whole tide of the body, in which caſe it is called 
hemiphlezia ; and ſometimes, which is the moſt violent 
caſe, it affects all the parts below the waſte, or even 
below the head, though this laſt be exceedingly rare, 
In theſe violent cafes, the ſpeech is either very much 
impeded, or totally loſt. Convulſions often take 
place in the ſound fide, with the cynic ſpaſm or in- 
voluntary laughter, and other diſtortions of the face. 


? 


comes livid, or even mortifies before the - patient's 
death; and ſometimes the paralytic parts gradually 
decay and fhrivel up, ſo as to become much leſs than 
before. Whether the diſeaſe be more or leſs extend - 
ed, many different varieties may be obſerved in its 


form. Sometimes there occurs a total loſs of ſenſe 


while motion is entire; in others a total loſs of motion 


with very ſlight or even no affection of ſenſe ; and 
in ſome caſes, while a total loſs of motion takes place 
in one ſide, a total loſs of ſenſe has been obſerved on 


the other. This depends entirely on the particular 


nerves or branches of nerves in which the affection is 
ſituated; loſs of ſenſe depending on an affection of the 


ſubcutaneous nerves; and loſs of motion on an affec- 
tion of theſe leading to the muſcles. ns | 
. Cauſes, &c. Palk 

the different ſpecies of coma, eſpecially the apoplexy. 
They are alſo occaſioned by any debilitating power 


applied to the body, eſpecially exceſſes in venery. 


Sometimes they are a kind of criſis to other diſtempers, 
as the colic of Poictou, and the apoplexy. The hemi- 


plegia eſpecially often follows the laſt mentioned 
diſeaſe. Aged people, and thoſe who are by any other 
means debilitated, are ſubje& to palſy ; which will 
ſometimes alſo affect even infants, from the repulſion 
of exanthemata of various kinds. Palfies are alſo. 
the infallible conſequences of injuries of the large 
nerves. | 


| Prognoſis. . Except in che ſlighter caſes of palſy, we 


have little room to hope for a cure; however, death 


does not immediately follow even the moſt ſevere pa- 


ralytic affections. In an hemiphlegia it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee the patients live ſeve 


three weeks, it may not take place for a conſiderable 
time. It is a promiſing fi 
ſlight * of painful itclineſs in the affected parts; 


and if a fever ſhould ariſe, it bids fair to cure the pal- 
ſy. When the ſenſe of feeling remains, there is much 
more room to hope for a cure than where it is gone, as 
But when we obſerve 


well as the power of motion. 
the fleſh to waſte, and the ſkin to appear withered 
and dry, we may look upon the diſeaſe to be incu- 


rable. Convulſions ſupervening on a palſy are a fatal 


ſign. 

Care. 
palſies: but it muſt be confeſſed, that, except in the 
{lighter caſes, medicines feldom prove effectual; and 


es moſt commonly ſupervene upon 


years; and even in 
the paraplegia, if death do not enſue within two or 


when the patient feels a 


— 


Many remedies have been recommended in 


before any ſcheme of cure can be laid down, every cir- 


cumſtance relative to the patient's habit of body and 


previous ſtate of health ſhould be carefully weighed. 


If an hemiplegiaor paraplegia ſhould come on after an 


apoplexy, attended with thoſe circumſtances which 


phyſicians have ſuppoſed to denote a viſcid ſtate of the 
blood, a courſe of the attenuant gums, with fixed al- 


kaline ſalts, and chalybeate waters, may do ſervice 
to which it will be proper to add ſrictions with the vo- 
latile liniment all down the ſpine : but in habits where 
the blood is rather inclined to the watery ſtate, it will 


be neceſſary to give emetics from time to time; te ap- 


ply bliſters, and cut iſſues. | 


The natural hot baths are often found uſeful in pa- N 


ralytic caſes; and where the patients cannot avail 


themſelves of theſe, an artificial bath may be tried by 


diſſolving 


Sometimes the whole paralytie part of the body be- Paralyſi 


practice. 


Comata, Aiffolving Alt of Reel in water, and impegnating the 


vater with fixed air. | 
ſcourging them with nettles, have alſo been recom- 
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| treated. 
874 


Frictions of the parts, and 


mended, and may do ſervice, as well as volatile and 
ſtimulating medicines taken inwardly. And it is pro- 
bably by operating in this manner, that the uſe of 
camphor, or a mercurial courſe continued for ſome 
length of time to ſuch a degree as gently to affect the 
mouth, have been found productive of a cure in obſti- 


nate caſes of this affection, Of late years, an infu- 
leopard's bane, 
has been highly extolled in the cure of this diſeaſe bx 
ſome foreign writers: but the trials made with it in 


ſion of the arnica montana or German 


Britain, particularly at Ediuburgh, have been by no 


means equally ſucceſsful with thoſe related by Dr 


Collins, who has ſtrongly recommended this medicine 


to the attention of the public. 


Sp. IV. The Paler from Poiſons. 
_ Paralyſis metallariorum, Sauv. ſp. 22. 
Hemiplegia ſaturnina, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
This kind of palſy ariſes moſt frequently from lead 


taken into the body, and is a conſequence of the co- 
lica pictonum, under which it is more particularly 


TREMOR, or Taru me. 


Tremor, Sauv. gen. 129. Lin. 139. Dog. 184. 
HSlag. 236. | 


This by Dr Cullen is reckoned to be always ſymp- 
tomatic either of palſy, aſthenia, or convulſions ; and 
therefore need not be treated of by itſelf. 


Ozpex II. ADYNAMIE. 


Avrvyxaniz, Fog. Claſs VI. | 
_ Defe&ini, Lin. Claſs VI. Order J. perch 
' Leipopſychiz, Sauv. Claſs VI. Order IV. Sag. 
| Gexvs XLIV. SYNCOPE. 


FainTixG. 


Syncope, Sauv. gen. 174. Sag. 94. Pog. 274- 
Sag. 280. Funck. 119. 
Leipothymia, Sauv. gen. 173. Lin. 93. Veg. 273. 

Sag. 279. | 8 
Aſphyxia, Sauv, gen. 175. Lin. 95. Veg. 275. 
Sag. 281. e 
Virium lapſus et animi deliquia. Hain. III. 267. 


. ; The Cardiac Srwcors. 


Syncope plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 5. Senac Tr. de Cœur, 


540. 

8 a cardiogmo, Sauv. ſp. 7. 

Cceur, 414. Morgagn. de Sed. XXV. 2. 3. 10. 
Syncope a polypo. Sauv. ſp. 8. Senac. p. 471. 
Syncope ab hydrochardia, Sauv. ſp. 12. Senac. 533. 
- Schreiber Almag. L. III. 5 196. - 
Syncope Lanzoni, Sanv. ſp. 18. Lanzon. Op. II. 
p. 462. 5 
Aſphyxia Valſalviana, Sauv. ſp. 13. 


Sp. II. Occaſional Srwcors. 


Leipothymia a pathemate, Sauv. ſp. 1. Senac p. 544- 
Vor. XI. 


13 


anxie 


Senac. de 


M E DIC IN R. 


Syncope pathetica, Sauv. ſp 21. 

Aſphyzxia a pathemate, Sauv. ſp. 7. 

Syncope ab antipathia, Sauv. ſp. 9. Jenac. p. 544 
Syncope a veneno, Sawv ſp. 10. Sengc. p. 546. 
Syncope ab apoſtematis, Sauv. ſp. 11. Senac. 


P. 55% 
Syncope a ſphacelo, Sauv. ſp. 14. S:nac. p. 553. 
Syncepe ab inantione, Sauv. ſp. 1. Senac. p. 5 36, 
Syncope a phlebotomia, Sawv. ſp. 4. 
Syncope a dolore, Sauv. ſp. 2. Senac. p. 583. 
Aſphyxia traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Aſphyxia neophytorum, Sauv. ſp. 17. 


Deſcription. A ſyncope begins with a remarkable 
about the heart ; after which follows a ſudden 
extinction, as it were, not only of the animal powers 
and actions, but alſo of the vital powers, ſo that the 
patients are deprived of pulſe, ſenſe, and motion, all 
at once. In thoſe caſes which phyſicians have diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of lipothymia, the patient does 
not entirely loſe his ſenſes, but turns cold and pale; 
and the pulſe continues to beat, though weakly ; the 
heart alſo ſeems to tremble rather than beat ; and the 
reſpiration is juſt perceptible. But in the true ſyn- 
cope or full aſphyxia, not the ſmalleſt fign of life can 


be perceived; the face hath a death-like paleneſs, the 


extremities are cold, the eyes ſhut, or at leaſt troubled 


the mouth ſometimes ſhut, and ſometimes gaping wide 


open ; the limbs flaccid, and the ſtrength quite gone ; 
as ſoon as they begin to recover, they fetch deep and 
heavy ſighs. 
Cauſes, &c. Fainting is occaſioned moſt common- 
ly by profuſe evacuations, eſpecially of blood ; but it 
may happen alſo from violent paſſions ofthe mind, from 
ſurfeits, exceſſive pain, &c. People of delicate con- 
ſtitutions are very ſubject to it from ſlight cauſes ; and 
ſometimes it will ariſe from affections of the heart and 
large veſſels not eaſy to be underſtood. Fainting is al- 
ſo a ſymptom of many diſorders, eſpecially of that fa- 
tal one called a polypus of the heart, of the plague, and 
many putrid diſeaſes. 

Prognoſis. When fainting happens in the begin» 
ning of any acute diſtemper, it is by no means a good 
omen ; but when it takes place in the increaſe or at the 
height of the diſeaſe, the danger is ſomewhat leſs ; 
but in general, when fainting comes on without any 
evident cauſe, it is to be dreaded. In violent hzmor- 
rhagies it is favourable ; as the e veſſels thus 
have time to contract and recover themſelves, and thus 


the patient may eſcape. 

Cure. When perſons of a full habit faint through 
exceſs of paſſion, they ought to be blooded without 
delay, and ſhould drink vinegar or lemonuice diluted 
with water; and, after the bowels are emptied by a 
clyſter, take a paregoric draught, and go to bed. 

The paſſion, of anger, in a peculiar manner, affects 
the biliary ſecretion, cauſes an oppreſſion at the ſto- 
mach, with nauſea and retching to vomit, and a bitter 
taſte in the mouth, with giddineſs : theſe ſymptoms 
ſeem to indicate an emetic ; which, however, in theſe 
caſes muſt be carefully avoided, as it might endanger 
the 0 by bringing on an inflammation of the 

ac 

The general effects of a ſudden fright have been 
mentioned on a former occaſion. When theſe are ſo 
violent as to require medical aid, our firſt enceavours. 

Ii muſt 
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Adynamiz muſt be to take off the ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and re- 


M E DT 


ſcore freedom to the circulation ; by bleeding, if the 


habit be at all inelined to fulneſs ; and by giving a 
mixture, with equal parts of the vinum antimoniale 
and tinctura opii camphorata, in ſome agreeable ve- 
hicle, which will bring on ſleep and encourage per- 
ſpiration. It was formerly mentioned, that convulſions, 
or even an epilepſy, may be brought on by frights; 
which ſhould make people cavtious of playing fooliſh 
tricks in this way. 

When a ſurfeit, or any ſpecies of ſaburra, oceans 
a leipothymia, an emetic is the immediate remedy, as 
ſoon as the patient, by the help of acrid ſtimulants, 
fhall be ſo far rouſed as to be able to fwallow one: in 


theſe caſes, tickling the fauces with a ſeather dipt in 


{pirit. of hartſhorn, will be proper, not only to rouſe 
the patient, but alſo to bring on vomiting. 
A ſyncope is moſt commonly brought on by profuſe 


diſcharges or evacuations, either of the blood or of the 
ſecreted humours. | 


In order to revive the patients, they ought to be | 


laid along in a horizontal poſture, in an airy place; 


the legs, thighs, and arms, are to be rubbed with hot 
flannels; very ſtrong vinegar, or ſalt of hartſhorn, or 
volatile alkaline ſpirit, are to be held to the noſtrils, 


and' rubbed into them; or, bemg properly. diluted, 


poured down the throat ; cold water is to be ſprink- | 
led on the face and neck ; and when by theſe means 

the patient ſhall be ſufficiently revived, wine boiled 
up with ſome grateful aromatic, is to be given in the 


proper quantity. _ 
In the fainting conſequent upon profuſe uterine "ap 


morrhagies, it will be a ſafer practice to abſtain from 
all heating and ſtimulant ng; as life, in. theſe 


caſes, is preſerved by the coagulation of the blood in 


the extremities of the open veſſels ; which might be 


prevented by the pouring m hot wine or volatile al- 


_ Kaline ſpirits. 


When a ſyncope is the conſequence of the too vio- 


lent operation of either an emetic or, cathartic, the 


tinctura thebaica, mixed with ſpiced wine, is the moft 
efficacious remedy ; but the opiate mult be given gra- 
dually, and in very ſmall doſes. 

A ſyncope, or even al phy xia, wherein the patient 


ſhall lie for ſeveral hours, is frequent in hyſteric conſti- 


tutions; and during the fit requires fetid antiſpaſmo- 
dies, together with acrid ſtimulants: to prevent re- 
turns, nothing anſwers better than the Peruvian bark 


joined with chalybeates. 


Grxus XLV. DYSPEPSIA. 


Depraved DicsstI0n 


Dyſpepſia, Vog. 277. 

Apeplia, Vg. 276. 

Diaphora, Yog. 278. 

Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162. Lin. 116. Sag. gen. 286. 

Cardialgia, Sauv. gen. 202, Lin. 48. Vg. 157. 
Sag. gen. 160. 

Gaſtrodynia, Sauv. gen. 203. Sag. gen. 161. 

Soda, Lin. 47. Yog 161. 

Nauſea, Sauv. gen. 250. Lin. 182. Fog. 159. Sag. 
gen. 185. 

Vomitus,, Sauv. gen. 251. Lin 183. 
Sag. gen. 186. _ 


> Ns 


Veg. 214. 
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Flatulentia, Sauv. bea. 272 7 e 
Sag. gen. 207. 


The idiopathic ſpecies are, Morgen eee 


Anorexia pituitoſa. Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Anorexia a ſaburra, Sauv. ip. 9. 
Anorexia exhauſtorum, Sauv. Ip. 3. : 
Anorexia paralytica, Sauv. {p. 1. 
Nauſea ex cacochylia, Seuv, Ip. 11. 
Vomitus pituitoſus, Sauv. {p. 25. 
Vomitus ruminatio, Sauv. ſp. 6. 
Vomitus a ſaburra, Sauv. ip. 2. 
Vomitus a crapula, Sauv. ſp. 1 
Vomitus lacteus, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Flatulentia infantilis, Sauv. ſp. 5. 
HFlatulentia acida, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Flatulentia nidroſa, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Card ialgia bradypepta, Sauv. 0 9. 
Cardialgia a ſaburra, Sauv, ſp. 2. 
Cardialgia lactantium, Sauv. ſp. It. 
Cardialgia flatulenta, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Cardialgia paralytica, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Gaſtrodynia ſaburralis, Sauv. 1p. 1. - 
Gaſtrodynia flatulenta, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Gaſtrodynia periodynia, Sazv. ſp. 7. 1 5 
Gaſtrodynia aſtringens, Sauv. ſp. 99. 
Gaſtrodynia atterens, Sauv. ſp. 10. | 
Gaſtrodynia a frigore, Sauv. ip. 18. 


Beſides theſe there are a great number of bars 
matic ſpecies. | 


Deſcription... It is by. no means [= ge to Jefija. ex- 
actly the diſtemper called dy/bep/ia, when conſidere i 
as an original diſeaſe, as there are very few mala - 
dies which ſome way or other do not ſhow themſelves 
by an affection of the ſtomach; and much more diffi- 
cult ſtill muſt it be to enumerate all its ſymptoms. The 
moſt remarkable, however, and the moſt common, are 
the following: Want of appetite; diſtenſion of the 
ſtomach when no food has been taken for ſome time 
before; ſlight dejection of ſpirits; a gradual decay of 
the muſcular ſtrength ; languor, and averfion from mo- 
tion; the tood which is taken without appetite is not 
well digeſted; the ſtomach and inteſtines are much di- 
ſtended with fatus, whence the patients are tormented 
with ſpaſms, . gripes, and ſickneſs: frequently a lim- 
pid water, having an acid or putrid taſte, is brought 
up; ſometimes the food itſelf is thrown up by mouth- 
fuls; and ſometimes, though rarely, the ſame is ſwal- 
lowed again, after the manner of ruminating ani- 
mals. While matters are in this ſituation, the heart 
ſometimes palpitates, and the breath 5 quick, and 


drawn with difficulty; the head achs and is giddy; 


and ſometimes both theſe ſymptoms are continual, and 


very violent, inſomuch that the patient is not only 


tormented with pain, but ſtaggers as if he was drunk. 
From the too great aceſcency or putrefactien of 


the aliment, a cardialgia or heartburn comes on; 


and in this ſituation a ſpontaneous diarrhea ſome- 
times carries off the diſeaſe ; but in other cafes there 


is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, attended with colic-pains. 


Frequently the , pulſe is quick, ſometimes ſlow, but 
always weak: the circulation is ſo languid, that the 
blood can ſcarce reach the extreme de or at leaſt 

ſtagnates 


| Practice: 
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Adynamies ſtagnates in them, ſo that the face becomes livid, 
— ſwelled, and has an unuſual appearance: and at the 


tural heat, eſpecially of the extremities, is muc 


ſame time that the circulation and nervous power are 


in this languid ſtate, the perſpiration becomes leſs co- 
_ pious, the ſkin becomes dry and corrugated ;: the na- 


h di- 


miniſhed; the tongue is white z and an univerſal laxity 


takes place, inſomuch that the uvula and velum pen- 


dulum palati are ſometimes enlarged to ſuch a degree 
as to become extremely troubleſome. The patient is 
either deprived of reſt or wakes ſuddenly out of his 


ſleep, and is diſturbed by frightful dreams; at the ſame 
time that the mind ſeems to be affected as well as 
the body,.and he, becomes. peeviſh, fretful, and in- 
capable of paying attention to any thing as uſual. 


At laſt hectie ſymptoms come on, and the whole frame 


becomes ſo. irritable, that the ſlighteſt cauſe excites an 


_ univerſal tremor, and ſometimes violent vomiting and 


diarrhoea. Sometimes the ſalivary glands are fo re- 
laxed, that a ſalivation comes on as if excited by mer- 


cury; the ſerum is poured out into the cavity of the 


abdomen and cellular ſubſtance of the whole bo- 
dy, and the patient becomes affected with anaſarca or 
aſcites. 8 | : | | l 
Cauſes &c. The cauſes of dyſpepſia may be any 
thing which debilitates the ſyſtem in general, but in a 


particular manner affects the ſtomach. Such are o- 


4 * 
8 
as 


pium taken in immoderate quantities, which hurts 
by its ſedative and relaxing powers; ſpirituous liquors 
drunk to exceſs ; tobacco, tea, coffee, or any warm 
relaxing liquor, taken in too great quantity; acid, un- 
Tipe fruits; vomits or purges too frequently taken; an 


indolent ſedentary life, &c. &c. All theſe act chief- 


ly upon people of a weak and delicate habit; for the 


robuſt and hardy ſeldom labour under a dyſpepſia, or 


at molt a very flight one. | 


Prognoſis. When a dyſpepſia firſt occurs, it is fre- 


quently removed without great difficulty; when it is 


ſymptomatic, we muſt endeavour to cure the primary 


diſeaſe; and without this we cannot expect a com- 
plete removal of the affection: but when it fre- 


quently returns with ſymptoms of great debility, 


hectic fever, or dropſy, we have great reaſon to dread 
the event. | e 
Cure. A radical cure of dyſpepſia is only to be ex- 
pected by removing from the ſtomach and ſyſtem that 
debility on which the diſeaſe depends. On this ground, 


the objects chiefly to be aimed at in the cure are, 


1ſt, The avoiding whatever will tend to diminiſh the 
vigour of the ſtomach ; 2d, The employing ſuch re. 
medies as have influence in encreaſing that vigour ; 
and, in the third place, The obviating urgent ſymp- 
toms, particularly. thoſe which tend to increaſe and 


ſupport the affection. Of the avoiding cauſes, which 


tend to diminiſh the vigour of the ſtomach, after what 
has already been ſaid of the cauſes inducing the diſ- 
eaſe, it is unneceſſary to make any farther obſerva- 
tions; and indeed every dyſpeptic patient will be 
taught by experience what is to be done with this in- 
tention. . The medicines chiefly employed with the 
view of increafing vigour are thoſe of the tenic kind: 
but, previous to their uſe, it will be neceſſary to 
evacuate' the contents of the alimentary canal, by 
vomits or purgatives. If there be a tendency to pu- 
welcency, antiſeptics muſt then be exhibited ; but 


rr oa UNE: 


ereates an intolerable heart-burn. To palliate this 
ſymptom, magneſia alba may be given; which 1; much 
preferable to the common teſtaceous powders, as being 
purgative while diflolved in an acid, when the others 
are rather aſtringent. In the third volume of the Me- 
dical Obſervations, we have an account of two caſes of 
dyſpepſia attended with a very uncommon degree of 
cardialgia, in which magneſia was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
we can ſcarce doubt of its efficacy in lighter degrees 
of the diſorder. They were communicated by Dr 
Watſon. 5 | Fe 
A woman, aged 34, the mother of ſeveral chil- 
dren, was taken, in the fourth month c& her pregnan- 
cy, with violent yomitings; which growing daily worſe, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of her apothecary to 
reſtrain them, brought on at the end of a month fuch 
ſevere pains in the ſtomach, and ſpaſms in her abdo- 
men, as to occaſion abortion. 'The vomitings were not 
leflened by this event, but grew worſe and frequently 
brought on general convulſions to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe was many times ſuppoſed to be at the point of 
RV | 

« Scarce any medieine ſtaid with her; ſhe brought 
up almoſt inſtantly whatever was given her as nouriſh- 
ment, either in a ſolid or a liquid form. She was ex- 


ceedingly pale, and very much emaciated ; her fleſh 


was cold to the touch ; and, though her urine was 


little in quantity, it was perfectly limpid. She had a 


continual thirſt, and was, in a conſiderable degree, co- 
ſtive. Her pulſe was low and quick, and ſhe was fre- 
quently tormented with the hiccough. The pain in 


-her ſtomach was ſevere and conſtant ; and whatever ſhe 


brought up. was ſharp to ſuch a degree as to make her 


mouth and throat very ſore. Theſe parts upon exa- 
mination appeared high-coloured, and in many places 


excoriated ; and the pain fhe felt in her ſtomach upon 
ſwallowing any liquor that had the leaſt degree cf 
acrimony, or was more than luke-warm, made it pro- 
bable the ſtomach itſelf, in its internal ſurface, was at- 
fected in the ſame manner. 

In this wretched ſtate I was conſulted ; and muſt 


confeſs that I was much at a loſs how to relieve a pa- 


tient ſo debilitated, and whoſe ſtomach was: in ſo dif- 
eaſed a ſtate, that it ſeemed incapable of retaining any 


appropriated remedies long enough to correct the acri- 
mony of the juices, and reſtore the ſecretions to a more 


mild and natural ſtate. . Anti-emetics. of various kinds 
had been tried without effect, particularly ſaturated ſo- 


lutions of alkaline ſalt in juice of lemons. Stoniachic 


medicines of the warm and aromatic kind {ſhe could 
not bear, on account of their poignancy ; and, 


though nothing could ſo ſpeedily correct the almoſt 


cauſtic acid of the gaſtric juice as ſolutions of alka- 
line ſalts, neither the fauces nor. gullet could bear 
their acrimony. | TR: 5 | 
„My expectations of relieving this patient, ſmall as 
they were, depended upon my being able to neutra- 
lize, and thereby leſſen, the ſtimulus of the acid of the 
ſtomach. To accompliſh this was not very eaſy, as no 
medicine in ſmall doſes could in any canſiderable de- 
gree correct ſo intenſe an acid; and, in the preſent fi- 


tuation, it was difficult to. get any medicine to {tay 


long enough to exert its effects. To diſcharge how- 
ever what acrid matter might be already accurrulated 
112 in 
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mis 


broth. This 


M E D 1 


Adyna- in the ſtomach, I directed that the patient ſhould drink 


plentifully of ſmall, warm, unſalted mutton-broth, and 
vomit with it ſo long that it ſhould be diſcharged with 
no other taſte than 
with, and a large quantity drank. The pain in her 


t of broth, This was complied i 


to a yaricty of tonies both from the mi. 


homach ceaſed upon this for more than two hours, and affe 


was after that time apparently coming on with the 
ſame violence as before. Upon which I ordered a 
drachm of magneſia to be given in two ounces of veal- 
pt down, and eaſed her; I therefore 
directed the ſame doſe to be repeated as often as the 
pain returned, without any regard to the quantity that 
the whole mi ight amount to, ſuppoſing that the pain 
continued ſevere. This was done; and in three days 
ſhe took three ounces of ma _ of which very 
few doſes were vomited up, and ſhe was purged cool 
derabl 

1 This medicine was can in a ſomewhat leſs 
quantity for three days longer, in which the took two 
ounces more of magneſia ; by this time the vomitings 
ceaſed, the convulſions left her, ſhe had no pains in 


the ſtomach, and her mouth and fauces loſt their in- 


tenſely red colour and ſoreneſs ; nor did even her eFuc- 
tations longer indicate any acidity. 
« Beſides veal-broth ſhe was allowed boiled rice, 


and now and then ſome rice groel with a ſmall Oy 
of brandy ; and after a few days mare ſhe could re- 


rain boiled chicken, and other light, ſolid, animal- 


food. 
0] „When her ſtomach was in this ſtate, the took k- 
berally of deco8. cort. Peruvian, with a ſmall. portion ſt 


of ws brandy ; by which and her nouriſhment ſhe 
recovered her firength ſurpriſingly. To this medi- 
cine, as ſhe was during the latter part of her illneſs 
cenſiderably anaſarcous, were added ſome prepara- 
tions of ſteel; and in about a month ſhe perfectly re- 
covered. 

& When this patient's. ſtomach was relieved, the 
thirſt, the general and partial ſpaſms, and other com- 
plaints, which were merely ſymptomatic, foon ceaſed ; 
and what remained of her. cure was by no means dif- 
fieult. 

« Since the above-xecited caſe, I was conſulted in 
another almoſt in every reſpect ſimilar, except that 
the former began in pregnancy. The vomitings at- 


_ tended with acidity had continued more than a month; 
the patient's ſtomach rejected every kind of food and 
medicine ; ſhe was. debilitated to a great degree, and 


univerſally anaſarcous. 
« Upon being ſent for, I directed for Her magne- 
fa, much in the fame manner as for the former pa- 


tient; and in a very few days ber vomitings ceaſed, 


her ſtomach became ſtronger, and in leſs than a fort- 
Bight the anaſacra diſappeared. But it was a conſt 
derable time, as this perſon was<more advanced in 


years than the former, before ſhe recovered her 
ng. my beſt endeavours for 


firength, notwithſtandi 
that purpoſe. She at length, however, perfectly re- 
eovered.” , 

But although acidity may. often be ſucceſsfully ob- 
viated in this manner, yet the belt way of counter- 
acting this ſymptom, as well as of obviating coſlive- 
neſs, flatulence, and a variety of others, is by reſto- 


ring the tone of the ſtomach in particular, and indeed 


moving the diſeaſe, r | 


it after it is once removed. 


Genus XLVI. HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 
Hyeacyennaac AFFECTION. 


Hypochondriaſis, Sunv. gen. 220. Lin. 76. Fe. 
218. Sag. 332. 

Morbus hypochondriacus, Boerh, 1098. 

Malum hypochondriacum, Hain. III. 65. sl. 1 


Although ſome of the cal writers, parti- 
cularly Sauvages, have Eren gre genus as con- 


ſiſting of different ſpecies, Dr Cullen is 5 of opinion, 


that there is only ane idiopathic ſpecies, the 4 
chondriafis melangholice. He N not OS 


hhypochondriaſis hyſterica, phthiſica, and aſthmatica, 


but alfo the bilioſa, 3 and pituitaſa, as being 
only ſymptomatic; but be views the true melancho- 


lic hypochondriaſis as being a proper idiopathic dif- 


eaſe, perfectly diſtinct from hyſteria, with which it . 

has often been confounded. 

. rage bription. The — of bypochandriaſis : are, 
aud N pains, 

— = ribs, A 25 dchfeflx in the left, ſide; which 


ſametimes are exaſperated, and become pungent, burn- 


or lancinating. 


Frequently there is an inflation 
the left h 


ondriacum, which ſometimes be- 


comes ſtationary, and by Hippocrates was taken for a 


ſymptom of an enlarged ſpleen, When theſe ſymp- 
toms take place in the right hypochondrium, they are 
commonly attended with colic-pains, uncertain flyin 

heats, eſpecially in the head, with a tranſient ES 
of the face, and very frequently an &dematous ſwell- 
ing of the feet ſucceeds, To theſe are ſuperadded al- 
moſt. all the affections. of the Romach occurring in 
dyſpepſia, beſides a variety of other ſymptoms, ſuch 
as palpitations, fleepleſs nights, and the like. But 
beſides theſe, there occurs 
of ſpirit and apprehenſion of danger which may be 


conſidered as one of the great characteriſing ſym 
toms of the diſeaſe. : ul 


| Cauſes, &c. The general cauſes. of the hypochon-_ 
driac affection. are fad de to be a plethora, and preterna- 
tural thickneſs of the blood; ſuppreſſions of cuſtomary 


evacuations ; high and full diet, together with a 


ſparing quantity of drink; an hereditary diſpoſition z 
indolence; atony of the intellines; violent paſſions of 
the mind, &c. 

Prognofh is, The hypochondriac affection, when left 
to itſelf, is more troubleſome than dangerous; but, if 
improperly treated, it may bring on yarious diſeaſes of 
a more fatal tendency, ſuch ac a melancholy, bloody 
urine and nenbritia, jaundice, vertigo, palſy, apo- 
plexy, &c. 

Cure. This is to be attempted by ſuch medieines 


as counteract occaſional e and 0bviate urgent 


ſymptoms, 


a particular depreſſion 


Pradice 


in gonna With mi ingention, re. Dre. 
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ſymptoms, which may be all comprehended under 


bleeding, gentle evacuants, chalybeates, the Peru- 
vian bark, and exerciſe, eſpecially riding on horſe- 


back, which in this diſeaſe is greatly preferable to 
any other. When the circumſtances of the patient 


can afford it, a voyage to Spain, Portugal, or ſome 


of the warmer countries in Europe, will be of great 


ſer vie. | 

 _ Gznvs' XLVII. CHLOROSIS. 

Green SICKNESS. 
Chloroſis, Sazv. gen. 309. Lin. 222. 

Sag. gen. K Boerh. 1285. Hen. ii. 311. 
Of chis genus alſo Dr Cullen thinks there is but 
one idiopathic ſperies: viz. what ſome diſtinguiſh by 
the title of chlorgſit virginea, others of chlorofis ama- 


| Deſcription. This diſeaſe uſually attacks girls a 
little after the time of puberty, and firſt ſhows itſelf 
by ſymptoms of dyſpepſia. But a diſtinguiſhing 
ſymptom is, that the appetite is entirely vitiated, and 
the patient will eat lime, chalk, afhes, ſalt, &c. very 
greedily ; while at the ſame time there is not only a 
total inappetence to proper food, but it will even ex- 
cite naufea and vomiting. In the beginning of the 


_ diſeaſe, the urine is pale, and afterwards turbid ; the 


face becomes pale, and then aſſumes a greeniſh colour; 
ſometimes it becomes livid or yellow : the eyes are 
ſunk, and have a livid circle round them ; the lips 
loſe their fine red colour; the pulſe is quick, weak, 
and low, though the heat is little ſhort of a fever, but 
the veins are ſcarcely filled ; the feet are frequently 
cold, ſwell at night, and the whole body ſeems co- 


 vered with a ſoft ſwelling ; the breathing is difficult: 


nor is the mind free from affection as well as the bo- 
dy; it becomes irritated by the lighteſt cauſes; and 
ſometimes the patients love ſolitude, become fad and 
thoughtful. There is a retention of the menſes through- 
out the whole courſe of the diſorder; and at laſt all 
the bad fymptoms increaſing, a leucophlegmaſia, a« 
naſarea, atrophy, and death, facceed.  / 
Cauſes. The caufe of chloroſis is thought to be an 
atony of the muſcular fibres of the alimentary canal, 
eſpecially of the ſtomach, joined with a ſimilar atony 
of x the perſpiratory veſſels over the whole ſurface of 
the body, and the whole depending on an atony of 
thoſe ſmall arteries which pour out the menſtrual 
blood. This atony may be occaſioned by the fame 
cauſes which bring on dyſpepſia and hypochondriafis, 
but very frequently ariſes from love and other paſſions. 
of the mind. | ? 
Prognofis. The chloroſis in all caſes is tedious, 
though it does not generally prove fatal ; but we can, 
never promiſe a certain cure unleſs the menſes make 
their appearance. | ot | 
Cure. The remedies here in general are the ſame 
as in the dyſpeptia and hypochondriaſis; only in the 
chloroſis ſtronger purgatives may be made uſe of: 
thoſe which ſtimulate the rectum are uſeful by ſtimu- 
lating alſo the veſſels of the uterus; and for this reaſon 
indulgence in venery has ſometimes been ſaid to pro- 
duce à cure, particularly with love-fick- maids, The 


cold bath is alſo. extremely proper. 


og. 30g. 


4 Order HI. 8PASMI. 


SrAsu⁰, Laub. Claſs IV. 
Claſs VIII. 
Motorii, Lin. Claſs VII. Ts, 
Morbi ſpaſmodici et convulſivi, Hoff, III. 9, 
' Spaſmi et convulſiones, Funck. 45, 54. 
Epilepſia, Boerh. 1071, 1088. 


Grnus XLVIII. The TETANUS. 


Tetanus, Savv. gen. 122. Lin. 127. Fog. 180. 
Sag. gen. 228. 1177 | 
Catochus, Sauv. gen. 123. Lin. 128. Veg. 183. 
Sag. gen. 229. | 
Opiſthotonos, Yog. 181. 
Epiſthotonos, F. 09. 182. 


On this diſtemper Dr Lionel Chalmers has pub- 
liſhed a differtation in the firſt volume of the Medical, 
OR ng which being ſuperior to any thing that 

ap 
we ſhall here lay before the reader, 

« Of all the diſeaſes to which man is ſubje&, none 
deſerves more to be confidered than the opiſthotonos 
and tetanus, either with regard to the variety of 
painful ſymptoms which almoft withont intermiſſion. 
diſtra& the ſick, or the danger of the diſeaſes them- 
felves, from which few recover, in compariſon of the 
number they attack. In both, the vital actions are 
very imperfectly performed, moſt of thoſe which are 
called nature! being as it were ſuſpended at once; 
and fo far is the patient from being able to execute 


any voluntary motion, that the whole machine un- 
d the moſt excruciating diſtortions, from the 


violent and unnatural contractions of the muſcles. 


Happy it is for the inhabitants of the more temperate 


climates, that fuch diſeaſes appear rarely among them ; 


but in thofe countries which lie in the more ſouthern 
and warmer latitudes, they are endemic, eſpecially to 


flaves. In South Carolina, they ſhow them- 
ſelves at all ſeaſons, but not ſo often in winter, 


more frequently in ſpring and autumn; and are moit 


common in the ſummer, when people work abroad 
and are alternately expoſed to the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun and heavy ſhowers, which often happen ſud-' 
denly, and greatly alter the temperature of the air. 


Others are ſeized with the opiſthotonos after ſleeping 


without doors, that they may enjoy the deceitful re- 
reſnment of the cool night-air, when the weather is 
warm: one youth choſe to cut off his hair and 
ſhave his head on a warm day in March, and went to 
bed without 4 cap; but the weather changed, and 
became cold in the night, and he was found rigid with 
that diſeaſe next morning. | 

« Theſe diſeaſes ſe rarely appear as originals in 
Europe, that a good hiſtory of them cannot be expected 


from the phyſicians who practice in that part of the 


world; nor has any thing like a full deſcription been 
iven of them by any ancient or modern author 
which I have ſeen. Hippocrates indezd takes notice 


of them in many places, and ſeems to regard them 


only as conſequences of other diſeaſes, or of wounds 
or ulcers. of the nervous or tendinous parts, of which, 
ſymptomatic kind of opiſthotonos he gives three re-. 
Warkable caſes in lib. V. $ VII. de. Morb. vulg. and, 

| repeats 
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peared in other medical writers on the ſubject, 
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Spaſmi repeats them in another place; but the few ſymp- lower extremitities, ſo that they will no longer ſup- Tetanu. 
toms he recounts do not ſhow themſelves with us. port him, and he is under the neceſſity of going o — 
Galen, Cœlius Aurelianus, Aretæus, &c. ſeem only hed, EE ei ped de be en rr net, OIFA 
to have copied Hippocrates, with the addition of In this manner paſſes over the firſt ſtage of the 
ſome ſuppoſititious ſymptoms, which really do not Fefe which ſometimes takes up three or four 
appear; and the little that Bontius ſays of it is veiy days; the patient, as well as thoſe about him, mi- 
faulty. | | 5 5 tdtazking the firſt appearances. of it for that rheumatic 
« Among the numerous claſs of ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, complaint, which is commonly called a crich in the 
there are three which diſtinguiſh themſelves in a very rec# ; but it ſometimes forms itſelf much quicker and 
particular manner, on which the names ef emproſtho- invades the unfortunate perſon with the whole train of 
 tonos, vþiſtbetonos, and tetanus, have been juſtly enough its miſchievous ſymptoms in a few hours: in which 
| beſtowed, as being expreſſive of the poſture into which caſe, the danger may truly be eſtimated from the vio- 
they throw and confine the patient. When therefore lence of the firſt attack; for ſuch generally die in 24, 
thoſe muſcles which bend the head, neck, and body 36, or 48 hours, and very rarely ſurvive the third 
torwards, ſuffer ſuch involuntary, violent, and conti- day. But when it is leſs acute, few are loſt after the 
nued contractions, as to fix the chin to the breaſt, in- ninth or eleventh ; which number. of days it would 
curvate the ſpine and body, and retain the fick in this not be poſſible for them to complete, unleſs the vio- 
painful and prone poſture, the diſeaſe is called empro/- lence of the diſeaſe was in a good meaſure ſubdued; 
thotoros., When the poſterior muſcles are fimilary af- although I had one who recoyered, after having been 
tected, ſo that the head is drawn towards the ſpine, ſubject to its tyrannical attacks daily for ſix weeks. 
and the ſpine itſelf is recurvated, it has then the name In this ſtage the pulſe is ſlow, and very hard, and the 
of opiſthotonos ; although in fact, in this, all thoſe belly is bound; blood taken away ſeems not to be 
muſcles which act in deglutition, bend the head for- altered from the natural ſtate, ſo that no indication 
wards, or turn it to either fide, are equally contracted can be deduced therefrom, and it only varies with re- 
with thoſe which raiſe the head and ſpine. The tea · gard to laxity or compaction, according to the age of 
nus differs from, or rather is compounded of, both the the perſon and ſeaſon of the year. 
others; for in this the patient is found rigid and in- « STap. II. The ſpaſm under the ſternum: (which 


flexible, being as it were braced between the oppoſite is the pathognomic ſymptom of this diſeaſe) becomes 
contractions of the anterior and poſterior muſcles; yet more violent, returning every 10 or 15 minutes; and 
even here the head is much retracted. 


never fails to be inſtantly ſucceeded: by a ſtronger re- 
« I never ſaw the emproſthotones ; and ſhall only traction of the head, with great rigidity and pain all 
ſpeak of the op;/thotonos and tetanus, the firſt being by round the neck, and along the ſpine to the lower ex- 
zar the moſt common, and in the laſt ſtage of which tremities which are ſuddenly put to the ſtretch. The 
the tetanus frequently ſupervenes. And let it be ob- countenance is very pale and contracted; the jaws are 
ierved, that the following deſcription by no means re- that moment ſnapped together, and cannot afterwads 
ſpects ſuch ſymptomatic contractions as often happen be opened ſo wide as to receive the end of one's little 
immediately before death, both in acute and chronic finger; an attempt to do which, by way of experi- 
diſeaſcs ; neither will it agree with that ſpurious opi/- ment, ſurely hurries on the ſpaſm. The maſtoich co: 
thotonos or tetanus which appear ſometimes in the firit racohyoid and ſternohyoid muſcles, as well as all the 
and ſecond ſtages of quotidian intermittents in this others concerned in deglutition, and the deltoid and 
country, however they may emulate the true diſeaſes pectorals, are moſt - violently contracted, ſo that the 
in ſome of their ſymptoms, _ | 


. | ſhoulders are ſtrongly raiſed forward, and the arms are 
« STAD. I. The opi/thotones, contrary to what Bon- ſtretched out or drawn acroſs the body; but the wriſts 


tius aſſerts, often comes on gradually and by flight and fingers ſeem not to be affeted. —  _ 

approaches, the patient complaining rather of an unca- Such is the condition of the patient in the time 
iy ſtiffneſs in the back-part of the neck and about the of the ſpaſm, which ceaſes in a few ſeconds : after 
thoulders, than of any acute pain, with ſome degree which the ſhoulders and arms recline, and the inferior 
of a general laſſitude. Theſe increaſe, and become extremities relax; yet not ſo entirely, but that ſuch a 
{0 troubelſome when he attempts to turn his head, or degree of rigidity for the moſt part remains as will not 
to bend it, forward, as to oblige him to walk very permit them to bend when this is attempted by ano- 
erect; tor he can by no means look downward nor to ther perſon ; for as to the ſiek himſelf, he cannot at 
either ſide, without turning his whole body. He can- all move them. Th: muſcles On the ſides and fore- 
not open his jaws without pain; and has ſome difficul- part of the neck continue {till eontracted, although not 

| ty in allowing, which diſcourages him from attempt- ſo ſtrongly; but their action is overcome by the num- 
ing to eat. At times he feels a ſudden and painful trac- ber and ſtrength of the poſterior ones; ſo that the re- 
tion under the cartilage enfiſormis, which ſtrikes thro? traction of the head conſtanily remains. He breathes 
to the back and inſtantly increaſes the rigidity about quick for ſome minutes, as if he had been exceſſively 
the neck and ſhoulders, draws the head backwards a exerciſed ; and the pulſe is ſmall, fluttering, and irre- 
little, and {huts the jaws cloſer. The' pain under the gular, but both become more calm and low. The: 
 dernum returns more frequently and with greater vio- face is ſometimes. pale in the intervals, but oſtener 
lence ; and the other contractions become ſo ſtrong, fluſhed ; and the whole countenance expreſſes ſtrong 
that the head from this time continues much retracted, appearances of the moſt melancholy diſtreſs, as well 
and he now retuſes nourilhment, as ſwallowing is at- becauſe of the dread he has of a return of the ſpaſm,: 

5 tended with great pain, and occaſions a return of the which he is ſure will ſoon happen, as from the pain: 
| fpaſm ; which extends along the ſpine quite to the he ſuffers by the preſent contractions, and the more- 

| 7 5 5 | | | gener 
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Spaſmi. general and 
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as it can be ſeen, is not foul. The belly is always 
bound, and cannot eaſily be looſened. In drinking, the 
liquid paſſes with great difficulty to the ſtomach, even 
in the ſmalleſt quantity; and if the ſpaſm ſhould ſeize 
him at that time, which an attempt to ſwallow for the 
moſt part occaſions, the liquor returns through the 
noſe with ſome force. The patients deſire to lie ſtill as 
much as poſſible; and avoid drinking, ſpeaking, or be- 
ing moved, either of which are apt to occaſion a re- 
turn of the ſpaſm. | 8 
4 Sap. III. In chis laſt tage, the patient is re- 
duced to the moſt calamitous and -diftreſ>tul circum- 
ſtances: for he is on a continual rack, according to 
the moſt literal meaning of that word; the ſpaſm re- 
turning oftener than once in a minute, is much more 
violent, and holds him longer, ſo that he has ſcarcely 
any remiſſion. The anterior muſeles of the whole bo- 
dy now ſuffer equal contractions with the poſterior; 
but the laſt overcome the force of the others, ſo that 
the ſpine is ſtrongly recurvated, and forms a hollow 
arch with the bed, and he reſts on the back part of the 
head and the heels. The belly is flat, and is drawn 
inward; and the muſcles are ſo rigidly contracted, that 
they will not give way to preſſure, and do not ſeem in 
the leaſt to yield to the deſcent of the diaphragm in in- 
ſpiration; the ſeveral muſcles about the neck, ſides, 
and abdomen, being'plainly diſtinguiſhable from each 
other, Although the lower extremities are always ri- 
id in this ſtate, yet are they ſo ſuddenly and violent- 
ly diſtended in the time of the ſpaſms, that were it 
not. for the ſtanders-by, he would be projected feet 
foremoſt off the bed ; while others again are as it 
were puſhed upward with ſuch a ſpring, that the head 
is ſtruck with great force againſt whatever happens to 
be in the way, the thighs and legs being in this caſe 
no leſs rigid than the other parts. The tongue is 
ſpaſmodically darted out, and is often miſerably torn, 
as the teeth are that moment ſnapped together; ſo that 
it is neceſſary to prevent this by keeping the handle of 
a ſpoon, wrapped round with ſoft rags, between the 
teeth, when this can be done. At the time that the 


tongue is thus thruſt out, the muſcular fleſh, which 


lies between the arch of the lower jaw and head of the 
trachea, ſeems to be drawn upwards within the throat. 


The countenance is very much- contracted, and he is 


in a foam of ſweat, the heat being very great; and the 
pulſe between' the ſpaſms is exceeding quick, ſmall, 
and irregular, although the heart throbs ſo ſtrongly, 
that its motions may be plainly ſeen, and a palpita- 
ting ſubſultory kind of undulation may not only be 
felt, but perceived all over the epigaſtric region. The 
eyes are watery and languid, and a pale or bloody 
froth bubbles out from between the lips. The jaws 
are for the moſt part locked faſt, ſo that it is impoſ- 


fible to give drink or nouriſhment, nor could he ſwal- 


low if any thing was put into his mouth. In this ſtate 


they are commonly delirious : and as they cannot ſub- 


fiſt many hours under ſo great a ſuſpenſion of the vi- 
tal and natural functions, a mortal anxiety enſues and 
releaſes them; oftener a continued and fevere ſpaſm 
finiſhes the tragedy, when it was before almoſt at an 
end: but moſt frequently a general convullion puts a 
Period to their ſuſferings; and whichever way this 


as the other, and on the ſame fatal days. 


: Di. 
ſevere ones which he has ſo lately ſuſ- 


happens, they for the moſt part relax juſt before death. Tetanus, 
— tained. The tongue is ſtiff and torpid; but ſo far 


58 


« In.the tetanus, the general ſymptoms are nearly 


the ſame as in the opiſlthotonos, except that from the 
firſt attack, the lateral, abdominal, and other anterior 
mulcles, are equally contracted with the poſterior ones; 
and the arms become rigid as well as the lower extre- 
mities. The abdomen is always flat and rigid as in 


the laſt ſtage of the opiſthotonos, and its contents ſeem 


to be thruſt up into the thorax, which at the ſame 
time appears to be much dilated. 


which the cheeks are drawn towards the ears, ſo that 


all the teeth may be ſeen as in the ſpaſmus cynicus. 


Deglutition is more free in this than in the other diſ- 
eaſe; yet ſo far is the fick from being equally balanced 


between the contractions of the oppoſite muſcles, that 


the head is retracted and the ſpine is recurvated, al- 
though not quite ſo much as in the opiſthotonos. 


And the ſpaſm, which commences under the ſternum, 


is likewiſe common to the tetanus, which terminates 
| But who- 
ever recovers from either, labours long under a general 


atonia; and they carmot for ſome months raiſe them- 
ſelves from a ſupine or recumbent poſture without 


pain, nor without help for ſome time.” 
 Prognofis and Cure. There has never been any thing 


like a criſis obſerved in theſe frightful caſes, or ſa- 
vourable termination from the mere efforts of nature; 


and therefore all the phy ſician's dependence mult be 
upon art. As in caſes of tetanic affections, the diſ- 


eaſe often ariſes from ſome particular irritation, the 
removal of this muſt neceſſarily be an important object 
in the cure: But where it cannot be removed, bene- 
fit may often be obtained by the prevention of its in- 


fluence being communicated to the brain. When, 
however, that influence is communicated to the brain, 


a cure 1s to be expected only by diminiſhing and ob- 
viating it. Tbis is principally brought about by the 


uſe either of thoſe means which have a general ten- 
dency to diminiſh action, or of thoſe which induce a 
different ſtate of ation. On theſe grounds the ope- 
ration of thoſe remedies which are employed with 


greateſt ſucceſs in this affection, may, we apprehend, 


be explained. Fortunately it has been found, that 


opium is capable of giving ſome relief, if adminiſtered 


in proper time, and if the diſeaſe happens not to be 
in the moſt violent degree ; the warm bath mult alſo 


be brought in aid; and the patients ſhould lie horizon- 


tally in the bath, and while in it have the whole body 


extremely well rubbed: when taken out, they are not 


to be dried, but immediately put to bed wrapt in the 
ſofteſt blankets; and while they remain there, the belly 
ought either to ſtuped, or two or three bladders 
filled with warm water kept conſtantly lying on it. 
The bowels at the ſame time mult, if poſſible, be kept 
open, by ſolutions of manna and fal polychreſt, or ſome 
other purging ſalt, mixed with o/eum ricini; or if that 
ſhould not be at hand, with oil of fweet almonds and 
a little tintture of ſena. The opiates are to be given 


in large and frequently repeated doſes; ſuch as a grain 


of the extraftum thebaicum, or 20 drops of the tincture, 
every ſecond or third hour; and it will be ſafeſt not to 
truſt to the thebaic tincture which is kept ready pre- 
pared in the ſhops, but order the neceſſary doſe of ſo- 
lid opium, and either give it in pills or 9 in 

ſeme 


| | There are here al- 
ſo ſome intervals between the ſpaſms, in the time of 


MEDICINE 
$ufri, Tome convenient liquid. If ſwallowing ſhould be dif- 


ficult, or the jaws cloſed up, the opium muſt be given 
in elyſters; fr during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe 
it will be of ſervice to order emolient clyſters to be in- 
jected from time to time, ſince theſe will anſwer not 
- only as a ee fomentation, but alſo contribute to 
keep the inteſtinal canal perfectly free. 

When the patients recover, they continue for a 1 
time very relaxed and weak; and no wonder, fince it 
is the nature of all ſpaſmodic affections to leave be- 
hind them extreme weakneſs and relaxation of the muſ- 
cular fibres. In order to perfect the recovery, a courſe 

of the Peruvian bark, and the Peruvian balſam is to be 
tried; and the ſpine may be rubbed with ſpirituous 
- liniments, or with a mixture of ram and Barbadoes 
tar : but theſe and all other ſtimulating things, either 
internally or externally, during the violence of the 
ſpaſms, muſt, in the opinion of ſome practitioners, be 
omitted, ſince all of them as well as bliſters have been 
alledged to exaſperate the diſeaſe, 
This, in general, is the plan of treatment recom- 
mended by Dr Chalmers, TO 
The ſame dreadful diſorders frequently attack young 
children in the warm climates. Dr Hillary tells us, 
that they will there ariſe from the ſame cauſes which 
uſually produce convulfions with children in Britain, 
vix. from a retention of the meconium or firſt excrement 
after birth; or from a glutinous matter which is too 
often found in the inteſtines of young children ſoon 
aſter the other is diſcharged ; or from a cheeſy mat- 
ter from the coagulation of the milk by an acid in the 
ſtomach; or from hard excrements; or from ſomething 
taken in by the mouth which is over acrid, or too hard 
to digeſt, which irritates their tender bowels, and fo 
produces ſtartings and convullive ſpaſms, with all the 
other ſymptoms which precede and accompany convul- 
ſions in young children in Britain. And this ſhows how 
much more readily and eaſily the nerves are affected 
and irritated in that warm climate, and the tetanus 
produced from a much leſs cauſe there, than it is in 
Britain, where it is but ſeldom ſeen. But theſe cauſes 
not being timely removed, their acrimony is increaſed 


partly by the heat of the climate, and partly by the 


fever which they produce, which ſtill renders them 
more acrid, and fo increaſes the irritation of their 
_ bowels, that it firſt brings on ſtartings, then convul- 
five ſpaſms, and regular convulſion fits; which, if not 
ſoon removed, uſually end in a perfect tetanus there, 
and the diſeaſe is but ſeldom cured in ſuch young chil- 
dren when it arrives at that ſtate: for when the child 
hes in this miſerable, rigid, immoveable condition, up- 
on moving its hands or feet in the moſt gentle man- 
ner, or Cofily touching any part of its body, or givin 

it the leaſt motion, even feeling its pulſe in the ! 
gentle tender manner, or the leaſt noiſe, or even touch- 
ing its clothes, will bring on the convulſive ſpaſms, 


drawn into a rigid ſtraig 


time, a minute or two; and when the diſeaſe is ar- 


' rived at this degree, Dr Hillary thinks it is never 


cured. But if the phyſicians be called in time, before 
he 7e/anus has come on (which is too ſeldom the caſe 


> 


of the tetanus be prevented, and the life of the #3 
ſaved, as Dr Hillary has more than once ſeen, by re- 


moving and carrying off the irritating cauſe which ſti- 


mulates their tender bowels, by ſuch gentle evacua- 
tions as are ſuitable to their age and then quieting 
and compoſing the irritation of their nerves with pro- 
per anodynes, and correcting the remaining acrimony 
of the nutritious juices in the prime vie. 
To anſwer theſe intentions, the following method, 
with variations pro re nata et pro ratione #tatis, as the 
cauſe is different, has been found to anſwer the deſired 
effect the beſt: R. Seri lad Fij. Sapon. Venet. Ji. 
Manne Calab. 3ij. vel itj. Ol. amygd. dul. Iſs. Ol. fa- 


niculi dul. gut. ij · Bal Peru v. Ful. . Miſce, F. enema 


quam primum inficiendum. | 
And if the ſymptoms of the approaching tetanus 
will permit, he gives ſomething of the following na- 


ture to aſſiſt the operation of the clyſter, and to carry 


off the acrimony the ſooner: R. Ag. ſem. ſæniculi Iiij. 


Magnef. albe Iſs. Ocul. cancr. prep. 3j. Syr. e cichor. cum 
rheo, Roſar. ſolut. ana Zitj. Miſce. Or. N. Ag. fem. ſæ- 
niculi 3iij. Sapon. amygaal. is. Maęneſ. alle 3is. Syr. 
e cichor. cum rheo, Mannæ oft. ana 31j. Ol. amygd. dul. 
Ziij. Mifce + Exhibe cochl, 


. wel duo pro ratione etatis 


omni ſemihora, vel omni hora, donec reſpond. atone. 


Two or three ſtools being obtained by theſe, the 
following is exhibited in order to abate the convulſive 
twitchings, and prevent the iatanus from coming on: 
R. Ag. fem. feniculi Ziij. Magneſ. albe 3ſs. Ocul. cancr. 
Prep. 5). * orient. gr. iij. Spir. C. C. gut. xv. gyr. 
e mecon Iſs. Miſce: Exhibe cochl. pur v. (a child's ſpoon- 
ful) ter quaterve de die, vel ſapius, urgent. convulfſ. vel 


But if the ſymptoms ſhow that the tetanus is more 


immediately coming on, ſo that we have no time to 


wait till the operation of the clyſter and opening 
laxative be over, ſomething of the following nature 


muſt be immediately given; or the tetanus will come on, 
and moſt probably prove fatal to ſuch tender babes. 
R. Ag. feniculi Züij. Moſebi orient. gr. j. Tind. Thebuic. 
gut. iiij. Syr. e mecon 3ij. Miſce pro duobus dof. de qui- 
bus exbibe unam quam primum, et alteram ft convul. ſpajm. 
redeunt. 

This, Dr Hillary obſerves, may be thought a bold 
attempt, to give tine. thebaica to ſuch a tender young 
infant: but it is to be conſidered that the little pa- 
tient will certainly die if the tetanus ſeize it, and that 
it will come on if this do not prevent it; and he has 
known a bold ignorant old midwife give four or five 
drops of that tincture to a very young infant with- 
out any prejudice more than its doſing three or four 
hours, though not in this caſe, but in one much leſs 


violent. 
and cauſe it to be ſtrongly convulſed backwards, or 

1 * line, ſtrongly extended and 
immoveable like a ſtatue, and will ſo remain immove - 
able out of either of thoſe poſtures for a conſiderable 


The clyſter may be given at the ſame time, and 
the opening laxative not long after it; though it may 
retard the operation of that for ſome time, yet it 


operates ſoon after, and gives relief ; after which the 


other medicines, and fomenting the body and anoint- 
ing it as before, may be uſed, if the phyſician finds it 
neceſſary; alſo a little of the laxative mixture may be 
given once or twice a-day, if the above julep does not 


anſwer 


— || oitity 
there), though he finds ſtrong corvulfive ſpaſms have Tetanus 
ſeized the child, or that it has had a convulſive fit or —=— 
two, it may moſt commonly be relieved, the comi 


p 
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Practice. mn 
Span anſwer. that intention of keeping the child's body 
open ſor a few days afterwards, which in this caſe is 

generally found neceſſary to be vbferved. 


tice. 
any, 
— 


Thbeſe methods and medicines may be varied aceord- 
ing to circumſtances. For neither the ſame method nor 
the ſame medicines will anſwer in all caſes, though the 
' diſeaſe be the ſame; but they muſt be changed as the 
Cauſes differ, or the conſtitution of the fick, or the 
time of the diſeaſe, or as ſome other circumſtances 
may require: Which is a thing of great importance, 
not only in this, but in the cure of moſt other diſ- 
eaſes; wherefore it is mentioned here chiefly to cau- 
tion the practitioners in the Weſt Indies. WEE 
When proper medicines are thus timely and ju- 
diciouſly given in this caſe, they ſeldom fail to carry 
off the irritating cauſe, quiet and eaſe the nerves, re- 
move theconvulfions and ſpaſms; and conſequently pre- 
vent the tetanus from coming on, and the death of the 
patient. But if calling in the phyſician be deferred till 
tte tetanus has already ftrongly ſeized the child, as is 
too often the caſe here, neither warm bathing, foment- 
ing, nor any other methods. or medicines whatever, 
will remove it or its c. uſes, nor fave the life of thelittle 
C ff pe ho C 
Dr Chalmers gives an account of his having cured 
one child ſeized with a tetanus, by purging with an 
infuſion of rhubarb z to which a few grains of muſk, 
and a little of. tartar. per bes were added, together 
with the warm bath, and the frequent injection of 
 glyſters made with an infuſion of camomile flowers, 
to each of which was added a ſmall portion of Caſtile 
ſoap. It is much to be re | 
' thoſe caſes where the aſſiſtance of the medical art is 
moſt wanted, it moſt generally fails. We have been 
aſſured by a gentleman who practiſed for ſome time 
in the warm parts of America, that out of 30 caſes of 
the tetanus he had ſeen, not one of the patients reco- 
vered, though he had given opium to the quantity of 
20 grains thrice a-day; and others, he was aſſured, had 
taken go grains thrice a-day. In the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, the medicine produced a violent headach; but 
towards the end, it had no manner of effect whatever. 
In two patients, the diſeaſe came on from the ſlighteſt 
. cauſes imaginable. The one accidentally fell. in at- 
tempting to avoid a loaded cart, and put the heel of 
his ſhoe upon one of his thumbs in riſing ; the other, 
in avoiding the fame cart, ſlightly ruffled the ſkin of 
his noſe. Both were ſeized with the tetanus; and 
both died, notwithſtanding all poſſible aſſiſtance was 
given. 'The former had his thumb amputated with- 
omeac,: 5 4; V' 
In the Edinburgh Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, 
Vol. III. Dr Donald Monro deſeribes a new method 
of cure, communicated to him by a gentleman who 
was formerly a practitioner in Jamaica. While this 
gentleman practiſed in that iſland, he had under his 
care a great number of caſes of tetanus attended with 


of opium, muſk, and other medicines of this claſs ; 
to bleed, and make other evacuations; while he uſed 
baths, fomentations, embrocations, and other external 
applications, but all without the leaſt ſucceſs; and, as 
he had loſt a great many patients without being ſo 
lucky as to 10 88 cure, he began to believe that 


d, however, that in 


che locked jaw. At firſt, he uſed to give very freely 


great quantities of 


. 


this diſorder always proved fatal, and was not to be 
cured by medicine, notwithſtanding what ſome prac- 
tioners had alledged. However, having received an 
unexpected hint concerning the good effects of the 
mercurial ointment in ſuch caſes, Fe reſolved to try 
it; and ordered the firſt patient that offered to be put 
into a warm room, and to be rubbed two or three 
times a-day with the ointment, till ſuch time as a fali- 
vation was raiſed ; when he with pleaſure obſerved, 
that as ſoon as the mercury began to affect the mouth, 
the convulſions of the muſcles of the jaws,'as well as 
all the other ſpaſms and convulſions, ceaſed, and the 
patient was freed of all his complaints. After this, he 
treated every caſe of this kind which came under his 
care in the ſame manner, and cured twelve, which 
were all who applied to him for advice ſo early in the 
diſorder that there was time to bring the mercury to 
the mouth before the fatal period was expected. A 
few died, in whom the diſeaſe was ſo far advanced be- 


Mes 


Tetanus. / 


— portooogf 


fore he ſaw them that there was not time to raiſe a ſa- 


livation. | 
gentleman's care in the Weſt Indies were the conſe- 
quences of wounds or capital operations ; nor has he 


had any opportunity of trying it ſince in caſes of the 


locked jaw, which ſometimes follows capital opera- 
tions, owing to his having given over practice: buthe 
thinks, that, from the ſimilarity of the complaint, 
there is no doubt that the mercurial frictions would 
be equally efficacious in ſuch caſes, as when the 
diſorder comes from catching cold or other ſuch 
cauſes, _ | | | 5 

In the ſecond volume of the Medical Tranſactions, 
we have an account of a cure performed by Dr Wil- 
liam Carter of Canterbury, by means very different 
from any of thoſe above related. On the 17th of May 
1767, the doctor was called to a ſtrong healthy man, 
in the 21ſt year of his age, and who had been con- 
fined to his bed for three weeks. What gave riſe 0 
his preſent diſorder was a wound on the inner ankle of 
his right leg, which he had received fix weeks before 
from a joiner's chiſel. At that time his mouth was 
ſo far cloſed, as to admit only the moſt liquid nou- 


Tiſhment, which he conſtantly ſucked through his 


teeth : but his legs and jaw, and the whole length 
of the ſpina dorſi, were quite immoveable, being as 


Riff and rigid as thoſe of a perſon long dead; his 


head was drawn backward, and he was frequently 
ſtrongly convulſed. The motion indeed of both his 
arms was but a little impaired. From the beginning 
to the end, his ſight, hearing, and memory, conti- 
nued perfect ; his appetite was good; and hus ſenſes, 
in the day-time, entire, though 1 wandering 
in the night. As to his pulſe, that was regul 
it deviated at all from the pulſe of a perſon in health, 
it was rather ſlow than quick, and ſomewhat fuller 
than natural. Such was the ſituation of his patient; 
a detail of which had been given before the doctor ſet 
out on his journey, which he undertook with a deter- 
mined ee to make uſe of the method recom- 
mended by Dr Silveſter, in the firſt vol. of Medical 
Obſervations and Inquiries, publiſhed in the year 1757, 
(and which has been related from Dr Chalmers and Dr 
Hillary.) But, on his arrival at the houſe, he found 


£36 3 Had 


the extradtum thebaicum diſſolved | 


None of the cafes which were under this 


r 


have an account of the cold bath being uſed as a re- 


and afterwards expoſed to a rainy damp air for ſome 


 ſprupus 


* 


en no leſs than 28 grains of that 
medicine, with 50 grains of muſk, in the ſpace of 24 
hours, without any ſenſible effect, except the rag 
ing on a confuſed fleep, out of which he frequently 
awoke in great hurries, attended with a violent pain 
in the head, which almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes. 
The doctor was afraid to extend the doſe; and ſoon 
determined to take ſome other method, though at a 
loſs what method to purſue, as, during a courſe of 
almoſt 30 years practice, nothing of the ſame kind 
had ever ſallen under his cognizance before. Reflect- 
ing, however, that this diſorder had always been deem- 
ed of the ſpaſmodic kind, and that the good effects 
produced by the extractum thebaicum muſt probably be 
owing to the relaxing and refolving faculty of that 
medicine, he directed a bliſter to be applied between 
the ſhoulders, the whole length of the ſpine; the jaw 
to be anointed with the oleum lateritium; and a purge 
conſiſting of the tinctura ſacra, tinctura Jalapph, and the 

b; rhamno cathartico, to be given him. This 
was repeated three ſeveral times afterwards, at the diſ- 
tance of three or four days between each doſe. On the 
intermediate days, he was ordered the oleum ſuccini, 
the fœtid gum, and the oleum amygdalinum. Of the 


firſt he took zo drops, of the gum 20 grains, and of 


the laſt four ounces, in 24 hours. By theſe means, 
and theſe only, the convulſions ſoon ceaſed; and he 
grew daily better and better, till at the end of a fort- 
night he was able to walk about his room, and in leſs 
than three weeks became in all refpects well, ſome ſmall 
weakneſs in the parts only excepted. 'The jaw was re- 
lieved firſt, after that the ſpine, and laſt of all the legs. 
A pain and uneaſineſs in the places affected, neither of 
which he had felt before, were the forerunners of his 


approaching amendment. 


From all this it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, either 
that there is no certain remedy for tetanus in all caſes, 
or that the medicines which prove effectual in one 
conſtitution will fail in another. Thus, it is poſlible, 


that in caſes where opium proves ineffectual, mercury 
may be a remedy; and on the contrary, where mercury 
fails, opium may be effectual; and even where both 


are ineffectual, the antiſpaſmodics recommended by Dr 
Carter may be of uſe. It is therefore neceſſary for 
phyſicians to be extremely careful to obſerve the effects 
of the firſt doſes of their remedies : for if the ſymp- 
toms ſhow not the leaſt appearance cf remiſſion after a 
large Joſs of opium, it is improbable that it can be 
cured by a repetition of the medicine; and as no time 
can be loſt with ſafety, it will then be proper to apply 
mercurial ointment, or whatever elſe may be judged 
proper. In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries we 


medy, by Dr Thomas Cochrane, at that time phyſi- 
cian at Nevis, now at Edinburgh. The patient 
was an Eaſt Indian boy, who had been gored by a cow, 


hours. Dr Cochrane aſcribes his cure to the cold bath, 
vrhich was applied by daſhing the water upon his body. 


But as the patient at the ſame time got laudanum, at 


firſt in the quantity of 200 drops a- day, and afterwards 
in ſtill larger doſes; and had beſides his throat and 
ſhoulders anointed with warm oil of turpentine, was 


bled, and had lenient 92 and laxatives; it is by 


no means caſy to ſay What ſhare the cold bath had in 
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„ 
— bad been already . him; and that, for the five 
— laſt days, he had ta 


in other caſes of tetanus with ſaeceſs. But ſince Dr 
Cochrane's publication, a more full and fatisfaQory ac- 
count of the benefit of this practice has been commu- 
nicated in a paper publiſhed by Dr Wright, in the ſixth 
volume of the London Medical Obſervations. Dr 


Wright gives a particular account of fix caſes, in 
which the beſt effects were obtained from daſhing cold 
water upon the patient; and he obſerves, that ſince he 
firſt uſed this method of cure he never failed in one in- 
ſtance to effect a . and that in a ſhorter time 


than by any other method hitherto propoſed. This 
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his cure. Dr Cochrane, however, ſays he has heard of Tetanus. 
ſome caſes being treated ſucceſsfully by cold waterand ——— 
the Peruvian bark in St Euſtatia and St Kitt's, and ia 
another letter mentions his having uſed the cold bath 


practice has on ſome occaſions been adopted by practi. 


tioners in Britain, although here the diſeaſe is a much 
leſs frequent occurrence. It has particularly been 


employed with ſueceſs by Dr Currie of Liverpool; 


and we hope that ſtill more extenſive practice will con- 


firm the benefit to be derived from it, although not in 


every inſtance, yet in many caſes of this affection. 

Very lately a different mode of cure in this affec- 
tion has- been recommended by Dr Ruſh, profeſſor of 
medicine in Philadelphia, in a paper intitled Obſerva- 
tions on the Cauſe and Cure of Tetanus, publiſhed in 
the ſecond volume of the Tranſactions of the Ameri- 
can Philoſophical Society. Dr Ruſh, viewing tetanus 
as being a diſeaſe occaſioned by relaxation, thinks the 
medicines indicated to cure it are ſuch only as are cal- 


culated to remove this relaxation, and to reſtore tone 


to the ſyſtem. On this ground he recommends the li- 
beral uſe of wine and the Peruvian bark; and tells us, 
that he has employed them with ſucceſs in actual prac- 


tice. When the diſeaſe ariſes from a wound of any 


particular place, he recommends ſtimulants to the part 


affected; ſuch as dilatation of the wound, and filling 


it with oil of turpentine. How far this practice wi 


be confirmed by more extenſive experience, we cannot 


take upon us to determine. We may only obſerve, 


that a very contrary practice has been recommended as 


highly ſucceſsful by ſome practitioners in Spain, where 
tetanic affections are a very frequent occurrence in 
conſequence of ſlight accidents. There gentle emol- 
lients are ſtrongly recommended, particularly immer- 
ſing the wounded part in tepid oil for the ſpace of an 
hour or ſo at a time, and repeating this application at 
ſhort intervals. By this mode many caſes, after very 
alarming appearances had taken place, are ſaid to have 
been completely and ſpeedily removed. While the 
practice is very ſimple, it appears at the ſame time in 
many reſpects very rational, and may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as well deſerving a trial in the firſt inſtance. 


Genvs XLIX. TRISMUS. 
The Lock Jaw. 


— 


Triſmnus, Jaun. gen. 1. Lin. 124. Sage gen- 223. 
Capiſtrum, Veg. 208. „b 


Sp. I. Tais ubs NASCENTIUM. Fi 
Locked Jaw in children under two months old. 


Triſmus naſcentium, Sauv. ſp. 1. Heifter. Comp. 
Med. Pract. tap. xv. g 10. Cleghorn on the Diſ- 
eaſes of Minorca, Introd. p. 33. Hofer in Act. 
Helvet. tom. i. p. 65. e 


This 
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* 


— 


ce. Wl praftice. | 


„on This diſtemper is {6 cloſtly connected with the te- 
| — tanus, that it ought rather to be accounted a ſymp om 
of the tetanus than a primary diſeaſe. We have ac- 

cordingly diſcuſſed it under Tx raus. 4 
2ts _- Sp. II. The Taisuus from Wounds or Cold. 


Pol. I. art. 1. 7. Vol. II. 34 Vol. III. 31. 


Vol. IV. 7. 


* 


elvet. Tom III. p. 3199. 
Convulſio a nervi punctura, Sauv. ſp. 2. | 
Triſmus catarrbalis, Sauv. ſp. 15. Hillary's Bar- 
_ - - badoes, 221. Lond. Med. Ob. Vol. IV. 7. 


6 Angina ſpaſmodica, Sauv. ſp. 18. Zwingeri Ad. 


The internal remedies proper in all caſes of the 
locked jaw, from” whatever cauſe it may proceed, have 
been already mentioned under TzvTanvus : the exter- 


nal treatment of wounded parts which may give occa- 
ſion to it belongs to the article Surctry. But of 


_ this alſo we have offered ſome obſervations under the 


head of Tetanus; and, indeed, Triſmus may be con- 


- ſidered as being merely an incipient tetanus, or rather 


a ſight degree of that diſeaſe. 
eSeuxvs I. CONVULSIO. © 


. ConvuLs1ONs. 
2 Convulſio, Sauv. 
Sag. gen. 235. "FS. 
Convulſio univerſalis, uauv. ſp. 11. 
*  Hieranoſos, Lin. 144. Fog. 190. 
- Convullio habitualis, Sauv. ſp. 12. 
Convulſio intermittens, Sauv. ſp. 16. 
Convulſio hemitotonos, Sauv. ſp. 15. 
Convulſio abdominis, Sauv. fp. 10. 
Convulvſio ab inanitione, Sauv. ſp. 1. 
Convulſio ab onaniſmo, Sauv. fp. 13. 
- Scelotyrbe feſtinans, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


© Deſcription. When convulſions attack only parti- 
eular parts of the body; they are generally attend- 
ed with ſome kind of paralyſis at the fame time, by 
which means the affected parts are alternately con- 


vulſed and relaxed; a permanent convulſion, or un- 


natural contraction of particular muſcles, is called a 


ſpaſm or cramp. Theſe partial convulſions may attack 


almoſt any part of the body; and are not unfrequent- 


ly ſymptomatic, in fevers, the cholera morbus, &c. 
The involuntary ſtartings of the tendons, the picking 
of the bed-clothes, &c. in acute diſeaſes, &c. are al 


of them convulſive diſorders. Convulſions, even when 
moſt generally extended, differ from epilepſy in not 
being attended with any mental affection or abolition 
of ſenſe, and not followed by the ſame torpid ſtate. 
Cauſer. Convulſions, not only of particular parts, 


but allo over the whole body, often take place from 


cauſes not very evident. Sometimes they ſeem to de- 


pend on a certain delicacy or irritability of the nervous 


ſyſtem, which is framed with ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility 
as to be ſtrongly affected by the lighteſt cauſes. 
licate women are often ſubje&t to hyſterical convul- 
ſions, and alſo hypochondriac people. Convulſions, 
howerer, often take their riſe from wounds, irritations 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines by worms, poiſons, vi- 


dlent cathartics and emetics, &c.; and very often they 


rin 


people than in ſuch as are advanced in life. 


De- 


; Thoſe 
which attack girls under the age of puberty, will ge- 


nerally ceaſe on the appearance of the menſes; and 


boys have likewiſe a chance of being relieved as they 
advance in life: but in grown up people, unleſs the cauſe 
be very evident, a cure is hardly to be expected, ef. 


_ pecially after the diſeaſe has been of long continuance. 


Cure. The treatment is very much the ſame with 
that of epilepſy, afterwards to be conſidered : but a 
recovery is moſt frequently obtained by the removal of 
the exiſting cauſe. | | | | 

\ ©, Gznvs LI. CHOREA. 

| ST Vitus's Dance. 
Scelotyrbe, Sauv. gen. 136. Sag. 243. 
Chorea, Lin. 1 39. N 


Scelotyrbe chorea Viti, Sauv. ſp. f. 
Chorea St Viti, Sydenb. Sched. Monit. 


Deſcription. This diſeaſe ſhows itſelf firſt by a kind 


; of lameneſs or inſtability of one of the legs, which 
the patients draw after them in a ridiculous manner: 


nor can they hold the arm of the ſame fide ſtill for a 
moment ; for if they lay it on their breaſt, or any 
other part of their body, it is immediately forced away 
by a convulſive motion. If they be defirous of drink- 
ing, they uſe a number of odd geſticulations before 


\ ... they can bring the cup to their mouths, becauſe their 
arms are drawn this way and that by the convulſions 


which affect them. 


Cauſes, &c The general canſe of St Vitus's dance is 


24 2 debility of the ſyſtem; and hence we find it attacks 
only weakly boys, and more eſpecially girls, when 
under the age of puberty. 


But the particular cauſes 
determining the muſcles to be affected in ſuch and ſuch 
a manner are entirely unknown. 


Prognoſis. As this diſorder ſcarce ever attacks any 


perſons but ſuch as are under the age of puberty, there 
is almoſt a certain proſpect of its being then cured, 
though generally the diforder is eaſily removed before 
that time. 5 5 | 
Cure. See EpileesyY. 


Grxvs LIL. RAPHANIA. 


 Raphania, Lin. 155. Yog. 143. Lin. Amen. Acad. 
r a | | 
Convulſio raphania, Sauv. ſp. 7. 


Eclampſia typhodes, Sauv. fp. 1. Seunert de febr. 


I. iv: cap. 16. Gregor. Horſt. Oper. tom. II. I. viii. 


obſ. 22. Brunner in Ephem. Germ. D. i. A. ii. 
obſ. 224. Williſch. ibid. cent. vii. ob. 13. Wepfer. 
de Affect Capitis, obſ. 120. Breſlauer Samm- 
lung 1717, Julio Septembri & Decembr. Ibid. 


1723, Januar. A. N. C. Vol. VII. obſ. 41. 


Bruckmann Com. Nor imb. 1743, p. 50. 


Deſcription. According to Sauvages, this diſtemper 
begins with a laſſitude of the limbs, tranſient colds 
and ſhiverings, pain of the head, and anxieties of the 
præcordia. Then come on ſpaſmodie ſtartings of the 
fingers and feet; alſo of the tendons and muſcles, con- 

| K k 2 ſpicuous 
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are ſymptomatic, as in dentition, tl: ſmal'-pox, and Conyulfio. 

many kinds of fevers, | bn. 
| Prognojir. Except in ſome few cafes, convulſive 

diſorders are always to be dreaded ; but leſs in young 
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| Spaſmi ſpicuous below the ſkin, The diſeaſe is attended with 


heat, fever, delirium, ſtupor, conſtriction of the breaſt, 


ſuffoeating dyſpnea, loſs of voice, horrid convulſions | 


of the limbs, preceded by a formication, or ſeniation 
as of ants or other ſmall infects 5 on the parts. 
In this ſtate of the diſeaſe, the convulſive paroxyſms 


are attended with moſt violent pains in the limbs, vo- 


miting, or diarrhea, with the paſſing of worms, thirſt, 
and in young people an unnatural hunger, It conti- 
nues from ten days to three months. About the 
eleventh or twentieth day, ſome are relieved by 
copious ſweats, or purple exanthemata : while others 
fall into a tabes, with ſtupor, or ſtiffneſs of the joints. 
| Cauſes, &c, This diſeaſe is frequently epidemic in 
Suabia and other parts of Germany; where it is ſaid to 
be produced by ſeeds of radiſhes, which are often mix- 
ed with rye in that country ; and from this ſuppoſed 
cauſe the diſeaſe takes its name. Itis alſo, howeyer, 
a very common opinion, that this diſeaſe depends on 
the rye uſed in diet being of a bad quality, and par- 
ticularly containing a large proportion of what is call- 
ed ſpurred rye. 28> =. 
Cure. In this affeQtion, alſo, the cure, as far as it 
has yet been diſcovered, is very much the ſame with 
that of epilepſy, the diſeaſe next to be conſidered. 


* Grnvs LIN, EPILEPSIA. 


FALLING-SICKNESS. 


Epilepſia, Sauv. gen. 134. Lin. 143. Vog. 188. 
Sag. gen. 24. Boerb. 1071. Hofſm. III. 9. Funck. 


. 34 J | 5 
Eclampſia, Sauv. gen. 133. 180. Sag. gen. 240. 


Sp. I. The CERERBRALISs, or Epilepſy depending on an 
aaaaaffection of the Brain. $ 


Epilepſia plethorica, Sauv. ſp. "Eds 
Eclampſia plethorica, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Epilepſia cachectica, Sauv. ip. 2. 


Sp. I. The SymraTmica, or Sympathetic Epilepſy, 


with a ſenſation of ſomething riling from a certain 
part of the body towards the Head. | 


Epilepſia ſympathica, Sauv. ſp. 8. 
Epilepſia pediſymptomatica, Sauv. ſp. 6. 


Sp. II. The Occasion ATIs, or Epilepſy ariſing from 
various irritating Cauſes. 


Epilepſia traumatica, Sauv. ſp. 13. 
Eclampſia traumatica, Sauv. fp. 9. 
Epilepſia a dolore, Sauv. ſp. 10. 
Epilepſia rachialgica, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Eclampſia a doloribus, Sauv. ſp. 4. 

a. Rachialgica. 

b. Ab otalgia. 1 985 

c. A dentitione. | 
Eclampſia parturientiem, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Eclampſia verminoſa, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Eclumpſia ab atropa, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Eclampſia ab œnanthe, Sauv. ſp. 12. 
Eclampſia a cicuta, Sauv. ſp. 13. 
Eclampſia a coriaria, Sauv. ſp. 14. 
Epilepſia exanthematica, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Epilepſia eachectica, Sauv. ſp. 2. 
Epilepſia ſtomachica, Sauv. ip. 3. 


Eclampſia a ſaburra, Sauv. ſp. 7. 
Epilepſia a pathemate, Szuv. fp. 7. 
Eclampſia ab inanitione, Sauv; ſp. 8. 
Epliepſia neophytorum, Sauv. ſp. 15. 


Deſcription. The epilepſy often attacks ſuddenly 


and without giving any warning: but more frequently 
is preceeded by a pain in the head, laſſitude, ſome di- 


ſturbance of the ſenſes, unquiet ſleep, unuſual ' dread, 


dimneſs vf ſight, a noiſe in the ears, palpitation of the 
heart, coldneſs of the joints, and in ſome there is a 


ſenſation of formication, or a cold. air, &c. aſcending 
from the lower extremities towards the head. In the 


fit, the perſons fall ſuddenly to the ground (whence the 


name of the falling-/ickneſs), frequently with a violent 
cry. 'The thumbs are ſhut up cloſe in the palms of the 
hands, and are with difficulty taken out ; the eyes are 


diſtorted, ſo that nothing but the whites are to be 
ſeen; all ſenſation is ſuſpended, inſomuch, that by no 
ſmell, noiſe, or otherwiſe, nor even by pinching the 


body, can they be brought to themſelves ;. they froth 
at the mouth, with a hiſſing kind of noiſe ; the tongue 
is frequently lacerated by the teeth, and there is a vio- 


lent convulſive motion of the arms and legs. Some- 


times, however, the limbs, inſtead of being agitated by 


convulſive motions, are all ſtiff, and the patients are 
as immoveable as a ſtatue. In children the penis is 


- . erected; and in young men there is an emiſſion of the 


ſemen, and the urine is often thrown out to a conſi- 
derable diſtance. : At length there is a remiſſion of 
the ſymptoms, and the patients recover after a longer 


or ſhorter interval; when they complain of a pain, tor- 
por, or heavineſs of the head, with a laſſitude of all 


the eint... 


Cauſes, &c. The diſſeQion ot epileptic ſubjects has 
| ſhown a variety of morbid appearances, which may be 
ſuppoſed to have contributed to the diſeaſe ; ſuch as 


indurations in the brain or meninges ; carries of the in- 
ternal ſurface of the cranium ; projections of the boney 
ſubſtance of the ſame, preſſing upon the brain; collec- 
tions of ſerum or purulent matter, and earthy concre- 
tions within the ſkull ; beſides many others which are 
recorded by Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. But 
often the cauſes are impoſſible to be diſcovered ; for 
even in thoſe who have died of the diſeaſe, the brain 


and all other parts of the nervous ſyſtem have been ap- 
parently ſound. The diſeaſe will attack ſtrong as well 
as weak people; and in thoſe who are ſubject to it, 


any conſiderable exceſs in drinking, a ſurfeit, violent 


_ Paſſion, or venery, &c. will certainly being on a fit. 


Some have epileptic paroxyſms returning periodically 
after conſiderable intervals; and the diſeaſe has been 


thought to have ſome dependence on the phaſes of the 
moon. 1 


Prognofir. If the epilepſy comes on before the time 


of puberty, there are ſome hopes of its going off at 
that time. But it is a bad 77 when it attacks about 
the 21ſt year, and ſtill worſe it the fits grow more fre- 


quent; for then the animal - functions are often deſtroy- 


ed, as well as thoſe of the mind, and the patient be- 
eomes ſtupid and fooliſn. Sometimes it will terminate 
in melancholy or madneſs, and ſometimes in a mortal 
apoplexy or palſy. It has ſometimes however, been 


obſervgd, that epilepſies have been removed by the ap- 


pea rauce of cutaneous diſeaſes, as the itch, ſmall-pox 
1 mealles, 
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which conſiſt of involuntary convulſive motions, and 


at it can be removed. - 


an affection of the mental powers, there is reaſon to 


conclude, that the fit immediately depends on the in- 
duction of ſome peculiar action of the brain; but that 


convulſions may enſue from this cauſe, it would ſeem 


neceſſary that there ſhould alſo occur a peculiar diſ- 


poſition to action in the moving fibres. On this 
ground then, we may ſuppoſe the cure to be chiefly. 
expected on one of two principles ; either by our be- 
ing able to prevent the peculiar action of the brain, 
or to remove the diſpoſition to action in the moving 
fibres. The firſt is chiefly to be acompliſhed by the 


removal of irritating cauſes, by preventing their influ- 
ence from being propagated to the brain, when they 
are applied to remote parts; 


action different from that to which they give riſe. 


The ſecond end is chiefly to be obtained by diminiſh- 


ing the mobility of the nervous energy, and by 


ſtrengthening the tone of the moving fibres. It muſt, 


however, be allowed, that in all convulſive diſorders, 
excepting thoſe which are cured by nature about the 
time of puberty, the cure by artificial means is very 
difficult. Numberleſs ſpecifics have been recommend- 
ed, but all of them have failed of anſwering the ex- 
pectation. When the cauſe can be diſcovered, that 


muſt be removed. In other caſes, the cold bath, va- 
lerian root, caſtor, muſk, opium, the ſœtid gums, Pe- 


ruvian bark, with the whole tribe of nervous and an- 


tiſpaſmodic medicines, have been recommended: but 
none of theſe, or indeed any combination of them, 
have been found generally uſeful; though the ſlight- 
ter, or ſymptomatic caſes, may often be removed by 


them. i 8 | 3 

Of late the calx, improperly. called the flowers, of 
zinc, have obtained ſuch reputation in convulſive diſ- 
orders as to be received into the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copœia under the title of zincum uſtum. They were 
propoſed by Dr Gaubius as an antiſpaſmodic, in his 
Adverſaria; and their efficacy has ſince beenconfirmed 
by various obſervations. In an inaugural diſſertation 


publiſhed by Dr Hart at Leyden, the medical virtues 


of the flowers of zinc are conſidered. He obſerves, 
that they have long been uſed externally, chiefly for in- 
flammations of the eyes from acrid lymph. Glauber 
firſt propoſed the internal uſe of them; and Gaubius 
diſcovered them to be the remedy of a celebrated 
empiric Luddemannus, which he ſtyled his /una fxata. 


After this he exhibited them with ſucceſs in convul- 


ſive and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. Dr Hart ſuppoſes, that 
they act either as abſorbents, or as poſſeſſing a ſpeci- 
fic virtue : but is a ſtrong advocate for their efficacy, 


on whatever principles they may operate; and, in fa- 


vour of his opinion, relates ſeven caſes in which they 
proved ſucceſsful. A girl of 17 years of age, was 
ſeized with a flight chorea from a fright ; and when 
the diſeaſe had continued ſix days, ſhe be to 
take the flowers of zinc, by which her diſorder 
was removed in leſs than three weeks. Her cure 


required only 16 grains of the calx. In a few months 


From the ſymptoms occurring in | epilepſy, 


or by counteracting 
their influence, from inducing in the brain a ſtate of 


„„ -: 

ſmi- meaſles, &c. While the diſeaſe is recent, therefore, 
we are not to deſpair of a cure; but if it be of long 
ſtanding, or hereditary, there is very ltttle reaſon to be 


the complaints returned, from the ſame cauſe; and were 
removed by four grains of the medicine divided into 
ten doſes. A boy of about four years old, labouring 
under a real epilepſy, ſuſpected to be hereditary, was 
cured by a grain of the flowers of zinc taken every 
day for ſome time. A man 50 years old, thrown into 
convulſions from a violent paſſion, was cured by a grain 
of the calx taken every two hours. The diſeaſe had 
gone off upon veneſection and the uſe of ſome other re- 
medies; but returned again in two weeks, when it was 
finally removed by the zinc. The two laſt caſes are 
related from Dr Gaubius, who affirms that he has uſed 
the flowers of zinc in caſes of the chincough, hyſteric 
hiccough, and ſpaſmus cynicus ; that they frequently 
did more than other medicines, but were by no means 
ſucceſsful in every caſe. The other cures mentioned 
by Dr Hart are ſimilar to thoſe abovementioned. But 
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it does not appear that he ever ſaw a confirmed epi- 


lepſy cured by this medicine. 


In the firſt volume of Edinburgh Medical Commenta- 
taries, we have an account by Mr Benjamin Bell, 


of a man afflicted with a confirmed epilepſy, who 


was. conſiderably relieved by the flowers of zinc. 
He. was about 35 years of age, and had been ſub- 
jet to the diſeaſe for 10 yeass. At firſt the parox- 
yſms did not return oftener than once a month; but 
becoming gradually more frequent, they came at laſt 
to be in a manner continual, inſomuch that he would 
have ten, eleven, or twelve attacks in a day, and very 
ſeldom had an interval of 24 hours. His memory and 
judgment were fo much impaired, that he could ſcarce 
anſwer a queſtion diſtinctly. He had uſed a great 
variety of medicines without any benefit. 


About 


three years before applying to Mr Bell, he had 


violent rheumatic pains in his limbs, which left ſuch 
an extreme debility that he was never afterwards 
able to get out of bed without the aſſiſtance of two 
or three people. 

On the 22d of October 1772, Mr Bell found him in 
the abovementioned condition, and preſcribed as fol- 
lows : . 

R. Flor. Zinc. gr. xxiv. 

Ext. Gent. Zi. M. f. maſſ. et divid. in pill. xxiv. cap. 1. 
m. & v. Ve 
He continued to take two pills a-day till the firſt of 


November, without any ſenſible benefit. The doſe was 


then doubled, and continued till the 12th ; when the 
fits, though equally violent, became leſs frequent. The 
medicine was gradually augmented to ten pills thrice a- 
day; and the conſequence was, that his memory and 
underſtanding returned, the fits became much lighter 
and leſs frequently repeated, though the diſeaſe could 
not be radically ſubdued. 


Ina young man labouring under the epilepſy, in 


whom the fits were preceded by an aura epileptica, or 
ſenſation like air ariſing from the mſide of the knee- 
joint, the diſeaſe was allo relieved, but not cured. 
Dr Percival relates ſome caſes of epilepſy which 
ſeem to have been cured by the flowers of zinc; and 
in other caſes, where the diſeaſe was not entirely remo- 
ved byit, the ſpaſms were nevertheleſs much mitigated. 
He did not obſerve that it promoted any evacuation ; 
excepting that in ſome, upon being firſt taken, it occa- 
ſioned a little ſickneſs, which went off with a ſtool. 
He adds, that thoſe apothecaries who do not * 
this 
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Epaſmi this medicine themſelves, are in great danger of being 
ʃ impoſed upon, as it is ſometimes a mere corroſion of 


the zinc by an acid, and even imperfectly waſhedt. 
The good effects of calcined zine as an antiſpaſmo- 


die are alſo atteſted by Dr Haygarth of Cheſter and 
Dr White cf York. The former gives a teſt of their 
goodneſs which may be of uſe to thoſe who do not 
prepare them, namely, that the true flowers of zinc, 
when ſtrongly heated, become yellow, but reaſſume 
their white colour on being allowed to cool. The lat- 


ter gives a caſe of heiranoſos, or ſtrange convulſions of 
almoſt all the muſcles of the body, cured by zinc, af- 
ter a number of other remedies had failed. The pa- 


tient, however, had been formerly much relieved by 


Ward's antimonial pill. | 


In Dr Home's clinical experiments and hiſtories, 


alſo calcined zinc is mentioned as having been 
found ſerviceable upon trial in the Royal Infirmary of 


Edinburgh. Of the other principal remedies which 


have been recommended for the epilepſy and other 


convulſive diſorders allied to it, we have the following 


account by the ſame author. | 1 5 
I. The cold-bath was tried in one who had a convul- 


five diſorder of one fide, but the ſymptoms were ren- 
dered much worſe by it, 4 


2. Veneſection. Not to be depended on in convulſions. 


3. Electricity. In two convulſive caſes was of no 


ſervice. 


4. Epiſpaſtics. Do not ſeeem to be powerful anti- 
ſpaſmodics. 


5. Valerian. In nine convulſive caſes, for which 


this remedy hath been reckoned almoſt a ſpecific, it 
not only made no cure, but could {carcely be reckoned 
to do any good. Dr Home ſuppoſes that it acts as 
a bitter tonic, ſomething like the ſerpentaria V. irgini- 
ana. Though much uſed at preſent, he tells us it has 
always appeared to him a weak, often a hurtful, me- 


dieine. g 


6. Muſk. Six convulſive patients treated with large 
doſes of this remedy, were neither cured nor in the leaſt 
relieved. | | 1 

7. Caſtor ſeems to be unworthy of the confidence 
formerly put in it. It is indeed poſſeſſed of a ſedative 


power, and therefore may be uſeful in ſpaſmodic fe- 


veriſh caſes. 


8. Aſafztida has conſiderable antiſpaſmodic powers, 
but is not always ſucceſsful. It heats and quickens 


the pulſe; and is therefore improper in caſes attended 


with inflammation. It diſagrees with ſome from a pe- 


culiarity of conſtitution ; exciting pain in the ſtomach, 
and yomiting z but this can be known only after the 
exhibition of the medicine, 75 


9. Cortex Peruvianus. Of ſeven ſpaſmodic caſes, 
ſix were either cured or mitigated. An epilepſy of 
eight years ſtanding was very much relieved by taking 
the bark for a month, and one of two years ſtanding 


by taking it for ten days. But the medicine is of a_ 


heating nature, and therefore is not to be employed 
in caſes attended with inflammatory ſymptoms. | 

10. Peony root was given two epileptic patients 
without the leaſt ſucceſs. | 

11. Fiſcus quercinus, or miſletoe, was given in the 
quantity of two ſcruples five times a-day to an epilep- 
die patient, without ſucceſs, 

12. Extractum hyoſciami was given to an . epileptic 
patient, to one afflicted with the * 


mitotonos, and to 


the leaſt good effect. 105 


bad ſueceſs. Five drachms of the powdered leaves 
were taken at once without any ſenſible effect. | 
not attended with any ſucceſs. ' ' 
15. Opium did no good. 


_ 
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of epilepſy in which it was tried, 


That in many caſes all theſeremedies have been em- 
ployed without ſucceſs, is not to be denied: and in- 


deed it may with confidence be aſſerted, that a great 
majority of caſes of epilepſy are incurable by any re- 


medy that has yet been diſcovered. At the ſame time, 
as there is incontrovertible evidence that ſome of them 
have ſucceeded at leaſt in certain caſes, the more pow- 


erful may always be conſidered as deſerving a fair trial. 
The cuprum ammoniacum, in particular, ſeems well 
intitled to the attention of practitioners; for though 
it be a medicine of great activity, yet under prudent 
adminiſtration it may be employed even with very 
young ſubjects without any hazard; and in ſeveral in- 
veterate caſes, which had obſtinately reſiſted other me- 


dicines, it has brought about a complete recover. 


Guxvs LIV. PALPITATIO. 
 PALPITATION of the HEART. 


Palpatio, Sauv. gen. 130. Lin. 132 Pog. 213. 

Sag. 237. Hoſſm. in. 83. Tunck. mo , 
Tux palpitation of the heart is ſometimes ſo vio- 
lent, that it may be heard at a conſiderable diſtance. 
It may proceed from a bad confomation of the heart 
itſelf, or ſome of the large veſſels. It may alſo be 
occationed by wounds or abſceſſes in the heart; or it 
may proceed from polypous concretions or oſſifications 
of that wviſcus, or from plethora, fear, or ſpaſmodic 
affections of the nervous ſyſtem. When it proceeds 
from diſeaſes of the heart or large veſſels, it is abſo- 


lutely incurable, In ſpaſmodic caſes, the remedies 


above related may be uſed. If the patient be pletho- 
ric, bleeding will probably remove the diſorder, at 


leaſt for the preſent. 


Genus LV. ASTHMA 
Aſthma, Sauv. gen. 145. Lin. 161. Peg. 268. 
Sag. gen. 282, | 5 | ; 


Aſthma convulſivum, et ſpaſmodico-flatulentum, 


 Hofm-. III. 94. 
Aſthma ſpaſticum, Funck. tab. 51. 


Sp. I. Spontaneous ASTHMA. 
Aſthma humidum, Sauv. ſp. 1. Flatulentum, Fleyer 
on the Aſthma, chap. i. : 275 
Aſthma convulſivum, Sauv. ſp. 2. Willis Pharm. 
rat. „ ae Ft; 
Aſthma hyſtericum, Sauv. ſp. 3. Flyer on the 
Aſthma, chap. i. | op? 
Aſthma ſtomachicum, Sauv. ſp. 8. Flyer, Scheme 
of the ſpecies of Aſthma. Periodic Aſthma 6. 
Orthopnœa ſpaſmodica, Sauv. ip. 3. 
Orthopnœa hyſterica, Sauv. ſp. 4. 


Sp. II. The Exanthematic As ruM. 
Aſthma exanthematicum, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Aſthma cachecticum, Sauv. ſp. 13. 


The 


; 14. Cardamine praten/is, in three epileptic caſes, was 


16. Cuprum ammoniacale made no cure in four caſes 
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„ Aſchma plethoticum. Sauv. ſp. [T. 


Tux aſthma is a chronic diſeaſe, which may conti- 
nue to give very great diſtreſs, at intervals, for a conſi- 
derible number of years. Sir John Floyer, when he 
wrote his celebrated treatiſe, had laboured under re- 
peated pai Seren 4 1 ot fs 
re 
former is accompanied with an expectoration of mucus 
or nt matter, but the latter is not. In the ge- 
nuine humoral aſthma, the patients are obliged to lean 
forward; the inſpiration is ſhort and ſpaſmodic; and 
the expiration very ſo c. 505 
Aſthmatic perſons have generally ſome warning of 
the attack, from a languor, loſs of appetite, oppreſs- 
ſion, and ſwelling. of the ſtomach from flatulence, 
which precede the fit; but it is uſually in the middle 
of the night that the violent difficulty of breathing 
OS it rnd Ke Ces: oh Ih ant 
The duration of the paroxyſm is uncertain, as it will 
ſometimes terminate in three or four hours, while at 
other times it ſhall continue for as many days; nay, 
it has been known to laſt three weeks without mter- 
miſſion. While it ſubſiſts, the patient is in very great 


diſtreſs, not being able to lie in bed, nor ſcarcely to 


ſpeak or expectorate, ſo great is the difficulty of 
breathing; and yet, notwithſtanding all this apparent 
interruption to the free paſſage of the blood through 
the longs, an inflammation here ſeldom or never ſu- 
pervenes a fit of the aſthma. As the paroxyſm wears 


off, and the breathing becomes free, there is more or 


leſs of an expectoration of - mucus; and the urine, 


from. being pale and limpid becomes high-coloured, 


and lets fall a copious ſediment. 4 1 
In ͤ order to obtain relief in the fit, we muſt ſome- 
times bleed, unleſs extreme weakneſs or old age ſhould 
forbid,” and repeat it according to the degrees of 
ſtrength and fullneſs: a purging clyſter, with a ſolu- 
tion of aſafcetida, muſt be inimediately injected; and 
if the violence of the ſymptoms ſhould not ſpeedily 
abate, it will be proper to apply a bliſtering plaſter to 
the heck or bret „ 
In the height of the paroxyſm, an emetic might be 
ſollowed by dangerous ſymptgms, as it would increaſe 
the accumulation of blood in the veſſels of the head; 
but vomiting will often. prevent a fit of the aſthma, 
eſpecially if the ſtomach ſhould chance to be loaded 
with any ſort of ſaburra, A very ſtrong infuſion of 
roaſted coffee has been found to give eaſe in an aſthma- 
tic paroxyſm. E N 


Sir John Pringle ſays it is the beſt abater of the pa- 


roxyſms of the periodic aſthma that he has ſeen. The 


coffee ought to be of the beſt Mocco, newly burnt, and 
made very ſtrong immediately after grinding it. He 


commonly ordered an ounce for one diſh ; which is to 


be repeated freſh after the interval of a quarter 'or half 
an hour; and which is to be taken without milk or 
ſagar. The medicine in general is mentioned by Muſ- 
grave in his treatiſe de Arthritide anomala ; but he firſt 
heard of it from a phyſician in Litchfield, who had 


been informed by the old people of that place, that Sir- 


John Floyer, during the latter part of his life, kept free 
from, or at leaſt livid eaſy under, his aſthma, from the 


ule of very ſtrong coffee. E his diſcover Ys it ſeems, he 
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made after the publication of his book upon that diſ- Aſthma, 
eaſe, Dr Percival ſays he has frequently directed cot. Yu 


fee in the aſthma with great ſucceſs. 

In the intervals of the fits, perſons ſubject to the aſth- 
ma, eſpecially the humid ſpecies, ſhould take eme- 
ties from time to time. An infuſion of tobacco is an 
emetic that has been ſaid to be very ſerviceable in ſome 
aſthmatic caſes ; but its operation is both ſo diſtreſſing 
and ſo dangerous, that it will never probably be intro- 
duced into common uſe as an emetic ; and ſmoking or 
chewing the ſame has been known to prevent the fre- 
quency and ſeverity of the paroxyſms. Aſthmatic 
patients may alſo uſe the lac ammoniaci with a 
due proportion of  oxymel ſcilliticum and vinum an- 
timoniale, with a view to promote expectoration; 
or the gum ammoniac, and others of ſimilar vir- 
tues, may be formed into pills and combined with 
ſoap as mentioned for the dyſpnœa pytuitoſa; or 
a maſs may be compoſed of aſafœtida and balſam 


of Tolu, with ſyrup of garlic; and theſe pills may be 


waſhed down by a medicated wine, impregnated with 
ſquills, horſe-radiſh root, and muſtard-ſeed ; or a ſtrong 
bitter infuſion, with a little antimonial wine. 

In ſome caſes crude mercury will be found ſervice- 
able; in others flowers of ſulphur, made into an elec- 
tuary with honey or ſyrup of garlick; and if, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſe of theſe things, a coſtive habit ſhould 
prevail, it will be neceſſary, from time to time, to give 


z few grains of pills of aloes and myrrh, ſoap and 


aloes, or a maſs of equal parts of rhubarb, ſcammony, 
and ſoap. 


The gry or ſpaſmodic aſthma, during the extreme 
violence of the fit, is beſt relieved by opiates ; and 
ſometimes very large doſes are required. But in order 
to obtain permanent relief, nothing is found to anſwer 
better than ipecacuanha in ſmall doſes. Three, five, 
eight, or ten grains, according to the ſtrength and 
conſtitution of the patient, given every other day, 
have been productive of the happieſt effects; acting 
ſometimes as an evacuant, pumping up the viſcid 


phlegm; at others, as an antiſpaſmodic or ſedative. 
Iſſues are generally recommended in both ſpecies, and 


will often be ſound uſeful, 


Changes of weather are uſually felt very ſenſibily by 


aſthmatic people, who in general cannot live with to-. 
lerable eaſe in the atmoſphere of large cities; though 
we ſhall ſometimes meet with patients who agree bet- 
ter with this air, which is ſo replete with groſs efflu- 
via of various kinds, than with the pureſt that can be 


found in country ſituations. And ſome are found who 
breathe with the moſt eaſe in a crowded room, with a 


fire and candles. | . | 

A light diet of meats that are eaſy of digeſtion, and 
not flatulent, is requiſite for aſthmatic people ; and the 
exerciſe of riding is indiſpenſibly neceffary. 
When the aſthma is found to depend on ſome other 
diſeaſe, whether it be the gout or an intermittent fe- 
ver, or when it proceeds from the ſtriking in of ſome 
cutaneous eruption, regard muſt always be had to the 
primary diſeaſe: thus, in the ma arthriticum, ſina- 
piſms to the feet, or bliſtering, will be abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary, in order, if poſſible, to bring on a fit of the 
gout. And when the dregs of an ague give riſe to an 


aſthma, which is termed ſebriculaſum, and invades at 
regular intervals, we muſt have recourſe to tae Peru- 
a B | vian 
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which were repelled from the ſurface of the body ; 


and courſes of ſulphureous waters, goats whey, and 


fveetening diet-drinks, or perhaps mercurial altcratives 
in order to correct the ſharpneſs of the | rg | 5 


Gzxus LVI. DVS NEA. 
Habitual Dirricyrzr of Bakarlins. ot Ka 

Dyſpncea Saus. gen. 144. e nit 160. Ve 2 
Sag. 251. Janet. Jus.” * . 55 
Sp. I. The Catarrbal Drsrxora. x 


Aſthma catarrhale, Sauv. ſp. 16. 
Aſthma pneumonicum, Willi 7 Pharm. rat. P, IL. 


ſect. i. cap. 12 
Aſthma pituitoſum, Hoffm. III. ſect. ii. cap. 2. 0 3 
Aſthma pneumodes, Sauv. ip. 17. {1s 


This is readily known. by the Fotos of pneumo- 


nia and catarrh attending it, and to the removal of 
theſe ſymptoms the care of the phyſician mul be Pein a 


cipally directed. 3 
Sp. II. The Dry: Drsenora. 


PDyſpnœa a tubereulis, a We &c. Saav. e 2, 
4. 5. 20. | 1 


© Orthopnœa a lipomate, Sauv. ſp 18. 


This is generally accompanied nh a phie ak 


0 ; but Sauvages mentions one ſpecies of phthi- 


ſis to which the dry dyſpnœa ſeems more particularly 
to belong, The patients fall away by degrees, and 


have a great difficulty of breathing, continual thirſt, 


and little or no ſpitting. - When opened after death 
their lungs are found not to be ulcerated, but ſhrivel- 
led and contracted as if they had been fincke-d ried; 

Goldſmiths and chemiſts are ſaid to be ſubje& to this 
diſeaſe by rcaſon of the vapours they draw in with 
their breath. Sauvages doth not mention any par- 
ticular remedy. Shortneſs of breath ariſing from tu- 
bercles, as they are termed, or a ſcirrhous enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands which are diſperſed through 
the lungs, is commonly Sund in ſcrofulous habits, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by the concomitaney of thoſe 
external ſwellings and appearances which particularly 
mark the ſcrofula. This ſpecies of dyſpnœa generally 
ends in a phthiſis. Courſes of goat's whey, and of 
tea-water, have been known to do ſervice; but it muſt 


be (confeſſed, that a perfect cure is ſeldom obtained, 
Iſſues are of uſe in theſe caſes, as they appear to pre- 


vent the ill effects of an over fullneſs, if it ould hap- 
pen at any time to ſupervene. 


Sp. III. Dysexoxa from Changes i in the Wea- 
ther. ¶ Sauv. ip, 12.) 


This ſeems to be a diſeaſe entirely ſpaſmodic, and 
the antiſpaſmodics already related are a bs dp in- 
dicated. 


Sp. IV. The Dysexoza from Earthy Subſtances. 
formed in the Lungs. | 


Sauvages mentions this diſeaſe as much more com- 
mon in brutes than in the human race; but Dr Cullen 
mentions his having ſeen ſome inſtances of 3 it ; and we 


Have ſeveralaccounts by different authers of calculous 


TO Sauvages-alſo 


three cafes of this kind which fell under Dr Cullen's 
inſpection, there was no appearance; of earthy'or ſtony 
concretions in any other part of the body. 


with pus. In one of theſe cafes, an exquiſite phthi- 
ſis came on, and proved mortal: in the other two 
the ſymptoms of phthiſis were never fully formed; and 
after ſome time; merely by a milk diet and ROS 
irritation, the patients entirely recovered. .. 

greatly recommends mie 6 in theſe 
| caſes, and ſoap for diſſolving the concretions. The 
reaſon why brutes are more ſubject to theſe pulmo- 


nary calculi than mankind, is, that they very ſeldom 


cough, and thus the ſtagnating mucus er ay 
cretes into a kind of gypſcous matter. 3.2 45 


ee ae 1. Watery Drit-. 155 90 


Draa pitnitoſa, — 1 e 


This may ale bein too 
on the lungs, or from an effuſion of ſerum, as is men- 
tioned under the pneumonia.. The treatment of the 
diſeaſe may be gathered from what has been already 
ſaid under bo heads of * 5 empyẽ. 
ma, &c. 


wolf sp. VI The e I from Corpulency. 
Othopncœa a pinguedine, . Sauv. Tp. 6. 


There have been many inſtances of ſalfocation and 
45 occaſioned by too great corpulency. Theſe fa- 
tal effects, however, may be almoſt always avoided if 
the perſons have reſolution to perſiſt in an active and 


very temperate courſe of life; avoiding animatfood, 
much fleep, and uſing a great deal of exerciſe. 


third volume of the Medical obſervations, however, 
there is an extraordinary. inſtance of internal obeſity 
which neither ſhowed itſelf externally, nor could be 


removed by any medicines. 


Other ſpecies of dyſpœna have been SPI” un- 
It is frequently ſymptomatic of diſ- 


der PurRISsISs. 
eaſes of the heart and 0 veſſels, or re of the 
abdomen, &c. 


N LVII. 
| Cn1xcovcn., 


Pertuſſis Sydenham, Ed. Lad: p. 200. 311 1. 312. 
Huxham, de aere, ad. ann. 1732. 
Tuſſis convulſiva, five ferina, \Hoffm. III. 111. 
Tuſſis ferina, Sauv. ſp. 10. Sag. ip. 10. 
Tuſſis convulſiva, Sauv. ſp. 11. Sag. ſp. 11. 
Amphimerina tuſſiculoſa, Sauv. p. hs: 


' PERTUSSIS. | 


Deſcription. This diſeaſe comes on at firſt like a com- 
mon cold; but is from the beginning attended with a 
greater degree of dyſpnœa than is common in catarrh; 
and there is a remarkable affection of the eyes, as if 


they were ſwelled, and a little puſhed: out of their 


ſockets. By degrees the fits of coughing become 
longer and more” violent, till at laſt they are plainly 
convulſive, ſo that for a conſiderable time the patient 
cannotreſpire, and when at laſt. he recoyers his breath, 


inſpiration is performed with a ſhrill kind of noiſe = 
c 


The cal. 
careous matter was conghed up frequently with a little 
blood, ſometimes with mucus only, and ſometimes 


eat a A6fluxion of mucus 
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practice. 


moſt from them. 


q 4 


Spaſmi the erowiag of a cock, This kind of inſpiration 
— 


ſerves only as an introduction to another convulſive fit 


of coughing, which is in like manner followed by an- 


other inſpiration of the ſame kind; and thus it conti- 
nues for ſome time, very often till the patient vomit, 
which puts an end to the paroxyſm at that time. 
Theſe paroxyſms are attended with a violent determi- 
nation of the blood towards the head, ſo that the veſ- 
ſels become extremely turgid, and blood not unfre- 
quently flows from the mouth and noſe. 'The diſeaſe 
is tedious, and often continues for many months. It 
is not commonly attended with fever. 8 

_ Cauſes, &c. The chincough is an infectious diſor- 
der, and very often epidemic: but the nature of the 
contagion is not underſtood ; at leaſt it is no farther 
underſtood than that of ſmall-pox, meaſles, or ſimi- 


lar epidemics. We well know that it is from a pecu- 


liar and ſpecific contagion alone that this diſeaſe, as 
well as the others abovementioned, can ariſe. But 
with regard to the nature of any of them, we are 
totally in the dark. It generally attacks children, or 
adults of a lax habit, making its attack frequently in 
the ſpring or autumn ; at the ſame time, when this 


- contagion is introduced into any town, village, or 


neighbourhood, it will rage epidemically at any ſea- 


| ſon. Thoſe alone are affected with this diſeaſe who 


have never before been ſubjected to it. For in this 
affection, as well as in ſmall-pox, having had the diſ- 
eaſe once, gives defence againſt future contagion. E- 
very individual, however, does not ſeem to be equally 
readily affected with this contagion ; like other con- 


tagious diſeaſes occurring only once in a lifetime, it 


may naturally be expected to be more frequent among 
children than at any other period of life. But many, 
though frequently expoſed to contagion, are yet not 
affected with the diſeaſe: and thoſe children who live 
upon unwholeſome watery food, or breathe unwhole- 
ſome air, are moſt liable to its attacks, and ſuffer 


ded, that whatever weakens the ſolids, or tends to 

bring on a diſſolution of the fluids, prediſpoſes to this 

diſeaſe. | 
Prognoſis. The chincough is not very often fatal. 


During one epidemic, however, it is often obſerved 


to be much more dangerous and more ſevere than du- 
ring another. This is alſo remarked with regard even 
to particular periods of the ſame epidemic ; and it is 
alſo obſerved, that on certain families this diſeaſe is 
much more fevere than on others. Its danger, how- 
ever, is ſtill more connected with the period of life 
at which it occurs. In children under two years of 
age it is moſt dangerous; and kills them by producing 
convulſions, ſuffocation, inflammation and ſuppura- 
tion of the brain or in the lungs, ruptures, and incur- 
vation of the ſpine. In pregnant women it will pro- 
duce abortion; and in adults inflammations of the 
lungs, and alt the conſequences of pneumonia, more 
frequently than in children. From along continuance 
of the diſeaſe patients will become althmatic, ricketty, 


and fſcrofulous, It is generally reckoned a good 


ſign when a fit terminates by vomiting ; for in this 
difeaſe there feems to be a great increaſe of the ſe- 
cretion of mucus, and the vomiting affords great re- 
lief. | KP 
Cure. Pertuſſis is one of thoſe diſeaſes which af- 
Vor. XI. 


In general it has been conclu- 
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ter the contagion has exerted its influence can be Pertuſſis, 
terminated only by running a certain courſe : but it . 


is much leſs limited in its courſe than ſmall-· pox and 
meaſles, and often it runs on to a very great length, 
or at leaſt it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh certain ſe- 
quelæ of this diſeaſe from the diſeaſe itſelf. And 
when it exiſts in the former of theſe ſtates, it admits 


of an artificial termination. In the treatment of this 


affection, therefore, the objects at which a practitioner 
chiefly aims, are in the firſt place, the obviating ur- 


gent ſymptoms, and forwarding the natural termina- 


tion of the diſeaſe ; and ſecondly, the inducing an ar- 
tificial termination. With theſe intentions various 
practices are employed on different occaſions. The. 
molt approved remedies are vomits, purges, blceding, 
and the attenuating pectorals; for the other kinds ge- 
nerally do hurt: but large evacuations of any kind 
are pernicious. In the Medical Obſervations, Vol. III. 
Dr Morris recommends caſtor and the bark; but in 
caſes attended with any degree of inflammation, the 
latter muſt certainly do hurt, and the former will ge- 
nerally be inſignificant. Dr Butter, in a diſſertation 
expreſsly on the ſubject, relates 20 caſes of it cured 


by the extract of hemlock. He directs half a grain 


a-day for a child under fix months old; one grain 
for a child from fix months to two years ; after- 
wards allowing half a grain for every year of the 
patient's age till he be 20: beyond that period, he 
directs ten grains to be given for the firſt day's con- 
ſumption, gradually increaſing the doſe according to 
the effect. If the patient have not two ſtools a-day, 
he adviſes magneſia or the /ixivia e 2xden to 
be added to the hemloek mixture. By 

he ſays the peculiar ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are re- 
moved in the ſpace of a week ; nothing but a flight 
cough remaining. 'The uſe of hemlock, however, 
has by no means become univerſal in conſequence of 
this publication, nor indeed has this remedy been 
found equally ſucceſsful with others who have given 
it a fair trial. The remedy moſt to be depended up- 
on in this diſeaſe is change of air. The patient, as ſoon 
as the diſeaſe is fully formed, ought to be removed to 
ſome other part of the country : but there is no occa- 
ſion for. going to a diſtant place; a mile or two, or 
frequently a ſmaller diſtance, will be ſufficient ; and in 
this new habitation, the frequency of the cough is al- 
molt inſtantly diminiſhed to a moſt ſurpriſing degree. 
After remaining there for ſome time, however, the 
cough will often be obſerved to become again more 
frequent, and the other ſyptoms increaſed. In this 
caſe, another change of air, oreven a return to the 
former habitation, becomes neceſſary, Manifeſt bene- 
fit has even been derived by changing a patient from 
one room of a houſe to another. But although change 
of air has thus been advantageous, it mult alſo be re- 
marked, that when it has been had recourſe to at very 
early periods it has often done miſchief, particularly 
by aggravating the febrile and mflammatory ſymp- 
toms. If the diſeaſe be attended with fever, bleed- 


ing and other antiphlogiſtic remedies are proper. Dr 


Buchan recommends an ointment made of equal purts 
of garlic and hog's Ard applied to the ſoles cf the 
feet; but if it have any effeR, it is probably merely 


as an emplfirim calidum. It ought to be put on a rag 


and applied like a plaſter. Op'ates may ſometimes 
be 
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Spaſmi be uſeful, but in general are to be avoided. They 


quent, with little expectoration. In theſe caſes. bene- 


fit has ſometimes alſo been derived from vitriolic ether, 
and ſometimes from the tincture of cantharides. An 


almoſt inſtantaneous termination has on ſome-. occa- 
ſions been put to this diſeaſe by exciting a high de- 
gree of fear, or by inducing another ſebrile co 

ut the effects of both are too uncertain / an 
dangerous to be employed in practice. | 


Gznvs LVIII. PYROSIS.: 4 +4 
The HeazxT-Bvurn. 8 
Pyroſis, Sauv. gen. 200. Sag. 158. 
Soda, Lin. 47> "x: I 54. . 
RASH. 


Scotis, the WaTER- 8 
Pyroſis Suecica, Sauv. ſp. 4. wy 
Cardialgia ſputatoria, Sauv. ſp. 5. 


This diſeaſe, whether conſidered as primary or ſymp- 
tomatic, has already been fully treated under Dy- 
SPEPSIA. C 
_ Gunvs IX. COT... 
Thea! Hh 
Colica, Sauv. gen. 204. Lin. 50. Veg. 160. Sag. 
162. Tunck. 106. 1 1 
Colica ſpaimodica et flatulenta, Heim. II. 284. 
Rachialgia, Sauv. gen. 211. Sag. 168. 
Ileus, Sauv. gen. 252. Fog. 162. Sag. gen. 187. 
Ihaca, Lin. 188. DI fon. 
Dolor et ſpaſmus iliacus, Hofm. II. 263. 
Patio ü 8 


Sp. I. The Spaſmedic Cotic. 
Colica flatulenta, pituitoſa, &c. Sauv. ſp. 1. 2-5. 
6. 7. Ileus phyſodes, volvulus, inflammatorius, 
& c. Ejuſd. ſp. 1. 3. 5. J. 8. 9. D | 
Deſcription. The colic is chiefly known by à vio- 
I:nt pain in the abdomen, commonly about the umbi- 


lical region. The pain reſembles various kinds of 


ſenſations, as of burning, twiſting, boring, a ligature 
drawn very tight, &c. The belly is generally toſtive, 
though ſometimes there is a violent evacuation of bi- 
lious matters upwards and downwards. la theſe caſes 
the diſeaſe is ſometimes accompanied from the begin- 
ning with a weak and intermitting pulſe, cold ſweats, 
and fainting. In ſome the diſeaſe comes on gradual- 
ly, beginning with an habitual coſtiveneſs; and if 
purgatiives be taken, they do not operate. The pain 
comes on generally after a meal, and {con occaſions 
nauſca and vomiting. Sometimes the diſeaſe is attend- 
ed with pyrexia, violent thirſt, and.a full pulſe ; the 
vemiting becomes more violent, and excrementitious 
matters are thrown up with moſt exquiſite pam and 
tention of the abdomen ; an hickup comes on, which 
continues obſtinately; till at laſt a ceſſation of pain and 
tend breath indicate a mortification of the inteſtines 
and approaching death. Sometimes the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the inteſtines is ſo totally inverted, that all their 
cortents are evacuated by the mouth, and even clyſters 
Will be vomited ; which conſtitutes that diſcaſe com- 
monly called the i/iac paſſion. 


M EI N Hñ O INM AN 


gion: 


dat is, one part of the 

Vol. III. we have a diſſertation on the uſe of the warm 

bath in the bilious colic, in which the author derives 
the diſorder from a ſpaimodic conſtriction of the inte- 


. 


Practice. 


- 11Canſesz;&c4, Colies may atiſe ſrom any ſudden Colica. | 


— are chiefly ſerviceable where the cough is very fre- 


check given to perſpiration, as by violent cold applied 3 
to any part * the body, eſpecially to the lower ex- 


tremities and abdomen. Very frequently they are oc- 


caſioned by auſtere, acid, or indigeſtible aliments ta- 
ken into the ſtomach. By any of theſe, a violent co- 
lic, or indeed an iliag paſſion, may be occaſioned; ſor 


Dr Cullen juſtly obſerves, that this laſt, though com- 


from a colic in no other way than in being in every 


monly accounted a different. ſpecies of diſeaſe, differs | 
reſpect in a much higher degree. In thoſe who have 


died of this diſeale and been diſſected, the inteſtines 
have ſometimes: been found twiſted; but more com- 


- monly there hath been an introſiſe ptiom of the inteſtine, 
ſeems, to have entered 


t | 
Edinburgh Medical Eftays,. 


ſtine occaſioned by the-acrimony of the bile. By this, 
he ſays, the inteſtine is not only contracted into an 


unuſual narrowneſs, hut coats of it have been found, 


upon diſſection, ſo eloſely joined, that no paſſage could 
be made downwards. more than if they had been 


ſtrongly tied by ang u. The formation of the u- 


troſuſceptis he explains by. quoting a paſſage from 
Peyerus, who made the following experiment on a 
frog. Having irritated the inteſtine of the animal in 
ſeveral difierent places, he obſerved it to contract at 
thoſe places moſt violently, and to protrude its contents 
upwards and downwards wherever the relaxed ſtate of 
the part would permit; by which means the contents 
were heaped together in different parts. Hence ſome 
parts of the inteſtine being dilated much more than 
enough, by reaſon of the great quantity of matter 
. thrown into them, formed a kind of ſack which readi- 
ly received the conſtricted part into it. If this hap- 
pen in the. human body, there is the greateſt danger 
of a mortification; becauſe the part which is conſtric- 
ted, and at any rate diſpoſed to inflammation, has 
that diſpoſition very much increaſed by its confinement 
within the other, and by the preſſure of the contents 
of the alimentary canal from the ſtomach downwards 
upon it. An iliac paſſion may - alſo ariſe from the 
ſtrangulation of part of the inteſtine in a hernia 5 and 
even a very {mall portion of it thus ſtrangulated may 
- occaſion a fatal diſeaſe. In the Medical Obſervations, 
Vol. IV. however, we have an acount of an iliac paſ- 
fon ariſing from a very different cauſe, which could 
neither have been ſuſpected nor cured by any other way 
than the operation of gaſtrotomy, or opening the abdo- 
men of the patient, in order to remove the cauſe of the 
diſorder. 'The patient a woman of about 28 years of 
age, died after ſuffering extreme torture for ſix days. 
The body being opened, ſome quantity of a dirty co- 
loured fluid was found in the cavity of the abdomen. 
The jejunum and ileum were greatly diſtended with air. 
A portion of the omentum, adhered to the meſentery, 
near that part where the ilcum terminates in the cæ- 
cum. From this adheſion, which was cloſe to the ſpine, 
there ran a ligamentous cord or proceſs about two 
inches and a half long, unequally thick, in ſome places 
not thicker than a packthread; which by its other ex- 


tremity adhered to the coats of the ileum, about two | 


inches 
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to paſs through it. The chord had formed a nooſe 
(in a manner difficult to be explained), which ineluded 
a doubling of about two inches of che lower end of the 
ileum; and was drawn ſo tight, that it not only put a 
ſtop to the paſſage of every thing through the bowels 
and ee . on a gangrene of To ſtrangulated part, 
but it had even cut through all the coats of the inte- 
ſtine on the oppoſite ſide to the meſentery, and made 
an aperture about an inch long. In the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Surgery are mentioned ſeveral ſimilar 
cafe. * | Feel £1 
Prognofir. The colic is never to be reckoned void 
of danger, as it may unexpectedly terminate in an 
inflammation and gangrene of the inteſtines. Thoſe 
ſpecies of it which are attended with purging muſt be 
conſidered as much leſs dangerous than thoſe in which 
the vomiting is very violent. The iliac paſſion, or 
that attended with the vomiting of feces, is always 
to be accounted highly dangerous; but if the paſſage 
through the inteſtines be free, even though their pe- 
Tiſtaltic motion ſhould be inverted, and elyſters evacua- 
ted by the mouth, there is much more hope of a 
cure, than when the belly is obſtinately coſtive, and 
there is ſome fixed obſtruction which ſeems to bid de- 
fiance to all remedies. | MO] 
Cure. In the cure of the ſpaſmodic colic, the reco- 
very muſt ultimately depend on producing a reſolution 
of the ſpaſmodic affection. In order to accompliſh 
this, it is in general neceſſary to evacuate the contents 


of the inteſtines, and to remove morbid irritability 


_ exiſting in that part of the ſyſtem. But in order to 
preſerve the life of the patient from the moſt immi- 
nent hazard, it is till more neceſſary to prevent and 
remove thoſe inflammatory affections which often oc- 
_ ceurin this diſeaſe. As the chief danger in colics ariſes 

from an inflammation and conſequent mortification of 
the inteſtines, it is effentially neceſſary, in the firſt 


place, to diminiſh the tendency to a pyrexia, if there 


ſhould happen to be any. This is accompliſhed by 
bleeding, emollient injections, warm bathing, and cool- 
ing medicines taken inwardly. Dr Porter, in the eſſay 
abovementioned, ſtrongly recommends the warm bath 
in thoſe colics attended with violent evacuations of bile. 
He ſuppoſes it to do ſervice by relaxing the conſtric- 
tion of the inteſtines, and thus preventing or removing 
the introſuſceptio. In the mean time opiates may be 
given to eaſe che pain, while every method is tried, by 
cathartics and glyſters of various kinds, to procure a 
fool. In obſtinate caſes, where ſtimulating cathartics 
have proved ineffectual, the milder kinds, fuch as man- 
na, ſenna, oleum ricini, &c. will ſucceed ; but where 
every thing of this kind fails, recourſe mult be had to 
ſome of the more extraordinary methods. Some have 
recommended the ſwallowing of leaden bullets, on a 
ſuppoſition that 'by their weight they would force 
through the obſtruction into the gut; but theſe ſeem 
much more likely to create than to remove an obſtruc- 
tion. It is impoſſible they can act by their gravity, 
becauſe the inteſtines do not he in a ſtraight line from 
the pylorus to the anus; and though this were actually 
the caſe, we cannot ſuppoſe thit the weight of a leaden 
bullet could prove very efficacious in removing either 
a ſpaſmodic conſtriction or an obſtruction from any 


| MEDICINE. 
Spaſmi inches above the cg eum. This cord formed a circle 


| | | other cauſe, But when we conſider, not only that the 
— with the meſentery, large enough to admit a hen's eg 


inteſtines conſiſt of a great multitude of folds but that 
their periſtaltic motion (by which only the contents 
are forced through them) is inverted, the futility of 
this remedy muſt be evident. It might rather be ſup- 


poſed to aggravate the diſeaſe ; as the lead, by its 


preſſure would tend to fix the introſuſception more 
firmly, or perhaps pulh it ſtill farther on. The ſme 
thing may be ſaid of quickſilver: not to mention the 
pernicious conſequences to be apprehended from ſwal- 
lowing large quantities of this mineral, even if it ſuould 
prove efficacious in relieving the patient for the pre- 
ſent. There are, however, ſome late caſes on record, 
particularly one by Mr William Perry, publiſhed in 
the ſixteenth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Com- 


mentaries, in which the hydrargyrus, ſwallowed in 


great quantities, was attended with the happieſt effects 
after every other remedy had been tried in vain. An- 
other met hod has been propoſed, in the Medical Es- 
ſays, for relieving the miſerable patients in this diſc-- 


der, which in many caſes has been known to do ſer- 


vice. 'The patient is to be taken out of bed, and made 
to walk about on the cold floor of a damp apartment. 
At the ſame time, porringers of cold water are to be 
daſhed on his feet, legs, and thighs ; and this muſt be 
continued for an hour orlonger, if a ſtool be not pro- 
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cured before that time, though this will generally be 


thecaſe much ſooner. 'The exerciſe does not at all im- 
pair the patient's ſtrength, but rather adds to it ; and 
ſome very remarkable inſtances are adduced in the 6th 
volume of the Medical Eſſays, where this proved ef- 
fectual after all other medicines had failed. 
perſon the diſeaſe had come on with an habitual co- 
ſtiveneſs, and he had been for a week tormented with 
the moſt violent pain and vomiting, which could be 
ſtopped neither by anodynes nor any other medicines, 
the ſharpeſt clyſters being returned unaltered, and all 
kinds of purgatives thrown up ſoon after they were 
ſwallowed ; but by the abovementioned method, a 
ſtool was procured in 35 minutes, and the patient re- 
covered. In ſome others the coſtiveneſs had continued 
for a much longer time.—Other remedies are, the 
blowing air into the inteſtines by means of a bellows, 
and the injecting clyſters of the ſmoke of tobacco. 
But neither of theſe ſeem very capable of removing 
the diſeaſe. They can affect only the parts below 
the obſtruction ; while, to cure the diſeaſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the obſtructed parts themſelves thould be 
reached by the medicine, and therefore we have not 
many well-atteſted inſtances of their ſucceſs. In ſome 
obſtinate caſes, however, benefit has certainly been 
derived from tobacco-ſmoke injections, and likewiſe 
from injections of tepid water to the extent of ſeveral 


pounds. For putting in practice theſe modes of cure 


a particular apparatus have been contrived ; and in 
caſes even apparantly deſperate, neither ſhould be ne- 
cart The cold water gives a general and very con- 
iderable ſhock to the ſyſt em, checks the perſpiration, 
and thus drives the humors inward upon the inteſ- 


tines, by which they receive a much more effectual 
ſtimulus than can be ſuppoſed to ariſe from any kind 


of elyſter. But when all methods have failed, the 


only chance the patient can have for life is by a manu- 

al operation. 3 

In thoſe colics which are attended with faintings, 
| L12 


&C. 


In one 
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Spaſmi &c, from the beginning, and which generally attack 


303 


” hyſteric women and other debilitated perſons, all kinds 


of evacuations are pernicious; and the cure is to be 
attempted by anodynes and cordials, which will ſeldom 
fail of ſucceſs. Even there alſo, however, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the belly ſhould be moved; and for this pur- 
poſe injections, containing à ſolution of aſafctida, 
which operate powerfully as antiſpaſmodics, are pre- 
ferable to moſt other modes of cure. 


Sp. II. Corica Picroxun. The Colic of Poichon. 
Rachialgia Pictonum, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


Rachialgia metallica, Sauv. fp. 3. 25 
Colica Pictonum Citeſti et ſuccedentium auctorum. 


AnoTHz cauſe to which violent colics are frequent - 


ly to be aſcribed, and which often gives occaſion to 
them where it is very little ſuſpected, is lead, or ſome 
ſolution or fume of it, received into the body. To 
this cauſe is evidently owing the colics to which 


plumbers, lead-miners, and ſmelters of lead, are ſub- 


jet. To the ſame cauſe, though not ſo apparent at 
firſt fight, are we to aſcribe the Devonſhire colic, 
where lead is received into the body diſſolved in 
cyder, the common drink of the inhabitants of that 
country. This has been proved by experiment; for 
lead has been extracted from cyder in quantity ſuffi- 
cient to produce pernicious effects on the human body. 
The colic of Poictou and what is called the dry 
bellz-ache in the Welt Indies, are of the ſame nature 
for which reaſon we give the following | ang de- 
es + 


{cription of the ſymptoms of all theſe diſe 


The patient is generally firſt ſeized with an acute 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach, which extends itſelf 
down with griping pains to the bowels. Soon after 
there is a diſtenſion, as with wind; and frequent reach- 


| ings to vomit, without bringing up any thing but 


ſmall quantities of bile and phlegm. An obitinate 
coſtiveneſs follows, yet ſometimes attended with a 
teneſmus, and the bowels ſeem to the patient. as if 
they were drawn up towards the back ; at other times 


they are drawn into hard lumps, or hard rolls, 


which are plainly perceptible to the hand on the belly, 
by frog convulſive ſpaſms. Sometimes the coats of 
the inteſtines ſeem to be drawn up from the anus and 
down from the pylorus towards the navel. When a 
{tool is procured by artificial means, as clyſters, &c. 


che feces appear in little hard knots like ſheep's dung, 


called ſcybalu, and are in ſmall quantity. There is, 
however, uſually an obſtinate coſtiveneſs; the urine 


is diſcharged in ſmall quantity, frequently with pam 


and much difficulty. The pulſe is generally low, 
though ſcmetimes a little quickened by the violence 
of the pain; but inflammatory ſymptoms very ſeldom 
occur. The extremities are often Told, and ſometimes 
the violence ot the pain cauſes cold clammy ſweats 
and fainting. The mind is generally much affected, 
and the ſpirits are ſunk. The diſeaſe is often tedious 
eſpecially if improperly treated, inſomuch that: the 
patients will continue in this miſerable ſtate for twenty 
or thirty days ſucceſſively ; nay, inſtances have been 
known of its continuing for ſix months. In this caſe 
the pains at laſt become almoſt intolerable: the pa- 
tient's breath acquires a ſtrong fetid ſmell like excre- 


ments, from a retention of the feces, and an abſorp-, 


a pain comes on in the ſhoulder- joints and adjoining 
muſcles, with an unuſual ſenſation and tingling along 
the ſpinal marrow. This ſoon extends itſelf from 
thence to the nerves of the arms and legs, which be- 
come weak; and that weakneſs increaſes till the 
extreme parts become paralytic, with a total loſs of 
motion, though a benumbed ſenſation oſten remains. 


Sometimes, by a ſudden metaſtaſis, the brain becomes 


affected, a' ſtupor and delirum come on, and the 


nervous ſyſtem is irritated to ſuch a degree as to pro- 
duce general convulſions, whichare frequently followed 


by death. At other times, the periſtaltic motion of 
the inteſtines is inverted, and a true ithac paſſion is 
produced, which alſo proves fatal in a ſhort time. 
Sometimes the paralytic affection of the extremities 
goes off, and the pain of the bowels returns with its 


former violence; and on the ceſſation of the pain in 


the inteſtines, the extremities again become paralytic 
and thus the pain and palſy will alternate for a very 
long time. rr . an Exe] iy | : 

Cure. Various methods have been attempted for 
removing this terrible diſeaſe. The obſtinate coſtive- 


* 


: 


neſs which attends it, made phyſicians at firſt exhibit - 


very ſtrong purgatives and ſtimulating clyſters. But 


theſe medicines, by increaſing the convulſive ſpaſms of 


the inteſtines, were found to be pernicious. Balſam 
of Peru, by its warm aromatic power, was found to 
ſucceed much better ; and Dr Sydenham accordingly 
preſcribed it in the quantity of 40 drops twice or 
thrice a day taken on ſugar. This, with gentle pur- 
gatives, opiates, and ſome drops of the hotter eſſential 
oils, continued to be the medicine commonly em- 
ployed in this diſeaſe, till a ſpecific was publiſhed by 
Dr Lionel Chalmers of South Carolina. This receipt 
was purchafed by Dr Chalmers from a family where 
it had long been kept a ſecret. The only unuſual 
medicine in this receipt, and on which the efficacy of 
it chiefly if not wholly depends, is vitriolated copper. 
This muſt be diſſolved in water, in the quantity of 
one grain to an ounce, and the doſe of the ſolution 
is a wine-glaſsful given faſting - for nine ſucceſſive 
mornings. For the firſt four or five days this me- 
dicine diſcharges much eruginous bile both ways. 
but the excretions of this humour leſſen by degrees 
and before the courſe be ended, it has little other ef- 
fect than to cauſe ſome degree of ſqueamiſhneſs, or 
promote a few bilious ſtools, or perhaps may not 
move the patient at all. At the time of ufing this 
medicine the patients thould live upon broth made of 
lean meat, gruel, or panada : but about the ſeventh 
or eighth day, they may be allowed bread: and boiled 
chicken. Here the copper ſeems to do ſervice by its 
tonic power ; and for the ſame reaſon, alum, recom- 
mended by Dr Percival, moſt probably cures the 
diſeaſe. He ſays he has found this very efficacious in 
obſtinate affections of the bowels, and that it gene- 
rally proves a cure in the lighter caſes of the colica 
pictonum. It was given to the quantity of fifteen 
grains every fourth, fifth, or fixth hour; and the 
third doſe ſeldom failed to mitigate the pain, and 
fometimes entirely removed it. Among puxgative 
medicines, the oleum Ricini is found to be the. moſt 
efſicacious. | | 


Sp. III. 


Practice. 
tion of the putrid effluvia from them by the lacteals. Colica. 
At laſt, when the pain in the bowels begins to abate 
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principle. 


3 


Colica ſtercorea, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
- NHeusafecibus induratis, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


For the treatment of this ſpecies, ſee above. 
Sp. IV. The Accidental Cot ic. 


Colica Japonica, —accidentalis, - lactentium, —a ve- 


nend, Sauv. ſp. 10. 14. 18. 20. ; 

Cholera ſicca auriginoſa a fungis venenatis, ez/d. 

%/ͤ» at” tl toes 

When cholics ariſe from acrid poiſonous matter taken 
into the ſtomach, the only cure is either to evacuate 


the poiſon itſelf by yomiting, or te ſwallow ſome other 


ſubſtance which may decompound it, and thus render 
it inactive. The moſt common and dangerous ſub- 
ſtances of this kind are corrofive mercury and arſenic. 
The former is eafily decompounded by alkaline falts ; 
and therefore a ſolution of lixivial falt, if ſwallowed 
before the poiſon has time to induce a mortification 
of the bowels, will prove a certain cure. Much more 


uncertain, however, is the caſewhen arſenic is ſwallow- 


ed, becauſe there is no certain and ſpeedy ſolvent of 
that ſubſtance. yet known. Milk has been recom- 
mended as efficacious; and lately a folution of hepar 
ſulphuris. The latter may poſſibly do ſervice; as arſe- 
nic unites readily with ſulphur, and has its pernicious 


qualities more obtunded by that than by any other 


known ſubſtance : but indeed, even the ſolvent powers 


of this medicine are ſo weak, that its effects as well as 


thoſe of others muſt be very uncertain. 

Some kinds of fungi, when ſwallowed, are apt to pro- 
duce colics attended with ſtupor, delirium, and convul- 
ſions; and the ſame ſometimes happens from eating a 
large quantity of the ſhell-fiſh known, by the name of 
muſcles (the MyTuLus). Some of the fungi, doubt- 
leſs, may have an mherent poiſonous quality; but ge- 
nerally they as well as the muſcles act on a different 
Their pernicious effects happen moſt com- 
monly when they are taken on an empty ſtomach; and 
are then ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by their adhering 
ſo cloſe to its coats, that it cannot exert its powers, 
and the whole ſyſtem is thrown into the utmoſt difor- 
der. 
vented ; but when once it has taken place, it cannot 
be removed till either a vomiting be excited, or the 
ſtomach has recovered itſelf m ſuch a manner as to 
throw off the adhering matter. ES. 


Sp. V. Coric of New-born Infants from a Retention 


of the Meconium. ( Sauv. ſp. 19. . 


his diſorder would be prevented were children al- 


lowed immediately to ſack their mothers, whoſe milk 
at firſt is purgative. But as this is not commonly done, 
the child is ele troubled with colics. Theſe, 
however, may be removed by a few grains of ipeca- 


cuanha, or a drop or two of antimonial wine. By 


theſe means the ſtomach is cleanſed by vomiting, and 
the belly is generally looſened ; but if this laſt effect 
does not happen, ſome gentle purge will be neceſſary. 


Sp. VI. Coric from a Callhſity of the Colon. 
It is in a manner impoſſible to diſcover this diſtem- 


The malady may therefore be very eaſily pre- 


the pains begin to abate a little. 
doſe of laudanum is to be given in ſome convenient 


M..E..1,10,1 ME 
5 per before the patient's death; and though it ſhould, Colica. 


it does not admit of a cure. 


Sp. VII. The Coric from Inteſtinal Calculi 
(Sauv. ſp. 10. 15.) 


When certain indigeſtible bodies, ſuch as cherry 
ſtones, plum-ſtones, ſmall pieces of bones, &c. are 


ſwallowed, they frequently prove the baſis of calculi, 


formed by an accretion of ſome kind of earthy matter ; 
and being detained in ſome of the flexures of the inte- 
ſtines, often occaſion very violent colics. Theſe calculi 
do not diſcover themſelves by any peculiar ſymptoms, 
nor do they admit of any particular method of cure. 
In the Medical Eſſays we have an inſtance of colics 
for ſix years, occaſioned by calculi of this kind. The 


concretions were at laſt paſſed by ſtool ; and their pat- 


ſage was procured by cauſing the patient drink a large 
quantity of warm water, with a view to promote the 
evacuation of bile, a redundancy of which was ſup 
poſed to be the cauſe of her diſorder. 


Genus LX. CHOLERA, the CnorrxA Moreus. 


Cholera, Sauv. 253. Lin. 186. Fog. 110. Sag. 188. 
Hoffm. II. 165. | DE 
_ Diarrhea cholerica, uncl. 112. 


Sp. I. The Spontaneous Cnorz4, coming on without 
any manifeſt cauſe. 


| Cholera ſpontanea, Sauv. ſp. 1. 


Sydenh. ſect. iv. 
cap. 2. n 


Cholera Indica, Sauv. fp. 7. 


Sp. II. The Accidental Cnortra, from acrid matters 
tdttc,nken inwardly. 


Cholera crapuloſa, Sauv. ſp. 11. 
Cholera a venenis, Sauv. ip. 4. 5. 


Tus cholera ſhows itſelf by exceſſive vomiting and 
purging of bilious matters, with violent pain, infla- 
tion and diſtenſion of the belly. Sometimes the pa- 
tients fall into univerfal convulſions ; and ſometimes 


they are affected with violent ſpafms in particular 


parts of the body. There is a great thirſt, a ſmall and. 
unequal pulſe, cold ſweats, fainting, coldneſs of the 
extremities, and hiccough; and death frequently en- 
ſues m 24 hours. | 
In'this diſeafe, as a larger quantity of bile is depo- 


ſited in the alimentary canal, particularly in the (to- 


mach, the firſt object is to counteract its influence, 
and to promote an eaſy diſcharge, of it. It is next 
neceſſary to reſtrain that increaſed ſecretion of bile, 
by which a freſh depoſition in the alimentary canal 
would otherwiſe be ſoon produced. And, in the laſt 
place, meaſures. muſt often be employed to reitore a 
ſound condition. to the alimentary canal, which is fre- 


quently much weakened by the violence of the diſ- 


eaſe. | 

On theſe grounds, the cure of this diſtemper is ef- 
fected by giving the patient a large quantity of warm 
water, or very weak broth, in order to cleanſe the 
ſtomach of the irritating matter which occaſions the 
diſeaſe, and injecting the ſame by way of <lyſter, tilt 
After this, a large 


vehicle, 
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$paſrai vehicle, and repeated as there is eccaſion. But if the 


811 


312 


313 


vomiting and purging have continued for a long time 
beſore the phyſician be called, immediate recourſe muſt 
be had to the laudanum, becauſe the patient will be 
too much exhauſted to bear any further evacuations. 


Sometimes the propenſity to vomit is ſo ſtrong, that 


nothing will be retained, and the laudanum itſelf 
thrown up as ſoon as ſwallowed. To ſettle the ſto- 


mach in theſe caſes, Dr Douglas, in the Medical Eſ- 


ſays, recommends a decoction of oat-bread toaſted as 
brown as coffee; and the decoction itſelf ought to be 


of the colour of weak coffee. He ſays he does not 


remember that this decoction was ever vomited by any 


of his patients. An infuſion of mint-leaves or good 


ſimple mint-water is alſo ſaid to be very efficacious in 

the ſame caſe. | EL. | 
The tincture of opium is ſometimes retained when 

given in conjunction with a portion of the vitriolic 


acid properly diluted. But when it cannot be retain- 


ed in a fluid form by the aid of any addition, it will 
ſometimes fit upon the ſtomach when taken in a folid 
ſtate. | | : 

Aſter the violence of the diſeaſe is overcome, the 
alimentary canal, and the ſtomach in particular, re- 
quires to be braced and ſtrengthened. With this 
view recourſe is often had with advantage to different 
vegetable bitters, particularly to the uſe of the co- 
lombo root ; which, while it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
is alſo obſerved to have a remarkable tendency in al- 


| laying a diſpoſition to vomiting, which often remains 


for a conſiderable time after the cholera may be ſaid 
to be overcome. | 


Grxvs LXI. DIARRHOEA. 


. LoostnEss. 


Diarrhcea, Sauv. gen. 253. Lin. 187. Veg. 105. 
Sag. gen. 189. Funck. 112. og : 
Hepatirrhœa, Sauv. gen. 246. 

Cholerica, Lin. 190. | 
Cceliaca, Sauv. gen. 255. Lin. 189. YVog. 109. Sag. 
gen. 199. | 
Lienteria, Sauv. gen. 256. Lin. 188. Sag. gen. 191. 
Vog. 108. i | 

Pituitaria, & leucorrhois, Yog. 111. 112. 


Sp. I. The Feculent DiaxxBoEA. 
Diarrhœa ſtercoroſa & vulgaris, Sauv. ip. 1. 2. 


Tunis is occaſioned by the too great quantity of mat- 
ter thrown into the alimentary canal; and what is diſ- 
charged has not the appearance of excrements, but is 
much whiter, and of a thinner conſiſtence. Voracious 
people who do not ſufficiently chew their food, gor- 
mandizers, and even thoſe who ſtammer in their ſpeech, 
are ſaid to be liable to this diſeaſe. In flighter caſes 
it is removed without any medicine, or by a doſe of 
rhubarb; but where the matters have acquired a pu- 
trid taint, the diſorder may be exceedingly protracted 


and become dangerous. In this caſe lenient and anti- 


ſeptic purgatives are to be made uſe of, after which the 
cure is to be completed by aſtringents. 


Sp. II. The Bilious Diarznota. 
2 (Sauv. ſp. 8.) | 
This diſtemper ſhows itſelf by copious ſtools of a 
very yellow colour, attended with gripes and heat of 


intermitting or bilious fever. When the fever is gone, 
the diarrhcea is to be removed by actdulated and cool- 
ing drinks, with ſmall doſes of nitre. WER 


Sp. III. The Mzcour DAR. 
Diarrhœa lactentium, Sauv. ſp. 19. | 
Dyſen eria Pariſiaca, Sauv. ſp. 3. : 
Diarrhcea ab hypercatharſi, Sauv. ſp. 16. 
Dyſenteria a catharticis, Sauv. ſp. 12. 
Pituitaria, Yog. 111. . 
Leucorrhois, Yog. 112. 

Diarrhcea pituitoſa, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
Cœliaca mucoſa, Sauv. ſp. 3. 
Diarrhœa ſeroſa, Sauv. ſp. 10. 

a. Diarrhœa urinoſa. 


This kind of diai rhœa, beſides the matters uſually 
excreted, is attended with a copious dejection of the 
mucus of the inteſtines with great pain; while the 
patient daily pines. away, but without any fever. — 
Perſons of all ages are liable to it, and it comes on 
uſyally in the winter-time z but is ſo obſtinate, that it 
will ſometimes continue for years. In obſtinate looſe- 
neſſes of this kind, vomits 83 repeated are of 


the greateſt ſervice. It is alſo very beneficial to keep 


the body warm, and rub the belly with ſtimulating 
ointments; at the ſame time that aſtringent clyſters, 
rhubarb, and ſtomachic medicines, are to be exhibit- 
ed. Starch clyſters are very often efficacious. Some 
kinds of looſeneſs are contagious; and Sir John 
Pringle mentions a ſoldier oh laboured under an 
obſtinate djzarrhea, who infected all thoſe that uſed 
the ſame privy with himſelf. In the looſeneſs which 
frequently followed a dyſentery, the ſame author tells 


us that he began the cure with giving a vomit of ipe- 
cacuanha, after which he put the patients on a 


courſe of aſtringents. He uſed a mixture of three 


drachms of extract of logwood, diſſolved in an 


ounce and a half of ſpirit of cinnamon, to which was 


added ſeven ounces of common water, and two 


drachms of tincture of catechu. Of this the patient 
took two ſpoonfuls once in four or five hours, and 
ſometimes alſo an opiate at bed-time. He recom- 


mends the ſame medicine in obſtinate diarrhœas of all 
kinds. A decoction of ſimaruba bark was alſo found 


eſfectual, when the dyſenteric ſymptoms had gone off. 
Dr Huck, who uſed this article in North-America, alſo 


recommends it in diarrhœas. Two or three ounces of 


the ſimaruba are to be boiled in a pound and a half 
of water to a pound, and the whole quantity taken 
throughout the day. He began with the weakeſt 
decoction ; and, when the ſtomach of the patient could 
eaſily bear it, he then ordered the ſtrongeſt : but at 
the ſame time he acknowledges, that, unleſs, the ſick 
found themſelves ſenſibly better within three days from 
the time they began the medicine, they ſeldom after- 
wards received any benefit from it. But when all 
aſtringents have failed, Sir John Pringle informs, us, 


he hath known a cure effected by a milk and farina- 


ceous diet; and he thinks in all caſes the diforder 
would be much more eaſily removed, if the patients 
could be prevailed on to abſtain entirely from ſpirituous 
liquors and animal-food. If the milk by itſelf ſhould 

turn 
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the bowels, thirſt, bitterneſs, and dryneſs ofthe mouth, Diarche, 
llowneſs-of the tongue, and frequently follows an 
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spaſmi turn ſour on the ſtomach, a third part of lime-water 
—— may be added. In one caſe he found a patient receive 
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concerning the nature of this diſeaſe. 


ſion. 
cachexy of the ſtomachie and inteſtinal juices; and 


more benefit from good butter-milk than from ſweet- 
milk. The chief drinks are decoctions of barley, 
rice, calcined hartſhorn, toaſt and water, or milk and 
water, | 


+ 
. 
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Sp. IV. The Cortiac Passion. 


_ Calica chyloſa, Sauv. ip. 1. 


Calica lactea, Sauv. ſp. 4. 
There are very great differences among phyſicians 


Sauvages ſays, 
from Aretzus, it is a chronic flux, in which the ali- 
ment is diſcharged half digeſted. It is attended with 
great pains of the ſtomach, reſembling the pricking 
of pins ; rumbling and flatus in the inteſtines ; white 
{tools becauſe deprived of bile, while the patient be- 
comes weak and lean. The diſeaſe is tedious, periodi- 
cal, and difficult to be cured. Sauvages adds, that 


none of the moderns ſeem to have obſerved the dileaſe : 


properly ; that the excrements indeed are white, on 


account of a deficiency of the bile, but the belly is 


bound as in the jaundice. Dr Cullen ſays there is a 
dejection of a milky liquid of the nature of chyle ; 


but this is treated by Vogel as a vulgar error. He 


accuſes the moderns of copying from Aretzus, who 
mentions white fæces as a ſymptom of the diſtemper ; 


from whence authors have readily fallen into the no- 
tion that they never appeared of any other colour in 
_ perſons labouring under the celiac paſſion. 
ror quickly produced another, which has been very ge- 


This er- 


nerally received; namely, that the chyle was thrown 
out of the lacteals by reaſon of ſome obſtruction there, 
and thus paſſed along with the excrements; of which 
he ſays there is not the leaſt proof, and agrees with 
Aretæus that the whiteneſs is only occaſioned by the 
want of bile. He endeavours to prove at length, that 
the cœliac paſſion can neither be occaſioned by an ob- 


ſtruction of the lacteals, nor of the meſenteric glands ; 


though he owns that ſuch as have died of this diſeaſe 
and were diſſected, had obſtructions in the meſenteric 
glands ; but he denies that all thoſe in whom ſuch 
obſtructions occur, are ſubje&t to the cœliac paſ- 
He conſiders the diſtemper as ariſing from a 


directs the cure to be attempted by emetics, purga- 
tives, antiſeptics and tonics, as in other ſpecies of 
diarrhœa. | 


Sp. V. The LitnTERy. 
_ Lienteria ſpontanea, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


The lientery, according to Sauvages, differs from 
the celiac paſſion only in being a lighter ſpecies of 
the diſeaſe. The aliment paſſes very quickly through 
the inteſtines, with ſcarce any alteration. The pa- 
tients do not complain of pain, but are ſometimes at- 


fected with an intolerable hunger. The cure is to be 
_ attempted by ſtomachics and tomics, eſpecially the 


Peruvian bark. This diſeaſe is moſt common at the ear- 
lier periods of life ; and then rhubarb in ſmall quan- 
tities, particularly when combined with magneſia, is 


oſten productive of the beſt effects. 


p ME N i EIN . 


afternoon 
drank about four pints a-day, and more in the after- 


Sp. VI. The Hepatic Fivux. 
Hepatirrhœa inteſtinaiis, Sauv. ſp. 2. 


The hepatic diarrhœa is by Sauvages deſcribed as 
a flux of bloody ſerous matter like the waſhings of 
fleſh, which percolates through the coats of the in- 
teſtines by means of the anaſtomoſing veſſels, It is 
the cœliac paſſion of Trallianus; and which, accord- 


ing to Sauvages, rarely, if ever, occurs as a primary 


diſeaſe. It has, however, been obſerved to follow 
an infl mmation of the liver, and then almoſt al- 
ways proves fatal. | 


Genus LXII. DIABETES. 
A profuſe diſcharge of UR. 


Diabetes, Sauv. gen. 263. Lin. 197. Vog. 115. 
Sag. gen. 199. Funck. 99. Dobſon, Med. Ob- 
ſervat. Vol. V. p. 298. Home's Clinical Experi- 
ments, ſect. xvi. | 


Diureſis, Yog. 114. . 
Sp. I. The DIABETES with feet Urine. 


Diabetes Anglicus, Sauv. ſp. 2. Mead on Poiſons, 
Effay I. Ejuſdem Monita Med. cap. ix. ſect. 2. 
Dobſon in Lond. Med. obſerv. Vol. V. art. 27. 
Myers Difl. inaug. de Diabete, Edinb. 1779. 

Diabetes febricoſus, Saud. ſp. 7. Sydenb. Ep. reſp. 
' "a4 N. Brady. 
Sp. II. DiaBETES with 77/pid Urine. 

M. Lifter Exerc. Medicin. II. de Diabete. 

Diabetes legitimus, Sauv. ſp, 1. Aretzus de Morb. 
diuturn. lib. 11. cap. 2. | | 


Diabetes ex vino, Sauv. ſp. 5. Ephem. Germ. D. I. 
A. II. Obſerv. 122. 


Deſcription. The diabetes firſt ſhows itſelf by a 


dryneſs of the mouth and thirſt, white irothy ſpittle, 


and the urine in ſomewhat larger quantity than uſual. 
A heat begins to be perceived in the bowels, which at 
firſt is a little pungent, and gradually increaſes. The 
thirſt continues to augment by degrees, and the pa- 
tient gradually loſes the power of retaining his urine 
for any length of time. It is remarkable, that though 
the patients drink much, the quantity of urine always 
exceeds what is drank. In Dr Home's Clinical Expe- 
riments we have an account of two patients labouring 
under this diſeaſe ; one of them drank between 10 
and 12 Engliſh pints a-day without being ſatisfied. 
The quantity was greater in the forenoon than in the 
In the other the caſe was reverſed. He 


noon than the forenoon. The former paſted from 1 2 


to 15 pints of urine in the day: the latter, 11 or 12; 


ſo that his urine always exceeded his drink by eight, 
or at leaſt ſeven pints. When the urine 1s retained a 
little while, there is a ſwelling of the loins, illia, and 
teſtes; in this diſeaſe the ſtrength gradually decays ; 
the ſkin is dry and ſhrivelled; œdematous ſwellings 
ariſe in various parts of the body, but afterwards 


and the patient is frequently carried off by con- 
vulſions. 

The moſt ſingular phenomenon in this diſcaſe is, 
that the urine ſeems, to be entirely or very much di- 


2 —.— veſted 
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ſubſide without relieving the diſeaſe in the leaſt ; 
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cence, 


Spaſmi veſted of an animal-nature, and to be largely impreg- 


nated with a ſaccharine falt ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
from that obtained from the ſugar- cane. This diſco- 
very was firſt made by Dr Dobſon of Liverpool, who 
made ſome experiments on the _ urine of a perſon la- 
bouring under a diabetes, who diſcharged 28 pints of 
urine every day, taking during the ſame time from 12 
to 14 pounds of ſolid and liquid food. Some of this 
urige * ſet a- ſide, fell into a ſpontaneous efferveſ · 
changed firſt into a vinous liquor, and afterwards 
into an acetous one, before it became putrid and offen- 
ſive. Eight ounces of blood taken from the ſame 
tient, ſeparated into craſſamentum and ſerum ; the lat- 
ter being ſweet to the taſte, but leſs ſo than the urine. 
Two quarts of the urine, evaporated to dryneſs, left a 
white cake weighing four ouncestwo drachms and two 
ſcruples. 'This cake was ulated, and broke eafily 
between the fingers: it ſmelled ſweet like brown ſu- 
gar; neither could it by the taſte be diſtinguiſhed from 
ſugar, except that it left a flight ſenſe of coolneſs on 
the tongue. 'The experiment was repeated after the 
patient was recovered. to ſuch a degree as to. paſs only 
14 pints of urine a-day. There was now a ſtrong 
urinous ſmell during the evaporation; and the reſiduum 
could not be procured in a ſolid form, but was black- 
iſh, and much reſembled very thick treacle. In Dr 
Home's patients, the ſerum of the blood had no pre- 
ternatural ſweetneſs; in one of them the craſſamentum 
was covered with a thick inflammatory cruſt. In one 
of theſe patients the urine yielded an ounce and a 
half, and in the other an ounce, of ſaccharine matter 
trom each pound. It had, however, an urinous ſmell, 
and a ſaline taſte mixed with the ſweet one; and the 
urine of one fermented with yeaſt, we are told, into 
<« tolerable. ſmall-beer.” Both theſe patients had a 
voracious appetite, and perpetual gnawing ſenſe of 
hunger; as had alſo Dr Dobſon's patient. The in- 
{iipid ine of thoſe affected with diabetes has not 
been examined by phyſicians with ſufficient accuracy 
to enable us to ſpeak with confidence of its con- 
tents. | 
Cauſes. 'Theſe are exceedingly obſcure and uncer- 
tain; ſpaſms of the nervous ſyſtem, debility, and every 
thing inducing it, but eſpecially ſtrong diuretics and 
immoderate venery, have been accuſed as bringing on 
ihe diabetes. It has, however, occured in perſons 
where none of all theſe cauſes could be ſuſpected; nor 


have the beſt phyſicians been able to determine it.— 


Difſetions have only ſhown that the kidneys were in 


an enlarged and lax ſtate. In one of Dr Home's 


patients who died, they ſmelled ſour; which ſhowed 


that the urine peculiar to diabetes came from the kid 
neys, and. was not ſent directly from the inteſtines by 
a retrograde motion of the lymphatics, as ſome ima- 


gine. | e 
Pregngſis. The diabetes is rarely cured, unleſs when 
taken at the very beginning, which is ſeldom done; 
and in a confirmed diabetes the prognoſis muſt there- 
tore be unfavourable. 

Cure. As there is reaſon to believe that in this af- 
ſection the morbid ſecretion of urine, which is both 
preternatural in point of quantity and of quality, ariſes 


from a morbid diminution of tone in the kidney, the 


great object in the cure muſt be the reſtoration. of due 


tone to the ſecreting veſſels of the kidney. But as 


even this diminiſhed tone would not give riſe to the Diabere, 


peculiar vitiated ſecretion without à morbid ſenſibility —— 


of that organ, it is neceſſarily a ſecond object to remove 
this morbid fenſibility. © But beſides this, the morbid 
ſecretion of urine may alſo be counteracted both by a 
diminution of the determination of flaids to the kid- 
ney, and by preventing the occurrence of ſyperfluous 
water in the general maſs of blood. 


On theſe grounds the principal hopes of a cure in 


this diſtemper are from aſtringent and ſtren ing 
medicines. Dr Dobſon's patient was relieved by the 


pa- following remedies; which, however, were frequently 
effects 
nce, with 
ſmall doſes of rhubarb; decoction of the bark, with 
the acid elixir of vitriol; the cold infuſion of the bark, 


varied, as none of them produced their 
for any length of time: The bark in ſub 


of which he drank from a quart to two quarts daily; 
Dover's powder; alum-whey; lime water; antimonials 


combined with t#in&ura Thebaica. The warm bath was 


uſed occaſionally when the ſkin was remarkably hot 


and dry, and the patient complained of reſtleſſneſs and 


anxiety, The tincture of cantharides was likewiſe 


tried; but he could never take more than 25 drops 
for a doſe, without exciting great uneaſineſs in his 


bowels. The body was kept conſtantly open, either 


with rhubarb or the infuſion of ſena joined with 


rhubarb. His common drinks were rice-water, barley- 
water, lime-water, and milk; lme-water alone; ſage, 


balm, or mint-tea; ſmall-beer, fimple water, and water 
acidulated with the vitriolic acid. In ſeven months, 
theſe remedies, in whatever manner varied, made no 
further progreſs in removing the diſeaſe. In Dr Home's 
patients, all theſe medicines, and many others, were 
tried without the leaſt good effect; inſomuch that he 
uſes this remarkable expreſſion: Thus, theſe two 


patients have exhauſted all that experience had ever re- 
commended, and almoſt all that theory could ſuggeſt ; 
yet, in both caſes, the diſeaſe has reſiſted all the means 
of cure uſed.” It is remarkable, that though ſeptics 
were given to both, in ſuch quantity as evidently to 


produce a putreſcency in the prime, viz, the urine re- 
mained unaltered both in quantity and quality. 


But although this diſeaſe be frequently in its nature 


ſo obſtinate as to reſiſt every mode of cure, yet th re 


can be no doubt that particular remedies have ſuc- 
ceeded in different caſes. Dr Briſbane relates ſeveral 
caſes cured by the uſe of tincture of cantharides: and 


Dr M*Cormick has related ſome in the gth volume of 
the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, which yielded 
to Dover's powder after a variety of other remedies 


had been tried in vain. | 
Genvs LXIII. HYSTERIA. 
RT. OE 8 
Hyſteria, Sauv. gen. 135. Lin. 126, Vog. 219. Sag. 


gen. 242. Mo 
Malum hyſtericum, Fon. III. 50. Juncl. 36. 


Affectio hyſterica, Millis de Morb. Convulſiv. cap. 5. 
10. 11. Sydenham Diſſ. Epiſt, ad G. Cole, Whyzt 


on Nervous Diſorders. 


. een The hyſteria is a convulſive diſeaſe, 
which comes on at uncertain intervals, ſometimes long- 


er and ſometimes ſhorter, but at no ſtated time. The 


paroxyſms commonly begin with a languor and _ 
ity 
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Spin lity of the whole body; 8 ſtretehitigꝭ and reſt- 


— lefineſs.” N; ſenſe of coldneſs alſo in the extremities, 
almoſt always precedes, and for the moſt part remains 


during the whole time of, the paroxyſm. To this ſome- - 


times ſucceeds a ſenſe of heat; and the two ſenſations 
alternate with each other in different parts of the body. 
The face is ſometimes fluſhed and ſometimes pale; and 
' ſometimes the paleneſs and fluſhing come alternately. 
There is a violent pain in the head; the eyes become 
dim, and pour out tears; there is a rumbling and in- 
lation of the inteſtines; a ſenſation is felt like that of 
aà globe aſcending from the lower part of the abdomen 
or hypogaſtrium which ſometimes ſeems to roll along 
the whole alimentary canal. It afcends to the ſtomach, 
ſometimes ſuddenly, ſometimes flowly ; and there pro- 
duces a ſenſe of inflation and weight, together with 
anxiety, nauſea, and vomiting. At laſt it comes up to 
the throat, where it produces a ſenſe of ſuffocation, 
and difficulty of breathing or ſwallowing. During 
this time there are the molt violent pains. both in the 
external and internal parts of the abdomen-; the muſ- 
cles are convulſed; the umbilicus is drawn inwards ; 
and there are frequently ſuch ſpaſms of the inteſtines, 
that neither clyſters can be injected, nor even flatus 
. paſs downwards. Sometimes the paroxyſm remits af- 
- ter theſe ſymptoms have continued for a certain time, 
but more frequently the patients fall into fainting fits; 
ſometimes they lie without motion, as if they were in 
a deep ſleep; ſometimes they beat their breaſts violent- 
ly and continually with their hands, and ſometimes 
they are ſeized with general covulſions, and the diſ- 
eaſe puts on the appearance of an epilepſy. In ſome 
patients the extremities become cold and Riff, and the 
body has the appearance of one in a catalepſy. Some- 
times a moſt violent beating pain takes place in ſome 
part of the head, as if a nail was driving into it, and 
all viſible objects ſeem to turn round; grievous pains 
attack the loins, back, and bladder, and the patients 
make a ſurpriſing quantity of urine as limpid as wa- 
ter; which laſt is one of the ſureſt ſigns of the diſeaſe. 
The mind is very much affected as well as the body. 
Sometimes the patients are tormented with vain fears; 
ſometimes they will laugh, at other times cry immo- 
derately; and ſometimes their temper becomes ſo pee- 
viſh and fretful, that they cannot enjoy a moment's 
quiet. The appearances which take place in this af- 
fection are indeed ſo much varied, that they can hard- 
ly be enumerated : they may, however, with propriety, 
be divided into hyſteric fits, which very much reſemble 
. thoſe of epilepſy, excepting that they are not attended 
with an abolition of the internal ſenſes; and hyſteric 
. ſymptoms, ſuch as the g/obus hyſftericus, clavus hyſtericus, 
and the like, which are chiefly known to conſtitute a 
part of this diſeaſe from being obſerved to alternate 
JJ; TOnFy: TOLL. „ 
Cauſce, &c. The general cauſe of hyſteria is thought 
by the beſt phy ſicians to conſiſt in a too great mobi- 
lity and irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, and of con- 


ſequence the diſeaſe may be brought on by whatever 


- debilitates and renders the body irritable. Hence it 


. moſt frequently attacks females of a weak and lax habit 
of body, though there are ſome inſtances of men alſo 


attacked by it. It generally comes on between the 


time of puberty and the age of 35, and makes its at- 


— durin * time of menſtruation more frequently 
OL. > 
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than at any other. It alſo. more frequently ſeizes bar- Hyſteria, 


ren women and young widows, than ſuch as are bear- 

ing children. ü 5 9 8 
Progagſiri. Thovglr the appearance of this diſeaſe 

be ſo very terrible, it ſeldom proves mortal unleſs by 
wrong treatment: but notwithſtanding this it is ex- 
tremely difficult of cure, and rarely admits of any thing 
elie than being palliated; for though it ſhould ſeem 
to be conquered by medicine for a time, it * quickly 
refurns, and that from the ſlighteſt cauſes. 

Cure. The ends asl to be aimed at in the 
cure of this diſcaſe are, in the firſt place, the removal 
of particular convulſive or ſpaſmodic affections imme- 
diately producing various appearances in the diſeaſe, 
whether under the form of proper hyſteric fits, or 
merely of what may be called hyſteric ſymptoms; and 
in the ſecond place, the prevention of the return of 
ſymptoms after they havebeen removed, by the employ- 

ment of proper remedies during thoſe intervals from 
complaints which patients often have when labouring 
under this affection. bs | | 
The moſt powerful remedy hitherto diſcovered in hy- 
ſteric caſes is opium, or thetincture of it called /audanum. 
By this commonly the moſt violent paroxyſms are 
ſtopped, though it be inſufficient to accompliſh a radical 
cure. InDr Home'sClinical Experiments we find an in- 
ſtance of a cure performed by veneſection, though this 
remedy' has been generally condemned. in . eee 
caſes. Aſafœtida ſeems to ſtand next in virtue to 
opium ; though with ſome it diſagrees, and oc- 
eaſions pains in the ſtomach and vomiting. Æther 
will alſo frequently remove an hyſteric fit: but its ef- 
fects are of ſhort duration; and if it do not effect a 
cure ſoon after its exhibition, no ſervice is to be ex- 
pected either by perſeverance in the uſe of it or by 
- increaſing the doſe; and with ſome conſtitutions it diſ- 
agrees to ſuch a degree as to occaſion convulſions. It 
tlie patient be ſeized with a violent fit, ſo that ſhe can 
- ſwallow: nothing, which is frequently the caſe, it will 
be proper to apply ſome ſtrong volatile alkali to her 
: noſe; or if that be not at hand, the vapour of burning 
- feathers is ſometimes very efficacious. In ſome in- 
ſtances benefitis derived from the ſudden applicaton of 
cold water to the face or hands; but ſtill more fre- 
- quently the application of water in a. tepid ſtate, 
particularly the warm pediluvium, is found to be ot 
very great ſervice in bringing about a favourable ter- 
+ mination of different violent hyſteric ſymptoms. A 
: plaſter of galbanum and aſafœtida will alſo prove ſer- 
- viceable: but it muſt be remembered, that none of 
theſe things will prevent the return of the diſeaſe ; and 
therefore a radical cure is to be attempted by exerciſe, 
the Peruvian bark, chalybeates, mineral waters, and 
other tonics ; but particularly where the {tate of the 
patient is ſuch as to be able to. bear it, by the uſe of 
the cold bath, which, where it does not diſagree witt. 
the conſtitution, is often of the greateſt ſervice in pre- 
- venting returns of this affection. 


Genus LXIV. HYDROPHOBIA. 
| 'The Dread of WarkER. 


Hydrophobia, Sauv. gen. 231 Lin. 86. Yog. 30. 
Sag: gen. 343. Boerb. 1138. Funch. 124. Mead 
on poiſons. Default ſar la rage. Sauv. diiſ. ſur 
la rage. James on canine madneſs. Dalby, Vir- 
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Sp. I. Hrozormosr4 Rebioles or Hydrophobia eon · 
ſequent on the Bite of a Mad Animal. 
Hydrophobia vulgaris, Sauu. Ip. 1. 


It is the opinion of ſome, e e 


name, under which canine madneſs is incl 
it mutt be allowed, that the dread of water, while it is 


not univerſal, is alſo. a ſymptom ere to ns Toy m 
the diſeaſe, at leaſt in the caſes, . 
haps his arrangement would have deen leſs exception- 


able, if, following Linnæus, he had adopted rabies as 
ngviſhed this particular 


ſpecies by the epithet of caxina, cuntagigſa, or the like. 


Diſputes, however, about names are in not 
very important; and it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the affection now to be treated of is canine madneſs, 
ne e which ariſes from the bite of a mad 
ani 

Deſcription. This diſeaſe commonly does not make 
its attack till a conſiderable time after the bite. In 
ſome few mftances it has commenced in ſeven or eight 
days from the accident ; but generally the patient con- 
tinues in health for 20, 30, or 40 days, or even much 
* er. The bite, if not prevented, will in W 

caled long before that time, frequently with th at yr 

ur y eaſe ; though ſometimes it reſiſts all kinds 'of heal- 
ing applications, and forms a running ulcer which dil- 
charges a quantity of matter for many days. It has 
been ſaid that the nearer the wounded place is to the 


ſalivary glands, the ſooner the ſymptoms. of hydro- 


phobia appear. The approach of the diſeaſe is known 
by the cicatrix of the wound becoming high, hard, 
and elevated, and by a peculiar ſenſe of prickling at 

the part; pains ſhoot from it towards the throat: 


ſometimes it is ſurrounded with livid or red freaks, - 


and ſeems to be in a ſtate of inflammation ; though 
frequently there is nothing remarkable to be obſerved 
about it. Tne patient becomes melancholy, loves ſo- 
litude, and has ſickneſs at ſtomach. Sometimes the 


peculiar ſymptom of the diſeaſe, the dread of water, 


comes on all at once. We have an inſtance of one 
who having taken a vomit of ipecacuanha for the ſick- 
nefs he felt at his ſtomach, was ſetred with the hy- 
drophobia in the time he was drinkingthe warm water. 
Sometimes the diſeaſe begins like a common ſore 


throat; and the ſoreneſs daily encreafing, the h 


phobic ſymptoms ſhow. themſelves like a convulſive 
paſm of the muſcles of the fauces. In others, the 
mind ſeems to be primarily affected, and they have a 
real dread of water or any liquid before they try whe- 


ther they can fwallow it or not. Dr James, in his 
Trcatiſe on Canine Madocſs, mentions a boy oe out 


which in a patient of Dr Fothergill' 


have an inſatiable thirſt; but are unable to 


691 N . io 
10 6 do bottles with waters; Wg denn 10 
the noiſe of the liquid running inte them 
into the houſe crying out that he was bewitched.. He 
mentions alſo the cale of a farmer, who, going to draw 
ſome ale from a caſk, was berrified to ſuch a degree at 

its running into the veſſel, that he ran ont in @ great \ 
haſte with the ſpigot in his hand. But in whatever | 
manner this ſymptom comes on, it is oettain that the 


maſt painful ſenſations accompa attempt to 
dalle liquids. - Nay, the — Eke water, of a 

55 . or pellucid, will give 
che utmoſt or even throws the patient in 
convulſtions. 


Wich agen te the affe&ion of the mind itſelf in = 
this diſeaſe, it does not appear that the patients are 


deprived of reaſon. Some have, merely by the dint 
of reſolution, conquered. che dread. of water, though 
they never could conquer the oonvulſive motions which 
the contact of liquids occaſioned : while this reſolu- 
tion has been of no avail ; for the conyelfions and other 


Per- ſymptoms increaſing, have fears deſtroped the 
unhappy 


patients. 

In this diſcaiſe there ſocans 60 be an hem fenkbi- 
Iny and irritability of the nervous f The eyes 
cannot bear the light, or the fight o any thing white ; 3 
the leaſt touch or motion offends them, and they want 
to be kept as quiet and in as dark a place as poſſible. 
Some complain of the coldneſs of the air, frequently 
when it is really warm. Others complain of wotent 
heat ; and have a great deſire or cod as. which yet 
never fails to increaſe thedymptoms. In all there is a 


great flow of viſcid daliva into the mouth; which is 
exceedi 
ſame 8 


ngly troubleſome to the as it has the 
upon their fances that other liquids have. 
This therefore they perpetually blow off with violence, 
s occaſioned a noiſe 
not unlike the hollow barking of a dog, and which he 
conjectures might have given riſe to the cummon no- 
tion that hydrophobous patients bark like dags. They 
down 
any drink, except with the utmoſt difficulty; 
ſometimes they can ſwallow. bread foaked in 


ſlices of oranges, or other fruits. 1 


der the ſcrobicalus cordis, as in the tetanus; and the 
patients mournfully point to that place as the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe. Dr Vaughan is of opinion that it is this 
pain, rather than any difficulty in ſwallowing, which 
diſtrefles the patient on every atcempt to drink. The 
voice is commonly plaintive and mournful; but Dr 
Vaughan tells us there is a mixture of fierceneſs and 
timidity in the countenance which he cannot deſcribe, 


but by which he could know a hydrophobous perſon 
without aſking any ions. 


In this diſtemper, indeed, the ſymptoms are mw va 
rious, that they cannot be enumerated; for we will 
ſeldom read two cafes of hydraphobia which do not 


differ very remarkably in this reſpeſt. dome ſeem to 
have at times a furious delirium, and an inclination to 


- ſpit at or bite the byſtanders; while others ſhow no 
uch inclinations, but will even ſuffer 


people to wipe 
the inſide of their mouths with the corner of a hand- 


kerchief in order to clear away the viſcid ſaliva which 
is ready to ſuffocatethem. In ſome male patients there 
is an nn erection eee ee 


Pair 
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| Baker, F. R. S. dated Warſaw 
Sept. 26th, 1767, we have the following melancholy 
account of the caſes of five perſons who died. of the 
hydrophobia: © None of them quite loſt 3 
ſenſes; but they were all talking without intermiſſion, 


praying, lamenting, deſpairing, curſing, ſighing, ſpit- 
oy frothy falls, ſereechi . ſometimes belching, 
retching, but rarely vomiting. Every member is con- 


_ vulfed by fits, but moſt violently from the navel up to 
the breaſt and e N The fit comes on every 
quarter of an hour the fauces are not red, nor the 
tongue dry. The pulſe is not at all feveriſh ; and when 
the fit is over nearly like a ſound pulſe. The face 
grows -pale, then brown, and during the fit almoſt 
black; 5 „ e 2 — = poems and the 
ears tinghng ; the urine limpi t laſt they grow 
r fits are leſs violent, and ceaſe ert he 
end; the pulſe becomes, weak, intermittent, and not 
very quick; they ſweat, and at laſt the whole body 
becomes cold. They compoſe themſelves quietly as 
if to get ſleep, and ſo they expire. The blood drawn 
a few hours before death appears good in every re- 


ſped. A general obſervation was, that the lint and 
dreflings of the wounds, even when dry, were always 


black, and that when the pus was very in co- 
hour and appearance.“ In one of Dr Wolf's patients 
who. recovered, the blood ſtunk intolerably as it was 
drawn from a vein; and one of Mr Vanghan's patients 
complained of an intolerable fetid ſmell proceedin 
from the wounded part, though nobody but bimſolf 
could perceive it. In general, the violent convulſions 
ceaſe a ſhort time before death ; and even the hydro- 
pr goes off, ſo that the patients can drink freely. 
But this does not always happen; for Mr Vaughan 
mentions the caſe of a patient, in whom, when be 
had in appearance ceaſed to breathe, the ſpaſmus cyni- 
cus was obſervable, with an odd convulſive motion in 
the muſcles of the face; and the ſtrange contrariety 
which took place in the action of theſe produced the 
moſt horrid aſſemblage of features that can well be 
conceived. Of this patient alſo it was remarkable, 
that in the laſt hours of his life he ceaſed to call for 
drink, which had been his conſtant requeſt ; but was 
perpetually aſking for £ ing to eat. 
_ The hydrophobia ſeems to be a ſymptom peculiar 
to the human race; for the mad animals which com- 
municate the infection, do not ſeem to have any dread 
of water. Dr Wolf, in the letter above quoted, ſays 
in general, that cattle bit at the ſame time and by 
the fame animal (a'mad wolf). which bit the perſons 
whoſe caſes he related, died nearly with. the ſame 
frightſul raging as the men; but ſays nothing of their 
having any hydrophobia: nay, Dr James and ſome 


| others aſſert, that the hydrophobia is not always an 


attendant on rabies canina in the human race; and 
indeed it is. certain that the diſeaſe has proved mortal 
after this terrible ſymptom-has been removed. With 
regard to the ſymptoms of madneſs in dogs, they are 
very equivocal; and thoſe particularly enumerated by 
ſome authors, are only ſach as might be expected in 
dogs much heated or agitated by being violently pur- 
ſued and track. One ages indeed; if it could be 
depended upon, would determine the matter ; namely, 


though he owns 


Praftice. M E DIC IN E. 
Spann the ſemen; and the urine is forced away by the fre- 
quent return of the ſpaſms. In a letter from Dr Wolf 


is mad ; and even large dogs will not attack one of 
the ſmalleſt ſize who is infected with this diſeaſe. 
Upon this ſuppoſition they point out a method of diſ- 
covering whether a dog who hath been killed was 


275 
that all other dogs avoid and run away from one that * 


— — 


really mad or not; namely, by rubbing a piece of meat 


along the inſide of his mouth, and then offering it to 2 
found dog. If the latter eats it, it is a ſign the dog 
was not mad; but if the other rejects it with a kind 
of howling noiſe, it is certain that he was. Dr James 


tell us, that among dogs the diſeaſe is inſectious by 


ſaying in the ſame place ; and that after a kennel has 
been once infected, the dogs put into it will be for a 
conſiderable time afterwards in danger of going mad 
alſo. A remedy for this, he ſays, is, to keep geeſe 
for ſome time in the kennel. He rejects as falſe the 
opinion that dogs when going mad will not bark ; 
at there is a very conſiderable change 
in their bark, which becomes hoarſe and hollow. 

' Cauſer, c. In no diſeaſe whatever are we more 
at a loſs to diſcover the cauſes than in the hydro- 


phobia. In d 

on | y 3 though this is conteſted by ſome 
authors. It is ſaid, that the cauſes commonly aſſign- 
ed; viz. heat, er upon putrid fleſh, want of wa- 
ter, &c. are not ſufficient for producing the diſtem- 
per. It does not appear that madneſs is more frequent 
among dogs in the warm than in the cold climates ; 


« foxes, and wolves, it ſeems to come 


nay, in the iſland of Antigua, where the climate is 


very hot, and the water very ſcarce, this diſtemper 
has never, it is ſaid, been obſerved. As to putrid ali- 
ment, it ſeems natural for dogs to prefer this to any 
other, and they have been known to ſubſiſt upon it 
for a long time without any detriment, For theſe 
reaſons, they think the diſeaſe ariſes from a ſpecific 
contagion, like the ſmall-pox and meaſles among the 
human race, which, being once produced by cauſes 
unknown, continues to be propagated by the inter- 
courſe which dogs have with each other, as the diſ- 
eaſes juſt mentioned-continue to be propagated amon 
the human race by means of the intercourſe which 
they have with one another. | | 

With regard to the immediate cauſe among man- 
kind, there is not the leaſt doubt that the hydropho- 
bia is occaſioned by the ſaliva of the mad animal be- 
ing mixed with the blood. It does not appear that 


this can operate through the cuticula but, when that 


is rubbed off, the ſmalleſt quantity is ſufficient to com- 


municate the diſeaſe, and a flight ſcratch with the 


teeth of a mad animal has been found as pernicious 
as a large wound. It is certain alſo, that the infection 
has been communicated by the bites of dogs, cats, 
wolves, foxes, weaſels, ſwine, and even cocks and hens, 
when in a ſtate of madneſs. But it does not appear 
that the diſtemper is communicable from one hydro- 


phobous perſon ta another, by means of the bite, or 


any other way. Dr Vaughan inoculated a dog with 
the faliva of a hydrophobous child, but the animal 
continued. free from diſeaſe for two months; and 
though the doctor promiſed to inform the public if it 
ſhould happen to occur afterwards, nothing has hi- 
therto appeared on that ſubject. A nurſe alſo fre- 


quently kiſſed the child during this time of his diſor- 


der, but no bad conlequences enſued. 
When we attempt to inveſtigate 


M m 2 cauſe 


the nature of the 


E - 
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| ' Spaſwi cauſe of the hydrophobia by difſeQions, oyr inquiries where there is even the lighteſt reaſon to believe that Hyaropha- 
are commonly diſappointed, In two bodies opened by it has not been completely removed. Of all the means bia. 
Dr Vaughan, there was not the lealt morbid appear. of remoyal, the complete cutting out the part towhich "TT 
ance ; in the very fauces, where we might” have ex. the tooth has been applied, is unqueſtionably the moſt 
peed that the diſeaſe would have ſhown rfelf moſt to be depended upon. This practice, therefore, ſhould 
evidently, there was not che leaſt appearance even of be had'recourſe to. as foon as pofſible. The ſooner it 
inflammation. , The ſtomach, inteſtines, diaphragm, can be accompliſhed,” the better. But as it has been 
c:ſophagus, &c. were all in a natural tate : neither obſerved, that à peculiar” ſenſation” at the part af. 
do LL in authors of credit any certain accounts ot fefted” always precedes the acceſſion of the diſeaſe, 
morbid appearances in the bodies of hydrophobous even when it takes place at a late period after the bite, 
perſons after death. Dr Vaughan therefore concludes, there is good ground for believing that removal of the 
that the poiſon acts upon the nervous ſyſtem; and part may be of advantage even aſter a conſiderable 
is ſo wholly confined to it, that it may be doubted interval. But beſides removal of the contagious mat- 
whether the qualities of the blood are altered by it or ter, by cutting away the part to which it is attached, 
not; and that it acts upon the nerves by impaiting and this ſhould alſo be done by careful and long continued 
diſturbing their functions to ſuch a degree as Tpeedily waſting.” This may be done, in moſt” inſtances, 'be- 
to end in a total extinction of the vital principle. As fore à proper opportunity can be had of having re- 
to the difficulty in ſwallowing dere, believed to ac- courſe to the knife. Cold water ſhould Wrede 
company dread of the water, he treats it as a miſre- be poured upon the wound from a conſiderable height, 
preſentation, as well as that the Oe with the that the matter may be waſhed away with ſome force. 
muſcles ſubſervient to deglutition are eſpecially con- Even after removal by the knife, careful waſhing is 
cerned in this diſeaſe. e principal foundation of ſtill a neceſſary. and proper precaution And after 
the evil, he thinks, reſts on a morbid ſenfibility both both theſe, to prevent as far as can be, the poſſibility 
of the external and internal fauces. For the ſight of a of any contagious matter lurking about the wounded 
| liquid, or the application of any ſubſtance to the in- part, it ſhould not be allowed to heal, büt a diſcharge - 
ternal fauces, but more eſpecially of a fluid, inſtantly of matter thoald be ſupparted for the ſpace of ſeveral. 
excites the moſt painful feelings. Nay, the ſame weeks, by ointment with" cantharides,” or ſimilar ap- 
ſymptoms are produced by touching the external fau- plications. By theſe means there is atleaſt the beſt 
ces with a fluid, or by the contact of cold air with chance of removing the matter at a fufficiently earl) 
theſe parts; and nearly in as great a degree. But a period. And this mode of prevention ſeems to be f 
ſolid or a fluid ſubſtance being conveyed into the - more conſequence than all others put together which 
Phagus, the tranſit into the ſtomach is accompliſhed have hitherto been diſcoyered. © But beſides removal, 
with little or no impediment ; fo that in fact the diffi- prevention may alſo be obtained by the deſtruction of 
culty is ſurmounted before the patient be engaged in the contagious matter at the part; and where there is 
the action of ſwallowing. Nor is the excruciating the leaſt reaſon to think that a complete removal has 
pain, which never fails to be the companion of every not been obtained, theſe ſhould always be had recourſe 
attempt to drink, felt in the fauces and throat: it is, to. With this intention the actual cautery and burn- 
he ſays, at the ſcrobiculus cordis; to which the ſuffer- ing with gun-powder have been employed. © And the 
er applies his hand. From this laſt circumſtance, action of fire is probably one of the moſt powerful 
therefore, from the preſence of the riſus ſardonius, agents that can be uſed for this purpoſe. But recourſe 
from the muſcles of the abdomen being forcibly con- has alſo been had to waſhing both with acids and 
tracted, and from the ſenſe of ſuffocation which ſeems with alkalies. Of the former kind, vinegar has been 
to threaten the patient with immediate death, Dr chiefly uſed, but more may probably be expected from 
Vaughan has been led to think that in the hydrophobia the latter; and particularly from the cauſtic alkali, ſo 
a new ſympathy was eſtabliſhed between the fauces, the far dilated that it can be applied with ſafety : for 
diaphragm, and the abdominal muſcles. * from its influence as a ſolvent of animal mucus, it gives 
Prognoſis. When a perſon is bit, the prognoſis with a better chance of a complete removal of the matter, 
regard to the enſuing hydrophobia is very uncertam. independent of any influence in changing its nature. 
All thoſe who are Fir do not fall into the diſeaſe z It has been thought alſo, that oil applied to the part 
nay, Dr Vaughan relates that out of zo bit by a mad may be of ſervice. But if recourſe be had to it, more 
dog, only one was ſeized with the hydrophobia. . Du- active meaſures ſhould atleaſt be previouſly employed; 
ring the interval betwixt the bite and the time the dif- and even then, ſome are of opinion chat it is of ad- 
eaſe comes on, there are no ſymptoms by which we vantage to increaſe the activity of the unctuous mat- 
can judge whether it will appear ornot. When once ter by combining it with mercury. V 
it hach made its appearance, the prognoſis is exceed- On theſe grounds, and by theſe means, we are in- 
ingly fatal. | clined to think that the action of this contagion- on: 
Prevention and Cure. Tt has been generally allowed the ſyſtem, after it has been applied by the bite of a 
by practitioners, that though the hydrophobia may rabid animal, may be moſt effectually prevented. But 
be prevented, yet it can ſeldom if ever be cured after after this action has once taken place, no remedy has 
it has made its appearance. The moſt eſſential part yet been diſcovered on which much dependence can 
of the treatment therefore depends on the proper uſe be put. A very great variety of articles indeed 
of means of prevention. The great objects to be aim- have at different periods been held forth as infallible, 
ed at in prevention, are, in the firſt place, the com- both in the prevention and cure of this affection; but 
plete removal of the contagious matter as ſoon as poſ- their reputation has, perhaps, univerſally been found- 
ſible; or, fecondly, means of deſtroying it at the part, ed on their being given to people, who, though 8850 
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Spaſmi " bit by n madig, Were yet ak mnkected with he oon; beſt be judged from the weng well eee ee 


+, 


£ Prafice? 


ien. > And thi happily, either from the tooth be. caſes. 
ing cleaned in making the bits, or not being covered Ia the beginning Weben I 728, u young gen 
with contagious matter, is by no means an unfrequent tleman, aged 17, was bit by a dog in the middle- 


Occurrence. Mankind, however, even from the earli- 
eſt ages, have never been without ſome boafted ſpeci-' 
fie; Which has been held forth as an infallible remedy 
| 2 chis affection till fatal experience demonſtrated the- 


Dr Boerhaave Has given a pretty full cata- 


55 — wt thoſe” ſpecifics from the days of Galen to his 
On time; and concludes, that no dependence is to 


be put in any of them. It is now, therefore, altoge- 


ther unnecpllary to take. notice of burnt crabs; the 
hyzna's ſkin, mithridate with tin, liver of the ra- 


big ammal, or a variety of other pretended remedies 
for this diſeaſe,” proved by experience to be totally in- 
_ efficacious. But although no greater confidence is 
perhaps to be put on ſpecifies of modern Nr it wilt 
de roper that theſe ſhould be mentioned. 

thing in cold water, eſpecially in the 44 100 
driaking a-water for a certain time, have been pre- 
ſcribed, and by ſome aceounted à certain preventive. 
When this was known to fail, a long courſe of anti- 
phlogiſtic regimen, violent ſubmerſion in water, even 
to danger of drowning, and keeping the wounded place 
open with cauteries, were recommended. To this ex- 


treme ſeverity Dr Mead objected; and in his treatiſe 


on this ſubject endeavours to ſhow, that in all ages the 
greateſt ſacceſs has been reaped from diuretics, for 
which "reaſon he propoſes the following powder: 
Take aſh-coloured ground-liverwort, hal Fan ounce; 
black-pepper, two drachms : reduce them ſeparately to 
powder, then mix them OT „This powder was 
firſt publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, by 
Mr Dampier; in whoſe family it had been kept as 
ſecret for many years. But this medicine, which was bs 
ſerted in former editions of the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias, under the name or Pulvis Ati! us, 
has long loſt its credit. 

There is a famous Eaſt-India e ee 
of 24 grains of native and as much factitious cinnabar; 
made into a powder with 16 grains of muſk. * This is 
called the Tonguin medicine, and muſt be taken in 
a tea-cupful of arrac or brandy; and is ſaid to ſe- 
cure the patient for 30 days, at the expiration of 
which it is to be repeated; but if he has any ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, it muſt be repeated in three hours, 
_ which is ſaid to be ſufficient for a cure. The firſt doſe 
is to be taken as ſoon after the bite as poſſible. 
Another celebrated remedy is Palmarius's powder, 
compoſed of the leaves of rue, vervain, ſage, polypody, 
wormwood, mint, mug wort, balm, betony, St John's. 
wort, and leſſer centaury. Theſe herbs muſt be ga- 
thered in their prime, dried ſeparately in the ſhade, 
and then powdered. The doſe is a drachm, or a drachm 
and an half, taken every day. 

A remedy which might) promiſe to he more effica- 


cious than any of thoſe hitherto mentioned is mercu- 


ry. This hath been recommended in frictions, and 
to be taken inwardly in the form of calomel and tur- 
bith- mineral, in order if poſſible to raife a flight ſali- 
vation, on which the efficacy was thought to depend. 
Beſides this, veneſection, opium, the bark, and cam- 
phor, have been tried in very lar 155 quantities; the 
warm bath; and, in ſhort, every thing which human 
mvention could ſuggeſt; but with what ſucceſs, can 


finger of the right-hand about the middle of the nail. 


In the beginning of January 1729, he complained of 
pain in that finger reaching along the back of the 
hand to the elbow. In rhe 


ed; but became worſe every hour, and at laſt quite 


furious and outrageous. The bandage was thrown off 


from his arm, and he loſt about 20 ounces of blood 


befides what had formerly been taken from him. This, 
however, made no abatement of the ſ ymptoms, and 


he died the ſame night. oy 


In 1753, a woman, ſeized with the hydrophobin i in 


conſequenceof thebite of a dog ſuppoſed tobe mad, was 
treated in the following manner by Dr Nugent. Firſt ſhe 
was blooded to about 15 ounces ; ſhe took 15 grains of 


mulſk in powder, and alongſt with it a pill of two 


grains of pure opium, every three hours. A plaſter 
of galbanum, with half an ounce of pure opium, was 
laid to her neck and throat. She began to take theſe 


medicines on a Saturday morning, an hour or two 


after the dread of water had commenced. In. the 
evening ſhe was a little eaſier at intervals. The muſk 
and opium pill were continued as before, and the 


hand that was bit was ordered to be chafed with 


warm ſalad oil ſeveral times a day. Only two. pa- 
pers of powder and two pills were taken in the night, 
for the laſt made her ſick and vomit. She had little 
or no ſleep, but lay pretty quiet. —On Sunday, 20 
ounces of blood were taken away, and a clyſter with 
antimonial wine injected : the pills and powders were 
continued as before. On Sunday evening ſhe could 


| ſwallow liquids a little better, and ſhe lay quiet moſt 


of the night. On Monday her ſwallowing was greatly 
better. The muſk and opium were continued, and 
twelve ounces more of blood were taken from: her ; 
the plaſter was renewed with only two drachms of 
opium, and the oil was uſed as before. At night ſhe 
was better; her hand eaſy; and by a continuance of 
theſe remedies ſhe recovered, —This was the caſe which 
chiefly brought opium into reputation. 
The following caſes publiſhed by M. Default, a 


Foe, firſt brought mercury into reputation.— 


Four men were bitten by the ſame wolf, on the ſame 
day, at the ſame hour. They were dipped in ſalt- 
water, and came back perſuaded that they had no- 
thing to fear. Some days after, one of them felt a 
numbed pain about his ſcars, while the ſears themſelves 
grew hard and roſe like an embroidery : he was ſoon 
after ſeized with the uſual ſymptoms, as was alſo ano- 
ther. The ſon of the former likewiſe began to feel a 
pain about the cicatrices, and a ſwelling with hardneſs; 


as did alſo the fourth. They were ordered to rub a 


drachm and a half of the mercurial or blue ointment 
upon the cicatrices and about the whole arm. This 
was repeated three days ſucceſſively, and then every 
other day: after the fifth friction, he allowed an in- 
terval of two days. Befides this, they took every day 
a drachm-and an half of Palmarius's powder. After the: 
third friction the cicatices grew flat and ſott, the pain 


Wend 


night between the fixth 
and ſeventh days of that month he became hot and 
reſtleſs: emollient and anodyne fomentations were ap- 
plied; but the pain became very ſharp, and the hy- 
drophobia came on in the night-time. | He was blood- 


In the middle of April 1767, ſeventeen people 
A NTT 1 


of Warſaw by a mad wolf. One of theſe; an 
was 


Eleven of the others applied to Dr Wolf on the 


ninth day. Their wounds were all deeply ſcarified ; 


diligently waſhed and fomented with vinegar, ſalt, and 
theriaca; and kept open till the Soth day, in thoſe 
who lived ſo long. Every two weeks they were 
blooded largely, and were purged every _ with 
ſalts and jalap. Their diet was moſtly le, and 
_ drink _ and water. INE all eat oe 
could be got of the herbs matriſylva and anagallis flore 

niceoz — they all took often the Wen, Palmarii. 

he cinereui terre} i could not be got, or it 
would alſo have been preſcribed. Beſides the 
treatment, two were rubbed- daily with a drachm of 
mercurial ointment, and had their purges with calo- 
mel. 'Two took every day four ounces-of vinegar, 
three drachms tincture of poppies, and half an ounce: 
of rob ſambuci every night. One took every day 
16 grains of camphor, with four ſcruples of ſalt- 


| petre, and at night half an ounce of rob ſambuci. 


— Two took 24 grains of muſk, with 50 grains of 
cinnabar. Other two took from 40 to — of 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, prepared with quick. lime; 
and the laſt took a ſcruple of cryſtallized ſalt of tartar 
made by the mixture of a little ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
with a ſolution of that ſalt, i | 
One of the firſt who uſed the mercurial 'ointment 
was ſeized with the hydrophobia on the 22d day, im- 
mediately after being well purged with calomel. He 
was blooded copiouſly, planged- abundantly in cold 
water, and had ſeveral clyſters adminiſtered, without 
effect. Two pounds of oil, and as much of drink, 
were poured down by force; alſo a drachm of ſalt of 
tartar and half adrachm of muſk were given in three 
doſes, He then began to drink freely, but died the 
third day. His companion then left off the uſe of 
mercury, and took 80 drops a-day of Dippel's animal 
oil, till he had taken ſix drachms of it; after which 
he went on with 100 drops daily of ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac made wich ala. et, i 
One of thoſs who took the vinegar fell ſick the 33d 
day. He was immediately blooded,” and vomited 
with ipecacuanha. This man was too ſtrong to make 
experiments on by force: he refuſed every thing, and 
died the third day, His companion, on old man, be- 
gan to be ſeized in the ſame manner: he was purged 
with ſalts, took the morſulæ balſami Peruviani, and 
drank lemonade. He reccvered, and uſed aſterwards 
100 drops of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac daily. This was 
the patient formerly mentioned, whoſe blood had the 
ſetid ſmell. | | 
The man who-uſed the camphor fell ſick the 33d 
day. He was thrice copioully blooded, was plunged 


; and a 


into the city that ſame day, and | 
e fur i che 62d day, and died the third day aſter. No farther 
attempt was made to ſaye her life, he beiag then at a 


nearly "drowned. © He was clyft 


= great 9 
he vomited more than 5 
without 
A gi 


diſtance. Her companion, a nt women, then 


left off the muſk, and took in its dad W of fol 
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quantity of drink; by 
times abundauce of | 


is with e&e&, He himfelf forced down with incredible 
r averſion and labour, | 


. 


40th day. She ſuffered terribly in the night, but leſs 
in the day time. Beſides the uſual frraptoms, ſhe had 


great pain and ſwelling in her belly. AN of 
„ but 


two days ſhe drank about two bottles of 


would taſte no other liquor. The Doctor ordered her 


to mix an equal quantity of oil with her brandy, and 


to take every day two boluſes of caſtor arid opium. 
She recovered: and at laſt took two doſes of rurbith- 5 


mineral, by which ſhe was vomited and purged, _ 
; Aker the 8oth day, all the ſurviving people took 
thrice the turbith-mineral, except the p 
man; and they afterwards continued 
medicines to the rooth dar, 

On theſe caſes Dr Wolf makes the fo 
ſervations.— Thus we ſee, that the bark, the mer- 
cury, the acids, the maſk, the feeding on the moſt fa- 


- * 
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mous herbs, the ſweating, dhe cure antiphlogiſtica;. 
are no ſpecifics. 1 don ane to 472 che 
is not yet over; and there are 


alkalies: the dan 

ſtill four people 

as my patients“ | | 525 
The following cafe by Dr Raymond of Marſeilles, 


ſhows the inefficacy of mercury even as a preventive. 
En the 19th of July 1765, Mr Boyer, aged 25, of 
a bloated cachectie habit, was bit by a mad dog in the 
: the wound extended half way 
round, bled freely, and was like a 
patient's legs had been ſwelled for a conſiderable time 


ioferior part of the 1 
5 great ſeratch The 


before the accident; and there were alſo two ulcers in 
the other leg. Some hours after the accident, the ac- 


tual cautery was applied to the wound. The Doctor was 


not preſent at this operation; but the part around the 
bite was rubbed with mercurial ointment immediately 


; after, and the eſchar was dreſſed with the ſame oint- 
ment. The eſchar was ſeparated on the ſirſt day, but 


regna nt wo · 


che dreſſing was continued till the wound was cicatri- 


ſed. The ſecond day a bolus of four grains of turbith 
and eight grains of camphor- was exhibited. This 


procured a conſiderable evacuation both by vomit and 
ſtool, and a. ſpitting N 
the bitten leg was rubbed with mercurial ointment: in 


the ſpace of a month the frictions were repeated fire 


times on both legs, three drachms of mercurial oint- 
ment. being uſed in each friction. During the ſame 


time the bolus was five times repeated; and this treat- 


ment kept up a ſlight falivation to the 4oth day. The 
evening of the third day he took the Tonguin medicine, 


called alſo Sir George Cobb's. powoder, in a bolus ; which 


vomired him briſkly. 'Thispowder was repeated ſeven 
or eight times in the month, generally with the fame 


effect. During the firſt ſeven or eight days he got four 


times, 


- alſo came on. The third day 


vv 
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6 — deactns of the: congatite fore 
Picco, or gathered and powdered. The 44ſt day, 
the turbith bolus was 


he was bathed in the ſea, and continued the 22 
for two days more. On the 94th he was ſeized with 
the diſtemper; and died on the 76th ſeemingly ſufſo- 
rated or ftra his mouth covered with flaver, and 
his face bloated. He loſt his ſenſes not above half a 
quarter of an hour before his death. The pulſe was 
quiet the whole time., The Doctor ſays he bas rea- 
_ fon to ſuſpect the wound was not well cauterized, 

_ ©. Another inſtance is mentioned by the ſame author, 
of a pregnant woman bit by the ſame dog and on the 
ſame day with Mr Boyer, who was never ſeized with 
the di r. She was treated in much the ſame 
manner with him, and ſalivated a little more. But 
he was bit through a. ſhamoy leather ſhoe, which 
mult neceſſarily have cleaned the animal's teeth of the 
poiſonous faliva before they reached her ſkin, and to 
this we are naturally led to aſcribe her ſafety. One of 
Dr Wolf's patients alſo was a pregnant woman, and 
was not ſeized with the diſtemper. Perhaps women 
in a ſtate of pregnancy may be leſs liable to this di- 
{temper than others; dut it is more probable that the 
contagion was not communicate. 

The fame author tells us, « there are many examples 
of the i of mercurial frictions. A furgeon of 
Marſeilles treated a girl about 12 years of age bit by 
a mad dog, with mercurial frictions; applying them 
as in the luer wenerea: yet the died of the hydro- 
Phobia on the 35th day. Her wound was not dau- 
In the following caſe all the moſt powerful remedies 

 weretried.—Inthe afternoon of the 2gth of Aug. 1778, 
Dr Vaughan was called to a boy of 20, 45g of age 

Jabouring under a hydrophobia. He had been bit on 
the wriſt by a cat about a month before; of which the 
marks remained, but without any ulcer, or even the 
ſmalleſt appearance of inflammation. Aboutthe middle 
of the day before Dr Vaughan ſaw him, he began to 
complain of a painin the part-bitten, which aſcended up 
the arm, and affected the temple on that ſide ; ſoon af- 
ter which he ſwallowed liquids with reluctance and dif- 
ficulty. He was put into the warm bath for three 
quarters of an hour, during which time he was eaſier : 
he had a clyſter of five ounces of freſh broth, and 30 
drops of laudanum, injected immediately after his co- 
ming out af it; a liniment conſiſting of three drachms 
of ſtrong mercurial ointment, with the ſame quantity of 
oil of amber, was rubbed upon the ſhoulders and back; 
two pills of a grain of flowers of zinc, and half a grain 

of cuprum ammoniacum, were taken every three or four 
hours; and a medicated atmoſphere was prepared for 
him, by burning gum ammoniac in his room. As thefe 
remedies were not attended with any good effect, each 
doſe of pills was ordered to contain two grains of cu- 
prum ammaniacum, the ſame. quantity of opium, three 
grains of flowers of zinc, and ten grains of aſafœtida; 
_ whillt a ſolution of that fetid gum, with a drachm of 
laudanum was adminiſtered as a clyſter. Theſe pills, 
though repeated every four hours, afforded not the 
fmalleſt relief, nor did they ſhow the leaſt action on the 
frame. At laſt the Doctor reſolved to put in pratice 
the defperate vemedy mentioned by Van Helmont; of 
"throwing the patient into cold water and keeping him 


preſcribed for the ſeventh time 3 


has. been analyſed, and the ow" Hy 


publiſhed by Dr Heyſham as perfectly 


ſervant-maid who was bitten in the leg 
ſter was bitten, likewiſe took the ſame remedy. About 


trans 
chere till he is almoſt drowned. Withthis view lenge Hydropho- 
t, bia. 


tub of cold water, well ſaturated with common 
was prepared, into which the 
over head and ears, and there held until he ceafed to 
ſtruggle. He was then taken out again, and the ſame 
operation repeated until he became ſo quiet that the 
Doctor was under apprehenſtons that a total extinction 
.of life would take place. He was then wrapped up in 
a blanket and put to bed, and he remained more quiet 
than he had formerly been; but all his former reſtleſs- 
nefs ſoon returned, his pulſe ſank, and he died about 
two'clock in the morning. | 
Another celebrated antidote againſt the poiſon of a 
mad dog hath been known for ſome years by the name 
of the Crnmytirk medicine. The true compoſition of 
this is kept a ſecret by the proprietors; however, it 
compoſition 
milar to it in 
A „ | 
«© Take half an ounce of chalk, three drachms of 
Armenian bole, ten grains of alum, one drachm of 
elecampane in powder; mix them altogether, and 
add fix drops ot oil of aniſe.  _ 
They mult certainly be very credulous who can put 
confidencein ſuch an inſigniſicant medicine as a preſer- 
vative againſt the hydrophobia : however, there is a 
poſſibility that there may be ſome unknown ingredient 
in the genuine powder; for it is. difficult to analyſe 
powders after the ingredients are thoroughly mixed 
together. The efficacy of the medicine therefore muſt 
depend onthe virtues of that unknown ingredient, if 


any ſuch there be. The following caſes, however, too 
well determine that it is not infallible, as was at firſt 


pretended. Inall probability, as well as many others, 
its repatation alſo is ſolely Teſted on its being exhibi- 
ted in many caſes where no contagion was communi- 
cated to the perſon bit, and while of courſe no diſ- 
eaſe could take place. | | 
On the 14th of February 1774, Mr Bellamy of 


Holborn, aged 40, was bit by a cat, which was killed 


the fame morning. The following day he took the 


celebrated Ormſkirk medicine, ſold by Hill and Berry 


in Hill-Sreet, Berkeley-Square, and conformed in 
every veſpect to the directions given by the vender. A 
before her ma- 


the middle of April Mr Bellamy complained of a pain 


in his right knee, which he ſuppoſed to be rheumatic, 


and which continued and increaſed till the 7th of June, 


when he got ſome pills of calomel, ipecacuanba, and 


fil. ſapon. from an apothecary, which huxham's tinc- 
ture of the bark in ſmall doſes. In ſix days more he 
had a titillation in the urethra, a contraQion of the 
ſcrotum and penis to a degree of pain, and an emu- 
ſion of ſemen after making water, to which he had 


frequent calls. The medicines were diſcontinued ; and 


on the x6th of that month the hydrophobia came on, 


and Dr Fothergill was called. Six ounces of blood were 
taken from his arm, and a bolus of a fcruple of native 


cinnabar and half a fcruple of muſk _— every 
ſour hours. Thediſtemper manifeſtly inereaſed through 


the day. In the evening. a clyſter was injeRed, and 
ſeveral times repeated during the night ; he had been 
put into the warm bath, and two drachms of ſtrong 
mercurial ointment rubbed into his legs and _ 0 

| | "1; 
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boy was plunged 
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v1 SY lümſelf He was greatly relieved by the warm bath 


rubbed on the cer vic 


to the throat. 


and fix drachms confectio Damocritis. 


' while he continued in it, but the ſymptoms returned 


with increaſed violence in the tight! The. next day, 
being greatly. worſe, he was, blooded to as great a 
quantity. as he'tould beat, had the warm bath and 


5 elyſters: repeated, and half an ounce of mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed into his thighs and legs. Pills of opium 


were preſcribed, but he did not take them. He died 
the ſame night, at half an hour after 12, This patient 
was a man of great reſolution, and could. in part con- 
quer.his averſion at water. He ſeemed to have total- 
ly forgot the accident of the bite; and caſually ſaid, 
that he thought this diſorder reſembled the hydropho- 
bia, without ſuppoſing that he was afflicted with that 


diſtemper at the time. The bite on the girl's leg re- 


fuſed to heal, baffled: the art of a young ſurgeon. who 
attempted to cure it, and continued a, running ulcer 
for a long time. . She did not fall into. the hypropho- 


bia. Hence Dr Fothergill thinks it prabable, that 


keeping the wounds made by the teeth of mad animals 


open for a long time, would probably be of ſervi Ag 


theſe artificial drains appear not to have been attended 
with ſucceſs. | 


On the 16th of November 1773, Thomas Nourſe, | 
a ſtrong healthy boy of 14, was admitted into the Lei- 


ceſter infirmary ; having been that day month bitten 
by a mad fox-hound. The wound was a large lacerated 
one on the cheek, and bled very freely on being inflicted. 


The day after he was bit he went to the ſea, where he 


was dipped with all the ſeverity uſually practiſed un- 
der ſo diſagreeable an operation. The Ormſkirk me- 
dlicine WAS alſo adminiſtered with all due care. It was 
bought of the perſon in Leiceſter who is deputed by 


the proprietor to ſell it for him. A common adheſive 


plaſter was applied to the part after ſea-bathing ; and 
in the courſe of a month, without any further trouble, 
the wound was healed ; excepting a ſmall portion, 


ſomewhat more than an inch in length, and in breadth 


about one-tenth. This yielded no diſcharge, and was 
quite in a cicatrizing ſtate. Five days before his ad- 
miſſion into the infirmary, he began to complain of a 


tightneſs over his temples, and a pain in his head: in 


two-days the hydrophobia began to appear; and at its 
commencement he complained of a boiling beat in his 
ſtomach, which was continuallyaſcending to the fauces. 
The diſeaſe was pretty ſtrong when he came to the in- 
firmary. He got a bolus of a ſeruple of muſk with 
two grains of opium; then a compolition of 15 grains 
of muſk, one of turbith mineral, and five grains of 
opium, was directed to be taken every third hour; 
an ounce of the ſtronger mercurial ointment was to be 
vertebræ and ſhoulders, and an 
embrocation of two ounces of laudanum, and half an 
ounce of acetum ſaturninum, was direfted to be applied 
But by this laſt he was thrown into 
convulfions, and the ſame effect followed though his 
eyes were firſt covered with a napkin. The embroca- 


tion was therefore changed for a plaſter of three 


drachms of powdered camphor, half an ounce of opium, 


* theſe medi- 
cines the diſeaſe ſeemed to be ſomewhat ſuſpended, but 


tte ſymptoms returned with violence in the evening. 


His medicine was repeated at ſeven; and at eight 


— 


* 
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five grains of- opium were'exhibited without nuit 
turbith. At nine, another ounce of mercurial oint- 
ment was rubbed upon the ſhoulders, and half an 


n 


Pfacdice. 
1 ho- 
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ounce of laudanum with fix ounces of © mutton. 


broth was injected into the inteſtines, but to no-pur- 
poſe. A larger doſe of opium was then given, but 
with as little effect as the former, and he died the 


Hme night. 


In the month of September 1754, 2 farmer; aged 
-25, was bit by a mad dog, whole teeth made a flight 
wound in the fore-finger of the left hand. He was * 


ped, as uſual, in the ſea; and drank the ſea - water for 
ſome time on the ſpot, which operated briſkly as 4 
purge. - He continued well till the 6th of June follow. 
ing, when he firſt felt a pain in that hand and arm; for 


which he bathed in a river that evening, ſuppoſing that 
it had been a rheumatic complaint. 


and the part was afterwards covered with the cataplaſ- 


ma c aymino, to which was added an ounce of opium. 


An embrocation was applied to the region of the ſto- 


mach with continued friction, conſiſting of half an 
.ounce of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ten drachms oil olive, 


fix drachms of oil of amber, and ten drachms of lauda- 
num. Two ounces of ſtrong mercurial ointment were 


rubbed upon the ſhoulders and back; and as a further 


means of kindling a ptyaliſm ſpeedily, he received the 


e next day he 
was ſick ; and in the evening was ſeized with a violent 
yomiting, Which continued all that night and till the 
middle of the next day, when it was ſucceeded by the 
hydrophobia. He was treated with the warm bath; 
à prevent ive; but in ſome of Dr WolPs patients, had a purgative clyſter injected; and as ſoon as it had 
operated, a ſecond was given, conſiſting of four ounces 
of oil, and balf an ounce of laudanum: half an ounce 
of ſtrong mercurial ointment was rubbed on the fauces, 


ſmoke of cinnabar into the mouth by throwing a 
drachm of that ſubſtance now and then upon a hot 


iron: he was alſo directed to take every four hours 


a bolus of 15 grains of muſk, three grains of turbich 


mineral, and four grains of opium. He was eaſier 
while in the warm bath, and during the application of 


the ointment; but died the ſame. night about two | 


o'clock. - k 


s 1 


Many other inſtances might be adduced of the in- 


efficacy of this pretended ſpecific : the; danger ot ac- 


.quieſcing in which, will, it is hoped, ereate a due de- 
gree of caution in thoſe to whom they who are ſo un- 


fortunate as to be bit by a mad animal may commit 


themſelves. Another remedy may alſo be mentioned 
as having had the reputation of being ſometimes ſuc- 


.ceſsful in this diſeaſe; which is chiefly employed in 
different parts of India, particularly in the territory 


of Tanjore. The medicine to which we now allude 


contains indeed ſeveral articles which are altogether 


unknown in our materia medica: but it contains at 
leaſt one very powerful ſubſtance well known to us,. 
.viz. arſenic. This medicine, known by the name of 


the Snake Pills, as being principally employed againſt . 
the bite of the moſt venomous ſnakes, is directed to 


be prepared in the following manner, 
Take white arſenic, of the roots of nelli navi, of 
nevi-viſham, of the kernels of the ner valum, of pep - 
per, of quickſilver, each an equal quantity. The 
quickſilver is to be rubbed with the juice of the wild 
cotton till the globules are perfectly re. 5 
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levigated, the other ingre- 
are thento be added, and 


every morning for fome length of time. Of this. re 
y European praftitioners have, we believe, as y 


It was aboye ob- 


eception. 


ſerved, that the hydrophovia is by no means the in- 


which is by no means ſo dangerous: Indeed two of 
Dr Wolf's patients recovered, where the diſeaſe ſeems 


to have been perfectly genuine: but in theſe the poi- 
ſon ſeemed to vent itſelf partly on ſome other place 
beſides the nervous ſyſtem. In one the blood 


_ evidently infected, as it had an abominable fœtor; 


and the other had a violent pain and ſwelling in the 
belly. In all the others, it ſeemed to have attacked 
only the nervous ſyſtem ; which perhaps has not the 
ſame ability to throw off any ↄffending matter as the 

nd dJ TIE ne 
Idere is, however, a poſſibility that the prodigious 
affections of the neryes may ariſe only from a vitiated 
ſtate of the gaſtric. juices; for it is well known, that 
the moſt terrible convulſions, nay 
itſelf, will ariſe from an affection of the ſtomach, with- 
out any bite of a mad animal. This ſeems to be 
ſomewhat confirmed from one of Dr Wolf 5 patients, 
who, though he vomited more than 50 times, yet {till 
threw up a frothy matter, which therefore was ęvi- 

Vol. . "IVES * 1 * r © 


caſions, we would be certain to 
the ſtomachic juices ; and thus might free 
from thoſe intolerable ſpaſms which always occaſion 


the hydrophobia, 
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MEDICINE. 1 
dently ſecreted into the ſlomach, juſt as a continual. Ir 


vomiting, of bilious matter ſhows a continual and ex- 


traordinary ſecretion of bile. Dr Wolf himſelf adopts 
this hypotheſis fo far as to ſay, that perhaps the ſerum 


may. become frothy ; but in blood drawn from a vein 
not the leaſt fault appears either in the ſerum or craſſa- 


mentum. He affirms, howeyer, that the duodenum 
appears to be one of the parts firſt and principally af- 


$ > 4 ; 


. : 


tected ; and as it is not inflamed, it would ſeem that 


the affection it fuſtains muſt ariſe from the yitiated ſtate 


bits naices.” 3 
Be this as it will, however, in the hydrophobia, the 


ſtomach ſeems totally, or in a great meaſure, to loſe 


the 1777 which at other times it poſſeſſes. Two 
grains of cuprum ammoniacum were 8 given 
to a. child of eight years of age without effect; hut 


this doſe would occafion violent vomiting in a frong 


healthy man. Something or other therefore mutt 
have prevented this fubſtance from acting on the ner- 
vous coat of the ſtomach ; and this we can only ſup- 


poſe to haye been the exceedingly diſordered fate of 


the gale ice winch eeationed fuck! violent itrjea 
tion through the whole body that the weaker ſtimulus 


of the medicine was entirely loſt. It would ſeem 


proper therefore to conſider the ſtomach in hydro- 
phobic caſes as really containing a poiſonous matter, 


which could not be expelled by vomiting, becauſe it 
is renewed as faſt as evacuated. | The indication 


therefore muſt be, to change its nature by ſuch medi- 


eines as are certainly more powerful than the poiſon; 
and this indication will naturally lead us to think of 
large doſes of alkaline ſalts. Theſe, it is certain, will 


roy any animal-ſubſtance with which they come in 


contact, and render even the poiſon fof ſerpents in- 


active. By exhibiting a few doſes of them, larger 


no doubt than what could be ſafely d 


che patient 


death in ſuch a ſhort time. Dr Wolf ſeems in- 
clined to think that volatile alkalies were of ſer- 
vice; but the above hypotheſis would incline us to 
uſe rather the fixed kind. At any rate, it ſeems 
vain for phyſicians to truſt much to the power of 
opium, mercury, muſk, or cinnabar, either ſingly or 
combined in any poſſible way. The bark has alſo 
failed, and the moſt celebrated ſpecifics have been 
found ineffectual. Alkalies are the next moſt powerful 


remedies which the materia medica affords and they | 


cannot be more unſucceſsful than the others have ge- 
„ e PRE > oy R 
Another remedy which ſeems adapted to change the 


nature of the gaſtric juices is ardent ſpirits. In one 


of Dr walk patients hes bottles of brandy fem to 
haye effected a cure, The oil mixed with it was of 


no efficacy in other caſes, and the opium and turbith 


ſeem not to have been exhibited till the worſt was paſt. 
In this caſe the diſeaſe ſeems to have attacked the 
vaſcular as well as the nervous ſyſtem. mn... 

In all the patients the warm bath-ſeems to have been 
a palliative, and a very powerful one, and as ſuch it 
ought neyer to be omitted, though we can by no 


means truſt to it as a radical cure; and the above hi- 


ſtories abundantly ſhow, that though the warm bath 
and opium may palliate for a ſhort time, the cauſe on 
© Ni 10 CHAS I» it. If LEFT I WE, * 53 n * Wich 
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sratmi Which the ſpaſins depend is ſtill going on and increa- 


334 


ſing, till at laſt the ſymptoms become too ſtrong to be 

iated even for a moment by any medicine however 
powerful. At any rate, the abovementioned hypo- 
theſis ſuggeſts a new indication, which, if attended 
to, may perhaps lead to uſeful diſcoveries.” In caſes 
where putreſcent bile. is abundantly ſecreted, columbo 


root and vegetable acids are recommended to change 
the nature of the poiſon which the body is perpetua ol 


in itſelf. Where corroſive mercury bath 


producin "ITt y 
Nn ſwallowed, alkaline ſalt is recommended to de- 


ſtroy the poiſon which nature cannot expel by vomit- 
mg; and why ſhould not ſomething be attempted to 
deſtroy the poiſon which the ſtomach ſeems to ſecrete 
in the hydrophobia, and which nature attempts to ex- 
pel, though in vain, by violent efforts to vomit? 

But whatever plan may be ere, in the hopes of 
curing this dreadful malady any of the ſymptoms 
have made their appearance, we ought" in every in- 
ſtance of the accident that gives riſe to it, to direct our 
immediate care to prevention, as being perhaps the only 
real ground of hope: And the moſt cettain and effi- 
cacious way of preventing the ill conſequences, is in- 


ſtantly (if it may be done) to cut out the piece in 
the place that happens to be bitten. Dr James, in- 


deed, ſays, that he would have little opinion of cut- 
ting or cauteriſing, if ten minutes were ſuffered to 
elapſe from the receiving of the bite before the opera- 
tion was performed. But in an inau diſſertation 
lately publiſhed at Edinburgh by Dr Parry, the author 


is of opinion that exciſion will be of uſe a conſiderable 


time after the bite is received. He adopts this opi- 
nion from what happens in the ſmall-pox, where the 
blood does not ſeem to receive the infection till ſome 
or A after inoculation has been performed. A ſecond 
inflammation, he tells us, then takes place, and the jn- 
fection is conveyed into the blood. In like man- 


ner, when the hydrophobous infection is about to be 


conveyed into the blood according to him, the wound, 
or its cicatrix, begins. again to be inflamed ; and it is 
this ſecond inflammation which does all the miſchief, 
Exciſion, or the cautery, will therefore be effectual 
any time betwixt the bite and the ſecond inflammation 
of the wound. Without implicitly truſting to this 
doctrine, however, or conſidering it as in any degree 


| aſcertained in what manner the poiſon diffuſes itſelf, 


by what marks its progrefs may be known, or how 
ſoon the ſyſtem may be irremediably tainted with its 
malignity, it is undoubtedly fafeſt not to loſe unne- 
ceſſarily a moment's time in applying the knife, This, 
or a. dilation of the wound if it be ſmall, Dr Vaughan 
conſiders as the only prophylactics that can be de- 


pended upon. In the latter caſe, he directs to fill the 
wound with gunpowder, and ſet fire to it; which 


would produce a laceration of the part, and poſſibly 
the action of ignited powder upon the poiſon may have 
ite uſe. In all caſes, likewiſe, after theſe practices 
have been employed, the wound ſhould be prevented 
from healing tox ſome length of time. | 


Sp. IT. The Spontanrows HyprornoBa 
Hydrophobia ſpontanea, Sauv. ſp. 2, OT, 
This diſeaſe very much reſembles the former, ſo that 


it has undoubtedly been often miſtaken for it. It has 
been known to come on from an inflammation of the 


cident happened, and was attended with ſymptoms 


— muſk, or other antiſpaſmodics; and in putrid 
evers, where it was cured by evucuating the inteſtinal 
canal of the putrid matters by repeated elyſters. A 
very good method of diſtinguiſhing the two is, thatin 
the ſpontaneous hydrophobia the patient is much more 
delirious than in the genuine | 
mentioned in the Medical Eſſays of this ſymptom at- 


tending the inflammation of the ſtomach, the patient 


raved in the moſt extraordinary manner. Dr Raymond 
ſays he remembers a ſpontaneous hydrophobia attended 
ith madneſ3 ; and in almoſt all the caſes of hydropho- 
bia which are ſaid to have been cured, the patient 


was very delirious. Dr Nugent's patient was very | 
frequently delirious, and dreaded dogs as well as wa- 


ter, In the Medical Tranſactions a caſe is communi- 
cated by W. Wrightſon ſurge on in Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham, of canine madneſs ſucceſsfully treated. This mad- 
neſs indeed came on after the. bite of a dog ſaid to 
be mad: but it appeared only four days after the ac- 


very unlike any of thoſe abovementioned ; for he ſud- 
denly ſtarted up in a fit of delirium, and ran out of 
the houſe, and after being brought in, caught hold of 
the hot bars of the grate which held the fire : Where- 
as, in the true hydrophobia, the patients dread the 
fire, light, or any thing which makes a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the ſenſes, exceedingly. It is probable, 
therefore, that this was only a ſpontaneous hydropho- 


bia, eſpecially as it readily yielded to veneſection, 3 


drops of laudanum, and' pills of a grain and an h 
of opium given every three hours, ſome boluſes of 
muſk and cinnabar, &c. while in ſome of the former 


caſes as much opium was given to a boy as would have 
deprived of life the ſtrongeſt healthy man had he ſwal- 


lowed it; and yet this amazing quantity produced 


ſcarce any effect. This patient alſo dreaded the fight 


of a dog. | 
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_ Paranoiz, Yog. Claſs IX. 3 : 

Deliria. Sauv. Claſs VIII. Ord. III. Sag. Claſs XI. 
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Ideales, Lin. Claſs V. Ord. I. 


_ Genvs LXV. AMENTIA. 
| | FoLLy, or [diotiſm. 1 

Amentia, Sauv. gen. 233. Hop. 337. Sag. 346. 

Moroſis, Lin. DEE Ip a Wi 90 "I oy | 
Stupiditas, Moroſis, Fatnitas, Fog. 336. 

Amneſia, Sauv. gen. 237. Sag. 347. 

Oblivio, Lin. 107. Vog. 338. | 

Memoriæ debilitas, Funck. 120. 2 


Guus LXVI. MELANCHOLIX. 
 MzLancnouy Madneſs. 


 Melancholia, Sauv. 234. Lin. 71. Vog. 332. 
Sag. 3477 Boerb. 1089. Juncit. ii 8 
Dæmonomania, Saus, gen. 236. Sag. 348. 
Dæmonia, Lin. 69. TIE 
| Nause W 
araphobia, Lin. 75. ARES 
Athymia, Pog. 329. ES 
| | | Deli> 


ſpecies. In the inſtance 


1 Pracccie. 
ſtomach, where it was cured by repeated and large Hhydro. 
blood-· letting; in hyſteria, where it was cured by os phobia, 
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Delirium melancholicum, Hof. III. 251. ing, h nd | 5 
Fete mania, Lin. 82. Mu. „ . 772 unger, and cold, to an extent which in a ſtate 


Be . | | alth would not only be highly diſtreſſing, but to 
_ Noſtalgia, Sauv. gen. 226. Lip. 83. Sag. 338. the greater part of individuals a4 F even 4 fatal. 


Duel. 125. 8 | * And this reſiſtance of hunger, cold, and ſleep, afford: 

Melancholia nervea, CI. Lorry de melancholia, P. I. perhaps the beſt teſt for diſtinguiſhing caſes of Tak 

xv LXVII. MANIA. inſanity, from caſes where the diſeaſe is only feigned, 
© "Ravine or Forrous Madneſs. and appearances of it put on, to anſwer particular pur- 


ci Ly bags a ot poſes ; atleaſt where this power of reſiſtance is pre- 
Mania, Sauv. gen. 235. Lin. 68. Vog. 331. Sag. f. | Ear 
49. Boerh. 1118. TFunck. 122. Battie on Kaon i a eee eee 


vos neſs. e | Gure. Although we be wefl i ? 
| ; 1 zure. gh we be well acquainted with man 
1 2 66. 0 | of the remote cauſes of this diſeaſe, ſome of the — 0 
00 ns in. 07. r. n. ipal of which have already been mentioned, yet we 
Delirium maniacum, Hafn. III. 7. are ſtill ſo ignorant of the influence of theſe upon the 


Although theſe diſtempers may be conſidered as ſyſtem, as giving a derangement of the mental facul- 
diſtin& genera, yet they are ſo nearly allied, and ſo ties, that no general principles on which the cure 
readily change into each other, that it ſufficiently ju- may be conducted, can with any confidence be point- 
ſtifies the treating all of them together. #1; $41. Ot 8 | 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of madneſs, accord - It may, however, be obſerved, that while ſome reme- 
ing to Dr Battie, is a falſe perception; and under this dies ſeem to operate by producing an artificial termi- 
general character may be comprehended all kinds of nation of this complaint, many others have effect only 


hat is called madneſs, from the moſt filly ſtupidity and 25 aiding a natural termination. And where a re- 


idiotiſm to the moſt furious lunacy. Frequently the covery from this diſeaſe does take place, it moſt fre- 
different kinds of madneſs are changed into each other quently happens in conſequence of a natural conva- 
by the caſual excitement of ſome paſſion : thus, an leſcence. All the ſpecies and degrees of madneſs 


idiot may become furiouſly mad, by being put in a Which are hereditary, or that growup with people from 


violent paſſion; though this does not fo often their early youth, are out of the power of phyſic; and 
_ as the change of melancholy into the raving ma! - fo, for the moſt part, are all maniacal caſes ofmore than 


and vice verſa. one year's ſtanding, let them ariſe from what ſource ſo- 


Nn Sy farpri Gn circumſtance, that mad peo- ever. Very often mere debility, the dregs of ſome 
ple are not only leſs liable to be ſeized with inſectious, Particular diſeaſe, ſuch as an ague, the ſmall-pox, or 
diſorders than thoſe who are in perfect health; but 2 nervous fever, ſhall occaſion different degrees of 


even when labouring under other diſeaſes, if the pa- fooliſhneſs or madneſs. In theſe caſes, the cure muſt 
tients chance to be ſeized with madneſs, they are ſome - not be attempted by evacuations ; but, on the con- 
times freed from their former complaints. Of this kind trary, by nouriſhing diet, clear air, moderate exerciſe, 
Dr Mead relates two very remarkable inſtances. ; and the uſe of wine: whereas, in almoſt all the other 
On the other hand, it has been known, that an in- maniacal caſes, which ariſe from different ſources, and 
termittent fever, ſupervening madneſs of long ſtand- which come on in conſequence of intemperate living, 
ing, has proved a cure for the madneſs ; the ſenſes ha- violent paſſions, or intenſe thinking, it is Hobby) 
ving returned when the fever terminated. Dr Monro held, that evacuations of every kind are neceſſary, un- 
ſaw two inſtances of this himſelf; and mentions it as leſs the conſtitution of the patient be ſuch as abſolute- 


an obſervation of his predeceſſor in the care of Beth- ly forbids them. | 
5 ha + Blood is moſt conveniently drawn either from the 


lem hoſpital. | | 
7 2 remarkable circumſtance is, that immode - arm or jugulars; and if the weakneſs be ſuch as ren- 
rate joy, long continued, as effeQually diſorders the ders it improper to take away much blood, we may 


mind as anxiety and grief. For it was obſervable in apply cupping-glafſes to the occiput. 


the famous South-Sea year, when ſo many immenſe Vomiting, in weakly people, muſt be excited by the 


fortunes were ſuddenly gained, and as ſuddenly loſt, vinum ipecacuanæ; but in the more robuſt by emetic 


that more people had their heads turned, from the pro- tartar or antimonial wine: the moſt efficacious ca- 


digious flow of unexpected riches, than from the en- thartics are the infuſion or tincture of black hellebore, 


tire loſs of their whole ſubſtance. - : or infuſion of ſena quickened with tincture of jalaps 


Mad people, eſpecially of the melancholic kind, but if there be ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hzmor- 


ſometimes obſtinately perſevere in doing things which. rhoidal diſcharge, then aloetic purges will be more 


muſt excite great pain; whence it ſhould ſ as if Proper; and in ſome inſtances cooling ſaline purga- 
their minds were troubled with ſome diſtracting no- tivey, ſuch. as lixiviated tartar, are of great ſervice. In 


tions, which make them patiently bear the preſent di- general, mad people require very large doſes, both of 


ſtreſs, leſt more ſevere tortures ſhould be inflicted; or the emetics and cathartics, before any conſiderable 
poſſibly they may think, that, by thus tormenting the operation enſues. | 5 1 
body, they render themſelves more acceptable to the Dr Monro aſſures us, that the evacuation by vomit- 
divine Being, and expiate the heinous of which ing is infinitely preferable to any other : the prodigi- 


they may imagine themſelves to have been guilty, ous quantity of phlegm with which the patients in 


It is, however, alſo highly probable, that their feel · this diſeaſe abound, he ſays, is not to bę got the bet- 
ings differ exceedingly from what they are in a ap; ter of but by repeated emetics ; and he obſerves, that 
ol ſtate ; at leaſt they are every day obſerved to en - the purges have not their right effect, or do not ope- 


dure; apparently without the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs, watch- rate to 10 good POPs en the phlegm be — 
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1 Velaniz | and attenuated by £ <Quent emetics. He mentions the by tying the ſleeve-ſtrings round the waiſt, he has no Mania. 
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ca of a gentleman who had laboured under a melan- uſe of ts bands. A broad ſtrap of girch · web is then 


choly for three years, from which he was relieved en- 
trcly by the uſe of yomits and a proper regimen. In- 


creaſing the diſcharge by urine, is alſo of the greateſt 
moment, eſpecially when an degree of fever 1s pre- 


ſent, The cutaneous diſcharges are alſo to be promo- 
ted; for which purpoſe the hot bath is of the higheſt 
ſervice in manaical caſes. Hoffman aſſerts, that he 
has ſeen numerous inſtances, both of inveterate melan- 


' choly and ragin madneſs, happily cured by means of 


_ 


warm bathing ; er Lanes nitrous medicmes havin 
been premiſed. Campher has alſo been highly com- 


mended; but, if we can believe Dr Locker of Vienna, 


not very deſervedly. Having found very good effects 
from a ſolution of this medicine in vinegar, he took 
it for granted that all the ſueceſs was owing to the 
camphor; therefore, in order to give it a fair trial, he 
clecked ſeven patients, and gave it in large doſes of half 
a drachm twice a-day. This was continued for two 
months, and the doctor was furpriſed to find that 


* 


only one of his patients received any benefit. He chen 


returned the other ſix back to the camphorated julep 
made with 0 and in a few weeks four of them 


recovered the uſe of their reaſon. This inclined him 
to think that the virtue depended ſolely on the vine- 
gar, and accordingly he began to make the trial. 
e vinegar was firſt given: but after a little while 
he fixed on that which had been diſtilled, and gave 
about an ounce and half of it every day; the patients 
having been previouſly prepared by bleeding and pur- 
ging, which was repeated according as it was found 
neceſſary. He gives a liſt of eight patients who were 
cured by this method; ſome in fix weeks, others in 
two months, and none of them took up more than 


three months in perfeQing the cure. He does not in- 


deed give the ages of the patients, nor mention thecir- 
eumſlances of the caſe; he only mentions the day on 
which the uſe of the vinegar was begun and the day 
on which they were diſcharged ; and he adds, that 
they all continued well at the time of his writing. 
Dr Locker informs us, that this medicine acts 
chiefly as a ſudorific ; and he obſerved, that the more 
the patients ſweated, the ſooner they were cured : it 
was alſo found to promote the menſtrual r in 
ſuch as had been obſtructed, or had too little of this 
ſalutary evacuation. 

Both reaſon and experience ſhow the neceſſity of 
confining ſuch as are deprived of their ſenſes; and no 
{mall ſhare of the management conſiſts in hindering 
them to hurt themſelves. or do miſchief to other per- 
ſons. It has ſometimes been uſual to chain and to 
beat them : but this is both cruel and abſurd; ſince 


the contrivance called the trait waiſtcoat anſwers e- 
very purpoſe of reſtraining the patients without hurt- 


meide 

Theſe waiſtcoats are made of ticken, or ſome ſuch 
ſtrong ſtuff; are open at the back, and laced on like 
a pair of ſtays ; the ſleeves are made tight, and long 
enough to cover the ends of the fingers, where they 
are drawn cloſe with a ſtring like a purſe, by which 
contrivance the patient has no power of his fingers ; 
and, when laid on his back in bed, and the arms 


brought acroſs the cheſt, and faſtened in that poſition 


be obliged to obſerve 


carried acroſs the breaſt, and faſtened to the bedſtead, 


by which means the patient is confined on his back; 


and if he ſhould be fo outragious as to require farther 


reſtraint, the legs are ſecured by ligatures to the foot 


of the bed; or they may be ſecured by being both 
put into one bag not very wide, which may be more 


2 


ly fixed than che feet themſelves, at leaſt without + 


giving pain. 


It 1s of great uſe in practice to bear in mird, that 


all mad people are cowardly, and can be awed even by 


the menacing look of a very expreſſive countenance; 
and when thoſe who have charge of them onte impres 


them with the notion of fear, they eaſily ſubmit to any 
e is required. The phyſician, however, 
ſhould never decerve them in any thing, but more 'eſpe- 
cially with regard to their diſtemper: for as they are 
2828 conſeious of it themſelves, they acquire 


. 


5 a 
ine reverence. for thoſe who. know it; and by 
letting them ſee that he is thoroughly acquainted with 


their complaint, he may very: often-gainſuch an. aſcen- 
dant over them chat they will readily follow his di- 


It is a more difficult matter to manage thoſe whoſe | 
madneſs is accompanied either with exceſſive joy ur 


with great dejection and deſpondency, than thoſe 
who 1 with rage: and = that can bedone 
is to endeavour to excite contrary ideas, by repreſſing 
the immoderate fits of laughter in the one bind by 2 


ding or threatening (taking care, however, not abſo- 


lutely to terrify them, which can never be done without 
danger, and has often added to the miſery of the un- 
happy ſufferer); and diſpelling the gloomy thoughts in 
the other, by introducing pleaſing concerts of muſic, 
or any other ſpecies of entertainment which the pa- 
tients have been known to delight in while they had 
the uſe of their reafon. 5 1 8 


Though bliſtering the head has generally hee: 
directed, Dr Mead ſays he has oftener — it Ln 


harm chan ſervice: but he recommends iſſues in the 


back; and adviſes to keep the head always cloſe 
ſhaved, and to waſh it from time to time with warm 


vinegar. Opium has by many been forbidden in ma- 


niacal caſes, as ſuppoſing that it always increaſes the 
diſturbance ; but there are inſtances where large doſes 
of this medicine have been found to prove à cure, 
and perhaps if it were tried oftener we ſhould find 
powerful effects from it: there certainly cannot much 
harm enſue from a few doſes, which may be immedi- 
ue, diſuſed if they ſhould be found to exaſperate the 

. 

The diet of maniacal patients ought to be perfectly 
light and thin: their meals ſhould be moderate; but 
they ſhould never be ſuffered to live too low, eſpecially 
while they are under a courſe of phyſic : they ſhould 
t regularity in their hours: 
even their amuſements ſhould be ſuch as are beſt ſuited 
to their difpoſition ; and after the diſeaſe appears to 
be ſubdued, chalybeate waters and the cold bath wil 
be highly proper to ſtrengthen their whole frame and 
ſecure them againk a relapſe, | 
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be ateateſ ancairels which deere feel in fag is 
that commonty called the incubus or night-mare. Thoſe 
ſeiaed with it ſeem to have a weight on their breaſts 
and about their præcordia. Sometimes they imagine 


they ſee ſpectres of various kinds which oppreis or 


chreaten them with ſuffocation. Neither does this 


uneaſineſs continue only while they are afleep; for it 
is ſome time after they awake before they can turn 
themſelves in their beds or ſpeak; nay; ſometimes, 


though rarely, the diſtemper has proved mortal. The 
incubus rarely ſeizes people except when the ſtomach 
is appteſled with r of hard digeſtion, and the 
patfent lies on his back. It is to be cured by eating 
light ſuppers, and raiſing the head high; or, if it be- 
come very troubleſome, antiſpaſmodic 
to be adminiſtered, and the body ſtrengthened by cha- 
The ſame method is to be followed by 


1 go 
thoſe who are ſubject to walking in their ſleep; 


practice which muſt neceſſarily be attended with thi 
greateſt danger; and ſomngmbuliſm may juſtly be 


Lonſidered as merely a different modification of this 
diſeaſe, Accordingly- Dr Cullen has diſtinguiſhed the 


one by the title of oneirodynia ſons * * other oy 
mw of onciredynia "Haſan . 
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This aubrder is occaſioned by the * of pus 


from ſome ulcer external or internal, which produces 
an hectic fever. 


the patient will certainly die in an emaciated ſtate. 


But the proper treatment of the tabes proceed! 


from this caule, falls to be contidered under the he 


S1yHYL1s, 'SCROFULA, SCORBUTICS, &c. diſeaſes in 


which ulcers are leaſt a very common ſymptom. 


1. very or at leaſt of inereaſed quickneſs of the pulſe, al- 


medicines /are 


The primary indication therefore 
muſt be to heal the ulcer, and thus take away the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe. If the ulcer cannot be healed, 


Gauvs LXX. ATROPHIA. 


Nxzzvovs ConsvnreTion. 


| Deſeription This affection conſiſts principally in a. 
walking of the body, without any remarkable fever, 
cough, or difficulty of breathing; but attended with 


- want of appetite and a bad digeſtion, whence the 


whole body grows languid, and waſtes by 5 
© 


Dr Cullen, however, aſſerts, that ſome degree 


OP attends this diſcaſe. 

_ Cauſes, Sometimes this diſtemper will come on 
u any evident cauſe. Sometimes it will ariſe 
from paſſions of the mind; from an abuſe of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors; from exceſſive evacuations, eſpecially 
of the ſemen, in which caſe the diſtemper hath. got 


285 
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the name of bade derſelir; Te may ariſe from mere old 


or from famine, - - 
-" Prognofie. This Aeper, from: whatever cauſe it 


1 ariſe, is very difficult to cure, and often termi. 


nates in a fatal dropſy. 

Cure. The general principles on which the treat- 
ment of this diſeaſe is to be regulated, very much de- 
pend on the cauſe by which it is induced; and it is 
unneceſſary to add, that this muſt be removed as far as 
poſſible. Next to this, the diſeaſe is moſt effectually 
combated by the introduction of nutritious aliment in- 
to the ſyſtem, and by obtaining the proper aſſimila- 
tion and digeſtion of this. With the firſt of theſe in- 
tentions, recourſe muſt be had to the diet that is moſt 
nutritious, and at the ſame time of eaſieſt digeſtion. 
But from the condition of the ſtomach commonly at- 
tending this diſeaſe, it is neceſſary ſmall quantities on- 
ly ſhould be taken at a time, and that it ſhould be fre- 


quently repeated. With the ſecond intention, ſto- 


machic and nervous medicines are the articles chiefly 
at leaſt to be depended upon in this caſe. The Peru- 
vian bark, elixir. of vitriol, and chalybeates, are ex- 
cellent; and theſe ſhould be conjoined with gentle ex- 
erciſe, as far as the ſtrength and other circumſtances 


of the patient will admit. In that ſpecies of the di- 


ſemper occaſioned by venereal exceſſes, it is ſo efſen- 


tially neceſſary to abſtain from them, that without it 
the beſt, remedies will prove altogether uſeleſs. But 


this is ſo ſeldom complied with, that the tabes dorſalis 
almoſt always proves mortal. 


' Onvzx II. INTUMESCNTLE. 


wee Sauv. Claſs X. Ord. II. Sag. Claſs 
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© Tumidoſi, Lin. ches X. Ord. II. 
Grxus LXXI. POLYSARCIA. 


CoRPULENCY. 


Polyſarcia, Sauv. gen. 279. Lin. 213. 
Sag. 160. Steatites, Vog. 390. 


F. g. 740 


In a natural and healthy ſtate, the fat or animal 
oil, is not allowed to diffuſe itſelf throughout the cel- 


lular interſtices at large, but is confined to the places 


where ſuch an oily fluid is neceſſary, by a particular 
of Ulcer in Suscexy, and likewife under the genera 


apparatus of diftin& veſicles. But in ſome conſtitu- 


tions the oily part of the blood appears to exceed. th2 


W e and eaſily ſeparates from the other 


con- 
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conſtituent parts; or there is an uncommon tendency that of ed meats are leſs fattening than Polyſarc:, 
to the ſeparation of oily matter. In theſe caſes it is ſuch as ate ffeſh; and drinking freely of e is re- 98 


apt to accumulate in ſuch quantities, that we may ſup- 
poſe it to burſt thoſe veſicles which were originally 
deſtined to hinder it ſrom ſpreading too far; or almoſt 
every cell of the membrana adipola, . many of which 
are in ordinary caſes e empty, mar be com- 
Danke filled with fat. 
The increaſe of the omentum particularly, and the 


accumulation of fat about the kidneys, and meſentery, 


ſwell the abdomen, and obſtrudt the motions of the 
diaphragm; whence one reaſon. of the difficulty of 
breathing which is peculiar to corpulent people; While 
the heart, and the large veſſels connected therewith, 

are in like manner ſo encumbered, that neither the 55 
ſtaltic nor ſubſultory motion can be performed with 
ſufficient freedom, whence weakneſs ET ſlowneſs of 
the pulſe : but when the whole habit is in a manner 
overwhelmed. with an oily fluid, the enlargement ofthe 
cellular interſtices will neceſſarily interrupt the general 


diſtributioa and circulation * hout the nervous he F 


and vaſcular ſyſtems ; impedin . ee 
cular fibres, and producing i 2 
and death, _:: 

Theſe caſes are the more "deplorable, as webe is but 
little proſpe& ofa cure. For the animal oil is of too 
groſs a nature to be eaſily taken up by abſorption ; 


and we know, that when fluids are accumulated in the 


cellular ſyſtem, there are only two ways in which 

they can be carried off or eſcape; namely, by the 
abſorbents, which take their riſe from the cellular 
interſtices, and through the pores.of the ſkin by tran- 
ſudation. 

Another misſortune i is, chat the diſeaſe ſteals. on fo 
imperceptibly, that it becomes inveterate before people 
oy in to think of paring the proper means of re. 
ief. 

In this diſeaſe the cure muſt turn upon two . 
Firſt, on preventing the farther depoſition of fat, by 
avoiding the introduction of ſuperfluous aliment, par- 
ticularly of fatty matters, into the ſyſtem; and, ſe- 
condly, on promoting and forwarding the abſorption 
of fat. On theſe grounds, beſides what may be done 
by proper regimen, a variety of articles bave been re- 

commended in the way of medicine. 

Soap has been propoſed as a remedy to melt down 
and facilitate the abſorption of the fat in corpulent 
people; and Dr Fleming ſome years ago publiſhed a 
little treatiſe, wherein he recommends this medicine, 
and relates the caſe of a gentleman who is ſaid to have 
received conſiderable benefit from it. But perhaps the 
ſoap-leys would be more powerful, and might be more 
eaſily taken, ſheathed, as directed when recommended 
as a diſſolvent of the ſtone. _ 

Lieutaud adviſes to take acetum ſeilliticum in. ſmall 
doſes, with frequent purging and Fiſk exerciſe. But 
it will ſeldom happen we the patients will be found 
ſufficiently ſteady to perſiſt in any of theſe courſes, it 
being the nature of the diſorder to render them irreſo- 
late and inattentive to their condition. Therefore the 
principal uſe of rules malt be with a view to preven- 
tion; and perſons who are diſpoſed to corpulency ſhould 
take care in time to prevent it from becoming an ab- 
ſolute diſeaſe, by uſing a great deal of exerciſe, not 
indulging in ſleep, and abridging their meals, eſpecially 


commended to corpulent . 
But Dr Fothergill obſerves, that a ſtrict adherence 


to vegatable, diet reduces exuberant fat more certainly 
gives two 


than any. other means that he knows ; and 
s wherein this regimen ſucceeded remarkably well. 


e 
The famous Dr Cheyne brought himſelf down in this 
way, from a moſt unwieldy bulk to a reaſonable de- 
e of weight; as he himſelf informs us. It deſeryes, 
owever, to be remarked, that every ice for the 
removal or prevention of fatueſs. mult. be uſed with 
great caution and prudence for not a few, anxious | 
to prevent this affeQion, have had recourſe to a a 
men and to medicine which have proved fatal. This 


has particularly ariſen from the exceſſive uſe of acids, 


probably 8 2 . en the. ee 
14 ah eee — 


5 | Gunvs LXXII. PNEUMATOSis.. 
EMPHYSEMA, or Mindy Swelling. 


Prensa, Sauv. gen. 280. Yog. 391. Sag. 1 7 
Reger, Savv. gen. 13. 2. 288, 72 2 | 
oy „et. Lin. 214. 


The emphyſema ſometimes comes on eee 
but more frequently is oceaſioned by wounds of the 
lungs, which giving vent to the air, that fluid inſi- 
nuates itſelf into the cellular texture, and often blows 
it up to a ſurpriſing degree. It mult be obſerved, 
however, that it is only in caſes of laceration of the 
lungs where. this diſeaſe can take place; for in a 
ſimple wound, the effuſion of blood always prevents 
fon) pr e als The cure is to be ac- 
compliſhed by ſcarifications and reſſes; but in 
ſome caſes only by the paracenteſis of the thorax. 
When air introduced from the lungs is collected in a 
conſiderable quantity in the cavity of the thorax, the 
operation of the paracenteſis is perhaps the only means | 
of cure. Upon an opening being thus made, the air 
ſometimes ruſhes out with incredible violence ; and 


the patient receives at leaſt immediate relief from cir- 


cumſtances the moſt diſtreſſing imaginable. In ſome 


inſtances it is followed even by a complete cure. 


Genvs LXXIII. TY MPANIT ES. 


Trurax Ye 


Tran Saiv. gen. 291. Lin. 219. Voeg. 51 
Sag. 118. Boerb. 226. Funck. $7. 
Affectio tympanitica, Hafen. III. 339. 
Meteoriſmus, Sauv. gen. 292. | 


This is an inflation of the abdomen, and is of two 
kinds: 1. That in which the flatus is contained in the 
inteſtines, in which the patient has frequent explo- 
ſions of wind, with a ſwelling of the belly frequently 
unequal. 2. When the flatus is contained in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen ; in which caſe the ſwelling is 
more equal, and the belly ſounds when ſtruck, without 
any conſiderable emiſſion of flatus. Of theſe two, 
however, the former diſeaſe is by much the moſt com- 
mon; inſomuch, that many, even 5 . engaged 
in practice, have never met with an inſta 7 
abdominal tympanites. In both caſes the 8 1 of the 
body falls away. | 

Cauſes, 


I 


in the ſtomach and inteſtines.” Tt happens frequently 
to women after abortion ; to both ſexes after the ſup- 
preſſion of the hzmorrhoids ; and ſometimes from te- 
dious febrile diſorders injudiciouſly treated. 
ee, " This diſeal is erally very obſtinate, 
and for the moſt part proves fatal by degenerating in- 
to an aſcites. Sometimes, if the patient be healthy 
and ſtrong, the diſeaſe may terminate favourably, and 
that the more readily if it has followed from ſome diſ- 
ordet. A hectie conſumption, dry cough, and ema- 
_ - ciated countenance in a tympany, with a m— of 
the feet, denote” approaching death in a very ort 


time. | 
Cure. With a view to the prevention of this af. 
fection, it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to avoid, as 
far as it can be done, cauſes giving riſe to an uncom- 
mon extrication of air, by preſerving the proper tone 
of the alimentary canal. After this affection has ta- 
ken place, the indications are, firſt, to expel the air 
already extricated and confined in different cavities ; 
and, ſecondly, to. prevent further accumulation. On 
theſe | ee different remedies are employed. The 
eure, however, is principally attempted by carmina- 
tive, reſolvent, and ſtomachic medicines, gentle laxa- 
tives, and at laſt tonics, eſpecially chalybeates.. In 
the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. I. we have a very 
remarkable hyſtory of a tympany by Dr Monro ſenior. 
The patient was a young woman of 22 years of age, 
who fell into the diſtemper after having a tertian ague, 
in which ſhe was badly treated. She became a pa- 
tient in the Edinburgh Infirmary the z 4th of March 
1730; took ſeveral purgatives,; and ſome doſes of 
calomel ; uſed the warm bath; and had an antihyſte- 
ric plaſter applied over the whole belly, but with very 


little effect. She was monſtrouſly diſtended, inſomuch 


that the {kin ſeemed to be in danger of burſting : her 


breathing was much ſtraitened; but the ſwelling ſome - 


times gradually decreaſed without any evacuation. The 
returns and degree of this ſwelling were very uncertain ; 


and when the belly was moſt detumefied, ſeveral une- 


qual and protuberant balls could be felt over the whole 
abdomen, but eſpecially at its ſides. Her ſtomach 
was good, ſhe had no thirſt,, and her urine was in 


proportion to the quantity ſhe drank. She was very 


coſtive, had her menſes at irregular periods, but no 


oedematous ſwellings appeared in the feet or any where 
elſe. In this ſituation ſhe continued from the time of 


her admiſſion till the 2 iſt of June, during which in- 
terval ſhe had only her menſes twice. Throughout 


r 


the flowing of the menſes ſhe did not ſwell, but became 
very big upon their ſtopping. 3. Blood. letting and 
emetics, Which were made uſe of for ſome accidental 
urgent ſymptoms, had no very ſenſible effect in ma- 
king the tympany either better or worſe. 4. She ne- 
ver had pallage of wind either way except a. little 


Some 
the purgatives were given more ſparingly; and an- 


mate. Cute r. The tympany ſometimes rakes Place 
ſceutis jn thoſe ho have been long troubled with flatulencies 


elching ſome days before the firſt monthly evacua- T 


time before the laſt eruption of the menſes, 


tihyſterics of the ſtrongeſt kinds, ſuch as aſaſcetida, 


oleum corn. cerv. &c. mixed with ſoap, were given 


in large doſes, accompanied with the hotter antiſcor- 
butics as they are called, as horſe-radiſh and ginger- 


root infuſed in ſtrong ale with ſteel. The patient was 
ordered to uſe frequent and ſtrong frictions to all the: 


trunk of her body and extremities, and to uſe mode- 


rate exerciſe. © Immediately before the menſtrua be- 


gan to flow, clyſters of the fame kind of medicines 


were injected. The menſes were in ſufficient quantity; 
but as ſoon as they ceaſed, her belly increaſed in its 
circumference four inches and a half, but ſoon ſub- 


ſided. She then complained of pains, which a gen- 
tle ſweat carried off. Borborygmi were for the firſt 


time obſerved on the ſame day, June 25th; and ha- 


ving taken ſome finctura ſacra at night, ſhe paſſed | 


a ſmall quantity of blood by ſtool. This was the firſt 
appearance of the return of the hæmorrhoids, to which 
ſhe had been formerly ſubject. | 


The two following days her ſaponaceous, antihy- 
ſteric, and antiſcorbutic medicines being {till conti- 
nued, ſhe had ſuch exploſions of wind upwards and 


downwards, that none of the other patients would re- 


main in the ſame room, nay ſcarce on the ſame floor 
with her. Her belly became leſs and ſofter than it 


had been from the firſt attack of the diſeaſe ; her me- 


dicines,, with a doſe of ſyrup of buckthorn at proper 
intervals, {till were continu:d, only the proportion of 
ſteel was increaſed ; her flatulent diſcharge went on 
93 and ſhe gradually recovered her former 


Genus LXXIV. PHYSOMETRA. 
____ Winpy SWELLING of the Uterus. 
Hyſterophyſe, Yog. 317. -# 
Tux treatment of this is not different from that of 
the tympany. It is however, upon the whole, a very 
rare diſeaſe ; and when it. takes place, very ſeldom it 


' 


ever admits of a cure. 


Gnus LXXV. ANASARCA. 
Wartry SWELLING, over the whole Body. 
Anaſarca, Sauv.. gen. 281. Lin. 215. Pag. 313. 
Sag. 108. Brerh. 1225. Hoſſm. III. 322. Funck. 
$87. Monro on the Droply. ' Millman Animad- 
verſiones de hydrope 1779. | 
Phlegmatia, Sauv. gen. 282. 


Angina aquoſa, Boerb. 791. 


Ix this diſeaſe the feet firſt begin to fell, eſpe- 
cially in the evening, after exerciſe, and when the pa- 


g tient has ſtood or fat long; which ſwelling riſes fre- 


quently to the thighs. By lying in bed, the fwelling. 
becomes leſs, or even almoſt diſappears. In the pro- 

reſs of the diſeaſe, the ſwelling often riſes to the tips, 
Hips and belly, and at laſt covers the whole body. 


This diſeaſe, beſides the other ſymptoms afterwards 


mentioned under Asc1TEs, is attended with a remark- 
| | | | able. 
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A. 


Inzume- able difficulty of breathing. there was a acne ofa 
ſcentix well as other ſpecies of dropſy, the general intentions however, in ſome i es where the head is 
are, firſt, the evacuation of the water already effuſed -larged 


340 


feet and l 


netrate through 


to prevent a 


u E UIG INE 


In the cure of this, as 


2 by natural or artificial outlets; and, ſecondly, 
8 of it from accumulation, 


* by the ſerous excretories. 


which is 
to be expected from ſupporting a due action 
of eee and from keeping up d ee 


part of the-bones. Al 


to an enormous ſize, the water js exterior 3 ERR, 
the brain, and therefore intitled 1 N the appellation of 
NE exterior, yet much more frequently in 
thoſe inſtances where there is a manifeſt ſeparation of 
(the bones 2500: ou ranium at the fu er Water is 
ſtill contained within the ventricles; accordingly the 


remedies employed with theſe. intentions are diſeaſe may be much more Properly diſtmguiſhed into 


much the ſame with what are employed againſt the che acute and abronic hydre 


more important genus of aſcites. Only it may be 


here noticed, that in anaſarca it is uſual rake the latter be much ſlower in its progrels, 
By this means the water is often diſ- ſubſiſti 
charged: but the operator muſt be cautious not to cure wi 


make the inciſion too deep; they ought barely to pe- 
3 and eſpecial care muſt be 


monly done into the internal e Although 
all Ae a e 

even for et It is L. 0 
the . very. often 27 roves. fatal 
in a b 25 if the water be drawn off — an artificial 


» Which may be very eaſily performed by a 


taken, by ſpirituous fomentations and proper — mere puncture with a common lancet, without either 


grene. Dr Fothergill obſerves. that 
the ſafeſt and moſt efficacious way of making theſe 


much ſafer practice to evacuate the water by the na- 


. tural outlets, the valyular lymphatic abſorbents ; and 
with this intention emetics and cathartics, but parti- 
cularly diuretics, are often employed with ſucceſs. 


| Gzenvu 5 LXXVI. HYDROCEPHALUS. 
 Warxx in the HAD. 


Hydrocephalus, Sauv. gen. 285. Lin. 216. Boerh. 
1217. 


Hydrocephalum, Yog. 384. 


Tuis differs from the hydrocephalus formerly treat- 
ed of at ſome len | 
_ drocephalica, chiefly in the water being collected in 
the external parts of the head, whereas the former is 
entirely within the ſkull. In the fifth volume of the 
Medical Obſervations we have an account of a very ex- 


under the title of Apoplexia Hy- 


traordinary caſe of this kind. The patient was a child 
only of a few days old, and had a tumor on his head 
about the ſize of a common tea-cup, which had the 
appearance of a bladder diſtended with water ; near 
the apex was a ſmall opening, through which a bloody 

ſerum was pn, 236d In other reſpects the child was 
healthy. No application was uſed but a piece of linen 
dipt in brandy. The tumor continued to increaſe 


brane containing the water appeared. equally thick 
with the other part of the ſcalp, except one place a- 
bout the ſize of a ſhilling, which continued thin, and 
at times appeared as if it would durſt. He continued 


in this ſituation for about 17 months, when the cir- 


cumference of the head was 20 inches, the baſe 165, 
the midde 112, and from the baſe to the apex near 81. A 
The water was then drawn off, and the child died in 
two days. Almoſt all other caſes of this diſtemper 


have proved fatal; the ſutures of the ſkull generally 


five way, and the whole external part of the head is 


equally enlarged: but in the inſtance juſt now rea 


4 or any immediate hazard from the operation it- 


though the water be lodge d in the venetricles ; 


drains is by the inſtrument uſed for cupping, called a far Faye are diſtended to an 2 ſize, and the 
| 5 ; and he always orders it to beſo applied 
2 to make; the lite N 2 2s healing, 

y diſcharge better, but: are alſo er in he 

than when made longitudinally. 

Notwithſtanding every precaution, however, 5 
grene will often enſue; and it is upon the 5 


tance. of the brain almoſt totally deſtroyed, ſo that 
diy any thing is to be pun®tured but een 


tabs LEXV . AxDRORACET Is. 
4 Sena. Birapa. 


1 bees Sauv. Sen. 289. agen. mY «ny 


XII. 9. et ſeg. © 


E Spinola, Lin. 289. hi 
Spina bifida, og. 486. 


This dif onſiſts in a ſoft. tumor on the 


e, which c 


- amber vertebræ, attended with a ſeparation of the 
vertebræ themſelves, . though conſidered as 
approaching to the nature 1 97 4 

referred to the article Sukgkxr, which may be con- 
ſulted with regard to this affection. 


is commonly 


Guus LXXVIII. HY DROTHORAX. 
Dors v of the BurAs T. 


Hydrothoraz, Souv. ow” 150. eg git. Beerk. 


This affection, en with relpeck to its 8 


is in many ecircumſtances ſimilar to other kinds of 
: dropſy, particularly to aſcites. 


But from the ſitua- 
tion of the water which is. here depoſited in the cavity 


of the thorax, it may naturally be ſuppoſed that ſome 
peculiar ſymptoms will occur. 
"ſymptoms of dropſy, paleneſs of the countenance, 
ſcarcity of urine, and the like, this diſcaſe is, in ſome 


inſtances, attended with a flutuation of water within 
for many months ; at the end of which time the mem- 


Beſides. the common 


the breaſt ; which when it does occur may be conſi- 
dered as a certain diſtinguiſhing mark of this affection. 
But beſides this, it is alfo diſtin 


it is attended. 

The breathing j 1s peculiarly difficult, eſpecially in a 
recumbent poſture; and in many inſtances, patients 
cannot breathe, with tolerable eaſe, unleſs when We 

"he 


erect, or even ſtooping ſomewhat forwards. 


pulſe is very irregular, and has often remarkable inter- 
miſſions. But the diſeaſe has been thought to be prin- 
cipally characterized by a ſudden ſtarting from ſleep, in 


ee 25 an almoſt inexpreſſible N ſenſation 


referred 


A$ is com- 
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guiſhed by the remark- 
able affeQiong of circulation and reſpiration with which 


oe Ur 


34k 


Practice: 
latume- referred to the breaſt, and attended with ſtrong palpi- 

ſcentiæ tation, which may probably ariſe from an affection ei- 
ther of circulation or of reſpiration. 


MEDI 


* 


That theſe ſymptoms are common attendants of 
this diſeaſe is undeniable ; and they are certainly the 
beſt characteriſtics of this affection with which we are 
yet acquainted ; but it muſt be allowed that they are 
preſent in ſome caſes where there is no water in the 
breaſt ; and that in other inſtances where the diſeaſe 
exiſts, they are either altogether wanting, or occur 
only. to a very flight degree. Certain diagnoſtics, 

therefore, of this diſeaſe ſtill remain to be diſcovered. 
When hydrothorax is preſent from the affection of 
the vital functions with which it is attended, it may 
readily be concluded that it is a dangerous diſeaſe, 
and in many inſtances it proves fatal. The cure, as far 
as it can be accompliſhed, is obtained very much on 
the ſame principle as in other dropſies. Here, how- 
ever, probably ſrom the uncertainty of the diagnoſtics, 
the artificial abſtraction of water, by paracenteſis of 
the thorax, is leſs frequently had recourſe to than in 
aſcites ; though in ſome inſtances, after other means 
have failed, it has been ſaid not only to give relief of 
ſymptoms highly urgent, particularly dyſpnœa, but 
even to produce a complete cure. Benefit is often ob- 
' tained from an artificial diſcharge of water by the ap- 
plication of bliſters to the breaſt : but in this, as well 
as other dropſies, a diſcharge is chiefly effected by the 
natural outlets, particularly from the uſe of cathartics 
and diuretics. In this ſpecies of dropſy, more per- 
| haps than in any other, recourſe has been had to the 
uſe of the digitalis purpurea, or fox-glove,ſo ſtrongly re- 
- commended as a diuretic by Dr Withering in his Trea- 

tiſe reſpecting the uſe of it. There can be no doubt 
- that this article tho? ſometimes productive of inconve- 


nience from the diſtreſſing ſickneſs and ſevere vomiting . 


which it not unfrequently excites though uſed even 
but in ſmall doſes, often operates as a powerful diur- 
etic, and produces a complete evacuaiion of water, 
aſter other articles have failed. From the effects men- 
tioned above, however, as well as from its influence 
on the pulſe, which it renders much flower, it is ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be employed with great caution 
and in ſmall doſes. A dram of the dried leaves of 
the digitalis, macerated for four hours in half a pint of 
warm water, forms an infuſion which may be given 
in doſes of an ounce, and the dried powder of the 
leaves in doſes of one or two. grains : theſe doſes may 
be gradually increaſed, and repeated twice or oftener 
in — day; but this requires to be done with great 
caution, lelt ſevere vomiting, or other diſtrefling ſymp- 
toms, ſhould take place. | 


Genvs LXXIX. ASCITES. 
Daorsx of the ABDomMEn. 


Aſcites, Sauv. gen. 288. Lin. 217. Pag. 314. 
Sag. gen. 115. Boerh. 1226. Hofſm. III. 322. 
| Funch. 87. D. Monro on the Dropſy, 1765. 
Milman, Animadverſiones de Hydrope, 1779. 


Deſcription. This difeaſe aſſumes three different 
forms: 1. When the water immediately waſhes the in- 
teſtines. 2. When it is interpoſed between the abdo- 


minal muſcles and peritonæum; or, 3. When it is con- 
Vor. XI. 


S8 TYNE 


tained in ſacs and hollow veſieles; in which caſe it is Afcites 
called the ency/ſked dra. Some phyſicians of great re. W 


putation have aſſerted, that the water was often placed 
within the duplicature of the peritonæum: but this is 
alleged by Dr Milman to be a miſtake, as that mem- 
brane is looked upon by the beſt anatomiſts to be 
ſingle ; and he thinks that the abovementioned phy ſi- 
cians have been led into this error from obſerving the 
water collected in the cellular ſubſtance of the peri- 
tonaum. | | | 
In the beginning of an aſcites the patient becomes 
languid, breathleſs, and has an averſion at motion : 
bis belly ſwells; and when ſtruck, the ſound of fluc- 
tuating water 1s perceptible ; there is a difficulty of 
breathing when the belly is preſſed. There is an almoſt 
continual thirſt, which in the progreſs of the diſeaſe 
becomes very urgent ; the urine is thick, in ſmall quan- 
tity, and red. The pulſe is ſmall and frequent ; and 
as the body ſwells, the other parts waſte away. A 
fever at laſt ariſes, which, conſtantly increaſing, in the 
end carries off the patient. Theſe ſymptoms are moſt 
urgent where the waters are in immediate conta& with 
the inteſtines ; in the other kinds the reſt of the body 


is leſs waſted ; nor is there ſo great thirſt or difficulty 


of breathing, 

Cauſes, &c. The immediate cauſe of dropſy is a 
greater effuſion of ſerum by the exhalant arteries 
than the abſorbents take up. This may be occa- 
ſioned either by too great a quantity of liquid thrown 
out by the former, or by an inability of the latter to 
perform their office. This commonly happens in people 
whoſe bodies are of a weak and lax texture, and hence 
women are more ſubje& to this malady than men ; 
g girls eſpecially are very apt to become drop- 

cal. | 8 

Sometimes, however, this diſeaſe is occaſioned by 
a debility of the vital powers, by great evacuations of 
blood, or by acute diſeaſes accidentally protracted 
beyond their uſual period ; and although this cauſe 
ſeems very different from a laxity of fibres, yet the 
dropſy ſeems to be produced in a ſimilar manner by 
both. For the vital powers being debilitated by ei- 


ther of theſe cauſes, naturally bring on a certain de- 


bility and laxity of the ſolids; and on the other hand 
a debility of the ſolids always brings on a debility of 
the vital powers; and from this debility of the vital 
powers in both caſes it happens, that thoſe humours 
which ought to be expelled from the body are not, but 
accumulate by degrees in its cavities. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the two kinds of dropſy 
ariling from theſe two different cauſes, That in the one 
which ariſes from laxity the ſolid parts are more in- 
jured than in that which ariſes from a debility of the 
vital powers. In the former, thereſore, the water ſeems 
to flow out from every quarter, and the body ſwells 
all over. But when tie diſeaſe is occaſioned by a de- 
bility of the vital powers, though rne ſolids be leſs da- 
maged, yet the power af the heart being much di- 
miniſhed, and the humours ſcarce propelled through 
the extreme veſſels, the thin liquids, by which in 
a healthy ſtate the body is daily recruited, are car- 
ried by their own weight either into the cavities or 
into the cellular texture. Hence thoſe aqueous eſfu- 
ſions which follow great evacuations of blood. or vio- 
| Oo lent 
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Intume- jent löoſeneſſes, begin in the more depending parts of 
entie the body, gradually aſcending, till they arrive at the 


eee. 
perſon who, being adviſed to drink plentifully of bar- Afcites, 
ley- water, in order to remove a fever, raſhly drunk 12 


cavity of the abdomen, or even the thorax. 

But another and much more ſufficient cauſe for the 
production of dropſy is an obſtruction of the circula- 
tion; and this may take place from polypi in the heart 
cr large veſſels, and hard ſwellings in the abdomen. 
Inſtances have been obſerved of a are ariſing from 
ſteatomatous tumors in the omentum, and many more 


from a ſcirrhous liver or ſpleen, and from an infare- 


tion and obſtruction of the meſenteric glands, by which 
means the lymph coming from the extremities is pre- 
vented from arriving at the heart. Scirrhoſity of 


che liver, the moſt common cauſe of aſcites, pro- 


bably operates by augmenting effuſion in conſequence 
of its preventing the return of the venous blood, the 
greater part of the veins from the abdomen going to 
the formation of the vena portarum. 5 
Laſtly, whatever, eicher within or without the veſ- 
ſels, contracts or ſhuts up their cavities, produces a 


more copious and eaſy tranſmiſſion of the thin humours 


through the exhalant arteries, at the ſame time that it 
prevents their return by the abſorbent veins. This 
bas been eſtabliſhed by experiment. For Lower ha- 
ving perforated the right ſide of the thorax in a dog, 
tied the vena cava, and ſewed up the wound. The 


animal languiſhed for a few hours, and then died. On 


diſſection, a great quantity of ſerum was found in the 


abdomen, as if he had long laboured under an aſcites. 


In like manner, having tied the jugular veins of another 
dog, a ſurpriſing ſwelling took place in thoſe parts 
above the ligatures, and in two days the creature died. 
On diſſection, all the muſcles and glands were vaſtly 
diſtended, and quite pellucid, with limpid ſerum. From 


theſe experiments, and ſome caſes of the diſeaſe men- 


tioned by different authors, it appears, that when the 
veins are obſtructed ſo that they cannot receive the ar- 


terial blood, the ſerum is ſeparated as by a filtre into 


the more open cavities and laxer parts of the body, 
while the thicker part ſtagnates and is collected in the 
proper blood-xeſſels. 5 

The too great tenuity of the humours is very fre- 
quently accuſed as the cauſe ot dropſy, and many au- 
chors have aſſei ted that dropſy might ariſe merely from 
a ſuperabundance of water in 5 blood. For this 
ſome experiments are quoted, from which they 
would infer, that when a great quantity of aque- 
ous fluid is introduced into the blood, the ſuperfluous 
Aud ought by no means to paſs through the extremities 
of the ſanguiferous arteries into the veins in the com- 
mon courſe of circulation, but by being effuſed into the 
cavities ſhould produce a dropſy. But this can on- 


ly happen when the vital powers are very much dimi- 


miſhed; for, in a natural ſtate, thefuperfluons quantity 
is immediately thrown out by the ſkin or the kidneys : 
and agreeable to this we have an expriment of Schult- 
zius, who induce a dropſy in a dog by cauſing him 
arink a great quantity of water; but he had firſt bled 
him almoſt ad deliquium, ſo that the vital powers were 
in a manner oppreſſed by the deluge of water. In this 
manner do thoſe become hydropic who are ſeized with 
the diſcaſe on driuking large quantities of water either 
when wearied with labour, or weakened by ſome kinds 


ef diſeaſes. Dr Fothergill relates an inſtance of a 


-pounds of that liquor every day for a month, and thus 


fell into an almoſt incurable diſtemper. But if this 
quantity had been taken only during the prevalence of 
the fever, he wovld in all probability have ſuffered no 
inconvenience, as is probable from what has been 
related concerning the diæta aquea uſed by the Ita- 
lians. ; eee ARR; THY | Vs TY 
It is moreover evident from experiments, that; in a 
healthy ſtate, not only water is not depoſited in the ca- 
vities, but that if it is injected into them it will be ab- 
ſorbed, unleſs ſome laxity of the ſolids has already 
taken place. Dr Muſgrave injected into the right 
ſide of the thorax of a dog four ounces of warm wa- 
ter; whence a difficulty of breathing and weakneſs im- 
mediately followed. But theſe ſymptoms continually 
leſſened, and in the ſpace of a week the animal ſeem- 
ed to be in as good health as before. Afterwards he 
wr e 16 ounces of warm water into the left cavity 
of the thorax in the ſame dog; the ſame effects fol- 
lowed, together with great heat, and ſtrong pulſation 
of the heart; but he again recovered in the ſpace of a 
week. Laſtly, he injeted 18 ounces of water into 
one ſide of the thorax, and only fix into the other: 


the ſame ſymptoms followed, but vaniſhed in a much 


ſhorter time; for within five days the dog was reſtored 
to perfect health. During this time, however, he ob- 
ſerved that the creature made a greater quantity of 
urine than uſul. 3 . 

The remote cauſes of dropſy are many and various. 
Whatever relaxes the ſolids in ſuch a manner as to give 
an occaſion of accumulation to the ſerous fluids, diſ- 
poſes to the dropſy. A lazy indolent life, rainy wet 
weather, ſwampy or low ſoil, and every thing which 
conduces to vitiate the viſcera, or eee produce 
obſtructions in them, paves the way for a dropſy. 
Hence thoſe are ready to fall into the diſeaſe who uſe 
hard and viſcid aliments, ſuch as poor people in ſome 
countries who ule coarſe brown bread, and children 
who are fed with unwholeſome aliments ; and the ſame 
thing happens to thoſe who drink immoderately of ſpi- 
rituous liquors. 

Prognoſis, When the dropſy ariſes from a ſcirrhus 
of the lived or ſpleen, or any of the other viſcera, the 
prognofis muſt always be unfavourable, and alſo when 
it ariſes from diſorders of the lungs. Neither is the caſe 
more favourable to thoſe in whom the ſmall veſſels are: 
ruptured, and peur out their liquids into the cavity of 
the abdomen. Thoſe certainly die who have polypi in 
the veſſels, or tumors compreſſing the veins and veſſels 
of the abdomen. A dropſy ariſing from obſtructions in 
the menſenteric glands is likewiſe difficult to cure, whe- 
ther ſuch obſtructions ariſe from a bad habit of body, 
or from any other cauſe ; if we can, however, by any 
means remove the diſeaſe of the glands, the dropſy 
eaſily ceaſes. But in thoſe who fall into dropſy without 
any diſeaſe preceding, it is not quite ſo dangerous; 
and even though a diſeaſe has preceded, if the patient's 
ſtrength be not greatly weakened, if the reſpiration be 
free, and the perſon be not affected with any particu- 
lar pain, we may entertain great hopes of a cure. But 
where a great loſs of blood is followed by a fever, and 
that by a dropſy, the patients almoſt always die, and 


that. 


Practice . 


Intume- that in 2 ſhort time: thoſe, however, are very fre- 
ſcenti® quently cured who fall into this diſeaſe without any 
1. preceding hæmorrhagy. 


1 N 


Cure. In the cure of this diſeaſe authors chiefly 
mention two indications. 1. To expel the ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of water; and, 2. To prevent its being 
again collected. But before we proceed to ſpeak of 
the remedies, it is neceſſary to take notice, that by 
the animal economy, if a great evacuation of a fluid 
takes place in any part of the body, all the other 
fluids in the body are directed towards that part, and 
thoſe which lie as it were lurking in different parts 
will be immediately abſorbed, and thrown out by 
the ſame paſſage. Hence the humours which in hy- 
.drepic perſons are extravaſated into the different cavi- 
ties of the body will be thrown into the inteſtines, 
and evacuated by purgatives ; or by diuretics will be 
thrown upon the kidneys, and evacuated by urine. 
It is, however, not only neceſſary to excite theſe 
evacuations in order to remove this malady, but 


they muſt be aſliduouſly promoted and kept up till 


the abundant humour is totally expelled. For this 
reaſon Sydenham has adviſed purgatives to be admi- 
niſtered every day, unleſs, either through the too 


great weakneſs of the body, or the violent operation 


of the purgative, it ſhall be neceſſary to interpoſe a 
day or two now and then; becauſe it any conſiderable 
intervals be allowed to take place between the exhi- 
bition of the purgatives, an opportunity is given to 
the waters of collecting again. In this method, how- 
ever, there is the following inconvenience, that, when 
the waters are totally evacuated, the ſtrength is at 
the ſame time ſo much exhauſted, that the diſtemper 
commonly returns in a very ſhort time. Hence almoſt 
our only hopes of curing a dropſy conſiſt in gently 
evacuating the waters by means of diuretics. But 
the efficacy of theſe is generally very doubtful. Dr 
Friend hath long ago obſerved, that this part of me- 
dicine is of all others the moſt lame and imperfect; 
but a French phyſician, Mr Bacher, lately diſcovered, 
as he alleges, a method of making the diuretics much 
more ſucceſsful. His reputation became at laſt fo 

reat, that the French king thought proper to purchaſe 
fis ſecret for a great ſum of money. The baſis of his 
medicine was hellebore- root, the malignant qualities 
of which he pretended to correct in th2 following 
manner. A quantity of the dried roots of black hel- 
lebore were pounded, and then put into a glazed 
earthen veſſel, and afterwards ſprinkled with ſpirit 
of wine. They were ſuffered to ſtand for twelve 
hours, ſtirring them about twice or thrice during 
that ſpace of time. They were then ſprinkled 
again, and at laſt good Rheniſh wine was poured on 
till it Rood ſix fingers above the roots. The mixture 
was frequently agitated with a wooden ſpatula ; and 
as the wine was imbibed by the roots, more was 
poured on, ſo as to keep it always at the ſame height 
for 48 hours. The whole was then put on the fire 


and boiled for half an hour, after which the decoction 


was violently preſſed out; the ſame quantity of wine 
was added as at firſt, and the mixture boiled as be- 
fore. After the ſecond expreſſion the woody reſiduum 
was thrown away as uſeleſs. Both the ſtrained liquors 
are then mixed together with two parts of boiling 
water to one of the decoction. The whole is after- 
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wards evaporated in a ſilver veſſel to the conſiſtence of Afites- 
| —— 


a ſyrup. One part of the extract is again added with 
two parts of boiling water, and the whole inſpiſſated 
as before.—By this means, ſays he, the volatile nau- 


ſeous acrid particles are ſeparated by evaporation, 


and the fixed ones remain corrected and prepared for 
medicinal uſes; adding, towards the end, a ninth 
part of old brandy, and evaporating to the con- 
ſiſtence of turpentine. Mr Bacher reaſons a gocd 
deal on the way in which this proceſs corrects the me- 
dicine; but tells us, that notwithſtanding the improve- 
ment, his pills will not have the deſired effect unleſs 
properly made up. For forming them, they ought 
to be mixed with matters both of an inviſcating 
and indurating nature; yet ſo prepared that it will 
be readily ſoluble in the ſtomach, even of a per- 
ſon already debilitated. For anſwering theſe pur- 


poſes, he choſe myrrh and carrduus benedictus, and 


then gives the following receipt for the formation of 
his pills. 3 . 
“Take of the extract of hellebore prepared as 
above directed, and of ſolution of myrrh, each one 
ounce; of powdered carduus benedictus three drachms 
and a ſcruple. Mix them together, and form into a 
maſs, dividing it into pills of a grain and an half each.” 
To theſe pills Mr Bacher gives the name of the pilu- 
le tonice, from an idea, that while they evacuate the 
water, they at the ſame time act as tonics; and thus 
from augmenting the action of the lymphatice, pre- 


vent the return of the diſeaſe. And if both theſe in- 


tentions could be effectually anſwered by the uſe of 
the ſame remedy, it would unqueſtionably be of great 
importance in practice. 

The effects of theſe pills were, we are told, very ſur- 
priſing. Dr Daignan relates, that he gave them to 
18 hydropic patients at once; and theſe he divided 
into three claſſes, according to the degree of the diſ- 


eaſe with which they were affected. The firſt claſs con- 


tained thoſe who laboured under an anafarca following 
intermittent fevers. The ſecond claſs contained thoje 
who had an anaſarca, together with ſome degree cf 
aſcites, ariſing ſrom tedious febrile diſorders. All theſe 
were cured ; but theſe two claſſes conſiſted of ſuch caſes 


as are moſt eaſily removed. But the third contained fix 


who were ſeized with a moſt violent anaſarca and aſci- 


tes, after being much weakened by tedious diforders, 


and of conſequence in whom the diſeaſe was very 
difficult to be cured. Even of theſe, however, four 
were cured, and the other two died, The body of 
one of theſe being diſſected, both ſides of the cavity 


of the thorax were found to be full of a blackiſt-red 


water. The lungs were unſound ; there was a poly- 
pous concretion in the right ventricle of the heart; 
the liver and ſpleen were hard, and of a preternatura! 
bulk; and the glands of the meſentery were obſtructed 
and infarcted. In the other, the liver and pancreas 
were ſcirrhous, and the ſpleen very hard. 
The ſame medicines were given by De Horne to 
eight perſons, fix of whom had both an anaſarca and 
aſcites, but the other two only an afcite:. Four of 
theſe recovered ; three died without being freed from 
the dropſy ; one in whom the dropſy was cured died 
in a ſhort time aſter, having for ſome time before his 
death become ſpeechleſs. - 
By theſe patients 10 of the pills were taken at once; 
r 0 0 2 5 
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intume · and the ſame doſe repeated to the third time, with an 


ſcentiæ 


diebilitated by labouring under a tedious diforder ? B 


interval of an hour betwixt each doſe. At firſt they 
proved purgative, and then diuretic; by which laſt 
evacuation they finally cured the diſeaſe. But though 
Mr Bacher was firmly of opinion that his pills cured 


the dropſy by reaſon of the above · related correction; 


yet it is certain that, in the hands of other prac- 
titioners, theſe very pills have failed, unleſs they 
alſo made uſe of the ſame regimen recommended by 
that phyſician; while, on the other hand, it is alſo 
certain, that different medicines will prove equally 
efficacious in dropſical caſes, provided this regimen is 
made uſe of. „ | = 

For a great number of ages it has been recommend- 
ed to dropſical patients to abſtain as much as poſ- 
ſible from drink, and thus to the torments of their dif- 
eaſe was added that of an intolerable thirſt ; and how 
great this torment was, we may underſtand from an 


example of a friend of king Antigonns, who, having 


been cloſely watched both by order of the phyſicians 
and alſo of the king, was ſo unable to bear the raging 


thirſt occaſioned by his diſeaſe, that he ſwallowed his 


own excrements and urine, and thus ſpeedily put an 
end to his life. Dr Milman ſhows at great length the 
pernicious tendency of this practice. He maintains 


that it is quite contrary to the ſentiments of Hippo- 


crates and the beſt ancient phyficians. He aſſerts, 


that unleſs plenty of diluting drink be given, the beſt 


diuretics can have no effett. He condemns alſo in the 


ſtrongeſt terms the practice of giving dropfical patients 


only dry, hard, and indigeſtible aliments. Theſe would 
oppreſs the ſtomach even of the moſt healthy; and how 
much more muſt they do ſo to thoſe who are already 


what means alſo are theſe aliments to be diſſolved in 
the ſtomach when drink is with-held ? In this difeafe 
the ſaliva is viſcid, and in ſmall quantity ; from whence 
it may be reaſonably conjectured, that the reſt of the 
fluids are of the ſame nature, and the gaſtric juices 
likewiſe depraved. Thus the aliments lie long in the 


ſtomach; and if the viſcera were formerly free of ob- 


ſtructions, they are now generated; the ſtrength fails; 
perſpiration and other excretions are obſtructed ; the 
viſcid and pituitous humours produced by theſe kinds 
of food float about the præcordia, and increaſe the diſ- 


eaſe, while the ſurface of the body becomes quite dry. 


Nay, fo much does this kind of diet confpire with the 
diſeaſe, that 100 pounds of fluid will ſometimes be 
imbibed in a few days by hydropic perſons who take 


no drink. Even in health, if the body from any cauſe 


becomes dry, or deprived of a conſiderable part of its 
juices, as by hunger, labour, &c. it will imbibe a con- 
{jderable quantity of moiſture from the air; fo that we 
mult impute the abovementioned extraordinary inha- 
lation, in part atleaſt, to the deniabef drink, and to the 
nature of the aliment given to the ſicx. The following 
is the account given by Dr Milman of his practice in 
the Middleſex hoſpital. | 

If the patient be not very much debilitated, he is 
ſometimes treated with the purging waters, and a doſe 
of jalap and calomel alternately. On the intermediate 
days he gets a ſaline mixture, with 40 or 60 drops of 
acetum ſeilliticum every ſixth hour; drinking with the 
purgatives oat-pruel and ſome thin broths. That he 
migbt the better aſcertain what ſhare the liquids given 


cured only 


along with the medicines had in producing a copious 


flow of urine, he ſometimes gave the medicines in the.. 


beginning of the diſtemper without allowing the drink: 
but though the ſwellings were ufually diminiſhed a 
little by the purgatives, the urine ſtill continued ſcanty, 


and the patients were greatly weakened. Fearing, 


therefore, leſt, by following this courſe, the ſtrength of 
the ſick might be too muck reduced, he then began his 
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courſe of diuretic medicines, giing large quantities of 


barley-water with a little ſal divreticus; by which 
means, ſometimes in the ſhort ſpace of 48 hours after 
the courſe was begun, the urine flowed out in very 
large quantity : but as ſaline drinks are very diſagree- 
able to the taſte, a drink was compoſed purpoſely for 


hydropic perſons, of half an ounce of cream of tartar 


diſſolved in two pounds of barley-water, made agree- 
ably ſweet with ſyrup, adding one or two ounces of 
French brandy, Ss 5 

To this compoſition Dr Milman was induced by 
the great praiſes given to cream of tartar by ſome, 
phyticians in hydropic caſes. In the Ada Bononien/ia, 
15 caſes of hydropic patients are narrated who were 
15 taking half an ounce of cream of tar- 


tar daily. But it is remarkable, that by theſe very 


patients the cream of tartar was taken for 20, 30, 


nay 40 days, often without any perceptible effect; yet 
when diffolved in a large quantity of water, it ſhowed 
its falutary effects frequently within as many hours, by 
producing a plentiful flow of urine. This liquor is 
now the common drink of hydropic patients in the ho- 
ſpital abovementioned, of which they drink at pleaſure 
along with their medicines. ; 


Among purgative medicines Dr Milman recom- 
y mends the radix ſenelæ; but ſays the decoction of it, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Pharmacoperia, is too ſtrong, 


as he always found it excite vomiting when prepared 
as there directed, and thus greatly to diſtreſs the pa- 
tients : but when only half an ounce or fix drachms 
of the root are uſed to a pound of decoction, inſtead 
of a whole ounce as directed by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, he finds it an excellent remedy ; and though it 


may fometimes mduce a little vomiting, and frequently 


a nauſea, yet it ſeldom failed to procure nine or ten 
ſtools a-day, and ſometimes alſo proved dinretic. But 
we mult take care not to be too free in the uſe of ſe- 
neka, or aify other purgative, if the patients be very 
weak; and therefore, after having uſed purgatives for 


ſome time, it will be proper to depend upon diuretics 


entirely for perfecting the cure; and of the ſueceſs of 
this method our author gives ſome very remarkable in- 
ſtances. But he obſerves, that after the dropſy is re- 
moved, the patient will ſometimes die without any evi- 
dent cauſe; and of this it is proper that the phyficians 
ſhould be aware. It is remarkable with what eaſe a 
flux of urine is induced in thoſe who have a ſeirrhous 
liver; while on the other hand, in one who had the 
meſenteric glands obſtructed, along with a fcirrhoſity 
of the liver and vitiated ſtate of the lungs, the moſt 
powerful diuretics proved ineffectual. In ſome caſes Dr 
Milman thinks the kidneys may be ſo preſſed with the 
weight of the water, as to be unable to perform their 
office. With regard, however, to diuretics in gene- 


ral, it may be remarked, that the operation of none 
In parti-_ 


of them can be certainly depended upon. 
cular conſtitutions, and at particular times, one will 
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centi® monly much more powerful, has been tried in vain. 
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Accordingly various articles of this kind are often 
uſed in ſucceſſion. Recourſe is particularly often had 
to the roots of taraxacum, of colchicum, and of ſquills; 


the latter, eſpecially when combined with calomel, is 


often found to be a very powerful diuretic. And in- 
deed mercury in different forms probably from act- 
ing as a deobſtruent, is often of very great uſe in 
dropſical complaints. Among other diuretics, the 
lactuca viroſa has of late been highly extolled by Dr 
Collins of Vienna, and the nicotiana tabaccum by Dj 
Fowler of Vork: but neither has been extenſively 
introduced into practice, although we have known 
ſome inſtances in which the latter has been uſed witk 
great advantage. - | 5 1 
The water having been drawn off, we are to put 
the patient on a courſe of ſtrengtheners; ſuch as the 
Peruvian bark, with ſome of the warm aromatics, and 
a due proportion of rhubarb infuſed in wine and chaly 


| beates. Gentle exerciſe, and frictions on the belly, with 


ſuch a courſe of diet as ſhall be light and nouriſhing, 
are alſo to be enjoined : and it may be obſerved, that 
the uſe of tonic medicines is by no means to be de- 


layed till a complete evacuation of the water can be 


obtained. On the contrary, by alternating, and even 
combining the ufe of evacuants and tonics,; the influ- 
ence of both is often very much promoted. [7 
When the patient can by no other means be relieved, 


the 4 of paracenteſis muſt be had recourſe to, 


{hich is deſcribed under the article SurGERY. 
Guus LXXX. HYDROMETRA. 


Droesy of the Uterus. 

. Hydrometra, Sauv. gen. 289. Sag. 116. Boerb. 

LH... 
_ Genvs LEXXXI. HYDROCELE. 

Dxovysy of the Scrotum. 

Oſcheocele, Sauv. gen. 41. Vog. 388. 

Oſcheophyma, Sag. 44. 

Hydrops ſcroti, Fog. 389. 
Hydrops teſtium, Boerh. 1227. 


For the treatment of theſe two diſeaſes, we may 


_ refer the reader to what has already been ſaid of other 


ſpecies of dropſy particularly aſcites. But both are 
chiefly to be combated by chirurgical operation, eſpe- 


dially the latter, in which it ſeldom fails to produce a 


complete cure. 


Grnus LXXXII. PHYSCONIA. 
SWELLING of the Belly. 


Phyſconia, Sauv. gen. 283. Veg. 325. Sag. 
gen. 110. | 
Hypoſarca, Lin. 218, 


This diſeaſe may ariſe froma variety of cauſes, as fron: 
a fwelling of the liver, ſpleen, kidneys, uterus, omen- 
tum, ovarium, meſentery, inteſtines, &c. and ſometimes 
it ariſes merely from fat. In the former caſes, as the 
viſcera are generally ſcirrbous and indurated, the diſ- 
temper is for the moſt part incurable ; neither is the 
proſpe& much better where the diſeaſe is occaſioned by 
2 great quantity oß fat. = 
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Genus LXXXIII. RACHITIS. 
| The Rickxzrs. 


Rachitis, Sauv. gen. 294. Lin. 212. Vog. 312. 
Sag. gen. 120. Boerb. 1480. Hofſm. III. 487. 
Zeviana. della Rachitide. Glifon. de Rachitide. 


Deſeription. This is one of the diſeaſes peculiar to 
infancy. It ſeldom attacks children till they are nine 
months, nor after they are two years old; but it fre- 
quently happens in the intermediate ſpace between 


theſe two periods. The diſeaſe ſhows itſelf by a flac- 


cid tumor of the head and face, a looſe flabby ſkin, 
a ſwelling of the abdomen, and falling away of the 
other parts, Fig of the mnſcles. There are 
protuberances of the epiphyſes of the joints ; the ju- 


gular veins ſwell, while the reſt decreaſe ; and the legs 


mow crooked. If the child has begun to walk be- 
fore he be ſeized with this diſeaſe, there is a ſlowneſs, 
debility, and tottering in his motion, which ſoon 
brings on a conſtant defire of fitting, and afterwards 
of lying down ; infomuch that nothing at laſt is move- 
able but the neck and head. As they grow older, 
the head is greatly enlarged, with ample ſutures ; the 
thorax is compreſſed on the ſides, and the ſternum 
riſes up ſharp, while the extremities of the ribs are 
knotty. The abdomen is protuberant, and the teeth 
black and carious. In ſuch patients as have died of 
this diſeaſe, all the ſolids appear ſoft and flaccid, and 
the fluids diſſolved and mucous, : Dn 

Cauſes, The rickets may proceed from ſcrofulous 
or venereal taints in the parents, and may be increaſed 


by thoſe of the nurſe. It is likewiſe promoted by 


feeding the child with aqueous and mucous ſubſtances, 
crude ſummer- fruits, fiſh, unleavened farinaceous ali- 


ment, and too great a quantity of ſweet things. — 


Sometimes it follows intermittent fevers and chronic 
diſorders ; and in ſhort is caufed by any thing which 
tends to debilitate the body; and induce a viſcid and 


| unhealthy ſtate of the juices. 


Prognofis. The rickets do not uſually prove tatal 
by themſelves, but if not cured in time, they 
make the perſon throughout life deformed in vari- 


ons ways; and often produce very pernicious diſ- 


orders, fuch, as carious bones in different parts of 
the body. 5 

Cure. This is to be affected by mild cathartics, al- 
teratives, and tonics, ſuch as are uſed in other diſeaſes 
attended with a debility of the ſyitem and a vitiated 
ſtate - of the blood and juices. In theWeftern Iſlands 
of Scotland, the medicine uſed for the cure of the 
rickets is an oil extracted from the liver of the ſkate- 
fiſh. The method of application is as follows: Firſt, 
the wriſts and ankles are rubbed with the oil in the 
evening: this immediately raiſes a fever of ſeveral 
hours duration. When the ſever from the firſt rub. 
bing ſubſides, the ſame parts are rubbed again the 
night following; and repeatedly as long as the rub- 
bing ef theſe parts continues to excite the fever.— 
When no fever can be excited by rubbing the wriſts. 
and ankles alone, they are rubbed again along with 
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the knees and elbows. This increaſed unction brings 


on the fever again; and is practiſed as before, till it 
no longer has that effect. Then the vertebræ and 


ſides are rubbed, along with the former parts; 1185 
; | 85 
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Intvme- this unction, which again brings on the fever, is re- 
kentiz peated as the former. When no fever can be any longer 
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excited by this unction, a flannel ſhirt dipped in the 
oil is put upon the body of the patient: this brings 
on a more violent and ſenſible fever than any of the 
former unctions; and is continued till the cure be com- 
pleted, which it commonly is in a ſhort time. 

A German phyſician, Dr Strack, has lately pub - 
liſhed a paper, in which he recommends the filings 
of iron as a certain remedy. in the rickets. This 
diſeaſe, he obſerves, in general begins with children 


when they are about 16 months old. It is ſeldom 
obſerved with children before they be one year old, 


and ſeldom attacks them after they paſs two; and it 
is very generally worſe where it begins early than 
where it begins late. 9 N 

For effecting a cure, it is, he affirms, a matter of 


the utmoſt conſequence to be able to diſtinguiſh, very 
early, whether a child will be afflicted with rickets or 


not. And this, he aſſures us may be determined by 
the following ſymptoms ; paleneſs and ſwelling of the 


* 


countenance; and in that part of the cheeks which 


ſhould naturally be red, a yellow colour approaching 
to that of ſulphur. When that is the caſe, he directs 
that a medicine ſhould be immediately had recourſe 
to which will retard the further progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe and remove what has already taken place. For 
this purpoſe, he adviſes that five grains of the filings 
of iron, and as much rhubarb, {ſhould be rubbed up 
with ten grains of ſugar, and given for a doſe every 
morning faſting, and every evening an hour before 
ſupper. But if conſiderable looſeneſs ſhould be pro- 


duced, it will be neceſſary, at firſt, to perſiſt in the uſe 


of one doſe only every day. |: | 
After a month's continuance in this courſe, ac- 


_ cording to Dr Strack, there in general enſues a keen 


appetite for food, quick digeſtion, and a copious flow 


of urine; by means of which the fulneſs of the face 


and yellowneſs of the complexion are by degrees re- 


moved, while the natural colour of the countenance 


and firmneſs of the body in general are gradually re- 
ſtored, This practice, he aſſures us, has never failed of 
ſucceſs in any one inſtance ; not even in thoſe children 
born of parents greatly afflicted with the rickets. 

In addition to the uſe of chalybeates, great benefit 
is often alſo obtained in this diſeaſe from the uſe of 
the cold bath; which, under prudent adminiſtration, 
is perhaps one of the moſt effectual remedies for this 
complaint with which we are yet acquainted. 

When the bones of rickety children begin to bend, 
they may ſometimes be reſtored to their natural ſhape 
by compreſſes, bolſters, and proper ſupports. See the 
article SURGERY- 


Oxvex III. IMPETIGINES. 


Impetigines, Sauv. Cl. X. Ord. V. Sag. Cl. III. 
Ord. V. 


Genus LXXXIV. SCROFULA. 


KIxG's-EVII. 


Scrofula, Sauv. gen. 285. 
Struma, Lin. 284. 


Deſcription. This diſeaſe ſhows itſelf by hard, ſeir- 


Vog. 367. Sag. 121. 


of a tonic invigorating nature. 


C4 n 


grees in the glands of the neck, under the chin, arm- 
pits, and different parts of the body, but moſt com- 
monly in the neck, and behind the ears. In proceſs 
of time, the cellular ſubſtance, ligaments of the joints, 
and even the bones themſelves, are affected. In ſero- 


fula the ſwellings are much more moveable than thoſe 


of the ſcirrhous kind; they are generally ſofter, and 
ſeldom attended with much pain; they are tedious in 


coming to ſuppuration; are very apt to diſappear ſud- 


denly and 9 527 to riſe in ſome other part of the body. 
We may likewiſe mention as characteriſtic circum- 
ſtances of this diſeaſe, a remarkable ſoftneſs of the 
ſkin, a kind of fulneſs of the face, generally with large 
eyes, and a very delicate complexion. _ 4 e 
| Cauſes, A variety of cauſes have been mentioned 
as tending to produce ſcrofula; viz. a crude indi- 
geſtible food; bad water; living in damp, low fitua- 
tions ; its being an hereditary diſeaſe, and in ſome 
countries endemic, &c. But whatever may in differ- 
rent circumſtances be the exciting or prediſpoſin 


cauſes of the ſcrofula, i alas Yee either de- 


pends upon, or is at leaſt much connected with, a de- 
bility of the conſtitution in general, and probably of 
the lymphatic ſyſtemin particular, the complaint al- 
ways ſhowing itſelf by ſome affections of the latter. 
And that debility has at leaſt a conſiderable influence 
in its production is probable, not only frem the ma- 
nifeſt nature of ſome of the cauſes ſaid to be pro- 
ductive of ſcrofula, but likewiſe from ſuch remedies 


as are found molt ſerviceable in the cure, which are all 


- 


 Prognofis. e ſcrofula is a diſtemper which often 
eludes the moſt powerful medicines, and therefore phy- 
ſicians cannot with any certainty promiſe a cure. It 
is ſeldom, however, that it proves mortal in a ſhort 
time, unleſs it attacks the internal parts, ſuch as the 
lungs, where it frequently produces tubercles that bring 
on a fatal conſumption. When it attacks the joints, 
it frequently produces ulcers, which continue for a 
long time, and -gradually- waſte the patient ; while 
in the mean time the. bones become foul and cor- 
roded and death enſues after a long ſcene of miſery. 
The prognoſis in this reſpe& muſt be regulated en- 
tirely by the nature of the ſyrnptoms. . 
Cure, It was long ſuppoſed that ſcrofula depended 
upon an acid acrimony of the fluids; and this, it is 
probable, give riſe to the uſe of burnt ſponge, diffe- 
rent kinds of ſoap, -and other alkaline ſubſtances, as 
the beſt remedies for acidity. But although a ſour- 
neſs in the ſtomach and prime vie does no doubt fre- 
quently occur in theſe complaints, yet this ſymptom 
ſeems to be entirely the conſequence of that general 
relaxation which in ſcrofula ſo univerſally prevails, and 
which does not render it in the leaſt neceſſary to ſup- 
pole a general aceſcency of the fluids to take place; 
as the one very frequently, it is well known, even in 
other complaints occurs without the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
any acid acrimony exiſting after the other. This is alſo 
rendered very probable from the indolent nature of 
ſcrofulous tumors which have been known to ſubſiſt 


for years without giving any uneaſineſs; which could 
nat have been the caſe, if an acid, or any other acri- 
mony, had prevailed in them. | 


In the treatment of ſcrofula, different morbid con- 
| ditions, 
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rhous, and often indolent tumors, which ariſe by de- Scrofol. 


Pra 
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mpetigi- ditions, exiſting in different parts, require, according 
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to circumſtances; various means of cure: but, upon 


the whole, the remedies directed may be conlidered as 
uſed with a view either to the tumors, to the ulcera- - 


tions, or to the general ſtate of the ſyſtem. ; 
' Gentle mercurials are ſometimes of uſe as reſolvents 
in ſcrofulous ſwellings ; but nothing has fach conſi- 
derable influence as a frequent and copious uſe of Pe- 
ruvian bark. Cold bathing too, eſpecially in the ſea 
together with frequent moderate exerciſe, is often of 
ſingular ſervice here; as is likewiſe change of air, eſpe- 
cially to a warm climate. | CR" 
In the ſcrofulous inflammation of the eyes, or op 
thalmia ſtrumoſa, the Peruvian bark has alſo been given 
with extraordinary advantage: and we meet with an 
inſtance of its having cured the gutta roſacea in the 
face; a complaint which it is often difficult to remove, 
and which is extremely diſagreeable to the fair ſex. 
From the various caſes related of tumefied glands, 
it appears, that when the habit is relaxed and the cir- 
culation weak, either from conſtitution or accident, the 
bark is a moſt efficacious medicine, and that it acts as 
_ reſolvent and diſcutient. It will not, however, ſuc- 
ceed in all caſes; but there are few in which a trial 
can be attended with much detriment. Dr Fothergill 
obſerves, that he has never known it avail much where 
the bones were affected, nor where the ſcrofulous tu- 
mor was ſo ſituated as to be accompanied with much 
Pain, as in the joints, or under the membranous cover- 
ings of the muſcles; for when the diſeaſe attacks thoſe 
parts, the perioſteum ſeldom eſcapes without ſome in- 
jury, by which the bone will of courſe be likewiſe af- 
feted. Here the Peruvian bark is of no effect: in- 
ſtead of leſſening, it rather encreaſes the fever that ac- 
companies thoſe circumſtances: and if it do not really 
aggravate the complaint, it ſeems at leaſt to accelerate 
the progreſs of the diſeaſe. RT 
Various are the modes in which the bark is admi- 
niſtered : Dr Fothergill makes uſe of a decoction 
with the addition of ſome aromatic ingredients and a 
ſmall quantity of liquorice-root, as a form in which a 
ſufficient quantity may be poem without exciting diſ- 
_ guſt. But where is it eaſily retained in the ſtomach 

in ſubſtance perhaps the belt form of exhibiting it is 
that of powder; and in this ſtate it is often advan- 
tageouſly conjoined with powder of cicuta, an article 
poſſeſſing very great deobſtruent powers. 

The powder, however, ſoon becomes diſagreeable to 
very young patients; and the extract ſeems not ſo 
much to be depended upon as may have been imagined. 
In making the extract, it is expoſed to ſo much heat, 
as muſt have ſome effect upon its virtues, perhaps to 
their detriment. In adminiſtering it, likewiſe, if great 
care be not taken to mix it intimately with a proper 
vehicle, or ſome very ſoluble ſubſtance, in weak bowels 
it very often purges, and thereby not only diſappoints 
the phyſician, but injures the patient. A ſmall quan- 
tity of the cortex Winteranus added gives the medicine 
a grateful warmth; and a little liquorice, a few rai- 
ſins, gum arabic, or the like added to the decoction 
before it be taken from tbe, fire, by making the liquor 


viſcid enables it to ſuſpend more of the fine particles 


of the bark; by which proceſs the medicine is not on- 


ly improved in efficacy, but at the ſame time rendered, 


leſs diſagreeable. 
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in removing ſcrofulous diſorders. He mentions the 
caſe of a gentlewoman, about 28 years of age, af- 
flicted from her infancy with ſcrofulous complaints, ſe- 
vere ophthalmies, glandular ſwellings, &c. cured by 
the extraftum' cicutæ taken conſtantly for the ſpace of a 
year. He obſerves, however, that when given to 
children even in very ſmall doſes, it is apt to.produce 
ſpaſmodic affections; for which reaſon he rarely exhi- 


bits it to them when very young, or even to adults of 


very irritable habits 

Dr Fothergill gives ſeveral other inſtances of the, 
ſucceſs of cicuta in ſcrofulous caſes, and even in one 
which ſeemed to be not far removed from a confirmed 
phthiſis ; but owns that it ſeldom had ſuch good effects 
afterwards : yet he is of opinion, that wheie there are 
ſymptoms of tubercles forming, a ſtrumous habit, and 
a tendency. to phthiſis, the cicuta will often be ſer- 
viceable. It is anodyne, corrects acrimony, and pro- 
motes the formation of good matter. With regard to- 
the quality of the medicine, he obſerves, that the ex- 
tract prepared from hemlock before the plant arrives 
at maturity, is much inferior to that which is made 
when the hemlock has acquired its ſull vigour, and is 
rather on the verge of decline : juſt when the flowers 
fade, the rudiments of the ſeeds become obſervable, 
and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. This, 
he thinks, is the proper time to collect the hemlock. 
It has then had the full benefit of the ſummer heat ; 
and the plants that grow in expoſed places will gene- 


rally be found more active than thoſe that grow in 


the ſhade. © The leſs heat it undergoes during the pre- 
paration, the better. Therefore, if a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the dry powder of the plant gathered at a 
proper ſeaſon be added, lefs boiling will be neceſſary, 
and the medicine will be the more efficacious. But 
let the extract be prepared in what manner ſoever i: 
may, provided it be made from the genuine plant, 
at a proper ſeaſon, and be not deſtroyed by boiling, 
the chief difference obſervable in uſing. it is, that a 
larger quantity of one kind is required to produce a. 
certain effect than of another. Twenty grains of 
one ſort of extract have been found equal in point 
of efficacy to thirty, nay near forty, of another; yet 
both of them made from the genuine plant, and molt 
probably prepared with equal fidelity. 'To prevent 
the incouveniences ariſing from this uncertainty, it 
ſeems always expedient to begin with ſmall doſes, and 
proceed ſtep by ſtep till the extract produces certain 
effects, which ſeldom fail to ariſe from a full doſe. 
Theſe effects are different in different conſtitutions. 
But, for the moſt part, a giddineſs affecting the head, 
and motions of the eyes as if ſomething pulhed them- 
outwards, are firſt felt; a ſlight ſickneſs, and trembling. 
agitation of the body; a laxative [tool or two. One 
or all theſe ſymptoms are the marks of a full doſe, let 
the quantity in weight be what it will. Here we muit 
ſtop till none of theſe effects be felt; and in three or 
four days advance a few grains more. For it has been 
ſuppoſed by molt of thoſe who have uſed this medicine 
to any good purpoſe, that the cicuta ſeldom procures 


any, 


Dr Fothergill alſo acquaints us, that the cicuta even 
by itſelf is not without a conſiderable ſhare of efficacy. 


295 
In indolent ſwellings of the glands from viſcid hu- Scrofula. 

mours, ſea-water alſo has been ſtrongly recommended 

by Dr Ruſſel. | 
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ongh given for a long time, unleſs in as 
large a doſe as the patient can bear without fuffering 
any of the inconveniences abovementioned, © There 
is, however, reaſon to believe, that its effects as a diſ- 
cutient are in no degree dependent on its narcotic pow» 
ers: and we are inclined to think, that recourſe is 
often had to larger doſes than are neceſſary ; or at 
leaſt that the ſame benefit might be derived from ſmal- 
ler ones continued for an equal length of time. 
Patients commonly bear a greater quantity af the 
extract at night than at noon; and at noon than in the 
morning. o drachms may be divided into thirty 
pills. Adults begin with two in the morning, two 
at noon, and three ar four at night, with directions 
to increaſe each dofe, by the addition of a pill to each, 
as they can bear it. 626909) OTE ROBOTS TL 
But after all, the beſt form under which the cicuta 
can, we think, be exhibited, is that of powder from the 
leaves. This, either in a ſtate of powder or made into 


pills, may be given at firſt to the extent of four or five 


grains, and the doſe gradually riſing till it amount 
to 15 or 20 grains twice or thrice a day. Given to 
this extent, particularly when conjoined with the Pe- 
ruvian bark, it has often been found of great ſervice 
in ſcrofulous cafes: At the ſame time it muſt: be al- 
lowed, that ſuch patients, after reſiſting every mode of 
cure, will have in ſome inſtances a ſpontaneous reco- 


very in the progreſs of life, probably from the ſyſtem 


acquiring additional vigour. | 


Gexvs LXXV. SYPHILIS. 
Luzs VENEREA, or French Pox. 
© Syphilis, Sauv. gen. 3086. Lin. 6. Fag. 319. 
| Sag. 126. ? 1 | 
Lues venerea, Boerh. 1440. Hoffm. III. 413. Juncl. 
96. Aſtruc de lue Venerea. | 
Dr Aſtruc, who writes a very accurate hiſtory of 
the lues venerea, is fully convinced that it is a new 


diſeaſe, which never appeared in Europe till ſome time 
between the years 1494 and 1496, having been im- 


ported from America by the companions of Chriſto. 
pher Columbus ; though this opinion is not without 
its opponents. Dr Sanches in particular has contend- 
ed with much learning and ability, that it appeared in 
Europe at an earlier period: But it is at leaſt certain, 
that it was altogether unknown to the medical prac- 
titioners of Greece and Rome, and that it was a very 
common diſeaſe in America when the Europeans firſt 
vilited that country, But at whatever period it may 
have been introduced into Europe, or from whatever 


ſource it may have been obtained, there can be no doubt 


that, as well as ſmall-pox or meaſles, ſyphilis depends 
on a peculiar ſpecific contagion; or a matter ſu generis 
which is alone capable of inducing this diſeaſe. 

The venereal infection, however, cannot, like the 
contagious miaſmata of the ſmall-pox and ſome other 
diſeaſes, be carried through the air, and thus ſpread 
from place to place : for unleſs it is tranſmitted from 
the parents to the children, there is no other way of 
contracting the diſeaſe but from actual contact with 
the infectious matter. Thus, when a nurſe happens 


to labour under the diſeaſe, the infant that ſhe ſackles 
will receive the infection; as on the other hand, when 
the child is infected, the nurſe is liable to receive it: 


4 


1487 


nomic ſigns of lues venerea. 


and there have even been inſtances known'of lyiag in 
women being infected very violently, from having em- 
ployed a perſon to draw their hreaſts who happened to 
have venereal ulcers in the throat. It may be caught 
by touching venereal ſares if the cuticle be abraded 
or torn 4 and in this way accoucheurs and midwives 
have ſometimes been infected ſeverely. - Dr Macbride 
ſays, the moſt inyeterate pox he ever ſaw was caught 
by a midwife, who. happened to have a whitelow on 


one of her fingers when ſhe delivered a woman ill of 


the lues venerea, | 1 1 478 
But by far the moſt ready way of contracting this 
diſeaſe is by coition, the genital parts 9 much 
more bibulous than the reſt of the body. en the 
diſorder is communicated, the places where the mor- 
bific matter enters are generally thoſe where it firſt 


makes its appearance; and as coition is the moſt uſual 


way of contracting it, ſo the firſt ſymptoms commonly 
appear on or near the pudenda. 

The patient's own account will, for the moſt part, 
help us to diſtinguiſh the diſeaſe :; but there are ſome- 
times caſes wherein we cannot. avail ourſelves of this 
information, and where inſtead of confeſſing, the par- 
ties ſhall ' conceal all circumſtances ; while, on the 
other hand, there are now and then people to be met 


and appearances which may be conſidered as pathog- 


* 


In the firſt place, when we 
ſymptoms, ſuch as chancres, buhoes, phymoſis, and 
the like, do not give way to the uſual methods; or 
when theſe complaints, after having been cured, break 
out again without a freſh infection; we may juſtly 
ſuſpect that the virus has entered the whole maſs of 


fluids : but if at the fame time ulcers break out in the 


throat, and the face is deformed by callous tubercles, 


covered with Aa brown Or yellow ſcab, we may be aſ- | 


ſured that the caſe is now become a confirmed lues, 
which will require a mercurial courſe. 4-4 
en eruptions of the furfuraceous and ſuperficial 
kind are venereal, they are not attended with itching ; 
and the ſcale being picked off, the ſkin appears of a 
reddiſh brown or rather copper-colour, underneath ; 
whereas leprous eruptions are itchy, throw off a great- 
er quantity of ſcales, and riſe in greater blotches, 
eſpecially about the joints of the knees and elbows. 
Venereal tubercles or paſtules are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from carbuncles of the face, by not occupying the 


cheeks or the noſe, nor as having a purulent apex, but 
are covered at top, either with a dry branny ſcruf like 
the ſuperficial eruptions. juſt- now mentioned, or elſe 


with a hard dry ſcab of a tawney yellow hue ; they 


particularly break out among the hair or near to it, 
on the forehead or on the temples, TO 

Venereal .ulcers affecting the mouth are diſtinguiſh- 
able from thoſe which are ſcorbytic in the following 
manner: 1. Venereal ulcers firſt affect the tonſils, fan- 
ces, and uvula; then the gums but theſe very rarely: 
on the contrary, fcorbutic ulcers aſſect the gums firſt 
of all; then the fauces, tonſils, and uvula. 2. Vene- 
real ulcers frequently ſpread to the noſe ; ſeorbutic 
ones almoſt pever. 3. Venereal ulcers are yo 
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vith ſome other evident ſigns; but with r 


very ſeldom pai 
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fungi. 6. Venereal ulcers are red in their circumfe- 


rence, but ſcorbutie ones are always livid. 7. Vene- 
real ulcers frequently rot the ſubjacent bones, the ſcor- 

batic|6nes ſeldom or never. 8. And laſtly, Venereal 
- ulcers are moſtly combined with other ſymptoms which 
are known to be venereal ; ſcorbutic ones with the di- 


ſtinguiſhing ſigns of the ſcurvy, ſuch as difficult 


breathing, . liſtlefſneſs, ſwelling of the legs, rotten 


gums, &c. - | 1, | 

Another ſure ſign of the confirmed lues is often af- 
forded from certain deep-ſeated nocturnal pains, parti- 

cularly of the thins, arms, and head. As for any ſu- 


perficial wandering pains that have no fixed ſeat, and 


- which affect the membranes of the muſcles and liga- 
ments of the joints, they, for they:moſt-part, 'will be 
belong to the gout. or rheumatiſm, and can 


found to ; 
never be conſidered as venereal unleſs accompanied 


pains that are deeply ſeated, and always fixed to the 


| ſame place, and which affect the middle and more ſolid 


part of the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium, 


and rage chiefly and with greateſt violence in the fore- 
E 


the night, ſo that the patient can get no reſt 


till morning approaches, theſe may ſerve to convince 
us that the diſeaſe has ſpread itſelf throughont the 
whole habit, whether they be accompanied with: other 
ſymptoms of the lues or pot. . Gummata in the fleſhy 
parts, nodes in the perioſteum, ganglia upon the ten- 


dons, tophi upon the ligaments, exofloſes upon the 


bones, and fici at the verge of the anus, areall of them 
ſigns of the confirmed lues: theſe are hard indolent 

fwellings ; but as they ſometimes ariſe independently 
of any venereal infection, and perhaps may proceed 


from a ſerofulous taint, unleſs they be accompanied 
or have been proceded by ſome af the more certain 
and evident ſymptoms of the lues, we muſt be cautious 
about, pronouncing them venereal. When theſe ſwel- 
lings are not owing to the ſyphilitie virus, they are 

| aful, or tend to inflame and ſuppurate; 
whereas thoſe that are venereal uſually do, and if they 


lie upon a bone generally bring on a caries. 


Theie cariqus ulcers are moſt commonly met with 
upon the ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium; and 


when accompanied with nocturnal pains, we can ne- 
ver heſitate about declaring their genuine nature. Fre- 


quent abortions, or the excluſion of ſcabby, ulcerated, 


half. rotten, and dead fetuſes, happening without any 
manifeſt cauſe to diſturb the fetus before its time, or 


to deſtroy it in the womb, may be reckoned as a ſure 
ſign that at leaſt one of the parents is infected. 
Theſe-then are the principal and moſt evident ſigns 


of the confirmed lues. There are others which are more 
equivocal, and which unleſs we can fairly trace them 


back to ſome that are more certain, cannot be held as 

ſigns of the venereal diſeaſe : Such are, 1. Obſtinate 

inflammations of the eyes, frequently returning with 
Vol. XI. eee | 


x ſcorbutic- ones are not ſo. 4. Venereal 
ulcers are circumſcribed, and, for the moſt part, are 
circular, at leaſt they are confined to certain places; 
ſcorbutie ones are of a more irregular form, ſpread 
_ wider, and frequently affect the whole mouth. 5. Ve- 
nereal ulcers are for the moſt parthollow, and generally 
covered at bottom with a white or yellow flough; 

but ſcorbutic ones are more apt to grow up into looſe 


rd to the 
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great heat, itching, and ulceration of the evils, 


2. A ſingin and hiffing noiſe in the ears, with ulcers 


or caries in the bones of the meatus auditorius. 3. Ob- 


ſtinate head-achs. 4. Obſtinate cutaneous eruptions, 
of the itchy or leprous appearance, not yielding to the 
. Swellings of the 
bones; and, 6. Wandering and obſtinate pains. None 
of theſe ſymptoms, however, can be known to be vene- 


milder methods of treatment. 


real, except they happen to coincide with ſome one or 
other of the more certain ſigns. 

It may, perhaps, be conſidered as a ſingularity in 
this diſeaſe, that the diagnoſis is often more difficult 


in the advanced than in the early periods of the affec- 


tion. That is, with thoſe who have been certainly 
ſubjected to ſyphilis, it is often very difficult to ſay 
whether certain ſymptoms, remaining after the ordi- 
nary modes of cure have been employed, be ſyphilitic 
or not. Very frequently, as appears from the ſequel, 
nocturnal pains, ulcerations, and the like, remaining 
after a long courſe of mercury has been employed, are 
in no degree of a venereal nature, but are in reality to 
be conſidered as conſequences rather of the remedy 


than ot the diſeaſe ; and are accordingly beſt removed 


by nouriſhing diet, gentle exerciſe, and tonics. But as 
long as any ſymptoms of any kind remain, it is often im- 
ble to convince ſome patients that they are cured; 


and it is often impoſſihle for a phyſician with certainty 


to affirm that the diſeaſe is altogether overcome. 


Upon the whole, we are firſt to diſtinguiſh and con- 
ſider the ſeveral fymptoms apart; aud then, by com- 


paring them with each other, a clear judgment may be 
formed upon the general review. | 


- Prognofis.. Being thoroughly convinced that the | caſe 


is venereal, we are to conſider, firſt of all, whether it 
be of a longer or ſhorter date ; for the more recent it 


is, it will, ceteris paribus, be leſs difficult to remove. 


But there are other circumſtances which will afliſt us 
in forming à prognoſtic as to the event. As, 

1. The age of the patient. This diſorder is more 
dangerous to infants and old people than to ſuch as 
are m the flower and vigour of life, in whom ſome 
part of the virus may be expelled by exerciſe, or may 
be ſubdued in ſome degree by the ſtrength of the con- 
ſtitution. SOL | . 

2. The ſex. Though women are for the moſt part 


weaker than men, and therefore ſhould ſeem leſs able 
to reſiſt the force of any diſeaſe, yet experience ſhows 
that this is eaſier borne by them than by men; per- 
haps owing to the menſtrual and other uterine diſ- 


charges, by which a good ſhare of the virus may be 


carried off immediately from the parts where it was 
firſt applied; for it is obſervable, that whenever theſe 
diſcharges are obſtructed, or ceaſe by the ordinary 


courſe of nature, all the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe grow 
worſe. | 

3. The habit of body. Perſons who have acrid 
juices will be liable to ſuffer more. from the venereal 


poiſon than ſuch as have their blood in a milder ſtate ; 


hence, when 'people of a ſcorbutic or ſcrofulous ha- 
bit contra venereal diſorders, the ſymptoms are al- 


- ways remarkably violent, and difficult to cure. And 
for the ſame reaſons, the confirmed lues is much more 


to be dreaded in a perſon already inclined to an aſthma, 
phthifis, dropſy, gout, * any other chronic diſtem- 
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tioners. How it came to be introduced into ſo remote Syphilis. 
a part of the world as Siberia, is not eaſily found out d 
but Dr Clerc, author of the Hiftoire- Naturelle de | 


Impetigi> per, than in one of a ſound and healthy conſtitution. 
nen. For as the original diſeaſe is increaſed by the acceſ- 
ton of the venereal poiſon, ſo the lues is aggravated 
: by being joined to an old diſorder. The more nume-' 


Pi 
in 


the more difficult the cure. 
union of ſyphilis with ſcroſula is perhaps the. moſt 


difficult to overcome: but if the acrimony ſhould 
ſeize on the nobler internal parts, ſuch as the brain, 
the lungs, or the liver, then the diſeaſe becomes incu · 


rable, and the patient will n off ſuddenly in an 


aàpoplectie fit or fink under a conſumption. 
Cure, Viewing this diſeaſe as A on a pe- 

culiar contagious matter introduced into t 

and multiplied there, it is poſſible to conceive that a 


cure may be obtained on one of three principles; ei- 


ther by the evacuation of the matter from the ſyſtem, 
by the deſtruction ot its activity, or by counteracting 


its influence in the ſyſtem. It is not impoſſible that 
articles exiſt in nature capable of removing this com- 


plaint on each of theſe grounds: but we may ven- 


ture at lealt to aſſert, that few ſuch are yet diſco- 
vered. Notwithſtanding numbers of pretended infal- 


lible remedies, for ſyphilis, mercury is perhaps the only 
article on which dependence is placed among European 
practitioners; and with regard to its mode of opera - 
tion, all the three different opinions pointed out have 


been adopted and ſupported by different theoriſts.— 


But although many ingenious arguments have been 
employed in ſupport of each, we are, upon the whole, 
inclined to think it more probable thatmercury operates 

by deſtroying the activity of the yenereal virus, than 


that it has effect either by 8 it, or by ex- 


citing a ſtate of action, by which its influence is coun- 
teracted. Some practitioners have affirmed, that the 


diſeaſe may be totally extirpated without the uſe of 
mercury: but, excepling in light caſes, it appears from 
the moſt accurate obſervations, that this grand ſpeci- 
fic is indiſpenſable; whether it be introduced through 
the pores of the ſkin, in the form of ointments, pla- 
iters, waſhes, &c.; or given by the mouth, diſguiſed 
in the different ſhapes of pills troches, powders or ſo- 
lutions. | 1 
Formerly it was held as a rule, that a ſalivation 
ought to be raiſed, and a great diſcharge excited. But 


this is now found to be unneceſſary: for as mercury 


probably acts by ſome ſpecific power in ſubduing and 
correcting the venereal virus, all that is required is to 
throw in a ſufficient quantity of the medicine for this 
purpoſe ; and if it can be diverted. from the ſalivary 
glands ſo much the better, ſince the inconveniences 


attending a ſpitting are ſuch as we ſhould always wiſh 


to avoid. | 24 | 

| Mecrury, when combined with any ſaline ſubſtance, 
has its activity prodigiouſly increaſed; hence the 
great variety of chemical preparations which have 
been contrived to unite it with different acids. | 

Corroſive ſublimate is one of the moſt active of all 
the mercurial preparations, inſomuch as to become a 
poiſon even in very ſmall doſes. It therefore cannot 
iafely be given in ſubſtance ; but muſt be diſſolved in 
order to render it capable of a more minute diviſion. 


We may ſee, by looking into Wiſeman, that this is an 


old medicine, though ſeldom given by regular practi- 


e- Homme Malade, aſſures us, that the ſublimate fol 
rous the ſymptoms, and the more they affect the bones, 


Of all combinations the 


e ſyſtem, 


pear, but for ſome weeks longer. 


perfectly mild and ſafe. 
Dr Saunders's treatiſe. 


tus of flannels, is then to enter on the courſe. 


u- 
tion has been of uſe there time out of min 
It appears to have been totally: forgotten in other 
places, until of late years, when the baron Van Swieten 


, brought it into vogue; ſo that at one period, if we credit 


Dr Locher, they uſed no other mercurial preparation 
at Vienna. The number of patients cured by this re- 
medy alone in the hoſpital of St Mark, which is under 


the care of this gentleman, from 1754 to 1971 incu. 


live, being 4886. en e 
The way to prepare the ſolution is, to diſſolve as 


much ſublimate in any kind of ardent ſpirit (at Vien- 


na they uſe only 3 as will give half a grain 
to an ounce of ſolution. The doſe to a grown per- 

ſon is one ſpoonful mixed with a pint of any light pti- 
ſan or barley-water, and this to be taken morning 
and evening: the patients ſhould keep moſtly in a 
warn chamber, and lie in bed to ſweat after taking 


the medicine: their diet ſhould be light; and they 


ought to drink plentifully throughout the day, of whey, 
ptiſan, or barley-water. - If the ſolution does not keep 


the belly open, a mild purge muſt be given from time 


to time; for Locher obſerves, that thoſe whom it pur- 
ges two or three times a-day, get well ſooner than 
thoſe whom it does not purge : he alſo ſays, that it 


very ſeldom affects the mouth, but that it promotes 2 


the urinary and cutaneous diſcharges. 'This courſe is 
not only to be continued till all the ſymptoms diſap- 
The ſhorteſt time 
in which Locher uſed to let the patients out was ſix 
weeks; and they were continued on a courſe of de- 
eoction of the woods for ſome weeks after they left off 
the ſolution. 1 | | 


> 


This method has been introduced both in Britain 
and Ireland, though by no means to the excluſion of 


others; but it appears, that the ſolution does not turn 
out ſo infallible a remedy, either in theſe kingdoms, 


or in France, as they ſay it has done in Germany. It 


was ſeldom if ever found to perform a radical cure, 
and the frequent uſe of it proved in many caſes highly 
prejudicial. It has therefore been ſucceeded in prac- 
tice, even at Vienna, by mercury exhibited in other 
forms; and, among theſe, by a remedy firſt recom- 
mended by Dr Plenck, and ſince improved by Dr 
Saunders; conſiſting of mercury united with mucilage 
of gum arabic, which is ſaid to render its exhibition 
For particulars, we refer to 
But a late French writer, ſuppoſed to be Dr Petit, 
in a ſmall book, intitled 4 parullel of the different ' 
methods of treating the venereal diſeaſe, inſiſts, that there 
is neither certainty nor ſafety in any other method than 
the repeated frictions with mercurial ointment. - : 
If therefore it is determined to have recourſe to 
the mercurial frictions, the patient may with advan- 
tage be prepared by going into the warm bath ſome 
days ſucceſſively; having been previouſly blooded if of 
a plethoric habit, and taking a doſe or Mo of ſome” 
proper cathartic. | | 5 
The patient being fitted with the neceſſary appara - 


h ' If 6 


Practice. | 
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impetit ines If the perſon be of a robuſt habit, and in the prime 
1 


of life, we may begin with two drachms of the un- 


guentum hydrargyri fortius, (Ph. Lond.) which is to 


be rubbed in about the ankles by an aſſiſtant whoſe 


«mitted a day, we may expend two drachms more of the 
ointment, and reſt for two days; after which, if no 
ſoreneſs of the mouth comes on, uſe only one drachm; 
and at every ſubſequent friction aſcend till the oint- 
ment ſhall reach the trunk of the body; after which 


hands are covered with bladders : then having inter- 


the rubbings are to be begun at the wriſts, and from 
tthence gradually extended to the ſhoulders. In order 


to prevent the mercury from laying too much hold of 


the mouth, it muſt be diverted to the ſkin, by keep- 


ing the patient in a conſtant perſpiration from the 


warmth of the | room,; and by drinking plentifully of 


been propoſed. 


barley-water, whey, or ptiſan; but if, nevertheleſs, 
the mercury ſhould tend to raiſe a ſpitting, then, from 
time to time, we are either to give ſome gentle cathar- 


tie, or order the patient into a vapour or warm bath: 


and thus we are to go on, rubbing in a drachm of the 


ointment every ſecond, third, or fourth night, accord- 
ing as it may be found to operate; and on the inter- 
mediate days either purging or bathing, unleſs we 


ſnould chooſe to let the ſalivation come on; which, 


however it is much better to avoid, as we ſhall 
thus be able to throw in a larger quantity of mer- 
” cury. 2 ; ; 4 F F 4 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain the quantity of mercury 


that may be neceſſary to be rubbed in, as this will vary 
according to circumſtances ; but we are always to 


continue the frictions for a fortnight at leaſt, aſter all 


ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhall have totally diſappear- 
ed; and when we have done with the mercury, warm 
bathing aud ſudorific decoctions of the woods, are to 


be continued for ſome time longer. | 


This is a general ſketch of the methods of treat- 
ment for the confirmed lues; but for a complete hi- 
ſtory of the diſeaſe, and for ample directions in every 
ſituation, we refer to Alſtruc, and his abridger Dr 
Chapman.—We have to add, however, that a method 
of curing this diſeaſe by fumigation has been lately re- 
commended in France; but it ſeems not to meet with 
great encouragement. One of the moſt recent pro- 
poſals for the cure of the venereal diſeaſe is that of 
Mr Clare, and conſiſts in rubhing a ſmall quantity of 
mercury under the form of mercurius muriatus mitiur, or 
calomel as it is commonly called, on the inſide of the 
cheek ; by which means it has been ſuppoſed that we 
will not only avoid the inconveniences of unction, but 
alſo the purgative effects that are often produced by 
this medicine when taken into the ſtomach. But af- 
ter all, the introduction of mercury under the form 
of unction, as recommended by the lateſt and beſt 


writers in Britain on the venereal diſeaſe, Dr Swe- 


diaur, Mr ſohn Hunter, and others, is ſtill very ge- 
nerally preferred in Britain to any mode that has yet 

Where, after a long trial of mercury, diſtreſſing 
ſymptoms fill remain, particularly obſtinate ulcera- 
tions and ſevere pains, benefit has often been derived 
from the uſe of opium: but there is little reaſon to 
believe, as has been held by ſome, that of itfelf it af- 
fords an infallible cure of this diſeaſe; at leaſt we are 
inclined” to think, that all the facts hitherto brought 
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in ſupport of che eure of 


theſe will on particular occaſions be requiſite. 


utmoſt very doubtful. 


4 


In obſtinate ulcerations, remaining probably: after i 


the venereal virus has been overcome, and” reſiſting 


the uſe of mercury, a complete cure has in many in- 


ſtances been obtained from the uſe of the root of the 
mezereon, the daphne mezereum of Linnæus. This 


article has been chiefly employed under the form of 


decoction ; and it now appears that it is the baſis of 


an article at one time highly celebrated in venereal 
complaints, under the title of Liſbon diet-drink. But, 


upon the whole, theſe ſequelæ of this diſeaſe are per- 
haps more readily overcome by country air, gentle 
exerciſe and nourithing diet, particularly a milk diet, 


ſyphilis by opium are at the 


© Syphilis, 


than by the uſe of any medicine whatever. It muſt 
indeed be allowed, that for combating different ſeque- 


læ, various practices accommodated to the nature of 


But 
into the conſideration of theſe we cannot here propoſe 

. Genus LXXXVI. SCORBUTUS. 

2 DG TRA Scus vr. | 
Scorbutus, Sauv. gen. 391. Lin. 223. Peg. 318. 
Sag. 127. Boerh.- 1148. Hoffm. III. 369. 
Funck. 91. Lind on the Scurvy. Hulme de Scor- 

buto. Rouppe de morbis Navigantium. 

Deſcription. The firſt indication of the ſcorbutic dia- 
theſis is generally a change of colour in the face, from 


the natural and healthy look to a pale and bloated com- 


plexion, with a liſtleſſneſs, and averſion from every ſort 
of exerciſe; the gums ſoon after become itchy, ſwell, 
and are apt to bleed on the flighteſt touch ; the breath 
grows offenſive ; and the gums, ſwelling daily more 
and more, turn hvid, and at length become extremely 
fungous and putrid, as being continually in contact 
with the external air; which in every caſe favours the 
putrefaction of ſubſtances diſpoſed to run into that 
ſtate, and indeed is abſolutely requiſite ſor the pro- 
duction of actual rottenneſs. | | 


r 


The ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, like thoſe of every 


other diſeaſe, are ſomewhat different in different ſub- 
jects, according to the various circumſtances of conſti- 
tution; and they do not always proceed in the ſame 
regular courſe in every patient. But what is very re- 
markable in this diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the various 
and immenſe load of diſtreſs under which the patients 
labour, there is no ſickneſs at the ſtomach, the appe- 
tite keeps up, and the ſenſes remain entire almoſt to 
the very laſt: when lying at reſt, they make no com- 
plaints, and feel little diſtreſs or pain ; but the mo- 
ment they attempt to riſe or ſtir themſelves, then the 
breathing becomes diticult, with a kind of ſtraitneſs 
or catching, and great oppreſÞon, and ſometimes they 
have been known to fall into a ſyncope. This catch- 
ing of the breath upon motion, with the loſs of itrength, 
dejection of ſpirit, and rotten gums, are held as the eſ- 
ſential or diſtingmiſhing ſymptonis of the diſeaſe. The 
ſkin is Nan dry, except in the very laſt ſtage, 
when the patients become exceedingly ſubject to faint- 
ings, and then it grows clammy and moiſt: in ſome 
it has an anſerine appearance; but much oftener it is 


ſmooth and ſhining; and, when examined, is found 


to be ſpread over with ſpots not riſing above the ſur- 
face, of a rediſh, bluiſh, livid, or purple colour, with 
g Pp 2 a ſort 
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and the fleſh of the thighs quite indurgted. As per- Scorbuuz 


Impetigi- a ſort of yellow rim round them. At firſt theſe ſpots 


Pr 


nes are for the moſt part ſmall, but in time they increaſe ſons far gone in the ſcurvy. are apt to faint, and ere ” 
— to large blotches. The legs and thighs are the places 0 


where they are principally ſeen: more rarely on the 
head and face. Many have a Peer A the legs, 
which is harder, and retains the impre of the fin- 
ger longer than the commen dropſical or truly œde- 


matous {wellings. The flighteſt wounds and bruiſes, 


in ſcorbutic habits, degenerate into foul. and unto- 
ward nlcers. And the appearance of theſe ulcers is 
ſo ſingular and uniform, that they are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others. Scorbutic ulcers afford no 
good digeſtion, but give out a thin and ſetid ichor 
mixed with blood, which ac length has the appe: 
ance of coagulated gore lying caked on the ſurface 
of the ſore, not to be ſeparated or wiped off without 
ſome difficulty. The fleſh underneath theſe floughs 
feels to the probe ſoft and ſpongy, and is very putrid. 
Neither detergents nor eſcharotics are here of any 


ſervice ; for though ſuch ſloughs be with great pains | 


taken away, they are found again at the next dreiling, 
| where the ſame ſanguineous putrid appearance alway! 
preſents itſelf. Their edges are generally of a livid 
colour, and puffed up with excreſcences of proud fleth 
ariſing from below the ſkin. As the violence of the 
diſcale increaſes, the ulcers ſhoot out a ſoft bloody fun- 

us, which often riſes in a night's time to a monſtrous 
. and although deſtroyed by cauteries, actual or 
potential, or cut away with the knife, is found at next 
_ drefling as large as ever. It is a conſiderable time, 
however, before theſe ulcers, bad as they are, come 
to affect the bones with rottenneſs—Theſe appear- 
ances will always ſerve to aſſure us that an ulcer is 
ſcorbutic ; and ſhould put us on our guard with re- 
ſpect to the giving mercurials, which are the moſt 

pernicious things that can be adminiſtered in theſe 
Scorbutic people, as the diſeaſe advances are ſeldom 
ſree from pains; though they have not the ſame ſeat 
in all, and often in the ſame perſon ſhift their place. 
Some complain of univerſal pain in all their bones; but 
moſt violent in the limbs, and eſpecially the joints: the 
molt frequent ſeat of their pain, however, is ſome part 
of the breaſt. The pains of this diſeaſe ſeem to ariſe 
from the diſtraction of the ſenſible fibres by the extra- 
vaſated blood being forced into the interſtices of the 


| perioſteum and of the tendinous andligamentous parts 


| whoſe texture being ſo firm, the fibres are liable to 
higher degrees of tenſion, and conſequently of pain. _ 
The ſtates of the bowels are various : in ſome there 

is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs z in others a tendency to a 
flux, with extremely fetid ſtools : the urine is alſo rank 
and fetid, generally high-colonred ; and, when it has 
ſtood for ſome hours, throws up an oily ſcum on the 
ſurface. The pulſe is variable; but moſt commonly 
flower and more feeble than in the time of perfect 
health. A ſtiffneſs in the tendons, and weakneſs in the 
joints of the knees, appear early in the diſeaſe : but as 
it grows more inveterate, the patients generally loſe 
the uſe of their limbs altogether ; having a contraction 
of the flexor-tendons in the ham, with a ſwelling and 
pain in the joint of the knee, Some have their legs 
monſtrouſly ſwelled, and covered over with livid ſpots 
or ecchymoſes ; others have had tumors there ; ſome, 


though without ſwelling, have the calves of the legs 


expire, on being moved and brought out into the freſh 
air, the utmoſt care and Re, yh are requiſite 
when it is neceſſary to ſtir or remove them. 
Scorbutic patients are at all times, but more eſpe- 
cially, as the diſeaſe, advances, extremely ſubject to 
ofuſe bleedings from different parts of the body; as 
|. the noſe, gums, inteſtines, lungs, &c..and like- 
wiſe from their ulcers, which generally bleed plenti- 
fully if the fungus be cut away. It is, not eaſy to 
conceive a more diſmal and diverſified ſcene of maſery 
than what is beheld in the third and laſt ſtage of this 


pear- diſtemper; it being then that the anomalous and more 


extraordinary ſymptoms. appear, ſuch as the burſting 
out of old wounds, and the diſſolution of old fractures 
that have been long un item. 
Cane. The term ſcurvy has been indiſcriminate- 
iy applied, even by phyſicians, to almoſt all the dif- 
rent kinds of cutaneous. foulneſs; owing to ſome 
writers of the laſt century, who.comprehended ſuch a 


ys variety of ſymptoms under this "denomination, that 


there are feu chronic diſtempers which may not be ſo 
called, according to their ſcheme: but che diſeaſe 
here meant is the true putrid ſcurvy, ſo. often fatal 
to ſeamen, and to people pent up in en. Wih- 


out ſuificient ſupplies of ſound animal-food and freth 


vegetables; or which is ſometimes known to be en- 
demie in certain countries, where the nature of the 
ſoil, the general ſtate of the atmoſphere, and the 
common courſe of diet, all combine in producing that 
ſingular ſpecies of corruption in the maſs of blood 
which conſtitutes this diſeaſe ; for the appearances, on 


diſſecting ſcorbutic ſubjects, ſufficiently ſhow that t 


ſcurvy may, with great propriety, be termed a diſenſ 
of the blood. ** king * 1 . 
Dr Lind has, in a | a to the third edition of 
his treatiſe on the ſcurvy, given the reſult of his 
obſervations drawn from the diſſection of a conſider- 
able number of victims to this fatal malady, from which 
it appears that the true ſcorbutic ſtate, in an advanced 
Top of the diſtemper, conſiſts in numerous effuſions 
of blood into the cellular interſtices of moſt parts of 
the body, ſuperficial as well as internal; particularly 
the gums and the legs; the texture of the former 
being almoſt, entirely cellular, and the generally de- 
pendent ſtate of the latter rendering theſe parts, of 
all others in the whole body, the moſt apt to receive, 
and retain the ſtagnant blood, when its craſis comes 
to be deſtroyed; and it loſes that glutinous quality 
which, during health, hinders it from eſcaping thro' 


the pores in the coats of the blood · veſſels or through 
exhalant extremities. | 3 5 
A dropſical indiſpoſition, eſpecially in the legs and 


breaft, was frequently, but not always, obſerved in the 
ſubjets that were opened, and the pericardium was 
ſometimes found diſtended with water: the water 
thus collected was often ſo ſharp as to ſhrivel the 
hands of the diſſector; and in ſome inſtances, where 
the ſkin happened to be broken, it irritated and feſter- 
ed the wound. 


The fleſhy fibres were found ſo extremely lax and 
tender, and the bellies of the muſcles in the legs and 
thighs ſo ſtuffed with the effuſed ſtagnating blood, 
that it was always difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, 

; to 


P act ice * 


- ſays that the quantity of this effuſed blood was ama- 


Ling; in ſome bodies it ſeemed that almoſt a fourth 
part af the whole maſs had. eſcaped from the veſſels; 
and it often lay in large concretions on the perioſteum, 
and in ſome few inſtances under this membrane im- 
mediately on the bone. And yet, notwithſtanding 
this'Wifſolved and depraved ſtate of the external fleſhy 
. parts; the brain always appeared perfectly ſound, and 
the viſcera of the abdomen, as well as thoſe in the 
thorax, were in 
Where were {pots indeed, from extravaſated blood, 

obſerved on the meſentery, inteſtines, ſtomach, and 
omentum; but theſe ſpots were firm, and free from 
any 'mortified taint; and, more than once, an effuſion 

of blood as large as a hand's breadth, has been ſeen 
on the ſurface of the ſtomach; and what was remark- 
able, that very ſubject was not known while living to 
have made any complaint of fickneſs, pain, or other 
diſorder, in either ſtomach or bo wels. 
Theſe circumſtances and appearances, with many 
others chat are not here enumerated, all prove to a de- 
monſtration a putreſcent, or at leaſt a highly depraved 
ſtate of the blood: and yet Dr Lind takes no ſmall 
pains to combat the idea of the ſeurvy's proceeding 
from animal putrefaction; a notion which, according 


to him, may, and hath miſled phyſicians to pro- 
_ poſe and adminiſter remedies for i& akogether Nee. 
tua * A 4 : 1 | Tx , 


He alſo, in the preface to his third edition, talks 
of the miſchief done by an attachment to deluſive theo- 
ries. He ſays, «jt is not probable that a remedy for the 
_ ſcurvy will ever be diſcovered from a precoaceived hy- 
potheſis, or by ſpeculative men in the cloſet, who 
have never ſeen the diſeaſe, or who have ſeen at moſt 
only a few caſes of it; and adds, that though a 
few partial facts and obſervations may, for a little, 
flatter with hopes of greater ſucceſs, yet more enlarged 
experience muſt ever evince the fallacy of all poſitive 
aſlertions in the healing art.” Dp ney 
Sir John Pringle, however, is of a very different 
opinion. He “ is perſuaded, after long reflection, and 
the opportunities he has had of converſing with thoſe 
who to much ſagacity had joined no ſmall experi- 
ence in nautical practice, that upon an examination 
of the ſeveral articles which have either been of old 
approved, or have of late been introduced into the 
navy, it will appear, that though theſe means may 
vary in form and in mode of operating, yet they all 
ſome way contribute towards preventing putrefaction; 
whether of the air in the cloſſer parts of a ſhip, of 
the meats, ot the water, of the clothes and bedding, 
or of the body itſelf. | . oy 
What Dr Lind has above advanced is the more re- 
markable, as, in the two former editions of his book, 
he embraced the hypotheſis of animal - putreſaction be- 
ing the cauſe of the ſcurvy ; and it theſe effuſions of 
blood, from a deſtruction of its craſis and the diſſolved 
_ Rate of the muſeular fibres, together with the rotten 
condition of the mouth and gums do not betray pu- 
treſcency, it is hard to ſay what does, or what other 
name we ſhall beſtow on this peculiar ſpecies of de- 
pravation which conſtitutes the ſcurvy. _ 
The blood, no doubt, derives its healthy properties, 
and maintains them, from the due ſupplies of whole- 


general found quite uncorrupted.” 


"CLINE - 
ſome food ; while the inſoluble, ſuperfluous, effete, and Seorbutus. 
acrid parts, are carried off by the ſeveral diſcharges YT 


of ſtool, urine, and perſpiration. 
Our ſenſes of taſte and ſmell are ſufficient to in- 
form us when our food is in a ſtate of ſoundneſs and 
ſweetneſs, and conſequently wholeſome ; but it is from 
chemiſtry that we muſt learn the principles on which 
theſe qualities chiefly depend. | 
Experiments of various kinds have proved, that the 
ſoundneſs of animal and vegetable ſubſtances depends 
very much, if not entirely, on the preſence of their 
aerial principle; ſince rottenneſs is never obſerved to 
take place without an emiſſion of fixed air from the 
putrefying ſubſtance; and even when putrefaction has 
made a conſiderable progreſs, if aerial acid can be 
transferred, in ſufficient quantity, from ſome other 
ſubſtance in a ftate of efferveſcence or fermentation, 
into the putrid body, the offenſive ſmell of this will 
be deſtroyed ; and if it be a bit of rotten fleſh with 
which the experiment is made, the firmneſs of its fibres 
will be found in ſome meaſure reſtored. 432-3 

The experiments of Dr Hales, as well as many 
others made ſince his time, ſhow that an aerial prin- 
ciple is greatly connected with, and remarkably abun- 
dant in, the gelatinous parts of animal bodies, and in 
the mucilage or farina of vegetables. But theſe are 
the parts of our-food which are moſt particularly nu- 
tritive ; and Dr Cullen, whoſe opinion on this as on 
every other medical ſubjet muſt be allowed of the 
greateſt weight, affirms, in his Lectures on the Mate- 
ria Medica, that the ſubſtances on which we feed are 
nutritious only in proportion to the quantities of oil 
and ſugar which they reſpectively contain. This oil 
and ſugar are blended together in the gelatinous part 
of our animal - food, and in the mucilaginous and fari- 
naceous part of eſculent vegetables; and, while thus 
intimately combined are not perceivable by our taſte, 
though very capable of being developed and rendered 
diſtinct by the power of the digeſtive organs; for in 
conſequence ofthe changes produced during digeſtion, 
the oily and the ſaccharine matter become manifeſt to 
our ſenſes, as we may ſee and taſte in the milk of a- 
nimals, which is chiefly chyle a little advanced in its 
progreſs toward ſanguification ; the oil is obſerved to 
ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, and from which a quantity of 
actual ſugar may be obtained by a very ſimple pro- 
ceſs. | | | 

Thus much being premiſed, we can now readily 
comprehend how the blood may come to loſe thoſe 
qualities of ſmoothneſs, mildneſs, and tenacity, which 
are natural to it. For if, in the firſt place, the fluids, 
and organs fubſervient to digeſtion ſhould be fo far 


diſtempered or debilitated that the nutritious parts of 


the food, cannot be properly developed, the blood 
muſt be defrauded of its due ſupplies ; which will alſo 
be the cafe if the aliment ſhould not originally con- 
tain enough of oily and ſaccharine matter, or ſhould 
be fo circumſtanced, from being dried or ſalted, as to 
hinder the ready extrication of the nutritious parts; 
or laſtly, if the natural diſcharges ſhould be inter- 
rupted or ſuſpended, ſo that the ſuperfluous, acrid, 
and effete fluids are retained in the general maſs; in 
all theſe inſtances the blood muſt of neceſſity run into 
proportionate degrees of depravation. 
And hence we may underſtand how it may poſſibly 
happen, 
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Impetigi- happen, tbat when perſons. are 


nes 


M E D 1 


tly weakened by 
ſome preceding diſorder, and at the ſame tim debar. 


red the uſe of proper bodily exerciſe, — 


diatheſis ſhould take place, even though they enjoy 
the advantages of pure air and wholeſome diet. But 
theſe are litary caſes, and very rarely ſeen”; for 
whenever the ſcurvy ſeizes numbers, and can be con- 
ſidered as an epidemic diſeaſe, it will be found to de- 
pend on a combination of the major part, or perhaps 


all, of the following circumſtances: . 


1. A moiſt atmoſphere, and mere eſpecially if cold 
be joined to this moiſture. 2. Too long ceſſation 


Yrom bodily exerciſe, whether it be from conſtraint, 


or a lazy flothful diſpoſition. 3. Dejection of mind. 
4. Neglect of cleanlineſs, and want of ſufficient. clo- 
thing. 5. Want of wholeſome drink, either of pure 
water or fermented liquors. - And, 6. Above all, the 
being obliged to live continually on ſalted meats, per- 


baps not well cured, without a due proportion of the 


of the ſalt, by ſupplying the bland oil and ſaccharine 
matter requiſite for the purpoſes of nutrition. 
Theſe general principles reſpecting the cauſes and 


vegetables ſufficient to correct the pernicious tendency 


nature of ſcurvy, ſcem to afford a better explanation 


of the phenomena of the diſeaſe than any. conjectures 
reſpecting it that have hitherto been propoſed. It 
muſt, however, be allowed, that Dr Lind is by no 
means the only writer who is diſpoſed to conſider this 
diſeaſe as not referable to the condition of the eircu- 
Jating fluids. In a late ingenious treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject by Dr Mi!man, he ſtrenueuſſy contends, that the 
primary morbid affection in this complaint is a debili- 
tated ſtate of the ſolids ariſing principally from want 
of aliment. But his arguments on this ſubject, as well 
as thoſe of Dr Lind, are very ably anſwered by a ſtill 
later writer on this ſubject, Dr Trotter, who has drawn 


his obſervations reſpecting it from very extenſive expe- 
rience, and who couſiders it as clearly eſtabliſhed; by 
incpntrovertible facts that the proximate: cauſe of 


ſcurvy depends on ſome peculiar ſtate of the blood. 
Dr Trotter, in the ſecond edition of his Obſervations 
on the Scurvy, from the reſult of farther obſervation 


and later diſcoveries in chemiſtry, has attempted, with 


much ingenuity, to prove that the morbid condition 
of the blood, which takes place in ſcurvy, ariſes from 
the abſtraction of vital air, or, as it is now generally 
called, exygene ; and this opinion, though ſtill, per- 
haps, in ſome particulars requiring farther confirma- 
tion, is, it muſt be allowed, ſupported by many plau- 
fible arguments. VVV 5 

Prevention and Cure, The ſcurvy may be prevent- 
ed, by obviating and correcting thoſe circumſtances 
in reſpect of the non-naturals which were mentioned as 
contributing to the diſeaſe, and laid down as cauſes. 
It is therefore a duty highly mrumbent on officers 
commanding at ſea, or in garriſons, to uſe every poſ- 
ible precaution ; and, in the firſt place, to correct the 
coldneſs and moiſture of the atmoſphere by ſufficient 


' fires; in the next, to ſee that their men be lodged in 
dry, clean, and well ventilated births or apartments: 


thirdly, to promote cheerfulneſs, and enjoin frequent 
exerciſe, which alone is of infinite uſe in preventing 
the ſcurvy : fourthly, to take care that the cloathing 
be proper, and cleanlineſs of perſon ſtrialy obſerved; 
fifchly, to ſupply them with wholeſome drink, either 


- COIENSVE. 
pure water or ſound fermented Iq 


ter and ſweetened wich melaſſes or coarfe ſugar : and 
laſtly, to order the ſalted meats to de fparingly uſedi 
or ſometimes entirely abſtained from; and in their 


place, let the people live on different compoſitions ot 

the dried vegetables freſh meat and recent vege- 

tables being introduced as often as they'can'pollibly | 
rue eee e e 


A cloſe attention to theſe matters will, in general, 


prevent the ſcurvy from making its appearance at all, 


and will always hinder it from ſpreading its influence 
far. But when theſe precautions have been neglected, 


or the circumſtances ſuch that they cannot be put in 


practice, and the diſeaſe hath actually taken place, 


our whole endeavour muſt be to reſtore the blood to 


its original ſtate of ſdundneſs: and happily, ſuch is 


the nature of this diſeaſe, that if a füffieiency of 


new matter, of the truly mild nutritious ſort; and par- 


ticularly ſuch as abounds with vital air, ſuch as re- 


cent vegetables, or different acid fruits, ean be thrown 


into the circulation while the fleſhy fibres retain 


any tolerable degree of firmneſs, che patient will re- 
cover; and that in a ſurpriſingly ſhort ſpace of time, 
provided a pure air, comfortable lodgings, ſufficient. 


cloathing, cleanlinefs, and exereiſe lend, their neceſ- 
n Te STEER: 

This being the cafe, the plan of treatment is to be 
conducted almoſt entirely in the dietetic way; as the 


change in the maſs of blood, Which it is neceſſary to 
produce, muſt be brought about by things that can be 


received into the ſtomach by pints or pounds, and not 
by thoſe which are adminiſtred in drops or grains, 
drachms or ounces. For here, as there is no diſorder 
of the nervous ſyſtem, we have no need of thoſe 
active drugs which are indiſpenſably neceſſary in fe- 
brile or nervous diſeaſes; the ſcorbutic diatheſis be- 
ing quite oppoſite to that which tends to produce 
a fever or any ſpecies of ſpaſmodie diſorders; nay, 


Dr Lind ſays, he has repeatedly found, that even the 


infection of an hoſpital fever is long reſiſted by a ſeor- 
butic habit. : COPE ee 

It will now naturally occur to the reader, what 
thoſe alimentary ſubſtances muſt be which bid the 


. faireſt to reſtore the blood to its healthy ſtate; and he 
needs ſcarcely to be told, that they are of thoſe kinds 


which the ſtomach can bear with pleaſure though ta- 
ken'in large quantities, which abound in jelly or mu- 
cilage, and which allow thoſe nutritious parts to be 


eaſily developed; for though the viſcera in ſeorbutic 


patients may be all perfectly ſound, yet we cannot ex- 
pect that either the digeſtive fluids or organs ſhould 
poſſeſs the ſame degrees of power, which enable them, 
during health, to convert the crude dry farinacea, and 


the hard ſalted fleſh of animals, mto'nouriſhment. We 


muſt therefore ſearch for the antiſcorbutic virtue in the 
tender. ſweet fleſh of herbivorous animals; in new 
milk; and in the mucilaginous acid juices of re- 
cent vegetables, whether they be fruits, leaves, or 
roots. | 5 %% 90s to WD 066 
The ſour juices of lemons, oranges, and limes, have 


been generally held as antiſcorbutics in an eminent de- 
gree, and their power aſcribed to their acid; from an 


idea that acids of all kinds are the only correRors of 
putrefaction. But the general current of practical 
| obſervations 


nd fermented iquore7 and if ſpirits Scurbun, | 
be allowed, to have them '*properly'UYuted with wa- — 
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lnpeti-⸗ obſervationt ſhœws, and our experiments confirm it, large evacuations, either by bleeding of purging; and, Scorbutus. 
es that the virtue of theſe zuices depends on their aerial as has been already mentioned, the belly muſt only 


the mucilaginous ſtate, and eſpecially if mixed with 
wine and ſugar, the juices of any one of theſe fruits 
will be found a moſt grateſul and powerful antiſcor- 
; butic.. K 218857 8 ei | ku; 


I 


ing pain and ſickneſs at the ſtomach, and ſometimes a 
vomiting ; therefore found it neceſſary to add wine 


and ſugar. A pint of Madeira wine, and two ounces 


oß ſugar, were put to four ounces and a half of juice, 
and this quantity, Was found: ſufficient ſor weak pa- 
tienta to uſe in 24 hours: ſuch as were very weak ſipped 
a little of this frequently according as their ſtrength 
ould permit; others who were ſtronger: took about 
two ounces of it every two hours; and when the pa- 
tients grew ſtill ſtronger, they were allowed eight 
ounces of lemon. juice in a4 hours... 
Wbile this very pleaſant mixture, which is both a 
cordial: and an antiſeptic, may be had, it would be 
needleſs to think of preſcribing any other; but when 
the treſh juice cannot be procured, we muſt have re- 
eourſe to ſuch other things as may be obtained. But 
the various modes of combining and adminiſtering 
theſe, ſo as to render them perfectly agreeable to the 
ſtomach, muſt always be regulated by circumſtances, 
and therefore it will be in vain to lay down particu- 
lar directions; ſince all that we have to do is, to fix 
on ſuch fruits and other freſh vegetables as can be 
moſt-conveniently had and taken, and contrive to give 
them in thoſe forms, either alone or boiled up with 
fleſu· meat into ſoups, that will allow the patients to 
conſume the greateſt quantities. 
The firſt promiſing alteration from ſuch a courſe is 
uſually a gentle diarrhœa; and if, ina few days, the 
{kin becomes ſoſt and moiſt, it is an infallible ſign of 
recovery; elpegially if the patient gain ſtrength, and 
can bear being ſtirred or carried into the open air 
without fainting 7 640 £97 
But if the belly ſhould not be looſened by the uſe 
of the freſu vegetables, nor the ſkin become ſoft and 
moiſt, then they mult be aſſiſted by ſtewed prunes, or 
2 decoction of tamarinds with cream of tartar, in or- 
der to abate the coſtiveneſs; and by drinking a light 
decoction of the wogds, and wam bathing, in order 
to relax the pores of the ſłin ; for nothing contributes 
more to the recovery of ſcorbutic patients than mode- 
rate hastig ⸗ZÿZ⁶nS nn 
With regard to particular ſymptoms, antiſeptic 
mouth - waters compoſed of a decoction of the Peruvian 
bark and infuſion ot roſes, with a ſolution of myrrb, 
muſt be uſed occaſionally, in order to cleanſe the mouth, 
and give firmneſs to the ſpongy gums. Swelled and in- 
durated limbs, and ſliffened joints, mult be bathed with 
warm vinegar, and relaxed by the Ream of warm wa- 
ter, repeatedly conveyed to them, and confined to the 
parts by means of cloſe blankets: ulcers on the legs 
muſt never be treated with unctuous applications 
nor ſharp eſæharotics; but the dreſſing ſhould conſiſt of 
lint or ſoft rags, dipt in a ſtrong decoction of Peru- 
ZV ona 35h y 
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ng; that the lemon. juice, when. 
iven by itſelf undiluted, Was apt, eſpecially if over- 
oſed, to have too violent an operation, by occaſion- 


— a, accordingly, While perfectly recent and in be kept open by the freſh vegetables or the mildeſt 
f laxatives. But we are always to be careful that ſcor- 


butic perſons, after a long abſtinence from greens and 
fruits, be not permitted to eat voraciouſly at firſt, leſt 
they fall into a fatal dyſentery. | 


All, however, that has now been laid down as ne- | 


ceſſary towards the cure, ſuppoſes the patients to be 
in ſituations where they can be plentifully furniſhed 
with all the requiſites; but unhappily theſe things are 
not to be procured at ſea, and often deficient in gar- 
riſons: therefore, in order that a remedy for the ſcur- 
vy might never be wanting, Dr Macbride, in the year 


1762, firſt conceived the notion, that the inſuſſon 
malt, commonly called wort, might be ſubſtituted 


r the common antiſcorbutics; and it was accord- 
ingly tried. | | 


More than three years elapſed before any account 
arrived of the experiments baving been made; at 


length ten hiſtories of caſes were received, wherein 
the wort had been tried, with very remarkable ſucceſs; 
and this being judged a matter of great importance to 
the ſeafaring part of mankind, theſe were immediate- 
ly communicated to the public in a pamphlet under 
the title of An hiſtorical account of a new method of treat- 
ing the ſcur vy at Em. 
This was in 1767; but after that time a conſider- 
able number of letters and medical journals, ſufficient 
to make up a ſmall volume, were tranſnitted to the 
author, particularly by the ſurgeons of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips who had been employed of late years for 
making diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. Certain 


it is, that in many inſtances it has ſucceeded beyond 


expectation. In others it has fallen ſhort ; but whether 
this was owing to the untoward ſituation of the pati- 
ents, or inattention on the part of the perſons who were 
charged with the adminiſtration of the wort, not pre- 


paring it properly, or not giving it in ſufficient quan- 
tity, or to its own. want of power, muſt be collected 


from the caſes and journals themſelves. 


During Captain Cook's third voyage, the moſt re- 


markable, in reſpect of the healthineſs of the crew, 


that ever was performed, the wort is acknowledged to 


have been of ſingular uſe. 


In a letter which this very celebrated and . 


ful circumnavigator wrote to Sir John Pringle, he 


gives an account of the methods purſued for preſer- 


ving the health of his people; and which were pro- 
ductive of ſuch happy effects, that he performed a 


voyage of three years and 18 days, through all the 


climates from 529 north to 71 ſouth, with the loſs of 
one man only by diſeaſe, and who died of a compli- 
cated and lingering . illneſs, without any mixture of 
ſcurvy. Two others were unfortunately drowned, and 
one killed by a fall; ſo that out of the whole number 
118 with which he ſet out from England, he loſt 
only four. | | 

_ He fays, that much was owing to the extraordinary 
attention of the admiralty, in cauſing ſuch articles to 
be put on board as either by experience of conjecture 
were judged to tend molt to preſerve the health of ſea- 
men; and with reſpec to the wort, he expreſſ:s 


himſelf as follows: 


« We had on board a large quantity of mall, of 
| - which 


— „ 
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Loperigines which was made ſweet wort, und Ci 
[ choſe men who had unto Are. roar nc of of 
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found, in every variety 
| 8 when wanted for uſe, it is to be 
| m 


ground 
ill, r pre 
by pouring three meaſures 


panado is alſo to be made of it, by 
and currants or raifins z and this palatable meſs is uſed th 


but to ſuch alfo as were, from circumſtances, judged 
to be moſt liable to that diſorder) from one or two to 
three pints in the day to each man, or in ſach propor- 


tion as the fu — — thought neceſſary, which ſome- 


is without doubt one of the beſt antiſcorbutic ſea- 
medicines yet found out; and if given in time, will, 
with proper attention to other things, I am perſuaded, 
vent the ſcurvy from making any great progreſs 
for a conſiderable time : but I am not altogether 'of 
that it will cure it, in an advanced ſtate, at ſea. 
On this laſt point, however, the 
differ; for {this gentleman 
in Dr Mazbride's poſſeſſion) confirms 


and his j 


it, that the infulion of malt did effect a cure in a con- 


firmed caſe, and at ſea. | 
The malt, being thoroughly dried, ant pecked up 
in ſmall caſks, is carried to ſea, where it will keep 


water on one 


of the ground malt; the mixture 


in ſuch quantities as may be deemed neceſſary, from 
one to three quarts in the courſe of the 24 hours: a 


by way of ſolid food. This courſe of —— that 
of the recent vegetables, generally keeps bowels 
ſufficiently open; but in caſes where -coſtiveneſs ne- 
vertheleſs prevails, gentle laxatives muſt be interpoſed 
from time to time, t with diaphoretics, and the 


topical aſſiſtants, fomentations and gargles, as in the 


common way of mana TE 

Captain Cook was alſo provided with a large ſtock 
of four trout ; (ca leaves cut ſmall, fermented 
and ſtopped in the ſecond ſtage of fermentation.) A 


pound of this was ſerved to each man, twice a-week, 


while they were at ſea, Sour krout, ſince the trial 
made of it on board Captain Cook's ſhips, has been 


three quarts in che 24 hours: this 


being well maſhed, 
is left to infuſe for 10 rr 12 hours, and the clear in- 
fuſion then ſtrained off, The patients are to drink it 


biſcuit, 


proce-ir are not to be had, this beer may be pre- 
from the eſſence of ſpruce as it has been call- 
== eaſily for a great length of 


de had, a mon ſulutary" matt man be 
| —— by infuſing 
— 7 


and boiled down to the confiſtence of a jelly, which 
is to be cat with ard arm» as or with butter and 


ſu 
Naters e een hind. 


extenſively uſed by direction of the Britiſh govern- ſeurep, as a diſtin& ſpecies of diſeaſe from that which 


ment in many other ſituations, where ſcorbutus has 
prevailed; and it has been found to be highly ſervice- 
able both in preventing and in curing the diſeaſe. It 


Vas particularly found during the late American war 


te be highly beneficial to the Britiſh troops beſieged 
in Bolton, who were at that 8 entirely fed on ſalt 
proviſions ſent ſrom En The feurvy at one 
period broke out among them Sith very alarming ap- 
pearances; but by the ſeaſonable arrival of a quantity 
of ſour krout, it was effectudlly overcome. Care, 
however, muſt be beſtowed, has this article be pro- 
perly prepared and properly kept. When due at- 
tention is paid to theſe particulars, it may be preſer- 
ved in good condition for many months; and is con- 
ſidered both by failors and ſoldiers as a very accept- 
able addition to their ſalt proviſions. But when ſer . 
ved out to them in a putrid ſtate, it is not only high- 
Iy diſagreeable to the taſte, but probably alſo pertiei- 
ous in its effects. 


Among other means of preventing * 


bas been now deſcribed ; but no writer has yet given 
a deſeription ſo clear as to enable us to diſtinguiſh it 
from the various kinds of cutaneous foulneſs and erup- 
tion, which indeed are vulgarly termed ſcorbutic, but 


which are a- kin to the itch or leproſy, and for the moſt 


part require mercurials. Theſe, however, are very dif- 
ferent diſeaſes from the true ſeorbutus, which, it is well 


known, may prevail in certain ſituations on land as well 
as s at ſen, and is in n 1 be attributed to ſea air. 


om LAXXVIL ELEPHANTIASIS. 


gen. 18. 1 
Elephantia Arabum, vx. 322. 


The beſt account of this diſeaſe is that by Dr He e 


berden, publiſhed in the firſt volume of the Medical 
Tranſactions. According to bim, frequently the firſt 
ſymptom is a ſudden eruption of tubercles, or bumps 
of 2 ſizes, of a 2 colour, more or leſs intenſe 
(llattended 


ill of Advantage; 
vin 1 2 


crew were nadoub e 

In addition == —— of. —_— | 
poſitively aſſerts, of 
wore tn 


water, and 1 of the niet the clo yrs 
of the ſhip. 


of climate, for at leaſt two 1 
in a 
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nde with preat at heat and itching), on the body, 
arms, and face; ſometimes inthe face and neck 


one, at other times oeeupying the limbs only; the 


patient is feveriſh ; the fever ceaſing, the tubercles re- 
main indolent, and in ſome degree ſeirrhous, of a livid 


or copper colour, but ſometimes of the natural colour 


of the ſkin, or at leaſt very little altered; and ſome- 


times they after ſome months ulcerate, diſcharging a 
fetid ichorus humor in ſmall quantity, but never 
The features of the face ſwell and enlarge greatly; 
the part above the eye-brows ſeems inflated; the hair 
of the eye-brows falls off, as does the hair of the beard; 
but Dr Heberden has never ſeen any one whoſe hair 
as not remained on his head. The ale naſi are ſwelled 
And ſcabrous; the noſtrils patulous, and ſometimes af- 
fected with ulcers, which, corroding the cartilage and 
 Feptum naſi, occaſion the noſe to fall off. The lips are tu- 
mid; the voice is hoarſe ; which ſymptom has been ob- 


ſerved when no ulcers have appeared in the throat, al- 


though ſometimes both the throat and gums are ulce- 
rated. The ears, particularly the lobes, are thickened, 
and occupied by tubereles. The nails grow ſcabrous 
and rugoſe, appearing ſomething like the rough bark 
of a tree; and the diſtemper advaneing, corrodes the 
parts gradually with a dry ſordid ſcab or gangrenous 
ulcer; ſo that the fingers and toes rot and ſeparate 


Joint after joint. In ſome patients the legs ſeem rather 


_ Poſts than legs, being no longer of the natural ſhape, 
but ſwelled to an enormous ſize, and indurated, not 
yielding to the preſſure of the fingers; and the ſuper- 


 ficies'is covered with very thin ſcales, of a dull whitiſh 


colour, ſeemingly much finer, but not ſo white' as thoſe 


obſerved in the ſepra Gracorum. The whole limb is 


overſpread with tubercles, interſperſed with deep fif- 
ſures; ſometimes the limb is covered with a thick moiſt 
ſcabby cruſt, and not unfrequently the tubercles 
ulcerate. In others the legs are emaciated, and 
ſometimes ulcerated; at other times affected with 
tubercles without ulceration. The muſcular fleſh 


. 


| between the thumb and fore-finger is generally extenu- - 
The whole fein 5 particularly that of the face, has 


à remarkably ſhining appearance, as if it was varniſhed 


or finely poliſned. The ſenſation in the parts affect- 


cd is very obtuſe, or totally aboliſhed; ſo that pinch- 

ing, or puncturing the part, gives little or no uneaſi- 
neſs; and in ſome patients, the motion of the fingers 
and toes is quite deſtroyed. The breath is very offen- 


-five ; the pulſe in general weak and flow. * 


Ihe difeaſe often attacks the patient in a different ci 


manner from that above deſcribed beginning almoſt in- 
ſenſibly ; a few indolent tubercles appearing on vari- 
ous parts of the body or limbs, generally on the legs 
or arms, ſometimes on the face, neck, or breaſt, and 
ſometimes in the lobes of the ears, increaſing by very 
flow degrees, without any diſorder, previous or con- 
comitant, in reſpect of pain or uneaſineſs. ; 
To diſtinguiſh the diſtemper from its manner of at- 
tacking the patient. Dr Heberden ſtyles the firſt by 
fluxion and the other by congeſtion. That 1 fluxion 
is often the attendant of a crapula, or ſurfeit from 
ſs foods; whereby, perhaps, the latent ſeeds of the 
Siorder yet dormant in the maſs of blood are excited: 
und „ from frequent obſervations of this kind 
Vol. XI. 1 0 r A 


M E UI OI N E. 


is, that, according to the received opinion, either fiſh, 
(the tunny, . „and ſhell-fiſn, in particular), 
melons, cucumbers, young garden-beans, or mul- 
berries,” eaten at the ſame meal with butter, cheeſe, 
or any preparation with milk, are ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce the diſtemper, and are accordingly religiouſly 
avoid ect. . | 

+ Violent commotions of the mind, as anger, fear, and 
grief, have more than once been obſerved to have gi- 
ven riſe to the diſorder; and more frequently, in the fe- 
male ſex, a ſudden ſuppreſſion of an accuſtomed evacu- 
ation, by bathing the legs and feet in cold water at an 
The diſorder by fluxion is what is the ofteneſt en 
deavoured to be remedied by timely application; that 
by congeſtion, not being ſo conſpicuous, is generally 
either negle&ed or attempted to be concealed, untill 


perhaps it be too late to be cured, at leaſt unleſs the 


patients would ſubmit to a longer courſe of medicine 


and ſtricter regimen of diet than they are commonly 


inclined to do. | 
Several incipientdiſorders by fluxion have beenknown 
to yield to-an antiphlogiſtic method, as bleeding, re- 


frigerant falts, in the ſaline draughts, and a ſolution | 


of eryſtals of tartar in water, for common drink, 
(by'this means endeavouring to precipitate part of 
the peccant-matter, perhaps too groſs to paſs the pores 
by the kidneys) ; and when once the fever is overcome, 
the Peruvian bark 'combined with ſaffafras is the 
remedy principally to be relied on. 'The only to- 
pical medicine preſcribed by Dr Heberden, was an 
attenuating embrocatiqn of brandy and alkaline ſpi- 
rit. By the ſame m ſome confirmed caſes have 
been palliated. But, excepting in one patient he 
never ſaw or heard of a confirmed elephantiaſis ra- 
dically cured. He adds however, that he never met 
with another patient poſſeſſed with prudence and perſe- 
verance enough to proſecute the cure as he ought. 


Guus LXXXVIII. LEPRA. 
wy LEN The Leyaosy. 


* Lepra, gars. gen. 303. Lin. 262. Sag. 129. 
Lepra dne Ng: 320. 


Tunis diſtemper is but little known to phyſicians in 
the weſtern parts of Europe. Wallis tells us, that it 
firſt begins with red pimples, or puſtules, breaking out 
in various parts of the body. Sometimes they appcar 
_— ; ſometimes a great number ariſe together; eſpe- 
ci 


freſh-pimples appear, which, joining the former, make 
a ſort of cluſters ; all which enlarge their borders, and 


ſpread in an orbicular form. The ſuperficies of theſe 
puſtules are rough, whitiſh, and ſcaly; when they arc 


ſcratched the ſcales fall off, upon which a thin ichor 
oozes out, which ſoon dries and hardens into a ſcaly 
cruſt. Theſe cluſtezs of puſtules are at firſt fimall and 


few; perhaps only three or four in an arm or leg, and 


of the ſize of a ſilver penny. But if the diſeaſe be ſuf- 
fered to increaſe, they become more numerous, and the 
cluſters increaſe to the ſize of a crown-piece, but not 


exactly round. Afterwards it increaſes to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the whole body is covered with a leprous 
ſcurf. . The cure of this diſtemper is very much the 


ly on the arms and legs: as the diſeaſe increaſes, 


| 305 
(the laſt meal always having the blame laid on it), it Elephan- 


tiaſis. 
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ſumeè with chat of the Evernanriants. - Here, hows 
ever, recourſe is frequently had to antimonial and mex-· 
curial medicines, continued for a conſiderable length 
of time. In conjunction with theſe, warm bathing; 
particularly the vapour bath, has often. bee-employed 
with advantage. | nn 
Although what can ſtrictiy be called lepra is now 
at leaſt, a very rare diſeaſe in this country, yet to this 
general head may be referred a variety of eutanedus 
affections which are there very eommon, and which 
in many inſtances prove very obſtinate. Theſe appear 
under a variety of different forms; ſometimes under 
that of red puſtyles; ſometimes of white ſcurfs; 
ſometimes of uleerations; and not unfrequetitly a tran- 
ſition takes place from one form to another: ſo that 
they cannot be divided into different genera from the 
external appearance. Theſe affections will often yield 


to the remedies already mentioned; but where anti -· 


334 


employed with advantage. 


monials and mercurials either fail, or from different 


circumſtances are conſidered as unadviſable, a cure 


may ſometimes be effected by others. In particular 


caſes, purging mineral waters, the decoction of elm 
bark, the infuſion of the nanthe crocata, and various 
others, have been employed with facceſs. Diffe-: 
rent external applications alſo have ſometimes been 
An article uſed in this 
way, known under the name of Gowland's lo- 
tion, with the compoſition of which we are unac- 
quainted, has been much celebrated, and has been ſaid 
to be uſed with great ſucceſs, particularly againſt erup- 
tions on the face and noſe, e 
Gznvs LXXXIX. ERAMBOE SIA. 
men 0tf} 35 
Frambeſfia, Sauv. gen. 125. Sag. 15. 
Deſcription. The deſeription which is given of this 
diſtemper by the anonymous author of a paper in the 


ſixth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Eflays (art. 76.) 


differs, in ſome circumſtances, from one that Sauvages 


received from M. Virgile, an eminent ſurgeon of Mont- 
pelier, who practiſed 12 years in the iſland of St Do- 
mingo; and therefore he diſtinguiſhes the /rambe/ia 
into two ſpecies, Gaireenfit and Americans. 

The frambe/ia Guincenſis is ſaid by the firſt men- 
tioned writer to be ſo common on the coaſt of Guinea 
and other parts of Africa, that it ſeldom fails to at- 


tack each individual of both ſexes, one time or other i 


in-the courſe of their lives ; but moſt commonly du- 
ring childhood or youth. It makes its apppearance 
in little ſpots on the cuticle, level with the ſkin, at firſt 
no larger than a pin's head which increaſe daily, and 
become protuberant like pimples ; ſoon after the cu- 


ticle frets off, and then, inſtead of finding pus or 


ichor, in this ſmall tumor, only white floughs or 
ſordes appear, under which is a ſmall red fungus 
growing out of the cutis, increaſing gradually to very 
different magnitudes, ſome leſs than the ſmalleſt wood 


ſtrawberry, tome as big as a raſpberry, and others ex- 


ceeding in ſize even the largeſt mulberries; which berries 
they very much reſemble, being knobbed as they are.” 
Theſe protuberances, which gave the name to the diſ- 
eaſe, appear on all parts of the body but the greateſt 
numbers, and the largeſt ſized, are generally found in 
th2 groins, and about the pudenda or anus, in the 
armpits, and on the face; when the yaws are very 


MA B&B FOE RK 1 


other reſpects, enjoy Fe th, de not lee their ad- 
etite, and ſeem to have little other uneaſineſs chan 
NI. Virgile deſcribes the ſpecies of yaws that is 


common among the negroes of St Domingo, and 
which Sauvages has termed frambga/ia Americana,as bo- 
zinning from an ulcer that breaks out indilcriminately 
in different parts of the body, though moſt;commonly 
on the legs; at firſt luperficial; and not different from 
z common ulcer in any other circumſtances fave its not 
healing dy the uſual. applications; ſooner or later, 
numerous fungous excreſcences break out on the ſur- 


face of the body, as before deſcribed, like little berries 


moiſt, with a reddiſh mucus. Beſides theſe, the foles 
of the feet and palms of the hands became raw, the 
{kin fretting off, ſo as to leave the muſcles bare; theſe 
excoriations' are ſometimes moiſt with ichor and ſome- 
times dry, but always painful and conſequently very 
diſtreſſing. They are mentioned alſo by the author of 

> article in the Medical Eſſays; and both he and 

Virgile obſerve, that there is always one excre- 
ſcence, or yaw, of an uncommon ſize, which is longer 
in falling off than the others, and which is conſidered 
as the mafter-yaw, and ſo termed. An ingenious-in- 
augural diſſertation on the ſubject of the yaws was 
lately publiſhed at Edindurgh by Dr Jonathan An- 
derſon Ludford, now phyfician in Jamaica. The 
author of that diſſertation conſiders Dr Cullen as im- 
properly referring frambœſia to the olaſs of cachexiz. 
He thinks that this diſeaſe ought rather to be referred 


to the exanthemata; for, like the ſmall-pox, he tells 


us it has its acceſfion, height, and decline. It begins 
with ſome degree of fever, either more or leſs violen 


it may be propagated by ation; und it attacks 
the ſame individual only once in the eourſe of a life- 
time, thoſe who once recover from the diſeaſe being 
never afterwards affected with it. Theſe particulars re- 
ſpecting frambœſia are reſted not merely on the autho- 
rity of Dr Ludford, but are ſupported alſo by the 


teſtimony of Dr William Wright, a phyſician of dif 


tinguiſhed eminence, who, while he refided in Jamaica 
had, in the courſe of extenſive practice, many oppor- 
tunities of obſerving this diſeaſe, and to whom Dr 
Ludford acknowledges great obligations for having 
communicated to him many important facts reſpect- 


it, . | 
Dr Ludford conſiders the yaws as being in every in- 
ſtance the conſequence of contagion, and as depend- 
ing on a matter ſui generis. He conſiders no peculiar 
ꝓrediſpoſition from diet, colours, or other eircumſtan- 
ces, as being in any degree neceſſary. He views 


the diſeaſe as chiefly ariſing from contact with the 


matter, in conſequence of ſleeping in the ſame bed, 
waſhing in che ſame veſſel with the infected, or the 
like. In ſhort, the yaws may be communicated by 


any kind of contact; nay, it is even believed that flies 


often convey the infection, when, after having gorged 
themſelves with the virulent matter by ſucking the ul- 
cers of thoſe whoare diſeaſed, they make punctures in 
the ſkin of ſuch as are ſound, and thus: inoculate 
them; in conſequence of which the diſorder will ſoon 
2 provided the morbific diſpefition of body be pre- 
ent. „ 3 

Progneſis. The yaws are not dangerous, if "__ 


Practice. 
latge; they are few in number; and hen remarkably Frambei:. 
numerous, they are leſs. in fize.. The patients, in al 


F 


at a proper time; but if the pa- 


Sies. tient has been prematurely falivated; or has taken any 


quantity of mercury, and his ſł in been faddenly. clear- 
ed thereby, the cure will be very difficult, if not im- 
Na.. EN 
1. To ſupport 


A 


/ 


4. To remove and counteract the injuries dune ei- 


parts by the diſeaſe. 


— 


on him again, as the Jews. were commanded to do 


As ſoon as you are convinced that it is the yaws, 
give à bolus of flowers of ſulphur, with camphor and 
theriaca. Repeat this bolus every night for a fort- 
night or three weeks, or till the yaws come to the 
height; that is, when they neither increaſe in ſize or 
number: then throw your patient into a gentle ſaliva- 
tion with calomel given m ſmall doſes, without far- 
ther preparation; five grains repeated once, twice, 
or thrice a-day, is ſufficient, as the patient can bear it. 
If he ſpits a quart in 24 hours, it is enough. Gene- 
rally, when the ſalivation is at chis height, all the yaws 
are covered with a dry ſcaly eruſt or ſcab; which, if 
numerous, look terribly. Theſe fall off daily in ſmall 
white ſcales; and in ten or twelve days leave the ſkin 
fmooth and clean. Then the calomel may be omitted, 
and the ſalivation permitted to go off of itſelf. A dram 
of corroſtve fublimate diſſolved in an ounce of rum or 
brandy, and the ſolution daubed on the yaws, will, it 
rs ſaid, in general clear the ſłin in two days time. 
After the ſalivation, ſweat the patient twice or thrice 
in a frame or chair with ſpirits of wine; and give an 
alterative electuary, of æthiops and gum guaiac. He 
may likewiſe uſe the decoction of guaracum and ſaſſa- 
fras fermented with melaſſes, for his conſtant drink 
while the electuary is taking, and a week or a fort- 
night after the electuary is finiſhed. | 

f be maſter- maſt be confumed an eighth or a 
tenth of an inch below the ſkin, with Mercur. corrof. 
rub. & alum. aft. an. part. æqual. and digeſted with 
Ung. baſil. fav. 5j. and mercur. corrof. rub. Zj. and 
cicatrized with lint preſſed out of ſpirits of wine, and 
with the vitriol of copper. 246 SEN 
' Aﬀeer the yaws are cured, ſome patients are afflicted 
_ with carbuneles in their feet; which ſometimes render 
them incapable of walking, unlefs with pain. The 


with their lepers, and in that time you may be com- 


MEDICIN T. 


method of cure is, by raden, and paring, to deſtroy Trichoma - 
as in the maſteryaw.. — 


the cuticle, and then proceed 
The gentle eſcharoties are to be preferred, eſpecially 
here ; and all imaginable care is to be taken to avoid 
the tendons and perioſteum. 

Jo children under ſix or ſeven years old, at the pro- 
per time of falivating, when the yaws are come to 
their full growth, give a grain or two of calome! in 


white ſugar, once 2-day, once in two days, or once in 


three days, ſo as only to keep their mouths a little ſore 
till the yaws dry, and, falling off in white ſcales, leave 
the ſkin clean. This facceeds always, but requires a 
longer time than in adults. 

In St Domingo they ſalivated by unction: but it 
does not appear that ſucceſs always followed this 
practice. It is alſo uſual in that iſland to give the ſo- 
lution of corroſive ſublimate along with a decoction 


of ſarſaparilla. Twelve ounces of this root, and 12 


pounds of the coarſeſt ſugar, macerated for 15 days in 
12 quarts of water, is mentioned as a ſpecific, and ſaid 
to be the preſcription of an Engliſh phyſician ; the 
doſe is four ounces every ſixth hour. 


 Grnvs XC. TRICHOMA. 
The Prica PoLONICA, or Plaited Hair. 
Trichoma, Sauv. gen. 311. Sag. x37. 
Pheca, Lia. 313. i 
Plica five Rhopaloſis, Yog. 323. 


Tuis diſorder is only met with in Poland and Li- 
thuania, and conſiſts of ſeveral blood-veſlels running 
from the head into the ends of the hairs ; which cleave 
together, and hang from the head in broad flat pieces, 
generally about an ell in length, but ſometimes they 
are five or ſix yards long ; one patient hath more or 
leſs. of theſe, up to 20, and ſometimes 30. They are 
painful to the wearer, and odious to every ſpectator. 
At the approach of winter an eruptive fever happens 


to many in theſe countries: the eruptions principally | 


infeſt the head, and when at the height an ichorous hu- 
mour flows from them. In this ſtate they are too ten- 
der to admit of being touched, and the matter running 
down the hairs mats them together ; the ſkin by de- 


grees breaking, the ramifications of the capillary veſ- 


ſels following the courſe of the hair, or prolonged out 
of the {kin are increaſed to a vaſt length. | 

No method of relief is yet known; for if the diſ- 
charge be checked, or the veſſels cut off, the conſe- 
quence is an increaſe of more miſerable ſymptoms, and 
in the end death. Sennertus ſays, when all the morbid 
matter is thrown out of the body the plicæ fall off fpon- 
taneouſly. He further obſerves, that the only ſafe prac- 
tice in this caſe is, to ſolicit the peccant matter to the 
hairs, to which it naturally tends ; and that this is beſt 
anſwered by lotions of bear's breech. Some ſay that 
2a decoction of the herb club-moſs, and its ſeeds, with 
which the head is to be waſhed, is a ſpecific. 


Gexvs XCI. ICTERUS. 
The Javxpicy. | | 
Icterus, Lin. 244. Leg. 306. Boerh. 918. 7unck. 
90. | 
Aurigo, Sauv. gen. 306. Sag. 132. 
Cachexia icterica, Hof. III. 301. 
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Deſcription. 
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Deſcription, The jaundice firſt ſhows itſelf by a liſt» 
leiſnets and want of appetite, the patient becomes dull, 
oppreſſed, and rally coſtive. Theſe ſymptoms 
have continued but a very ſhort time, when a yellow 
colour begins to diffuſe itſelf over the tunica albuginea 
or white part of the eye, and the nails of the fingers; 

the urine becomes high coloured, with a yellowiſh ſe- 
diment capable of giving a yellow-tin& to linen; the 
ſtools are whitiſh or grey. In ſome there is à moſt 
violent pain in the epigaſtric region, which is conſider» 
ably increaſed after meals. Sometimes the patient has 
a continual propenſity to ſleep; but in others there is 
too great watchfulneſs; and ſometimes the pain is ſo 
great, that though the patient be ſleepy he cannot 
compoſe himſelf to reſt. The pains come by fits ; and 
moſt women who have had the jaundice and born chil- 
dren, agree, that they are more violent than labour- 
pains. As the diſeaſe increaſes, the yellow colour be- 
comes more and more deep; an itching is felt all over 
the ſkin; and even the internal membranes of the viſ- 


cera, the bones, and the brain itſelf, become tinged, as 


hath been ſhown from diſſections, where the bones have 
been found tinged ſometimes for years after the jaun- 
dice has been f tt) e 
In like manner, all the ſecretions are affected with 
the yellow colour of the bile, which in this diſeaſe is 
diffuſed throughout the whole maſs of fluids. The ſa- 
liva becomes yellowiſh and bitter; the urine exceſſively 
high-coloured, in ſuch a manner as to appear almoſt 
black; nay, the blood itſelf is ſometimes ſaid to ap- 
pear of a yellow colour when drawn from a vein; yet 
Dr Heberden ſays that he never ſaw the milk altered 
in its colour, even in caſes of very deep jaundice. In 
proceſs of time the blood begins to acquire a tendency 
to diſſolution and putrefaQtion z which is known by 
the patient's colour changing from a deep yellow to a 
black or dark yellow. Hæmorrhagies enſue from vari- 
ous parts of the body, and the patients frequently die 
of an apoplexy ; though in ſome the diſeaſe degene- 
rates into an incurable dropſy; and there have not been 
wanting inſtances of ſome who have died of the dropſy 
after the jaundice itſelf had been totally removed. 
Cauſes. As the jaundice conſiſts in a diffuſion of 
the bile throughout the whole ſyſtem, it thence fol- 
lows, that whatever may favour this diffuſion is alſo to 
be reckoned among the cauſes of jaundice. Many diſ- 
utes have ariſen concerning the manner in which the 
ile is reſorbed into the blood ; but it is now generally 
agreed that it is taken up by the lymphatics of the 
gall- bladder and biliary ducts. Hence, a jaundice 
may ariſe from any thing obſtructing the paſſage of 
the bile into the duodenum, or from any thing which 
alters the ſtate of the lymphatics in ſuch a manner as 
to make them capable of abſorbing the bile in its na- 
tural tate, Hence the jaundice may ariſe from ſcirrhi 
of the liver or other viſcera preſſing upon the biliary 
duds, and obſtructing the paſſage of the bile ; from 
flatus diſtending the duodenum, and ſhutting up the 
entrance of the ductus communis choledochus into it; 
{rem the ſame orifice being plugged up by viſcid bile 
or other ſordes ; but by far the moſt frequent cauſe of 
jaundice is the formation of calculi, or more properly 
biliary concretions : for although they were long con- 
fidered as being of a calcareous nature, yet more accu- 
rate experiments have now demonitrated, that they con» 


ſiſt principally of a ſebaceous matter accordingly,while 
they are ſo. light as to ſwim in water, they are alſo 
highly inflammable. Theſe are found of almoſt all 

ſizes, from that of a ſmall pea to that of a walnut, or 
bigger: they are of different colours; and ſometimes 
tion, but of lamells on the outer part; though ſome» 

times the outward. part is covered with rough and 
ſhining cryſtals, while the 2 part is lamellated. 
Theſe enter into the biliary ducts and obſtruct them, 
cauſing a jaundice, with a violent pain for ſome time ; 
and which ean be cured by no means till the coneretion 
is either paſſed entirely through the ductus communis 
or returned into the gall-· bladder. Sometimes, in the 
opinion of many celebrated phyſicians, the jaundice is 
occaſioned by ſpaſmodic conſtrictions of the biliary 
ducts; but this is denied- by others, and it is not yet 
aſcertained whether cheſe ducts are capable of being 
affected by ſpaſm or not, as the exiſtence of muſcular 
fibres in them has not with certainty been diſcovered. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that violent fits of pat 
ſion have often produced jaundice, ſometimes tempora- 
ry, but frequently permanent. This has been by ſome 
deemed a ſufficient proof of the ſpaſmodic contraction 
of the ducts ; but their opponents ſuppoſe, that the 
agitation occaſioned by the paſſion might puſh for- 


ward ſome biliary concretion into a narrow part of the 


duct, by which means a jaundice would certainly be 
produced, till the concretion was either driven back- 
ward or forward into the duodenum altogether. But 
even ſuppoſing the ducts themſelves to be incapable of 
ſpaſm, yet there ean be no doubt that by a ſpaſm of 
the inteſtines biliary concretions may be retained in the 
ducts; and indeed it is principally where the duct en- 
tering obliquely into the inteſtines forms as it were 2 
ſpecies of valve that theſe concretions are retained. .. 
In a very relaxed ſtate of the body there is alſo an 
abſorption of the bile, as in the yellow fever; and in- 
deed in all putrid diſorders there is a kind of yellowiſh 
tin& over the ſkin, though much leſs than in the true 
jaundice, The reaſon of this is, that in theſe diſor- 


ders there is uſually an . increaſed ſecretion. of bile, 


commonly of a thinner conſiſtence than in a healthy 
ſtate, while the orifices of the lymphatics are probably 
enlarged, and thus ready to abſorb a fluid ſomewhat 
thicker than what they ought to take up in a healthy 
Kate ; but theſe diſeaſes are of ſhort duration in com- 
pariſon with the real jaundice, which ſometimes laſts 
for many years. Theſe affections, however, cannot 
with propriety in any. caſe be conſidered as real in- 
ſtances of jaundice; for to conſtitute” that diſeaſe, bile 
muſt not only be preſent in the blood, but wanting in 
the alimentary canal. 15 1 
It is obſervable, that women are more ſubject to 
jaundice than men, which probably ariſes from their 
more ſedentary life; for this, vs apa with ſome of 
the deprefling paſſions of the mind, are found to pro- 
mote the acceſſion of the diſeaſe, if not abſolutely to. 
produce it. Pregnant women are alſo. frequently at- 
2 by the jaundice, which goes off after their de- 
very. | | 
Prognofis. As jaundice may ariſe from many dif- 
ferent cauſes, ſome of which cannot be diſcovered du- 
ring the patient's lite, the prognoſis muſt on this ac- 
count be very uncertain. 'The only caſes which _ 
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of a eure are thoſe depending upon biliary concretions, 
or obſtructions of the biliary ducts by viſcid bile ; for 
the coneretions are ſeldom of ſuch a ſize that the 
ducts will not let them paſs through, though frequent- 
I not without extreme pain. Indeed this pain, though 


ſo violent, and almoſt intolerable to the ſick perſon, 
affords the beſt prognoſis ; as the phyſician may rea- 


dily aſſure his patient that there is great hope of 
his being relieved from it. The coming on of a gentle 
diarrhea, attended with bilious - ſtools, together with 


the ceſſation of pain, are ſigns of the diſeaſe being 


cured. .. We are not however, always to conclude, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe is not attended with acute pain, that 
it is therefore incurable z for frequently the paſſage of 


a concretion through the biliary ducts is accompanied 
only with a ſenſation of flight uneaſineſs. 
Cure. The great object to be aimed at in the cure 


of jaundice is unqueſtionably the removal of the cauſe 
which obſtructs the paſſage of bile into the inteſtine-: 
But before this can be accompliſhed, practices are often 
neceſſary for alleviating urgent ſymptoms ; which may 
be done ſometimes by ſupplying the want of bile in 
the alimentary canal, ſometimes by affording an exit 
for bilious matter from the general maſs of blood, but 
moſt frequently by obviating the effects of diſtenſion 
tha obſtruction to the circulation in the ſyſtem of the 

n (6-4 5 4 229 85 : 
The meaſures to be employed for the removal of the 
obſtruction: muſt depend very much on the nature of 
the obſtructing cauſe. . | 


When the janndice ariſes from indurated ſwellings 


or ſcirrhi of the viſcera, it is abſolutely incurable ; ue- 


vertheleſs, as theſe cannot always be diſcovered, the 

1yſician ought to proceed in every caſe of jaundice as 
if it aroſe from calculi. The indications here are, 1. To 
diſſolve the concretions ; and, 2. To prevent their for- 
mation a ſecond time. But unhappily the medical 
art has not yet afforded a ſolvent for biliary concre- 
tions. They cannot even be diſſolved when tried out 
of the body either by acids or alkalies, or any thing 
but a mixture of oil of turpentine and ſpirit of wine 
and theſe ſubſtances are by far too irritating to be 
given in ſufficient quantity to affect a coneretion in 
the biliary ducts. Boerhaave obſerves, that diſeaſes 
of the liver are much more difficult to cure than thoſe 
in any other part of the body; beeauſe of the diffi- 
culty there is in getting at the part affected, and the 
tedious and round-about paſſage the blood hath to it. 
The juice of common graſs has indeed been recom- 
mended as a ſpecific in the jaundice, but on no very 

od foundation. Gliſſon obſerves, that black cattle 


are ſubject to biliary concretions when fed with hay 


or dried ſtraw in winter, but are cured by the ſucculent 
ere in the ſpring ; and Van Swieten tells a ſtrange 

ory of a man who cured himſelf of the jaundice by 
living almoſt entirely on graſs, of which he de- 
youred ſuch quantities, that the farmers were wont to 
drive him out of their fields; but other practitioners 
have by no means found this in any degree effectual. 


The only method of cure now attempted in the jaundice 


is to expel the concretion into the inteſtines ; for which 
vomits and exerciſe are the principal medicines. The 
former are juſtly reckoned the moſt efficacious medi- 
cines, as they powerfully ſhake all the abdominal and 
thoracic viſcera z and thus tend to diſlodge any ob- 
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ſtructing matter that may be contained in them. But 
if there be a tendenc 


opiates before the exhibition of an emetic. 
alſo danger, that by a continued uſe of vomits, a con- 
eretion which is too large to paſs, may be ſo impacted 
in the ducts, that it cannot even be returned into the 

I- bladder; which would otherwiſe have happened. 


n all caſes, therefore, if no relief follows the exhibition 


of the ſecond or third emetic, it will be prudent to fer- 
bear their farther uſe for ſome time. 


is moſt to be depended upon in this diſeafe. It ope- 
rates in the fame manner with vomits, namely, by the 
concuſſion it gives to the viſcera ; and therefore the 


cautions neceſſary to be obſerved in the uſe of vomits 


are alſo neceſſary to be obſerved in the uſe of riding. 
Catharties alſo may be of ſervice, by cleanſing the 
primæ vie, and ſoliciting a diſcharge of the bile into 
the inteſtines ; but they muſt not be of too draſtic a 
nature, elſe they may produce incurable obſtructions, 


by bringing forward concretions that are too large 


to paſs. Anodynes and the warm bath are ſervice- 
able by their relaxing quality; and there can be no 
doubt that, from acting as powerful antiſpaſmodics, 
they often give an opportunity for the diſcharge of 
concretions by very flight” cauſes, when they would 
otherwiſe be firmly retained. Soap has been ſuppofed 
to'do' ſervice as a ſolvent ; but this is now found to 
be a miſtake, and it acts in no other way than as a re- 
laxant or as a gentle purgative. 5 
But when alf means of relief fail, as in caſes of ſcir- 
rhous, we can then only attempt to palliate the ſymp- 
toms, and preſerve the patients's life as long as poſſible. 
This is beſt accompliſhed by diuretics; for thus a 
e. quantity of bilious matter is evacuated, and the 
yſtem is freed from the bad conſequences which enſue 


on its ſtagnation in the habit. But even this is by no 


means equal to the common evacuation by ſtool ; nor 
can all the attempts to ſupply the want of bile in the 
inteſtines by bitters and other ſtomachics reſtore the 


patient to his wonted appetite and vigour. If the pain 


be very violent, we muſt on all occaſions have recourſe 
to opiates ; or if the blood has acquired a tendency. to 
diſſolution, it muſt be counteracted by proper anti- 
ſeptics. | 

If the diſeaſe goes off, its return muſt be prevented 
by a courſe of tonic medicines, particularly the Peru- 
vian bark and antiſeptics : but we can by no means be 
certain that the jaundice will not return, and that at 
any interval; for there may be a number of concre- 
tions in the gall-bladder, and though one hath paſſed, 
another may very quickly follow, and produce a new 
fit of jaundice; and thus ſome people have continned 
to be affected with the diſtemper, at thort intervals, 


during life. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, mercury has been lately recom- 


mended as exceedingly efficacious in diſorders of the 
liver, eſpecially thoſe which follow intermitting and 
remitting fevers. Dr Monro, in his obſervations on 
the means of preſerving the health of ſoldiers, acquaints 
us, that he has ſeen ſome icteric caſes which, he thought. 

received, 


There is 


Of all kinds of exerciſe, that of riding on horſeback 
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Iderus. 
to inflammation, vomits muſt "7 
not be exhibited till bleeding has been premiſed. We 
muſt alſo proceed with caution if the pain be very 
ſharp ; for in all caſes where the diſeaſe is attended 
with violent pain, it will be neceſſary to allay it by 
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Impeti- rceeived benefit from taking a few grains of mercurius 
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dulcis at night and a purge next morning; and this 


repeated two or three times a-week. 


Iafants are ſubject to a temporary jaundice, com- 
monly called the gam, ſoon after birth, the cauſe of 
which is not well underſtood. Ir differs remarkably 
from the common jaundice; as, in the latter, the dif- 
eaſe is firſt diſcoverable in the white of the eyes; but 
though the ſkin of infants in the gum is all over yel- 
low, their eyes always remain clear. The diſorder 
goes off ſpontaneouſly, or by the uſe of a gentle pur- 
gative or two. e 4 e 6" 


CLASS IV. 'L'OCALES, 


Plagæ, Sag. Cl. II. 
Morbi organici Auctorum. 


Oven I. DYSESTHESLE. KE. 


Ord. I. 


Dyſeſcheſiæ, Sauv. Cl. VI. Ord, I. Sg: Ch IK 
| Genvs XCII. CALIGO.. 
The CATARACT... 


Caligo, Sauv. gen. 153. Veg. 288. Sag. gen. 259. 
Cataracta, Lin. 109. 7D | 
A cataract is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the in- 

terpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either di- 

miniſhes or totally extinguiſhes the ſight. It is ge- 

nerally an opacity in the cryſtalline humour. In a 


recent or beginning cataract, the fame medieines are 


to be uſed as in the galta ſerena; and they, will ſome- 
times ſucceed. But when this does not happen, and 
the cataract becomes firm, it muſt be couched, or ra- 
ther extracted; for which operation, ſee SUuRGERY.— 
Dr Buchan ſays he has reſolved a recent cataract by 
giving the patient ſome purges with calomel, keeping 
a poultice of freſh hemlock conſtantly upon the eye, 
and a perpetual bliſter on the neck. | 

here is, however, but little reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
theſe practices will frequently ſucceed. A tefolution 
can only be effected here by an abſorption of the 


_ epaque matter; and where this is poſſible, there is 


perhaps a better chance of its being effected by the 
agency of the electric fluid than by any other means. 
For this purpoſe electricity is chiefly applied under 
the form of the electric aura, as it has been called; but 
even this is very rarely ſucceſsfol. . 


Genus XCIII. AMAVROSIS, ©» 


The GuvTTA SERENA. 


| Amauroſis, Saw. gen. 155. 
Sag. 261. | 
Amblyopia, Lin. 108. Veg. 236. 


A gutta ſetena is an abolition of the ſight without 
any apparent cauſe or fault in the eyes. In every caſe 
it depends on an affection of ſome part of the optic 
nerve. But the affections which may produce this 
diſeaſe are of different kinds. When it is owing to a 


Lin. 110. Fag. 238. 
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decay or waſting of the optic nerve, it does not admit Amauroſi. 
of a cure; but when it proceeds from a compreſſion 


of the nerves by redundant humours, theſe may be in 
ſome meaſure drained off, and the patient relieved. 


For this purpoſe, the body muſt be kept open with 


the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be young, 
and of a ſanguine habit, he may be bled. Cuppin 
with ſcarifications on the back part of the head will 


likewiſe be of uſe. - A running at the noſe may be 


promoted by volatile ſalts, ſtimulating powders, &c. 
But the maſt likely means of relieving the patient, 
are iſſues or bliſters kept open for along time on the 


back part of the head, behind the ears, or on the 


neck; which have been known to reſtore fight even af. 
ter it had been for a conſiderable time loſt. Should 
theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mercurial ſaliva- 
tion; or, what will perhaps anſwer the purpoſe better, 
12 grains of the corroſive ſublimate mercury may be 
diſſolved in an Engliſh pint and a half of brandy, and 
a table-ſpoonful of it taken twice a-day, drinking half 
a pint of the deeoction of ſarſaparilla after it. _Of 
late elericity has been much celebrated as efficacious, 
when no other thing could do: ſervice , and here it 
has in ſome d the ſame chance of ſucceſs as in 


bother caſes of inſenſibility, depending on an affection 
of the nerves, in ſome of which it has certainly in par- 
ticular caſes Been e . 8 | : 
In the amauroſis, Dr Porterfield obſerves,” that it is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to know of how long ſtand- 


ing the diſeaſe has been; which is not always eaſily 
done if dne eye only be affected. This is a very eſſen- 
tial point; becauſe an amauroſis of long ſtanding is al- 
together incurable. Mr Boyle mentions the cafe of a 
man who had a cataract for ſeveral years without know. 
ing it himſelf, though others did. He diſcovered it 
at laſt by happening to rub his ſound eye, and was ſur- 
priſed to find himſelf in the dark. When a perſon 
therefore has a gutta ſerena only in one of the eyes, he 
may think that the eye has but lately loſt the power of 
ſight ; though this perhaps has been the caſe for ſeveral 
years. On the other hand, he may imagine that a recent 
diſeaſe of this kind 1s really of long ſtanding. But by in- 
quiring at what time he firſt became fubject to mi- 
ſtakes in all actions that require the diſtance to be ex- 


actly diſtinguiſhed, as in pouring liquor into a glaſs, 


ſnuffing a candle, threading a yeedle, we may diſcover 
the age of the diſeaſe, and thence be aſſiſted to form 
a more juſt prognoſtic with reſpe& to its cure. Dr 
Porterfield gives an inſtance of his conjecturing in this 
manner concerning the caſe of a young lady who had 
diſcovered a loſs of ſight in one of her eyes only the 
day before. The diſeaſe was thought to be of long 


_ ſtanding; but as the Doctor found that ſhe had only 


been ſubject to miſtakes of the kind abovementioned 


for about a month, he drew a favourable prognoſtic, 
and the diſeaſe was cured. | | 


Gzxnus XCIV. DYSOPTA. 


DzyeRAaveD VisTON. 


Amblyopia, Sauv. gen. 154. Sag. 258. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies referred to this genus by 
Dr Cullen, viz. 5 | ; 2 

1. Dyſopia TexEBRARUM; eee Luuixis.— 
The former of theſe is properly the ny&alopia, or night- 


blindneſs, 
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1 Greck,and Latin writers, there is a direct oppoſition 


in the uſe of this word, ayctalapia; ſome ſayi 
nifies © thoſe who cannot ſee by night,” and others ex- 
Preſt by it *thoſe Who cannot ſee during the day, but 
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it fig- 


during the night. The difference in the account of 
this diſorder, as to its appearing in the night or in 


the day, is reconciled by conſidering 4t as of the in- 


termitting kind: the difference then will conſiſt in the 


different times of its approach; ſo it may be called pe- 
riodical blingnefs. Intermittents appearing in a variety 
of modes, and the ſucceſs of the bark in ſome in- 
ſtances of this ſort of blindneſs, both favour the opi- 
nion of its being an intermittent diſeaſe of the eyes; 
and this view has aceerdingly been taken of it by ſome 


late writers, particularly in. ſome papers in the Lon- 


don Medical Obſervations, and Medical Tranſactions, 
3. Dyſopia PROx IMORUN ( Pre/bytia), or the defect 
of thoſe who ſee only at too great diſtance. 4. Dyſo: 
pia Dis8iToRUM (Mlyopia), or the defect of thoſe who 
are /hortfighted.——Theſe are diſorders which depend on 
the original ſtructure or figure of the eye, therefore 
admit of no cure. The mconveniences ariſing from 
them may, however, be in ſome meaſure remedied by 
the help of proper glaſſes, The former requires the 
aid of a convex, and the latter of a concave glaſs. 

F. Dyfepia Lavttratiis; a defect by which objects 


cannot be viewed diſtinctly but in an oblique poſition. 


— Thus, in viewing an object placed on the left, they 
turn their face and eye to the right, and vice verſa.— 
This diſorder may proceed from various cauſes both 
natural and accidental, ſome of which admit of no re- 
medy. If it be occaſioned by a partial adheſion of the 
eye-lids, the hand of the ſurgeon is required: if by a 
tranſverſe poſition of the pupil, ſome mechanical con - 
trivance is neceſſary, If it be owing to an aihugo co- 


vering part of the pupil, or to a film rendering a por- 
tion of the cornea opaque, the remedies for theſe af 


fections are to be here applied. 


Genus XCV. PSEUDOBLEPSIS. © 
Imacinary VIS io of Objects which do not exiſt. 


Suffuſio, Cauv. gen. 21). Sag. 329. 
Phantaſma, Lin. 73. Sag. 289. 


This very often takes place when the body is diſ- 
eaſed, and then the patient is ſaid to be delirious. 
Sometimes, however, in theſe caſes, it does not amount 
to delirium z but the perſon imagines he ſees gnats or 
other inſe&s flying before his eyes, or ſometimes, 
that every un Yo looks at has black ſpots in it, 
which laſt is a very dangerons ſign. Sometimes alſo 


| ſparks of fire appear before the eyes; which appear- 


ances are not to be diſregarded, as they frequently 


precede apoplexy or epilepſy. - Sometimes, however 
ar have been affected in this manner during life 


without feeling any other inconvenience. Such à diſ- 
order can rarely if ever be cured. 


Genus XCVI. DYSECEA. 
Dzarness, or Difficulty of Hearing. 


Gus XCVII. PARACUSIS. 
Depravation of Hearn, 
Paracuſis, Sauv. gen. 159. Sag. 265. 
Syrigmus, Sauv. gen. 219. Sag. 231. 


9 quently in lukewarm water at bed- time. 


ppirit of lavender. 


„„ EF OCHEMAME 7 
vyfefthe- blindneſs, of ancient-authors. But among both the 
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The functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, Paracuſis. 


ds in the head; fevers; hard wax, cr other fub- 
ſtances „ge, l the cavity of the ear; too great a 
degree of moiſture or dryneſs of the ear. Deafneſs is 
very often the effect of old age, and is incident to 
molt people in the decline of life. Sometimes it is 
owing to an original fault in the ſtructure or forma- 
tion of the ear itſelf. When this is the caſe it admits 
of no cure; and the unhappy perſon not only conti- 
nues deaf, but generally likewiſe dumb, for life. 

When deafneſs is the effect of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears,” or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. 
When it proceeds from cold applied to the head, the 
patient muſt be careful to keep his head warm, eſpe- 
cially in the night; he ſhould likewiſe take ſome gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them fre- 
| When deaf- 
neſs is the effect of a fever, it generally goes off after 


the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry wax 


ſticking in the ears, it may be ſoftened by dropping 
oil into them; afterwards they muſt be ſyringed with 
warm milk and water. N | 


If deafneſs proceeds from dryneſs of the ears, which 


may be known by looking into them, half an ounce 
of the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, or tincture of aſafctida, 
may be mixed together, and a few drops of it put into 
the ear every night at bed-time, ſtopping them after- 
wards with a little wool or cotton. Some, inftead of 
oil, put a ſmall ſlice of the fat of bacon into each ear 
which is ſaid to anſwer the purpoſe very well. —When 
the ears abound with moiſture, it may be drained of 
by an iſſue or ſeton, which ſhould be made as near the 
affected parts as poſſible. *: 


Some, for the cure of deafneſs, recommend the gall 


of an eel mixed with ſpirit of wine, to be dropped in- 
to the ear; others, equal parts of Hungary-water and 
Etmuller extols amber and muſk; 
and Brookes ſays, he has often known hardneſs of 
hearing cured by putting a grain or wo of muſk in- 
to the ear with cotton-wool. Where, however, an 
application with conſiderable ftimulint power is neeeſ- 
ſary, camphorated oil, with the addition of a few drops 


of volatile alkaline ſpirit, may be conſidered as one of 


the beſt. It is proper however, to begin with a ſmall 
quantity of the alkali, increaſing it as the ear is found 
to bear it. In ſome inſtances, where deafneſs depends 
on a ſtate of inſenſibility in the nerves, electricity, par- 
ticularly under 'the form either of ſparks or of the 
electric aura, has been employed with great ſucceſs. 
But theſe and other applications muſt be varied ac-. 
cording to the cauſe of the diſorder. | | 

Though ſuch applications may ſometimes be of ſer- 
vice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently they 
do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tam- 
pered with ; they are tender organs, and require a very 
delicate touch. For this reaſon, what we would chict- 
ly recommend in deafneſs, is to keep the head warm. 
From whatever cauſe this diforder proceeds, this is al- 
ways proper; and more benefit has often been derived 
from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate cafes of deatn2ts, 
than from any medicines Whatever. 


Grxvs- 


ing may likewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe j violent 


ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hear 
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'Grnvs XCVIII. ANOSMIA... 
r 4. AE ONES 2 as on 
e JJ RS Lad adit 
| Cauſes. Morbid affeQions in the ſenſe of ſmelling 
may be conſidered with reſpe& to their cauſes, as art- 
ſing from one of two ſources ; either from ſome orga- 
nic affection of the parts here principally concerned, 
or from a mere atonic ſtate of the parts without an 


obvious affection. The ſenſe of ſmelling may be di- 
miniſhed or deſtroyed by various diſeaſes of the parts; 


as, the moiſture, dryneſs, inflammation or ſuppuration 


of that membrane which lines the inſide of the noſe 
commonly called the olfa&fory membrane; thecomprethon 
of the nerves which ſupply this membrane, or ſome 
fault in the brain itſelf at __ 5 4 * or 
too t a degree of ſolidity e pongy 
Wars the e, jaw, the caverns ot the forehead, 
&c. may likewiſe impair the ſenſe of ſmelling. It 
may alſo be injured by a collection of fetid matter in 
thoſe caverns, which keeps conſtantly exhaling from 
them. Few things are more hurtful to the ſenſe of 
ſmelling than taking great quantities of ſnuff. 


Cure. When the noſe abounds with moiſture, af | 


as tend to take off 


entle evacuations, ſuch _ Ages 
in Iinarp ſerum may 


1rritation and coagulate the 


be applied; as the oil of aniſe mixed with Me flour, 


camphire diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. The va- 
pours of amber, frankincenſe, gum-maſtic, and ben- 


jamin, may likewiſe be received into the noſe and 
mouth. For moiſtening the mucus when it is too dry, 


ſome recommend ſnuff made ofthe leaves of marjoram,  _ Ss I ke 
Cauſes, &c. This ſenſe may be hurt by any thing 


mixed with oil of amber, and aniſeed; or a ſternuta- 
tory of calcined white vitriol, 12 grains of which ma 


be mixed with two ounces of marjoram-water and fil- | 
thrown 


trated. The ſteam or vapour of vine 
upon hot iron received up the noſtrils is likewiſe 
of uſe tor ſoftening the mucus, opening obſtructiens, 
ge | Ne | 

If there be an ulcer in the noſe, it ought to be 


dreſſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, if the 


pain be very great, a little laudanum may be added. 
If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured' without 
mercury. In that caſe, the ſolution of the corroſive 
ſublimate in brandy. may be taken, as directed in the 


gutta ſerena. The ulcer ought likewiſe to be waſhed 


with it ; and the fumes of cinnabar may be received 
up the noſtrils. _ | 

If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which 
ſupply the organs of ſmelling are inert or want ſti- 


mulating, volatile falts, ſtrong ſnuffs, and other things 


organic affection, or an atonic ſtate of the parts. The 


which occaſion ſneezing, may be applied to the noe. 
The forehead may likewiſe be anointed with balſam 


of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of 
amber. | 


Gznvs XCIX. AGEUSTIA. 
Defed of TA. 


Agenſtia, Sauv. gen. 157. Sag. 263. 
Ageuſtia, Lin. 114. 
Apogeuſis, Yog. 449. 


Cauſe. This diſeaſe alſo may ariſe either from an 


I N E. „ 
taſte may be diminiſhed by eruſts, filth, mucus 
aphthe, pellicles, warts, &c. coveri the ton ue; 


ing diſcharged into the mouth, gives the ſame ſenſa- 


tion as if the food which the perſon takes had really a 
bad-taſte z or it may be entirely deſtroyed by injuries 


done to the nerves of the ton and palate. 


Fer 
things prove more hurtful either to the ſenſe of pare 15 q 


or ſmelling than obſtinate colds, efpecially thoſe 


W © Cure, When the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, my- 


cus, &e. the tongue ought to be ſcraped, and fre- 


quently waſhed with à mixture of water, vinegar, and 


honey, or ſome other detergent. When the ſaliva is 
vitiated, which ſeldom happens unleſs in fevers or 
other diſeaſes, the curing of the diſorder is the cure 
of this ſymptom. - To reheve it, however in the mean 


time, the following practices may be of uſe: if there 


Practice. 
Ageuſtia. 
it may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, which be- 


be a bitter taſte, it may be taken away by vomits, 


purges, and other things which evacuate bile : what 
is called a nidorous taſte, riſing from putrid humours, 


is corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other 


acids: a ſalt taſte is cured by plentiful dilution with 


watery liquors: an acid taſte is deſtroyed by abſorbents 


and alkaline falts, as powder of oyſter-ſhells, falt of 


wormwood, &c. e r 

When the ſenſibility of the nerves which ſupply the 
organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of horſe- 
radiſh, or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, will help to 
„ bo gr nn WANTS as OE Ss 


5 5400 C. - ANESTHESIA. 
| Defect of the Senſe of Fe % 


that obſtructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 
being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching, 
as preſſure, extreme cold, &c. 
hurt by too great a degree of ſenſibility, when the 
nerve is not ſufficiently covered by the cuticle or ſcarf- 
{kin, or where there is too t a tenſion of it, or it 
is too delicate, Whatever diſorders the functions of 
the brain and nerves, hurts the ſenſe. of touching. 
Hence it appears to proceed from the ſame general 
cauſes as palſy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the 
fame method of treatment. | | 


In a flupor, or defect of touching, which ariſes 


from an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the pa- 
tient muſt firſt be purged; afterwards ſuch medicines 


as excite the action of the nerves, or ſtimulate the ſy- 


It may likewiſe be 
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ſtem, may be uſed. For this purpoſe, the ſpirit of 


hartſhorn, either by itſelf or combined with eſſential 


oils, horſe-radiſh, &c. may be taken inwardly ; the 


diſordered parts, at the ſame time, may be frequently 
rubbed with freſh- nettles or ſpirits of ſal ammoniac. 


Bliſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will like- 


the natural hot-baths. 


wiſe be of uſe; and alſo warm bathing, eſpecially in 
Oxvzn II. DYSOREXIA. 
Sect. I, APPETITUS ERRONEL. 


Moroſitates, Sauv, Claſs VIII. Order II. Sag. 
Claſs XIII. Order II. n 
0 5 Pathetici, 


0 


Pre 
2 


e. Practice,* 


A. 
—.— 
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too ſoon; an 


into the mouth as have effect in augmenting the flow 


and is therefore chiefly to be combat 


HFHypereſtheſes, Vg. Claſs VII. 


Genvs CI, BULIM IA. 
 InsaT14BLEt HunGes, or Canine Appetite. . 
- Bulimia, Sauv. gen. 223. Lin. 79. Sag. gen. 335. 
- Bulimus, Fog. 296. i e, 
' Addephagia, Fog. 29). | 
© "Cynorexia, Vog. Wo" 
This diſeaſe is comm 
the ſtomach, by which the aliments are thrown aut 
unleſs the perſon. be indulged in his 
defire for cating, he n peer falls into. fainting fits. 
Sometimes it is attended with ſuch a ſtate of the ſto» 


mach, that the aliment js rejected by. vamit almoſt im- 


mediately after being ſwallowed ; after which the ap- 
petite for food returns as violent as ever. But there 
are many circumſtanees which ſcem to render it pro. 
bable that it more frequently ariſes from a morbid 
condition of the ſecreted fluid poured into the ſto- 
mach, by means of which the aliment is diſſolved. 
When the activity of this fluid is morbidly increaſed, 
it will both produce too ſudden a ſolution of the ſolid 
aliment, and likewiſe operate as a powerful and pecu- 
liar ſtimulus to the ſtomach, giving an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion, ſimilar to that which takes place in natural hun- 
ger. Such things are proper for the cure as may 
enable the ſtomach to perform its office: chaly- 
beates and other tonics will generally be proper. 
In ſome, brandy drunk in a morning has been. uſe- 


ful; and ſrequent ſmoking tobacco has relieved others. 
Oil, fat meat, pork, opiates, and in ſhort every 


thing which in a ſound perſon would be moſt apt 
to pall the appetite, may alſo be uſed as tempo- 
rary expedients, but cannot be expected to perform 
2 cure. In ſome, the pylorus has been found too 


large ; in which caſe the diſeaſe muſt have been in- 


„ . 
Lins CH. POLYDIPSIA. 
EExerss ies Trirgt. * 


Sag. 336. : ; 


This is almoſt always ſymptomatic ; and occurs in 


fever, dropſy, fluxes, &c. The cure is very generally 


obtained only by the removal of the primary diſeaſe ; 


and it is beſt palliated by the gradual introduction of 


diluents : But when-theſe are contraindicated, it may 
often be ſucceſsfully obviated by fuch articles taken 


of ſaliva. ; 


LoxGinG, or Falſe Appetite. 
Pica, Sauv. gen. 222. Sag. 334+. | 
Citta, Lis. 78. | 2 | | 
Allotriophagia, Fog. 299. 
Malacia, Fog. 300. | 
The pica is alſo very generally fymptomatic of 
other diſeaſes, as of worms, chloroſis, pregnancy, &e. ; 


moval of the primary affeQion. It may, however, be 
IO peculiar longings occurring in certain diſ- 
Vel. II. | 


ever for ſuch 


only owing to ſome fault in 


by the re- 


MEE MW 9SO 11 HD© 2:7 
Dieren Pachetici; Lin. Claſs V. Order II. j | 3 


eaſes, as ſor example in fevers, often point ont a u. 


_ tural cure, The indulgence of fuch appetites to a 
maderate degree is ſeldom-pradudtive of any inconve- 
nience, and often followed by the beſt conſequences. — 


Hence there are ſame practitioners who think that 
ſuch craving ſhould very generally be indulged ; par- 
ticularly 37 475 the patient can aſſign no reaſon what- 
rticular longings, but js merely 
prompted by an uncommon and inexplicable defire. 


| © Gpnvs CIV. SATYRIASIS. 
Satyriaſis, Saum. gen. 228. Lin. 81. Sag. 340. 


| Satyriafs is à violent deſire of venery in men, 
even ſo that reaſon is depraved by it. The pulſe is 
quick, and the breathing ſhort ; the patient is ſleepleſs, 
thirſty, and loathes his food ; .the urine is evacuated 
with difficulty, and a fever ſoon comes on. Theſe ſymp- 
toms, however, are probably not ſo much the conſe- 
quence of ſatyriaſis, as merely concomitant effects re- 
ſulting from the ſame cauſe. And indeed this affection 
is molt frequently the concomitant of a certain modi- 
fication, of inſanity. . The nature and cauſe of this af 


fection are in moſt inſtances very little aſcertained ; 


but as far as we are acquainted with the treatment, it 


agrees very much with the affection next to be men- 
tioned, which, of the two, is the moiſt common occur- 


rence, 


_ Gexvs CV. NYMPHOMANIA. 

e Furor UrgZNUs. 
Nymphomania, Sauv. 229. Sag. 341. 
Satyriaſis, . * | | 

The furor uterinus is in moſt inftances either a 
ſpecies of madneſs or an high degree of hyſterics. 
Its immediate cauſe is a preternatural irritability 
of the uterus and pudenda of women (to whom - the 
diſorder is proper), or an ' unuſual acrimony of the 


fluids in theſe parts.—Its preſence is known by the 


wanton behaviour -of the patient: ſhe ſpeaks and 
acts with unreſtrained obſcenity ; and as the diſ- 
order increaſes, ſhe ſcolds, cries, and laughs, by 
turns. While reaſon is retained, ſhe is ſilent, and 
ſeems melancholy, but her eyes diſcover an unuſual 
wantonneſs. The ſymptoms are better and worſe un- 
til the greateſt degree of the diſorder approaches, and 
then by every word and action her condition is too 
manifeſt, —In the beginning a cure may be hoped for; 


bur if it continue, it degenerates into a mania.—In 


order to the cure, blood-letting is commonly had re- 


courſe to in proportion to the patient's ſtrength. 


Camphor in doſes of 15 or 20 grains, with nitre, 
and ſmall doſes of the tincture of opium, ſhould be 
repeated at proper intervals. Some venture to give 


ceruſa acetata in doſes from three to five grains. Be- 
+ ſides bleeding, cooling purges ſhould alſo be repeated 


in proportion to the violence of ſymptoms, &c. What is 
uſeful in maniacal and hypochondriac diſorders, is alſo 
uſeful here, regard being had to ſanguine or phlegma- 
tic habits, &c. When the delirium 1s at the 2 5 give. 
opiates to compoſe ; and uſe the fame method as in a 
Phrenitis or a mania. Injections of barley-water, with 
a ſmall quantity of hemlock. juice, according to Rive- 
rius, may be frequently 28 up into the 
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taken place. 


MEDICINE 


Dyſorexiz this is called ſdeeife 3 but matrimony, if poſſible ſhould ſpeech and voice are both 106. The loſs of ſpeech Aphonia, 
— — 1 happening in hyſteric patients is alſo called apbhonta 53 Lou 
but more properly that loſs of ſpeech is thus named | 


be preferred. For although this cannot be repreſent- 
ed as a cure for the diſeaſe when in an advanced Rate, 
yet there is reaſon to believe that it has not unfre- 
quently prevented it where it en otherwiſe have 


Sus CVI. ' NOSTALGIA. | 
Vehement Dzzizs of AIG one's Co] rer. 


Noſtalgia, Sauv. gen. 226. Lin. $3. Sag. 338. 


This is to be reckoned a ſpecies of melancholy; and 
unleſs it be indulged, it very commonly proves not 
only incurable but even fatal. Although it cannot 
be conſidered as altogether peculiar to any nation, 
yet it is obſerved to be much more frequent with 
ſome than with others; and it has icularly been 
remarked among Swiſs ſoldiers in ie ſervice 15 fo- 
W ſtates. | 


SEcw. II. APPETIT US DEFICIENT ES. 


Anepithymiz, Sauv. Claſs VI. Ord. II. G IX. 
Ord. II. j 


Privativi, Lin. Claſs VI. Order III. 
Adynamiz, Yog. Claſs VI. | 


Genus CVIL. ANOREXIA. 
Want of AppeTITs. 


Anorexia, Sauv. gen. 162. Lin. 116, 
Sag. 268. 


A 


The anorexia is erung of many diſeaſes, but 
ſeldom appears as a primary affection; and it is very 


generally overcome only by the removal of the en 


on which 1 it depends. 


Gnus CVIIL. ADIPSIA. 
Want of Thier. | 


ed Sauv. gow 163. 1255 117. Dog. 281. Sag: 
269. 


This by Dr Sch is kind to be always 8 


tomatic of ſame diſtemper affectin g the Joes com- 
Mun. 


memory and a flug 


which depends on ſome fault of the tongue. 


Seeing that the motion of any part is deſtroyed, or 
leſſened at leaſt, by the interception--of the nervous 


fluid in its paſſage ither, and that the nerves deſtined 
for the motion of the tongue ariſe 
the fifth pair, it appears that the ſeat of this diſorder 
is in the ſaid fifth pair of nerves, and that the imme- 


diate cauſe is a diminution or total deſtruction of 
in them, Hence a palſy of 


the nervous IE 
the tongue, which is either antecedent or ſubſequent 


to hemiplectie or apoplectic diſorders, demand our ut- 


moſt attention, 
If an aphonia appears alone, it generally beſpeaks 


an approaching hemiple 1 {7 or apoplexy ; but if it ſuc- 
ceed theſe diſorders, and is complicated with a weak 


giſhneſs of the mental powers, 


| it threatens their return. That aphony uſually ter- 
minates the beſt which proceeds from a ſtagnation of 


ferous humours compreſſing the branches of the fifth 
of of nerves, which run to the tongue; but it is no 


3 to che patient, and is very obſtinate of 


| | "Other en 0 this ni ane. the Briki in of 
... eruptions on the ſkin, a congeſtion of blood in the 


fauces and 1e, obſtructe periodical evacuations 
in plethoric habits, ſpaſmodic affections, worms, a 
crum of bread falling into the larynx, fear, too free 
an uſe of 8 on nem alſo a e the oye the 
ligaments which go from the arytznoid to yroid 
Rana will er the voice. 

The progneftics vary according to the wk or cauſes. 
That ſpecies which is owing immediately to ſpaſms, 
ſoon gives way on the removal of them. If a palſy of 
the tongue be the cauſe, it is very apt to return, tho" 


_ relieved, but often continues incurable. 


In coder to the cure, we muſt endeavour firſt to re- 


move whatever obſtructs the influx of the nervous fluid: 


into che tongue, and ſecondly to ſtrengthen the weak 
parts. Theſe general intentions, in all caſes, being 


regarded, the particular cauſes muſt de removed as 


follows: 


. CIX. ANA PHIRODISIA. 


Impotence to VRvxxr. 


Anaphrodifia, Sauv. gen. 164. Sag. 148 

Atecnia, Lin. 119. 

Ageneſia, Vog. 283. 
For this, fee the article IuroTENCE in 8 0 alphabe- 
deal order. 


Ozvex III. DYSCINESLE. 


Gries cx. APHONIA. 
Loſs of Voics. 


- Aphonia, Sauv. gen. 166, Lin. 115. Ve. 253, 
Sag. 272. 


'The loſs of voice may proceed frm various . 
If one of the recurrent nerves, which are formed by 
the par vagum and the ner vus accefſorins, and reach 
the larynx, be cut the perſon is capable of only as it 


were a half- pronunciation; but if both be cut, che 


If worms be the cauſe, antiſpaſmodics may give pre- 


ſent relief; but the cure depends on the deſtruction or 


expluſion of the animals themſelves. In caſe of a CON» 

eſtion of blood about the head, bleeding and nitrous 
Gobi are to be uſed. —That ſpecies of aphony 
which remains after the ſhock of an hemiplegia or apo- 
plexy, requires bliſters to be applied to the nape of the 


neck; other means are rarely effectual. If ſpaſmodic 


conſtrictions about the fauces and tongue be the cauſe, 
external paregorics are of the greateſt ſervice, anodyne 


antiſpaſmodics may. be laid under the tongue, and the 


feet bathed in warm water; carminative clyſters alſo 
are uſeful. When a palfy of the tongue produces this 
complaint, evacuations, according to the patient's 
habit, muſt be made, and warm nervous medicines 


muſt be externally applied, and internally adminiſter- 
ed; bliſters alſo ſhould be placed between the ſhoul- 


ders.—In caſe of repelled cuticular eruptions, ſudo- 


rifics ſhould be given, and the patient's drink ſhould 


be warm. The ſpiritus ammoniæ ſuccinatus, or vi- 
num antimonii, may be employed either in combina- 
| tion 


eie 


principally from 


br 
| 


23 


_ caſe the diſtem 


| Praftice, 


with a forbearance of all 


tion with other articles or by themſelves, and given, 
at proper diſtances of time, in the patient's drink, 
or on a lump of ſugar. —Sometimes the ſerum flows 
ſo rapidly to the fauces and adjacent parts, in a 
ſalivatlon, as to deprive the patient of all power 


to fpeak; in this caſe diaphoretics and _— | 


all mercurials, are the ſpeedi 
Gruss CXI. MUTITAS, 

VJ of |. RS et Fhaats'y 
: Mutitas, Sauv, gen. 165. Vog. 257. Sag. 271. . 
Dumb people are generally born deaf; in which 
0 is erable by medieine : though 


even ſuch people may be taught not only to read and 


 fay to them. 


rite, but alſo to ſpeak and to underſtand what others 
For ſome obſervations on the method 


in which this has been accompliſhed, we may refer the 


reader to the article Dvumnness in the alphabetical 


nia. Dries 
320 
487 


order. But in theſe cafes, admitting of cure in the 


manner above alluded to, the dumbneſs proceeds prin- 
cipally, if not ſolely, from the deafneſs. , For when it 
proceeds from a defect of any of the organs ne- 
ceffary for ſpeech, the tongue for inſtance, it is al- 
ways incurable; but if it ariſe from a palſy, the 


medicines applicable in that caſe will ſometimes re- 


ore the ſpeech. © | 


Guus CXII. PARAPHONIA. _ 
| Change in the Sound of the Voices. 
Paraphonia, Sauv. gen. 168. reg 
Cacophonia, Sag. 274. 

- Raucedo, Lin. 146. 
Kaucitas, Yog. 252 „ FH 
Aſaphia, &c. Yog. 250, 251, 254, 255, 2 56. 
| The voice may be changed from various cauſes. In 


males it becomes much more hard about the time of pu- 


berty; but this can by no means be reckoned a diſeaſe. 


In others it proceeds from a catarrh, or what we call 


* 
Gl 


the letter 8; others labour und 


acold;; it ariſes alſo from affections of the noſe and pa- 


late, as polypi, ulcers, &c. in which caſe the cure be- 
longs properly to SurGERY. In ſome it ariſes from a 
laxity of the velum pendulum palati and glottis, which 
makes a kind of ſnoring noiſe during inſpiration. The 


cure of this laſt caſe is to be attempted by tonics and 


ſuch other medicines as 

tended with lazity. _ AS ou | 

Gznvs CXIII. PSELLISMUS. 
Dieſedt in PRONUNCIATION. 


are of ſervice in diſeaſes at- 


Pſelliſmus, Sauv. gen. 167. Lin. 138. Sag. 273. 
Traulotis, &c. Veg. 258. 59. 260. 261. 

Of chis diſeaſe (if ſuch it may be called), there 
are many different kinds. Some cannot pronounce 
the ſame difficulty 
with R, L, M, K, &c. ; while ſome who can with ſuf- 
ficient eaſe pronounce all the letters, yet repeat their 
words, or the firſt ſyllables of them, in ſuch a ſtrange 
manner, that they can ſcarce be underſtood. Very 
frequently theſe defects ariſe entirely from habit, and 
may then be got the better of by thoſe who have the 
reſolution to attempt it; as we are told that De- 


moſthenes the celebrated orator got the better of a 


. . 5 | 

EDICINGEG.. 
habit of ſtammering by declaiming with pebbles in Pſellifmus. 
his mouth. Sometimes, however, pronunciation may "YT 


be impeded by a wrong conformation of the tongue 
or organs of ſpeech ; and then it cannot by any pains 
whatever be totally removed. - | CAL 
Gus CXIV. STRABISMUS. 

© SQUINTING: | 


Strabiſmus, Sauv. gen. 116. Lin. 304. Pop. 514. 
Sag. 222. | 


' Defeription. This diſeaſe ſhows itſelf by an un- 


common contraction of the muſcles of the eye; where- 


by the axis of the pupil is drawn towards the noſe, 
temples, forchead, or cheeks, ſo that the perſon can- 
not behold an object directly. | 


_ Cauſes, Prognofir, &c. I. This diſeaſe may proceed 


from cuſtom and habit ; while in the eye itſelf, or in 
its muſcles, nothing is preternatural or defective. 

Thus children by imitating thoſe that ſquint, and 
infants by having many agreeable objects preſented 
to them at once, which invite them to turn one eye to 
one and the other eye to another, do frequently con- 


tract a habit of moving their eyes differently, which 


afterwards they cannot fo eaſily correct. Infants 
likewiſe get a cuſtom of ſquinting by being placed 
obliquely towards a candle, window, or any other 
agreeable object capable of attracting their ſight ; for 


thou to ſee the object, they may at firſt turn both 
eyes 
eye, they ſoon relax one of the eyes, and content 
themſelves with examining it with the eye that is 


wards it; yet becauſe ſuch an oblique ſituation 
and laborious, eſpecially to the moſt diſtant 


next it ; whence ariſes a diverſity of ſituation and a 


habit of moving the eyes differently. 


In this caſe, which may admit of a cure if not too 
much confirmed, it is evident, that objects will be ſeen 
in the ſame place by both eyes, and therefore muſt 
appear ſingle as to other men; but becauſe, in the eye 
that ſquints, the image of the object to which the = 
other eye is directed falls not on the moſt ſenſible and 
delicate part of the retina, which is naturally in the 
axis of the eye, it is eaſy to ſee that it muſt be bur 
faintly perceived by this eye. Hence it is, that while 
they are attentive in viewing any object, if the hand 
be brought before the other eye, this obje& will be 
but obſcurely ſeen, till the eye change its ſituations 
and have its axis directed to it; which change of ſitua- 
tion is indeed very eaſy for them, becauſe it depends 
on the muſcles of the eyes, whoſe functions are entire; 
but, by reaſon of the habit they have contracted of 
moving their eyes differently, the other eye is at the 


- ſame time frequently turned aſide, fo that only one at 
 atime is directed to the object. „ 


That all this may be the better perceived; for an ob- 
ject, cauſe them to look at the image of the upper part 
of your noſe in a plain mirror, while you ſtand di- 
rectly behind them, to obſerve the direction of their 


eyes. TOY 52 5 
II. The ſtrabiſmur may proceed from a fault in the 
firſt conformation, by which the moſt delicate and 
ſenſible part of the retina is removed from its natural 
ſituation, which is directly oppoſite to the pupil, and is 
placed a little to a fide of the axis of the eye; which 
obliges them to turn away the eye from the object 
| R r 2 | they 
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— — 


they would view, that its picture may fall on this moſt 
When this is the cdſe, che diſeaſe is altogether in- 
curable, and the phænomena that ariſt therefrom differ 
in nothing from the phænomena of the former caſe, 
excepting only that here. 1. The obje&_ to which the 
eye is not directed will be be ſeen : which is the re- 
verſe of what happens when this diſeaſe ariſes barely 
from habit and cuhſtom. 2. No Wjet Will appear 
altogether clear and diſtinct: for all objects to which 
the eye is directed, by having their image painted in 
the retina at the axis of the eye; where it is not very 
ſenſible, will be but obſeurely ſee | | 

are placed fo far to aſide of the optic axis as is ne- 
ceſſary for making their image fall on the moſt ſenfible 
and. delicate part of the retina, muſt appear a little 
confuſed, becauſe the ſeveral pencils of rays that come 


therefrom fall too obliquely on the cryſtalline, to be 


they came. 


accurately. collected in ſo many diſtinct points of the 
retinaz though it muſt be acknowledged, that this 
confuſion wil, f 

unobſerved. : n K 
III. This diſeaſe may proceed from an oblique po- 
ſition of the cryſtalline, where the rays that come di- 
realy to the eye from an object, and that ought to 
converge to the point of the retina, which is in the 
axis of the eye, are, by reaſon of the obliquity of the 
cryſtalline, made to converge to another point * that 
ſide of the viſual axis where the cryſtalline moſt 
elevated; and therefore the object is but obſturely 
ſeen, becauſe its image falls not on the retina at the 
axis of the eye, where it is moſt ſenſible: But the 
rays that fall obliquely on the eye, will after refrac- 
tion, converge to this moſt ſenſible part of the re- 
tina ;z and, by converging there, mult impreſs the 
mind with a. clearer idea of the object from whence 


ver moves uniformly. with the other, but turns away 


from the object it would view, being attentive to 


the object to which it is not directed. n this is 
the caſe, it is in vain to expect any good from me- 
The ſymptoms that naturally ariſe from it are, 
1. The object to which the eye is directed will be 
but faintly ſeen, becauſe its image falls on the retina 
where it is not very ſenſible. 2. The object to which 
the eye is not directed, by having its image painted 


on the retina at the axis of the eye, will be clearly 


perceived. But, 3. This ſame object muſt appear 
ſome what indiſtinct, becauſe the peticils of rays that 
flow from it are not accurately collected in ſo many 
diſtinct points in the retina, by reaſon of their oblique 
incidence on the eryſtalline. 4. It muſt be ſeen, not 
in its proper place, but thence tranſlated to ſytne 
other place ſiwated in the axis of viſion, And, 5, Be- 
ing thus tranſlated from its true place, where it is ſeen 
by the other eye that does not fquint, it mult neceſſa- 
rily appear double; and the diſtance between the 
places of its appearance will be ſtill greater, if the 
cryſtalline of the other eye ineline to the contrary 
fide. | 1 8% 91 _ 

IV. This diſeaſe may ariſe ſrom an oblique poſi- 
tion of the cornea; which, in this caſe, is gene- 
ally more arched and prominent than What it is na- 


ſeen; and objects that 


or the moſt part, be ſo ſmall as to eſcape 


It is for this reaſon that the eye ne- 
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which it is directed can be clearly ſeen, becauſe its 


not on the retina at the axis of the eye 


and therefore the eye turns aſide og nd obje& it 
would view, that its itnage may fall on the mo 

ſible part f the retina. ROS To, 
When the ſtrabiſmus proceeds from this cauſe, the 


prognoſtic and the phznomena - that attend it will be 


much the ſame as in the caſe immediately preceding; 


from which nevertheleſs it may be diſtinguiſhed by | 


the obliquity of the cornea, which is manifeſt to the 
ſenſes And if the dernen be ald more arched and 
prominent than what it is naturally, which is comme! 

ly the caſe, the eye will alſo be ſhort-Aghtet. 
V. This want of uniformity in the motions of our 
eyes, may arile from a defect, of any 


eyes ; and this, according to Dr Porterhield, is the 
moſt common cauſe of this diſeaſe. The prognoſtic in 


this caſe is che ſame with that of the diſeaſe from which 5 


it proceeds. a 


VI. Another cauſe from which the ſtrabiſmus may 
proceed, lies in the muſcles that move the eye. When 


any of thoſe muſcles: are too ſhort or too long, too 
tenſe or too lax, or are ſeized with a ſpaſm or paralyſis 


their equilibrium will be deſtroyed, and the eye will, 
be turned towards or from that fide where the muſcles 


are faulty, 353 

In this caſe, the diſeaſe frequently yields to medi- 
cine, and therefore adinits of favourable prognoſtic; 
excepting only when, by a fault in the firſt confor- 


mation, any of the muſcles are longer or ſhorter than 


their antagoniſt ; in which calc, if ever it ſhould hap- 
pen, no medicine can be of any uſdm. 

As to what concerns the optical phznomena, they 
are the ſame here as in caſe firſt: 6nly when the diſ- 
eaſe commetices fiot till, by cuſtom und habit, the 
uniform motion of the eyes has been rendered ne 


ceffary, all objects do for ſome time appear double; 


but in time they appear fing lee. 

Laffly. This want of uniformity in the motions of 
our eyes may proceed from a preter natural adheſion or 
Mg ere to the eye-hds : of this we have arrinſtance 
in Langius. 
caſtoned by a tumor of any kind within che orbit, 
preſſing the eye aſide, and reſtraining it from follow. 
ing the motions of the other, is {6 evident, that in- 


ſtances need not be brought to prove it. Here al. 
ſo the caſt may admit of a favourable prognoſtic ; 


and as for what concerns the optical phænomena 
they muſt be the ſame as in the caſe immediately pre- 
ceding. 5 N . 


The cure: in confirmed caſed, i to be effec- 


ted by mechanical contrivances, by which che per- 
ſon may be obliged to look ſtraight upon objects, or 
not ſee chem at all or at leaſt that he may ſee with 
uneaſineſs and confuſedly when he fquints. In the 
68th volume of the Philiſophical Tranſactions we have 
an account of a confirmed caſe of ſquinting of a very 
uncommon kind. The patient was a boy of five years 


old, and viewed every object which was preſented to 


him with but one eye at a time. If the object was 
preſented on his right ſide, he viewed it with his left 
eye; and if it was preſented on his left ſide, he viewed 


it with his right eye. He turned the pupil of that 


Wo. N 1 e Practice. 
When the 50 has this conſormation, no object to Strabifpmus. 


len 


riſe f great weakneſs | 
or imperfection, in the ſight of both. or either of the 


And that the fume thing muy alſo be oc- 


pr 


ice. 


mus. 
— 


practire. 
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of the object might 


fall on that part of the bottom of the eye where the 


optic nerve enters it. When an object was held di- 
realy before him, he turned his head a little to one 
fide, and obſerved it with but one eye, viz. that moſt 
diſtant from che object, turning away the other in 
the manner above deſcribed ; and when he became 
tired of obſerving it with that eye, he turned his head 
the contrary way, and obſerved it with the other eye 


alone, with equal facility; but never turned the axis 


of both eyes on it at the ſame time. He faw letters 
which were written on bits of paper, ſo as to name 
them with equal eaſe, and at equal diſtances, with one 


eye as with the other. There was no perceptible dif- 
_ ference in the diameters of the iriſes, nor in the con- 
tractility of them after having covered his eyes from 


the light. Theſe obſervations were carefully made by 
writing ſingle letters on ſhreds of paper, and laying 


Wagers with the child that he could not read them 


when they were preſented at certain diſtances and in 


certain directions. 


As from theſe circumſtances it appeared that there 
was no defect in either eye, which is frequently the 
caſe with perſons who ſquinit, and hence that the did- 
caſe was ſimply a depraved habit of moying his eyes, 
the diſeaſe ſeemed capable of a cure. A paper gno- 
mon was made for this purpoſe, and fixed to a cap; 
and when this artificial noſe was placed' over his real 
noſe, ſo as to project an inch between his eyes, the 
child, rather than turn his head ſo far to look at oblique 


to boſe his father ſoon after this method was begun to 
be ahne, the child was neglected for ſix years, du- 
ring which time the habit was confirmed in ſuch 

manner as ſeemed to leave little room to hope for a 


cure. The ſame phyſician, however, being again cal- 


Ted, attempted a ſecond time to remove the deformity 
by a ſimilar contrivance. A gnomon of thin braſs 
was made to ſtand over his noſe, with a half circle of 
the ſame metal to go round his temples : theſe were 


covered with black fil, and by means of a buckle be- 
hind his head, and a croſs-piece over the crown of 


his head, this gnomon was worn without any incon- 


venience, and projected before his noſe about two 


Tnehes and an half. By the uſe of this machine he 
ſoon found it lefs inconvenient to view all oblique ob- 
je&s with the eye next to them inſtead of the eye op- 
polite to them. 8 | 5 
After this habit was weakened by a week's uſe of 


the gnomon, two bits of wood, about the ſize of a 


gooſe-quill, were blackened all but a quarter of an inch 


at their ſummits; theſe were frequently preſented to 
him to look at, one being held on one fide the extre- 


mity of his black gnomon, and the other on the other 
fide of it. As he viewed theſe, they were gradually 
brought forwards beyond the gnomon, and then one 


was concealed behind the other : by theſe means, in 
another week, he could bend both his eyes on the ſame 


object for half a minute together, and by continuing 
the ufe of the ſame machine, he was in a very fair way of 
being cured when the paper was written. 


Dr Darwin, who writes the hiſtory of the above caſe, 


dds, that all the other ſquinting people he had occa- 
Ton to attend, had one eye much leſs perfect than 


objects, immediately began to view them with that eye 
Which was next to them. But having the misfort 


1 et . 
Dyſcinelis eye Which was on the ſame ſide with the object in 


| | the other theſe patients, ſays he are certainl cure Be 
— ſach a direction that the ima P Bro the wy t 
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able by covering the beſt eye many hours in a day, a 


by a more frequent uſe of the weak eye, it rot only 


acquires a habit of turning to the objects which the 


patient wiſhes to ſee, but gains at the ſame time a more 
diſtinct viſion; and the better eye at the ſame time 


ſeems to loſe ſomewhat in both theſe refpets, which 
alſo facilitates the cure. | 
Guus CXV. CONTRACTURA. 
 Comtratvions of the Limss. 
Contractura, Sauv. gen. 119. Lin. 299. Sag. 225. 
en pa Sauv. gen. 11. , 
Caput obſtipum, 7og. 513. 
Digitium, Yog. 24 i | 


The contraction of various muſcles of the body is 


generally the conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, as 


the rheumatiſm, gout, ſcurvy, cr palſy, eſpecially 
that ſpecies of the latter which follows the co/ica Picbo- 
num. It is exceedingly difficult of cure; though the 
warm medicinal waters are much recommended, and 
aas been found to perform ſurpriſing cures in this 
Ways - . | | þ 


Oxnes IV. APOCENOSES, 


Apggenoſes, Vg. Claſs II. Ord. IT. 
_ Fluxus, Sauv. Ca IX. Sag. Claſs V. 


Morbi evacuatorii, Lin. Claſs IX. 


Gzxnus CXVI. PROFUSIO. 

| FLux of BLoop 
Profuſio, Lin. 239. | 
Hæmorrhagia, Yog. 8 1. Boerb. 218. 


__ . Thediſeaſe commonly known by the name of bloody 
"flax, is the putrid or contagious dyſentery, a diſeaſe 


which has already been treated of. But independent 
of the diſcharge of blood which then takes place, hæ- 
morrhagy may take place trom the alimentary canal 


as well as from other parts of the ſyſtem. In ſuch 


inſtances, however, if we except the place from which 


the diſcharge occurs, the phenomena are very much. 


the ſame as in menorrhagia, hæmoptyſis, and other 
hemorrhagies already treated of; while the diſeaſe 
is to be combated on the ſame principles and by the 
ſame remedies. _ | 


 Genvs CXVII. EPHIDROSIS. 
| Exceſſive SWEATING. 


Ephidroſis, Sauv. gen. 258. Sag. gen. 194. 
Sudor, Lin. 208. | 
Hydropedeſis, Yog. 121. 


This is generally ſymptomatic; and occurs in al- 
moſt all fevers, but eſpecially in the latter ſtages of 


the hectic. Sometimes it is a primary diſeaſe, ariſing 


merely from weakneſs ; and then eaſily admits of a 
cure by the uſe of the Peruvian bark, the cold bath, 


and other tonics. 


Genus CXVIII. EPIPHORA. 
Fro of the LAchRTMAL Humovs.. 


Epiphora, Sauv. gen. 259. Lin. 172. Fog. 99. 


Sap. 195. 
Tuis by Sauvages is deſcribed as an involuntary 
| eduſion 


have ſometimes done great ſervice. Of late electricity 
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MEDICIN E. 


Apocenoſes ecuſion of tears without any remarkable itching, heat, 


359 


or pain. It follows long · continued opthalmias; or 


it may be occaſioned by immoderate ſtudy, or any 


thing that weakens the eyes: hence it comes on about 


the age of 50 years, when the eyeſight naturally be- 
comes weak. It in general grows worle in the win- 
ter-time, and is very Fa 

commend purgatives, and bliſters on the nape of the 


rd to cure. Some authors re- 
neck, in order to draw off the abundant humours; but 
as the diſeaſe evidently proceeds from weakneſs, it 
would rather ſeem proper to purſue a contrary method. 
Sauvages recommends to the patients to abſtain from 
ſtudy, wine, and ſalted meats ; and alſo to avoid ſmoke 
or wind, and at night to foment the eyes with an in- 
fuſion of four cloves in two ounces of proot-ſpirit.— 
Hungary water, roſe water with white vitriol diſſolved 
m it, &c. have allo been recommended. 8 


Gzxvs CXIX. PTWALISMUs. 


SaAllVATIiox. 


Ptyaliſmus, Sauv. gen. 261. Lin. 176. Veg. 103. 


Sag. 197. | | | 
A falivationis often ſymptomatic, but rarely a pri- 
mary diſeaſe. Dr Cullen is of opinion, that when 
the latter happens to be the caſe, it ariſes from lax- 


ity; and then is to be cured by aſtringents and to- 1 


nics. In the Medical Tranſactions we have the fol- 
lowing account of a ſalivation brought on by a fo- 
regs ſubſtance irritating one of the parotid glands. 
"ii 


the month of April 1751, a young lady about _ 


the age of 16 years, of a delicate habit, but ſubject 
to no particular complaints, perceived the pu eons, 
of a diſeaſe which afterwards proved moſt obſtinate 
and loathſome, viz. an inceſſant ſpitting. The quan- 
tity of this diſcharge was different at different times, 
varying from one pint to two pints and an half in 24 
hours. As to its quality, it ſeemed to be no other 
than the ordinary ſecretion of the ſalival glands. By 
ſo large and conſtant an evacuation, her ſtrength be- 


came extremely impaired, and the moſt efficacious 


medicines had proved uſeleſs. She had taken large 
quantities of the Peruvian bark, both alone and com- 
bined with preparations of iron': and afterwards the 
fetid gums, opium, amber, alum, and the Neville- 
Holt-water, had in ſucceſſion been given her. In the 
mean time an exact regimen had been preſeribed: ſhe 
had been ordered to ride conſtantly; and to confine 


herle lfto a mucilaginous diet, ſuch as yeal, calve's 


feet, &, Likewiſe a gently opening medicine had 
now and then been interpoſed. The diſeaſe ſtill conti- 
nued unaltered, ſhe had afterwards tried the tinctura 
ſaturnina; and had, at the ſame time, been encoura- 

d to chew the Peruvian bark, and to ſwallow the 
aliva. But all theſe attempts had been vain; and af- 

ter ſhe had taken ſome or other of the medicines 
abovementioned until the end of September 1753, 
namely, above two years, it appeared to her phyſician, 
Sir George Baker, unreaſonable to expect relief in ſuch 
a caſe from any internal medicines whatever. 

He now conceived a ſuſpicion, that ſome extrane- 
ous body having accidentally found its way into the 
meatus auditorius, might poſſibly be the cauſe of this 
extraordinary ſecretion, by keeping up a continued ir- 
ritation in the parotid glands. With this view he ex- 


ant, AG Sa : 
E ; ho 
B\., * 


_. To this ſubſtance he attributed the beginnin of 
the ſalivation, notwithſtanding that the diſeaſe did not 


immediately abate on the removal of the wool; as it 


appeared to be no improbable ſuppoſition that the diſ- 
charge might be continued by the force of habi 


though the original cauſe no longer remained. F 
It ſeemed 


erefore. expedient to introduce ſome 
other habit, in the place of the increaſed ſecretion of 
faliva; which habit might afterwards be gradually left 
off. With this intention, he prevailed on the patient 


to chew perpetually a little dry bread, and to ſwallow 


it with her ſpittle, In a few weeks, it became neceſ- 
fary for her to chew the bread only at certain hours in 
the day; and thus, after two months, ſhe became en- 


It is worthy of obſervation, that, at firſt, the ſwal- 
lowing of ſo much ſaliva frequently occaſioned a nau- 


. ſea; and that then, for a few hours, ſhe was obliged 


to ſpit it out as uſual; and that, during the greateſt 


part of the time, when ſhe chewed the bread, the had 
a iool or two every day more than common. 


As involuntary Flux of Unins, _ | 


es 


Tuis is a diſtemper which frequently affects chil. 
dren, otherwiſe healthy, when aſleep; and is extreme 
ly diſagreeable. Often it is merely the effect of lazi- 
neſs, and may be driven off by proper correction; but 
ſometimes it proceeds from an atony or weakneſs of 
the ſphincter of the bladder. Many ridiculous cures 
have been preſcribed for it, and among the reſt field- 
mice dried and powdered. Tonics are frequ:ntly of 
uſe; but ſometimes the diſtemper proves obſtinate, in 
ſpite of every thing we can uſe. In the London Me- 
dical Obſervations we find bliſters much recommend- 
ed in this diſeaſe, when applied to the region of the os 
facrum. A. girl of 13 years of age had been ſubject 
to an enureſis for four years. She could retain her 
water but a very little time in the day-time, but it 
flowed continually in the night. She had taken Pe- 
ruvian bark and elixir of vitriol in confiderable 
quantities; alſo Valerian and the volatile julep, with- 
out effect. She was ſeverely threatened, as the phy- 


ſician ſuſpe&ed it might ariſe from a bad habit; but 


this producing no effect, a bliſter was applied to the os 
ſacrum, which in 24 hours totally removed the diſeaſe. 
A man aged 32, having been ſeized with an inconti- 
nence of urine and palſy of the lower extremities in 
conſequence of taking a quack medicine, was cured of 
the incontinence of urine in 24 hours by one bliſter 


and of the pally itſelf by another, A woman of 50 


having been ſeized with an enureſis and paralytic af- 
fection of the right thigh and leg in conſequence of a 
ſtrain, was cured of both by a ſingle bliſter. Several 
other caſes are there mentioned, by which the power 
of bliſters in removing this diſtemper ſeems to exceed 
that of every other medicine whatever. e 


tirely free from _a moſt diſguſtful and tedious diſor- 


© Enurefis, Sai. gen. 264. | Lin. 195: Vg. 113. 


amined her ears, and extracted ſrom them à quantity Pryaliſmau, 
of fetid wool, .. How, or when, it came thither, no 
_ account'cqould be given. N 
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Guus CXXI. GONORRHOEA. 
GSGonorrhœa, Sauv. gen. 208. Lin. 200. Yog. 118. 
Sag. 204. | | 55 
Tus gonorrhœa is a flux of viſcid matter of various 
colours, from the urethra in men and the vagina in 
women. It commonly proceeds from coition with a 
perſon infected with the venereal diſeaſe, and is one of 
the moſt common forms under which that diſeaſe 
ſhows itſelf. MES $5 
Deſcription. The firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe in 
men are commonly a ſenſation at the end of the penis 


* not unlike a flea-bite, together with a fullneſs of the 


ips of the urethra, and ſome degree of tenſion in the 


penis, the urinary canal feeling as if tightened, and 


the urine flowing in a ſmall and unequal ſtream: a 
little whitiſh mucus is to be ſeen about the orifice of 
the urethra, and oozing from it when flightly preſſed, 
eſpecially if the preſſure be made on the ſpot where the 
ſoreneſs is moſt felt. The diſcharge ſoon increaſes in 


quantity, and varies in its colour according to the 


degree of inflammation. The patient feels a ſenſation 
of heat and pain in evacuating his urine, particularly 
at certain ſpots of the urethra, and above all towards 
its orifice; and the involuntary erections to which he 
is ſubjected from the ſtimulus, particularly when warm 
in bed, occaſion a diſtortion or curvative of the penis, 
attended with exquifite pain. When the inflammation 
is violent, the glans appears tumid and tranſparent, 
| the tenſion. extends through the whole of the penis, 
the perineum is affected with ſwelling and redneſs, and 
even the loins, buttocks, and anus, ſympathize and 
afford a very uneaſy ſenſation. Sometimes the prepuce 
inflames about the end of the penis, and cannot be 
drawn back, occaſioning what is called a phymoſir ; at 
other times, as in the paraphymoſis, it remains in an 
mflamed ſtate below the glans, ſo that it cannot be 
drawn forwards; and, if the ſtricture and inflammation 
be violent, may terminate in gangrene. Now and 


then, eſpecially when there is a phymoſis, we may 
. Perceive a hard chord extending along the back of the 


penis. This is an inflamed lymphatic, and may be 
conſidered as a prelude to a bubo. When, however, 
2 bubo does appear, almoſt univerſally ſome ulceration 
is previouſly to be diſcovered about the præputium, 
or glans penis ; which gives ground to preſume that 
ſome other contagious matter beſides that of gonor- 
rhœa may have been applied to the urethra. For it is 
certain that matter capable of communicating the con- 
tagion of gonorrhea to a female, is often copiouſly 
applied to the whole glans penis of a male for ſeveral 
days together without giving either ulceration or 
bubo. > 

In mild caſes, the ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the urethra, 
not far from its orifice ; but it frequently happens that 
the virus inſinuates itſelf much higher up, ſo as to af- 
| fe& Cowper's glands, the proſtate, and parts very near 

to the neck of the bladder | | 

In the generality of caſes, the inflammation goes 
on increaſing for ſeveral days, commonly for a week 
or a fortnight; after which the ſymptoms begin to- 
abate ; and the running, when left to itſelf, gradually 
leſſens in quantity, and becomes whiter and thicker, 
till at length it totally ſtops. The colour of the mucus, 
however, is by no means a certain guide in theſe ca%s; 


* 
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for in mary patients it is of a yellowiſh, and ſome- Gonerrhæa 
— — 


times of a greeniſh hue to the very laſt; but in gene- 
ral it becomes more conſiſtent towards the cloſe of the 
diſeaſe. | 

In women, the external parts of generation being few- 
er and more ſimple, the diſeaſe is [ets complicated than 
in men. Sometimes the vagina only is affected; and 
when this happens, the ſymproms are very trifling : but 
in general it comes on with an itching and ſenſation of 
heat as in the other ſex; and is attended with inflam- 
mation of the nymphæ, infide of the labiæ, clitoris, 
carunculæ myrtiformes, the orifice and ſometimes the 
whole of the meatus urinarius, Very often the deep- 
ſeated glands of the vagina are affected, and it is ſome- 
times difficult to diſtinguiſh the diſcharge of a go- 
norrhœa from that of the fluor albus. | | 

Cauſer, Sc. Many ingenious arguments have of 
late been advanced to prove, chat the gonorrhœa and 
the lues venerea are different affections, originating 
from two diſtinct ſpecies of virus; and this contro- 
verſy ſtill, perhaps, remains to be decided by future 
facts. Certain it is, that in 19 of 20 caſes of gonor- 
rhœa, no ſymptom whatever of ſyphilis appears; and 
that the diſeaſe readily admits of cure without having 
recourſe to thoſe remedies which are univerſally requi- 
ſite for combating the contagion of ſyphilis. It is by 
no means wonderful, that in ſome caſes both conta- 
gions, ſuppoſing them different, ſhould be communi- 
cated at the fame time. Nay, caſes are by no means 
rare, where the contagion of itch, though eſſentially 
different from both, has been communicated with ei- 
ther. But as undeniable proof that the contagion in 
both caſes is preciſely the fame, it has been alleged by 
ſome, that the matter of a chancre introduced into the 
urethra will generate a gonorrhcea, and that the dil- 
charge from a gonorrhœa will produce chancre, bubo, 
and every other ſymptom of ſyphilis. © On the other 
hand, however, it is contended, that when experiments 
of this nature are conducted with the greateſt accu- 
racy, the matter of ſyphilis unifo:mly produces ſyphi- 
lis, and that of gonorrhea, gonorrhea only. With- 
out pretending to decide on which of theſe experi- 
ments the greateſt dependence is to be put, we may 
only obſerve, that while an almoſt inconceivably ſmalt 
portion of ſyphilitic matter applied to the glans penis, 
from connection with an infected female, infallibly 
produces ſyphilis if it be not ſpeedily removed, the 
matter of gonorrheea, in every inſtance of that diſeaſe, 
is applied to the whole ſurface of the glans penis for 


many days together without producing almoſt any 
bad effect whatever. From this, therefore, there is 


ground fot inferring, either that it is not capable of 


being abſorbed, or that if abſorbed it is innocent. 


But while there have been diſputes with regard to 
the peculiar nature of the matter in gonorrhea, there 
have alſo been controverſies with reſpect to the ſource 
from whence it is derived. While tome ſuppoſe it ta 
be principally purulent matter ariſing trom bn 
others aſſert that no ſuch ulceration is ever produced in 
the urethra by gone: rhxa. "They contend that the in- 
creaſed ſecretion in theſe cafes is exactly ſimilar ta 
what happens in the catarrh. But the comparifan 
will by no means hold good in every particular: in the 
latter the whole membrane of the noſe is equally irri- 
tated ; whereas in the gonorrhea, only particular . 
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* the generality of caſes, ſeldom extends more than an 


an inch from the extremity of the gl: 
charge is produced from that part of the urethra where | 


- cers of the urethra, penetrating through its ſubſtance, 
and affording a paſſage to the urine. And there can 


inch and a half along that canal, and in many is con- 
fined (at leaſt in the beginning) to a ſmall ſpot about 
lans, The dif- 


the pain is felt; and the patient, when he voids his u- 


rine, feels no ſmarting till it reaches the inflamed ſpot: 


but as the diſorder increaſes, the inflammation affects 


a greater number of points, juſt in the ſame manner as 


chancres affect different parts of the glans. It might 
be ſuppoſed that diſſection would at once clear up this 


from being the caſe. Dr Simmons has ſeen ſeveral 
urethras opened in perſons who had a gonorrhea at 


the time of their death: in three of them the ſurſace 


of the urethra, as in the caſes related by Morgagni, 


appeared for ſome way down of a flight red colour, 


and in all of them was covered with mucus ; but with- 
out any appearance of ulceration, except in two diſſec · 
tions at Paris, in which moſt of the gentlemen prefent 


were convinced that they ſaw evident marks of it; 


but Dr Simmons ſays that the appearances were to. 
him not ſufficiently ſatisfactory to enable him to decide 


with certainty on the ſubje&. On the other hand, 


when we confider that the diſcharge in a gonorrhea is 
ſometimes tinged with blood, and that when this hap- 
peas a little blood-veſſel is no doubt ruptured, we 
can have no reaſon to doubt that an ulceration may, 
and ſometimes does, happen in theſe caſes; eſpecially 
as we often obſerve an excoriation near the orifice of 
the urethra. It is certain, that wherever there is con- 
ſiderable inflammation, there will be danger of ulcera- 
tion. Beſides, from a neglected or badly-treated go- 
norrhaa, we often ſee fiſtulas in perines, and other ul - 


be no doubt that ſlight ulcerations of this canal often 


occur, and are afterwards perfectly obliterated, in a 


fimilar manner to what happens in the papillæ of the. 
tongue, the tonſils, &c. Such an obliteration will 
the more readily take place in a part like the urethra, 
defended with mucus, and not expoſed to the air, 
which is known to have no little effect in hardening a 
cicatrix. | 

But whether ulcers take place or not, whether the 
virus of gonorrhœa be preciſely of the ſame kind with 
that which gives ſyphilis, or of a different kind, there 
is.reaſon from the phenomena of the diſeaſe to con- 
clude, that the matter firſt acts by mixing with the 
mucus at the extremity of the urethra ;z and that from 
thence it is propagated upwards, particularly where 
the exczetories of mucus are moſt numerous; and that 
on the parts to which it is applied, it operates as a pe- 
culiar irritating cauſe. The conſeq̃dences of this ir- 
ritation will be inflammation and an increaſed ſecre- 
tion of mũcus; and ſo far the complaint will be local. 
In ninety- nine caſes of an hundred a local affection of 


this kind conſtitutes the whole of the diſeaſe; and of 


this inflammation, ulcerations within the urethra, ſtric- 
tures, and other local affections, may be the conſe- 
quence. But whether a diſeaſe of the habit ever takes 
place, unleſs when the contagion of ſyphilis is commu- 
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Apeceucſcs of the urethra ſeem to be affected. The diſeaſe, in nicated with that of gonorrhea, till remains to be de- Ganorrt.e: 


termined by future obſervations and experiments. 
Nothing can be more variable than the period at 


; which the diſeaſe makes its-appearance after infection. 
Perhaps, at a medum, we may place it between the 
4th and 14th day: but in ſome caſes it happens within 
24 hours; and in others, not before the end of five or 


even ſix weeks t neither of theſe extremes, however, 
are common. - 


From what has been ſaid aK che manner in which 


the contagious IEG, acts, and of the 
influence it exerts on t! 
matter, and put an end to the diſpute; but this is far 


| parts with which it comes 
in contact, it follows, that the prevention of gonor- 


rhœa -muſt depend on the remaval of the contagious 


matter as ſoon as that can be done; and where this is 
either altogether neglected or not properly accom- 
pliſhed,-that the cure muſt depend on eounteracting 
the inflammation which this contagious matter ex - 
cities, and the conſequences which reſult from it. 
The firſt of theſe intentions may be moſt certainly 


and moſt eaſily agcempliſhed by careful lotion of all 
the parts to which tho contagious matter has any 


chance of being applied. Theſe parts, at leaſt on the 


_ firſt application of the matter, are readily acceſſible: 
for even in men there is no reaſon to believe 1 5 f 
8 


at firſt penetrates to any extent in the urethra. 
waſhing of the parts ſhould. be performed as ſoon as 
poſſible; becanſe then the matter is both moſt ac- 
ceſſible and leaſt involved with mueus; but although 


waſhing cannot be accompliſhed at an early period, it 


ſhould not be neglected aſterwards; for from the diſ- 
eaſe uniformly commeneing, even when it does not. 
appear till a conſiderable time after the application of 
the contagious matter, with a peculiar ſenſe of titilla 


tion at the external parts, partieularly in men at the 
extremity of the urethra, there is reaſon to believe that 
the contagious matter attached to the mucus may re- 


main latent there for-a- very conſiderable time. For 
the purpoſe of waſhing, with a view to the prevention 
of this diſeaſe, recourſe may be had to almoſt any wa- 
tery fluid, provided it be not ſo ſtimulant as to pro- 
duce bad effects from injuring the parts. Pure water, 
properly applied, is perhaps one of the beſt lotions ; 
but there can be no doubt that its power in removin 

the contagious matter may be ſomewhat increaſed by 
ſuch additions as render it a more powerful ſolvent of 
mucus. With this intention, one of the moſt powerful 
additions is the vegetable alkali, either in its mild or 
cauſtic ſtate. In the latter ſtate it is the moſt active, 
but in the former it is moſt ſate; and the /ixiva puri- 


_ ficata of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to the extent. 


of half a drachm, diſſolved in fix or eight ounces of 
water, is one of the beſt lotions that can be employed. 
The purpoſe of removing the contagion may often alſo 
be effectually anſwered from waſhing with water im- 
pregnated with ſoap ; for there the alkali, though in 
a cauſtic ſtate, is prevented from exerting any diſa- 
greeable effects, in conſequence of its being combined 
with oily matters. | 

Wich the view of preventing gonorrhea, ſome have 
adviſed, that the alkali either in its mild or cauſtic 
ſtate, properly diluted with water, ſhould be injected 
into the urethra ; and there can be no doubt, that by 
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— the urethra, may be removed. A removal may alſo 


be effected by the injection of a weak ſolution of cor- 
roſive ſublimate, which ſeems to act not by diſſolving 
the mucus but by producing an augmented ſecre- 
tion. But at a very early period of the diſeaſe, injec- 
tions are probably unneceſſary and if it has made 
any a de e are dangerous: for from 
the augmented ſenſibility of the part, even very gentle 
nes are apt to exeite a high degree of inflamma- 


tion. Le „ e 
There are practitioners who, ſuppoſing that the body 
poſſeſſes powers to expel the virus, and that the diſ- 
_ eaſe has a certain period to run through its ſeveral 


ſtages of progreſs, acme, and decline, are for leaving 


the cure to nature; or at leaſt content themſelves with 
aſſiſting her by an antiphlogiſtic regimen, gentle eva- 
cuations, and the like Ih | 
_Thatin many caſes the diſorder admits of a natural 
cure, there can be no doubt; the increaſed ſecretion of 
mucus carrying off the virus faſter than it is formed, 
till at length the infection is wholly removed: But it 
1s equally certain, that it every caſe, by the applica- 
tion of ſuitable remedies to the inflamed part, we may 
ſhorten the duration of the complaint, and abridge the 


ſufferings of the patient, with the ſame certainty and 


ſafety as we are enabled to remove the effects of an 
ophthalmia or any other local inflammation, by proper 
topical applications. General remedies, ſuch as occa- 
ſional blood-letting, a cooling diet, the liberal uſe of 
diluting liquors, and mild purges, are by all allowed 


to be aleful, and even neceſſary. Aſtruc was of opi- 


nion that in theſe caſes blood-letting ought to be re- 


peated five or fix times; and there are ſtill many prac- 


titioners who depend much on repeated evacuations of 
this ſort for a removal of the inflammation. But there 
is, perhaps, not one caſe in ten in which it is at all re- 
quiſite; and this ſmall number of cafes will confiſt only 
of the ſtreng and plethoric in ſuch, when the chordee 


is irequent and painful, and the pulſe hard and full, 


the loſs of from eight to twelve ounces of blood will be 
| beneficial, but it will beſeldom neceflary to repeat the 
operation the inflammation in theſe caſes is kept up 
by the local ſtimulus of the virus and the urine; and 
all that we can expect from veneſection is to moderate 
the pain and the frequency of erection. In perſons of a 


delicate habit, and of an irritable fibre, the evacuation. 


will do nogood; but if repeated will certainly be liable 
to do harm, by increafing irritability, and of courſe 
rendering the patient more ſuſceptible of ſtimulus. 
The utility, and even the neceſſity, of a cooling re- 
gimen, are ſufficiently obvious; wine and ſpirituous 


liquors, ſpiceries, a fiſh-diet, much animal-food, and 


falted and high ſeaſoned diſhes of every fort, will con- 
ſtantly add to the complaint. The patient ſhould eat 
at only once a-day, and that ſparingly. He ſhould 


155 
abſtain from hot - ſuppers. Milk, mild vegetables, and 
fruit, ſhould conſtitute the principal part of his diet 


while the inflammatory ſymptoms continue. Every 
thing that tends to excite the venereal imagination 
ſhould be ſtudiouſly avoided ; for whatever promotes 
erections of the penis will increaſe the inflammation, 
and of courſe add fuel to the diſeaſe. For the ſame 
reaſons much walking or riding on horſeback will be 
hurtful, from the irritation kept up in the perinæum 
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Apocenoſes this means the contagious matter, when it has entered 
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by ſuch means. Violent excerciſe of any kind, or any Conorrhea 


thing that is liable to increaſe the heat aud the momen- 
tum of the blood, will of courſe be improper. 

The drinking freely of mild, cooling, mucilaginous 
lquors, ſuch as linſeed-tea, orgeat, whey, milk and 


water, almond emulſion, and the like, will be extreme- 


ly, uſeful, by diluting the urine, and preventing irs 
ſalts. from ſtimulating the urethra. When the heat 
and pain in making water are very conſiderable, muci- 
laginous ſubſtances are found to have the beſt effect, 
particularly the gum tragacanth. It is a common 
practice to give equal doſes of this gum or gum ara- 
bie and nitre, and to diſſolve nitre in the patient's 
drink, with a view to leſſen the inflammation. But in 


theſe caſes nitre is always improper : it is known to 


be a powerful diuretic, its chief action being upon the 


urinary paſſages ; ſo that the ſtimulus it occaſions will 


only ſerve to increaſe the evil it is intended to alleviate. 
Cream of tartar, on account of its diuretic quality, 
will. be equally improper. Our view here is not to 
promote a preternatural flow of urine ; for the virus, 
being inſoluble in water, cannot eaſily be waſhed away 


by ſuch means; but our object ought to be, to render 


the urine that is ſecreted as mild and as little ſtimula- 
ors on poſſible. 

Mild purges, which conſtitute another material part 
of the general remedies, are no doubt extremely uſe- 
ful when exhibited with prudence; but it is well known 


that the abuſe of purgative medicines in this diſcaſe 


has been productive of numerous evils. Formerly it 
was a pretty general practice to give a large doſe of 
calomel at bed-time, three or four times a-week ; and. 
to work it off the next morning with a ſtrong doſe 
of the pilulæ cocciæ, or fome other draftic purge. This 


method was perſevered in for ſeveral weeks: in conſe- 


quence of which the patient often found himſelf trou- 
bled with an obſtinate gleet, and perhaps his conſtitu- 
tion materially injured ; the effect of ſuch a method 
being (eſpecially in irritable habits) to weaken the 
ſtomach and bowels, and lay the foundation of hypo- 
chondriacal complaints. Violent purging likewiſe often 
occaſions ſtrangury, hernia humoralis, and other trou- 
bleſome fymptoms. | 

The purges employed in theſe caſes ſhould be gentle ; 
ſuch as Rochelle ſalt, manna, tartariſed alkali, and the 
like. They ſhould be given only in a doſe ſufficient 
to procure two or three ſtools, and be repeated only 
every two or three days. The daily ufe of the pur- 
gative electuaries that are ſtill given by ſome practi- 
tioners, ſerves only to keep up a continual irritation 
on the bladder, and of courſe to prolong the inflam- 
mation. 

The topical remedies that are uſed conſiſt chiefly of 
different ſorts of injections, the ingredients of which 
are extremely various; but their modes of operation 
may in general be referred to their mucilaginous and 
ſedative, or to their detergent, ſtimulating, and aſtrin- 
gent qualities. In the hands of ſkilful practitioners, 


great advantages may doubtleſs be derrived from the 


uſe of theſe remedies; but, on the other hand, the 


improper and unfeaſonable adminiſtration of them 


may prove a ſource of irreparable miſchief to the pa- 

tient. | . 
We know that engen csg and oily injections will 
tend to allay the local inflammation ; and that a ſe da- 
' Ss tiv 
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Apocenoſes tive injection, fach as a ſolution of opium, will leſſen 


tore ſufficiently obvious. „„ 
A detergent injection, or one that will act upon the 


mucus of the urethra, increaſe the diſcharge of it, waſli 


it away, and with it the venereal virus that is blended 
with it, can only be uſed as a prophylactic before the 
ſymptoms of infection have made their appearance. 


But great circumſpection is neceſſary in the uſe of 
this kind of injection. It it be too weak, it can 


be of no efficaey; and if it be too ſtrong, it may prove 
dangerous to the patient. A ſuppreſſion of urine has 


been brought on by the improper uſe of an injection 


of this kind. When the ſymptoms of inflammation 


have once made theit appearance, the ſtimulus of ſuch 


an injection mult be extremely hazardous, Excoriation 
of the urethra has but too often been produced by re- 
medies of this ſort in the hands of adventurous: and 
unſkilful practitiome .. Pat 

While the inflammation of the urethra continues, 
every thing that ſtimulates it muſt be hurtful. If the 
injection excites a painful ſenſation in the urethra, as 
is but too often the caſe, it will be liable to produce 
{welled teſticles, difficulty in making water, excoria-' 
tion, and other effects of increaſed inflammation: if, 


by its aſtringency, the running be checked before the 


virus that excited the diſcharge be properly ſubdued, 
the patient will be expoſed to freſh dangers; and per- 
haps to a variety of local complaints, ſuch as obſtruc- 
tions in the urethra, and abſceiſes in perinæo, which are 
well known to be ſometimes owing to applications of 
this ſort improperly managed. F 
When the inflammation has ſubſided, gently ſtimu- 


lating and aſtringent injections may be uſed with fafe- 


ty, and with conſiderable advantage: for as the in- 
flammation is at firſt excited by the itimulus of the ve- 
nereal virus, ſo when the former begins to leſſen, we 


may be aſſured that the activity of the latter has abated 


in proportion; and, in general, when the inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms are entirely removed, it will be found 
that the mucus is no longer of an infectious nature 
but is merely the effect of an increaſed ſecretion and 
of relaxation. Mild-aſtringents will therefore ſerve to 
brace and ſtrengthen the veſſels ſecreting mucus, and 
in this way will leſſen the diſcharge, and greatly pro- 
mote the cure. It is certain, that in the greater num- 
ber of caſes, a gonorrhea, which if treated by internal 
remedies alone, would continue for five or {1x weeks, 
or longer, may, when judiciouſly treated with injec- 
tions, be cured in a fortnight, and very often in leſs 


time. The great aim, therefore, of the practitioner 
_ ought to be at firſt to make uſe of ſuch injections only 


as will tend to lubricate the ſurface of the urethra, and 
to counterat and deſtroy the ſtimulds of the virus: as 
che inflammation abates, he may add ſome gentlyaſtrin- 
gent preparation to a mucilaginous and ſedative injec- 
tion; taking care that its aſtringency be ſuited to the 
itate of the diſeaſe, and to the irritability of the pa- 
tient. Amongſt a great variety of ſubſtances, mer- 
cury in different forms is one of thoſe that is the moſt 
frequently employed in injections. All theſe mercu- 
rial injections bave more or leſs of aſtringency; and 


according to Dr Simmons, it is ſolely to this property 


As the 


troduced, and has, he thinks, been contin Al odd bike ö 
Calomel, mixed with the mucus diſcharged in a go- 
norrhœa, has no more power in deltroying the infec- 


tious properties of that mucus than ceruſſe or any other 


preparation would have. A diluted ſolution of fubli- 
mate injected into the urethra, will like a ſolution of 
verdigriſe, or blue vitriol, or any other ſtyptic, con- 
ſtringe the mouths of the lacunz ; but this is all that 
it will do, for it will never leſſen the infectious nature 
of the virus. The ſame thing may be oblerved of 
crude mercury extinguiſhed by means of mucilage, or 
of mercurial unction, blended with the yolk of an egg, 
and which, when thrown up into the urethra, will at 
nearly in the fame manner as balſam of copaiva, or any 
other ſtimulating injection. The ſtimulus of calomel, 
however, has often been found of confiderable efficacy ; 
and in wymen, when the vagina, only was affected, af- 
ter "waſhing' the parts: well, the cure has been ac- 
compliſhed by rubbing them repeatedly with mercurial 
gonorrheea is only a local affection, it may 
be inferred, that the internal uſe of mercury is unne- 
ceſſary towards the cure. Very often indeed this 
complaint may be removed without having recour.c 
to mercurials. Sometimes patients have been met with 
whoſe general health has been greatly impaired by a 
long continued uſe of mercury in ſuch caſes, while the 
original diſeaſe, the gonorrhea, was rendered much 
worſe by it. In ſome it degenerated into a gleet, that 
was cured with extreme difhculty'; in others it brought 
on a variety of diſtreſſing ſymptoms. In caſes of go- 
norrhceas, therefore, whenever mercury is adminiſtered, 
it ought to be, not with a view to expedite the cure, 
but merely to obviate the dangers of iyphilis. When 
the infection is apparently ſhght, and the inflamma- 
tion and the ſymptoms trifling, we may proceed witli- 
out the aſſiſtance of mercury, eſpecially if the patient 


be of a weak relaxed, and irritable habit, likely to be 


injured by mercurial medicines. On the other hand, 
when the diſcharge is violent, the inflammation con- 
ſiderable, or the ſeat of the diſeaſe high up in the ure- 
thra, it is perhaps the moſt prudent plan to give mer- 
curials in ſmall doſes, and in ſuch forms as jeem the 


beſt ada pted to the conſtitution of the patient. 


The pilulæ hydrargyri, as prepared according to the 
receipts inſerted in the laſt edition wither of the Lon- 
don or Edinburgh pharmacopceias, in both cf which 
the mercury is rendered active merely by triture, may 
perhaps be conſidered as one of the mildeſt and moſt 
efficacious forms under which mercury can be exhibited 
by the mouth, Its efficacy will depend on its not ir- 
ritating the bowels, and ſo paſſing off by ſtool; care 
muſt likewiſe be taken to prevent its affecting the 
mouth. Of the chemical preparations of mercury, the 
mildeſt and leaſt irritating is calomel. It may be given 
from gr. iſß. to gr. iii. at bed - time, occaſionally mter- 


poſing a mild purgative to prevent it from ſalivating; 


but in general the mercurial pill juſt mentioned is to 
be preferred. Eby : | 
When there is no chanere or bubo, no appearance 


in ſhort of ſyphilitic infection, it would be improper 


* 


PI ice. 
that. we art to aſcribe their effects ſor the idea of Gonorrhes 
the irritability of the parts, and of courſe produce à their correcting the venereal virus was onanallyimn. TY — 

fimilar effeQz the utility of ſuch applications is there. | 
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tinued uſe of mercurials. A diſcharge of this 
more frequent in women than in men; or, at leaſt, the is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very 


for <4; 


wx proceeds from diſeaſes of the inteſtines themletves, tive; and that ſome of them, as grapes, will throw 


ſuch 


natus, or any other of the more acrid preparations of teſtines, &c. 1 | 
mercury. : Exceflive coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains. of the 


After a gonorrhcea proceedin from venereal cauſes head, vomiting, colics, and other comp'aints of the 
has been removed, another kind of running without bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to bypochondriac and 


pain, called the gororrhea maceſa, or gle:t, ſometimes hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind and other diſtreſ- 
remains. Sometimes it ariſes from a conſtriction. and ſing ſymptoms. | . 

excoriation of the urethra, and frequently it is the ef- erſons who are generally coſtive ſhould live upon 
fe of an enlargement and diſeaſed ſtate of the pro- a moiſtening and laxative diet; as roaſted or boiled 


ſtate. In each of theſe caſes, as the gleet is the effect apples, pears, ſlewed prunes, raiſins, en with cur- 
of irritation, the cure will depend on the removal of rants, butter, honey, ſugar, and ſuch 1 
the local diſeaſe that oecafions it. But there is ano- with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot-herbs, are like- 


ike, Broths 
ther ſpecies of gleet that ſeems to depend chiefly on wiſe proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a 


relaxation. It is in general free from infection, and mixture of wheat and rye together, ought to be eat. 
4s moſt common, in who have had long and fre- No perſon troubled with coſtiveneſs ſhould eat white 


2 gonorrhœas. It is likewiſe often the effect of a bread alone, eſpecially that which is made of fine 
debilitated habit, from ſevere purging, or a mw con- flour. The beſt bread for keeping the belly ſoluble 
ind is is what in ſome parts of England they call nein. It 


fluor albus, after a gonorrhea, will often be miſtaken agreeable to thoſe who are acuſtomed to it. | 
V By Coſtiveneſs is increaſed by keeping the body too 
When there is no reafon to ſuſpe& remaining con- warm, and by every thing that promotes the perſpi- 


tagion, aſtringent injections will be of the greateſt ſer- ration; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, &c. 


vice. It will be neceſſary, at the ſame time, to attend Intenſe thought and a ſedentary life, are likewiſe 
to the health of the patient, by employing the Peruvian hurtful. - All the ſecretions and excretions are pro- 
bark, chalybeate waters, cold bathing, and ſuch other moted by moderate exerciſe without doors, and by a 
remedies as will tend to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem-: and gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind. 

indeed by the uſe of theſe, particularly by the Peru- The drink ſhould be of an opening quality. All ar- 


vian bark, ſuch runnings are often ſacceſsfully com- dent ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, cla- 
bated in thoſe who from apprehenſion of dangerous ret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt liquor that is fine 


conſequences cannot be prevailed upon to employ in- and of a moderate ſtrength is very proper. Butter- 


jections. When there is no tendency to inflammation, milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewiſe 


the balſam of copaiva-may be preſcribed with advan- proper, and may be drank in turns, as the patient's 


tage in large doſes. Dr Simmons ſays he once ſaw a inclination direts. 


complaint of this ſort removed by applying a bliſter *Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs ought, if 
to the permæum, after it had reſiſted a variety of other poſſible, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of 


remedies. In the Medical Obſervations alſo we have medicines for that purpoſe is attended with many in- 


an account of a gleet and incontinence of urine re- conveniences, and often with bad conſequences. In 
moved at once by a bliſter to the os ſacrum. In ge- time the cuſtom becomes neceſſary, and generally ends 
neral, however, the other methods abovementioned in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigeſtion, loſs of 
will be ſufhicient to remove it, though ſometimes it appetite, waſting of the ſtrength, and death. | 

will continue for a long time in ſpite of all our endea- The learned Dr Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who are 
vours to check it.—Other kinds of gonorrhœa, in troubled with coſtiveneſs to uſe animal-oils, as ireſh- 
which the ſemen itſelf is ejected, eſpecially during butter, cream, marrow, fat broths, &c. He likewiſe 
ſleep, may be cured by tonics and a mild cooling re- recommends the expreſſed oils of mild vegetables, as 
N all oily and mild fruits, as figs; decoctions of mealy 


| Onvus v. EPISCHESES. | vegetables; theſe lubricate the inteſtines ; ſome ſapo- 

1 N g 5 naceous ſubſtances which ſtimulate gently, as honey, 

| Gxxus CXXII. OBSTIPATIO. hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined ſugar, 
Cosrivzxkss. „ | 


1 1 '- | The doctor obſerves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances 
Obſtipatio, Lin. 166. Veg. 738. Sr. FRF are proper for perſons of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, 
Coſtiveneſs is ſometimes occaftoned by debility in who are ſubje& to aſtriction of the belly and the piles, 

dyſpeptic perſons, ſometimes it is the effect of rigi- and will operate when tron medicinalſubſtances are 
dity, and ſometimes it is ſymptomatic of the cohc. ſometimes ineffectual; but that ſuch lenitive diet hurts 

It may proceed from an exceſſtve heat of the liver; thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and lax. He likewiſ- 


drinking rough red wines, or other aſtringent liquors; obſerves, that all watery ſabſtances are lenitive ; and 
too much exerciſe, eſpecially on horſeback ; it may that even common water, whey, four milk, and butter- 


Ne vriſe proceed from a long uſe of cold inſipid food, milk, have that effet :—That new milk, eſpecially 
which does not ſufficiently ſtimulate the inteſtines. aſſes milk, ſtimulates ſtil more when it ſours on the 
Sometimes it is owing to the bile not deſcending to ſtomach ; and that whey, turned ſour, will purge 
the inteſtines, as in he jaundice; and at other times ſtrongly: That molt part of fruits are likewiſe laxa- 
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olives, almonds, piſtaches, and the fruits themſelves; 
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bees to- adminiſter corroſive ſubliniate, the mereurius calel- as a pally, ſpaſms, tumors, a cold dry ſtate of the ir- Obflipatio, 
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Epiſcheſes ſuch as take them immoderately, "into. a cholera mor- 


394 


then tried, as an 


bus, or incurable diarrhœa. e 

When the body cannot be kept open without medi- 
cine, gentle doſes of rhubarb. may be taken twice or 
thrice a- week. This is not near ſo injurious to the 


ſtomach as aloes, jalap, or the other draſtic purga- 


tives ſo much in uſe. Infuſions of ſena and mana 
may likewiſe be taken, or half an ounce of tartariſed 
alkali diſſolved in water-gruel. About the ſize of a 
nutmeg of lenitive electuary taken twice or thrice a- 
day, generally anſwers the purpoſe very well. 


Genus CXXIII. ISCHURIA. --; 


SuPPRESSION of Urine. 


Icchuria, Sauv. gen. 293. Lin. 167. Fog. 129. 
Sag 212. Home's Clinical Experiments, ſect. xv. 


This diſtemper is diſtinguiſhed into various ſpecies, 
according as the ſeat of it is in the kidneys, the 
ureters, the bladder, or the urethra ;z and hence theſe 
ſpecies are named renalis, ureterica, veſicalis, and ure: 


thralis. 5 „ 
1. {ſcharia renalis, or a ſuppreſſion of urine from an 
affection of the kidneys, happens but rarely; however, 


Dr Home in his Clinical experiments deſcribes ſuch 
a caſe, In the end of December 1774, a man of a 
full habit, aged 35, was ſeized with ſhivering, cold- 
neſs, and ſevere cough. Three days after, his urine 
appeared high-coloured, was paſſed with pain, and 
in {mall quantity. About the 8th of January 1775, 
he was attacked with violent pains in the {mall of his 
back, over the whole abdomen, and in the ankles, 
with pain in the region of the liver when preſſed. A 
general ſwelling was afterwards obſerved all oyer the 
body, but moſtly in the ankles and abdomen, which 


laſt was tenſe and hard. Theſe were attended with - 


vomiting, bad appetite, and conſiderable thirit. When 
he entered the clinical ward (Janury 21ſt), the cough, 
ſickneſs, and vomiting, had gone off, but the ſuppreſ- 


fron of urine remained. The little which he made was 
paſſed with his ſtools, ſo that Dr Home ſaw it but 
once; and then it was pale, and had a white powder 


at bottom. The pains and ſwellings, which retained 
the impreſſion of the finger, continued ; he had a 
head-ach, and a very ſlow pulſe, beating only 48 ſtrokes 
in a minute. He had taken a great many diuretic 
medicines before he came in. The day after his re- 
ception, he was ſeized with a ſpontaneous diarrhea, 


which continued —_ the remainder of his life. 


Cryſtals of tartar were exhibited in doſes of half an 
ounce each morning ; at bed-time he took 20 drops 
of tincture of opium with a ſcruple of nitre, and con- 
tinued this courſe for eight days without any mereaſe 
of urine. The ſtronger and heating diuretics were 

infalion of juniper berries and pills 
of garlic ; but they were attended with no ſenſible ad- 
vantage. Whenever the pulſe became ſo ſtrong that 
he could bear bleeding, eight ounces of blood were 
taken away, which was ſizy. This was thrice repeat- 
ed; he appeared eaſier after each bleeding, his pulſe 
bore it well, and the ſwellings and other ſymptoms 
abated. The heating diuretics, in this ſtate, were 
given up; and a mixture of vinegar and nitre was 
ſubſtituted in their place, in each doſe of which, taken 
every two hours, there was a ſeruple of nitre. Fo- 


[Notwithſtanding this, ve 
gained ground; he became comatoſe, delirious, and 


died ten days after his admiſſion.—- On diſſection, the 


kidneys were found of an irregular form; ſome watery 
velicles. appeared on their ſurface, containing black 


gritty particles like fine ſand; and the lower part of 


the right kidney was conſiderably inflamed. . The 
pylorus, part of the duodenum, and a conſiderable 
part of the ſmall mteſtines, were much inflamed. In 
the abdomen; were found about five pounds of fluid, 


and in the cavities of the thorax: about half a round. 
be lungs were a little inflamed, and full of fmall 


tubercles on their ſurface and in their ſubſtance the 


heart was large, and a polypus in each ventriele. About 


ſix ounces of fluid were found in the pericardium : in 


the brain nothing preternatural appeared, except about 


an ounce of water in each ventricle. 
Dr Home ſeems: to have been at a loſs for the re- 


mote cauſe of this ſuppreſſion of urine; which mani- 
feſtly had its immediate origin from the kidneys 2 
£ 


loſt the power of performing their functions. 
thinks the inflammation which appeared in the right 


kidney was ſcarce ſufficient to have occaſioned the 


diſtemper, as the other would have ſupplied its place: 
for which reaſon alſo he thinks that the iſchuria was 


owing to a general affection of the ſyſtem; and that 


it was of an arthritic nature, the patient having been 
nor with complaints of that kind ſor a long time 
2. The iſchuria ureterica is alſo a rare-diſeaſe, unleſs 
the obſtruction proceeds from a ſtone or clot of blood 


ſtopping up the paſſage. Gravel or ſtones, indeed, are 


very frequently formed in the kidneys z and, by falling 
into the ureters, occaſion an iſchuria, with violent pain, 
and ſymptoms more or leſs urgent in proportion to 
the ſize and ſhape of the ſtones. Sometimes it is 


attended with coldneſs of the extremities, nauſea, 


vomiting, and ſpaſtic conſtriction of the præcordia, 
a difficulty of making water, . conſtipation of the 
belly, difficulty of breathing, ſtupor of the. thigh, 


retraction of the teſticle to the os pubis, inquietude, 


loſs of ſtrength, ſyncope, and convulſive fits. When 
the violent pain has continued for ſeveral days and 
nights without intermiſſion, and has brought the pa- 
tient 3 low, and the ſuppreſſion of urine is 
complete, with coldneſs of the extremities and con- 
vulſions of the tendons, death is at hand. Nor is 
it a good ſign when the ſtone continues long in the 
ureter; for then the appetite decays, a nauſea and 
retching to vomit ſupervene, and the patient is con- 
ſumed with a hectic heat. Sometimes the pain is at- 


tended with an inflammation of the ſtomach and in- 


teſtines; and ſometimes the diſeaſe ends in a dropſy 


of the breaſt, or lethargy, which ſoon carry off the 


Ihe indications of cure are, to exclude the ſtone as 


eaſily as poſſible, and prevent the breeding of others. 
If the patient be of a ſanguineous temperament, 8y- 


denham recommends to take away ten ounces of blood 
| | | . from 


112 Practice. 

and camphorated oil was afterwards rubbed on the 

part. He was ordered the ſemicupium, which from 

'2 deficiency of water in the hoſpital at that time he 

got only once; and which then ſeemed to have a good 

effect, as he paſled a git of urine when he was in it, 
owever, the diſeaſe continually 
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Pradtice, _ 
Epiſcheſes' from the affected fide ; and then to give the patient a 


| 


—— gallon of poſſet-drink in which two ounces of mar{h- 
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mallow roots have been boiled, injecting at the ſame 


time an emollient glyſter. After the poſſet-drink has 
been vomited up, and the clyſter returned, give a 


-- 4 
* 


the uſe of this bath he ſays he has ſeen 
fit of the gravel ſuddenly ended, when neither copious 


retics are alſo of ſervice. 


ture. 


pretty large doſe of an opiate. But if the patient be 
old or weak, or ſubject to nervous affections, bleeding 
may be omitted, eſpecially if his urine at the begin- 
ning of the fit be coffee · coloured, and mixed with 


: 2 but as to other things, the cure is the 
lame. — Huxham 

bath prepared of a decoction of marſh-mallow root, 
linſeed, e e ſeed, and flowers of chamomile, to 


greatly recommends an emollient 


which may be added a few f w ſeeds. 
e 


moſt cruel 


bleeding nor opiates had the leaſt effect. Mild diu- 
Hoffman recommends dul- 
cified ſpirit of nitre as proper to relax the ſpaſtic ſtric- 
It is to be taken with ſuitable diſtilled waters 
and ſyrup of poppies; or in broth, with a few ſpoon- 
fuls of oil of ſweet almonds. Turpentine glyſters are 
alſo accounted very ſerviceable ; and may be prepared 


of ten ounces decoction of chamomile, with half an 


ounce of turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, 
and about as much honey. The /a/ diureticus, or ace- 
tated alkali, is much eſteemed by ſome, when taken 
along with an opiate. But when the ſtone is too big 
to paſs, Arbuthnot recommends a cool and diluent 
diet to hinder the further growth of it. Whey, infu- 
ſion of linſeed, decoction of marſhmallows, and gent- 
1y reſolving diuretics, are alſo proper. To put a itop 
to the vomiting, bal/ſamum traumaticum may be uſed 
with ſucceſs when almoſt every other means have failed. 

3. The i/churia veficalis may ariſe from a ſtone in 


| the bladder; and this indeed is the moſt common 


.cauſe oft ; but there are certain cafes in which, 


though#the uſual quantity of urine, or perhaps more, 
be paſſed, the patient dies from the retention of a ſtill 
greater quantity in the bladder. Of this Dr Home 
gives the following inſtances. A man of 58 years of 
age, of a ſtrong ſpare habit, and never ſubject to the 
gravel, had, during the winter of 19777, a cough 


with expectoration, which went off in the beginning 
of 193%. 


About the 17th of February 1778 he felt 
ſome difficulty in paſſing his urine, and much pain 
about the region of the bladder. He continued in 
this way for ten days, after which he became eaſier on 
application of ſome medicines. The abdomen then 
ſwelled, and he had pains in his loins and thighs. 


On the 3d of March he was admitted into the clinical 


ward: his abdomen was then ſwelled and tenſe ;' and 


an evident fluctuation was felt, which ſome that touched 
him thought was ſonorous and produced by wind. A 
tumor was diſcovered betwixt the navel and ſpine 
of the os ilium on the left fide, : which gave him much 
pain, eſpepially when preſſed. This tumor beeame 


more ealily felt after the ſwelling of the abdomen de- 


creaſed, ſeemed round, and very near as large as the 
head of a child. It appeared very much on the left 
{ide, even when the patient lay on the right, and the 
tumor then became dependent. 
quently, and rather more than in health, as it was 
computed at four pints a-day. It was always clear, 


ed the ſwelling of the left ſide. 
By 


He paſſed urine fre- 
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and of a light colour, His body had a ſtrong; difigree- Ifch 


able fmell ; his ſkin was dry, belly bound, and his ap- 
petite entirely gone, ſo that he had bardly taken any 


food for 12 days. His legs fwelled ſlightly for ſome 
days in the evening. His pulſe was generally regular, 


ſometimes {lower than natural, and ſometimes a little 
quicker ; being once felt at 64, and another time at 92. 
He was often ſeized, eſpecially aſter cating or drink- 
ing, with hiccough ; which increaſed and laſted till his 
death. On the 2oth day of his diſeaſe, after ſome 
doſes of ſquills, the general ſwelling of his abdomen 
fell, became much ſofter, and more diſtinctly diſcover- 
The next day a 
vomiting came on; he became delirious, and died 
the day following. The body being opened, it ap- 
peared that the tumor which was ſo diſtinctly felt 
on the left ſide of the abdomen, was owing to a di- 
ſtenſion of the bladder with urine. Its fundus reach- 


ed to about the diviſion of the aorta into the iliacs; 
it entirely filled the pelvis, and contained between 1 


five and ſix pounds of urine of a pale colour. On 
examining the external ſurface, its neck, and the be- 
ginning of the urethra, were found to be ſurrounded 
with a ſcirrhoſity, which impeded the evacuation of 
the urine. The bladder itſelf was much thickened, 
but not more in one part than another. The ureters 


entered naturally; but were much thickened in their 


upper half near the kidney. The kidneys were ſome - 


what enlarged; particularly the left, which had ſeveral 


watery veſicles on its external ſurface. Theſe organs 


were not in their uſual ſituation; but lay cloſe on 


each fide of the ſpine, and very near the aorta ; io 
that the renal veſſels were very ſhort. What was very 
ſingular, the lower end of each roſe over the ſpine, 
and they were united together by their membranes 
and ſubſtances, the aorta paſſing beneath the union. 
The bladder had prefled conſiderably on this part; 
and the peritoneum covering them was coſiderably 
thicker than natural. 'The lungs adhered every where 
to the pleura, and in ſome places very firmly ; they 
were of a looſe texture and black colour; and the 
veins of the lower extremities were turgid with blood. 
It does not appear that this patient got any medicines 
further than a few dried ſquills, which diminiſhed the 
ſwellings and brought off much wind. He allo got 
a mixture of muſk, and afterwards of opium, for his 
hiccough ; but without ſucceſs. His diſeaſe was mil» 
taken for an aſcites ; and the catheter was not tried: 
but in another caſe the uſe of this inſtrument was 


apparently of more ſervice than any internal medicines. 


This laſt patient was about go years of age, and 
laboured under ſymptoms very ſimilar to thoſe already 
mentioned. When admitted into the clinical ward, 
he had the hypogaſtric region ſwelled, and difficulty 
of paſſing his water; but without pain, vomiting, or 
hiccough. He had loſt all appetite ; was thirſty, and 
coſtive. His pulſe was 110, and weak. In the even- 
ing about three Engliſh pints of pale clear urine were 
drawn off by means of the catheter : the next day 
all the ſymptoms were gone off or abated. After 


this he continued to paſs ſome urine, ſometimes vo- 


lantarily, ſometimes involuntarily and inſenſibly; but 
ſo much always remained behind, that his bladder 


was conſtantly full, unleſs when the urine was drawn 


off, 
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which the urine had not been drawn off. A month 
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off, which was done twice every day. The vrine was 
ſometimes pale, ſometimes of a deep red colour ; and 
once there was ſome blood mixed with it, which 
perhaps might have been occaſioned by the catheter, 
About the ſixth day the urine was very putrid, with 
much purulent-hke matter at the bottom, and was 
paſſed with more pain. - About the 11th, the putrid 
ſmell went off. The next day all the urine paſſed in- 
ſenſibly except what was drawn off; and an qr, 
though not very ſevere, had come on. In this way k 

continued without fever, though frequently troubled 
with the hiccough, efpecially during thoſe nights in 


after admittance, the bladder, with the aſſiſtance of 
the catheter, was almoſt entirely, though inſenſibly 
evacuated, and the hiccough had left him; he had no 


other complaint but that of voiding his urine inſen- 


ſibly, the natural effect of a ſcirrhous bladder, and 
which was probably incurable. With this patient 
the hot bath and mercurials were tried, in order 


to ſoften the ſcirrhoſity of the bladder, but without pages 


effect. 

4. The iſcharia urethralis ariſes from 
ſtopping up the paſſage of the urethra, and thus hin- 
dering the flow of urine. It is an uncommon diſtem- 


per, and generally follows a gonorrhea. Dr Home 


gives us an example of this alſo.— The patient was a 
man of 60 years of age, who had laboured under a 


* gonorrhea ſix months before, and which was ſtopped 


by ſome medicines in two or three days. He felt, 
ſoon afterwards, a difficulty in paſling his urine, which 


gradually increaſed. About 10 days before his ad- 


miſſion into the clinical ward, it was attended with 
pains in the glans, and ardor urine ; he had paſſed 
only about eight ounces the day before his admiſſion, 


and that with very great difficulty; and the hypo- 


gaſtric region was ſwelled and pained. On introdu- 
cing the catheter, three pounds of urine were drawn 
off, by which the pain and ſwelling were removed. 
The inſtrument required force to make it paſs the 
neck of the bladder, and blood followed the opera- 
tion ; and the finger, introduced into the anus, felt a 


hard tumor about its neck. He was treated with 


mercurial pills and ointment, by which the ſwelling 
about the neck cf the bladder ſoon began to decreaſe ; 


but at the ſame time a ſwelling of the right teſticle 


appeared. He was vomited with four grains of 
turbith- mineral, which operated gently; and here Dr 
Home obſerves, that though theſe vomits are little 
uſed, from a miſtaken notion of their ſeverity, he 
never ſaw them operate with more violence than other 


vomits, or than he could have wiſhed. The ſwelling 
_ diminiſhed in conſequence of the vomit. and ſome ex- 
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ternal applications: and the cure WAS completed by 
bleeding and a decodtion of mezereon- root. 


Grxvs CXXIV. DYSURIA. 
Dirricorryof DISCHARGING URINE. 


Dyſuna, Sauv. gen. 265. Lin. 57. Veg. 164 
Sag. 213. 7 | 
Stranguria aucflorum. | des bi | 
A difficulty of making water may ariſe from many 
different cauſes 3 as ſome from acrid matter in the 
blood, cantharides, for inſtance ; and hence a ſtran- 


ſome tumour 


Rate united only with a fmall 


— 
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very often ſucceeds the application of bliſters, Dyſurla. 


2323 caſes it ariſes from a compreſſion of ſome 


of the neighbouring parts z of the uterus, ſor inſtance, 


in a ſtate of pregnancy. Or it may ariſe from a ſpaf 
modic afe&ion of the bladder, or rather its ſphinRer ; 
or from an inflammation of theſe parts, or © near 
them. Hence the diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into ſo many 
ſpecies the cure of which depends upon the remedies 
indicated by their different cauſes. 0 

But the moſt common, as well as the moſt dangerous 
ſpecies is that ariſing from a calculous concretion, or 


* 


| Dyſuria caleuloſa, Sens. p. 1. 


The ſigns of a ſtone in the bladder are, pain, eſpe- 
cially about the ſphincter; and bloody urine, in conſe- 
quence of riding or being jolted in a carriage; a ſenſe 
of weight in the perinzum ; an itchneſs of the glans 
penis; ſlimy ſediment in the urine ; and frequent ſtop- 
in making water 3 4 fene/mus alſo comes on 


while the urine is diſcharged: but che moſt certain 


ſign is, when the ſtone is telt by'the finger introduced 
into the anus, or by the catheter. 12 Fas 
Cauſes, &. It is not eaſy to ſay what the 
cular caufes are that occaſion the a 
particles of the fluids to run together, and form thoſe. 
calculous concretions which are found in different parts 
of the body, and eſpecially in the organs for ſtraining 
off-and diſcharging the urine. . 
The 
ſome affinity, becauſe gouty people are for the moſt 
part afflicted with the gravel. But perhaps this is 


in part owing to their long confinement, and to the 


lying on the back, which people who labour under 
the gout are often obliged to ſubmit to; ſince the 
want of exerciſe, -and this poſture, will naturaly fa-. 
vour the ſtagnation of groſs matters in the kidneys : 


beſides, there are many inſtances of people ſeverely 


afflicted with the ſtone for the greateſt part of a long 
life, who have never had the leaſt attack of the 
There is, however, good reaſon for believing, that 
ſome farther connection takes place between the two 
diſeaſes ; and when treating of the gout we have al- 
ready given ſome account of the opinion of an inge- 
nious anonymous author, Who has endeavoured to 
prove, that both the one and the other depend on a 
peculiar acid, the conereting or lithic acid, which is 
always preſent in blood; and which may be precipi- 
tated from thence by various cauſes, ſuch as the intro- 
duttion of other acids, or the like. When thus preci- 
pitated, he ſuppoſes it to produce the whole phenome- 
na of both diſeaſes. The objections we formerly ſtated 
to his theory of gout, do not equally militate againſt 
that of calcolus; and it is at leaſt certain, from the 
beſt chemical analyſis, that what are commonly called 
urinary calculi, and have been confidered as entirely 
an earthy matter, conſiſt principally of acid in a ſolid 
rtion of earth or 
mucus. We may, therefore, whether this hypotheſis 
be-altogether well founded or not, juſtly view lithia- 
rs as depending on the ſeparation of an acid from 
the blood. + „„ 6, . on 
Whatever may be the 


particular cauſe of 
235 poſition 


parti - | | 
pparently earthy ' 
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ut and ſtone are generally ſuppoſed to hawk - 
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tion to-hithiafr, the kidneys appear to be the moſt 


ue places for particles to concrete or run together, 


becauſe of the great quantity of blood which paſſes 
through the renal arteries, and which comes imme- 


diately from the heart, fraught with various newly- 


received matters, that have not undergone much of 
the action of the veſſels, and therefore cannot as yet 


| * be ſuppoſed to be thoroughly aſſimilated. 


* theſe veſſels with great d 


Anatomiſts who have carefully examined the kid- 
neys in the human ſubject, partienlarly M. Bertin, in- 
form Us, that there are two ſets of tubuli ur ini feri 3 
the one continued directly from the extremities of 


the renal artery, and the other ſpringing from that 


veſicular texture which is conſpicuous in the kid- 
tieys. 12 


' * Tris in this e part of the kidney chat we 


preſume the particles of the concreting matter firſt 
ſtagnate and coaleſce : for it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, 


that ſuch ſolid matters could be allowed to ſtop in 


the extremities of the renal arteries, fince the blood, 
and the urine ſeparated from it, muſt flow through 
s of force and velocity; 
but in the intermediate veſiculæ the particles may lie, 
and there attracting each other, ſoon come to acquire 
ſenſible degrees of magnitude, and thus become ſand 
or gravel. As long as this ſand or gravel formed in 
the veſicular part of the kidney lies quiet, there will 
be no pain or uneaſineſs, until the concretions become 
large enough to preſs either on the adjoining fubuli, 
or on the blood - veſſels; then a ſenſe of weight, and 
a kind of obtuſe pain in the loins, will be felt. But 
when he ſmall pieces of concreting matter ſhall be 


_ diſlodged and waſhed off by the force of the circu- 


_ earthy ſediment, ei 


lating fluids, or looſened by ſome ſpaſmodic action of 


the moving fibres in theſe parts, they will in their paſ- 


ſage create pain, raiſe different degrees of inflamma- 


tion, or perhaps lacerate ſome blood-veilels, and cauſe 
bloody urine. When theſe little concretions happen tobe 


detained in the pelvis of the kidney, or any other 
place where a flow of urine continually paſſes, they 
ſoon increaſe in ſize, and become calculi, from the con- 
ſtant acceſſion of particles, wl:ich are attracted by the 


original bit of ſand, which thus become the nucleus 


ob a'ftone.- + * | | N 
It is an opinion which Hippocrates firſt advanced, 


and which has been almoſt univerſally adopted by his 


ſollowers, and has remained till lately uncontrovert- 
ed, chat the ſtone and gravel are generated by the uſe 
of hard water. And from this quality, which the wa- 
ters of certain {prings poſſeſs, of depoſitiug a large 

er in the aquæducts thro? which 
they are conveyed, or in the veſſels in which they are 
boiled or preſerved, it was conjectured, that in paſ- 
ſing through the kidneys, and eſpecially whilſt re- 
tained in the bladder, they would let fall their groſſer 
particles, which by the continued appoſition of freſh 
matter; connected by the animal gluten, and compact- 
ed by the muſcular action of that organ, would in 
time form a calculus ſufficiently large to produce a 
train of the moſt excruciating ſymptoms. And this 
reaſoning d priori has been ſuppoſed to be confirmed 
by facts and experience; for not to mention the au- 


 thority of Hippocrates, Dr Liſter has obſerved, that 


the inhabitants of Paris are peculiarly ſubject to the 
ſtone in the bladder. Nicholas de Blegny has related 
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the hiſtory of one who was diſſected at Paris, in whom Dy ſuria. 
the Py lorus, a great part of the duodenum, and the — — 


ſtomach itſelf, were found incruſtated with a ſtony 
matter, to the thickneſs of a finger's breadth. Andit 
is well known, that the water of the river Seine, with 
which that city is ſupplied, is ſo impregnated with 
calcareous matter, as to incruſtate, and in a ſhort time 
to choak up, the pipes through which it runs. But on 
the other hand it is objected, that the human calculus 
is of animal origin, and by chemical analyſis appears 
to bear very little analogy to the ſtony concretions of 
Water; and though it be allowed, that more perſons 
are cut for the ſtone in the hoſpitals at Paris than in 


molt other places; yet upon inquiry it is found, that 


many of 'thoſe patients come from different provin- 


ces, and from towns and villages far diſtant from the 


Seine. 


Dr Percival conjectures, that thoughthis diſeaſe may 


chiefly depend upon a peculiar diſpofition to concrete 
in the animal fluids, which in many inſtances is here- 
ditary, and in no inſtance can with certainty be impu- 
ted to any particular cauſe; yet hard water is at leaſt 
negatively favourable to this diatheſis, by having no 
tendency to diminith it, The urme of the moſt healthy 
perion is generally loaded with an apparently terreous 
matter, capable in iavourable circumitances of forming 
a calculus ; as is evident from the thick cruſt which it 
depolits on the ſides of the veſſels in which it is contain- 
ed. And it ſeems as iſ nature intended by this excre- 
tion to diſcharge all the ſuperfluous ſalts of the blood, 
together with thoſe earthy particles, which are either 


derived from our aliment, and fine enough to paſs thro? 


the lacteals, though inſuperable by the powers of cir- 
culation, or which ariſe from the abraſion of the ſolids, 
or from the diſſolution of the red globular part of our 
fluids. Now water, whether uſed as nature preſents us 
with it, or mixed with wine, or taken under the form 
of beer or ale, is the great diluter, vehicle, and men- 
ſtruum, both of our food, and of the ſaline, earthy, 
and excrementitious parts of the animal juic:s. And it 
is more or leſs adapted to the performance of theſe of. 
fices, in proportion to its degree of purity. For it 
mult appear evident to the mol: ordinary underſtand- 


ing, that a menſtruum already loaded, and perhaps ſa- 


turated with different contents, cannot act ſo power- 
fully as one which is free from all ſenſible impregna- 
tion. Nor is this reaſoning founded upon theory alone ; 
for it is obſerved, that Malvern water, which iſſues 
from a ſpring in Worceſterſhire remarkable for its un- 
common purity, has the property of diſſolving the little 
fabulous ſtones which are often voided in nephritic 
complaints. And the ſolution too, which is a proof 


of its being complete, is perfectly colourleſs. Hence 


this water is drunk with great advantage in diſorders 
of the urinary paſſages. And during the uſe of it the 
patient's urine is generally limpid, and ſeldom depolits 
any ſandy ſediment. Yet notwithſtanding this appear- 
ance of tranſparency, it is certainly at ſuch times load- 


ed with impurities, which are ſo diluted and diſſolved 


as not to be viſible. For it is attended with a ſtrong 
and fetid ſmell, exactly reſembling that of aſparagus. 
Hoffmanmentions a pure, light, ſimple water in the prin- 
cipality of Henneberg, in Germany, which is remark- 
able for its efficacy in the ſtone and gravel; and a wa- 
ter of ſimilar virtues was diſcovered not many years 


ago 


+ 
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Epiſcheſes ago in the black foreſt, near Oſterod, which upon exa- 


_ cheſter, who had been long ſubj 


mination did not afford a ſing 


grain of mineral mat- 
ter. Indeed it is worthy of ob 


ation, that moſt of 


the ſprings which were formerly held in great eſteem, 


and were called holy wells, are very pure, and yield little 
or no ſediment. £4. | 
Dr Percival informs us that a gc an of Man- 
to nephritic com- 
plaints, and often voided ſmall ſtones, was advifed 


to refraia from his own pump-water, which is un- 


commonly hard, and to drink conſtantly the ſoft wa- 
ter of a neighbouring ſpring ; and that this change 
alone, without the uſe of any medicine, has ren- 
dered the returns of his diſorder much leſs frequent 
and painful. A lady alſo, much affected with the gra- 
vel, was induced by the perufal of the firſt edition of 
Dr Percival's Eſſay, to the effect of ſoft water; 
and by the conſtant uſe of it remained two years en- 
tirely free from her diforder. ooo 

In nephritic caies, diſtilled water would be an ex- 


cellent ſubſtitute for Malvern water, as the following 
experiment evinces. | | EP 


Two fragments of the ſame calculus nearly of equal 
weight, were immerſed, the one in three ounces of diftil- 
led water, the otherin three ounces of hard pump-water. 


The phials were hung up cloſe together in a kitchen- 


chimney, at a convenient diſtance from the fire. After 
14 days maceration, the calculi were taken out, and 
carefully dried by a very gentle heat. The former, viz. 
that which had been immerſed in diſtilled water, was 
diminiſhed in its weight a grain and a half; the latter 


had loſt only half a grain. 


It is the paſſage of theſe calculi from the kidneys 
down into the bladder, which occaſions the pain, vo- 
miting, and other ſymptoms, that conſtitute what is 
uſually termed a ft of the gravel or ſtone. 1 
When an inflammation is actually raiſed, the diſ- 
eaſe is known by the name of nephritis, and has been 
already treated of, 8 | 
As ſoon as the ſtone paſſes through the ureter, and 
falls into the bladder, the pain and other nephritic 


ſymptoms; ceaſe ; and every thing will remain quiet, 


either till the ſtone be carried into the urethra, or until 
it has remained long enough in the bladder to acquire 


weight ſufficient to create new diſtreſs. . 

| 15 a ſtone happens to be ſmooth and of a roundiſh 
form, it may lie in the bladder and acquire conſide- 
rable bulk before it can be perceived by the patient; 
but when it is angular, or has a rugged ſurface, even 


though it may be ſmall in ſize, yet it ſeldom fails to 


raiſe pain, and occaſion bloody urine, or the diſcharge 
of a ſlimy fluid, withteneſmus, and difficulty in making 
water. ä | | | 
There have been various attempts made to diſſolve 
the ſtone; and there are certainly ſome articles which 


have this effect when applied to them out of the body; 


but the almoſt total impoſſibi: ity of getting theſe con- 
veyed to the kidneys, renders it A ara; & doubtful 
whether a ſolvent ever will be diſcovered. Of all the 
articles employed for this purpoſe, no one. perhaps has 
had greater reputation than fixed alkaline ſalt in its cau- 
ftic (tate, particularly under the form of the aqua li- 
xivi cauſlica: but this being of a very acrid nature, 
it requires to be well ſheathed by means of ſome 
gelatinous or mucilaginous vehicle. Veal broth is as 
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convenient as any 


it is uſed by thoſe who make a ſecret of the ca 
alkali as a ſolvent of calculus; s 
Mr Blackrie, who has taken much pains in this in- 
quiry, has proved very ſatisfactorily, that Chittrick's 
noſtrum is no other than ſoap-lees given in veal-broth, 


which the patients ſend every day to the doctor, who \ 


returns it mixed up with the medicine, in a cloſe veſſel 
ſecured by a lock. | „ 


It is not every caſe, however, that either requires 
or will bear a courſe of the cauſtic alkali. Some cal- 
culi are of that ſoft and friable nature, that they will 
diſſolve even in common water; and there are caſes 
wherein it appears that the conſtant uſe of Tome very 
ſimple decoction or infuſion of an inſignificant vege- 
table, has brought away large quantities of "al 

matter, in flakes which apparently have been united 
together in layers to form a ſtone.” Dr Macbride af- 
ſures us, that a decoction of raw coffee, only go ber- 
ries in a quart of water, boiled till it acquired a deep 
greeniſh colour, taken morning and evening to the 
quantity ef eight or ten ounces, with ten drops of 


_ ſweet ſpirit of nitre, had the powerful effect of bring- 


ing away, in the courſe of about two .months, as 


much earthy matter in flakes as filled a large tea-cup. 


The patient was far advanced in years ; and, before he 
began this decoction, had been reduced to great ex- 
tremities by the continuance of pain and other di- 
ſtreſſing ſymptoms: he was purged occaſionally with 


oleum ricini. 


Very lately the alkali in a mild Rate, and in a dif. 
ferent form, has been much uſed by many calculous 
patients and with great advantage, under the form 


of what is called a/taline a#rated water. For the in- 


troduction of this medicine, or at leaſt for its extenſive 
uſe, we are chiefly indebted to that ingenious phyſician _ 


Dr William Falconer of Bath. He has lately publiſhed 


an account of the Agua Mephitica Alkalina, or Solu- 
tion of fixed alkaline falt, ſaturated with fixable air, in 
calculous diſorders; which contains a number of caſes 
ſtrongly ſupporting the benefit to be derived from it. 
But whether the good effects obtained in theſe in- 
ſtances are to be explained from its operating as a 
ſolvent of calculus, ſeems to be extremely doubtful. 
There are indeed caſes in Dr Falconer's treatiſe, of 
patients in whom, after uſing it for a conſiderable 
time, no ſtone could be detected by ſounding, although 
it. had been diſcovered in that way before they began 
the employment of it. But in many inſtances, the 
relief has been fo ſudden, that it may be concluded, 
that, notwithſtanding the eaſe obtained, the calculus 
ſtill remained. In ſuch caſes, it probably removed 
from the urine that quality by which it gives to the 
calculus freſh accretions, producing that roughneſs 
of its ſurſace by which it is chiefly capable of acting 
as a ſtimulus. For the diſtreſſing ſymptoms reſulting 
from ſtone, are more immediately to be attributed wo 
the inflammatory and ſpaſmodic affections which it in- 
duces; and when its ſurface is leaſt capable of ope- 
rating as a ſtimulus, theſe of courſe will be leaſt con- 
ſiderable. It is therefore not improbable, that this 
remedy produces relief, by preventing freſh additions 
being made to the calculus. . 
An infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus fylveſtris ſweetened 
with honey, is another ſimple and much celebrated 
| . | remedy; 


* 
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Practice. 


Practice. 1 5 
Epiſcheſes remedy ; it has been found to give conſiderable eaſe in 
— caſes where the ſtomach could not bear any thing of an 


0 


acrid nature: the leaves of the uva ug were ſtrongly 
recommended by the late very celebrated De Haen; 
and, whatever its way of operating may be, ſeems to 
have been productive of good effects in ſome inſtances. 
There is no reaſon to believe that it has any influence 
in diſſolving calculus; and indeed it ſeems to be chief. 
1y uſeful in theſe inſtances where ulcerations take place 
in the urinary paſſages. _ | 2 
In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. 3. we 
have an account of a method uſed by the inhabitants 
of Arabia Petræa for curing the ſtone, to which they 
are very much ſubject, and which the author os Eng- 
Uh gentleman of experience and candour) affirms he 
has ſeen frequently performed with never-failing ſuc- 
ceſs, By means of a catheter they inje& into the 
bladder a weak ley of alkali with the purified fat of a 
ſheep's tail, and a proper quantity of opium all put 
together. Their catheters are made of gold; and in 


performing the operation they introduce them quite 


into the bladder; ſo that the compoſition is ſafely con- 
veyed to the ſtone without 1 any other part. 
But when a ſtone is ſituated in the kidney, they have 
no method of cure. wy | | | 

If this method of curing by injection could be ſafe- 
ly practiſed, it would no doubt greatly have the ad- 
vantage over that of taking alkalies by the mouth, 
where the medicine is not only much weakened, but 
the conſtitution of the patient rans the riſk of being 
greatly injured. But from ſome experiments men- 
tioned in the ſecond volume of the 
actions, it appears that the human calculi are very dif- 
ferent from one another in their natures. . 


” 


and very little to an acid ; while others are found to 
reſiſt the alkali; and yield to the acid; and ſome are 
of ſuch a compact nature, that they yield neither to 
acids nor alkalies. An attention, however, to the 
fragments, ſcales, or films, which the ſtone may caſt 
off, and alſo to the contents and ſediment of the urine, 
may lead to the diſcovery of what ſolvent is proper, or 
whether the ſtone can be diſſolved by any. To uſe 
_ "either alkalies or acids improperly may be hurtful ; 

though there may be ſuch kinds of calculi as de- 
mand the- alternate-uſe of acids and alkalies ; nay, 
there- may be found calculi of oppoſite kinds in the 
ſame ſubject. | 7 wr | 
In ſuch caſes as will not allow us to think of diſſol- 
ving the ſtony concretions, and where the only ſcheme 
is to palliate and procure eaſe from time to time, 
little more can be done than to keep the bowels open 
_ occaſionally by ſome gentle cathartic, and waſh off as 
much of the looſe gravelly matter and ſlime as can be 
removed by ſuch mild divretic infuſions and decoc- 
tions as ſhall be found to paſs freely and fit well on 
the ſtomach... Perſons afflicted with the ſtone ſhould be 
careful in reſpect of their diet, and ſtudioufly avoid 
all heavy and flatulent food, as well as high ſauces 
dhat are apt to turn rancid. For the ſame reaſon, but- 
ter and acids are to be ſhunned ; for theſe often create 

heart- burning, and every thing that offends the ſto- 

mach raiſes the nephritic pain; ſuch is the - ſympathy 
that obtains between the digeſtive and the uropoietic 
Vor. . 
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inſtance, will eaſily yield to an alkaline menſtruum, 


MEDICINE. 


There have been ſurgeons bold enough to entertain Dyfuria. 


an idea of cutting even into the kidney, in order to 
extract a ſtone : this, however, except in caſes where 
an abſceſs has been formed, and nature points out the 
way is merely chimerical. But cutting into the blad- 
der for the ſame purpoſe, is an ancient and well-known 
operation, and often crowned with ſucceſs. A deſerip- 
tion, however, of this operation belongs to the article 
SURGERY, to which we refer ; and here ſhall only make 
this remark, that a ſurgeon ſhould never begin his ope- 
ration, until he and his aſſiſtants are perfectly ſatisfied, 
from actually feeling the ſtone, that there is one in the 
bladder; becauſe it has ſometimes happened, that when 
the inciſion has been made, no ſtone could be found: 
and the patient having died in conſequence of the ope- 
ration, and the body being opened, it has appeared 
that the ſymptoms which occaſioned the belief of a 
ſtone in the bladder aroſe from ſome other oauſe. 


Wren a dyſuria proceeds from any acrimonious 
matter thrown into the blood, it may be readily cured 
by bleeding, emollient clyſters, cooling and diluting 
gum. arabic or gum tragacanth, linſeed 
tea, or the warm bath. When it ariſes from inflam- 


mations of the bladder or parts adjoining to it, we are 


to regard it only as a ſymptomatic affection; and the 
remedies uſed to remove the primary diſeaſe will alſo 
remove the dyſuria. Sometimes it may ariſe from an 
ulcer of the bladder; in which caſe it is generally in- 
curable; a mild nutritious diet will, however, pro- 
tract the patient's life. | | 


Gnus CXXV. DYSPERMATISMUS. 
| Difficult Emiss10N of SEMEN. 


Dyſpermatiſmus, Sauv. gen. 260. 
Sterilitas, Lin. 171. Sag. 211. 
Ageneſia, Vog. 283. 


This impediment proceeds generally from obſtruc- 
tions in the urethra, either by tumors in itſelf, or in 
the cavernous bodies of the penis; in which caſe tlie 
treatment is the ſame as in the iſchuria urethralis; 
ſometimes it is owing to a kind of epileptic fit which 
ſeizes the man in the venereal act; and ſometimes the 
ſemen, when ejected from the proper receptacles, is 
again abſorbed by them, or flows into the bladder and 


1s expelled along with the urine. The laſt caſe is very 


difficult, or indeed impoſſible to cure; as proceeding 


from ſcirrhi, or other indiſſoluble tumors of the veru- 


montanum, or the neighbouring parts. In ſome it 
proceeds merely from too violent an erection: in which 
caſe emollient and relaxing medicines will be of ſer- 
vice ; and we have an example of a cure performed by 
means of theſe in the firſt volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical Eſſays. 58 


- Gznvs CXXVI. AMENHORRHOEA. 
SUPPRESSION of the MensEs.  _ 
Amenorrhœa, Vg. 130. 


Dyſmenorrhœa, Lin. 168. Sag. 218, 


This, with ſome other ſymptoms, as dyſpepſia, 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour of the ſkin, unuſual appe- 
tites, &c. conſtitutes the chert already treated of, 
and which ſeldom or never appears without a ſuppreſ- 
In Dr Home's Clinical Experi- 
| ments 


ſion of the menſes. 
e Tt 
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Dr Mead. 


cCaſes. 


Oy MEDICNNE 
Epiſchales ments we find the virtues of ſeveral. emmenagogues ſet 
dorch in the following . 


manner. C | 
never 8 they were _ ound more LH 
in diminiſhing the evacuation when too violent, than in 
reſtoring it when deficient. The tincture of black 
hellebore proved ſucceſsful only in one of ning-or ten 
caſes, though given to the length of four tea-ſpoonfuls 
a-day, which is double the quantity recommended by 
Compreſſion of the crural artery, recome 
mended by Dr Hamilton in the Phyſical and Literary 
Effays, Vol II. proved ſucceſsful only in ane. of fix 
From the effects produced by this compreſiion, 
it has the ſtrongeſt appearance of loading the uterus 
with blood; from the ſenſations of the patient it pro- 


duces the ſame effects as the approach of the menſes, 
e in its favour ; yet does not 


and has every a | 
ſucceed. Dr Home ſuppoles that the uterus is more 
frequently in too plethoric and inflammatory a ſtate ; 


in which caſe, this remedy will do mare hurt than in a 


ſtate of inanition ; however, he owns, that in the caſe 
in which it did ſucceed, the patient was plethoric 
and inflammatory, Veneſection is recommended as 
an excellent remedy; che N three in- 
ſtances of its ſucceſs, and ſays be could give many 
more. It acts by removing the plethome ſtate 

the uterus, relaxing the fibres, and giving the veſ- 
ſels full play; ſo that their action overcomes. all re- 
ſiſtance, and the evacuation takes place. It is af 


no great moment from whence the blood is taken; 


the ſaphænic vein will perhaps empty the uterus moſt; 
hut it is difficult to get the proper quantity from it, 


ful remedy ;z and proved ſucceſsful in three cafes out 
of four in which it was tried. It was given to the 
quantity of half z drachm twice a-day. It is a ſtrong 
topical ſtimulus, and ſeems improper in plethoric ha- 
bits. Madder-root, according to Dr Home, is a very 
n medicine in this diſcaſe ; and proved fſucceſs- 
ul in 14 out of 19 caſes in which it was tried, being 
ſometimes exhibited in the quantity of two ſcruples, or 
a drachm, four times a-day. It has ſcarce any ſenſible 
effects ; never quickens the pulſe, or excites inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms: on the contrary, the heat, thirſt, and 
other complaints abate ; and ſometimes theſe ſymp 
toms are removed, though the diſeaſe be not cured ; 
but when. it ſucceeds, the menſes appear from the third 
to the 1 ath day. or other methods of curing the 
amenorrhaa, fe Cnioros1s. ; D152 e ROHEY 


Wi have now conſidered all thoſe diſeaſes es. | 
ted in Dr Cullen's Nofology, whoſe cure is to be at- 
tempted chiefly by internal medicines. The other ge- 


nera either require particular manual operations, or a 


very conſiderable uſe of external applications; and 
therefore properly fall under the article SuxokRY. To 
this, therefore, we fhall refer the genera which fall 
under the three laſt orders of this claſs of locales, viz, 
the tumorer,. eftopia, and dialyſes ; and we ſhall add, 
by way of Appendix, a few obſervations on ſome im- 
portant. affections to which Dr Cullen has not given 

1 OD 


ANGINA. PECTORIS. 


LF cafe, though it is extremely dangerous, and, by his 
account not very rare. It ſeizes thoſe who are ſtihject 
to it when they are walking, and particularly when 


they walk ſoon after eating, with a moſt diſagreeable 


and painful ſenſation in the breaſt, which ſeems to 
threaten. immediate deſtruction : but the moment they 
Rand fill, all the uncaſineſs vaniſhes. In all other re- 
ſpects the patients at the beginning of this diſorder are 
well, and have no ſhortneſs of breath; from which the 
ang ina pectoris is totally different. After it has continu- 
ed lone months, the fits will not ceaſe inſtantaneouſly 
on ſtanding ſtill; and it will come on not only when 
the patients are walking, but when they are lying down, 
and oblige them to riſe up out of their beds every night 
for many months together. In one-er two very inve- 
terate caſes, it has been brought on by the motion of 
a horſe or carriage, and even by ſwallowing, cough- 
ing, going to ſtool, ſpeaking, or by any diſturbance 
of mind. The perſons affected were all men, almoſt 
all of whom were above 50 years of age, and moſt of 
them with a ſhort neck and inclining to he fat, Some- 
thing like it however, was obſerved in one woman, 


who was paralytic ; and one or two young men eom- 


plained: of it in a flight degree. Other practitioners 
have obſerved it in very young perſons, 180 
When a fit of this ſort comes on by walking, its du- 


muten is. very ſhoxty as it, goes off almoſt immediately 
IR Heaznvux was the firff who deftribed this art 


upon ſtopping. If it comes on in the night, it will laſt 
an hour or two. Dr Heberden met — —— in whom 
it once continued for ſeveral days; during all which 
time the patient ſeemed to be in imminent danger 
of death. Moſt of thoſe attacked with the. diſtem- 
per died ſuddenly: h this rule was not. with- 
out exceptions ; and Dr. Hebexden abſerved one who 
ſunk under a lingering: Wneſs of a different nature. 
The as fernt is ar pany to as the: ſeat, of this 
malady ; but it ſeems as if it was under the lower part 
of that bone, and at other times: under the middle or 
upper pant, but always ine lining more to the left ſide; 
and in many caſes there is joined with it a pain abou 
the middle of the leſt am, Which appears to be ſeated 
in the bieeps muſele. | 5 
The appearance of Dr Heberden's paper in the Me- 
dieal Tranſactions very ſoon vaiſed the attention. of the 
faculty, and produced other, obſervations from phyſi- 

cians of eminence; namely, Dr Fothergill, Dr Wall 
ef Worceſter. Dr Haygarth of Cheſter, and Dr Per- 
cival of Mancheſter, It alſo induced an unknown 
ſufferer under the diſeaſe to write Dr Heberden a very 
ſenſible letter, deſeribing his feelings in the moſt na- 
tural manner; which, unfortunately, in three weeks 
aſter the date of this anonymous epiſtle, terminated 
i . as the writer, himſelf had appre- 
ended. ' | : 
The youngeſt ſubject that Dr Fothergill ever faw 
afflicted 


and the quantity of the Githarge cantior ve fb web agen 
| aloud The powder of favine is a moſt 8 rhea. 


qd 


afflicted with this diſorder was about br 2 age | 
t ſu 


P and this perſon was cured. The method 
wich him was a courſe of pills, compoſed of the maſs of 
| pill, ſoap, and native cinnabar; with a light chaly- thi 


te bitter: this was continued for ſore months, af- 
ter which he went to Bath feveral ſfaccefiive ſeafons, 
and acquired his uſual health: he was ordered to be 
very fparing in his diet; to keep the bowels open; and 
to uſe moderate exercife on korfebxck, but not to take 


—_— fatigumg Fe | FI 
only fymptom in this patient that is memioned, alarm 


was z ſtricture about the cheſt; which eame on if he 
was walking up hill or a little faſter than ordmhary, 
or if he was riding a very briſt trot; for moderate ex- 
ereiſe of any kind did not affect him: and this 1 | 
ſenſation always obliged him to ſtop, as he felt hiraſ 
threatened with immediate death if he had been obli- 

ed to go forward. | 

It is the ſharp conftriffive pi acroſs the cheſt, thut 

(according to Dr Fothergill's obſervation} partieular- 
ly marks this fingular difeafe ; and which is apt to ſu- 
whatever agitates the nervous fyſtern.. | 

In ſuch cafes as fell under the inſpection of Dr Fo- 
thergill, he very ſeldom met with one that was not at- 


2 exacerbations, but often when the pa- 


tient was free from pain and at reſt: but Dr Heber- 

den obſerves, that the pulſe is, at leaſt ſometimes, not 

diſturhed ; and mentions his having once had a op- 

| ara of _ convinced of this cireumſtance, by 
ling the pulſe during the paroxyſm. 

But no doubt theſe varieties, as well as many other 
little circumſtances, will occur in this diſeteſe as they 
do in every other, on accountof the diverſity of the Bu- 
man frame; and if thoſe which in general are found 
do predominate and give the diſtinguiſhing? character 
be preſent, they will always authoriſ& us in giving the 
name to the difeaſe : thus, hen we find the confirie- 
tory pain acroſs the cheſt, axcompanied witk a. ſenſe 
of ſtrangling or ſuffocation ; and ill more, if this pain 
ſhould ſtrike acroſs the breaft into one or both arms; 
we ſhould not heſitate to pronounce” the caſt an angim 


Norir. 

As to the nature of this: diſeaſe, it appears to be 
purely ſpaſmodic : and this opinion will readily preſent 
itſelf to any one who! conſiders the ſudden manner of 


its coming on and going off; the long intervals of per. 
fect eaſe; the relief by wine, and ſpirituous 


corqdials; the influence which. paſſionate affections of 
the mind have over it; the eaſe which comes from 
varying the poſture of the head and ſhoulders, or from 
remaining quite motionleſs; the number of years for 
which it will continue, without otherwiſe diſbrdering- 
health; its bearing ſo well the motion of a horſe or 
carriage, which circumſtance often diſtinguiſhes ſpaſ. 
modie pains from thoſe which ariſe from ulters; and? 
laſtly, its coming on for the moſt part after a full 
meal, and in certain patients at night, juſt after tlie 
firſt ſleep, at vhich time the ineubus, convulſive aſthma, 
and other ills, juſtly attributed to tie difordered func- 
tions of the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return or to 
be aggravated. | br 
From-all theſe circumſtances taken a. ee there 
can be little doubt chat this affection is of a ſpaſmodic 
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nature: but though it ſouldbe admitted, that the whols Ar gin 
diſtreſs in theſe caſes ariſe from ſpaſm, it may not be —— 


ſo eaſy to aſcertain the particular muſcles which are 


S , 
The violent ſetnſe of e . Hye choaking, which 
ws the circulation throig langs to be inter- 
rupted during the height of the paroxyfm j and the pe- 
culiar eonſtricttye pam under the ftertnern; always in- 


2 (according to Dr Hebetder's obſervation) to 


lie; together with that moſt diftteſfing and 
ming ſenſation, which, if i#were to inereaſe or con- 
tinue, thrextens am immediate extindtiott of life; might 
authoriſe us to conclude that the heart itſelf is ctr- 
muſcle affected: the only objection to this idea, and, 
if it had been _conffantly obſerved; it woutd be infer- 
mountable, is, that the pulſe is not always interrupted 

during the parozyſm. The appearances in two of the 

diſſections, favorr the opinion that the fpaſin affets 
the heart; as in one ſubject the left ventricle (and, 
though it be not mentioned, we may preſurme the 
right one alſo) was found as empty of hlodd as N it 
had been waſhed; and in another, the ſubſtance of the 
heart appeared whitiſh, not unlike æ r * 

it ſhould ſeem, in both cafes, from the veſſels and 
force of the ſpaſms fqueezing the blood out from the 


If this hypotheſis be allowed, we muſt conclude that 
the ſpaſm can only take place in an inferior degree, as 
long as the patient continues to ſurvive the paroxyſm; 
fimce an affection of this ſort, and in this part, of any 
conſiderable duration or violence, muſt inevitably prove 
fatal: and accordingly, as far as could be traced, the 
perfons who have been known to labour under this diſ- 
eaſe have in generat died-fuddenly. 

'Fhe diſſections alfo ſhow, that whatever may be the 
true fear of the ſpaſm; it is not neceffary for the bring- 
ing of it on, that the heart, or its immediate appen- 
dages, ſhould be in a morbid ſtate; for in three out of 
the fix that have as yet been made public, thefe parts 
were found in a found ſtare. | | 

On opening the body of the poor gentleman who 
wrote the letter to Dr Heberden, upon the moſt 
careful examination; no manifeſt cauſe of his death 


could be diſcovered; the heart, in particular, with its 


veſſels and valves, were all found in a natural condi- 
tion.“ 

In the caſe communieated by Dr Percival to the pub- 
liſners of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, « the 
heart and aorta deſoendens were found in a foundRiate.” 

And in Dr Haygarth's patient, on opening the tho- 
rax, the lungs, pericardium, and heart, appeared per- 
fectly ſound.” Not to mention Dr Fothergill's pa- 
tient (R. M.), in whoſe body the only morbid ap- 


pearanee about the heart was a ſmall white ſpot 


near the apex. 


So that the cauſe, whatever its na- 
ture might have been, was at too great a diſtanee, or 
of too ſubtile a nature, to come under the inſpection 
of the anatomiſt. But there was a circumſtance in twyo 
of the ſubjects that is worthy of remembrance; and 
which 'ſhows' that the crafis' of the blood, while they! 
were livitig,, maſt have been greatly injured, namely, its 
not coagulatingy bit remaining of a cream: like con- 


ſiſtence, without any ſeparation into ſerua and crad- 


mentum. — 
From all that we have ſeen hitherto publiſhed, it 
TSS does 
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Angina does not appear that any conſiderable advances have 
ori. been made towards the actual cure of this anomalous: 


ſpaſm. 


-.-4.08 very judicious and attentive Dr Heberden (to 
whom the public are highly indebted for firſt. making 


the diſorder known) confeſſes, . that bleeding, vomits, 


and other evacuations, have not appeared to do any 
good: wine and cordials, taken at bed-time, will ſome- 


umes prevent or weaken the fits; but nothing does 


' this ſo effectually as opiates: in ſhort, the medicines 
uſually called zervour or cordial, ſuch as relieve and 
_ quiet convulſive motions, and invigorate the languiſh-. 

ing principle of life, are what he recommends. - 


Dr Wall mentions one patient, out of the 12 or 13 


that he had ſeen, who applied to him early in the diſ- 
_ eaſe, and was relieved conſiderably by the uſe of anti-. 


monial medicines joined with the fetid gums : he was 


till living at the time the Doctor wrote his paper, 


(November 1772), and going about with tolerable eaſe, 
Two were carried off by . diſorders; all the reſt 
died ſuddenly. e ; 
Dr Fothergill's directions are chiefly calculated with 
the view to prevent the diſorder from gaining ground, 
and to alleviate preſent diſtreſs. Accordingly he en- 
joins ſuch a kind of diet as may be moſt likely to pre- 
vent irritability : in particular, not to eat voraciouſſy: 
to be particularly abſtemious in reſpe& to every thin 
heating; ſpices, ſpirits, wines, and all fermented li- 
quors : to guard moſt ſcrupulouſly againſt paſſion, or 


any vehement emotions; and to make uſe of all the 


_ uſual means of gan” and preſerving general 
e 


health: to mitigate exceſſes of irritability by ano- 
dynes; or pains, if they quicken the circulation: to 
diſperſe flatulencies when they diſtend the ſtomach, by 


moderate doſes of carminatives; amongſt which, per- 


baps, ſimple peppermint water may be reckoned one 
of the ſafeſt. But ſince obeſity is juſtly conſidered as 
a principal prediſpoſing cauſe, he inſiſts ſtrongly on 
the neceſſity of preventing an increaſe of fat, by a ve- 
getable diet, and uſing every other practicable method 
of augmenting the thinner ſecretions. 

Theſe were the only 


that it may be certainly cured by iſſues, of which Dr 
Macbride gives the following inſtance. 
4 A. B. a tall, well made man: rather large than 


otherwiſe; of healthy parents, except that there had 


been a little gout in the family; temperate; bein 
very attentive to the buſineſs of his trade (that of a 


watch - maker), led a life uncommonly ſedentary; had, 
from his boyhood upwards, been remarkably ſubject 


to alarming inflammations of this throat, which ſeized 


him, at leaſt, once in courſe of the year ; in all other 
reſpects well. 


n 1767, (then 48 years of age), he was taken, 
without any evident cauſe, with a ſudden and very 


1g throbbing under the ſternum. It ſoon 
$ 


afterwards increaſed, and returned upon him every 
third or fourth week, accompanied with great anxiety, 
very laborious breathing, choaking, a ſenſation of 


ſulneſs and diſtention in the head, a bloated and 


tathed ccuntenance, turgid and watery eyes, and a 
very irregular and unequal pulſe. The paroxyſm in- 


vaded, almoſt conſtantly, while he was ſitting after 


means which occurred to the 
Engliſh phyſicians of oppoſing this formidable diſeaſe : 
but Dr Smyth of Ireland has, we are told, diſcovered 


dinner; now and then he was ſeized with it in the Angina 
morning, when walking a little faſter than uſual; and Pectoris. 
was then obliged to ſtop, and reſt on any object at — 
hand. Once or twice it came on in bed ; but did not 
oblige him to ſit up, as it was then attended with no 
t difficulty in breathing. In the afternoon fits 
is greateſt eaſe was from a ſupine poſture; in which 


he uſed to continue motionleſs for ſome: hours, until, 


quite ſpent and worn out with anguiſh, he dropt into 
In the intervals between theſe attacks, 


a ſlumber. 
which at length grew ſo frequent as to return every 
fourth or bc ore 
health. :: =: | 


Thus matters continued for more than two years; 
and various antifpaſmodics were ineffectually tried for 
his relief. In 1769, there ſupervened a very ſharp - 


conſtrictory pain at the upper part of the ſternum, 
ſtretching equally on each ſide, attended with the for- 


mer ſymptoms of anxiety, dyſpnœa, choaking, &c. 
and with an excruciating cramp, as he called it, that 
could be covered with a crown-piece, in each of his 


arms, between the elbow and he wriſt, exactly at the 


inſertion of the pronater teres; the reſt of the limb- 


was quite free. The fits were ſometimes brought on, 


and a exaſperated, by any agitation of mind or 
e once attempted to ride on horſeback du-: 


body. 
ring the paroxyſm; but the experiment was near 


proving fatal to him. The difference of ſeaſon or wea- 
Still, in che in- 


ther made no impreſſion upon him. 
tervals, his health was perfectly good; except that his 
eyes, Which before his illneſs were remarkably ſtrong: 
and clear, were now grown extremely tender; and: 
that his ſight was much impaired. He had no flatu- 
lency of ſtomach, and his bowels were regular. 

In this ſituation, February 22, 19170, he applied 
to me for aſſiſtance. I had ſeen, I believe, eight or 


ten of theſe frightful caſes before. Two of the patients 


dropt dead ſuddenly. They were men between 40 and 
50 years of age, and of a make ſomewhat fleſhy.  'The 
fate of the others I was not informed of; or, at leaſt, 
cannot now recollect. 24 Wm 


Having found the total inefficacy of bliſters and 


the whole claſs of nervous medicines in the treatment 
of this anomalous ſpaſm, I thought it right to attempt 
the correcting or — off of the irritating fluid 


in the caſe now before us. To this purpoſe, I ordered a 
mixture of lime-water with a little of the compound ju- 
niper- water, and an alterative proportion of Huxham's 


g. antimonial wine: I put the patient on a plain, light, 


perſpirable diet; and reſtrained him from all viſcid, 
flatulent, and acrimonious articles. By purſuing this 
courſe, he was ſoon apparently mended ; but after he 
had perſiſted regularly in it for at leaſt two months, 
he kept for ſome time at a ſtand. I then ordered a 


large iſſue to be opened on each of his thighs. - Only 


one was made. However, as ſoon as it began to dit- 
charge, his amendment manifeſtly increaſed. 'The fre- 
quency and ſeverity of the fits abated conſiderably ; 
and he continued improving gradually, until, at the 
end of 18 months he was reſtored to perfe& health ; 
which he has. enjoyed, without the leaſt interruption, 


till now, except when he has been tempted (perhaps 


once in a twelvemonth) to tranſgreſs rules, by making 
a large meal on ſalted meat, or indulging himſelf in 
ale or rum-punch, each of which never failed to _ 

1 order 


ID 


day, he was, to appearance, in perfect 
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Appendix. 
Angina order him from the beginning of his illneſs : 
Pectoris. on theſe occaſions he has felt no more than the ſlighteſt 
motion of his former ſufferings; inſomuch that he 


* 
and even 


would deſpiſe the attack, if it did not appear to be of 
the ſame ſtock with his old complaint. No other cauſe 
has had the leaſt ill effect on him. 1 | 
Though rum was conſtantly hurtful, yet punch 
made with a maceration of black currants in our vul- 
gar corn-ſpirit, is a liquor that agrees remarkably well 
He never took any medicine after the iſſue began 
to diſcharge ; and I have directed that it ſhall be 
kept open as long as he lives. The inflammations of 
his throat have diſappeared for five years paſt; he 
has recovered the ſtrength and clearneſs of his ſight; 
and his health ſeems now to be entirely re- eſta- 
Dr Macbride, in a letter to Dr Duncan, publiſhed 
in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, gives the 
following additional obſervations on this diſeaſe. 

„ Within theſe few weeks I have, at the deſire of 


Dr Smyth, viſited, three or four times, a very inge- 
nious man who keeps an academy in this city, of about 
34 years of age, who applied to the Doctor for his ad- 


vice in January laſt, „ 

« I ſhall give you his ſymptoms as I had them from 
his own mouth, which appear to me to mark his caſe 
to be an angina pectoris, and as deplorable as any 
| that I have read of. It was ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed by 
the exquiſite conſtrictory pain of the ſternum, extend- 
ing to each of his arms as far as the inſertion of the 
deltoid muſcle, extreme anxiety, laborious breathing, 
ſtrangling, and violent palpitation of the heart, with 
a moſt irregular pulſe. The paroxyſms were ſo fre- 
quent, that he ſcarcely ever eſcaped a day, for fix or 
_ ſeven years, without one. They were uſually excited 
by any agitation of mind or body, though ſlight. He 
had clear intervals of health between the. fits. The 
diſtemper ſeems hereditary in him, as he ſays his fa- 
ther was affected in the ſame manner ſome years pre- 
vious to his death. He has a ſtrong gouty taint, 
which never ſhowed itſelf in his limbs; and he has led 
a life oſ uncommon ſedentarineſs, from intenſe appli- 
cation to mathematical ſtudies, attention of mind, 
and paſſion, even from his boyiſh years. Theſe cir- 
cumitances may, perhaps, account for his having been 
taken with this diſeaſe at ſo early an age as 17. | 

« A large iſſue was immediately opened in each of 
his thighs. Ina month afterwards he began to mend, 
and has gone on improving gradually. He can now 
run up ſtairs briſkly, as I ſaw him do no later than 
yeſterday, without hurt: can bear agitation of mind; 
and has no complaint, excepting a ſlight oppreſſion of 
the breaſt, under the ſternum, which he feels ſome- 
times in a morning, immediately after dreſſing him- 
ſelf, and which he thinks is brought on by the motion 
uſed in putting on his clothes; though for a complete 
week preceding the day on which I ſaw him laſt, he 
told me that he had been entirely free from all un- 
eaſineſs, and was exulting that he had not had ſuch an 

interval of eaſe for theſe laſt ſeven years. 

Doctor Smyth alſo ſhowed me, in his adverſaria 
the caſe of a gentleman who had been under his care 
in 1760, which he had forgotten when my book 
went to the preſs, and which he was reminded of the 


with the fi 
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other day by a viſit from his patient. It was a ge- 
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nuine. angina pectoris, brought on by a very ſeden- Pectoris. 


tary life, and great vexation of mind, clearly marked 
by the exquiſite pain under the ſternum, that extend. 
ed acutely to the upper extremities, particularly along 


the left arm, together with the other ſymptoms f 


dyſpncea, anxiety, palpitation of the heart, &c. re- 
eited in the caſe above. 


The diſorder went off in 
1762, by large ſpontaneous diſcharges from the piles, 
but returned upon him ſeverely in 1765. Iſſues in 
his thighs were then recommended to him, but not 
made. But, whether it was by the perſuaſion of ſome 
friend, or ot his own accord, he went into a (courſe 


of James's powder, m ſmall alterative doſes, com- 
bined with a little caſtor and aſafœtida. This he 


perſiſted in for about ſix weeks; in the meanwhile, he 
had large acrimonious gleetings from the ſcrotum, 


and a plentiful diſcharge of ichor from the anus. 


From this time he began to find his complaints grow 
leſs and leſs diſtreſſing, and he has now been totally 
free from them for ſix years paſt,” 


The PUERPERAL, or CnIID-BED Fer 


Tuis ſpecies of fever, as its name imports, is pecu- 
liar to women in child- bed; and is uſually the moſt 
fatal of all the diſorders to which the ſex is liable. But, 
notwithſtanding the prevalence of it in all ages, its. 
real nature has remained, to the preſent time, a ſub- 
ject of much diſpute and uncertainty. The critical pe- 
riod of its invaſion, when febrile commotions are apt 
to be excited by various accidents, and equivocal 
ſymptoms which accompany it, have even afforded 
room for queſtioning whether it be a primary or a ſe- 
condary diſeaſe. Some writers have conſidered it as 


proceeding entirely from an inflammaion, of the uterus; ' 


others have imagined it to be the conſequence of an 
obſtruction to the ſecretion of the milk ; while the 
greater number has been inclined, for reaſons equally 
if not more plauſible, to impute it to a ſuppreſſion of 
the lochia. If we examine this fever attentively, how- 
ever according to its natural courſe, and independently 
of all the accidental concomitant ſymptoms with which 
it is not eſſentially connected, we may ſafely pronounce 
it to be a primary diſeaſe of a particular characteriſtic, 


and perhaps not the neceſſary conſequence of any of 


the cauſes abovementioned. 


This fever is moſt generally incident to women with-. 


in 48 hours after delivery, though it may ſupervene on 
the fourth or fifth day, and ſometimes confiderably 
later. 


ring the time of labour, may be confounded with the 
pains of parturiency. In its earlier ſtage it is attended 
gns of inflammation. A great pain is felt 
in the back, hips, and the region of the uterus; which, 
in the part laſt mentioned, is accompanied with the 
ſenſe of heat and throbbing. A ſudden change in the 


quality or quantity of the lochia now alſo takes place; 
the patient is frequently troubled with a teneſmus; and 
the urine, which is very high coloured, is diſcharged 


in ſmall quantity and with pain. At the firſt attack 


of the fever, the woman is generally ſeized: with a vo- 


mitting of porraceous matter, as in the cholera morbys, 
to which diſeaſe it then bears a ſtrong reſemblance.— 
But inſtead of this ſymptom, there is ſometimes only 


"— 


It. is preceded, like other fevers, by a rigor,. 
which is commonly violent ; and, when happening du- 
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a nauſea, or loathing at the- ſtomach, with a diſagree- 
able taſte in the mouth. The belly wells to a conſi- 


0 derable bulk, and becomes ſuſceptible of painful ſen 


ſations from the ſlighteſt impreſſion. 'The tongue is 
generally dry, thou 
with a thick bro fur. When the fever has con- 
tinued a. few gra the ſymptoms of inflammation 
uſually ſubſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a more putrid 
form. At this period, if not at the very begi 

the diſorder, a bilious or putrid diarrhea, danger- 
ous and abſtinate nature, ſupervenes, and accompanies 
it through all its future each motion to ſtool 
being preceded by a temporary increaſe, and followed 
by an allevation of pain. The patient ufually nau- 
ſeates all kind of food and drink, exeept what is cold 
and acidulated. A brown or blackiſſi ſordes, the con- 
ſequence of putrid exhalations, adheres to the edg 7:00 of 


the teeth; eure cough x length prod 

ced, which y exaſperates 
men; or vibices alſo appear, — ne 
a miliary eruption, but which produces no mitigation 


of the diſeaſe. Through the whole courſe of the fever 


the patient is affected wich great anxiety and dejeQion 
of ſpirits. 


Such in general is the courſe of the puerperal fever; 
the ſymptoms of which, however, may be often varied 
according to the conſtitution ofthe patient, the degree 
of the diſeaſe, and its earlier or later invaſion. When 
the woman is naturally weak, or her ſtrength has been 
atly reduced by immoderate evacuations after de- 
| x when the diſeaſe: is violent, and immediately 
follows that period ; its eſs and termination are 
proportionably rapid and fatal. In ſuch unfortunate 
_ circumſtances, many have been known to expire with- 
in 24 hours from the firſt attack of the diſeaſe; nay; 
there are ſome inſtances where tlie rigor has conchaded 
the ſcene. The cataſtrophe, however, is moſt. gene- 
rally ſuſpended for ſome 7 and the number of thefe 
is variable, though the 1xth from commencement 
of the fever may juſtly be fixed as the period which 
is uſually deciſive. In whatever ſtage of the diſeaſe an 
unfavourable termination may happen, it would ſeem 
as if the commencement of the patient's recovery were 
not marked by any critical revolution of the fever, as 
depending on an alteration of the humors ; but that 
the cure is gradually effected, either by a ſpontaneous 
vomiting, or a long-continued diſcharge” by tool of 
that porraceous matter, the exiſtence ' which in the 

ſtomach is uſually. evinced at the rl attack of the 
diſeaſe. The moſt unfavourable: 
ariſes from. ſuch a, weakneſs. of the patient as: ren- 
ders her unable to ſupport. ſo tedious an evacuation as 
that by which the fever is: overcome. When the lo- 
chia return to their former ſtate, when the ſwelling and 
tenderneſs of the abdomen abate, and there is a moi- 
ſture on the ſkin, we have. reaſon to hope for a happy 
termination of the diſeaſe. 
| Though the puerperal fever may generally be aſcer- 
tained: from the deſeription which has been given, and 
chiefly. by that remarkable tenderneſs of the abdomen; 
which particularly diſtinguiſhes it; yet, as ſome of its 
ſymptoms may be confounded with thoſe ariſi 
other diſeaſes, and which require a different method 


of cure, f it will be proper to mention here the circum- 


gh ſometimes moiſt, and covered 


inning of 


' procure no miti 


more immediately to accidents after delivery 


ſtic, therefore, 


ng from 


App 


cer - 


tainty. 
"The pains of the abdomen, attendi att 


ſever, may be diſtinguiſhed from called after-. 
pains, by their unin ed continuance through the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, though ſometimes they ſuffer 
exacerbations ; whereas, in the latter, they often to- 
tally intermit. They ate alſo diſtinguiſhable by the ab- 
ſence of fever with concomitant ſymptoms in the one, 
and their evident exiſtence in the other. | 
Many circumſtances evince a diſſimiliarity berween 
the puerperal and miliary fevers, notwithſtanding the 
ſymptoms of annety and on are common to 
both; inſomuch that the nature of the approaching 
diſeaſe may be aſcertained at the very commencement 
Fl In the puerperal fever the rigor is more 
violent, of longer duration, and not interrupted, as in 


du- the other. The pulſe is fuller and fironger ;; the ſkin. 


is more hot; and the tongue, whether moiſt or dry, 
though | 


the latter, is not of a white, but 
browniſh appearance; and the urine is alfo higher co- 


loured. Eruptions, which are critical in miliary fevers, 
gation of the puerperal fever, and 
cordials generally increaſe it. 

When the original attack of the. puerperal. fever hap- 
pens to coincide with the febrile commotion which 
is excited in child-· bed women by the milk, the na- 
ture of it may at firſt be miſapprehended; but the 

concomitant fymptoms, and greater violence of the 
difeaſe, muſt in a ſhort time diſſipate ſuch an error. 

From all the moſt accurate accounts of this diſcaſe, 
and: from the period at which it ly commences, 
there. feems: reaſon to conclude, that it owes its riſe 

very. For it 
is allowed, that it may follow a labour vinder the beſt 
and moſt favourable circumſtances, though endeavours 
to dilate the os internum are ſuppoſed nnr to 
produce it. The more immediate cauſes 


y a. 
ſigned by authors ane a ſto ol perſpiration, the 
too free uſe of fpices, and the negle& of procurin 


ſtools after delivery; ſudden frights, too haſty a ſe- 
paration of the Pihoontas and binding the abdomen too 
tight. The putrid however; which this 
diſeaſe ſo yan affurres, affords ground'to Faſpet that 
the prediſpoſing: eauſe of it is a vitiated ſtate of the 
humors; l enerally obſerved to be moſt pre- 
valent in an unhealthy ſeaſon, and among women of a 
weakly and-feorburtic conſtitution. 

Within theſe few years this fever has been treated | 
of by ſeveral writers, moſt of whonvhave differed from 
each other in their ſentiments of the natureof the: dif- 
eaſe. The firſt in the order of publication is Dr 
Denman, who ſeems to be of opinion, thut it may de- 
rive its origin either from a: redundancy or too great 
acrimony of the: bale, the ſecretion of which appears 
to be much interrupted” in the time of geſtation. In 
Dr Manning's: treatiſe on this fever, he mentions its 
e, highly probable that ſackv à cauſe: contributes 


greatly to produce the diſeaſe, eſpecially where- the 


putrid tendency of the humors is ĩnoreaſed by unwhole- 
ſome air and diet. 
It has likewiſe been the fate of the puerperal fever, 
that no diſeaſe has more divided the ſentiments of phy- 
ſicians in regard to the method of cure; The appa- 


rout 


tiending the child-bed 


Appendix. 
uerperil rent indications and contra- indications of bleeding, 
Fever. and other remedies, ariſing from the complication of 


* 


inflammatory and putrid ſymptoms ; the equivocal ap- 
pearance of the vomiting and purging, as whether 
they be critical or ſymptomatical ; and the different 
cauſes whence ſymptoms ſimilar to each other may 
ariſe in pregnant women; all theſe circumſtances con- 
- cur to involve the pr in great obſcurity and inde- 

ciſion. If we carefully attend to the ſeveral charac- 
teriſtics of the diſeaſe, however, ſo as to be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from every other puerperal complaint, and 
obſerve at the ſame time the uſual manner of its de- 
clenſion, our judgement may be guided in the method 
of cure by the ſalutary efforts of nature. But, in 

order to obtain a clearer view of the genuine indica- 
tions, it will be proper 
veral lights in which they have been generally agita- 
ted by authors. 5 

One ofthe moſt eſſential points to be aſcertained in 
the cure of the child-bed fever, refpets the pro- 


priety of bleeding. A free uſe of the lancer has been 


generally regarded as the moſt ſucceſsful expedient 
in practice; and there are ſome mſtances of critical 


hemorrhagies which would feem to confirm its uti- 


lity. But Dr Denman thinks we may fafely affirm 
from experience, that for one who will be benifited by 


large bleeding, a much pon number wilt be inju- 
red, and that even almoſt trretrievably. Nor can this 


ſeem ſurprifing, when we conſider the ſituation of 
child-bed women. In moft, the evacuations conſe- 
quent upon delivery are fufftcient to diminiſh any un- 
6 ſuperabundance of the fluids; and if, 13 
ly happens, the diſeaſe be produced by too haſty a ſe- 
paration of the placenta, the conſequence of which is 
generally a very copious diſcharge of blood, we can ne- 
ver ſuppoſe that nature will be affiſted in overcoming 
the febrile commotion, by the farther evactation of 
the vital fluid, through the defect of which the is now 
rendered unequaleven to the ordinary ſupport of the 
animal economy. We may appeal to every practical 
phyſician, how much he has known the pulſe to ſink, 
and what a train of nervous fymptoms he has obſerved 
to fucceed an exceſs of the diſcharge abovementioned. 
Beſides, it is an axiom in phyſic, 
cures any diſorder, will always prove ſufficient to pre- 
vent it; and therefore, if bleeding were the proper cure 
in the child-bed fever, the difeaſe ought to have been 
| POST by alarge evacuation of blood, when that 
| happened previous to its ſeizure. Experience, how- 
ever, in this, as in all other diſeaſes, is the only uner- 
ring guide we can follow; and whoever regolates his 
practice by fact = i d will be convmiced that 
bleeding, efpecially in a larger quantity, is, in general, 

very kk uk Abe with facceſs. Bleedin 
is ſeldom proper, except m women of plethorie conſti- 
tutions, and in whom the ſigns of infſammation riſe 
high. Nor even in ſuch patients ought it to be re- 
peared without great cantion, and the exiſtence of 
ſtrong indications. Bleeding, when uſed in proper cir- 


cumſtances, may unqueſtionably pallia*< the fever; but 

that it often ſhortens the duration of it, appears to be 

a matter of much doubt. On this account the prac- 

tice becomes ftill more ſuſpicious and exceptionable, 

when we conſider that by veneſection improperly uſed 

the perſows ſtrength may be ſo far reduced as nat to 
: 4 


to conſider them under the ſe- 


at a remedy which 
ly ſtate of the diſeaſe. When ſuch occur, however, 


MEDICINE. 


Fe, * 
ſupport the tedious looſeneſs by which the Aiſeaſe is 
generally carried off, 
ought in general to be uſed with great caution, thete 
are certainly many caſes in which it is both neceſſary 
and advatageous, © a | 

The genuine nature and effects of the looſeneſs in 
this diſeaſe, is another controverted point of the high- 
eſt importance, and which merits the moſt attentive ifi 
quiry. Phyſicians, obſerving that women who die of 
the puerperal fever are generally moleſted with that 
evacuation, have been induced to confider this ſymp- 
tom as of the moſt dangerous and fatal tendency ; and 
what, therefore, we ſhould endeavour by every means 
to- reſtrain, In this opinion, however, they would 
ſeem to have been governed by too partial an obſerva- 
tion of facts. For experience certainly authoriſes the 
aſſertion, that more women appear to have recovered 
of the child-bed fever, through the intervention of a 
diarrhea, than have been deſtroyed by that cauſe. If 
it alſo be conſidered, that purging is uſually almoſt the 
only ſenſible evacuation in the more advanced ſtate of 
the diſeaſe, and is that which accompanies it to its la- 
teſt period, we ſhall have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think 
that it is critical rather than fymptomatical, and ought 
therefore to be moderately ſupported, inſtead of being 
unwarily reſtrained. Nay, the advantage which is 
found to attend yomiting as well as purging, in the 
earlier ſtage of the diſeaſe, would ſeem to evince that 
the matter diſcharged by theſe evacuations is what 
chiefly foments the diſeaſe. Emetics and purgatives, 
therefore, in the opinion of Dr Manning, are the only 
medicines on whieh any rational dependence is to be 


placed in the fever; at leaſt, they are certainly ſuch 


as are found the moſt ſucceſsful. It is an eſtabliſhed 
rule in practice, to preſcribe a vomit at the beginning 
of every fever attended with any nauſea or loathing of 
the ſtomach, and where there is not any reaſon to ap- 
prehend an inflammation of that organ. Nor does the 
fate of child-bed women afford the ſmalleſt ground for 
prohibiting our recourſe to the fame expedient in an- 
fwering a timilar indication. | 

It is 16 ſeldom a phyſician is called during the ri-. 
gor preceding the puerperal fever, that he has few op- 
portunities of trying the effects of remedies in that euf- 


we ſhould endeavour as much as poſlible to abate and 
ſhorten that period, as the ſucceeding fever is general- 
ty found to bear a proportion to the violence and du- 


ration of it. For this purpoſe, warm diluting drinks. 


ſhould be plentifully uſed, with a ſmall quantity of vo- 
latile fptrits or brandy. When Dr Manning appre- 
hended ſach an accident, he ſometimes ordered the 
nurſe to give immediately a diſh or two of warm ſack- 
Whey; taking care that it was not too ſtrong, which. 
is a caution that ought always to be remembered : for 
though a freer uſe of the more cordial and ſpirituous 
kinds of liquors might perhaps foon abate the rigor, 
there is danger to be feared from their mftuence on tlie 
approaching fever, eſpecially in women of a ſtrong and 
healthy conſtitution. In all cafes, warm applications. 
to the extremities, ſuch as heated bricks, towels, or 
toaſted grains in a linen bag, may be ufed wit: perfect 

ſafety, and ſome advantage. | 
When the hot fit is advanced, the firſt thing Dr Man — 
ning orders is ſome emollient injection, as chicken-. 
water,, 


Though bleeding, however, Teer. 
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. Puerperal water, & water and milk, which ought to be frequent- the looſeneſs is ſometimes ſo long protracted 2s in the Puerpera! 


end to prove fatal. In this alarming ſtate of the diſ- Fever. 


Es ly repeated through the courſe of the diſeaſe, Theſe 


prove beneficial, not only by promoting the —— 
from the inteſtines, which ſeems. in fact to be the 
lation of the diſeaſe ; but alſo by acting as a kindly 
fomentation to the uterus and adjacent parts. With 
this intention they are particularly ſerviceable when 
the lochia are ſuppreſſed, - Great care, however, is re- 
quiſite in adminiſtering them, on account of the ten- 


derneſs and inflammatory diſpoſition, which at that 
time render the parts in the pelvis extremely ſuſceptible | 


of pain. 
The next ſtep in 
to promote the diſcharge of the morbid matter both by 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. This intention is beſt an- 
ſwered by the rene dy preſcribed by Dr. Denman, of 
which the following is the receipt. 1 
R. Tartar. em etic. gr. ii. . 
Ocul. cancror. præp. Yi. Intimè miſceantur. 
Of a powder thus prepared, Dr Denman gives from 
two to ſix grains, and repeats it as circumſtances re- 
quire. If the firſt doſe do not procure any ſenſible 
operation, he repeats it in an increaſed quantity at the 


end of two hours, and proceeds in that manner; not 


expecting any benefit but from its ſenſible evacua- 
tion. 5 8 
Should the diſeaſe be abated, but not removed, 
(which ſometimes happens), by the effect of the firſt 
doſe, the ſame medicine muſt be repeated, but in a leſs 
quantity, till all danger be over. But if any alarming 
ſymptoms remain, he does not hefitate one moment to 
repeat the pewder, in the ſame quantity as firſt given; 
though this be ſeldom neceſſary, if the firſt doſe ope- 
rates properly. | VV 
It is to be obſerved, ſays Dr Denman, that as the 
certainty of cure depends upon the proper repetition 
of the medicine, the method of giving it at ſtated 
hours does not appear eligible. If the firſt doſe pro- 


duce any conſiderable effect by vomiting, procuring 


ſtools, or plentifully ſweating, a repetition of the me- 
dicine in a leſs quantity will ſeldom fail to anſwer our 
expectations; but great judgment is required in adapt- 
ing the quantity firſt given to the ſtrength of the pa- 

tient and other circumſtances. We are not to expect 
that a diſeaſe which from the firſt formation carries ſo 

evident marks of danger, ſhould inſtantly ceaſe, even 

though a great part of the cauſe be remove. 

Frequent doſes of the faline draughts ought alſo to 

be given, which not only promote the evacuation by 
the inteſtines, but likewiſe increaſe the ſalutary diſ- 

charges of urine and perſpiration, Theſe medicines 
are particularly ſerviceable in ſubduing the remains of 

the fever, after its violence has been broken by the 
more efficacious remedies abovementioned ; but when 


they are uſed even in the decline of the diſeaſe, gentle 


laxatives of rhubarb and magneſia, as adviſed by Dr 
Denman, ought to be frequently interpoſed, ſince, 
as he juſtly obſerves, without ſtools we can do little 
ſervice. | _— 
Notwithſtanding the diſcharge by the inteſtines ap- 
pears to have the moſt ſalutary effect in this diſeaſe, 
yet when the ſtomach has not been properly unloaded 
of offenſive matter, though a great nauſea and ſick- 
neſs had indicated the expediency of ſuch an evacua- 
tion at the beginning of the fever, the continuance of 


the method of cure ought to be 
While theſe medicines are uſing, we ſhould endea- 


plications. 
tient ought to drink freely of diluting liquors, and ab- 


the puerpe 


lated circulation will be greater. 


eaſe, when the ſtools are very frequent and involun- 
tary, and all appearances threaten danger, Dr Denman 


ſays, that a clyſter of chicken · water injected every 


” 


one, two or three hours, or as often as poſſible with- 


draught taken every ſix hours, has produced better 


out fatiguing the patient too much, with the 4 
fects than could be expected. . 6 


R. Pulv. rad. ipecacuan. gr. i. 1 
Confect. Damocrat. 9 14. 
%% 
Cinnamom, ſimp. Ziſs. M. f. Hauſtus. 


1 


vour to * the pains of the belly by relaxing ap- 
During the courſe of the diſeaſe, the pa- 


ſtain from every thing of a heating quality, unleſsgreat 


faintneſs ſhould indicate the uſe of a ſmall quantity of 
ſome cordial medicine. | 1 


bs * * 


Dr Denman, We ſhall now take a curſory view of 
the ſentiments of ſucceeding writers on this ſubject.  - 
N to Dr Hulme, the proximate cauſe of 


Such is the practice recommended in this diſeaſe by | 


fever is an inflammation of the inteſtines 


and omentum ; for the confirmation of which opinion 


he appeals to diſſections. He ſuppoſes the chief pre- 


diſponent cauſe of the diſeaſe to be the preſſure of the 
gravid uterus a you the parts abovementioned. The 


omentum, ſays he, in the latter ſtage of pregnancy, 
muſt either be flat, which is its natural ſituation, or be 
rumpled or carried up by the gravid uterus in folds or 


doublings. When the latter is the caſe, which he ob- 
ſerves is probably not ſeldom, the danger of a ſtrangu- 


Mr White, who has alſo written on this diſeaſe, ju- 
dicioufly remarks, that were Dr Hulme's hypotheſis 
well founded, the diſorder ought rather to take place 

efore delivery, and be immediately removed at that 


period: That it would likewiſe moſt generally happen 


to women at their firſt labour, when the abdominal 
muſcles are leſs yielding, and the pains more violent ; 
the contrary of which 1s moſt frequently experienced 
to. be thera EE 5 5 
It alſo deſerves to be remarked, that, upon Dr 
Hulme's ſuppoſition, we cannot account for the diſ- 
eaſe being more common and fatal in large towns and 


in hoſpitals, than in the country and private practice, 


while other inflammatory diſorders are more endemic 
among thoſe who live in the latter than the former fi- 
tuation. 
and omentum againſt the uterus to be as violent as Dr 
Hulme ſuppoſes, is it not highly improbable, that any 


Even admitting the friction of the inteſtines . 


inflammation could be occaſioned by the preſſure of 


ſuch ſoft ſubſtances upon each other? Or, were this 
effect really produced, ought not the puerperal fever 


to be more common and fatal after the moſt laborious 


deliveries? But this obſervation is 
experience. : 


Dr Hulme, 


not ſupported by 


in favour of his own hypotheſis, alleges 
that it gives a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queſtion, 
% Why 1 lying-in women have been, and ever will 
be, ſubjeR to this diſeaſe?” In this propoſition, how- 
ever, the Doctor ſuppoſes ſuch an univerſality of the 
diſeaſe as is not confirmed by obſervation. 


It is af- 


firmed . 
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of Britain the puerperal fever is hardly known ; where- 


as, were it really produced by the cauſes he aſſigns, it 


would be equally general and unavoidable. 

But how peculiar foever this author's ſentiments 
are in reſpect of the proximate cauſe of this - diſeaſe, 
they have not led him to any method of cure different 
from the eſtabliſhed practice. On this ſubject Dr 
Hulme divides his obſervations into two parts, compre- 


hending under the former the more ſimple method of 


treatment, and underthe latter the more complex. He 
ſet out with remarking, that the patient being gene- 
rally coſtive at the beginning of the diſeaſe, an emol- 
lent opening clyſter will often give immediate relief; 
but if this ſhould, not prove effectual, recourſe: muſt be 
had to cathartics. Thoſe which he found anſwer his 
pupoſe beſt, were the al catharticus amarus, the oleum 
ricini, emetic tartar, and antimonial wine. When the 
bowels have been ſufficiently cleared and the pain a- 
bates, he adviſes encouraging a gentle diaphoreſis by 
medicines which neither bind the body nor are hear- 
ing; ſuch as a ſmall doſe of ipecacuan, emetic tartar, 
and antimonial wine, combined with an opiate in a 
moderate doſe, and given once or twice in the courſe 
of 24 hours ; adminiſtering the ſaline draughts in the 
intermediate ſpaces. If, preceding or during this 
courſe, -a ſickneſs at ſtomach or vomiting attend, he 
advites aſſiſting the efforts of nature, by drinking plen- 
tifully of camomile tea, warm water, or any other di- 
luting liquor. He concludes wittrecommending a cool- 
ling regimen, reſt of body, and tranquillity of mind; 
prohibiting all kinds of bandages upon the abdomen, 
and e. particular attention to the ſtate of the 
bowels, which ought to be kept gently open for ſome 
time, even after the diſorder ſeems to be gone off, till 
the patient be quite out of danger. 1 

8o much for the ſimple treatment: we now proceed 
to the ſecond. part, where he deſcribes the method of 
practice when the diſeaſe is in its more irregular and 
complicated ſtate. | | 

When a diarrhea accompanies the diſeaſe, he ob- 
ſerves that it ought by no means to be checked, but 
ſupported, by ordering the patient to drink plentiful- 
ly of mild aperient liquors. If the pain of the hypo- 
gaſtric region be attended with ſtitches m the fides or 
over the pit of the ſtomach, and a pulſe that reſiſts 
the finger pretty ſtrongly, he remarks that bleeding 
would then be highly neceſſary : declaring, however, 
his opinion, that in the puerperal fever, bleeding is 


to be confidered only as a ſecondary means of relief, 


though the firſt in point of time; that it ought to be 
ad viſed with great caution; and that the greateſt depen- 
dence is always to be placed upon evacuations by ſtool. 

Mr White, abovementioned, imputes the puerperal 
fever to a putreſcent diſpoſition of the humours, con- 
tracted during pregnancy, and fomented by the hot 
regimen commonly uſed by women in child-bed. In 
conformity to this opinion, the chief means which he 
recommends for preventing the diſeaſe is a cool regi- 
men and free circulation of air, which he evinces to 
be of the greateſt importance. Inreſp&t of bleed- 
ing, he informs us, that, upon the ſtricteſt inquiry, he 
cannot find that thoſe who have bled the moſt copiouſ- 
ly have had the greateſt ſucceſs, either in private or 
hoſpital practice. He even ſeems to queſtion the pro- 

Vol. XI. 
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puerperal firmed upon undoubted authority, that in many parts 


. 


. . 4 e . | | | #- 
priety of this evacuation in any caſe ; but approves of Pue 


emetics, cathartics, and clyſters, for cleanſing the 


prime viz, and likewiſe of ſuch medicines and diet as 


will correct the putrid humours : adding, that an up- 
0 poſture ' and free ventilation are at all times als 
fol, and abſolutely neceffary, both for the prevention 
and cure of the diſeaſe. 8 

Another writer who treats of the child-bed fe- 
ver is Dr Leake, who has publiſhed the reſult of his 
obſervations on this diſeaſe from April 1768 to the au- 
tumn of the year 1770; but chiefly from December 
1769 to May 1770, during which period the child-bed 
fever prevailed much about London. 

Dr Leake tells us that this fever generally commen- 


ced the evening of the ſecond or morning of the third 


day after delivery, with a rigor or ſhivering fit. Some- 
times it invaded ſoon after delivery; and at other times, 
though rarely, it has ſeized ſo late as the fifth or ſixth 
day. Now and then it ſeemed to be occaſioned by 
catching cold, or by errors in diet ; but oftener by an- 
xiety of mind. Sometimes the thirſt was great; tho” 
the tongne had, in general, a better appearance at the 
beginning than is common in other fevers. It was ſel- 
dom ever black or very foul ; but, as the diſeaſe advan- 
ced, became white and dry, with an increaſe of thirſt; 
and at laſt was of a browniſh colour towards the root, 
where it was lightly covered with an inſpiſſated mu- 
cus. The loſs of ſtrength was ſo great and ſudden, 
that few of the patients could turn in bed without aſ- 
filtance, even ſo early as the firſt or ſecond day after 
the attack. The lochia, from firlt to liſt, were not 
obſtructed, nor deficient in quantity ; neither did the 
quality of this diſcharge ſeem to be in the leaſt aller- 
ed from its natural ſtate ; a preſumption, ſays the au- 
thor, that the uterus was not at all affected. Of this 
he was covMnced by making a conſiderable preſſure 
above the pubes with the hand, which did not occa- 


ton pain; but when the ſame degree of preſſure was 


applied higher, between the ſtomach and umbilical re- 
pots it became almoſt intolerable. A perfect criſis 
eldom if ever happened in this fever, which he im- 
putes to the great oppreſſion of the vital powers, 
whereby they were rendered unable to produce ſuch 
an event. When the diſeaſe proved mortal, the pa- 
tient generally died on the 1oth or 11th day from the 
firſt attack. In thoſe who died of the fever, the 
omentum was found ſuppurated ; an inflammation of 
which part, or of the inteſtines, Dr Leake concludes 
to be the proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe. | 

In conſequence of this idea of the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, Dr Leake affirms that veneſection is the only re- 
medy which can give the patient a chance for life. But, 
though it be the principal reſource to be depended 
upon at the beginning of the fever, he obſerves that 
it will ſeldom prove of ſervice after tke ſecond or third 
dax; and, if directed yet later, will only weaken and 
exhault the patient ; when, matter having begun to 
form in the omentum, the progreſs of the diſeaſe can 
no longer be prevented by that evacuation. At this 
period the blood begins to be tainted by the abſorp- 
tion of the purulent fluid ; and the fever, from being 
inflammatory, is changed mto a putrid nature. 

After bleeding in ſuch a quantity as the ſymptoms 
require, he adviſes that the corrupted bile be evacua- 
ted and corrected as ſoon as poſiible z that the diar- 

Una ' rheea, 


A 
Ry: 


Pucrperal rhoea, when exceflive, be reſtrained by emollient ano- 
Ivar. dyne clyſters and gentle ſudorifics, or even by opiates 


and mild aſtringents, when the patient's ſtrength. be- 
gins to ſink under the diſcharge z and laſtly, that 
where the ſigns of the putrefaQtion or intermiſſion take 
place, antiſeptics and the Peruvian bark may be ad- 
miniſtered, __ | * 

The great uniformity of the ſymptoms in all Dr 
Leake's patients might authoriſe an opinion, that the 
fever which he deſcribes was in a great meaſure à diſ- 


ceaſe ſui generis, and depended much upon the conſti- 


tution of the air preceding and during the period in 
which the fever prevailed. SE LE 

Dr Kirkland has alſo made judicious obſervations on 
this ſubject. He rejects the opinion that the puerpe- 
ral fever is a diſeaſe ſui generir, and ariſes always from 
the ſame cauſe. The particular ſituation of child-bed 
women, he acknowledges, occaſions a ſimilarity in the 
appearance of all the febrile ſymptoms : but he af- 
firms that the ſame kind of fever may be produced by 
various cauſes ; for inſtance, by an inflammation of the 
uterus or abdomen, by putrid blood or other matter, 
and putrid miaſms. The ſymptoms, he obſerves, will 
vary according to the time of ſeizure. If the fever 
happens in three or four days after delivery, all the 
ſymptoms uſual to the ſituation of the patient will 
make their appearance; but if it do not invade till 
the milk has been ſecreted, and the lochial diſcharge be 
nearly finiſhed, the ſymptoms, if the breaſts are proper- 
ly drawn, will, for the moſt part, be thoſe only which 
are common to that kind of diforder by which the fe- 
ver has been produced. 1 


With reſpect to the cure of puerperal fevers, Dr 


Kirkland adviſes the antiphlogiſtic method when they 


ariſe from inflammation ; but when this method fails 
of ſucceſs, and a diarrhœa ſupervenes, the diſeaſe has 


changed its nature, having become more or leſs pu- 


trid, and requires a very different treatment. _ 
His obſervations relative to the management of 
the diarrhea merit attention. No one, ſays he, 
would purge and bleed to cure the colliquative fever 
ariſing from the abſorption of matter in large wounds; 
and yet the only difference is, that in the puerperal fe- 
ver the matter abſorbed from the uterus, &c. acts 
with more violence, becauſe the blood is commonly 
thinner and the habit in a more irritable ſtate. We 
ſee, continues he, that abſorbed matter purges as ef- 
fectually as if any purging medicine had been given 
by the mouth ; and may we not therefore do harm by 
additional purging, when there has been a large eva- 
cuation, eſpecially as purges in this caſe are incapable 
of entirely removing the fomes morbi ? NG 
He conſiders the Peruvian bark as the principal re- 


meqdp, as ſoon as the pulſe ſinks, the heat is leſſened, 


and the ſtomach. will bear it. If the bark increaſe the 
diarrhea beyond moderation, he joins with it ſmall 
doſes of laudanum; but if the diarrhea ſhould entirely 
ſtop without the fever going off, in place of lauda- 
num he adviſes a proper quantity of rhubarb, Should 
the diarrhcea, notwithſtanding the uſe of the medi- 
cines propoſed, become ſo violent as to endanger the 
pony he joins Mr White in recommending the co- 
umbo root, which is a warm cordial, and removes the 


irritability of the ſtomach and inteſtines more power- 


fully than any other bitter he knows. 


Appendix. 


Of this diſeaſe alſo, an it appeared inDerbyſtire and Prerpera 
ever. 


ſome of the adjacent provinces, an account has been 


publiſhed by Dr Butter. Concerning the cauſes and 
nature of the diſeaſe, he obſerves, 'that pregnancy 
ſeems to add much to the natural ſenſibility of 


aa. 


the ſe- \ © 


m_ conſtitution z becauſe at this period women are 


often ſubje& to a train of nervous ſymptoms, which ne- 


ver moleſt them at other times. During geſtation 


likewiſe, the appetite is for the moſt part keen, while 
the digeſtion appears to be impaired; and this weak- 
neſs is. increaſed not only by improper food, of which 
the woman is frequently deſirous, but alſo by the in- 


activity attending her fituation. To theſe circumſtan- 


ces, it is added, that the inteſtinal paſſage being inter- 
rupted by the uterine preſſure, coftiveneſs generally 
prevails. From the ſeveral obſervations here enume- 
rated, Dr Butter concludes, chat the proximate cauſe 


of the puerperal fever is a ſpaſmodic affection of the 


firſt paſſages, with a morbid accumulation in their ca- 


vity ; and upon this ſuppoſition he endeavours to ac- 
count for the various ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 


< 


In treating of the method of cure, he lays down 


two indications; the former of which is to promote 
two, three, or four ſtouls daily, in a manner ſuited 
to the ſtrength of the patient, till ſuch time as they 


reſume a natural appearance. The ſecond indication 
is to relieve all uncaſy ſymptoms, ſuch as heat, thirſt, 
head- ach, &. _ | CCR 
With reſpect to the opinion entertained by Dr But- 
ter of the cauſe of the puerperal fever, it nearly coin- 
cides with that of Mr White. 
it may appear, we are not entirely ſatisfied that a diſ- 
eaſe attended with ſo peculiar ſymptoms as the puer- 


peral fever can depend principally upon an irritability, 


which is not reſtricted either to the pregnant or puer- 
peral ſtate. | | 


The late Dr Thomas Young profeſſor of midwifery 


in the univerſity of Edinburgh, although he publiſhed 
fever, wrote 


nothing on the ſubje& of the puerper 
a very ingenious diſſertation reſpecting it, which was 
read in the Philoſophical Society of Edinburgh, In 
that diſſertation, after giving a very accurate account 


of the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, which coincides very 


nearly with the account given by others, he endea- 
vours to ſhow, that the puerperal fever, ſtrictly ſo called, 
is in every inſtance the conſequence of contagion ; 
but he contends, that the contagious matter ot this 
diſeaſe is capable only of producing its effect, in con- 


ſequence of a peculiar prediſpoſition given by delivery 


But however planſible 


and its conſequences. In ſupport of this doctrine, he re- 


marks, that for many years the diſeaſe was altogether 
unknown in the lying-in ward cf the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh ; but that after it was once accidentally in- 
LEE into che hoſpital, almoſt every woman was in 
a ſhort time after delivery attacked with it ; although 
prior to her delivery, ſhe may have lain even for weeks 
together, not only in the ſame ward with the infected, 
but even inthe very next bed, He remarks, that it was 
only eradicated from the hoſpital in conſequence of 


the wards being entirely g thoroughly venti- 
e 


lated, and new painted. After theſe proceſſes, puer- 
peral females in the hoſpital remained as free from 
this diſeaſe as formerly. The puerperal fever, accord- 


ing to Dr Young, has very JAY a ſtrong ten- 


dency to the typhoid type; although he allows, that 
| in 


Ar 
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Pnorperal in the beginning it is not unfrequently attended with 
Fever. inflammatory ſymptoms, and even with topical inflam- 
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mation, particularly in the inteſtinal canal. On this 
idea, he conſiders the puerperal fever as admitting of 
the ſame variety of treatment with other affections 
depending on contagion, in which ſometimes an in- 
flammatory, ſometimes a putreſcent tendency, prevails; 
ſuch, for example, as ſmall-pox or eryſipelas. But 
from the prevailing putreſcent tendency in this affec- 


tion, he conſiders the free acceſs of cool air, with the 


liberal uſe of antiſeptics, as being very generally re- 
quiſite. | {nh 


It deſerves to be remarked, that though the ſeveral; 


writers who treat of this ſubje& have conducted their 
method of cure conformably to their particular idea of 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, reſpecting which their ſenti- 
ment are very different, they ſeem to have been equal- 


ly ſacceſsful in the treatment of their patients. Indeed 


the ſeveral writers differ leſs from each other in their 


method of cure than might be expected, where ſo great 


an oppoſition of theoretical ſentiments prevails. For 


_ aſter endeavouring to eſtabliſh indications correſpon- 


dent to their particular ſyſtems, thoſe who contend for 
the expediency of promoting the inteſtinal P 
diſſuade not from a recourſe to phlebotomy when the 
diſeaſe is attended with inflammatory ſymptoms; while, 
on the other hand, the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for 
bleeding admit the utility of the former evacuation. It 
appears, therefore, that a due regulation of the alvine 
diſcharge is neceſſary through the whole courſe of the 
fever, but veneſection only eden e | 


CEPHALALGIA. 

$f Fe _ Heap-Acn „ 
The head- ach is ſymptomatic of very many diſtem- 
pers, but is rarely an original diſeaſe itſelf. Dr Home 
acquaints us that his report- books only furniſh four in- 
ſtances of it; and of theſe four, three were women. 
'The diſeaſe proved fatal to the man ; and after death, 
a coſiderable effuſion of blood was found on the brain, 
together with ſome hydatids, and water in the ven- 
tricles. | | 1 | + 
_ Head-achs appear frequently to be occaſioned by ef- 
fuſions of blood or ſerum ; as well as by ulcers, and 
abſceſles of the brain, dura and pia mater. Accretions 
and offifications of different parts of the dura mater, 


falx, and brain, are alſo frequently diſcovered. An oſſi- 


fication of the falx, however, does not always produce 
head-ach: for Dr Home mentions a patient who had 
the falx oſſified without head-ach ; but he had been ob- 
ſerved to be very furious when drunk. Congeſtions of 
blood in the veſſels of the brain are alſo diſcovered from 
diſſections to be a frequent cauſe of the head-ach ; and 
nervous irritation alone will frequently produce it, as 
we ſee in the clavus hyſtericus, _ | 

In the cure of this diſcaſe we have little or no power 


over oſſifications, effuſions, or ulcerations ; and hence 


the head-ach is frequently incurable In congeſtions, 
and nervous affections, medicines may indeed be of 
ſome ſervice. , Congeſtion may be relieved by an eva- 
cuation of blood, either general or topical ; as veneſec- 


tion, cupping, or leeches ; by errhines ; which, how- 


ever, Dr Home thinks are little to be depended upon: 
by topical evacuations near the head by bliſters, itſues, 


F MEDI OG IN E. 


nent phyſician. 


to other parts, by rubefacients applied to tlie temples, 
pediluvia, &c. | 1 

Nervous irritation may be diminiſhed, 1. By a 
_ quantity of cold water drunk every morning. 


is is recommended by Hoffman; and will waſh of. 


all acrid particles from the ſtomach, while the cold 
ſtrengthens and diminiſhes the ſenſibility of the part. 


This remedy was tried for a conſiderable time in one of 


Dr Home's patients without any effect. 2. Nervous 
and tonic medicines ; as the bark, valerian, &c Theſe 
were tried in two of Dr Home's patients, but alſo 
without ſucceſs.” In a third the valerian ſucceeded. 
3- By cold water applied to the head, immerſicn, or 
the ſhower-bath. 4. Cephalics ; as lavender, roſe- 
mary, &c. In ſlight caſes, the ſmell of eau de luce, or 
any itrong volatile alkali, will generally prove a cure. 


A Dangerous Ar RCI of the ESOPHAGUS. 


This diſtemper has only been treated of by Dr 


Munckley, who reckons it one of the moſt deplorable 
diſeaſes of the human body. Its beginning is in ge- 
neral ſo {light as to be ſcarce worth notice, the pa- 
tients perceiving only a ſmall impediment to the ſwal- 
lowing of ſolid food: they uſually continue in this tate 
for many months ; during which, all liquid foods, and 
even ſolids themſelves, when cut ſmall and ſwallowed 


leiſurely, are got down without much difficulty: by 


degrees the evil increaſes, and the paſſage through the 


eſophagus becomes ſo narrow, that not the ſmalleſt ſo- 


lid whatever can paſs through it; but, aiter having 


been detained for ſome time at the part where the ob- 
ſtacle is formed, is returned again with a hollow noiſe 
of a very peculiar kind, and with the appearance of 


convulſion. | 

The ſeat of this malady is ſumetimes near the top of 
the eſophagus, and at other times farther down, nearer 
the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach. In this laſt caie, 
the part of the alimentary tube which is above the ob- 
ſtruction is frequently ſo dilated by the food which is 
detained in it as to be capable of containing a large 


quantity; and the kind of vomiting, by which it is 
again returned through the mouth, comes on ſooner or 


later after the attempt to ſwallow, in proportion ts 
the nearneſs or remoteneſs of the part affected. In the 


laſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, not even liquids themſelves 


can be ſwallowed ſo as to paſs into the ſtomach, and 
the patient dies literally ſtarved to death. 


On the diſſection of ſuch as have died in this WEPY | 


ner, the oeſophagus is found to be conſiderably thick- 
ened ; and in ſome ſo contracted within at the diſeaſed 
part, as ſcarcely to admit the paſſing of a common 
probe; in others, to adhere together in ſuch a manner 
as entirely to cloſe up the paſſage, and not to be ſepa- 
rated without great difficulty. 

He comes next to ſhow what he has found to be the 
moſt efficacious method of treating this diſeaſe, which, 


though not uncommon, yet in general has been conſi- 


dered as incurable. | 5 
_ He claims not the merit of having diſcovered the 


method of cure, but hopes that ſome ſervice may ariſe 


from publiſhing what his experience has confirmed to 
him; having firſt received the hint from another emi- 
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or ſetons; by purgatives; or by determining the fluids Cephal- 


algia. 
— —— 


— 


3 
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'The only medicine; then, from the uſe of which he increaſed It id (ſays 
| algin. has ever found any ſervice, is mercury; and in caſes | that tllis kind of worms, though 


which are recent, and where the ſymptoms have nat 
riſen to any great height, ſmall doſes of mercury given 


every right, and prevented, by purgative medicines, 


from affecting the mouth, have accompliſhed the cure. 


But where the complaint has been of long ſtanding, 


and the ſymptom. has come on of the food's being te- 
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the ſtomach, and in any part of the inteſtines, even to 


blance of each joint to a gourd ſeed, has the name of 


turaed through the mouth, a more powerful method of 
In this caſe he has ne- 
aſt avail in removing any 


treatment becomes neceſſary. 
ver found any thing of the + 
of the ſymptoms, but mercury, uſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to raiſe a gentle but conſtant ſpitting : and this 
method he has purſued with! the happieſt ſucceſs. If 


this method be commenced before the complaint has 
gained too much ground upon the conſtitution, the 
caſe is not to be deſpaired of; and of thoſe who have 


come under his care in this ſtate, by much the greater 
part have received conſiderable benefit from it, and 
e been entirely cured. eee 


The complaint itſelf he obſerves, is not very un- 


common; but there is no inſtance, to his knowledge, 


recorded, of ſucceſs from any other manner of treating 


it, than chat he has recommended. 
WORMS. 


tænia, or tape worm. - | 
The aſcarides have uſually their ſeat in the rectum.— 


The teretes or lumbrici are about a ſpan long, round and 


ſmooth: they are ſeated for the moſt part in the upper 
{mall inteſtines ; but ſometimes they are lodged alſo in 


the rectum.— The tape worms are from two to forty 
feet long, according to the teſtimony of Platerus ; they 
generally poſſeſs the whole tract of the inteſtines, but 


eſpecially the ileum: they very much reſemble a tape 


in their appearance, whence the name cf ape-worm © 
but another ſpecies of this genus, from the reſem- 


the gourd-eworm. | 

In the Medical Tranſactions, Vol. I. Dr Heberden 
gives a very accurate account of the ſymptoms produ- 
ced by the aſcarides, from an eminent phyſician who 


| was troubled with them all his life. They brou gat ON 


an uneaſineſs in the rectum, and an almoſt intolerable - 


itching in the anus; which ſenſations moſt uſually 


came on in the evening, and prevented ſleep for ſeveral 


hours. They were attended with heat, ſometimes ſo 
conſiderable as to produce a ſwelling in the rectum 
both internally and externally; and if theſe ſymptoms 
were not ſoon. relieved, a teneſmus was brought on, 
with a mucous dejection. Sometimes there was a gri- 
ping pain in the lower part of the Abdomen, a little 
above the os pubis. If this pain was very ſevere, a 
bloody mucus followed, in which there was often 
found aſcarides alive. They were alſo ſometimes ſuſ- 
peed of occaſioning diſturbed fleep, and ſome de- 
of head-ach. | | 

On this caſe Dr Heberden obſerves, that the gene- 
ral health of the patient did not ſeem to have ſuffered 
from the long continuance of the diſeaſe, nor the im- 


mediate inconveniences of the diſorder itſelf to have 


red. as any, yet is the leaſt-dangerous. of all. They 
have been known to accompany a perſon through; the 
whole of a long life, without any reaſun to ſuſpec 
that they had haſtened its end. A 

was no remarkable ſickneſs, indigeſtion, giddineſs, pain 
of the ſtomach; nor itching of the noſe, poſſibly theſe 
ſymptoms, where they have happened to be joined with 
the aſcarides, did not properly belong to them, but 
aroſe from ſome other cauſes. There is indeed no one 
gn of theſe worms, but what in ſome patients Will 

wanting.“ 3 3 i 


The abovementioned. patient uſed purging and irri- 
tating. clyſters with very little ſucceſs. One drachm 
and an half of tobacco was infuſed in ſix ounces of 
boiling water; and the ſtrained liquor being given as 
a clyſter, occaſioned a violent pain in the lower part 
of the abdomen, with faintnefs and à cold ſweat: 
this injection, though retained only one minute, ated 
as a ſmart purge, but did little or no good. Lime-- 
water was alſo uſed as a clyſter; which brought on a 
coſtiveneſs, but had no good effect. Six grains of- 


ſalt of ſteel were diſſolved in fix ounces of water, and 
injected. This clyſter in a few minutes occaſioned an 

| aaaäaching in the rectum, griped a little without purging, 
Thoſe infeſting the human body are chiefly of three "Biker 
kinds: the aſcarides, or ſmall round and ſhort white 
worms; the teres, or round and long worm; and the 


and excited: a teneſmus. Some few. aſcarides - were 
brought off with it; but all of them were alive. The 
uneaſy ſenſation in the rectum did not abate till ſome 
warm milk was thrown up. Whenever the teneſmus 
or mucus ſtools were thought worth the taking no- 
tice of, warm milk and oil generally gave immediate 
relief. If purging was neceſſary, the lenient purges, 
ſach as manna with oil, were, in this particular caſe, 
made uſe of: rhubarb was found too Rtimulating.—— 
But, in general, the moſt uſeful purge, and which 
therefore was moſt uſually taken, was cinnabar and 
rhubarb; of each half a drachm: this powder ſeldom 
failed to bring away a mucus as tranſparent as the 
white of an egg, and in this many aſcarides were 
moving about. The cinnabar frequently adhered to 
this mucus, which did not come off in large quanti- 
ties, when a purge was taken without cinnabar. 
Calomel did no more than any other purge which 
operates briſłly would have done; that is, it brought 
away aſcarides, with a great deal of mucus, 
given as a clyſter ſometimes brought off theſe ani- 
malcules : the oil ſwam on the ſurtace of the mucus, 
and the aſcarides were alive and moving in the mucus 
itſelf, which probably hindered the oil from coming 
in contact with them and killing them. | 
The Doctor alfo obſerves, that mucus or ſlime is 
the proper neſt of the aſcarides, in which they live, 
and is perhaps the food by which they are nouriſhed ; 
and it is this mucus which preſerves them unhurt, 
though ſurrounded with many other liquors, the im- 
mediate touch of which would be fatal. It is hard to 
ſatisfy ourſelves by what inſtinct they find it out in 
the human body, and by what means they get at it; 
but it is obſervable in many other parts of nature, as 
well as here, that where there is a fit ſoil for the 
hatching and growth of animals and vegetables, na- 
ture has taken ſufficient care that their ſeeds ſhould 
find the way thither. Worms are ſaid to have been 
found in the inteſtines of infants born dead. Purges, 


by 


he) perhaps univerſally true, Worms. 
as difficult to de cu - 


s in this caſe there 
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by leſſening this ſlime, neyer fail to relieve the pa- 
tient: and it is not unlikely, that the worms which 


are not forced away by this qniekened motion of the 
inteſtines, may, for want ofa proper quantity of it, 


languiſh, and at laſt die; for. if che aſcarides are taken 
out of their mucus, and expoſed to the open air, they 
become motionleſs, and apparestly die in a very ſhort. 


time. Dr. Heberden ſuppoſes that the kind of purge 


always defended by the mucus from the immediate 


action of medieines: and that therefore thoſe purges 

Are the beſt. which act x briſkly, and of which a repe- 

tition can; be moſt; eaſily borne. Purging waters are 

of this ſort, and jalap eſpeeially for children; two or 

more Fame of which, mixed with ſugar, are moſt ea- 
en 


ſily taken, and may be repeated daily. 


From the caſe above- mentioned, and from Dr He- 


berden's obſeryations, we may eaſily ſee why it is ſo 


difficult to deſtroy theſe animals; and why anthelmin- 

tics, greatly celebrated for ſome cures, are yet ſo far 
from being ſpecifics in the diſeaſe. As the worm 
which. reſide in the: cavities of the human body are 
never expoſed to the air, by which all living creatures 
are invigorated, it is evident, that in themſelves they 
| muſt be the moſt . tender 5 and eaſily deſtructible Crea- 
tures imaginable, and much leſs will be requiſne to 


kill them than any of our common inſets. The 
moſt pernicious ſubſtances to any of the common in- 
ſects are oil, cauſtic fixed alkali, lime, and lime-water. 


The oil operates upon them by ſhutting up the pores 
of their bodies; the lime- water, lime, and cauſtic al- 
kali, by diſſolving their very ſubſtance. In the caſe 
of inteſtinal worms, however, the oil can have very 


little effect upon them, as they are defended from it 


by the moiſture and mucus of the inteſtines; the like 
happens with lime - water: and therefore it is neceſſary 


that the medicine ſhould: be of ſuch a nature as to 


deſtroy both mucus and inſects together: for which 
purpoſe the cauſtic fixed alkali is at once ſafe and ef- 


ficacious; nor is it probable that any caſe of worms 
whatever could reſiſt the proper uſe of this medicine. 
A very large doſe of any ſalt indeed will alſo deſtroy 


the mucus and deſtroy the worms; but it is apt to 


inflame and excoriate the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
thus to produce worſe diſtempers than that which it 
was intended to cure. Dr Heberden gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable caſe of a patient cured of worms 


by enormous doſes of common ſalt, after trying many 
other remedies in vain. In February 1757, the pa- 


tient was ſeized with uneommon pains in his ſtomach, 
attended with nauſea, vomiti 


He ſoon became much emaciated, and could neither 


ſtand nor walk upright; his belly grew ſmall. and 


hard, and cloſely retracted, inſomuch that the ſternum 


covered the navel, and the latter could ſearce be diſ- 


covered or felt by the finger: his urine was always 
milky, and ſoon depoſited a thick white ſediment; his 
excrements. were very bard and lumpy, reſembling 
thoſe of ſheep, only. of a brown colour ; nor had he 
ever a ſtool without ſome medicine or other to pro- 
cure it. In this ſituation! he continued four years; 
during which time he had been in an infirmary, at- 
tended by eminent phyfictans, but was diſmiſſed as in- 


and conſtipation of 
bowels, and an almoſt total loſs of ſleep and appetite: 
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curable, At laſt he was adviſed by a neighbour to Worms. 
drink ſalt and water, as he ſaid he knew one cured 


by it who had for many years been afflicted with the 


ſame kind of pains in the belly and ſtomach. As his 


diſtemper was now almoſt inſupportable, he willingly 


tried the experiment. 'T'wo pounds of common falt 


were diſſolved. in as little water as poſſible, all which 
he drank in leſs than an hour. 
made uſe of is of ſome conſequence in the cure of all 
other worms as well as aſcarides 3 the animals being 


Soon afterwards he 


found himſelf greatly oppreſſed at the ſtomach, grew 


extremely ſiek, and vomited violently; on the fourth 
; training he brought up about half a pint of ſmall 


worms, part aſcarides, and the reſt reſembling thoſe 
worms which are called the bott, and frequently met 


with in the ſtomach of horſes, but much ſmaller, and 


about, the ſize of a grain of wheat. The ſalt. ſoon 


began to operate downwards, and he had five or ſix 
very copious tetid ſtools, tinged with blood; and in 
them diſcharged near an equal quantity of the ſame 


kind of worms he had vomited. Being greatly fa- 


tigued with the violence of the operations, he fell into 


a. calm ſleep, which laſted two hours, during which 
he ſweated profuſely, and awoke much reireſhed. 


Inſtead of his uſual pains, he new, only complained of 
ullet, ſtomach, and 
ble thirſt; to allay 


a rawneſs and ſoreneſs of Eis 
bowels, with an almoſt unquenc 
which, he drank large quantities of cold water, whey, 


butter-milk, or whatever he could get. The urine he 
now paſſed was ſmall in quantity, and rendered with 
very great difficulty, being highly ſaturated with the 
ſalt, from whence aroſe a molt troubleſome dyſuria 
and ſtrangury. However, theſe ſymptoms gradually 
abated by a free uſe of the liquors abovementioned ; . 
and on the third morning he was ſo well recovered, 
that he took two pounds more of ſalt, diſſolved in the 


like quantity of water. The effects were nearly ſtmi- 


lar to the former; only that molt of the worms were 


now burſt, and came away with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſlime and mucus. The drought, ſtrangury, &c. 
returned with their former violence, but ſoon yielded 
to the old treatment. He ſweated very copiouſly for 
three days, ſlept eaſily, and by that time could ex- 


tend his body freely: on the fifth day he left his bed, 


and, though very weak, could walk upright; his 


ſtre and appetite ſoon returned, and he became 
robu 


and well. | 

The anthelmintic medicines which have been recom- 
mended: by.one perſon or other, are in a manner innu- 
merable; but the principal are, | 


1. Puickfilver. This is very efficacious againſt all 
kinds of worms, either taken in the form of calomel 
or corroſive ſublimate. Even the crude metal boiled in 


water and the water drunk, has been recommended as 


an almoſt certain cure. But this, it is evident, can 


receive no impregnation from the mercury. If, there - 


fore, it have any effect, it muſt be from ſome foreign 


and accidental impregnation. In moſt inſtances there 
can be no objection to mercury, but only that it is 


not endowed with any attznuating quality whereby 
the mucus in which theſe inſects reſide. can be diſ- 


ſolved. It therefore fails in many caſes, though it 
will moſt certainly deſtroy worms where it can get 
at them. 


2. Powder. of tin. This was for ſome time cele- 


drated as a ſpecific; and indeed we may reaſonably 
expect good effects from it; as by its weight and 


grittineſs 
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— rains from the coats of the inteſtinal canal, in which 
caſe they are eaſily evacuated by purgatives.” In 
order to produce any conſiderable effects, it mult be 
given in a large doſe, © os 

3. Grofſrea-inermis, or cabbage bark. This reme- 
dy is uſed by the inhabitants of Jamaica. The 
firſt account of it which appeared in Britain was 
publiſhed in the Phyſical and Literary Effays, vol. 
ii. by Mr Duguid ſurgeon in that iſland. He ac- 
quaints us, that the inhabitants of Jamaica, young 
and old, white and black, are much infeſted wit! 


worms, eſpecially the long round ſort; the reaſon 


of which, he thinks, is the quantity of fweet viſ⸗ 


of ſeven months old, Who died of vomiting and 


convulſions, twelve large worms were found; one of 
them filled the appendix vermiſormis, and three of 


them were intwiſted in fach a manner as to block up | 


the valvula Tulpii, 16 that nothing could paſs from the 
guts. — The ee dee, how 


ſmall to the great | 
ever, he tells us, is a ſafe and effectual remedy, and 
the moſt powerful vermifuge yet known; and that 
it frequently brings away as many worms by ſtool as 
would fill a large hat. He owns that it has ſometimes 
violent effects; 1 this he aſcribes to the negroes who 


make the decoction (in which form the bark is uſed), 


and not to the remedy itſelf. . 

Mr Anderſon, ſurgeon in Edinburgh, has alſo given 
an account of this bark and its operation, in a letter 
to Dr Duncan, publiſked in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Commentaries, volume iv. p. $4. From this ac- 
count it appears, that there are two different kinds 

of bark; the one much paler than the other: the 
pale kind operates much more violently than the other. 
It often occafiens looſe ſtools, great nauſea, and 
ſuch like ſymptoms, attended wah great uneaſineſs 


in the belly: in one or two inſtances it was ſuſ- 


pected of inducing ſyncope. The darker coloured 
kind reſembles the caſſia lignea, though it is of a 
much coarſer texture. Anderſon 
thinks, may be exhibited in any caſe where an an- 
thelmintic is neceſſary; the dangerous ſymptoms might 
have followed either from the uſe of the firſt kind, or 
from an.over-doſe of the ſecond. The uſual method of 
preparing the medicine is by boiling two ounces and a 
Half of the bark in two quarts of water to a pint and a 
half. Of this a tea-ſpoonful may be given at firſt in the 
morning, gradually increaſing the quantity till we 
come to four or five table ſpoonfuls in a day. 

_ Exhibited in this manner, Mr Anderſon informs us, 
that he never ſaw it produce any violent ſymptoms, 
and has experienced the beſt effects from it as an an- 
thelmintic. After the uſe of this decoction for eight 
or nine mornings ſucceſſively, a doſe of jalap with 
calomel muſt be given, which ſeldom fails to bring 
away the worn.s, ſome dead, ſome alive. If at any 
time the decoction produce more than one or two 


looſe ſtools, a few drops of liquid laudanum may 


— 


Worms, grittineſs it rubs off the mucus and worms it con- be given; and, in general, Mr Anderſon" gave 15 


This kind, Mr Anderſon 


When 
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or 20 drops of the ſpirit'of lavender wich each doſe. ore 
In a letter from Dr Ruſh, profeſſor of chemiſtry 

at Philadelphia, to. Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, the 

following account is given of another preparation of 

this medicine.“ It has long (ſays he) been à com- 

plaint among phyſicians, that we have no bermifüge 

medicine which can be depended upon. Even calomel 

fails in many caſes where there are the moſt pathop- © 

nomonic ſigns of worms in the bowels.” But this com- 


plaint, it is hoped, is now at an end. The phyſicians © 


of Jamaica Have lately found, that the cabbage-bark,- 
as it is called in the Weſt Indies, made into à fyrup 


1 with brown ſugar, is an infallible antidote” to them. 
cid vegetables which they eat. On diſſecting a child 


I have uſed above $0 pounds of it, and have never 
found it fail in one inſtance.” The fyrup is pleaſant}; it 
ſometimes pukes, and always purges, the firſt or ſe- 
can title it . Nen, oo et ee 
Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, however, the 
cabbage-bark (4) hath not come into general uſe in 
Britain. But diſeaſes from the feretes, or lumbrici 
as they are often called, the ſpecies of worm againſt : 
which this bark is employed, much leſs frequently 


occur than in ſome other countries. When they do 
occur, in almoſt every inſtance they readily yield to 


more gentle and ſafe anthelmintics ; and the worms 
may not only be expelled by calomel, but by the ve- 
getable bitters; as the powder of the ſemen ſantoni- 
cum, or the like. . 
4. Couhage, or cow-itch. This is the Dolichos uren. 
or pruriens of Linnæus; and the principles on which 
it acts have been already explained under the ar- 
ticle Dor ichos. It is ſomewhat limilar to the pow- 
der of tin, but bids fair for being more efficacious. 
It might at firſt appear to occur as objections to this 
medicine, that by the hairs of it entangling them- 
ſelves with one another, calculi might be formed in 
the inteſtines, or obſtructions equally bad; or if the 
ſharp points and hooks with which it abounds were 
to adhere to the nervous coats of the inteſtines them- 
ſelves, they might occaſion a fatal irritation, which 
could not be removed by any means whatever. But 
from the experience of thoſe who have employed it 
extenſively in practice, it would appear, that theſe ob- 


jections are entirely theoretical; and that it may be 


employed with perfect ſafety. The ſpiculæ, gently 


ſcraped off from a ſingle pod, and mixed with ſyrup 


or melaſſes, are taken for a doſe in the morning faſting. 
It. 1s repeated in this manner for two or three days 
without any ſenſible operation; but even a very ſlight 


purgative taken afterwards has been found to diſ- 


charge an almoſt incredible quantity of worms. And 
aecording to Dr Bancroft, who has given a very par- 
ticular account of its uſe in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Guaiana, it is one of the ſafeſt and moſt certain an- 


thelmintics yet diſcovered ; but, as well as the bark 


of the Ceeſfræu, it has hitherto : been very little uſed 
in Britain, probably from its not being neceſſar x. 


5. Iadian pink. The plant, which in the * — 


| naica 
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F a) The molt accurate account of this vegetable, and its effects, has been given by Dr Wright in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, of which the reader will find a ſhort view under the article Gegſæa, in the order of 
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Worts. | niarilandica_and Linnæus, is alſo an American plant, 


and-was firſt recommended in the Edinburgh Phyſical, ſhe 
and Literary Eſſays by Dr Garden of Charleſtown in 


South Carolina. He is of opinion that a vomit ought 


always to precede the uſe of it; and informs us, that 


half a drachm of it purges as briſkly as the ſame 


quantity of rhubarb, At other times he has known 


je large quantity; In ſuch caſes it becomes ne- 
ceſſar 


ſome | 


it produce no effect on the belly though given in 


y. to add a grain or two of ſweet mercury, or 
ins of rhubarb ; but then it is leſs effica- 


cious than when it proves purgative without addition, 


The uſe of it, however, in {mall doſes, is by no means 
ſafe; as it frequently produces giddineſs, dimneſs of 


- ſight, convulſions, &. The addition of a purgative, 


indeed, prevents theſe effects; but at the ſame time, 


as already obſerved, it diminiſhes the virtue of the 


medicine. The Doctor therefore recommends large 


_ doſes, as from them he never knew any other effect 


the variety of caſes in which they can occur, 


than the. medicine's proving emetic or violently ca- 


thartic. The doſe is from 12 to 60 or 70 grains of 


the root in ſubſtance, or two, three, or four drachms 
of the infuſion, twice a-day. | 


This medicine bas alſo had its day, and is now 
very far from being conſidered as a ſpecific, From 
what has been already obſerved, it mult pretty clear- 
ly appear, that powder of tin, cow-itch, or fixed 
alkaline falts, bid faireft for deſtroying worms in all 
Alka- 
lies indeed have been but lttle tried. We have 
known one caſe in which all the complaints have 
been removed by a fingle doſe : we have alſo an in- 
ſtance of their efficacy, in an extraordinary caſe 
of a worm bred in the liver, mentioned -in the 24d 
volume of the Medical Obſervations. The patient 
had a violent pain in the fide, and ſometimes in the 


| ſhoulder, as the worm ſhifted its place; but, on the 


application of a lixivial pouitice, the pain went out of 
the ſide entirely, and kept in the ſhoulder for ſome 
weeks. | I 

The long round worms ſeem to be the moſt dan- 
gerous which infeſt the human body, as they often 
pierce. through the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thus 
bring on a miſerable death. The common ſymptoms of 


them are nauſea, vomiting, looſeneſs, fainting, ſlender 
intermitting pulſe, itching of the noſe, and epileptic 


fits. By the conſumption of the chyle they produce 
hunger, paleneſs, weakneſs, coſtiveneſs, tumor of the 
abdomen, eructations, and rumbling of the inteſtines ; 
but it is from the perforation of the inteſtines that 
the diſeaſe proves ſo frequently fatal. A child may 
be known to have worms from his cold tempera- 
ment, paleneſs of the countenance, livid eye-lids, 
hollow eyes, itching of the noſe, voracity, ſtartings, 
and grinding of the teeth in ſleep; and more eſpecial- 
ly by a very fetid breath. Very frequently, how- 
ever, they are voided by the mouth and anus, in which 
caſe there is no room for doubt. In the Medical 
Commentaries, vol. II. we have an account of the in- 
teſtines being perforated by a worm, and yet the pa- 


tient recovered. The patient was a woman troubled 


with an inflammation in the lower part of the abdo- 
men. The pain was ſo violent, that for ſix days ſhe 
ſlept none at all; the tumor then broke, diſcharged 
upwards of a pound of thin watery ſanies, immediately 


aſter which the excrements followed. The next day 
was extremely low ; her pulſe could ſcarcely be 


felt; the extremities were cold ; and there was a con- 


ſiderable diſcharge from the wound, which had alrea- 
dy begun to mortify. She got a decoction of the bark 
with wine, which alleviated the ſymptoms ; but in 
removing the mortified parts a worm was found amon; 
them nine inches long, and as thick as an eagle's quil 
By proper applications, the diſcharge of excrements 


ceaſed, and ſhe recovered perfect health. She was 


ſenſible of no accident giving riſe to the inflammation; 

ſo that in all probability it aroſe entirely from the 

worm itſelf. | | | 
"The tenia, or tape-worm, as it is called, is one of 


thoſe moſt difficult to be removed from the human bo- 


dy. It is of two kinds, tenia ſolium and tænia lata; 
for a deſcription of which ſee the article Tax1a.— 
The reaſon of its being ſo difficult to cure, is, that 


though portions of it are apt to break off and be diſ- 
charged, it is endowed with a power of reproduction, 
ſo that the patient is little or nothing better. The 


ſymptoms occaſioned by it are not different from thoſe 
above deſcribed. A ſpecific againſt the teænia lata hath 
been lately ſo much celebrated in France, that the king 
thought proper to purchaſe it from the proprietor 
(Madam Noutfer), and the account of it has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr Simmons. The patients. 
are required to obſerve no particular regimen till the 
day betore they take the ſpecific. That day they are 
to take nothing after dinner till about 7 o'clock ; after 
which, they are to take the following ſoup : Take 
a pint and an half of water, two or three ounces of 
good freſh- butter, and two ounces of bread cut into 
thin ſlices: add to this ſalt enough to ſeaſon it, and 
then boil it to the conſiſtence of panada.” About a 
quarter of an hour after this, they take a biſcuit and a 
glaſs of white-wine, either pure or mixed with water; 
or even water alone, if they have not been accuſtomed 
to wine. If the patient has not been to ſtool that day, 
(which, however, is not uſual with patients in this 
way), the following clyſter is to be injected. © Take 
a ſmall quantity of the leaves of mallows, and boil them 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, mixing with it a little 
ſalt, and when ſtrained off add two ounces of oil 
olive.” Next morning, about eight or nine hours after 
the ſupper abovementioned, the ſpecific is to be taken. 
This is no other than two or three drachms of the root 
of male fern, polypodium filix mas of Linnzus, ga- 
thered in autumn, and reduced to fine powder. It is 
to be taken in any diſtilled water, or in common wa- 


ter. This medicine is apt to occaſion a nauſea: to 


avoid which, Madam Noufter allows her patients to 
chew any thing that is agreeable, but forbids any 
thing to be ſwallowed ; or they may {ſmell to vinegar, 
to JOY the ſickneſs : but if, notwithſtanding this, 
the ſpecific be thrown up, a treſh doſe muſt be ſwal- 
lowed as ſoon as the fickneſs is gone off, and then 
they mult try to ſleep. About two hours after this 
the following bolus is to be taken. © Take of the pa- 
nacea of mercury 14 times ſublimed, and ſelect reſin 
of ſcammony, each ten grains; of freſh and good gam- 
boge, fix or ſeven grains: reduce each of theſe ſub-. 
ſtances ſeparately into powder, and then mix them with 
ſome conſerve into a bolus.” This compoſition is to 
be ſwallowed at two different times, waſhing it down 


with 


Nay * 


Worms. with one or two diſhes of weak green 
OY the patient muſt walk about his chamber. When the 


tea, after which 


bolus begins to operate, he is to take a diſh! of the 
fame tea occafionally, until the: worm be erpelled; 
then, and not before, Madame Nouffer gives him broth 
or ſoup, and he is directed to dine as is uſual after ta- 
king phyſic. After dinner he may either lye down or 
walk out, taking eare to conduct himſelf diſcreetly, 
to eat but little ſupper, and to avoid every ching that 
is not of eaſy digeſtion. GO de 
The cure then is complete; but it is not always ef- 
fected with the ſame quiekneſs in every ſubject. He 
who has not kept down the whole bolus, or who is not 


ſufficiently purged by it, ought to take, four hours af- 


ter it, from two to eight drachms of Epſom ſalt dif- 
ſolved in boiling water. The doſe of this ſalt may be 
varied according to the temperament and other cir- 
cumſtances of the patient. es 

If the worm ſhould not come away in a bundle, but 
in the form of a thread (which particularly happens 
when the worm is involved in much tenacious mueus), 
the patient muſt continue to fit upon the cloſe ſtool! 


_ without attempting to draw it away, drinking at the 
ſame time warm weak tea: ſometimes this alone is not 


ſufficient, and the patient is obliged to take - another 
doſe of purging ſalt, but without varying his poſition 
till the worm be wholly expelled. 

It is unuſual for patients who have kept down both 
the ſpecific and purging doſe, not to diſcharge the 
worm before dinner-time. This, however, ſometimes 
happens when the dead worm remains in large bundles 
in the inteſtines, ſo that the fæces becoming more 
mpid towards the end of the purging, paſs by it 
without drawing it wich them. The patient may in 
this caſe eat his dinner; and it has been obſerved, that 
the ſood, joined to the uſe of a elyſter, has brought 
about the expulſion of the worm. DO] 

Sometimes the worm is brought away by the action 


of the ſpecific alone, before the patient has taken the 


purging bolus: when this happens, Madame Nont- 
fer gives only two-thirds of it, or ſubſtitutes the ſalt 
in its ſtead. | 
Patients muſt not be alarmed by any ſenfation of 
heat or uneaſineſs they may feel during the action of 
the remedy, either before or aſter a copious evacua- 
tion, or jult as they are about to void the worm. 
Theſe ſenſations are tranſitory, and go off of their own 
accord, or by the aſſiſtance of the vapour of vinegar 
drawn 1n at the noſe. | 3 55 $A 
They who have vomited both the ſpecific and bolus, 
or who have kept down ouly a part of them, ſome- 
times do not void the worm that day. Madame Nont- 
fer therefore dire&s them to take again that night the 
ſoup, the wine and biſcuit; and if-eircumſtances re- 
quire it, the elyſter. If the worm do not come away 
during the night; ſhe gives them early the next morn- 
ing another 'doſe of the ſpecific, and, two hours after- 
wards, fix drachms or an ounce of purging ſalt, re- 
peating the whole proceſs of the preceding day; ex- 
cepting the bolus, which ſhe ſuppreſſes. 
She obſerves, that very hot weather diminiſhes in 
ſome degree the action ot her remedy; fhe therefore 
preſers the month of September for adminiſtering it; 


but as ſhe has not been always able to chooſe the ſea- 


ſon, and has been ſometimes obliged to undertake the 
b | 2 
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cure of patients im the botteſt days of ſummer, fe "Worm. 
then gave her ſpecific very curly in the morning g 


3 this precaution ſhe. ſaw 0 difference in 
J A »» 0 

On the day appointed for the trial of this medicine 
before the commiſſioners nominated by the king f 
France, it was exhibited to five different perſons ; bit 

only one of them was certainly known to have the ens 
1ata by having diſcharged parts ef it before. That 
perſon was cured; the ſeeond volded a portibn of the 
tenia ſolium ; the third ſome Au ,,? with a part df 
the ſæenia ſoliam; the fourth and fifth veĩded no worms; 
but the laſt conſidered much of the viſcid ſlime he 
voided" to be worms in a diſſalved ſtatwe. 

This trial was thought fufficient to aſeertain the ef. 
ficacy of the meditine, and further trials were made 
by thoſe to whom the ſecret was communicated. The 
firſt voĩded two tænia, after much vomiting and 18 or 
20 ſtools; the ſecond had no vomiting, but was as 
violently purged, and diſcharged tWwoͤo worms; the third 
bad 20 copious ſtools during che night, and diſchaged 
che worm in the morning; and che fifth was effected 
in much the ſame manner. Some others who were 


not relieved, were ſuppoſed not to have à tænia. 


I his ſpecific, however, is not to be conſidered as a 
new diſcovery ; the efficacy of fern in caſes of tenia 
having been known long ago. Theophraſtus preſcribes 
its root, in doſes of four drams, given in water ſweet- 
ened with honey, as uſeful in expelling flat worms. 
Dioſcorides orders it in the ſame doſe, and adds, that 
its effects are more certain when it is mixed with four 
oboli (40 grains) of ſeammony or black hellebore; he 
Particularly requires that garlie ſhould be taken be- 
fore hand. Pliny, Galen, Oribaſius, and 'Atrius, a- 
{cribe this ſame virtue to fern; and are followed in this 
by Avicenna, and the other Arabian, phyſicians. ' Dor- 
ſtenius, Valerias Cordus, Dodonzus, Mathiolus, Da- 
lechampius, who commented on Dioſcorides, or co- 
pied him in many things, all mention the fern-root 
as a ſpecific againſt the tænia. Sennertus, and Burnet 
after him, recommended in'fimilar cafes an infuſion of 
this plant, or a dram of its powder for young perſons, 
and three dramsfor adults, Simon Paulus, quoted by 
Ray and Geoffroy, conſiders it as the moſt efficacious 
of all poiſons againſt the flat worm, and as being the 
baſis of all the ſecret remedies extolled by emperics in 
that diſeaſe. Andry (gener. des Vert, p. 246, 249) 
prefers diſtilled fern - water to the root in powder, or 
he employs it only in the form of an opiate, or mixed 
with other ſubſtan ces. | oh 
Theſe are not the only authors who have mention- 
ed the tænia; many others have deſcribed this worm, 
the ſymptoms it excites, and the treatment proper to 
expel it. Almoſt all of them mention the fern-root, 
but at the ſame time they point out other remedies as 
poſſeſſuig equal efficacy. Amongſt theſe we find the 
bark of the root of the mulberry tree, the juice of the 
-auricula murus, the roots of chamielion niger, ginger, 
vedoary; decoctions of mugwort, ſouthernwood, worm- 
wood, penny-royal, origanum, hy ſſop, and in general 
of all bitter and aromatic plants, &c. Some of them 
direct the ſpecific to be fimply mixed and taken in 
wine or honey and water; others join to it the uſe 
of ſome purgative remedy, Which they ſay adds to its 
efficacy. Oribaſius, Sylvius, &c. diſtinguiſh the To. 
| ci 
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Worms. ciſie that kills the worm, from the purgative that eva - more than one of theſe worms; and for this reaſon it Worms. 
cute it, and dire& them to be given at different has been named ſolitary worm, which, being once re? 
times. | Sennertus gives a very ſatisfactory reaſon for moved, could never be renewed or replaced by a ſe- 
adopting this method. If we give, ſays he, the pur- cond ; but experience has proved, that this notion is 
- pative medicine and the ſpecific at the ſame time, the an ill-founded prejudice, and we know that ſometimes 
latter will be haſtily carried off before it can have ex- theſe worms ſucceed each other, and that ſometimes 
erted its. powers on the worm: whereas, if we give many of them exiſt together. 'T'wo living tæniæ have 
the ſpecific firſt, and thus weaken the: worm, it will frequently been expelled from the ſame patient. Dr 
collect itſelf into a bundle, and being brought away De Haen (Rat. Med. tom. viii. p. 157.) relates an in- 
dy means of the purge, the patient will be cured. The ance of a woman who voided 18 tæniæ at once. In 
cute will be more ſpeedy if the prime vie have been theſe caſes the ſymptoms are uſually more alarming ; 
' previouſly. lubricated. , Theſe precautions are all of and the appetite becomes exceflive, becauſe theſe 
them eſſential to the ſucceſs of the remedy, nor are worms derive all their nouriſhment from the chyle. If 
_ they neglected by Madame Nouffer in her method of too auſtere and HI judged a regimen deprives them cf 
treatment. The panada and injection ſhe preſcribes this, they may be expected to attack even the mem- 
the night before, to lubricate the inteſtines, and pre- branes of the inteſtines themſelves. This evil is to be 
| pare the prime we. The fern-root, taken in the avoided by eating frequently. TV 5 
morning, kills and detaches the worm: of this the Such are the precautions indicated in this diſeaſe. 
patients ure ſenſible by the ceſſation of the pain in the The ordinary vermifuge remedies commonly procured 
ſtomach, and by the weight that is felt in the lower only a palliative cure, perhaps becauſe they were too 
belly. The purgative bolus adminiſtered two hours often improperly adminiſtered. But the efficacy of 
after this, procures a complete evacuation ; it is com- the preſent remedy, in the opinion of the French 
poſed of ſubſtances that are at once purgative and ver- phyſicians, ſeems to be ſufficiently confirmed by expe- 
ifuge, and which, even when adminiſtered alone, by rience. To the above account, however, it ſeems 
different phyſicians, ſometimes ſucceeded in expelling proper to ſubjoin the following obſervations by Dr 
' the worm, If this purgative appear to be too ſtrong, Simmons. | | 
the reader is deſired to recollect, that it produced no A Swiſs phyſician, of the name of Herrenſchwand, 
ill effects in either of the caſes that came under the more than 20 years ago, acquired no little celebrity 
+ obſervation of the phyſicians appointed to make the by diſtributing a compoſition ot which he ſtyled him- 
trials, and that in one of thoſe caſes, by diminiſhing ſelf the Inventor, and which was probably of the ſame 
the doſe, they evidently retarded the-evacuations.— nature as Madame Nouffer's. Several very eminent 
| Regard however, they obſerve, is to be had both to the men, as Tronchin, Hovius, Bonnet, Crammer, and o- 
age and the temperament of the patient, and the thers, have written concerning the effects of this re- 
treatment ſhould always be direQed by a prudent and medy. It ſeems that Dr Herrenſchwand uſed to give 
. ienced phyſician, who may know how to vary a powder by way of preparation, the night before he 
che proportions of the doſe as circumſtances may re- adminiſtered his ſpecific. Nothing could be ſaid with 
quire. If the purgative be not of ſufficient ſtrength, certainty concerning the compoſition either of one or 
the worm, after being detached by the ſpecific, re- the other. The treatment was ſaid ſometimes to pro- 
mains too long a time in the inteſtines, and becoming duce moſt violent effects, and to leave the patients in 
" foon be, is brought away only in detached por- a valetudinary ſtate. Dr De Haen was diſſuaded by 


tions: on the other hand, if the purgative be too his friends from uſing it, becauſe it diſordered the pa- 
ſtrong, it occaſions too much irritation, and evacua- tients too much. It will be readily conceived, now 
tions that cannot fail to be inconvenient. | that we are acquainted with Madame Nouffer's method 
Madame Nouffer's long experience has taught her that theſe effects were occaſioned wholly by the pur- 
to diſtinguiſh all theſe circumſtances with fingular gative bolus. . It is not ſtrange, that reſin of ſcam- 


_ adroitnels. | bk - mony or jalap, combined with mercurius dulcis and 
© - "This method of cure is, as we have ſeen, copied in gamboge, all of them in ſtrong doſes, ſhould in many 
2 great meaſure from the ancients : it may be poſſible ſubjects occaſion the greateſt diſorders. It ſeems like- 

to produce the ſame effects by varying the remedies; ly, however, that much of the ſucceſs of the remedy 
but the manner of applying them is by no means in- depends on the uſe of a draſtic purge. Some of the 
different ; we ſhall be always more certain of ſucceſs, ancients who were. acquainted with the virtues of the 

if the inteſtines be previouſly evacuated, and if the fern-root, obſerved that its efficacy was increaſed by 
ſpecific be given ſome time before the purgative bolus. ſcammony. Reſinous purges eſpecially when com- 
It is to this method that Madame Nouffer's conſtant bined with mercury, have often been given with ſuc- 
ſueceſs is attributed. eeſs in cafes of fenia. Dr De Haen faw a worm of 
Fler remedy has likewiſe ſome power over the tenia this ſort five ells long expelled by the reſin of jalap 
 folium; but as the rings of this worm ſeparate from alone. Dr Gaubius knew a woman who had taken a 
each other more eaſily than thoſe of the tenia lata, it variety of anthelmintic remedies without any effect, 

is almoſt impoſſible for it to be expelled entire. It though ſhe had voided a portion of tenia an ell and an 
will be neceſlary therefore to repeat the treatment ſe- half long previous to the uſe of theſe medicines : but 
veral times, till the patient ceaſe to void any portions at length, after taking a purge of ſingular ſtrength, 
of worms. It muſt likewiſe be repeated, if, after the ſhe voided the worm entire. any other inſtances of 
© expulſion of one teria ſolium, another ſhould be gene - the ſame kind are to be met with in authors. Other 
rated in the inteſtinal canal. This laſt caſe is ſo rare, remedies have occaſionally been given wich ſucceſs. 
- that it has been ſuppoſed that no perſon can have In Sweden, it has been a practice to drink ſeveral 
Vor. XI. 0 ; 8 X x | gallons 
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Wormr. gallons of cold water, and then to take ſome draſtic 


idix, 


* 


this cannot be done, to change its deſtructive nature 


408 


pains about the navel. 


purge. 
3 zoo ells expelled from a Ruſſian by means of 
the vitrialum martis, All theſe methods, however have 
been too often ineffectual,” | 

From ſore late accounts, there is reaſon to believe 
that Dr Herrenichwand's remedy for teria does not {6 
exactly agree with that of Madame Nouffer as Dr Sim- 
mons ſeems to imagine. According to the account 
given us by a gentleman who had his information from 


Dr Herrenſchwand hiraſelf, it conſiſts entirely of gam- 
boge and fixed vegetable alkali. e 


of POISONS. 


po Tex have all been treated of already, except the 


bites and ſtings of ſerpents, ſcorpions, &c. Accord- 


: ing to Dr Mead, the ſymptoms: which follow the bite 
0 


a viper are, an acute pain in the place wounded, 
with a ſwelling, at firſt red, but afterwards livid, which 


by degrees ſpreads farther to the neighbouring parts; 
with great faintneſs, and a quick, low, and ſometimes 
interrupted pulſe; great ſickneſs at ſtomach, with bi- 


lions convulfive vomitings, cold fweats, and ſometimes 
Frequently a ſanious liquor 
runs from the ſmall wound, and little puſtules are 
raiſed about it: the colour of the whole ſkin in lefs 


chan an hour is changed yellow, as if the patient had 
che jaundice. 


Theſe ſymptoms are very frequently 
followed by death, eſpecially if the climate be hot, 
and the animal of a large ſize. This is not, however, 


the caſe with all kinds of ſerpents. Some, we are aſ- 


ſured, kill by a fatal ſleep; others are ſaid to produce 
an univerſal hemorrhagy and diſſolution of the blood; 
and others an unquenchable thirſt. But of all the 


ſpecies of ferpents hitherto known, there is none whoſe 
bite is more expeditiouſly fatal than that of the rattle- 


ſnake. Dr Mead tells us, that the bite of a large 
ſerpent of this kind killed a dog in a quarter of a mi- 
nute ; and to the human fpecies they are almoſt equally 
fatal. Of this ſerpent it is ſaid, that the bite makes 
the perſon's ſkin become ſpotted all over like the ſkin 


of the ſerpent; and that it has fuch a motion as if 


there were innumerable living ſerpents below it. But 


this is probably nothing more than a diffolution of the 


blood, by which the ſkin becomes ſpotted as in pe- 
techial fevers, at the fame time that the muſcles oy 


be convulſed as in the diſtemper called hieransſos, which 
was formerly chought to be the effect of evil ſpirits: 
but it is even not improbable that obſervers have been 
ſomewhat aided by fancy and ſuperſtition when they 


thought that they detected ſuch appearances. 
It has juſtly appeared ſurpriſing to philoſophers, 
how ſuch an inconfiderable quantity of matter as the 


matter muſt neceſſarily be uncertain ; neither can they 
contribute any thing towards the cure. It is certain 


that the perſon produces a gangrenous diſpoſition of the 


part itſelf, and likewiſe ſeemingly of the reſt of the 
body; and that the original quantity of poiſon con- 


tinues ſome time before it exerts all its power on the 


patient, as it is known that removing part of the poĩ- 
ſorous matter by ſuction will alleviate the ſymptoms, 
The indications of cure then are three, 1. To re- 
move the poiſonous matter from the body: Or, 2. If 


wound: And, 3. To countera@ the effects of that 
portion already received into the ſyſtem... 
The poiſonous matter can only be removed from 


the body by ſucking the wound either by the mouth, 


or by means of a cupping - glaſs; but the former is 
probably the more efficacious, as the faliva will in 
ſome meaſure dilute and perhaps abtund the poiſon. 


Mead directs the perſon who fucks the wound to hold 


warm oil in his mouth, to prevent inflammation of the 


lips and tongue: but as bites of this kind are moſt 


likely to happen in the fields, and at a diſtance from 


houſes, the want of oil-ought by no means ought to re- 
tard the operation, as the delay of a few minutes might 
prove of the moſt-fatal conſequence ; and it appears 
from Dr Mead's experiments, that the takin 


g the 
poiſon of a viper into the undiluted, is attended 
with no worſe conſequences than that of raifing a ſlight 


inflammation. A quiek exciſion of the part might alſo 
be OE very preat Rovigees! bf ! 
The only way of anſwering the ſecond indication 
is, by deſtroying the poiſon 


| | — by a red-hot iron, 
or the application of alkaline falts, which have the 
power of immediately altering the texture of all ani- 


mal-fubſtances to which they are applied, provided 


they are not covered by the ſkin; and as long as the 


poiſon is not totally abſorbed into the ſyſtem, theſe 


muſt certainly be uſe. ooo} ih Ges > 
To anfwer the third indication, Dr Mead recom- 
mends a vomit of ipecacuanha, encouraged in the 
working with oil and warm water. The 


it gives to the nerves, whereby the irregular ſpaſms 
indo which their whole ſyſtem might be drawn are 
prevented. After this the patient muſt go to bed, 
and a fweat muſt be procured by cordial medicines ; 
by which the remaining effects of the poiſon will be 
carried off. . „ 

It has been confidently aſſerted by many, that the 


American Indians are poſſeſſed of ſome ſpecific remedy 


by which they can eaſily cure the bite of a rattle-ſnake. 


But Mr Cateſby, who muſt have had many opportu- 


nities of knowing this, poſitively denies that they have 
any ſuch medicine. - They make applications indeed, 
and ſometimes the patient recovers ;. but theſe reco- 
veries he aſeribes to the ſtrength of nature overeomin 


the poiſon, more than to the remedies made uſe of. 


He ſays, they are very acute in their prognoſties whe- 
ther a perſon that is bit will die or not; and when 
they happen to receive a bite in certain parts of the 
body, when the teeth of the animal enter a large vein, 
for inſtance, they quietly reſign themſelves to their 
fate, without attempting any thing for their own re- 
lief. Indeed, ſo violent and quick is the operation of 
this poiſon, that unleſs the antidote be mſtantly ap- 


plied, the perſon will die before he can get to a houſe. 


It would feem therefore eligible for thoſe who are in 


danger of ſuch bites, to carry along with them ſome 
ſtrong alkaline ley, or dry alkaline falt, or both, | 


which could be inſtantly clapt on the wound, and by 
its diflolving power would deſtroy both che poiſon 
and the infected parts. Strong cordials alſo, ſuch ns 
ardent ſpirits, volatile alkali, &c. might poſſibly ex- 
eite the languid powers of nature, and enable her 3 


. 
fects of this, he ſays, are owing to the ſhake which 


Boerhaave ſays, that he himſelf faw a fænia by ſome powerful and penetrating application to tbe 


| Appendix. 


*Boiſons, expel the enemy, which would otherwiſe prove too 


— — 


nn n 
y * 


powerful. This ſeems to be ſomewhat confirmed from 
the account we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of a gentleman bit by a rattle- ſnake, who was more 


relieved by a poultice of vinegar and vine-aſhes put to 


commended by 


diſeaſe, he ſays, frequently follows hzmorrhagy 


quantity, he mixed it with mucilage 


His wound than any thing elſe, The vine-aſhes being 
of an alkaline nature, muſt have ſaturated the vinegar, 
= that no part of the cure could be attributed to 


on the other hand, the aſhes themſelves could not 


Have been fatarated by the fmall quantity of acid ne- 


ceſſary to form them into a poultice; of conſequence 
they muſt have operated by their alkaline quality. 


Soap. ley, therefore, or very ſtrong ſalt of tartar, may 


reaſonably be thought to be the beſt external applica- 


tion, not only for the bites of vipers, but of every 


venomous” creature; and in fact we find gry ſalt uni- 


verſally recommended both in the bites of ſerpents and 
of mad dogs. Dr Mead recommends the fat of vipers 
preſently rubbed into the wound; but owns that it is 
not ſafe to truſt to this remedy alone. 7755 


Some years ago the volatile alkali was ſtrongly re- 


2 letter from a gentleman in Bengal to Dr Wright, 


it would appear that this article, under the form of the 


eau de luce, which is very little if any thing different 


from the | /ſpiritus ammoniæ ſuccinatus of the London 


Pharmacopoeia, has been employed with very great 
ſucceſs againſt this affection in the Eaſt Indies: but 


from the trials made with it by the Abbe Fontana, 
| publiſhed in his Treatiſe on the poiſon of the Viper, 
it would appear that it by no means anſwered his ex- 


peQation : and the efficacy of this, as well as of the 


' ſnake pills mentioned under the article HypzoenoB14, 
i Rill requires to be confirmed by further experience. 


* > 


„ TE 


Tus is diſtemper not very common, but it has 


been obſerved by the ancient phyſicians, and is de- 
ſcribed by Hippocrates under the name of morbus 


niger. It ſhows itſelf by a vomiting and purging of 
black tar-like matter; which Hippocrates, Boer- 


haave, and Van Swieten, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 


atra bilis. But Dr Home, in his Clinical Experi- 


ments, ſhows that it is owing to an effuſſion of blood 


from the meſeraic veſſels, which by its ſtagnation and 
corruption affumes that ſtrange a nce. The 
and 
thoſe of a ſcorbutic habit are moſt ſubject to it. It 


is an acute diſeaſe, and terminates ſoon ; yet is not 
attended with any great 


of fever. In one of 
Dr Home's patients the eriſis happened on the eighth 
day by diarrhœa; in another, on the 14th, by fweat 
and urine; and a third had no evident critical evacua- 
tion. : | 
As to the cure, Dr Home obſerves, that bleeding 
is always neceſſary where the pulſe can bear it; nor 
are we to be deterred from it by a little weakneſs of 
the pulſe, more than in the interitis. Emetics are hurt- 
ful, but purgatives are uſeful. But the moſt power- 


ful medicine for checking this hæmorrhagy is the 


vitriolic acid: and, that this might be given in greater 
| of gum arabic; 


by which means he was enabled to give double the 


| quantity he could otherwiſe have done. The cold 


Sage of the French academy, as a 
33 remedy againſt the bite of the viper: and, 
_by 
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bath was tried in one inſtane:, but he could not de- Difcaſes of 
termine whether it was of any ſervice or not. The Children. 


cure was completed by exerciſe and the bar. 
Of the DISEASES of CHILDREN. 


Dr Buchan obſerves, that from the annual regiſters 
of the dead it appears, that about one half of the 
children born in Great Britain die under twelve years 
of age; and this very great mortality he attributes 
in a great meaſure to wrong management. The par- 
ticulars of this wrong management enumerated by 
him are, | | | 
1. Mothers not ſuckling their own children. This, 
he owns, it is ſometimes impoſſible for them to do; 
but where it can be done, he. affirms that it ought 
never to be omitted. This, he ſays, would prevent the 


unnatural cuſtom of mothers leaving their own children 
to ſuckle thoſe of others; on which he paſſes a moſt 


ſevere cenſure, and indeed ſcarce any cenſure can be 
ſevere enough upon ſuch inhumanity. Dr Buchan in- 
forms us, He is fure he ſpeaks within bounds, 
when he ſays not one in an hundred of theſe children 
live who are thus abandoned by their mothers.” For 
this reaſon he adds, that no mother ſhould be allowed 
to ſuckle another's child till her own be fit to be 


weaned. A regulation of this kind would fave many 


lives among the poorer ſort, and would do no harm 
to the rich; as moſt women who make good nurſes 
are able to ſuckle two children in ſucceſſion: upon th 
ſame milk. 
2. Another ſource of the diſeaſes of children is the 
unhealthineſs of parents: and our author inſiſts that 
noperſon who labours underan incurable malady ought 
wry. - 7 | | 
3. The manner of eloathing children tends to pro- 
duce diſeaſes. All that is neceſſary here, he ſays, is 
to wrap the child in a ſoft looſe covering; and the 


- 


ſoftneſs of every part of the infant's body ſufficiently 


ſhows the injury which muſt neceſſarily enſue by pur- 
ſuing a contrary method. 
4. A new-born infant, inſtead of being treated with 
ſyrups, oils, &c. ought tò be allowed to fuck the mo- 
ther's milk almoſt as ſoon as it comes into the. world. 
He condemns the practice of giving wines and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors along with the food ſoon after birth; 
and ſays, that if the mother or nurſe has a ſufficient 


quantity of milk, the child will need little or no other 


food before the third or ſourth month. But to this it 
may reaſonably be objected, not only that the nurſing 
would thus be very ſevere on the mother ; but if the 
child be left thus long without food, it will not eafily 
reliſh it for ſome time, and its ſtomach is apt to be 
eaſily hurt by a ſlight change of diet after it has been 
long accuſtomed to one thing. Neither can it be 
ſhown, that the ſtrongeſt and moſt healthy infants are 
thoſe which 
during the firſt months of their life. In fact, children 
are evidently of a weak and lax habit of body, fo 
that many of their diſeaſes muſt ariſe from that cauſe 
all directions which indiſcriminately adviſe an antiphlo- 
iſtic regimen for infants as ſoon as they come into 
world, muſt of neceffity be wrong. Many mſtances 

in fa& might be bronght to ſhow, that by the prepo- 
ſterous method of ſtarving inſants, and at the ſame 
time treating thera with vomits and purges, they are 
GR” oat. $0988" «ex, REED 


get no other food but the mother's milk 
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& bileren. is exceſſively agreeable-to children, and they ought to 


be indulged with it in-moderation; and this will prove 


a much better remedy for. thoſe acidities with which 


children are often troubled, than magneſia alba, crab's 
eyes, or other abſorbents, which have the moſt perni- 


M E DIG In 
Piſcaſes of often hurried out of che world. Animal. ſood indeed 


which aſterwaxds mixing wich tire mycus of the gullet Diſeaſes «f 
and ſtomach, render the milk of a ſlimy conſiſtence, by Children. 


which means it is not ſo readily abſorbed into the lac Vl 


teals; and as in moſt infants there is too great an aci- 
_ dity in the ſtomach, the milk is thereby curdled, which 
adds to the load; hence ſickneſs and ſpaſms, which, 


moſt the appearance of a laugh. 


ſtage of the diſorder; the fever, and 


cious effects on the ſtomachs of theſe tender creatures, being communicated by ſympathy to the nerves of the 
ullet and fauces, produce the convulſive motions above 


and Pall the appetite to a ſurpriſing degree. The na- 
tuxal appetites of children are indeed l beſt 


them. 


They muſt no doubt be re 


very fond of will not hurt it if taken in moderation. mentioned. Dr A Ong. | 
When children are ſick, they refuſe every thing but attributethele fits to the cauſes now a 


ſickneſs goes off, their appetite alſo returns, and they having fir 


leſs liable to them. 


changes to livid, and comes and 


child ſtarts, eſpecially if you go to ſtir it though ever of the thruſh, as indeed it often is; and therefore, 
ſo gently, or if you make any noiſe near it. 


ſturbed, it ſighs, or breaks wind, which gives relief for the neceſſary precautions for 


a little, but preſently it relapſes into the dozing. Some- For theſe diſorders, the only remedy recommended 
times it ſtruggles hard before it can break wind, and by Dr Armſtrong is antimonial wine, given in a few 


ſeems as if falling into convulſions z but a violent burſt drops, according to the age of the i 
of wind from the ſtomach, or vomiting, or a loud fit of means the ſuperabundant mucus will no doubt be eva- 
crying, ſets all to rights again. As the child increaſes cuated; but at the ſame time we muſt remember, that 
in ſtrength, theſe fits are the more apt to go off ſponta- this evacuation can only palliate, and not cure the diſ- 


neouſly and by degrees; but in caſe they do not, and eaſe. This can only be effected by tonics; and a de- 9 
if there is nothing done to remove them, they either, coction of the Peruvian bark, made into a ſyrup, will 


degenerate into an almoſt conſtant drowſineſs, (which readily be taken by infants, and may be ſafely exhi- 


is fucceeded by a ſever and. che thruſh), or elſe they bited from the very day they come into the world, or 
terminate in vomitings, ſour, curdled, or green ſtools, as ſoon as their bowels are emptied of the meconium 


the watery-gripes, and convulſions. The thruſh indeed by the mother's milk or any other means. 


very often terminates in theſe laſt ſymptoms. Where- Dr Clarke obſerves, chat fracture of the limb, and 
happen in difficult la- 


fore, as theſe complaints naturally run into one ano- compreſſions of the brain, often 
ther, or ſucceed one another, they may be conſidered, bours; and that the latter are often followed by eon- 
in a manner, as only different ſtages of the ſame diſ- vulſions ſoon after delivery. In theſe caſes, he ſays, it 


eaſe, and which derive their origin from the fame cauſe. will be adviſable to let the navel-ftring bleed two or 


Thus, the inward fits may be looked N the firſt three ſpoonfuls before it be tied. Thus the oppreſſion 


happens), as the ſecond; the vomitings, ſour, curdled, ſequences juſt mentioned will be 
as the laſt. | 


As to the. cauſe of theſe co 


that in infants-the glandular ſecretions, which are all - procuring an immediate 
more or leſs glutinous, are much more copious than in conium, and applyi 
adults. During the time of ſucking, the glands of the or behind the ears. 


ef the muſcles, ſpue out. their contents plentiſully; of fluids from the head and upper parts. 4 


rule by deſcribed, which go commonly by the name of inward 
which we can judge of what is proper or improper for fits. The air, likewiſe, which is drawn in during ſuc- 
regulated as to the tion, mixing with the milk, &c. in the ſtomach, per- 
quantity; but we may be affured that what a child is haps contributes towards increaſing the ſpaſms above- 
is the more induced to 
the breaſt; and if their diſtemper be very ſevere, they always appear immediately after fucking or feeding; 
will refuſe it alſo; and in this caſe they ought not to eſpecially. if the child has been long at the breaſt, or 
be preſſed to take food of any kind: but when the 2 and has been laid down to ſleep without 
t broken wind, Which ought never to be 
will require the uſual quantity of food. done. Another reaſon 1s, that nothing relieves them 
According to Dr Armſtrong, inward fts, as they ſo ſoonas belching or vomiting; and the milk or food 
are called, are in general the firſt complaint that ap- they throw up is generally either curdled, or mixed with 
pears in children; and as far as be bas obſerved, moſt, a large quantity of heavy phlegm. In caſe they are not 
if not all infants, during the firſt months, are more or relieved bybelching or vomiting, the fits ſometimes con- 
The ſymptoms are theſe. The tinue a good while, and gradually abate, according as 
child appears as if it was aſleep, only the eyelids are the contents of the Ramach are puſhed into the inteſ- 
not quite cloſed ; and if you obſerve them narrowly, tines; and as ſoon as the former is pretty wellemptied, 
you will ſee the eyes frequently twinkle, with the white the child is waked by hunger, cnes, and wants the. 
of them turned up. There is a kind of tremulous mo- breaſt; he ſacks, and the ſame proceſs is _repeated.— — 
tion in the muſcles of the face and lips, which produces Thus, ſome children for the firſt weeks are kept almoſt 
ſomething like a ſimper or a. ſmile, and ſometimes al - always in a dole, or ſeemingly o ; eſpecially if che 
As the diſorder in- nurſes, either ad lazineſs or want of ſkill, do not 
_ creaſes, the infant's breath ſeems now and then to ſtop take care to rouſe 
for a little; the noſe becomes pinched ; there is a pale not a night fleep, and keep 0 
circle about the eyes and mouth, which ſometimes tervals. This dozing is reckoned a bad fignamongſt 


em when they perceive. that it is 
them awake at proper in- 


goes by turns; the experienced nurſes; who look upon it as a forerunner 


us di- when it happens, we ought to be upon our guard to uſe. - 
reventing that diſorder. 


By this 


ruſh (when it of the brain will be relieved, and the diſagreeable con- 
prevented. But if 
green or watery ſtools, as the third; and convulſions, this has been neglected, and fits have actually come 
| | odn, we muſt endeavour to make a revulſion by all the 
mplaints, he obſerves, means in our power; as by opening the jugular yein, 
iate diſcharge 2 theurine and me- 
ſmall bliſters to the back, legs, 


The ſemicupium, too, would ſeem: 
mouth and fauces being ſqueezed by the contraction to be uſeful in this caſe, by driving the oppreſſive load 


* 


F? 


the body ſhould be immediately wrapped in warm flan- 
nel; and briſkly” toffed about in the nurſe's arms, in 


order, if poſlible, to excite the languid circulation. 


If this fail, the breaſt and temples may be rubbed with 


_ brandy or other ſpirits ; or the child may be provoked 


to the mouth and noſtrils. But after all theſe expe- 
dients have been tried in vain, and the recovery of the 


child abſolutely deſpaired of, it has ſometimes been. 


happily revived by introducing a ſhort catheter or 
blow-pipe into the mouth, and . gently blowing into 
the lungs at different intervals. 


ſo that it is often no eaſy matter to rear them; and 
therefore particularcare and tenderneſs will be required 
in their management, that nothing may be omitted 


which can contribute either to their preſervation or 


the improvement of their ſtrength and vigour. 


All the diforders which ariſe from a retention of the 


meconium, ſuch as the red gum, may eaſily be removed. ed, and not uſed to ſuch an extent as to operate as a 


by the uſe of gentle laxatives ; but the great ſource of 
mortality among children is the breeding of their teeth. 
The uſual fymptoms produced by this are fretting ; 


reſtleſſneſs; frequent and ſudden ſtartings, eſpecially in 


ſleep; coſtiveneſs ; and ſometimes a violent diarrhoea, 


fever, or convulſions. In general, thoſe children breed. 


their teeth with the greateſt eaſe, who have a moderate 
8 of the bowels, or a plentiful flow of ſaliva during 
—::. 2 Lok. bee whe Bb 


In mildeaſes, we need only, when neceſſary, endea- 


vourto promote the means by which nature is obſerved 
to carry on the buſineſs of dentition in the eaſieſt man- 


ner. For this purpoſe, if a coſtiveneſs be threatened, 


it muſt be prevented, and the body kept always 
open; and the | 
them frequently with ſweet oils, or other ſoftening 


gently 


remedies of that kind, which will greatly diminiſh the 
tenſion and pain. At the ſame time, as children 


about this period are generally diſpoſed to chew what 
ever they get into their hands, they ought never to be 
without ſomething that will yield a little to the preſ- 
ſure of their gums, as a cruſt of bread, a wax-candle, 


a bit of liquorice- root, or ſuch like; ſor the repeated 


muſcular action, occaſioned by the conſtant bing and 
wing at ſuch a ſubſtance, will increaſe the diſcharge 
om the ſalivary glands, while the will be ſo 
forcibly preſſed againſt the advancing teeth, asto make 
them break out much ſooner, and with leſs uneaſineſs, 
than would otherwiſe happen. Some likewiſe recom- 
mend a ſlice of the rind of freſh bacon, as a proper 
maſticatory for the child, in order to bring moiſture. 
into its mouth, and facilitate the eruption of the teeth 
by exerciſing the gums. If theſe means, however, 
prove ineffectual, and bad ſymptoms Sr to appear, 
the patient will often be relieved immediately by cut- 
ting the inflamed gum down to the tooth, where a 
ſmall white-point ſhows the latter to be coming for- 
ward. When the pulſe is quick, the ſkin hot and. 
dry, and the child of a ſufficent age and ſtrength, 
emptying the veſſels by bleeding, eſpecially at the ju- 
gular,” will frequently be neceſſary here, as well as in, 


uch children, how-: 
ever, are apt to remain weak for a conſiderable time, 


gums ſhould be relaxed by rubbing. 


I EBTRTL TC 1' 3. 
Piſcaſes of - It ſometimes happens after a tedious labour, that 
Children. the child is ſo faint and weak as to diſcover little or no 

ſigus of life. In fuch a caſe, after the uſual cleanſing, 


all other inflammatory caſes; and the belly ſhould be Diſcaſes of 
opened from time to time by emollicnt oily or muci- Children. 


laginous glyſters. But, on the contrary, if the child 
be low, ſunk, and much weakened, repeated doſes of 
the ſpirit of hartſhorn, and the like reviving medicines, 
ought to be preſcribed. Bliſters applied to the back, 
or behind the ears, will often be proper in both caſes. 


| | A prudent adminiſtration of opiates, when- their uſe 
to cry, by whipping, or other ſtimulating methods, as 
the application of onion, or falt and ſpirit of hartſhorn, 


is not forbid by coſtiveneſs or otherwiſe, is ſometimes 
of great ſervice in difficult teething, as, by mitigating 


pain, they have a tendency to prevent its bad effects, 


as a fever, convullions, or other violent ſymptoms; 
and often they are abſolutely neceſſary, along with the 
teſtaceous powders, for checking an immoderate diar-. 
When cathartics are neceſſary, but the child ſeems. 
too tender and weak to bear their immediate opera- 


tion, they ſhould be given to the nurſe; in which. 
_ caſe. they will communicate ſo much of their vir- 


tues to the milk as will be ſufficient to purg2 the in- 
fant. This at leaſt certainly holds with regard to 
ſome cathartics; ſuch, for example, as the infuſion of 
ſenna, particularly if a very weak infuſion be employ- 
purgative to the nurſe. | 

_ As moſt young children if in health, naturally ſleep 
much, and pretty ſoundly, we may always be apt to. 


ſuſpect that ſomething is amiſs when they begin to be 


ſubject to. watching and frights ; ſymptoms which ſel- 
dom or never occur but either in conſequence of ſome. 
preſent diſorder not yet taken notice of, or as the cer- 
tain forerunners of an approaching indiſpoſition. We 
ſhould immediately, therefore, endeavour to find out 
their cauſe, that we may uſe every poſſible means to 
remove or prevent it; otherwiſe the want of natural 
reſt, which is ſo very prejudical to perſons of all ages,. 
will ſoon reduce the infant to a low and emaciated. 
ſtate, which may be followed by an hectic fever, diar-. 
rhœa, and all the other conſequences of weakneſs and 
debility. . Theſe ſymptoms, being always the effects 


of irritation and pain, may proceed, in very young 


infants, from crudities or other affections of the prime. 
viæ producing flatulencies or gripes; about the ſixth; 
or ſeventh month, they may he owing to that uneaſi- 
neſs which commonly accompanies the breeding of the- 
teeth; and after a child is weaned, and begins te uſe a 
different kind of food, worms become frequently an 
additional cauſe of watchings and diſturbed: ſleep. 
Hence, to give the neceſſary relief on theſe occaſions,, 
the A complaint muſt firſt be aſcertained from 
the child's age and other concomitant circumſtances, 


and afterwards treated according to the nature of the 


caſe. Women and nurſes are too apt to have recourſe 


to opiates in the watchings of children, eſpecially. when. 


their own reſt happens to be much diſturbed. by their 
continual noiſe and clamour. But this practice is often 
int brar and never ought. to have place wken the 
y is in the leaſt obſtructed. | 
There is no complaint more frequent among chil.. 


_ dren than that of worms, the, general. ſymptoms of 


which have been already. enumerated.; but it muſt be 
obſerved, that all the ſymptoms commonly attributed 
to worms alone, may be produced by a. foulneſs of the 
bowels. Hence practitioners ought never to reſt ſa- 


tified with, adminiſtering to their I atients ſuch medi- 


cines. 


” * us 
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Children · but to join them with thoſe which are particularly ad- 


— — 


-y 


apted for cleanſing the prime vis; as it is uncertain 
whether a foulneſs of the bowels may not be the cauſe 
of all the complaints. This practice is ſtill the more 


adviſable, on account of viſcid humours in the inte- 


ſtines affording lodgment to the ova of worms; which, 
without the convenience of ſuch a receptacle, would 
be more ſpeedily diſcharged from the body. | 


79. 


I The difficulty of curing what is called a avorm-ſever, 


ariſes, according to Dr Muſgrave, from its being fre- 


quently attributed to worms, when the cauſe of the 
diſorder is of x quite different nature. He does not 


mean to deny that worms do ſometimes abound in the 
human body, nor that the irritation cauſed by them 
does ſometimes produce a fever; but he apprehends 


theſe caſes to be much more uncommon than is gene- 


rally imagined, and that great miſchief15done by treat- 


ing ſome of the diſorders of children as worm caſes, 


which really are not ſo. Dr Hunter, it is obſerved, is 


of the ſame opinion on this point; and he has, we are 
told, diſſected great numbers cf children who have 


been ſuppoſed to die of worm-fevers, and whoſe com- 
plaints wereofcourſe treatedasproceeding from worms, 
in whom however, there appeared, upon diſſection, to 


be not only no worms, but evident proofs of the diſ- 


order's having been of a very different nature. | 
The ſpurious worm-fever, as Dr Muſgrave terms it, 


has, in all the inſtances he has ſeen of it, ariſen evi- 


dently from the children having been indulged with 
too great quantities of fruit; though a poor cold diet 
may, he thinks, occaſionally give birth to it. Every 
ſort of fruit eaten in exceſs will probably produce it; 
but an immoderate uſe of cherries ſeem to be the moſt 
common cauſe of it. The approach of this diſorder has 
a different appearance, according as it riſes from a ha- 


bit of eating fruit in rather too large quantities, or 


from an exceſſive quantity eaten at one time. In the 
former caſe, the patient gradually grows weak and 
. on his colour becomes pale and livid ; his belly 
{wells and grows hard; his appetite and digeſtion are 
deſtroyed; his nights grow reſtleſs, or at leak his ſleep 
is much diſturbed with ſtartings, and then the fever 
toon follows ; m the progreſs of which, the patient 
grows comatoſe, and at times convulſed; in which ſtate 


when it takes place to a high degree, he often dies. The 


pulſe at the wriſt, though quick, is never ſtrong or hard; 
the carotids, however, beat with great violence, and ele- 


vate the ſkin ſo as to be diſtinctly ſeen at a diſtance. The 


heat is at times conſiderable, eſpecially in the trunk; 
though at other times, when the brain is much oppreſſ- 
ed, it is little more than natural. It is ſometimes accom- 
panied by a violent pain of the epigaſtric region, though 
more; commonly the pain is ſlight, and terminates in a 


coma; ſome degree ot pain, however, ſeems to be inſe- 


parable from it, ſo as clearly to diſtinguiſh this diſor- 
der from other comatoſe affections. „ | 

When a large quantity of fruit has been eaten at 
once, the attack of the diſorder is inſtantaneous, and 
its progreſs rapid; the patient often paſlmg, in the 


ſpace of a few hours, from apparently perfect health, 
to a ſtupid, comatoſe, and almoſt dying ſtate. The 


ſymptoms of the fever, when formed, are in both caſes 
nearly the ſame; except that, m this latter ſort, a little 
purulent matter is ſometimes diſcharged, both by vo- 
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Niſcafes of cines as are poſſeſſed only cf an anthelmintic quality, 
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mit and ſtool, from the very firlt | 


and pellicles, and now and then a ſingle worm. 


- Strong purgatives, or purges frequently repeated, in 
this diſorder, are greatly condemned by Dr Armſtrong, 
as they in general not only aggravate the ſymptoms. 


already preſent, but are ſometimes. the origin of con- 
vulſions. 


ſtage of the diſorder. 
A 


though frequent purging, however, be not recom- 


mended, yet a 7 7 vomit and purge are adviſed in 
the beginning of tl 


properly, there is ſeldom occaſion for repeating them; 
and it is ſufficient, if the body be coſtive, to throw up, 
every ſecond or third day, a clyſter, compoſed of ſome 

ins of aloes, diſſolved in five ounces of infuſion of 
amomile, | e e IT 
The principal part of the cure, however, depends 
upon external applications to the bowels and ſtomach; 


and as the cauſe of the diſorder is of a cold nature, 
the applications muſt be warm, cordial, and invigora- 
ting ; and their action muſt be promoted by conſtant 
actual heat. | red ee ee os Gak 


The following is the form recommended. 


„ Take of leaves of wormwood and rue, each equal 


parts: make a ſaturated decoction in a ſufficient quan- 


tity of water, with which toment the region of the 


ſtomach and abdomen for a quarter of an hour, repeat 
ing the fomentation every three or four hours. A 
poultice of the boiled herbs is to be applied after the 
fomentation, and conſtantly renewed as it cools.” For 
internal uſe, the following is all that has been found 
neceſſary. * Take of ſpirituous and ſimple cinnamon- 
water, each half an ounce ; oil of almonds, an ounce 
and an half: balſamic ſyrup, three drachms. Mix, and 
ſhake the vial when uſed.” From two to ſix drachms 
are given every third hour. 3 = bY 
When any nervous ſymptoms come on, or remain 
after the diſorder is abated, they are eaſily removed by 
giving a pill with a grain or two of aſaſctida once or 
twice a-day. | | | 
The diagnoſtics of worms are very uncertain ; but, 
even in real worm caſes, the treatment above recom- 
mended would, it is imagined, be much more effica- 
cious than the practice commonly had recourſe to. As 
worms either find the conſtitution weakly,or very ſoon 


male it ſo, the frequent repetition of purges, parti- 


cularly mereurials, cannot but have a pernicious effect. 


Bares-foot is ſtill more exceptionable, being in truth 


to be rather ranked among poiſons than medicines. 


Worm-ſeed and bitters are too offenſive to the palate 


and ſtomach to be long perſiſted in, though ſometimes 
very uſeful. The powder of coralline creates diſguſt 


by its quantity; and the infuſion of pink-root is well 


known to occaſion now and then vertiginous com- 
plaints and fits. 


Fomenting the belly night and morning with a 


ſtrong. decoction of rue and worm- wood, is much re- 
commended. It is a perfectly ſafe remedy, and, by 


invigorating the bowels, may thereby have ſome in- 
fluence in rendering them capable cf expelling fuch 


worms 


Bloodletting is not to be thought of in any 


of the diſorder, with à view to evacuate 
ſuch indigeſted matter and mucus as happens to remain 
in the ſtomach and bowels. Theſe having operated 


| Diſeaſes of 
both caſes, exhibit ſometimes a kind of eard reſembling Children. 
curdled milk, at other times a floating ſubſtance is ob- © 
ferved in them; and ſometimes anumber of little threads 


, Appendix. MEAD 10 I NN FT | 
Diſeaſes of worms as they happen to contain. After the fomen- ſhould not exceed the number of ſhocks abovemen- 
5 * u. tation, it is adviſed to anoint the belly with a lini- tioned. FI „ | | 

7 w—_—_— compoſed of one part of efſential oil of rue, and Rheumatic diforders, even of long ſanding, are re- 
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two parts of a decection of rue in ſweet oil. It is, 
however, 2 matter of great doubt whether theſe ex- 
ternal applications, in conſequence of the articles with 
which they are impregnated, exert any influence on the 
morn // ß ĩ] agent yn 

I be diet of children diſpoſed to worms, ſhould be 
warm andnouriſhing, conſiſting in part at leaſt of ani- 
mal food, which is not the worſe of being a little ſea- 
ſoned. Their drink may be any kind of beer that is 


well hopped, with now and then a ſmall draught of 


porter or _ A total abſtinence from butter is 
not ſo neceſſary, perhaps, as is generally imagined. 
Poor cheeſe muſt by all means be avoided; but ſuch 
as is rich and pungent, in a moderate quantity, is 
particularly ſerviceable. In the ſpurious worm: fever, 
the patient ſhould be ſupported occaſionally by ſmall 
quantities of broth; and, at the cloſe of it, when the 
appetite returns, the firſt food given ſhould be of the 
kinds above recommended. 5 | 
The diet here recommended will, perhaps, be 
thought extraordinary, as the general idea is at pre- 
ſent, that, in the management of children, nothing 
is ſo much to be avoided as repletion and rich food. It 
is no doubt an error to feed children tco well, or to 
indulge them with wine and rich ſauces; but it is 
equal:y an error to confine them to too ſtrict or too 
poor a diet, which weakens their digeſtion, and ren- 
ders them much more ſubject to diſorders of every 
kind, but particularly to diſorders of the bowels. 
regard to the ſpurious worm · fever, if it be true that 
acid fruits too plentifully eaten are the general cauſe 
of it, it follows as a quence, that a warm nutri- 
tious diet, moderately uſed, will molt effectually coun- 
teract the miſchief, and ſooneſt reſtore the natural 
powers of the ſtomach. Beſides, if che diſorder does 
not readily yield ta the methods here directed, as there 
are many examples of its terminating by an inflamma- 
tion and ſuppuration of che navel, it is highly advifable 
to keep this probability in view, and, by a moderate al- 
lowance of animal-food, to ſupport thoſe powers of 
nature, from which only ſuch a happy criſis is to be 
expected. * DOR TY IC an 1 9585 | 


' Of MEDICAL'ELECTRICITY. 


Pur application of this fubtile fluid to medicinal 
purpoſes was th t of ſoon after the diſcovery ot the 
electric ſhock; and after various turns of reputation 
its medical virtues feem now to be pretty well eſta- 
bliſhed. After grving ſo particular a deſcription of the 
electrical apparatus under the r article, it would 
here be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing farther on that 
bead. We ſhall only obfer ve, that Mr Cavallo, who 

has publiſhed the lateſt and the beſt treatiſe on Me- 
dical Electricity entirety diſapproves of giving violent 
ſhocks, and finds it moſt efficacious to expoſe the pa- 
tient to the electrical aura diſcharged from an iron or 
a wooden point; or if ſhocks are given, they ſhould 
be very ſhght, and not exceed 22 or 14 at a time. In 


this way he recommends it as effectual in a great num- 
ber of diforders. The patient may be electriſed from 
three to ten minutes; but if ſparks are drawn, they 
C4 | wh, ef 
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lieved, and generally quite cured, by only drawing the 
electric fluid with a wcoden point from th: part, or by 
drawing ſparks through flannel. The operation ſhould 
be continued for about four or five minutes, repeating 
it once or twice every day. 8285 | 
Deafneſt, except when it is occaſioned by oblitera- 
tion or other improper configuration of the parts, is 
either entirely or partly cured by drawing the ſparks 
from the ear with the glaſs. tube director, or by draw- 
ing the fluid with a wooden point. Sometimes it ts 
not improper to ſend exceedingly ſmall thocks (for in- 
ſtance, of one-thirteenth of an inch) from one ear to 
the other. It has been conſtantly obſerved, that when- 
ever the ear is electriſied, the diſcharge of the wax is 
conſiderably promoted. 5 

The toothach, occaſioned by cold, rheumatiſm, or 
inflammation, is generally relieved by drawing the e- 
lectrie fluid with a point, immediately from the part, 
and alſo externally from the face. But when the body 
of the tooth is affected, electrization is of no uſe ; for 
it ſeldom or never relieves the diſorder, and ſometimes 
increaſes the pain to a prodigious degree. 

- Savellings in general, which do not contain any mat- 
ter, are frequently cured by drawing the electric fluid 
with a wooden point. The operation ſhould be con- 
tinued for three or four minutes every day.—lIt is very 
remarkable, that in ſome caſes of white fwellings, quite 
cured by means of electricity, the bones and catrilages 
were in ſome meaſure disfigured. 


Infammations of every fort are generally relieved by 


a very gentle electrization. | 

In inflammmations of the eyes, the throwing of the elec- 
tric fluid by means of a wooden point 1s often at- 
tended with great benefit ; the pain being quickly 
abated, and the inflammation being generally diſſipated 
in a few days. In theſe caſes, the eye of the patient 
muſt be kept open; and care ſhould be taken not to 
bring the wooden point very near it, for fear of cau- 
ſing any ſpark. Sometimes it is ſufficient to throw 
the fluid with a metal point ; for in theſe caſes, too 
great an irritation ſhould be always avoid:d. It is not 
neceſſary to continue this operation for three or four 


minutes without intermiſſion , but after throwing the 


fluid for about half a minute, a ſhort time may be al- 
lowed to the patient to reſt and to wipe his tears, 
which generally flow very copiouſly ; then the opera- 
tion may be continued again for another half minute, 
and ſo on for four or five times every day. . 

The gutta ſerena has been ſometimes cured by elec- 

trization ; but at the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 
it has proved ineffectual in many ſuch caſes, in which 
it was adminiſter2d for a long time and with all poſ- 
ſible attention. However, it has never been known 
that any body was made worſe by it. The beſt me- 
thod of adminiſtering electricity in ſuch eaſes, is firſt 


to draw the electric fluid with a wooden point for a {ſhort 
time, and then to ſend about half a dozen of ſhocks of 
-one-twentieth of an inch from the back and lower part 


of the head to the fore head, very little above the eye. 
A remarkable diſeaſe of the eye was ſome time ago 


perfectly cured by electriaation; it was an opacity of 


the vitreous humour of the eyes. 
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MEDICINE: 
Medical All theſceaſes of {ule lie galt, which Mr Cavallo 
— :ath known to have been electrified by perſons of 


ability for a ſufficient time, have been entirely cured, 
The method generally praiſed has been that. of 
drawing the fluid with a wooden point, and to take 
very ſmall ſparks from the part, 
he continued for about three or four minutes every day. 


It remarkable, that in thoſe caſes, after curing the 
fiſtula lacrymalis, no other diſeaſe was occaſioned by it, 
as blindneſs, inflammations, &c, by ſuppreſſing hi 

diſcharge, ek N 


Paljics are ſeldom perfectly cured by means of elec- 
tricity, eſpecially when they are of long ſtanding ; but 
they are generally relieved to a certain degree. The 
method of electrifying in thoſe caſes, is to draw the 
fluid with the wooden point, and to draw ſparks thro? 
flannel, or through the uſual coverings of the part if 
they are not too thick. The operation may be conti- 
nued for about five minutes per day. Eg 

Ulcers, or open ſores of e kind, even of a long 
ſtanding, are generally diſpoſed to heal by eleQriza- 
tion. The general effects are a diminution of the in- 
Aammation, and firſt a promotion of the diſch 


of N formed matter; which diſcharge gradually 
le 


ens, according as the limits of the ſore contract, 
till it be quite cured. In theſe caſes the gentleſt elec- 
trization mult be uſed, in order to avoid too great an 


irritation, which is generally hurtful. To draw or 
throw the fluid with a wooden or even with æ metal 


point, for three or four minutes per day, is fully 
"Cutaneous eruptions have been ſucceſsfully. treated 


with electrization; but in theſe caſes it muſt be ob- 


| ſerved, that if the wooden point be kept too near the 


1kin, ſo as to cayſe any conſiderable irritation, the 
eruption will be cauſed to ſpread more; but if the 
point be kept at about ſix inches diſtance, or farther 
if the electrical machine be very powerful, the erup- 
tions will be gradually diminiſhed, till they are quite 
cured. In this kind of diſeaſe, the immediate and ge- 
neral effect of the wooden point is to occaſion a 
warmth about the electrified part, which is always a 
ſign that the electrization is rightly adminiſtered, 
Ihe application of electricity has perfectly cured 
various caſes of St Vitus's dance, or of that diſeaſe 
which is commonly called fo for it is the opinion of 
ſome very learned phyſicians, that the real diſeaſe call. 
ed St Vitus's dance which formerly was more frequent 
than it is at preſent, is different from that which now 
goes under that name. In this diſeaſe ſhocks of about 
one-tenth of an inch may be ſent through the body in 
various directions, and alſo ſparks may be taken. But 
if this treatment prove very diſagreeable to the patient 
then the ſhocks mult be leſſened, and even omitted]; in- 
ſtead of which ſome other more gentle applications 
mult be ſubſtituted. _ | e 
Scrophulous tumors, when they are juſt beginning, 


are generally cured by drawing the electric fluid with 


a wooden or metal point from the part. This is one 
of thoſe kinds of diſeaſes in which the action of elec- 
tricity requires particularly the aid of other medicines 


in order to effect a cure more eaſily; for ſcrophulous 


affections commonly accompany a great laxity of the 
habit, and a general cachexy, which muſt be ob- 
viated by proper remedies, RESELL 13+: 


he operation may 


- tainly 


In cancert, the pains only are eommoriy alleviated by 


drawing the electrie fluid with a wooden or metal point. FleQriciy:; 
—— 


Mr Cavallo, however, mentions one caſe in which a moſt 
confirmed cancer of very long ſtanding, on the breaſt 
of a woman, had been much reduced in ſize. It is re- 


Medical 


markable, that this patient was ſo far relieved by draw- 
ing the fluid with a metal point from the part, that 


the excruciating pains ſhe had ſuffersd for many years 
did almoſt entirely diſappear; and alſo, that when the 


electric fluid was drawn by means of a wooden point, 
the pains did rather increaſe. | 


Abſceſſes, when they are in their beginni , and ian 


gene 
ter, are diſperſed by eleQrization.. Lately, in a cafe 


in which matter was formed upon the hip, called the 


lumbar abſceſs, the diſeaſe was 
means of electricity. The ſciatica has alſo been often 
cured by it. In all ſuch caſes, the electric fluid muſt 
be ſent through the part by means of two directors 
applied to oppoſite parts, and in immediate contact 
either with the ſkin, or with the coverings, 
are very thin. It is very remarkable, that the mere 
„ eee fluid in this manner is general- 
Iy felt by the patients afflicted with thoſe diſorders, 
nearly as much as a ſmall ſhock is felt by a perſon in 


good health. Sometimes a few ſhocks have been alſo 
given, but it ſeems more proper to omit them: be- 


cauſe ſometimes, inſtead of diſperſing, rather ac- 
celerate the formation Pi avon va F 
In caſes of pulmonary inflammations, when they are 
in the beginning, electrization has been ſometimes be- 
neficial ; but in confirmed diſeaſes ot the lungs, it does 
not ſeem to have ever afforded any unqueſtionable be- 


nefit; however, it ſeems that in ſuch caſes the power 


of electricity has been but feldom tried. 
Nervous beadachs, even of a long ſtanding, are ge- 
nerally cured by electrization. For this diſeaſe, the 
electic fluid muſt be thrown with a wooden, and ſome- 
times even wich a metal point, all round the head ſuc- 
ceſſively. Sometimes exceedingly ſmall ſhocks have 
been adminiſtered ; but theſe can ſeldom be uſed, be- 
cauſe the nerves of perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſo 


very irritable, that the ſhocks, the ſparks, and ſome- 


perſectiy cured by 


when theſe 


whenever there is any tendency to form mat- 


times even the throwing the electric fluid with a wood- 


en point kept very near the head, throw them into 
convulſions, . f 

The . mos of electricity has often been found 
beneficial in the drop/y when juſt beginning, or ra- 


ther in the tendency to a dropſy; but it never 
been of any uſe in advanced dropſies. In ſuch caſes, 


the electric fluid is ſent through the part, in various 
directions, by means of two directors, and ſparks are 
alſo drawn acroſs the flannel or the cloaths; keeping 


the metal rod in contact with them, and ſhifting it con- 


tinually from place to place. This operation ſhould 
be continued at leaſt ten minutes, and ſhould be re- 
peated once or twice a-day.—Perhaps in thoſe caſes, a 
ſimple electrization (viz, to infulate the patient, and 
to connect him with the prime conductur whilſt the 
machine is in action), continued for a conſiderable time 

as an hour or two, would be more beneficial. : 

'The os extraordinary as it may appear, has cer- 


inſtances. The pain has been generally mitigated, and 
ſometimes the diſeaſe has been removed ſo well as not 


to a 


cured by means of electricity, in various 


Appendix. ff - 


1 
* 


ppendix; MME CENCE 
Medical > return again. In thoſe caſes, the electric fluid has 
LleQricity. been thrown by means of a wooden point, although 
— ſometimes, when the pain was too great, a metal point 
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| firſt than for the ſecond ſort of diſcharges, which are Medical 
moſtly increaſed by it. Electricity. 


In the venereal diſeaſe, electrizat ion has been general- 


* 
1 


een, rf ett gt if; 
-  Agues have not unfrequently been cured by ele&rici- 


ty, ſo that ſometimes one electrization or two have 
heen ſufficient. The moſt effectual and ſure method 


has been that of drawing ſparks. through flannel, or 
the cloaths, for about ten minutes or a quarter of an 


hour. The patients may be electrified either at the 
time of the fit, or a ſhort while before the time in 


which it is expected. 1 


The ſuppreſſion of the meſes, which is a diſeaſe of 


the female ſex that often occaſions the. moſt diſa- 
greeable and alarming ſymptoms, is often ſucceſsfully 


and ſpeedily cured by means of electricity, even when 
the diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, and after the moſt 


powerful medicines uſed for it have proved ineffectual. 
The caſes. of this ſort in which electrization has pro- 
ved uſeleſs are ſo few, and the ſucceſsful ones fo nume- 
rous, that the application of electricity for this diſeaſe 
may be juſtly conſidered as an efficacious and certain re- 
medy. Great attention and knowledge is required, in 
order to diſtinguiſi the arreſt, of the menſes from a 
ſtate of pregnancy. In the former, the application of 
electricity, as we obſerved above, is very beneficial ; 
whereas, in the latter, it may be attended with very 
diſagreeable effects: it is therefore a matter of great 
importance to aſcertain the real cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
before the electricity be applied in thoſe caſes. Preg- 


nant women may be electrified for other diſeaſes, but 


always uſing very gentle means, and directing the e- 
lectrie fluid through other parts of the body diſtant, 
from thoſe ſubſervient to generation. In the real ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, ſmall ſhocks, i. e. of about 


one · twentieth of an inch, may be ſent through the pel- 


vis; ſparks may be taken through the cloaths from 
the parts adjacent to the ſeat of the diſeaſe; and alſo 
the electric fluid may be tranſmitted by applying the 
metallic or wooden extremities of two directors to the 


hips, in contact with the clothes; part of which may 


be removed in caſe they be too thick. Thoſe various 
applications of electricity ſhould be regulated accord- 
ing to the conſtitution of the patient. The number of 
ſhocks may be about 12 or 14. The other applica- 
tions may be continued for two or three minutes; re- 
peating the operation every day. But either ſtrong 
ſhocks, or a ſtronger application of electricity than the 


patient can conveniently bear, ſhould be carefully 
_ avoided ; for by thoſe means, ſometimes more than a 


ſufficient diſcharge is occaſioned, which is not ealily 
cured... In caſes of uterine hæmorrhagies, it is not 
known that the application of electricity was ever be: 
nefcial. Perhaps a very gentle electrization, ſo as to 
keep the patient inſulated and connected with the 
prime conductor whilſt the electrical machine is in ac- 
tion, may be of ſome benefit. 8 

In reſpect · to unnatural diſcharges and fluxes, in gene- 
neral, it may be obſerved, that ſome diſcharges are 
quite unnatural or adventitious, as the fiſtula lacryma- 
lis, and ſome ſpecies of the venereal diſeaſe; but o- 
thers are only increaſed natural diſcharges, ſuch as the 
menſes, perſpiration, &c Now the power of electri- 
city in general bas been found more beneficial ſor the 


ly forbidden; having commonly increaſedthe pains, and 


other ſymptoms, rather than diminiſhed them. Indeed, 
conſidering that any ſort of ſtimulus has been found 
hurtful to perſons afflicted with that diſorder, it is no 
wonder that electricity has produced ſome bad effects, 
eſpecially in the manner it was adminiſtered ſome time 
ago, viz. by giving ſtrong ſhocks. However, it has 
been lately obſerved, that a very gentle application of 
electricity, as drawing the fluid by means of a wooden 
or metal point, is peculiarly beneficial in various caſes 
ot this kind, even when the diſeaſe has been of long 
ſtanding. Having remarked above, that tumors, when 
juſt beginning, are diſperſed, and that unnatural dil. 
charges are gradually ſuppreſſed by a judicious electri- 
zation, it is ſuperfluous to deſcribe particularly thoſe 
ſtates of the venereal diſeaſe in which electricity may 
be applied; it is only neceſſary to remind the ope- 
rator to avoid any conſiderable ſtimulus in caſes of 
this ſort. AC bby. | 

The application of electricity has been found alſo 
beneficial in other diſeaſes beſides. thoſe. mentioned a- 
bove ; but as the facts are not ſufficiently numerous, ſo 
as to afford the deduction of any general rules, we 
have not thought proper to take any particular notice 
of them. | 3 

We may laſtly obſerve, that, in many caſes, the help 
of other remedies to be preſcribed by the medical 
practitioner will be required to aſſiſt the action of 
electricity, which by itſelf would perhaps be uſeleſs ; 
and, on the other hand, electrization may oſten be ap- 


rifics, ſtrengthening medicines, &c. 5 | 
Of FIXED AIR asag Mrpicmz. 


Tus antiſeptic qualities of fixed air, or as it is now 
more generally called of the aerial or carbonic acid, 
have of late introduced it as a medicine in cafes of 
putrid diſorders, and various other complaints. 

Dr Percival obſerves, that though fatal if inſpired in 
a very large quantity, it may in ſmaller quantities be 
breathed without danger or uncafineſs. And it is a 
confirmation of this concluſion, that at Bath, where 
the waters copiouſly exhale this mineral ſpirit, the ba- 
thers inſpire it with impunity. At Buxton alſo, where 
the bath is in a cloſe vault, the effects of ſuch effluvia, 
if noxious, mult certainly be perceived. _ 

Encouraged by theſe and ſome other conſiderations, 
he has adminiſtered fixed air in more than 3o caſes of 
the phihifes pulmonalis, by directing his patients ro in- 
ſpire the ſteams of an efferveſcing mixture of chalk and 
vinegar through the ſpout of a coffee-pot. The hec- 
tic fever has in ſeveral inflances been conſiderably a- 
bated, and the matter expectorated has become leſs of- 


plied to aſſiſt the action of other remedies, as of ſudo- 


fenlive and better digeſted. He has not, however, 


been ſo fortunate in any one caſe as to effect a cures 
although the uſe of mephitic air has been accompanied 
with proper internal medicines. But Dr Withering 
has been more ſucceſsful. One phthiſical patient un- 
der his care, by a ſimilar courſe, entirely recovered ; an- 
other was rendered much better; and a third, whoſe 
caſe was truly A ena to be kept alive by 
N . it 


7, ern [1 os 
Fixed Air. it more than two months. It may be proper to ob- the gas emitted from 'a mixture of chalk and oil of pred Air, 
—— ſerve, that fixed air can only be employed with any vitriol conveyed: into the body by the machine em- n 


delirium, and increaſes the fever. 


proſpect of ſucceſs in the latter ſtages of the phthi/er 
pulmonalis, when a purulent expectoration takes place. 
After the rupture and diſcharge of a vomica allo, fuch 


a remedy promiſes to be a powerful palliative. Anti- 
ſeptic ſumigations and vapours have been long em- 


ployed, and much extolled, in cafes of this kind. The 
tollowing experiment was made to determine whether 
their efficacy in any degree depends on the ſeparation 
of fixed air from their ſubſtance. n * 
One end of a bent tube was fixed in a phial full of 
lime-water ; the other end in a bottle of the tincture 
of myrrh. The junctures were carefully luted; and 
the phial containing the tincture of myrrh was placed 


in water, heated almoſt to the boiling point, by the 


Iamp of a tea-kettle, A number of air-bubbles were 
ſeparated, but probably not of the mephitic kind; for 
no precipitation enſued in the lime- water. This ex- 
periment was repeated with the ind. Tolutana Ph. Ed. 
and with /þ. vinoſ. camph. and the reſult was entirely 
the fame. The medicinal action therefore of the va- 
pours raiſed from ſuch tinctures, cannot be aſcribed 
to the extrication of fixed air; of which it 1s pro- 
bable bodies are deprived by chemical ſolution as well 
as by mixture. | 

If mephitic air be thus capable of correQing pu- 
rulent matter in the lungs, we may reaſonably inter it 
will be equally uſeful when applied externally to foul 
wlcers ; and experience confirms the concluſion. Even 
the ſanies of a cancer, when the carrot-poultice failed, 
has been ſweetened by it, the pain mitigated, and a 
better digeſtion produced. But though the progreſs 


of the cancer ſeems to be checked by the fixed air, 


it is to be feared that a cure will not be effected. A 
Palliative remedy, however, in a diſeaſe ſo deſperate 
and loathſome, may be conſidered as a very valuable 
acquiſition, Perhaps nitrous air might be ſtill more 
efficacious. This ſpecies ef factitious air is obtained 
trom all the metals, except zinc, by means of the ni- 
trons acid; as a ſweetener and antiſeptic, it far ſur- 
paſſes fixed air. | 25 

In the ulcerous ſore throat, much advantage has 
been experienced from the vapours of efferveſcing 
mixtures drawn into the fauces, But this remedy 
ſhould nct ſuperſede the ule of other antiſeptic appli- 
cations. | 

In malignant fevers, wines abounding with fixed 
air may be adminiſtered to check the ſeptic ferment, 


and ſweeten the putrid colluvies in the prime vie. If 


the laxative quality of ſuch liquors be thought an 
objection to the uſe of them, wines of a greater 
age may be given, impregnated with aerial acid. — 
The patient's common drink might alſo be medi- 
cated in the ſame way. A putrid diarrhœa fre- 
quently occurs in the latter ftage of ſuch diforders ; 
and it is a moſt alarming and dangerous ſymptom. 
If the diſcharge be ſtopped by aſtringents, a putrid 
Jaume is retained in the body, which aggravates the 


it it be ſuffered to take its courſe, the ſtrength of the 
patient muſt ſoon be exhauſted, and death unavoid- 
ably enſue. 
inteſtines, under theſe circumſtances, bids fair to be 
Highly ſerviceable. And in ſome caſes of this kind 


On the contrary, 


The injection of mephitic air into the 


ployed for tobacco-clyſters, quickly re rained the 
diarhœa, corrected the heat and fetor of the ſtools, 
and in a ſhort time removed every ſymptom of 
As a ſolvent of the caltulur, its virtues have been 
already mentioned; but the experiments made on that 
ſubject do not determine the matter with ſufficient ac- 


Ol fer vationt on the Means of preſerving HRALT Uu. 
I. Rus for, the management of VALETUDINARIANS, 


Tua part of the medical ſyſtem which lays down 
rules for the preſervation of health, and prevention of 
diſeaſes, termed Hygein-, is not to be ſtrictly underſtood 


as if it reſpected only thoſe people who enjoy perfect 


health, and who are under no apprehenfions of diſeaſe, 
for ſuch ſeldom either defire or attend to medical ad- 


vice; but ſhould rather be conſidered as relating to va- 


letudinarians or to ſuch as, though not actually ſick, 
may yet have ſufficient reaſon to fear that they will 
ſoon become ſo: hence it is that the rules muſt be ap- 
plied to correct morbific diſpoſitions, and to obviate 


the various things that were ſhown to be the remote 


or poſſible cauſes of diſeaſes. - E So 
From the way in which the ſeveral temperaments 
are uſually mentioned by ſyſtematic writers, it ſhould 
ſeem as if they meant that every particular conſtitution 
mult be referred to one or other of the four ; but this 
is far from being reducible to practice, fince by much 
the greater number of people have conſtitutions ſo in- 
diſtintly marked, that it is hard to ſay to which of 
the temperaments they belong 
| When we actually meet with particular perſons who 
have evidently either, + e Es. 
1. Too much ſtrength and rigidity of fibre, and too 
much ſenſibility ; | ; e 5 
f 2. Too little ſtrength, and yet too much ſenſibili- 
1 1 | 1 | | 
3. Too much ſtrength, and but little ſenſibility ; 
or, | 3 | 1 | TO 
4. But little ſenſibility joined to weakneſs; 
we ſhould look on ſuch perſons as more cr lefs in'the 
valetydinary ſtate, who require that theſe morbific diſ- 
poſitions be particularly watched, leſt they fall into 
thoſe diſeaſes which are allied to the different tempe- 
raments. | | e 
People of the firſt- mentioned temperament being 
liable to ſuffer from continued fevers, eſpecially of the 
inflammatory ſpecies, their ſcheme of preſerving health 
ſhould conſiſt in temperate living, with reſpect both to 


diet and exerciſe ; they ſhould ſtudiouſly avoid immo- 


derate drinking, and be remarkably cautious leſt any 
of the natural diſcharges be checked. People of this 
habit bear evacuations well, eſpecially bleeding : they 
ought not, however, to loſe blood but when they really 
require to have the quantity leſſened ; becauſe too 
much of this evacuation would be apt to reduce the 
conſtitution to the ſecond-mentioned temperament, 
wherein ſtrength is deficient, but ſenſibility redundant. 
Perſons of the ſecond temperament are remarkably 
prone to ſuffer from painful and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, and 


are eaſily ruffled ; and thoſe of the ſofter ſex who have 


this 
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ppendix. 
Means of this delicacy of habit, are very much diſpoſed to hyſte- 
preſerving rical complaints. The ſcheme here ſhould be, to 
\ Health. ſtrengthen the ſolids by moderate exerciſe, *cold bath- 


and ind 


MED 1 


ing, the Peruvian bark, and chalybeate waters; particu- 
lar attention ſhould conſtantly be had to the ſtate of the 
digeſtive organs, to prevent them frombeing overloaded 
with any fpecies of ſaburra which might engender fla- 
tus, or irritate the ſenſible membranes of the ſtomach 
and' inteſtines, from whence the diforder would ſoon 
be communicated to the whole nervous ſyſtem. Per- 
ſons of this conſtitution ſhould never take any of the 
draſtic purges, nor ſtrong emetics ; neither ſhould they 
loſe blood but in ' cafes of urgent neceſſity. But a 
principal ſhare of management, in theſe extremely ir- 


Fitable conſtitutions, conſiſts in avoiding all ſudden 


changes of every ſort, eſpecially thoſe with reſpe to 


diet and W and in keeping the mind as much 


as poſſible in a ſtate of tranquillity : hence the great 


advantages which people of this frame derive from the 


ule of medicinal waters drunk on the ſpot, becauſe of 


that freedem from care and ſerious buſineſs of every 


kind, which generally obtains in all the places laid out 


for the reception of valetudinarians. 


The third-mentioned temperament, where there is 
an exceſs of ſtrength aud but little ſenſibility, does not 
ſeem remarkably prone to any diſtreſſing or dangerous 
ſpecies of diſeaſe; and therefore it can hardly be ſup- 
poſed that perſons ſo circumſtanced will either of them- 
ſelves think of any particular ſcheme of management, 
or have recourſe to the faculty for their inſtructions : 
ſuch conſtitutions, however, we may obſerve, bear 
all kinds of evacuations well, and ſometimes require 


them to prevent an over-fulneſs, which might end in 


an oppreſſion of the brain or ſome other organ of 
1mportance, | Fay of nat 
But the fourth temperament where we have weak- 


neſs joined to want of ſenſibility, is exceedingly apt to 


fall into tedious and dangerous diſeaſes, ariſing from a 


defect of abſorbent power in the proper ſets of veſſels, 


and from remiſſneſs of the circulation in general: 


_ whence corpuleacy, dropſy, jaundice, and different 


degrees of ſcorbutic affection. In order to prevent 
theſe, or any other ſpecies of accumulation and depra- 
vation of the animal fluids, the people of this conſti- 


tution ſhould uſe a generous courſe of diet, with briſk 


exerciſe, and be careful that none of the ſecretions be 
interrupted, nor any of the natural diſcharges ſup- 
preſſed. Theſe conftitutions bear purging well, and of- 
ten require it; as alſo the uſe of emetics, which are 
frequently found neceſſary to ſupply the place of ex- 
erciſe, by agitating the abdominal viſcera, and are of 


fervice to prevent the ſtagnation of bile, or the accu- 


mulation of mucous humours, which hinder digeſtion, 
and clog the firſt paſſages. The free uſe of muſtard, 
horſe-radiſh,: and the like fort of ſimulating dietetics, 
is ſerviceable in theſe torpid habits. SG. 

When the general maſs of fluids is accumulated be- 
yond what is conducive to the perfection of health, 
there ariſes what the writers term a plethora, which may 
prove the ſource of different diſeaſes; and therefore, 
when this overfulneſs begins to produce languor and 
oppreſſion, care ſhould be taken in time to reduce the 
body to a proper ſtandard, by abridging the food and 
NEE the natural diſcharges, uſing more exerciſe, 
ging leſs in ſleep. 1 Ha 


But in oppoſite circumſtances, where the fluids have Means 
been exhauſted, we are to attempt the prevention of Freftrving 


further waſte by the uſe of ſtrengthening ſtomachics, 
nouriſhing diet, and indulgence trom fatigue of body 
or mind. 

Vitiated fluids are to be conſidered as affected either 
with the different kinds of general acrimony, or as be- 
traying ſigns of ſome of the ſpecies of morbific matter 
which give riſe to particular diſeaſes, ſuch as gout, 
rheumatiſm, calculus, ſcurvy, &c. 

During the ſtate of infancy, we may ſometimes ob- 
ſerve a remarkable acidity, which not only ſhows itſelf 
in the firſt paſſages, but alſo ſeems to contaminate the 
eee maſs of fluids. As it takes its riſe, however, 
rom weak bowels, our views, when we mean to pre- 
vent the ill conſequences, muſt be chiefly directed to 
ſtrengthen the digeſtive organs, as on their ſoundneſs 
the preparotion of good chyle depends; and hence 
{mall doſes of rhubarb and chalybeates (either the na- 
tural chalybeate waters mixed with milk, or the fores 
martiales in doſes of a few grains, according to the age 
of the child), are to be adminiſtered ; and the diet 
is to be ſo regulated as not to add to this acid 
tendency: briſk exerciſe is likewiſe to be enjoined, 
with frictions on the ſtomach, belly, and lower ex- 
tremities. 5 

Where the fluids tend to the putreſcent ſtate, 
which ſhows itſelf by fetid breath, ſpongineſs, and 
bleeding of the gums, a bloated look and livid caſt, 


the diet then ſhould be chiefly of freſh vegetables and - 


ripe fruits, with wine in moderation, briſk exerciſe, 
and ſtrengthening bitters. . 
Where acrimony ſhows itſelf by itching eruptions, 


-uncommon thirſt, and fluſhing heats, nothing will an- 
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ſwer better than ſuch ſulphureous waters as the Har- 


rowgate and Moffat in Britain, or the Lucan and Swad- 
linbar in Ireland; at the ſame time uſing a courſe of 
diet that ſhall be neither acrid nor heating. 

So far with reſpect to thoſe kinds of morbifie mat- 
ter which do not invariably produce a particular ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſe ; but there are others of a ſpecific nature, 
ſome of which are generated in the body ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, and ſeem to ariſe from errors in diet, or other cir- 
cumſtances of ill management with reſpect to the ani- 
mal economy; and hence it is ſometimes poſſible, in 
ſome degree if not altogether, to prevent the ill con- 
ſequences. Thus, there are inſtances where returns of 
the gout have been prevented by adhering ſtrictly to a 
milk diet, 

The rheumatiſm has alſo been ſometimes warded off 


by wearing a flannel ſhirt, or by uſing the cold bail: 
without interruption. | 


_ Calculus may be retarded in its progreſs, and pre- 


vented from creating much diſtreſs, by the internal uſe 


of ſoap and lime-water, by ſoap-lees taken in milk or 
in veal-broth, or by the uſe of acrated alkaline wa- 


ter, which may perhaps be conſidered as being both 


more ſafe and more efficacious, and at the ſame time 


more pleaſant, than any of the other practices. 


The ſcurvy may be prevented by warm clothing 
and perſeverance in briſk exerciſe, by drinking wine 


or cyder, and eating freely of ſuch vegetable ſub- 


ſtances as can be had in thoſe fituations where this 
diſeaſe is molt apt to ſhow itſelf. 


In conſtitutions where. there is an hereditary diſpo- 
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Appendix. 

{ſhould .enſue, there are two. ways of ſhaking it off, Means of 

either to lie in bed and encoura perſpiration, or 10 preſerving 

get on horſe-back and by brite. exerciſe reſtore the Health. 
dy to its natural ſtate. The choice of theſe two 


346 ME DI GAH N. 
Means of fition to the ſcroſula, if early precautions be taken to 
preſerving ſtrengthen the ſolids by cold bathing, a nouriſhing 
« Health. arſe of diet, and moderate uſe of wine, the acri- 

mony which gives riſe to the diſeaſe will probably 


be prevented {rom producing very bad effects. 


The other kinds of morbific matter, which are of 
the ſpecific nature are received into the body by in- 
ſection or contagion. - | | 7 

The infection of a putrid fever or dyſentery is beſt 
prevented by immediately taking an emetie on the firſt 
attack of the ſickneſs or ſhivering ; and if that do not 
completely anſwer, let a large bliſter be applied be- 
tween the ſhoulders : by this method the nurſes and 
other attendants on the fick in the naval hoſpitals have 


often been preſerved. As to other infecticus morbifie 


matter, we mult refer to what has already been ſaid 


when treating of hydrophobia, poiſons, &c. 
The ill effects which may ariſe from the different 


| ſpecies of faburra, are to be obviated, in general by 


the prudent adminiſtration of emetics, and carefully 
abſtaining ſrom ſuch kinds of food as are known to 
cauſe the accumulation of noxious matters in the firſt 
paſſages. | LEAVE: 6 £ 

Crude vegetables, milk, butter, and other oily ſub- 
Rances, are to be avoided by perſons troubled with a 
fournels in the ſtomach ; briſk exerciſe, eſpecially ri- 
ding, is to be uſed, and they are to refrain from fer- 
mented liquors : the common drink ſhould be pure wa- 


ter; or water with a very litcle of ſome ardent fpirit, 


fuch as rum or brandy. Seltzer and Vahls water are to 


* be drunk medicinally; and aromatic bitters, infuſions, 


414. 


or tinctures, with the acid elixir of vitriol, from 10 to 
20 drops, will be found ſerviceable, in order to 
ſtrengthen the fibres of the ſtomach, and promote the 
expulſion of its contents, thereby preventing the too 
haſty fermentation of the »limentary mixture. In or- 
der to procure immediate relief, magneſia alba, or 
creta præ parata, will ſeldom fail; the magneſia, as well 
as the chalk, may be made into lozenges, with a little 


ſugar and mucilage; and in that ſorm may be carried 


about and taken occaſionally by people afſſicted with 
the acid ſaburra. | | | 
In conftitations where there is an exuberance or ſtag- 
nation of bile, and a troubleſome bitterneſs in the 
mouth, it is neceſſary to keep the bowels always free, 


by taking occaſionally ſmall doſes of pure aloes, el um 


ricini, cream of tartar, {ſome of the common purgiug 
ſalts, or the natm al purging waters, 
When there is a tendency to the empyreumatic and 


Tancid ſaburra, people thould carefully avoid all the va- 


rious kinds of thoſe oily and high-ſeafoned things ge- 
nerally termed made. diſbes and eat ſparingly of plain 
meat, without rich ſauces or much gravy ; and in theſe 
caſes the molt proper drink is pure water, | 


IT. Rur Es for thoſe who enjoy pere HEALTH. _ 


THERE can be no doubt, that, in general, tempe- 
rance is the true foundation of health; and yet the 
ancient phyficians, as we may fee in the rules laid 
down by Celſus did not ſcruple to recommend in- 
dulgence now and then, and allowed people to ex- 
ceed both in eating and drinking: but it is ſafer to 
proceed to exceſs in drink than in meat: and if the 
debauch ſhould create any extraordinary or diſtreſſing 
degree of pain or ſickneſs, and a temporary ſever 


methods muſt always be determined by the peculiar 
circumltances of the parties concerned, and from the 
experience Which they may before have had which 
agrees beſt with them. )* 
If a perſon ſhould commit exceſs. in eating, eſpe- 
cially on high-ſeaſoned things, with rich ſauces, a 


draught of cold water, acidulated with vitriolic. acid, 


will take off the ſenſe of weight at the Romach, 


and aſſiſt digeſtion, by moderating and keeping wirk- 


in bounds the alimentary fermentation, and thus pre- 


venting the generation of too much flatas. The lux- 


ury of ices may be here of real ſervice at the tables of 


the great, as producing ſimilar effects with the cold 


water acidulated. Perſons in theſe eirtumſtances ought 
not to lay themſelves down to ſleep, but ſhould keep 


up and exerciſe until they are ſenſible that the ſtomach 


is unloaded, and that they no longer feel any oppreſſive 
weight about the præcor dia. e 
If a man be obliged to faſt, he ought, if poſible, 
during that time, to avoid laborioes work : after 
ſuffering ſevere hanger, people ought not at once to 


gorge and fill themſelves; nor is it proper, after being 
overiilled, to enjoin an abſolute faſt: neither is it fate 


to reſt totally immediately after exceſſive labour, nor 


ſuddenly fall hard to work after having been long 


without motion: in a word, all changes ſhould be 


made by gentle degrees; for though the conſtitution 


of the human body be ſuch chat it can bear many 
alterations and irregularities without much danger, 
yet, when the tranſitions are extremely | ſudden, they 


cannot fail of producing ſome kind or degree of dit> 


It is alſo the advice of Celſus to vary the ſcenes of 
life, and not confine ourſelves to any ſettled rules: 
but as inaction renders the body weak and liſtleſs, and 
exerciſe gives vigour and ſtrength, people ſhould ne- 


ver long omit riding, walking, or going abroad in a 


carriage; fencing, playing at tennis, dancing, or other 
ſimilar engagements, which afford both- exerciſe and 
amuſement, as each ſhall be found moſt agreeable 
or convenient, are to be uſed in their turns, ac- 
cording to the circumſtanees and tendency to any 
particular ſpecies of diſeaſe, But when the weak- 
nels of old age ſhall have rende&d the body inca- 
pable of all theſe, then. dry frictions with the fleth- 
braſh will be extremely requiſite to preferve health, 
by accelerating the flow of hamours through the 
ſmalleſt orders of veſſels, and preventing the fluids 
from ſtagnating too long in the cellular interſtices of 
the fleſhy parts. VVV 
Sleep is the great reſtorer of ſtrength; for, during 
this time, the nutritious particles appear to be chiefly 
applied to repair the waſte, and replace thoſe that 


have been abraded, and waſbed off by the labour and 


exercile of the day; but too much indulgence in fleep 
has many inconveniencies, both with reſpe&t to body 


and mind, as it blunts the ſenſes, and encourages the 


fluids to ſtagnate in the cellular membrane; whence 


corpulency, and its neceſſary conſequences languor and 


weaknels. 2 55 | _ 5 
The proper time for ſleep is the night ſeaſon, when 
i * WY dardneſs 


1 


. 


Fenn day. ſleep in 
people is re 


terary purfuits. 
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Means of darkneſs 2 ſilence naturally brink it on: therefore 


With regard to the general regimen of diet, it has Means of 


eral is not ſo refreſhing ; and to ſome always been held as a rule, that the ſofter and milder N 


y diſtreſsful, as Creating an unuſual gid- kinds of aliment are moſt proper for children and 
dineſs and —— eſpecially in perſons addicted to younger ſubjects; that grown 


perſons ſhould eat 


Cuſtom, however, frequently ren- what is more ſubſtantial ; and old people leſſen their 


| ders fleep in the day neceſſary; and in thoſe conſtitu- quantity of ſolid food, and increaſe that of their 
tions where it is found to give R it aht drink. 


to be d 
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vation of health, 12. His Looſeneſs, 109. Peritonitis, 1 89. Rules for preſerving "EY 414, 
maxims reſpecting the cure Loſs of voice, 379. Peripneumonia, 184. Valetudinarians, 41 3. 

of diſeaſe, 13. Diet, 14. Lues venerea, 350. Pertuſſis, 299. 5 8. 

Bathing, 17. Exerciſe, 18. Lumbago, 206. . Peſtts, 221. - +08 Anthony s fire, 218, 
Purgation, 19. Blood-let- Phlegmaſie, 171. St Vitue's dance, 284. 

ting, 20. Diureties, 21. Madneſs, el bei 32 * Phlegmone, 173. Sanguineous apoplexy, 256. 


Specifics, 22. External ap- furious, 328. 


| Phlogoſis, 172. 
Fomenta- Malignant ſore ne I 79. 


Salvation, 389. 
Phrenttts, 176. 


plications, 23. Satyrigſit, 372. 


323. Spontanea, 324. 


"4s tions, 24. Fumigation, 25. Mania, 328. Phthifis, 237. _ Scar latina, 230. 
"EE; Gargles, 26. Ointments, Marcores, 331. Phyſonia, 346. co 207. 
27. Cataplaſms, 28. Colly- Meaſles, 227. Phyſomeira, 338. Scirr bus, 122. 
ria. 29. Medical ele&ricity, 41 1. Pica, 371, Scorbutus, 35 1. 
- oeping-congh 299. Melancholy and mania, 85. | Piles, 240. te 241. POE Scurvy, 35 1. 
- Hydrocele, 24 5. Melancholia, 327. a procidentia ani, 242. Run- Scrofula, 349. 
Wh Hydrocephalus, 340. Melæne, 409. ning, 243. Blind, 244. Sea ſcurvy, 351. 
Aydrocephalic apoplexy, 258. Memory, 83. Plague, 2217. | Semen, difficult emiſſion of; 4 491. 
Hamed, 34. F244 fo oi 24 . Vitiorum, Plethora, 100. Semi- tertian, 131. 
HF FH ydrophobia, 322. Rabioſa, 249. Plica, polonica. 355. Serapion, 34. 


—_— immoderate flow of, Pleuritis, 185. 


Incubus, 329. 


H ydrorachitis, 341. 


Hydrothorax, 342. Methodical ſea, 36. 
Hypoc hondrigſis, 276. Miliaria, 229. 
Hyſteria, 321. | Miſplaced gout, 21 5. 
Hyſteritis, 204. Mobility, 88. 

| 1 7 by L Moderne, 54. 

- Teerus, 356. Morbid thinneſs 5 the | Mood, 

 Jdiotiſm, 86, 326. 101. Thickneſs 
Iliac paſſion, 113. blood, 102. 
a 348. Mumps, 182. 

Incipient pbthiſis, 238. Mutitas, 388. 

Incontinence of urine, 1 20. N. 


| | Nauſea, 112. 
Inflammation of the bladder, Nephritis, 200. 
201, Of the brain, 196. Nettle raſh, 231. 


Of the heart, 188. Of the Nervous conſumption, 333. 


inteſtines, 195. Of the kid- Nervous Fever, 166. 
ney, 200. Of the liver, 198. Night-mare, 329. 
Of the lungs, 183. Of the Nirles, 228, 
meſentery, 191. Of the o- Neſftalgia, 374. 


mentum, 190. Of the peri- . 373. 


Podagra, 211. 


of the 


Fee 336” -, 


Pneumonia, 1 3 3. 


Poiſons, 408. 
2 335. 
Pelydipfia, 370. 


Praxagoras, 30. 


Prediſponent cauſe, 59. 
Profuſio, 386. 


 Proximate cauſe, 61. 


Pſelliſmus, 382. 
Hſeudoblepſis, 362. 

Ptyaliſmus, 389. 

Puerperal fever, 404. 

Pulmonary conſumption, 237. 

Pulſation of the arteries, 96. 

Putrid fever, 167. 


Putrid fore throat, 179. 


Pyrexie, 1 24. 
Fyrgſis, 300. 


. © Serous apoplex 7 257» 
. Sight, 81. | 


8925 94. 


_ Smelling, dpraved, 36s 5. 


Spaſin, 93. 


Srangury, 119. 


Sleepy tertian, 132. ä | 
A, 222, Diſtinct, 223. 
Confluent, 224. * 
225. 
Smell, 79. 


Sneezing, 106. 
Soranus, 39. 


Spaſmi, 278. | 
Spaſmodic . 302. Tertian, 
133. 
Spina bifida, 341, 
Spitting of blood, 236. 
Splenitis, 1 99. 
Spurious tertian, 127. 
Stone in the bladder, 400. 
Strabiſmus, 383. 
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i orn. 
State of medicine in the 15th diſorders, 136. Varied from Trytcophya Americana, 148. A- Vertigo, ne 82. 


and 16th centuries, 50. In its origin, 137. podes, 144. Carotica, 145. Veſaniæ, 325. 
the 19th and 18 centuries, Tertiana, 126. Sub continua, Deceptiva, 147. Elodes, [ = - 89. g a 


no 54. Leipyria, 146. Syncopalis,. Vit medicatrix nature, 67. 
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Suppreſſion of menſes, 402. Of Tetanus, 279. 
urine, 149, 494 
$ weating fick [17 3G 
ileal, 58. 


Themiſon, 37. 
 Theſſalus, 38. 


139. Typhodes, 142. Vra- Yifon depraved, 361. 
- tiſlavienſis, 141. Vital ſolids, 73. 
e a 337. Vomica, 186. 


r- Symptoms of diſe Thruſh, 223. Typhus, 165. Mitior, 166. Gra- . 

| Syncope, 98, 272. Dootbach, 210. vior, 167. Cum fla vedine cu- Want of appetite, 375, Of 
Synocha, 164. - Torpor, 90. tis, 168. | 1 thirſt, 376. | | 
Synochus, I 69. „ Tremor, 270. i | U; | Waſting of the body, 332. 
Syphilis, 350. r i T richoma, 35 5. Urinary calculi, 121. Water braſh, 300. 
e Triple quartan, 157. Urticaria, 231. Mater in the head, 340. 
Taber, 332. . Friplicated quartan, 155. 1 0 Whites, 250. 
Taſte, 18. „  Treple tertian, 130. Varicella, 226, Worms, 407. 
Taſting, depraved, 366. Triſmus, 280. Of new born Variola, 222. Is 3 © 
Teneſmus, 111. | | infants, 281. From wounds, Fariolodes, 228. Laws, 354. 
Tertian complicated with other ib. Venereal diſeaſe, 350. Yellow fever, 168. 

n „ rien 1 ve D | | M.ED | 
Medicines MEDICINES, whatever ſubſtances ſerve to reſtore . his riches inſpired, he went to Venice, where he was Medici. 

* 3 . health. —Medicines are either ſimple or compound ; the received with the honours due to a ſovereign prince. | 

former being prepared by nature alone; and the latter His counttymen ſoon perceived their error, and re- 


5 


N 


owing to the induſtry of man, by variouſly mixing the 
ſimple together. See Pnarmacy. 
Mepiciuxs are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from the man- 


ner of uſing them, into external and internal ; and with 


or convenient caſe. 


regard to their effects, they are ſaid to be emetic, ca- 
thartic, aſtringent, &c. See Materia Medica. 

Pocket Mabicivxs, in ſurgery, thoſe which a ſur- 
geon ought always to carry about with him, in a box 


3 


Thoſe, according to Heiſter, are the common di- 


geſtive ointment, and ſome detergent ointment, for 


cleanſing and digeſting foul vicers; to which muſt 
alſo be added a plaſter or two fitted for defence 
or adheſion, ſince one or other of theſe is almoſt 
conſtantly wanted. Neither ſhould there be want- 
ing a piece ot blue vitriol for the taking down 


luzuriant fleſh, and to ſtop hemorrhagies : but if 


vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the 


infernal ſtone, or any other corroſive medicine, will 


ſupply its place in corroſive intentions; and the laſt 
will alſo ſerve to open abſceſſes, to make iſſues, and 
perform many other operations of that kind. 

With theſe there ſhould always be kept in readineſs 
alſo a quantity ef ſcraped lint, that the ſurgeon may 
be able to give immediate aſliſtance to wounded per- 
ſons ; ſince, if he is unprepared for this, they may ea- 
fily be taken off by an hemorrbagy; a circumſtance 


which ought alſo to prevail with him to be always 


provided with ſuitable bandages. 

- MEDICIS (Coſmo de), called the Eller, fon of John 
de Medicis, was born at Florence Sept. 1389. Altho' in 
a private ſtation, he appeared with the ſplendor of the 


moſt powerful ſovereign ; and his fortune, accumula- 


venue of few princes. 


ted by ſucceſsfu! commerce, was ſurpaſſed by the re- 
He was partial to the ſciences, 
and liberal to men of genius. His library conſiſted of 
a vaſt number of books of his own collecting, and he 
enriched it with many ſcarce and valuable manuſcripts. 
Baniſhed from his native country by the envy. which 


called him from baniſhment. For 434 years he was 
ſupreme judge of the republic ; and his advice was ſo- 
hcited by the greater part of the cities and ſovereign- 
ties of Italy. This great man died Auguſt 1464, in 
the 75th year of his age, full of happineſs and glory. 
On his tombſtone he is ſtyled, © Father of the people, 
and deliverer / his country.” | | | 
Mepicis (Laurence de), ſtyled the Great and the 
Father of learning, was born A. D. 1448. He was 
the ſon of Peter, the grandſon of Coſmo, and the 
brother of Julian de Medicis. Theſe two brothers, 
who were in poſſeſſion of abſolute power at Florence, 
excited the jealouſy of Ferdinand of Naples and Pope 
Sextus IV. The firſt hated them, becauſe they had 
ruined his influence in Florence; and the ſecond, be- 
cauſe they oppoſed the advancement of his nephew. 
It was at their inſtigation that the Pazzi conſpired 
againſt them. Julian was murdered while he heard 
maſs April 26th 1478 ; and Laurence, who was only 
wounded, was carried back to his houſe in the midſt 
of the ſhouts and acclamations of the people. Heir to 
the greater part of his grandfather's virtues, he was, 
like him, the Mzcenas of his age. It was equally a- 
ſtoniſhing (ſays an hiſtorian of that country) and fo- 
reign to our manners, to ſee the ſame man engaged in 
commerce, and ſupporting the burden of the public 
affairs; converſing with factors, and receiving ambaſ- 
ſadors ; giving ſhows to the people; affording an aſy- 
lum to the r wee ; and adorning his country with 
many magnificent buildings. He was ſo much be- 
loved by the Florentines, that they appointed him chief 
magiſtrate of the republic. By his unbounded libe- 
rality, he drew to his court a great number of learned 
men. He ſent John Laſcaris into Greece to recover 
manuſcripts, with which he enriched his library. He 
cultivated learning himſelf, and was the author of the 
following works: 1. Des Pogęſies Italiener, Venice, 1554. 
12mo. 2. Canzonne d ballo, 1568, 4to. 3. La Com- 
pagnia del Mantellaccio Beoni, with the ſonnets of 

| | Burchiello, 


Medicis. .Burchiello, 1558 or t568, 8vo. Laurence de 
— 


M E D 


Medicis 
was ſo univerſally admired, that the princes of Europe 


did him the honour to appeal their differences to his 


deciſion, It is even reported, that Bajazet emperor / 
of the Turks, to ſhow him a mark of eſteem and re- 
rard, cauſed ſearch, for the murderers of his brother 
Julian in Conſtantinople, and ſent back one of them 
who had concealed himſelf in that city. Pope Six- 
Tus IV. was the laſt of his enemies; but he oppoſed 
him with ſo much ability, that he brought him to 
terms of accommodation. This illuſtrious man died 
April gth 1492, aged 44. . His reputation wasfullied 
by his paſſion for women and by his infidelity. His 
two ſons, Peter who ſucceeded him and who was ex- 
pelled from Florence in 1494, and John who went 
by the name of Pope Leo X. were like their father 
remarkable for their generoſity and their love of learn- 
ing. Peter died in 1594, leaving Laurence, the laſt 
male iſſue of this branch. Laurence was the father of 
Catharine de Medicis, who married Henry II. king of 
France. CE See” 
Msapicis (John de), on account of his bravety and 
knowledge in military affairs was ſurnamed the /nvin- 
cible. He was the ſon of John, otherwiſe called Jour- 
dain, de Medicis. His only ſon Coſmo I. ſtyled the 
Great, was choſen duke of Florence after the murder 
of Alexander de Medicis, A. D. 1537. He fir car- 
ried arms under Laurence de Medicis againſt the duke 
of Urbino, afterwards under Pope Leo X. Upon the 
death of Leo, he entered into the 1ervice of Francis I. 
_ whichhequittedto follow the fortunes of Francis Sforza 
duke of Milan. When Francis I. formed an alliance 
with the pope and the Venetians againſt the emperoz, 
be returned to his ſervice. He was wounded in the 
knee at Governola, a ſmall town in the Mantuan ter- 
ritory, by a muſket-ball ; and being carried to Mantua, 
he died the 29th of November 1526, aged 28. Bran- 
tome relates, that when his leg was to be cut off, and 
when he was informed that he needed ſome perſon to 
ſupport him, © Proceed without fear (ſaid he), I need 
nobody!“ and he held the candle himſelf during the 
operation. This anecdote is alſo mentioned by Varchi. 
John de Medicis was above the middle ſtature, ſtrong, 
and-nervous. His ſoldiers, to expreſs their affection for 
him and their concern for his loſs, aſſumed a mourning 
_ dreſs and ſtandards, which gave the name of the black 
Land to the Tuſcan troops whom he commanded. 
Mepacis, (Laurence, or Laurenein de), was de- 
ſcended from a brother of Coſmo. the Great, and af- 
tected the name of popular, In 1537, he killed 
Alexander de Medicis, whom Charles V. kad made 
duke of Florence, and who was believed to be the 
natural ſon of Laurence de Medicis duke of Urbino. 
He was jealous of Alexander's power, and diſguiſed. 
this jealouſy under the ſpecious pretexÞ of love to his 
country. He loved men of learning, and cultivated 
literature. His works are, t. Lamenti, Modena, 12mo. 
2. Accidoſio Commedia, Florence 1595, 12mo. He 
died without ifſue. 4 
Mevicis, (Hypolitus de), natural ſon of Julian de 
Medicis and a lady of Urbino, was early remarkable 
for the brilliancy of his wit and the graces of his per- 
en. Pope Clement VII. his couſin, made him car- 


dinal in 1529, and ſent him as legate into Germany 


'2 
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_ retired to a caſtle near Trivoli. 


- 
*. 


ED. 


to the court of Charles V. When that prince went Medi. 
into Italy, Medicis, yielding to his warlike diſpoſition, Ve — C 


appeared in the dreſs of an officer, and advanced be- 


fore the emperor, followed by ſeveral reſpectable gen- 


tlemen of the court. Charles, naturally ſuſpicious, and 


afraid that the legate intended to do him ſome ill 


offices with the pope, ſent after him and cauſed him 
to be apprehended. But when he underſteod that it 
was a mere ſally of humour in the young cardinal, he 


ſet him at liberty in a few days. The character which 
Medicis obtained .by the happy ſucceſs of this -ap- 
pointment, was of eſſential ſervice co him. 


Barbaroſſa made a deſcent. into Italy to the 
terror of Rome, which was only defended by 200 


of the pope's guards, Medicis was diſpatched to pro- 


tect the coaſts from the fury of the barbarians. On 


his arrival at the place of deſtination, he was fortunate 


enough to find that Barbaroſſa had withdrawn him- 


ſelf at that critical moment ; which allowed him to 


claim the hoavur of the retreat without expoſing his 


perſon or his army. When he returned to Rome, he 
was of great ſervice in the election of Paul III. who 
nevertheleſs refuſed to make him legate to Ancona, 


though that office had been promiſed to him in the 
conclave. Enraged alſo that the pope had beſtowed 
the principality of Florence on Alexander de Medicis, 


ſuppoſed to be the natural ſon of Laurence duke ef 
Urbino, he was prompted by his ambition to believe 


that he might ſucceed to that dignity by the deſtruc- 
lexander. He entered into a conſpiracy - 


tion of 
againſt him, and determined to carry him off by a, 
mine; but tbe plot was diſcovered before he had ac - 
compliſhed his purpoſe. Octavian Zanga, one of 
his guards, was arreſted as his chief accomplice. - Hy- 
politus de Medicis, apprehenſive for his own ſafety, 
On his road to. 
Naples, he fell ſick at Itri in the territory of Fon- 


di, and died Auguſt 13th 1535, in his 24th year, 


not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. © His houſe 
was an-aſylum forthe unfortunate, and frequently for 
thoſe who were guilty of the blackeſt crimes. It was 
open to men of all nations; and he was frequently ad- 
dreſſed in 20 different languages. He had a natural 
ſon named Aſdrubal de Medicis, who was a knight of 
Malta. This anecdote proves that bis manners were 
more military than eccleſiaſtic. He wore a ſword, 
and never put on the habit of cardinal except on»oc- 
caſions of public ceremony. He was wholly devoted 


to the theatre, hunting, and poetry, FS 
| Memicis, (Alexander de), firſt duke of Florence 


in 1530, was natural ſon of Laurence de Medicis ſur- 
named the Younger, and nephew of pope Clement VII. 


He owed his elevation to the intrigues of his uncle 


and to the arms of Charles V. This prince having. 


made bunſelf maſter of Florence after an obſtinate 


ſiege, conferred the ſovereignty of this city on Alex- 


ander, and afterwards gave him in marriage Margaret 
According to the 


of Auſtria his natural daughter. 
terms of capitulation granted to the Florentines, the 
new duke was to be only hereditary doge, and his, 
authority was tempered by councils; which left 
them at leaſt a ſhadow of their ancient liberty. But 

95 e Alexander, 


He was 
conſidered as one of the ſupports of the Holy See; 
and a little before Clement's death, when the corſair 
eat 


Medi 


portunity as he deſired. At len 


_ zealous patron of learning. 
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ror. and the pope, was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of his 


new dignity, than he began to govern like a tyrant; 
-being 


ided -by no law but his own caprice, indul- 
e moſt brutal paſſions, and making light of diſ- 


Sing 
3 — families, and of violating even the aſylum 


of the eloiſters to gratify his luſt. Among the confi- 
dants of his debauchery was a relation of his own, 
Laurence de Medicis. This young man, who was 
only 22 years of age, at the inſtigation of Philip 


Strozzi, a zealous republican, conceived the deſign of 
aſſaſſinating Alexander, and thereby of delivering his 


country from oppreſſion. From the moment when 


he firſt became attached to him, he tried to gain his 
confidence, for no other reaſon but that he might the 


better have it in his power to take away his life. A 
conſiderable time elapſed before he found ſuch an op- 
„ under pretence 
of procuring the duke a fte 2 tte with a lady of whom 
he was deeply enamoured, he brought him alone and 
unattended into his chamber, and put him under his 
bed. He went out, under pretence of introducing 
the object of his paſſion ; and returned along with an 
aſſaſſin by profeſſion, to whom alone he had entruſted 
his deſign, only to ſtab him. This cruel ſcene hap- 
pened on the night betwixt the 5th and 6th of Janu- 
ary 1537. Alexander was only 26 years of age. The 
Florentines derived no advantage from this crime of 
Laurence, for they failed in their attempt to recover 
their liberty. The party of the Medicis prevailed, 
and Alexander was ſucceeded by Coſmo ; whoſe go- 
vernment, it muſt be confeſſed, was as juſt and mode- 
rate, as that of his- predeceſſor had been violent and 


tyrannical. Laurence de Medicis fled to Venice, to 


ſome of the leaders of the malcontents at Florence, 
who had taken refuge there ; but not thinking him- 
ſelf in ſufficient ſecurity, he went to Conſtantinople, 
whence he returned ſome time after to Venice. He 
was there aflaſlinated in 1547, ten years after the 
duke's murder, by two ſoldiers, one of whom had for- 
merly been in Alexander's guards : And theſe ſoldiers 
were generous enough to refuſe a conſiderable ſum of 
money, which was the price put upon his head. 

Mrpicis (Coſmo de), grand duke of Tuſcany, 
joined Charles V. againſt the French, after trying in 
vain to continue neutral. As a reward for his ſer- 


vices, the emperor added to the duchy of Tuſcany 


Piombino the iſle of Elba and other ſtates. Coſmo 


ſoon after received from pope Pius IV. the title of 


grand duke 5 and had it not been oppoſed by all the 
princes of Italy, this pontiff, who was entirely devoted 
to Coſmo, becauſe he had thought proper to acknow- 
loony him to be of his houſe, would, have conferred 
on him the title of ing. There never was a more 
Ambitious of imitatin 

the ſecond Cæſar, he, like him was fend of learnec 


men, kept them near his perſon, and founded for 
them the univerſity of Piſa. He died in 1574, at the 


age of 55, after governing* with equal wiſdom and 
ory. In 1562 he inftituted the military order of St 

1464 8H His ſon, Francis Mary, who died in 1587, 

was the father of Mary of Medicis the wiſe of 

Henry the Great, and of Ferdinand I. who died in 

1608. . | 

Vor. XI. 
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ele. Alexander, who felt himſelf ſupported by the empe- 


MED 


| MEDIETAS umncvz, in law, ſignifies a jury, or Medictas 


inqueſt impanelled, of which the one half are natives 


of this'land and the other foreigners. This jury is 


never uſed except when one of the parties in a plea is 
a ſtranger and the other a denizen. In petit-treaſon, 
murder and felony, foreigners are allowed this privi- 
lege; but not inhigh-treaſon, becauſe an alien in that 
caſe ſhall be tried according to the rules of the com- 
mon law, and not by a medietas lingue. A grand 
jury ought not in any caſe to be of a medietas lingue ; 
and the perſon that would have the advantage of a 
trial in this way, is to pray the ſame, otherwiſe it will 
not be permitted on a challenge of the jurors. 
MEDIMNUS, in Grecian antiquity, a meaſure 
of Capacity. See Mrasveas. ' | 
MEDINA-Tarxas:i, a famous town of Arabia 
Petræa, between Arabia Deſerta and Arabia the 
Happy; celebrated for being the burial-place of Ma- 
homet. It ſtands ata day's journey from the port of 
Iambo. It is of moderate fize, ſurrounded by wretch- 


ed walls, and ſituated in the midſt of a ſandy plain. It 


belongs to the Scherif of "Mecca, although it had of 
late times a particular ſgyereign of the family of Da- 
cii Barkad. At preſent, the government is confided 
by the Scherif to a vizir, who muſt be taken from the 
family of the ſovereign. Before Mahomet, this city 
was called /athreb ; but it got the name of Medinet 


en Nebbi, the City of the Prophet,” after Maho- 


met, being driven from Mecca by the Korciſchites, 
had taken refuge there, and paſſed in it the reſt of 
his days. The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is re- 
ſpected by Muſſulmans, but they are under no obli- 
gation to viſit it for the purpoſes of devotion. The 
caravans of Syria and Egypt alone, which on their 
return from Mecca paſs near Medina, go a little out 
of their way to ſee the tomb. It ſtands in a corner 
of the | 
the middle of that at Mecca. That the people may 
not perform ſome ſuperſtitious worſhip to the relics of 
the prophet, they are prevented from approaching the 
tomb by grates, through which they may look at it. 
It conſiſts of a piece of plain maſon- work in the form 
of a cheſt, without any other monument. The tomb 
is placed between two others, where the aſhes of the 
two firſt caliphs repoſe. Although it is not more 
magnificent than the tombs of the greater part of the 
founders of moſques, the buildin | 4b covers it is de- 
corated with a piece of green ſilk ſtuff embroidered 
with gold, which the pacha of Damaſcus renews every 
ſeven years. It is guarded by 40 eunuchs, who watch 
the treaſure ſaid to be depoſited there. It is ſeated in a 
plain abounding with palm-trees, in E. Long, 39. 53. 
N. Lat. 25. See (Hiſtory of) Arz1814. | | 
Mxpina-Celi, an ancient town of Spain, in Old 
Caſtile, and capital of a conſiderable duchy of the 
ſame name; ſeated near the river Xalon,' in W. 
Long. 2. 9. N. Lat. 41. 15. 25 5 
MINA. de- la- Torret, a very ancient town of 
Spain, in Eſtramadura, with an old caſtle, and the 
title of a duchy. 
daluſia, at the foot of a mountain near Bajadoꝛ. 
Mczpin4-del-Campo, a large rich, and ancient town 


of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon. The great fquare 
is very fine, and adorned with a ſuperb fountain. It 
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eat ſquare, whereas the Kaba is ſituated in 


It is ſeated on the confines of An- 


U 
edina, 


Medina 
ll 
Mediola- 
nun. 
— — 
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isa trading place, enjoys great privileges, and is ſeated 


in a country. abounding with corn and wine. W. 


Long. 4. 20. Nat. Lat. 41. 22. 
 Menina-deloria-Secco, aàn ancient and rich town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with the title of a du- 
chy ſeated on a plain, where there are fine paſtures. 
E. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 42. 8. "I 
MEDINA. (Sir Joan), a very eminent painter, 


who had ſettled at Bruſſels, where the fon was born 
in 1660. He was inſtructed in painting by du Cha- 
tel; under whoſe direction he made good progreſs ; 


and applying himſelf to the ſtudy of Rubens, made 


that eminent maſter his principal model. He painted 
both hiſtory and portrait ; and was held in an extraor- 
dinary eſteem by moſt of the princes of Germany, 
who diſtinguiſhed his merit by ſeveral marks of ho- 
nour. He married young, and came into England 
in 1686, where he drew portraits for ſeveral years with 
great reputation; as he painted thoſe ſubjects with 


remarkable freedom of touch, a delicate management 
of tints, and ſtrong reſemblance of the perſons. The 


earl of Leven encouraged him to go to Scotland, and 
procured him a ſubſeription of 500 l. worth of buſi- 
neſs. He went, carrying a large number of bodies 
and poſtures, to which he painted heads. He re- 
turned to England for a ſhort time; but went 
back to Scotland, where he died, and was buried in 
the church- yard of the Greyfriers at Edinburgh in 
1711, aged 52. He painted moſt of the Scotch no- 
bility; but was not rich, having 20 children. The 


portraits of the profeſſors in the ſurgeon's-hall at E- 
dinburgh were painted by him, and are commended. 
At Wentworth-caſtle is a large piece containing the 


firſt duke of Argyle and his ſons, the two late dukes 


ohn and Archibald, in Roman habits; the ſtyle Ita- 
In 


on and ſuperior to moſt modern performers. 


ſurgeon's-hall are two ſmall hiſtories by him. The 


duke of Gordon preſented Sir John Medina's head to 
the great duke of Tuſcany for his collection of por- 
traits done by the painters themſelves ; the duke of 
Gorden too was drawn by him, with his ſon the mar- 


quis of Huntly, and his daughter Lady Jane, in one 


piece. Medina was knighted by the duke of Queenſ- 


| berry, lord bigk commiſſioner; and was the laſt knight 


made in Scotland before the union. The prints in 
the octavo edition of Milton were deſigned by him; 


ſis, but they were never engraved. 

MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron 
filvered over, and about the ſize of a filver threepence. 
_ MEDIOLANUM, an ancient city, the capital of 
the Inſubres, built by the Gauls on their ſettlement in 


- that part of Italy. A municipium, and a place of great 


_ ſtrength. 


The ſeat of the liberal arts; when it had 


the name of Nove Athenz. Now Milan, capital of 


the Milaneſe, ſituated on the rivers Olana and Lombro, 
E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 45. 25. 


_ Mzepiranum Aulercorum (anc. geog.), a town of 
Gallia Celtica, which afterwards took the name of the 
Eburovicum Civitas ( Antonine) ; corrupted to Civitas 
Ebroigorum, and this laſt to Ebroica; whence the mo- 
dern appellation Evreux, a city of Normandy. E. 
Long. 1. 12. N. Lat. 49. 21. N 


— 


„ 


7 
AM: nwotavon Gugernorum (anc. geog.), a town of Medien- 


Gallia Belgica now the village Meyland, not far from rriei 


Cologne. 1 5 
Mzvtoranonm Ordovicum (anc. dog) a town of 


Britain, now Llan Yethlin, a market-town in Mont 


gomery in Wales. 


Me:zDio.anum Santonum (anc- geog.), which after- 


_ wards taking the name of the people, was called San- 
was ſon of Medina de L' Aſturias, a Spaniſh captain 


tonica Urbs ; allo Santones and Santoni: A town of A- 
quitain. Now Saintes, capital of Saintonge in Guienne, 
on the river Charente. 5 , 


MEDIOMATRICI, anciently a territory of Bel- 


ica. Now the dioceſe of Metz. | } 
MEDITATION, an act by which we conſider 
any thing cloſely, or wherein the ſoul is employed in 
the ſearch or conſideration of any truth, In our re- 
ligion, it is uſed to ſignify a contideration of the ob- 
jets and grand truths of the Chriſtian faittn. 
Myſtic divines make a great difference between me- 
ditation and contemplation : the former conſiſts in diſ- 


curſive acts of the ſoul, conſidering methodically and 
with attention the myſteries of faith and the precepts 


of morality ; and is performed by reflections and rea- 
ſonings, which leave behind them manifeſt impreſſions 
on the brain. 


and without any reflection. When a man, therefore, 
has once quitted meditation, and is arrived at con- 
templation, he returns no more; and, according to 
Alvarez, never reſumes the oar of meditation, except 
img the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his 
ſails. No N 

MEDITERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed with- 
in land; or that is remote from the ocean. _ 


of Europe and Africa, entering by the ſtraits of Gi- 
braltar, and reaching into Aſia, as far as the Euxine 
Sea and the Palus Mzotis. | 


The Meditterranean was anciently called the Grecian 


Sea and the Great Sea. It is now cantoned out in- 
to ſeveral diviſions, which bear ſeveral names. To 
the welt of Italy it iscalled the Liguſtie or Tuſcan Sea; 
near Venice, the Adriatic ; towards Greece, the Ionic 
and Ægean; between the Helleſpont and the Boſpho- 
rus, the White Sea, as being very ſafe ; and beyond, 


the Black Sea, its navigation being dangerous. 
and he compoſed another ſet for Ovid's Metamorpho- 


The Britiſh trade carried on by means of the Me- 
ditterranean Sea is of the laſt conſequence to Great 
Britain ; and the permanent. preſervation therefore de- 
pends on the poſſeſſion of the town and fortification 
of Gibraltar, | Me, 

The counterfeiting of Mediterranean paſſes for ſhips 
to the coaſt of Barbary, &c. or the ſeal of the admi- 
ralty office to ſuch paſſes, is felony without benefit 
of clergy. Stat. 4 Geo, II. c. 18. oy 

MEDITRINALIA, a Roman feſtival in honour 
of the goddeſs Meditrini, kept on the zoth of Sep- 
tember. Both the deity and the feſtival were ſo call- 
ed a medendo, becauſe on this day they be to drink 
new wine mixed with old by way of medicine. The 
mixture of wines, on this feſtival, was drank with much 
form and ſolemn ceremony. 


MEDITULLIUM, is uſed by anatomiſts for that 
de 


The pure contemplative have no need 
of meditation, as ſeeing all go hos God at a glance, 


ME DiTERRANEAN is more particularly uſed to ſig- 
. nify that large ſea which flows between the continents 


Meditul- 
lium, 


57 


f 
Meduſa. 
— ͤ — 


MED 


nium, and in the interſtices of all laminated bones. 
See Anatomy. no 1, 11. 1 | 
MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or 
a ſyllogiſm, being an argument, reaſon or conſidera- 
tion, for which we aſurm or deny any thing; or, it is 
the cauſe why the greater extreme is affirmed or de- 
nied of the leſs in the concluſion. | 


- 


' Mepivn, in arithmetic, or asthmetical medium or 


mean, called in the ſchools medium rei; that which is 


equally diſtant from each extreme, or which exceeds 
the leſſer extreme as much as it is exceeded by the 
eater, in reſpect of quantity, not of proportion; 
hus 9 is a medium betwixt 6 and 12. l 
. Geometrical Mzpiwn, called in the ſchools medium 
perſene, is that where the ſame ratio is preſerved be- 


' tween the firſt and ſecond as between the ſecond and 


third terms ; or that which exceeds in the ſame ratio 
or quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded: thus 6 is a geo- 
metrical medium between 4 and 9. | 

_ Memivn, in philoſophy, that ſpace or region thro' 
which a body in motion paſſes to any point: thus 
ether is ſuppoſed to be the medium through which 
the heavenly bodies move ; air, the medium wherein 
bodies.move near our earth ; water, the mediym where- 
in fiſhes live and move; and glaſs is alſo a medium of 


light, as it affords it a free paſſage. That denſity or 
_ conſiſtency in the parts of the medium, whereby the 


motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the re//7- 
ance of the medium; which, together-with the force of 
gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation of the motion of 
projeQtiles. LOTT. | 

Subtile or Ætherial Mein. Sir Iſaac Newton con- 
ſiders it probable, that, beſide the particular aereal 
medium, wherein we live and. breathe, there is another 


more univerſal one, which he calls an etherial medium; 


_ vaſtly more rare, fubtile, elaſtic, and active, than air; 


light is tranſmitted. | 


and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interſtices of all other mediums, and diffuſing itſelf 


through the whole creation ; and by the intervention 
hereof he thinks it is that moſt of the great pheno- 
mena of nature are effected. See ETRHER, ELEcCTRI- 


city, Fixx, &c. „„ 
Mepiun, in optics, any ſubſtance through which 

ME DLAR, in botany. See Mzsrirus. TEN 

. MEDULLA ossiun, or Marrow of the Bones. 

See AnaTonr, no 5, | 


 Msipuiid cerebri and coralalli; denotes the white ſoft 


part ofthe brain and cerebellum, covered on the out- 


ſide with the cortical ſubſtance, which is of a more 
dark or aſhy colour. See Anaronr, n 131—133. 
Mzxnpvuita oblongata, is the medullary part of the 


brain and cerebellum, joined in one; the fore-part of 


it coming from the brain, and the hind-part from the 
cerebellum. See Anatomy, n* 134- | 

It lies on the baſis of the ſkull, and is continued throꝰ 
the great preforation thereof into the- hollow of the 
vertebræ of the neck, back, and loins ; though only 
ſo much of it retains the name oblongata as is included 
within the ſkull. After its exit thence, it is diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the name of medulla ſpinalis. Ibid. no 135. 


daughter of Phorcys and Ceto. 


MEDUSA (fab. hiſt.), one of the three Gorgons, 
She was the only one 
of the Gorgons who was ſubject to mortality. She 


„ 
Medium ſpungy ſubſtance between the two plates of the cra- 


en ol 


MED 


is celebrated for her perſonal charms and the beauty Meduſa, 


of her locks. Neptune became enamoured of her, 
and obtained her fayours in the temple of Minerva. 
This violation of the ſanctity of the temple provoked 
Minerva ; and ſhe changed the beautiful locks of Medu- 
la, which had inſpired Neptune's love, into ſerpents, 
the ſight of which turned the beholders into ſtones : 
but Perſeus, armed with Mercury's ax with which he 
killed Argus, cut off Meduſa's head, from who: 
blood ſprang Pegaſus and Chryſaor, together with 
the innumerable ſerpents that infeſt Africa. The con- 
queror placed Meduſa's head on the zgis of Minerva, 
which he had uſed in his expedition; and the head 


ſtill retained the ſame petrifying powers as before. 


Mzpvus4, in zoology, a genus of vermes, belonging 
to the order of molluſca. The body is gelatinous, 


,roundiſh, and depreſſed; and the mouth is in the 


centre of the under part of the body. Many ſpecies, 
on being handled, affect with a nettle- like burning, 
and excite a redneſs. The ancients, and ſome of the 
moderns, add that they have an aphrodiſiac property, 
and in ſeveral languages they are called by an obſcene 
name. They were known to the Greek and Romans 
by the names of ye vu ON g O, and pulmo marinus, 
or ſea-lungs. They attributed medicinal virtues to 
them. Dioſcorides informs us, that, if rubbed 
freſh on the diſeaſed part, they cured the gout in 
the feet, and kibed heels. ZElian ſays, that they 
were depilatory ; and, if macerated in vinegar, would 
take away the beard. Their phoſphoric quality is 
well known; nor was it overlooked by the ancients. 
Pliny obſerves, that if rubbed with a ſtick it will ap- 
pear to burn, and the wood to ſhine all over. Theſame 
naturaliſt obſerves, that when they ſink to the bottom 
of the ſea, they portend a continuance of bad weather. 
On Plate CCXCIV, are figured ſeveral ſpecimens, 
VIZ. 1. The aurita, or aurited meduſa; which appears, 


as floating on the water, to be a mere lifeleſs lump of Fig. 3 no, 


jelly. It is of a whitiſh colour, with a caſt of bluiſh 
grey, and is of an orbiculated figure, elevated into a 
convexity in the middle on the upper ſide, flat on the 
under, and furniſhed with a fringe of fine and ſome- 
what rigid filaments round the edge, reſembling white 
hairs : on the under ſurface there are four cavities near 
the centre, each of an arcuated figure, and ſurrounded 
with an opaque line, formed of about 24 parallel points 
or dots: from the very centre of the under tide there 
ariſe four crooked appendages, which have each a row 
of hairy filaments on the exterior edge; and on the 
upper ſurface there is an appearance of fine veſſels of 
a pale colour. This ſpecies is frequent, floating on 
the ſurface of the ſea, or adhering to rocks about our 
own coaſts; and when the ſun- ſnines on them, they have 
a very beautiful lucid appearance. It is called by ſome the 
ſea nettle, it being one of thoſe animals that when touch- 
ed occaſions a very diſagreeable tingling in the hands. 


2. The capillata, or capillated meduſa, is a very mid. 3.2 


ſingular and odd animal: it ſeems a mere lump of a 
whitiſh ſemi-pellucid jelly; and is as eaſily broken and 
deſtroyed by a touch as the common jellies brought 
to our tables: its ſhape is. rounded, riſing into a con- 
vexity in the middle, where it is therefore thickeſt, 
and whence it becomes gradually thinner to the ſides: 
on the under fide it is plain, and on this there is viſible 
a rough, or as it were echinated circle, within which 

= 8 2 there 
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MED 


Meduſs, there run Gight pairs of rays from the centre toward 


Medway. 


* 


Fig. 3.03. 


Ibid. 10 4, 


the circumference 3 and from the centre there ariſe 
alſo a number of curled appendages, which are ſome- 
times reddiſh,” but more uſually whitiſh, and a vaſt 
number of ſlender filaments : the edge or the circum- 
ference of the body is regularly divided into eight por- 
tions, and each of them is emargingted, fo chat on the 


whole verge there are 16 ſinuſes, - This ſpecies is to be 
met with in vaſt abundance floating on the ſurface of the 


water about Sheppy iſland in Kent, England, and elſe- 
where on that coaſt : great quantities of it are de- 
ſtroyed by being thrown on ſhore with the waves, 
whence it has no power of getting off again; and in 
the open ſeas, many fiſh Kim near the ſurface, and 


authors pulmo marinus, on the ſea lungs. 4. The mar- 
ſupialis, or purſe meduſa, is ſemi-oval, with four ten- 
tacula- on the edge. It inhabits the Mediterranean.” 
4. The waved meduſa, has the edges waved, with 
the fangs on the projecting parts; four orifices beneath, 
between which riſes a ſtem divided into eight large 
Theſe animals ſwim in large companies in fearch of 
food, with their tenatcula in continual motion, with 


which they lager their prey, and convey it to their 


about eight inches in diameter. 


mouths: they vary in ſize, the largeſt being generally 
y vary likewiſe 


in the number of their tentacula; ſome having only 


two, others four, ſix, and ſome eight, but they rarely 


exceed that number. 


powerful is their embrace, 
that whatever prey comes within their reach never 
eſcapes. They ſubſiſt on infects, ſmall fiſh, &. 
Mr Banks, in his 3 from Madeira to Rio de 
Janeiro, diſcovered a new ſpecies, which, when brought 
aboard by the caſting net, had the appearance of metal 
violently heated, and emitted a white light, With 
theſe animals were taken ſmall crabs of three different 


| ſpecies, altogether new, each of which gave as much 


light as the glow-worm, though the creature was not 


fo large by nine-tenths. Theſe luminous animals are 


one of the cauſes of that appearance to the ſea which 


has been mentioned by many navigators, and of which 


various reaſons have been aſſigned. It appeared to 
emit flaſhes of light exactly reſembling thoſe of light- 


1 ning, only not ſo conſiderable, but ſo frequent, that 
ſometimes eight or ten were viſible at the ſame mo- 


ment. e | 
MED WAL, a river of England, riſes in the Weald 
of Suſſex, and entering Kent near Aſhurſt runs by 


— Tunbridge, and thence continues its courſe towards 
| Maidſtone, It is navigable for large ſhips to Rocheſ- 


 $heerneſs is erected, and Rocheſter brid 


ter bridge, and thence for veſſels and barges to Maid- 
one, the tide flowing up to that town. The diſtance 
between the mouth of this river, where the fort at 
, is between 


16 and 18 miles. In this part of the river, the chan- 


nel is ſo deep, the banks fo ſoft, and the reaches fo 


che world; and ſhips of 80 


ſhort, that it is one of the beſt and ſafeſt harbours in 
ride a- float at low- 


Water, within muſket-ſhot of Rocheſter-bridge. Nor 


is there a ſingle inſtance upon record, that any of the 
Britiſh navy ever ſuffered here by ſtorms, exeept in the 
dreadful tempeſt which happened in November 1703, 
when the Royal Catharine was driven on ſhore, where 


he ſunk and was loſt. On the ſhore of this river are 


(364 1 


two caſtles, one at Upnor, which guards two reaches Meeren | 


- a 
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of the river, and is ſuppoſed to defend all the ſhips 


Which "tide" above,” between that and We beige; on” Megolefia 


the other ſide of the river is Gillingham caſtle, built 
for the ſume purpoſe, and well ſurniſhed with cannon 


Which commands che river. Beſides theſe; there is a 


platform of 3 at a place called the Swam, and ano- 
ther at Cockham-wood. But the principal fortification- 
on this river is che ele at Sheernefs. eo 


' MEEREN, or Mart, (John Vander.) called the 
Ola, an eſteemed painter, was born in 1627; but the 


maſter under whom he learned the art of painting, is 


not mentioned. His genius directed him to chooſe for 
his ſubjects ſea- pieces, landſcapes, and views of the ſea 
prey on them. This is the ſpecies called by many and its ſhores; which he painted with g 


choſen, frequently they are ſolemn, and g 


approbation ; as they 
ſhowed g 4 4 
and had a 
But the fault imputable 'to Vander Meer is, that in 
ſome of his pictures the back-grounds are a little too 
blue, and that ſome of his landſcapes have a tint which' 
appears rather too yellowiſh. He died in 1690. 


_ Mzzxzn,or MEX. (John Vander), called De Jongbe, 


an eminent landſcape-painter, is ſuppoſed to have been 


the ſon of the old John Vander Meer, and of whom 


he learned the firſt rudiments of the art; but bein 
in his youth deprived of his inſtructor before he hag 
made any great progreſs, he became a diſciple of Nic- 
holas Ber and was accounted the beſt of thoſe 
who were educated in the ſchool of that admired ma- 
ſter. In the manner of his maſter, he painted land- 
5 hes and cattle; and his uſual ſubjects are cottages, 
with peaſants at their rural octupations and diverſions. 
It is obſerved of him, that he very rarely introduced 
cows, horſes, or any other ſpecies of animals, except 
goats and ſheep; the latter of which are ſo highly fi- 
nithee, that one would imagine the wool might be felt 
by the ſoftneſs of its appearance. His touch is ſcarce 


perceptible, and yet the colours are admirably united. 
He died in 1688. The genuine works of this Vander 


Meer bear a very high price, and are eſteemed even in 


Italy, where they are admitted into the beſt 'collec- 


tions; but the ſcarcity of them has occaſioned many 
moderate copies after his works to be paſſed on the 
undiſcerning for originals. + 8 

MEGALE voris, (anc, ee © ry 
my, Paufanins) ; or conjunaly Megabbpolir. (Strabo) ; 


A town of Arcadia, built under the aufpices of Epa- 


minondas ; after the battle of Leuctra; many incon- 
ſidexable towns being joined together in one great city 
the better to withſtand the Spartans. It was the 
greateſt city of Arcadia, according to Strabo. 


MAGALESIA, and Mz@arrnses Luna, feaſts 


and games in honour of Cybele or Rhea the mother 
of the gods; kept on the 12th of April by the Ro- 
mans, and famous for t rejoicings and diverſions 
of various ſorts. The Galli carried the ima 
goddeſs along the city, with ſound of drums and om 

4 mulle > 


| t truth, as 
he had aceuſtomed himſelf to ſketch every ſcene aſter 
nature. The ſituations of his landſrapes, e . 
erally 
pleaſing: The forms of his trees are eaſy an e 25 
his diſtances well obſerved, and the whole ſcenery has 
a ſtriking effect, by a happy oppoſition of his lights 
and ſhadows. He alſo very often painted battles 
in ſuch a ſtile as met. with | 
good compoſition, were touched with ſpirit, 
great deal of tranſparence in the colouring. _ 


of the # 


1 


when he was diff 
capital of the territory of NM 


det wascalled Mer, from Niſus ſon of Pandieh 


©" when'ths kingdom: of Athens was divided inte four 
low by is Gather, He founded.the town, which 


„ * 


be _ muſical found. An 


M 


mute, in imitation of the noiſe they made to prev event 
Saturn from bearing the cries of his infant ſon Jupiter, 
ARA (anc. geog:),/a, noble city, and the 

+Megaris,. Which for many 


years carried on war with the Corinthians and Athe- 


nuians. It had for ſometime a ſchool of philoſophers, 


7 called the M arici, ſucceſſors of Euclid the Socratic, 


a native of Megara. Their diale@ was the Doric; it 
changed from the Attic, which it formerly had been, 


| beeanſe of Peleponneſian I 
Megara was fituatedata diſtance from the ſea. Is 


ſecond, who 'obtamed the Megaris for his portion, 


1 1 


by long walls. It had a temple of Ceres. The 


17 roof (ſays Pauſanias) may be ſuppoſed to have f 


through age“ The ſite (as Dr Chandler informs 


#Travelsin us f) is now covered with rubbiſh, among which are 
Greece, 192 ſtanding ſome ruinous churches. The place has been 


5 © 


Churches; but the number is reduced to ſeven. The 
_ acropolis or citadel, called alſo Niſæa, was on a rock 
by the ſea-ſide. Some pieces of the wall remain, and 

a modern fortreſs has been erected on it, and alſo on a 
leſſer rock t. 1 
be village Megara (continues the Doctor) conſiſts 
of low mean cottages, pleaſantly. ſituated on the ſlope 
of a brow. or eminence indented in the middle. On 
each ſide of this vale was an acropolis or citadel; one 
named Caria; the other from Alcathous, the builder 
of the wall. They related, that he was aſſiſted by A- 


no, who laid his harp aſide on a one, which, as 


Pauſanias teſtifies, if track with a pebble returned a 

angle of the wall of one citadel is 
ſeen by a wind- mill. The maſonry is of the ſpecies 
called Incertum. In 1676 the city-wall was not en- 
tirely demoliſhed, but comprehended the two ſum- 


mits, on which are ſome churches, with a portion of 
the plain toward the ſouth. The whole ſite, except 


the hills, was now green with corn, and marked by 
many heaps of ſtones, the collected rubbiſh of  build- 
ings. A few inſcriptions are found, with pedeſtals fix- 
ed in the walls and inverted; and alſo ſome maimed or 
mutilated ſtatues. One of the former relates to Atti- 
cus Herodes, and is on a pedeſtal which ſupported a 
ſtatue erected to him when conful, A. D. 143. by the 


council and people of Megara, in return for his bene-. 
factions and good-will toward the city. In the plain 
behind the ſummits, on one of which was a temple of 


Minerva, is a large baſin of water, with ſcattered 
ents of marble, the . — of a bath or of a 
fountain, which is recorded as in the city, and remark- 


able for its ſize and ornaments, and for the number of 


it columns. The" ſpring was named from the local 
nymphs called Sithnides. oo 
\* . The ſtone of Megara was of a kind not diſcovered 
any where elſe in Hellas; very white, uncommonly 
folt, and conſiſting entirely of cockle-ſhells. This was 
_ chiefly uſed; and, not being durable, may be reckoned 


among the cauſes of the deſolation at Megara, which ] 


is ſo complete, that one ſeaxghes in vain for veſtiges of 
* My | of" 2 
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nefian coloniſts who ſettled there. 


elve 


MEG 
the many public 'edifices, ' temples, and ſepulchres, Megara 
which once adorned-the city. 5 


„ 


Megara was e 
and Corinth, and experienced many viciflitudes of for- 
tune. It was the only one of the Greek eities which 
did not re- flouriſh under their common henefactor Ha- 
drian; and ſhe reaſon aſſigned is, that the avenging 

Ager of the gods purſued the people for their impiety 
Ming Anthemocritus a herald, who had been ſent 
in the time of Pericles. The Athenian ge- 
nerals were ſworn on his account to invade them twice 
a-year. | Hadrian and Atticus were followed by ano- 
ther friend, whoſe memory is preſerved by an inſcrip- 


1 A 
a 


tion on a ſtone lying near a church in the village: 
This too is the 17 


of the moſt magnificent count 


vas Diogenes ſon of Archelaus, who regarding the Gre- 
eeighieen ftadia or two! miles and a quarter from the cian cities as his own family, has beſtowed on that of 
city, but united with it, as the Pirzus with Athens, the e one hundred pieces of gold toward 


the building of their towers, and alſo one hundred 
and fifty more with two thouſand two hundred feet of 
marble towards re-edifying the bath ; deeming nothing 
more hononrable than to do good to the Greeks, and 
to reſtore their cities. This perſon is not quite unno- 
ticed in hiſtory. He was one of the generals employ- 
ed by the emperor Anaſtaſius on a rebellion in Iiauria. 
He ſurpriſed the capital Claudiopolis, and ſuſtained 
a ſiege with great bravery, A. D. 494- | | 
Megara retains its original name. It has been much 
infeſteg hy coxſairs; and in 1676 the inhabitants were. 
accuſtomed, on ſeing a boat approach in the day time 
or hearing their dogs bark at night, immediately to ſe- 
crete their effects and run away. The Vaiwode or 
Turkiſh governor, who reſided in a forſaken tower a- 
bove the village, was once carried off. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that Niſæa has been long abandoned. 
'The place was burned by the Venetians in 1687. | 
Max (anc. geog.) formerly called Hybla, a town. 
towards the eaſt coait of Sicily; extin& in Srabo's 
time, though the name Hybla remained on account of 
the excellence of its honey. It was a colony of Me- 
ans from Greece. Riſus Megaricus denotes a 
oarſe-laugh. 
-» MEGARIS (anc. geog.), the country of the Me- 
gareans, is deſcribed as a rough region, like Attica; 
the mountain called Oneian or the Aſinine, now Mac- 
riplayi or © the long Mountain,” extending through 
it toward Bœotia 2 mount Cithæron. It belonged 


to Ionia or Attica, until it was taken by the Pelopon- 


neſians in the reign of Codrus, when a colony of Do- 
rians ſettled in it. This territory had Attica to the 


eaſt, Hœotia to the north and weſt, and the Iſthmus of 
Corinth to the ſouth. 


MzeGar1s, a ſmall iſland in the Tuſcan ſea, joined 
to Naples by a bridge. Now called Caftella dell Ovo. 
MEGASTHENES, a Greek hiſtorian in the age 
of Seleucus Nicanor, about 300 years before Chriſt. 
He wrote about the oriental nations, and particvlarly 


the Indians. His hiſtory is often quoted by the an- 


cients. What now paſſes as his compoſition is ſpuri- 


QUS. - | 8 

MEIGDDO (anc. geog.), a town of Galilee, re- 
cited (Joſhua xvii. 1 1.) among the cities of Manaſſeth, 
in the tribe of Iſſachar or Aſſer, on the weſt ſide of 
ordan. Famous for the defeat of Ahaziah and Joſiah, 


who periſhed' there (2 Kings xziit. 29.) : near it was 


aged in yarious wars with Athens Meęiddo. 
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Klaibowius an open plain, fit ſor drawing up an army in battle ar- Sea iſlands» Phemoftrreniartabletietics is the IU. Melampe” | 
al Fay. It was ſituated to the north, contrary.to its Po- capeapRron, froma,yancty enten De n 
. — ſition in che common maps. The Canaanites, being broafl-leaved-leucadendron.).the;Cajeput gilis obtain Em P33: 
tributary to the Iſraelites, dwelt in it, Jofhua xvii. ed : 8 medicine in very nien eſteem among che eaſtern | 

It was rebuilt by Solemon. 1 Kings irn. natigns, Particularly in ndia.” It is ſald ta be ob- 0 
MEIBOMIUS, die name of ſeveral learned Ger- tained by diſtillation from the fruit of the tree. When 


» 


family, publiſhed a collection of ſeven Greek authors 


mans.— Jobn Henry Meibommur Was profeſſor of phyſic brought into this country, it is . liquid of x greeniſh 


4 %5 +, 1 4 « 


at Helmitadt, where he was born, and at 5 colour, of a fragrant but at the Tame timd 4 
he wrote the Life of Metenas,: publiſhed at Leyden | 


his ſon, was born at Lubee in 1638 3 became profeſſor 
of phyſic at Helmſtadtʒ and, beſides works in his own 
proſeſſion, publiſhed/Scriptores rerum \ Germanicarum, 
3 vol. folio, 1688 3 a very. uſeful. collection, firſt be- 
n by. his father. Marcus Meibom ut, of the ſame 


dert ae the ee ene ee e 
| cent, when prepared in Europe r 


who had written upon ancient muſic, with a Latin 5. | | | | 
verſion by himſelf ; dedicated to Queen Chriſtina. of is highly extolled for its medical properties. It is ap- 


1 : 7 * * Pe- en 
in qto, 165 3, with ſeveral other learned works. Heng, authors, however, xepreſent this au eto wide. of. | 


the beſt quality, a white or.colonrlels fluid; and ithas + 


b, „ A om. the. ſeeds ſent... 

om India, to be entirely of this appearance. Him - 
erto the oleum ecajeput has been but litte employed 
ither in Britain or on the continent of Europe; but 
in India it is uſed both internally and externally, and 


Sweden, who invited him to her court. But the en- plied externally where a warm and peculiar ſtimulus is 


gaging him one day to ſing an air of ancient muſig, requiſite; it is employed for reſtoring vigour after 


while ſomebody was ordered to dance to it, the im- luxations and ſprains, and for calling a. violent pain in \ 


moderate mirth which this occaſioned in the ſpectators gouty and rheumatic-caſes, in too 


ach, and ſimilar 


ſo diſguſted him, that he immediately left the court affe ions; but it has been chiefly celebrated as taken 


of Sweden. His edition of the Greek mythologiſts, 


and notes upon Diogenes Laertins in Menage's edi - very powerful remedy againſt tympanitic affections. 
tion, ſhow him to have been a man of learning; but  MELAMPODIUM, à name given to black hel- 


he ſuffered no little raillery for his attempt to correct lebore. See HeLLEBORUS. 
the Hebrew text of the Bible, by a kind of metre he Mceraneopron, in botany : A genus of the 


| kin ak: raus Pl. 
fancied he had found out in thoſe ancient Writings. gamia necelfaria, order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
MEISSEN, a conſiderable town of Germany, in claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 


internally, and it is particularly ſaid to operate as a 


Miſnia, with a caſtle, It formerly belonged to the læaceous and conical; the pappus is monophyllous and 


biſhop, but is now ſecularized, and the inhabitants are valve. like; the calyx pentaphyllous. 


Lutherans. In this place is a famous manufactory of MELAMPUS (fab. hiſt.), a aal bnd deer | 


porcelain. E. Long. 13. 33. N. Lat: 5 1. 15. 


MEL, Hoxey, in the materia medica. See Ho- nea or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in Peloponneſus. 
NEY. | | | | 


MELA (Pomponius), an ancient Latin writer, was made ther neſts at the bottom of a large oak; and 


His ſervants once killed two large ſerpents who had 


and phyſician of Argos ſon of Amythaon and Idome- 


born in the province of Bætica in Spain, and flouriſh- Melampus paid ſo much regard to their remains, that | 


ed in the reign of the emperor Claudius. His three he raiſed a burning pile and burned them upon it. He 
books of Coimography, or De fitu orbir, are written 


alſo took particular care of their young ones, and fed 


in a conciſe, perſpicuous, and elegant manner; and them with milk. Some time after this, the young ſer- 


have been thought worthy of the attention and la- pents crept. to Melampus as he ſlept on the graſs near 
bours of the ableſt critics. Iſaac Voſſius gave an the oak, and, as if ſenſible of the favours of their be- 


edition of them in 1658, 4to, with very large and nefactor, they wantonly played around him, and ſoftly 


by medals. In his laſt edition are added five books, 


copious notes. To this edition is added, Julii Honorii licked his ears. This awoke Melampus, Who was 
eratoris excerptum coſmographie, firſt publiſhed from the aſtoniſhed at the ſudden change which his ſenſes had 
manuſcript, and Atbici coſmographia.  Granovius af- undergone. He found himſelf acquainted with the 
terwards publiſhed another edition with illuſtrations chirping of the birds, and with all their rade notes, as 

they flew around him. He took advantage of this 
De Geographia, written by ſome later author: by Jor- ſupernatural gift, and ſoon made himſelf perfect in the 


nandes, as Fabricius conjectures. | | knowledge of futurity, and Apollo alſo inſtructed him 
MELAÆENE, or BLack FLux, in medicine, See in the art of medicine. He had ſoon after the hap- 
Menicineg, ns 409. * 8 pineſs of curing the daughters of Prœtus, by giving 


MELALEUCA, in botany; a genus of the po- them hellebore, which from that circumſtance has been 
lyandria order, belonging to the polydelphia claſs of called melampodium ; and as a reward for his troubles, 
plant. The calyx is quinquepartite, ſuperior ; the he married the eldeſt of theſe. princeſſes. The tyranny 
corolla pentapetalous; the filaments are very nume- of his uncle Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged him to 
rous, and collected in ſuch a manner as to form five leave his native country; and Prœtus, to ſhow himſelf 
pencils ; there is one ſtyle ; the capſule is half- covered more ſenſible of his ſervices, gave him part of his king- 
with the calyx, formed like a berry, and is trivalved dom. About this time the perſonal charms of Pero, the 
and trilocular.— This plant has already been noticed daughter of Neleus, had gained many admirers; but the 
under the article (miſpelt) MarArEVca; where alſo, father promiſed his daughter only to him who brought 
by miſtake, it was ſaid that there is only one ſpecies, into his hands the oxen of Iphiclus. This condition 
— The ſpecies are five, natives of India and the South diſpleaſed many; but Bias, who was alſo one of her ad 
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mirers, engaged his brother Melampas'to Real the oxen 
E 


and deliver them to him. Melampus was caught in the 
attempt, and impriſoned j and nothing but his ſervices 
as a ſoothſayer and phyſician - to Iphiclus would have 
ſaved him from death. All this pleaded in the favour 
of Melampus; but When he had taught che childleſs 
Iphiclus how to become a father, he not only obtained 
his liberty, but alſo the'oxen3 eich them he com- 
pelled Neleus to give Pero in marriage to Bias. 
ſevere diſtemper, which had rendered the women of 


Argos inſane, was totally removed by Melampus; and 


honours after d 


butter is made. 


Anaxagoras, who then ſat on the throne, rewarded his 
merit by giving him part of his kingdom, where he 
eſtabliſhed himſelf, and where his poſterity reigned du- 
ring: ſix e er He received divine 
th, and temples were raiſed: to his 
memory. | | ERC OT er ᷣ „ 
_MELAMPYRUM, cow-wnHrar: A genus of the 


angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 


of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 4oth order, Perſonate. The calyx is quadrifid; 


the upper lip of the corolla is compreſſed, with the 
edges folded back; the capſule is bilocular and ob- 


lique, opening at one ſide; there are two gibbous 
ſeeds. There are four ſpecies, all of them natives of 
Britain, and growing ſpontaneouſſy among corn: fields. 
They are excellent food for cattle; and Linnæus tells 
us, that where they abound the yelloweſt and beſt 
| Their ſeeds, when mixed with bread, 
give it a duſky colour; and according to ſome au- 
thors, produce a vertigo, and other diſorders of the 
head; but this is denied by Mr Withering, though he 
allows that they giveit a bitter taſte, | | 

-> MELANCHOLY, a kind of delirium attended 
with gloomy thoughts, heavineſs, and ſorrow. See 
Mane BY Br, 327 2 
MELANCTHON (Philip), born at Bretten in 
the Palatinate in 1495, was one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
able men of his age among the Reformers, though of a 
mild temper, and diſpoſed to accommodate rather than 
to inflame diſputes. In his youth he made anadmirable 


progreſs in learning, and was made Greek profeſſor at 


Wirtemberg in 1509. Here his lectures upon Ho- 
mer, and the Greek text of St Paul's Epiſtle to Titus, 
drew to him a great number of auditors, and entirely 
effaced the contempt to which his low ſtature and 
mean appearance had expoſed him. Melancthon re- 
duced the ſciences to ſyſtems ; and acquired ſuch repu. 
tation, that he had ſometimes 2500 auditors. He 
ſoon entered into an intimate friendſhip with Luther, 
who taught divinity in the ſame univerſity ; and in 


1519 they went together to Leipſic, to diſpute with 


Eccius. The following years he was continually en- 
gaged in various employments ; he compoſed ſeveral 
books ; he taught divinity ; took ſeveral journeys, in 
order to found 8 and viſit churches; and in 


1 zo drew up a confeſſion of faith, which goes by the 


name of the Confeſſion of Aug 75 becauſe it was pre- 
ſented to the emperor at the diet held in that city. 


All Europe was convinced, that he was not, like Lu- 


ther, backward to accommodate the differences be- 
tween the various ſects of Chriſtians. He hated reli- 


ious diſputes, and was drawn into them only through 
= neceſſity of the part he was called to act in the 
world ; and therefore would have ſacrificed many 


367 J 


things to have produced an union among the Prote- Melanc- 
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ſtants. For this reaſon, Francis I. the French king, 
wrote to deſire him to come and confer with the doc- 
tors of-the Sorbonne, in order to agree with them 
about putting an end to all controverſies ; but though 
Luther endeavoured to perſuade the: elector of Saxony 
to conſent to that journey, and though Melancthon 


himſelf deſired it, that prince, whether he diſtruſted 
A Melancthon's moderation, or was afraid of quarrelling 


with the emperor Charles V. would never grant his 
permiſſion. The king of England alſo in vain de- 
fired to ſee him. Melanchen, in 1529, aſſiſted at 
the conferences of Spires. In 1541, he was at the 
famous conferences at Ratiſbon. In 1543, he went 


to meet the archbiſhop of hay, to afliſt him in in- 
15 


troducing the reformation into dioceſe ; but that 
project came to nothing: and in 1548, he aſſiſted at 
ſeven conferences on the ſubje& of the interim of 
Charles V. and- wrote a cenſure on that interim, and 
all the writin 
was extremely affected at the diſſenſions raiſed by 
Flaccus Illyricus. His laſt conference with thoſe of 
the Roman communion was at Worms, in 1557. He 
died at Wittemburg in 1560, and was interred 
near Luther. Some days before he died, he wrote 


upon a piece of paper the reaſons which made him 


look upon death as a happineſs ; and the chief of 
them was, that it «delivered him from theological 
perſecutions.” Nature had given Melancthon a peace- 
able temper, which was but ill ſuited to the time he 
was to live in. His moderation ſerved only to be his 


croſs. He was like a lamb in the midſt of wolves, No- 


body liked his mildneſs; it looked as if he was luke- 
warm; and even Luther himſelf was ſometimes angry 
at it, BT „ | 

Melancthon was a man in whom many good as 
well as great qualities were wonderfully united. He 


had great parts, great learning, great ſweetneſs of 


temper, moderation, contentedneſs, and the like, which 
would have made him very happy m any other times 
but thoſe in which he lived. He never affected dignities, 


or honours, or riches, but was rather negligent of all 


theſe things; too much ſo in the opinion of ſome, 
conſidering he had a family; and his ſon-in-law Sa- 


binus, who was of a more ambitious make, was ac- 
tually at variance with him upon this very article. 


Learning was infinitely obliged to him on many ac- 


< * 
counts; on none more than this, that, as already ob- 


ſerved, he reduced almoſt all the ſciences which had 
been taught before in a vague irregular manner, into 
ſyſtems. Conſidering the diſtractions of his life, and 
the infinity of diſputes and tumults in which he was 
engaged, it is aſtoniſhin 


to write ſo many books. Their number is prodigious, 


inſomuch that it was thought neceſſary to publiſh a 


chronological catalogue of them in the year 1582. His 
works indeed are not correct, and he himſelf owned it: 
but as he found them uſeful, he choſe rather to print 


a. great number, than to finiſh only a few; «which. 
however (as Bayle ſays) was poſtponing his own 
glory to the advantage of others.” is conſtitution. 
was very weak, and required great tenderneſs and ma- 
nagement; which made Luther, as hot and zealous as 
he was, blame him for labouring too earneſtly in the. 
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vineyard, 


preſented at theſe conferences. He 
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Melowippi- NEIL ANIP PD Es (cab. hift.), a Greek poet 


es 


Melchites. 


about 520 years before Chriſt. His adſon of the 
ſame name flouriſhed about 60 years after at the court 


2 of Perdiccas the Second, of Macedonia. Some frag- 
ments of their poetry are ſtill extant. 


MELANTERIA, in natural hiſtory, a very beau- 
tiful follil, of a denſe, compact, and regular texture, 
and of an extremly bright pale yellow, beten . nf 
thing ſo much as the pureſt gold. It is remarkably 
heavy; and is ſometimes found in little irregular maſſes 
of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, which are broken with 
a ſlight blow: but it is uſually met with in the form of 


a fine gold-coloured efloreſcence on vitriohe and by” 
ritical bodies; or in looſe, ſhatrery, and friable 8 


of a more duſky yellow; in which latter ſtate it ſo 
much reſembles a native ſulphar, that it is frequent- 
ly miſtaken for one; however, it is not mflam- 


mable; but calcines in the fire to a greyiſh powder, 
which by burning longer changes to a deep and fine 


. 


purple. 


and a ſtyptic : they made it an ingredient in their 
ointments for old ulcers, and uſed to ſprinkle the 
powder of it on freſh: wounds in order to ſtop. the 

morrhagy. J) gr Sx 

MELASSES. See Motass ss. 

MELASTOMA, the Amnzrican GoosEBtrry- 
TREE, in botany. A | nar of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 17th order, Caly- 
cantheme. "The calyx is quinquehd and campanula- 
ted; the petals are five, inſerted into the calyx ; the 
berry is quinquelocular, and wrapped in the calyx. — 
There are a great many ſpecies, all of them natives of 
the warm parts of America, and very beautiful on 
account of the variegation of their leaves. Moſt of 


the leaves are of two different colours on their ſur- 


faces; the under fide being either white, gold-co- 


>, 


— 


loured, or ruſſet, and their upper parts of different 
ſhades of green; ſo that they make a fine appear - 
ance in the hot-houſe all the year round. There 
are but few of theſe plants in the European gar- 
dens; which may perhaps have been occaltoned by 
the difficulty of bringing over growing plants from 
the Weſt Indies; and the ſeeds being ſmall when 
taken out from the pulp of their fruits, rarely ſuc- 
ceed. The beſt way is to have the entire fruits 
put up in dry ſand as ſoon as they are ripe; and 
forwarded by the quickeſt contrivance to England. 
They ſhould be immediately taken out when they ar- 
rive, and the ſeeds ſown in pots of light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's bark. 
When the plants come up, and are fit to be removed, 
they muſt each be planted in a ſmall pot, and plunged 
into the tan-bed ; and afterwards treated as other exo- 
tic:plants. ð | ; by 
_ MELCHA, a ſmall village of Barbary, fituated 
about zo miles from the city of Tunis, built on the 
ruins of CaxTHAGE, ſome of which are ſtill viſible. 


MELCHITES, in church-hiſtory, the name given 


to the Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chriſtians of the 
Levant. 'The Melchites, excepting ſome few points 
of little or no importance, which relate only to cere- 
monies and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, are in every reſpect 
Profeſſed Greeks ; but they are governed by a parti- 
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title of patriarch of Antioch, * Th 


the Arabian language. The religious among the Mel- 


<= iarchqwho refides at Damas, and aſſumes the Mal ſes 
celebrate maſs in 4G 


chites follow the rule of St Baſil; the common rule f 


all the Greek monks. ' They have- four fine convents 


diſtant about a day?s/journey from Damas, and never 
go out of the. cloiſter. ed 7 


. MELCHISEDEC, or Maz.curzeoxx, king of | 


Salem, and prieft of the Moſt High. The ſcripture 


tells us nothing either of his father, or of his mother, 


or of his genealogy, or of his birth, or of bis death. 
And in this ſenſe he was a figure of Jeſus. Chriſt, as 
St Paul affirms, who is a prieſt for ever, according to 


the order of Melchiſedec, and not according to the or- 
der of Aaron, whoſe original, life, and death, are 


4 


* 


9 


known. When Abraham returned from purſuing te 


four confederate kings who had defeated the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and had taken away Lot 
Abraham's nephew along with them (Gen. xiv. 


„ | | 17, 18, 19, &c:), Melchiſedek came to meet 'Abra- 
The Greeks uſed it externally as a gentle eſcharotie ha 


ham as far as the valley of Shaveh, which was after- 
wards named the king's. valley, preſented him with 


the refreſhment of bread and_ wine {or he offered bread | 


and wine in ſacrifice to the Lord, 


prieſt of the Lord, offered him the tythes of all he 
had taken from the enemy. After this time, there is 
no mention made of the perſon of Melchiſedec; only 
the Pfalmiſt (ex. 4.) ſpeaking of the Meſſiah, ſays, 
Thou art a prieſt for ever oy the order of Melchi- 
ſedec.” St Paul, in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, unfolds 
the myſtery which is concealed in what is ſaid of 
Melchiſedee in the Old Teſtament. - See Heb. v. 
6—10. An infinite number of difficulties and ſcruples 
have been ſtarted upon the ſubject of Melchiſedec.— 
St Jerom thought that Salem, of which Melchiſedec 
was king, was not Jeruſalem, but the city of Salem 
near Scythopolis, where they ſtill pretended to ſhow 


the ruins of the palace of this prince. The - greatneſs 
and extent of theſe ruins are a ſufficient proof of the 
magnificence of this ancient building. He thinks it 


was at this city of Salem or Shalem, that Jacob ar. 


rived after his paſſage over Jordan, at his return from 
' Meſopotamia (Gen. xxxiii. 18.) Some believe that 


Salem, where Melchiſedec reigned, is the ſame as Sa- 
lim ſpoken of in the goſpel ef St John, chap. iii 23. 


From the time of Epiphanes there were names in- 
vented for the father and mother of Melchiſedec. To 
his father was given the name of Heraclas or Hera- 
cles, and to his mother that of Aſhtaroth or Aſtaria. 
It is generally agreed on by the learned, that when che 
apoſtle ſays, he was without father and without mo- 
ther,” no more is meant, than that he is introduced 


into the hiſtory of Abraham without acquainting us 


who he was, or whence he came, where he lived, or 
when he died. Nevertheleſs, ſome have taken Sr 
Paul's words literally, and contended that he was not 
of human but divine nature. Origen and Didymus 
took him to be an angel; and the author of the Pue- 
liens upon the Old and New Teſtament: pretends, that he 
was the Holy Ghoſt, who appeared to Abraham in a 
human form. The Arabic Catena, upon the ninth 


chapter of Geneſis, makes Melchiſedec to be deſeend- 


ed from Shem by his father, and from Japheth by his 
| | | mother, 


a in 1a t or he was à prieſt 
_ of the moſt high God), and bleſſed him. Abraham 
being deſirdus to acknowledge in him the quality of 
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* his mother named Sala, ras daughter of Gomer 
ſon of Japheth. Cedrenus and others derive Melchi- 
ſedec from an Egyptian ftock. They ſay his father 
was called Sidon or Sida, and was the founder of the 
city of Sidon the capital of Phœnicia. Suidas ſays 
he was of the curſed race of Canaan; for which rea · 
ſon the ſcripture does not mention his genealogy. The 
Jews and Samaritans believed Melchiſedec to be the 
ſame with the patriarch Shem; which opinion has been 
followed by a great number of modern writers. M. 
Jurieu has undertaken to prove that he is the ſame as 
Cham or Ham. It would be endleſs to. ſet down all 
the opinions upon this matter: therefore we ſhall 
only add, that Peter Cunzus and Peter du Moulin 
have aſſerted, that Melchiſedec who appeared to Abra- 
ham was the Son of God, and that the patriarch wor · 
ſhipped him and acknowledged him for the'Meſſiah. 
About the beginni | 
Hereſy of the Melchiſedecians, who affirmed that 
Melchiſedec was not a man, but a heavenly power, 
ſuperior to Jeſus Chriſt: for Melchiſedec, they ſaid, 
was the interceſſor and mediator of the angels, but Je- 
ſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, and his prieſthood on- 
mw copy. of that of Melchiſedec, who was the Holy 
hoſt. | 5 . Dy 
We ſhall only beg leave to add here one opinon 
more concerning Melchiſedec, which is that of the 
learned Heidegger, who, as the author of the Haß. 
: Patriar, 9 taken the right method of ex- 
„ Plaining the accounts of Moſes and the apoſtle Paul 
| relating to this extraordinary perſon. He ſuppoſes a 
twofold Melchiſedec; the one hiſtorical, whereof 
Moſes gives an account in the xivth chapter of Gene- 
ſis, as Tor he was king as well as high-prieſt of Jeru- 
falem 3 the other allegorical, whom St Paul deſcribes, 
and this allegorical perſon is Jeſus Chriſt. 

As the hiſtory. of this prince and prieſt is ſo little 
known, it is no wander, as Selden obſerves, that many 
ſabulous accounts have been invented of him; of which 
the ue is 07 ſuffice: as a ſpecimen. Eutychus 
patriarch of 


Alexandria relates, that the body of 


Adam having been embalmed according to his order, 
was depoſited in a cave under a mountain of the chil- 
dren of Seth; but that Adam before his death had 


commanded that they ſhould take away his remains 
from that place, and tranſport them to the middle of 


the earth : that Noah, to follow: the orders of his an- 
ceſtors, had preſerved: the bodies of Adam and all the 
patriarchs with him in the ark: that finding himſelf 
near his death, he ordered his ſon Shem to take the 
body of Adam, to furniſh himſelf with bread and wine 


for his journey, to take with him Melchiſedec the ſors. 


of Phaleg, and to go to the place in which an angel 
would ſhow them where to bury the firſt man: that 
Noah added this order, Command Melchiſedec to 
fix his reſidence in that place, and to live 1ed all 
his lifetime, becauſe God has choſen him to do ſervice 
in his preſence; command him, that he build-no tem- 
ple, nor ſhed the blood of birds, nor four-footed 

| beaſts, or any other animal; and that he offer no o- 
ther oblations to God but bread and wine.” This is 

| the reaſon, r why, Melchiſedec, 


Vor. | 


[369 1 


of the third century arofe the 


MEL 
Wine. EG | 

A. Greek author, under the name of Athanaſius, 
relates, that Melchiſedec, was tlie fon of an idolatrous 
king called Melchi and of a queen called Salem. — 
Melchi, having reſolved to offer a ſacrifice to the gods, 
ſent his ſon Melchiſedec to fetch him ſeven calves. In 
theway the young prince was enlightened by God, 
and immediately returned to his father, to demonſtrate 
to him the vanity of idols. Melchi, in wrath; ſent 
him back to fetch the victims. While he was abſent, 
the king ſacrificed his eldeſt fon, and a great many o- 
ther children to his gods. Melchiſedec re turning, 
and conceiving great horror at this butchery, retired 
to mount Tabor, where he lived ſeven years, without 
clothes, and fed only on wild fruits. At the end of 
ſeven years, God appeared to Abraham, bid him go 
up to mount Tabor, where he ſhould- find Melchiſe- 
dec. He ordered him to cloath him, and to aſk his 
bleſſing; which Abraham having done, Melchiſedec 
anointed him with oil, and they-came down together 
from the mountain. 
MELCOMB.-asois, a town of Dorſetfhire, in 
England, 130 miles from London, is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Wey, by which it is parted from 
Weymouth. It appears from the name to have been 
ane iently the king's demeſne, and from the records to 
have paid quit - rent to the crown all along after king 
Edward I. till it was brought off by the inhabitants 
before they were united to Weymouth. It lies on the 
north ſide of the haven, on a peninſula ſurrounded by 
the ſea on all ſides exeept on the north. The ſtreets 
are broad and well paved, and many of the houſes 
large and high. It ſent members to parliament in the 
reign of king Edward I. before Weymouth had that 


privilege. It was by parliament appointed a ſtaple in 
the reign of Edward III. In the next reign the 


French burnt it; and it was thereby rendered ſo de- 
ſolate, that the remaining inhabitants prayed and ob- 
tained a diſcharge from cuſtoms. On account of its 
quarrels with Wey mouth, in the reign of Henry VI. 
its privileges as à port were removed to Pool: but in 
that of queen Elizabeth they were reſtored to it by act 
of parliament, which was confirmed in the next reign, 
on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth ſhould 
make but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges 
in common; and w this was owing the flouriſhing 
ſtate of both. In the two reigns laſt mentioned, a 
wooden bridge with ſeventeen arches was built from 
hence to Weymouth ; to which, as well as its church, 
the chief contributors were certain citizens, of Lon- 
don; and upon its decay it was rebuilt in 1770. Here 


is a good 'market-place and town-hall, to which the 


rs of the corporation of Weymouth come to 
attend public buſineſs, as the inhabitants do to its 
church for public worſhip. For ſeveral years. paſt the 


ſea has retired from it on the eaſt, the priory, former- 
ly being bounded by the ſea; but there is now a ſtreet 


beyond it, from which it is ſeveral paces to the high- 
water-mark. The priory was fituated in the eaſt part 
of the town, in Maiden-ſtreet, whoſe ſite occupied a- 


bout an acre, now covered. with tenements. On the 
ſouth ſide are the remains of the chapel, now convert- 
ed into a malthoute. 


Near it ara the remains of an 
SA. © + - + © ancient 
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*Melc#, ancient building, formerly a nunnety, Here are three 
Meleager . meeting-houſes and a wor«-houſe for the poor. The 
* church, which is in the middle of the town, has a 
wooden turret for a bell, and had been an old chapel; 
It was rebuilt in 1605, and made parochial, and is a 
handſome fabric, with a beautiſul altar-piece painted 
and given by Sir James Thornhill. "The port, which 
generally goes by the name of Weymouth, is ſaid to 
| 2 belt frequented in the county, and is defended 
by Sandford and Portland caſtles. The markets for 
both towns are Tueſdays and Fridays, but there are 
no fairs. Melcomb-regis is reckoned bigger, more 
_ thriving, and populous than Weymouth. ey are 
both but one corporation and borough, conſiſting of 
a mayor, recorder, two, bailiffs, an uncertain number 
of aldermen, and twenty-four capital burgeſſes. Who» 
ever has been a mayor is ever after an alderman. 'They 
ſend four burgeſſes to parliament, who are elected by 
ſuch as hive Ceokadds whether they inhabit here or 
not; and the number of voters is near 700. Every 
elector, as in London, has the privilege of voting for 
four perſons, who when choſen ' are returned, in two 
diſtinct indentures, as the burgeſſes of Weymouth and 
the burgeſſes of Melcomb-Regis. * 5 
MELDE (anc. geog.), à town of Gallia Celtica, 
(called Meldorum civitas in the Notitia), on the Ma- 
trona. Now Meaux, a city in Champaign on the 
Marne. 3 N | F 
MELEAGER (fab. hiſt.) a celebrated hero, ſon 
of Eneus king of Calydonia, by Althæa daughter of 
Theſtius. The parcæ were preſent at the moment of 
kis birth, and predicted his future greatneſs. Clotho 
ſaid that he would be brave and courageous ; Lache- 
ſis foretold his uncommon ſtrength and valour ; and 
Atropos ſaid that he ſhould live as long as that fire- 
brand which was on the fire remained entire and un- 
conſumed. Althæa no ſooner heard this, than ſhe 
Matched the ſtick from the fire, and. kept it with the 
moſt jealous care, as the life of her ſon totally depend- 
ed upon its preſervation. The fame of Meleager in- 
creaſed with his years; he ſignalized himſelf in the 
Argonautic expedition, and afterwards delivered his 
sountry from the neighbouring inhabitants, who made 
war againſt his father at the inſtigation of Diana, 
whoſe altars Eneus had negleted, But Diana pu- 
niſhed the negligence of CEneus by a greatef calamity. 
She ſent a huge wild boar, which laid waſte all the 
country, and ſeemed invincible on account of its im- 
menſe ſize. It became ſoon a public concern: all 
the neighbouring princes aſſembled to deſtroy this 
terrible animal; and nothing is more famous in my- 
thological hiſtory, than the hunting of.the Calydonian 
boar. The princes and chiefs that. aſſembled, and 
which are mentioned by mythologiſts, were Meleager 
ſon of CEneus, Idas and Lynceus ſons of Apharcus,. 
Dryas ſon of Mars, Caſtor and Pollux fons of Jupi- 
ter and Leda, Pirithous ſon of Ixion, Theſeus ſon of 
Egeus, Anceus and Cepheus ſons of Lycurgus, Ad- 
metus ſon of Pheres, Jaſon ſon of Æſon, Peleus and 
Telamon ſons of Eacus, Iphicles ſon of Amphitryon, 
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Eurytrion ſon of Ador, Atalanta daughter of Schœ- Melesger. 
neus, Iolas the friend of Hercules, the ſons of The- Meleagris. 
ſtius, Amphiaraus ſon of Oileus, Protheusz Cometes 
the brothers of Altæa, Hippothous ſon of Cercyon, 
Leucippus, Adraſtus, Ceneus, Phileus; Echion, Lelex, 
Pheerix fon of Amyntor, Panop*us, Hyleus, Hippas 
ſas, Neſtor, Mencetius the father of Patroclus, Am- 
phicides, Laertes the ſather of Ulyſſes, and the four 
ſons of Hippocoon. This treop of armed men attack- 
ed the boar, and it was at laſt killed by Melea ger 
The conqueror gave the ſkin and the head to Atalanta, 
who had firſt wounded the animal. This irritated the 
reſt, and particularly Toxeus and Plexippus the bro- 
thers of Althea, and they endeavoured to rob Ata- 
lanta of the honcurable preſent. Meleager defended 
her, and killed his uncles in the attempt. Mean time 
the news of this celebrated conqueſt had already reach- 
ed Calydon, and Althæa went to the temple of the 
28 to return thanks for the victory which her ſon 
ad gained: But being ir formed that her brothers 


bad been killed by Mcleager, the in the moment of re- 


ſentment threw into the fire the fatal ſtick on which 
her ſon's life depended, and Meleager died as ſoon as 
it was conſumed. Homer does not mention the fire- 
brand; whence ſome have imagined that this fable is 
poſterior to that poet's age. But he ſays, that the 
death of Toxeus and Plexippus ſo irritated Altliza, 
that ſhe uttered the moſt horrible curſes and impreca- 
tons. upon herſon's head. ft Eo tt 
Maerz, a Greek poet, the ſon of Eucrates, 
was born at Seleucia in Syria, and flouriſhed, under, 
the reign of Seleucus VI. the laſt king of Syria. He 
was educated at Tyre; and died in the iſland of Coos, 
anciently called Merope. He there compoſed the 
Greek epigrams called by us the Anthologia. The diſ- 
poſition. of the epigrams in this collection was often 
changed afterwards, and many additions have been 
made to them. The monk Planudes put them into 
the order they are are in at preſent, in the year 1380. 
 MELEAGRIS, in ornithology, the Toxxy; x 
us of birds belonging to the order of gallinæ. The 
ead is covered with ſpongy caruncles ; and there is 
likewiſe a membranaceous longitudinal caruncle on the 
nat! e 8 
There is but one (4) ſpecies, viz. the gallopavo, 
or North American . of Ray. It has ee 
both on the head and throat; and the breaſt of the 
male is bearded or tufted. He lives upon grain and 
inſects: when the cock ſtruts, he blows up his breaſt, 
ſpreads and erects his feathers, relaxes the caruncle on 
the forehead, and the naked parts of the face and neck 
become intenſely red. Barbot informs us that very 
few turkies are to be met with in Guinea, and choſe 
only in the hands of the chiefs of the European forts; 
the negroes declining to breed any on account of their 
tenderneſs, which ſufficiently proves them not to be 
natives of that climate. He alſo remarks, that neither 
the common poultry nor ducks are natural to Guinea 
any more than the turky. Neither is that bird a na- 
tive of Aſia : the firſt that were ſeen in Perſia were 
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(a) Two others were formerly enumerated : bu ta. 
| been transferred to a new genus. See PENELOPB, 


the late edition of the Gh. Nat.by Gmelin, they have 
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Melengris, brought from Venice by ſome Armenian merchants. - 
. e e bed in Ceylon, but not found wild. In 


fact, the turky, properly ſo called, was unknown to 


which was completed A. D. 1521. lian mentions a 
bird found in India, which ſome writers have ſuſpect- 


of that genus. 


0 


ME IL. 


the ancient naturaliſts, and even to the old world, be- 


fore the diſcovery of America. It was a bird peculiar 


to the new continent; and is now the commoneſt 
wild-fowl in the northern parts of that country, where 
they are frequently met with by hundreds in a flock: 


in the day time they frequent the woods, where they 


feed on acorns; and return at night to the ſwamps to 


rooſt, which they do on the trees. They are frequent- 
ly taken by means of dogs, though they run faſter for 


a time; but the dogs perſiſting in the purſuit, the 
birds ſoon. grow fatigued, and take to the higheſt 
trees, where they will ſuffer themſelves to be ſhot one 


aſter another if within reach of the markſman. This 


fowl was firſt ſeen in France in the reign of Francis I. 
and in England in that of Henry VIII. By the date 
of the reign of theſe monarchs, the firſt turkies muſt 
have been brought from Mexico, the conqueſt of 


* 


ed to be the turky; but Mr Pennant concludes with 
Geſner, that it was either the peacock, or ſome bird 

The turky-hen begins to lay early in the ſpring, 
and will often produce a great number of eggs, 
which are white, marked. with reddiſh or yellow 
ſpots, or rather freckles. She fits well, and is care- 
ful of her young; of which in this climate ſhe will 
often have from fourteen to ſeventeen for one brood ; 
but ſhe ſcarce ever ſits more than once ina ſeaſon, except 
allured thereto by puttipg freſh eggs under her as ſoon 
as the firſt ſet are hatched ; for as ſhe is a cloſe fitter 


the will willingly remain two months on the neſt, tho? 


this conduct, as may be ſuppoſed, is ſaid greatly to in- 
jure the bird, Turkies are bred in quantities in ſome 
of the northern counties of England, and are driven 
up to London towards autumn for ſale in flocks of ſe- 
veral hundreds, which are collected from the ſeveral 


cottages about Norfolk, Suffolk, and ene | 


counties, the inhabitants of which think it well wor 

their while to attend carefully to them, by making 
theſe birds a part of their family during the breeding 
ſeaſon... It is pleaſing to ſee with what facility the 
drivers manage them, by means of a bit of red rag faſ- 


tened to the end of a ſick, which, from their antipa- 


thy to it as a colour, acts with the ſame effect as a 
to a quadruped. 


the turky there are ſcyeral varieties, which, have 
ariſen from domeſtication. - The moſt common is dark 
grey inclining to black, or barred-duiky white and 
BE There is alſo a beautiful variety of a fine deep 
copper colour, with the greater quills pure white, and 
the tail of a dirty white; it is when old a molt beautiful 
bird. A variety with a pure white plumage 1s alſo. 
now not unfrequent, and appears very beautiful. It 
was once eſteemed as a great rarity, and the breed 


ſuppoſed originally to have ariſen in Holland. In the 


Leverian Muſeum.is alſo a common turky, with a large 
Wuft of feathers on its head, much reſembling one fi- 
gured by Albin. 1 


MELEZ, in zoology. See Uzsus. 


_ Mer.es (anc. geop.), a fine river running by the 


walls of Smyrna in Toma, with a cave at its head, where 


[972 J 
Homer is ſaid to have written his poems. And from Meletiag 


of chocolate-coloured flowers. 


was famous for its purple dye. 


MEL 


it Homer takes his original name Melajigenes, given 
him. by his mother Critheis, as being born on its banks, 
(Herodotus,) _ . 515 
MELETIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name 
of a conſiderable party who adhered to the cauſe of 
Meletius biſhop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, after 
he was depoſed, about the year 306, by Peter biſliop 
of Alexandria, under. the charge of his having facri- 
ficed to the gods, and having been guilty of * hei- 
nous crimes; though Epiphanius makes his only fail- 
ing to have been an exceſſive ſeverity againſt the lapſed. 
This diſpute, which was at firſt a perſonal difference 
between Meletius and Peter, became a religious con- 
troverſy; and the Meletian party ſubſiſted in the fifth 
SOT» but was condemned by the firſt council of 
INN 4 FE 1 5 HTS, 
MELIA, Azaptrachn, or the Bead tree, in bo- 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the decandria claſs of plants: and in the natural me- 


thod ranking under the 23d order Trihilate. The 


calyx is quinquedentated : the petals: five; the necta- 
rium cylindrical, as long as the corolla, with its mouth 
ten-toothed : the fruit 1s a plum with a quinquelocu- 


lar kernel, There are three ſpecies, all of them exotic 


trees of the Indies, riſing near 20 feet high ; adorned 
with large pinnated or winged leaves, and cluſters of 
pentapetalous flowers. They are. all propagated by 
ſeeds ſown on hot-beds. | 3 
MELIANTHUS, Hoxzv-rLowes, in botany: A 
genus of the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 24th order Corydales. The calyx is penta- 
phyllous, with the lowermoſt leaf gibbous: there are 
four petals, with the nectarium under the loweſt ones. 
The capſule is quadrilocular. There are two ſpecies. 
1. The major hath a thick, ligneous, ſpreading root ; 
many upright, igneous, durable ſtalks, riſing ſix or eight 
feet high; garnithed with large pinnated leaves, of four 
or five pair of ſerrated lobes terminated by an odd one; 
and, from the ſides and tops of the ſtalks, long ſpikes 
2. The minor hath a 
root like the former ; upright, ligneous, ſoft, durable 
ſtalks, riſing four or five feet high; garniſhed with 
ſmaller pinnated leaves; and from the fides and ends 
of the branches, long, looſe, pendulous bunches of 
flowers tinged with green, ſaffron colours, and red. — 
Both the ſpecies flower about, June: but rarely pro- 
duce ſeeds in this country. They are very ornamental, 
both in foliage and flower, and merit admittance in e- 


very collection. They are eaſily propagated by ſuckers 


and cuttin They thrive belt in a dry ſoil, and in a 
ſheltered warm expoſure. '  ' 5 
- MELIBOEA (anc. geog.), an iſland of Syria, at 
the mouth of the Orontes ; which, before it falls into 
the ſea, forms a ſpreading lake round it. This iſland 
Thought to be a co- 
lony of Theſſalians; and hence Lueretius's epithet, 
T hefſalicus. | | „ [4 

MELICA, rxoeecGraAss : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order 


Gramina. The calyx is bivalved, biflorous, with an 


embryo. of a flower betwixt the two. florets. There 
are three ſpecies; of Which the moſt remarkable is 
; „ the 


honour of Melicerta. 


Rains the ſkin in handling. 


MEL 


Meliceres the natans. It is a native of ſeveral parts of Britain, 
Ai and the adjacent iſlands z and the inhabitants of ſome 
— of the weſtern iſlands make ropes of it for fiſhing-nets, - 


as it will bear the water for a long time without rot- 


ti e 
| MELICERES, in ſurgery, a kind of encyſted tu- - 
mors, ſo called when their contents are of the con- 


ſiſtence of honey. 


MEILICE RITA, Mr1aczzres, or Melicertus (fab. 
hiſt.), a ſon of Athamas and Ino. He was ſaved by 
55 his mother from the fury of his father, who prepared 


to daſh him again a wall as he had done his brother 
Learchus. "The mother was fo terrified that ſhe threw 

herſelf into the ſea with Melicerta in her arms. Nep- 
tune had compaſſion on the misfortunes of Ino and 
her ſon. 


and among the Latins by that of Partumnut. Some 
ſuppoſe that the Iſthmian games were inſtitutod in 


MELII. I. A, an ancient town of Afrien i ine king- 
dom of Fez, and in the province of Garet. It Vas ta- 


ken by the Spaniards in 1469, but returned back to 


the Moors. W. Long. 2. 9. N. Lat. 35. 20- 
MELILOT. See Tzxirotium 
MELINDA, a kingdom on the eaſt eoaſt of Afriea, 

ſituated, according to ſame, between the third and 

fourth degree of ſouth latitude; though there is great 
diſagreement among geographers as to its extent. It 
is b ee by all, however, that the coaſts are very 
dangerous; being full of rocks and ſhelves, and the 
ſea at ſome ſeaſons very liable to tempeſts. The king- 


dom of Melinda is for che moſt part rich and fertile; 


producing almoſt all the neceſlaries of life exeept wheat 
and rice, both which are brought thither from Cam- 
baya and other parts; and thoſe who cannot purchaſe 
them make uſe cf potatoes in their ſtead, which are 
here fine, large, and in great plenty. They likewiſe 
abound with great variety of fruit-trees, roots, plants, 


and other eſculents, and with melons of exquiſite taſte. 


They have alſo great plenty of veniſon, game, oxen, 
ſheep, hens, geeſe, and other poultry, &c. and one breed 
of ſheep whole tails weigh between zo and 40 pounds. 
The capital city is alſo called Melinda 
MELINUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
earth famous in the earlieſt ages of painting, being 
the only white of the great painters of antiquity; and, 
according to Pliny's account, one of the three colours 
with which alone they performed all their works. It 
is a fine, white, marly earth, of a very compact tex- 
ture, yet remarkably light; a fort of texture which 
mult render any earth fit for the painter's uſe that is 
of a proper colour. It is frequently found forming a 
ſtratum in the earth, lying immediately under the ve- 
etable mould. It is of a very ſmooth but not gloſſy 


ſurface; is very ſoft to the touch; adheres firmly to 


the tongue; is eaſily broken between the fingers ; and 
It melts readily in the 
mouth, and is perfectly fine; leaving not the leaſt grit- 
tineſs between the teeth: thrown into water, it makes 
a loud bubbling and hiflmg noiſe, and moulders away 
into a fine powder. It does not ferment with acids; 
and-ſuffers no change in the fire. Theſe are the cha- 


. 


He changed them both into ſea deities. 
Ino was called Leucethoe or Matuta; and Melicerta was 
known among the Greeks by the name of Palemon, 


0 


in the fame place front which the painters of old had 
it, viz. The ifle of Mils-or Melos, from whence it had 
its name; and is common in moſt of the adjacent 
iſlands. It has of late been tried here; but is found 
not to make ſuch a bright paint as the other fub- 
ſtances now employed. It is not, however, liable, 
like them, to turn yellow: hence it would ſeem to be 
worth the confideration of perſons in the colour. trade; 
eſpecially as it might be had in any quantities for the 


MELISSA (fab. hiſt.), a daughter of 'Melifſus 
king of Crete, who with her fiſter Amalthea fed Ju- 
piter with the milk of goats. She firſt found out the 
means of collecting honey; whence it has been fabled 
that the was changed into a bee, as her name is the 
ws bop ark EL Ls won; won ade NS 

ELISSA, Bavnm: A s of the gymnoſper- 
mia order belonging to the didynamia 8 ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 42d or- 
der Ferticillate. The ealyx is aired, a little plane 
above, with the upper lip having its dents nearly of 


x upper 
equal height: the upper lip of the corolla is arched and 


bifid ; the under one, with the middle lobe, cordated. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies; but the moſt remarkable are 


the following. 1. The officinalis, or common baum, 
has fibrous perennial roots; many upright, ſquare, 
branchy, annual ſtalks, riſing two be thites feet high: 
garniſhed with oblong, indented, oppofite leaves, by 
pairs, two or three inches long, and half as broad; 
and from the upper axillas verticillate cluſters of fmall 
white flowers upon ſingle footſtalks. There is alſo a 
kind with variegated leaves. 2. The grandiflora, or 
Hetrurian calamint, hath fibrous perennial roots and 
annual ſtalks, rifing about a foot high, garniſhed with 
oblong, oval, dented, hairy, oppofite leaves; and from 
the upper axillas verticillate cluſters of large purple 
flowers on forked footſtalks. 3. The calamintha, or 
common calimint of the ſhops, has fibrous perennial 
roots; upright, ſquare, branchy hairy ſtalks, riſing a 
foot high; roundth, indented, oppoſite leaves; and 
verticillate cluſters of ſmall bluifh flowers, on forked 
footſtalks as long as the flowers. All theſe ſpecies are 
eaſily propagated by offsets. + + 
Medicinal uſers. The firſt ſpecies, when in perfec- 
tion, has a pleaſant ſmell, fomewhat of the lemon kind; 
and a weak, roughith, aromatic taſte. The young ſhoots 
have the ſtrongeſt flavour: the flowers; and herb 
itſelf when bld or produced in very rich moiſt ſoils or 
rainy ſeaſons, are much weaker both in fmell and taſte. 
Baum is appropriated, by the writers on the materia 
medica, to the head, ſtomach, and uterus; arid in all 
diſorders of theſe parts is ſaid to do extraordinary ſer- 
vice. So high an opinion have ſome chemiſts entertain- 
ed of this plant, that they have expected to find in it 
2 medicine which ſhould prolong lis beyond the uſual 
period, The preſent practice, however, holds it in no 
great eſteem ; and ranks it (where it certainly deſerves 
to be) among the weaker corroborants. Infuſions 
the leaves in water ſmell agreeably of the herb, but 
have not much taſte, thou CR being inſpiſſated they 
leave a conſiderable quantity of a bitteriſh auſtere ex- 
tract. Infuſions of baum do not, like other 3 
PLES % ³˙ ü LE-#0. 43% — 6 d 
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+ ancients is diſtin - ekt. 
guiſhed from all other White earths, It is fill found ot 
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or Tpirit” are far better than 


wich water, it impregnates the firft running pretty 


| with its grateful flavour. When large quan- 

. titiesare fibjeed to the operation at once, there ſe- 
arates and riſes to the furface of che aqueous fluld a 
Ft t portion of eſſential dil, which ſome call of. Syria, 
and others of. Cermants. It is uf a yellowiſh colour, 


and of a very fragrant fell, dei 
MELISSUS of Sanos, x Greek philoſopher, was 
the ſon of es and the diſtiple of Parmenides; 
and lived about 440 


4 Themiſtocles was among Iris pripils. | Fo ; . 
MELTTE {aric. geog. ], an ifland referred to Africa 
by Scylax and Ptolemy; but nearer Sicily, and allot- 


ted to it by the Romans: commended for its commo - 
dious harbours ; for a city well built, with artificers of 
e kind, eſpecially weavers of fine linen; all owing 
to the Phenictans the firſt coloniſts. Now Malta ; 


remarkable for St Paul's ſhipwreck. See MAiTa. 


' Merrte, Mera, or Melltina Inſula; an ifland on the 
coaft of Iſtyrirum in the Adriatic. The Catuli Me- 
litei 2 were famous. Now Melede, the name of 
the ifland e TEST. ͤ ane Og? 

" Mzrrre (anc. geog.), a town of Tonia, ſtruck out 
of the number of Ionian towns on account of the ar- 


ce of thepeople, and Smyrna admitted in lieu of 


it. The ſituation not ſaid, _ 

MELITENSIS rRNA, the Earth of Malta: an 
earth of which there are two very different kinds ; the 
one of the genus of boles, the other of the marles. The 
latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 
name; the former is the Malta earth now in uſe : but 
both being brought from the e are confu- 
ſedly called by the ſame name. e Malteſe marle, 
which is the terra Melitenſit of medicinal authors, is a 
looſe, crumbly, and very light earth, of an unequal and 
irre texture; and, when expoſed to the weather, 


ſoon falls into fine . ſoft powder: but when preſerved 


and dried, it becomes a looſe, au maſs, of a dirty 
white colour, with a greyiſh caſt: it is ws to the 
touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very eaſily crum- 
bled to powder between the fingers, and ſtains the, 
hands. Thrown into the water, it ſwells, and after- 
wards moulders away into a fine powder. It ferments 
very violently with acid menſtruums. Both kinds are 
found in great abundance in the ifland of Malta, and 
the latter has been much eſteemed as a remedy againſt 
the bites of venomons animals. The other has ſupplied 
its place in the German ſhops ; and is uſed there as a 
cordial, ſudorific, and aftringent. 5 
MELITO' (canonized), biſhop of Sardis in Lydia, 
in the ſecond century; remarkable for the apology 
he preſented to the emperor Aurelius, in favour of the 
Chriſtians ; on which Euſebius and the other ancient 


eccleſiaſtical writers beſtow great praiſes: but that apo- 


logy and all Melito's other works are loſt. 
MELITUS, a Greek orator and poet, the accuſer of 
Socrates. 'The Athenians, after the death of Socrates 

diſcovering the iniquity of the ſentence they had paſ- 


ſed againſt that great philoſopher, put Melitus to death, 


55 0903-1 
Cold tfofrons in warer Far better than 
the cohobated diſtilled water, und are the beſt prepa- 
rations from the plant. On diſtilling the freft herb 


5 B. C. He pretended that the 
univerſe is infinite, immoveable, and without a vacuum. 
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MELLAN (claude), an engraver of confiderable Mefan 


note, was a native of Abbeville in Picardy, and born 
in 1601. His father was the receiver of the cuſtoms 
in that town; and he took great care of the educa- 
tion of his ſon. His genius for drawing diſcovering 
elf very early in life, he was ſent to Paris, and placed 
under the direction of Simon Vouet in order to per- 
fect himſelf in that art, and his ſtudies promiſed ſuc- 
ceſs ; but he was diverted from his application to them 
by the defire he had of learning the management of 
thegraver, which he acquired with much facility. From 
Paris, at the age of fixteen, he went to Rome; where 
he engraved a conſiderable number of plates, many of 
which are held in great eſtimation ; particularly thoſe 
for the Juſtinian Gallery, the portrait of the Marquis 
Juſtinian, and that of Pope Urban VIII. Returning 
to France, he married at Paris and ſettled there in 
1654. The king of France being made acquainted 
with his merit, ed him apartments in the Louvre, 
in the double quality of a painter and an engraver. 
He acquired a competent fortune, and was greatly 
eſteemed by all who knew him. He died in 1688, 
aged 87. 5 | | 
Florent le Comte tells us, That Charles II. was 
ſo much pleaſed with his performances, that he in- 
vited him to come into England, making him at the 
ſame time very advantageous offers. But the love of 
his country (continues that author) prevented his ac- 
cepting of them.“ | IS, 
It is remarked, that moſt of the plates which he en- 
graved at Rome, and before he went thither, are ex- 
ecuted in the uſual manner; that is, with parallel 
ſtrokes, croſſed with fecond and third ftrokes, as the 
depth of the ſhadows might require. But afterwards 


he adopted a new mode of working with ſingle ſtrokes 


only, without any ſecond ſtrokes laid upon them; and 
the ſhadows are expreſſed by the ſame ftrokes being 
made ſtronger and brought nearer to each other. The 
effect which he produced by this method of engraving 
is ſoft and clear. In ſingle figures and fmall ſubjects 
he ſucceeded very happily; but in large compoſitions, 
where great depth of ſhadow was required, he has, 
failed. His neateſt plates in this ſtyle have an unfi- 
niſhed appearance, by no means ſuitable to large en- 
gravings: but at the ſame time a lightneſs exceeding-. 
y agreeable when confined to ſmall ones. According 
to Comte, the works of this maſter amount to 


MELLER, a lake of Sweden, 80 miles long, and 
30 broad; on which ſtands the city of Stockholm. 
MELLI, with the country of the Mundingoes, in. 
Africa. The country formerly called Melli, now chief- 
ly inhabited by the Mundingoes, who ſtill retain pretty 
much of the character aſcribed to the people of Melli, 
lies to the ſouth of the river Gambia; onthe weſt it 
borders on the kingdom of Kabo; on the ſouth it has 
Melli, properly fo called, and the mountains that part 
it from Guinea; and on the%eaſt it extends to the king- 
dom of Gago. A great part of this country we are 
little acquainted with; as is the caſe with regard to. 
moſt of the inland territories of Africa, but towards 
the ſea-coaſt this country is a little better known. 
The firſt place of note we meet with is Kachao, a, 
Portugueſe colony, fituated on the river of St Do-. 
mingo, which falls into the fea about 26 leagues m—_ 
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ber, one may trade for about half the quantity of wax 


and ivory which is traded for at Kachao, Here are 


alſo ſome ſlaves to be bought. Bot is a village near 


the mouth of the river Geſves, where moſt of the tra- 


ders buy rice; which is in a great plenty there, and very 
good. —Geſves is a village on a river of the ſame name, 
on which the Portugueſe have a factory. At. Geſves 
one may trade yearly for 250 ſlaves, 80 or 100 quin- 
tals of wax, and as many of ivory. Near the mouth 
of the river of Geſves is a village called Kurbali, 
where there is a conſiderable trade for ſalt; here are 
alſo ſome ſlaves and ivory. Rio Grande, or the Great 


River, runs about 10 or 12 leaves to the ſouth of 


the river of Geſves. About 80 leagues from the mouth 
of it is a nation of Negroes, who. are good traders in 
ivory, rice, millet, and ſome ſlaves. They are called 
Analons. Over-againſt the mouth of Rio Grande is 
a cluſter of iſlands called Biſago les; the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is Ce e about ſix leagues 
long and two broad; its ſoil is very good, and produ- 
ces millet, rice, and all kinds of pulſe, beſides orange 
and palm-trees, and many others. This iſland, with 
thoſe of Carache, Canabac, and La Gallina, are the 
only ones where the Europeans may trade with ſome 
ſecurity. They trade, however, ſometimes: at the other 
iſlands, but they muſt be extremely cautious 3 and yet 
after all their precautions, they will be robbed and 
murdered if they venture to go aſhore. The river 
Nunho runs 16 leagues to the ſouth of Rio Grande; 
it is very conſiderable, and comes from a vaſt diſtance 
in-land. One may buy here 300 quintals of ivory and 
100 ſlaves a- year. Rice grows here admirably well, 
and is very cheap. 'There are every-where ſugar-canes 
which grow naturally; and plants of indigo, which 
might turn to good account. The trade is carried on 
here from March till Auguſt. In the river of Sierra 
Leone, the late Royal African company of England 
had, in the year 1728, two iſlands; the one, called 
Tao, a large flat iſland, near three leagues in circum- 
ference,in which the company's ſlaves had a good plan- 
tation ; the reſt of the iſland is covered with wood, a- 
mong which are filk-cotton trees of an unaccountable 
ſize. The other iſland is Benſe, whereon ſtood a re- 


gular fort. It was formerly the reſidence of one of 


he 74 5 chiefs. | 
MEI 
thy bencher of Lincoln's Inn, was born in 1666. In 


conjunction with Mr Peere Williams, Mr Melmoth was 
the publiſher of Vernon's Reports, under an order of 


the court of chancery. He had once an intention of 
printing his own Reports ; and a ſhort time before his 
death advertiſed them at the end of thoſe of his coad- 
jutor Peere Williams, as then actually preparing for 


the preſs. They have, however, not yet made their 


appearance. But the performance for which he juſtly 
deierves to be held in perpetual remembrance is, The 


Great Importance cf a Religious life; concerning 


which it may be mentioned, to the credit of the age, 
that notwithſtanding many large editions had. before 
been. circulated, 42,000 copies of this uſeful treatiſe 
have been ſold in the laſt 18 years. It is a ſomewhat 
tingular circumſtance, that the real author of this molt 


[$98]. 
Melli. this town.—About 26 leagues above Kachac on che 
Melmoth {me fide of the riyer, is another trading town called 
| Farini, where, in the months of October and Novem- 


MOTH (William, Eſq;), a learned and wor- 
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licly known (it having been commonly attributed to Melechia. 
the firſt earl of Egmont, and ee e by Mr Wal- ſen TS 


pole in his Catalogue); which is the more furpriſing, 
as the author is plainly pointed out ms Bb 

ſhort character prefixed to the book itſelf ; . It may 
add weight, perhaps, to the reflections contained in 


the following pages, to inform the reader, that the au-. 


thor's life was one uniform exemplar of thoſe precepts 
which, with ſo generous. a zeal, and ſuch an elegant 
and affecting ſimplicity of ſtyle, he endeavours to re. 

commend to general practice. He left others to con- 


tend for modes of faith, andinflame themſelves and the 


world with endleſs controverſy : it was the wiſer pur- 
poſe of his more ennobled aim, to act up to thoſe clear 
rules of conduct which revelation hath graciouſly pre- 
ſcribed. He poſſeſſed by temper every moral virtue; 
by religion every Chriſtian grace. He had a bumani- 
ty that melted at every diſtreſs; a charity which not 
only thought no evil, but ſuſpected none. He exer-. 
ciſed his profeſſion with a {kill and integrity which no- 
thing could equal but the diſintereſted motive that ani- 
mated his labours, or the amaible modeſty which ac- 
companied all his virtues. - He employed his induſtry, 
not to gratify his own deſires ; no man indulged him- 
ſelf leſs ; not to accumulate uſeleſs wealth; no man 
more diſdained ſo unworthy a purſuit :_ it was for the 
decent advancement of his family, for the generous aſ- 
ſiſtance of his friends, for the ready relief of the indi- 
gent. How often did he exert his diſtinguiſhed: abi- 
lities, yet refuſe the reward of them, in defence of the 
widow, the fatherleſs, and him that had none to help 


him! Ina word, few have ever paſſed a more uſeful, 


not one a more blameleſs life; and his whole time was 
employed either in doing good or in meditating it. 
He died on the 6th day of April 1743, and lies buried 
under the cloiſter of Lincoln's Inn Chapel. MRM. rar. 
or r. MER. FIL. DIC.” The ſon, by whom this charac- 


ter is drawn, is William Melmoth, Eſq; the celebrated 


tranſlator of Pliny and of Cicero's Letters; and au- 
thor. of thoſe which paſs under the name of Sir Thomas 
Fitzoſborne. JWT 
MELOCHIA, Jews maLiLow, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the pentandria order, belonging to the mono- 
delphia claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 37th order, Columnifere. The cap- 
ſule is quinquelocular and monoſpermous. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies; hut the only remarkable one is 
the olitorius, or common Jews-mallow, which is a 
native of the warm parts of Aſia and America. 
It is an annual plant, which riſes about two feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with 
leaves of. difterent ſizes and forms; ſome are ſpear- 
ſhaped, others are oval, and ſome almoſt heart- 


ſhaped-: they are of a deep green, and ſlightly in- 


dented on their edges, having near their baſe twe 
briſly reflexed ſegments. They have very long ſlen- 
der footſtalks, etpecially thoſe Which grow on the 
lower part of the-branches. The flower fits cloſe on 
the oppoſite ſide of the branches to the leaves, coming 


out lingly ; they are compoſed of five ſmall yel- 


low petals, and a great number of ſtamina ſurround- 


ing the oblong germen, which is ſituated in the cen- 
tre of the flower, and afterwards turns to a rough 
ſwelling capſule two inches long, ending in a point; 

e e „ 


_ + MELODUNUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the Ce- 
nones in Gallia Celtica above Luteſia, now Melun, in the 
iſle of Fründe, on che Seine 

MELO D, in muſie, a ſucceſſion of ſounds ran- 
ged in ſuch a manner, according to the laws of rhyth- 
mus and modulation, that it may form a ſentiment 
_ -agreeable to the ear. Vocal melody is called {nging, and 
that which is performed upon inſtruments may be ter- 
med ſymphonic melo. i 
Ihe idea of rhythmus neceſſarily enters into that of 
melody. An air is not an air but in proportion as the 
laws of meaſure and quantity are obſerved. The ſame 
ſucceſſion» of ſounds is ſuſceptible of as many different 
characters, as many different kinds of melody, as the 
various ways by which its emphatic notes and the 
quantities of thoſe which intervene, may be diverſified; 
and the change of duration of the notes alone, may 
diſguiſe that very ſueceſſion in ſuch a manner that it 
cannot be known. Thus, melody in itſelf is nothing; 


it is the rhythmus or meaſure which determines it, and 
there can be no air without time. If then we abſtract 


meaſure from both, we. cannot compare melody with 
harmony; for to the former it is eſſential, but not at all 
ee, C 
Melody, according to the manner in which it is 
conſidered, has a relation to two different principles. 
When regarded only as agreeable to the proportions of 
ſound and the rules of modulation, it has its principle 
in harmony; ſince it is a harmonical analyſis, which 
_ exhibits the different gradations of the ſcale, the chords 
peculiar to each mode, and the laws of modulation, 
which are the ſole elements that compoſe an air. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the whole power of melody 
is limited to that of pleaſing the ear. by agreeable 
ſounds, as the eye may be. pleaſed with an agreeable 
aſſemblage of ſuitable colours. But when conſidered as 
an imitative art, by which we may affect the mind 
with various images, excite different emotions in the 
heart, inflame or ſoothe the paſſions; by which, in a 
word, we produce different effects upon our moral fa- 
culties, which are not to be effectuated by the in- 
fluence of external ſenſe alone, we muſt explore ano- 
ther principle for melody: for in our whole internal 
frame there appears to be no power upon which either 
harmony alone, or its neceſlary reſults, can ſeize, to 
affect us in ſuch a manner. 


What then is the ſecond principle ? It is as much. 


founded on nature as the firſt ; but, in order to diſco- 
verits foundation in nature, it will require a more ac- 
curate though ſimpler obſervation, and a more exqui- 
ſite degree of ſenſibility in the obſerver. This prin- 
ciple is the ſame which varies the tone of. the voice, 
when we ſpeak according as we are intereſted in 
what we fay, and according to the different emo- 


tions which we feel in expreſſing it. It is the accent vary 


of languages which determines the melody of every 
nation; it is the accent which determines as to em- 
ploy the emphaſis of ſpeaking while we ſing, and to 

abn. energy according as che lan- 


ls 31] | | 
guage which we uſe is more or leſs accented, That Melody. 
guage whoſe accents are the moſt ſenſible ought to 


MEL 


produce a more paſſionate and more lively melody; 
that which has little accentuation, or none at all, can 


only produce a cold and languid melody, without cha-. 


racer and without expreſſion. Theſe are the true 
principles: in proportion as we depart from them, 
when we ſpeak of the power of muſic upon the 
buman heart, we ſhall become unintelligible to our- 
ſelves and others, our words will be without mean- 


If muſic does not impreſs the ſoul with images but 


by melody, if from thence it obtains its whole power, 


it muſt follow, that all muſical ſounds which are not 


praling by themſelves alone, however agreeable to 
harmony they may be, is not an imitative muſic ; and 
being incapable, even with its moſt beautiful chords, 


either to preſent the images of things, or to excite the 


finer feelings, very ſoon cloys the ear, and leaves al- 
ways the heart in cold indifference. . It follows like- 
wile, that notwithſtanding the parts which harmony 
has introduced, and which the preſent taſte of muſic 
ſo wantonly abuſes, wherever two different melodies. 
are heard at the ſame time, they counteract each o- 
ther, and deſtroy the effects of both, however beauti- 
ful each may be when performed alone: from whence 
it may be judged with what degree of taſte the French 
compoſers have introduced in their operas the miſer- 
able practice of accompanying one air with another, as 
well in ſinging, which is the native expreſſion of pa- 
thos and ſentiment, as in inſtrumental performances; 
which is the ſame thing as if whimſical orators ſhould 
take it in their heads to recite two orations at the ſame 


time, that the elegance of each might derive more force 


from the other. | | | 

80 much for Rouſſeau. The tranſlator, however, 
has reaſon to fear, that the cauſes by which national 
melody is diverſified and characteriſed, are more pro- 


found and permanent than the mere accentuation of 


language. This indeed may have great influence in 
determining the nature of the rhythmus, and the place 
of emphatic notes; but very little in regulating the 
nature of the emphaſis and expreſſion themſelves. If 
Rouſſeau's principle be true in its full extent, he muſt 
of neceſſity acknowledge, than an air which was never 
ſet or intended for words, however melodious, cannot 
bel imitative: we muſt likewiſe confeſs that what is 
imitative in one nation cannot be ſuch in another : nor 


can it be denied upon his hypotheſis, that the recita- 


tive, which is formed upon the mode of ſpeaking, is 
the moſt forcible of all melodies; which is abſurd. 
His other obſervations are at once judicious and pro- 
found. Though it is impoſſible to exhibit the beauty 
and variety of ony by playing the ſame melody 
at the ſame time upon different keys, admitting thoſe 
keys to form among themſelves a perfect chord, which 
will of conſequence preſerve all the ſubſequent notes in. 


the ſame intervals; yet this perfect harmony would by 


no means be uniformly pleaſing to the ear. We muſt 
therefore of neceſſity introduce leſs perfect chords to 
and increaſe the pleaſure, and theſe chords in any 
complex ſyſtem of muſie muſt of neceſſity produce 
diſſonances. It then becomes the buſineſs of the com- 
poſer to be careful that theſe diſcords may ariſe as na- 


turally from, and return as. naturally to, perfect har- 
mony, 
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all theft difficulties, the artiſt ought to be zcalous in 
preſerving the melody of each as homogeneous with 
the others as poſſible, that the reſult of the whole may 
be in ſome meaſure 3 babe by counter- 
acting each other, the parts will reciprocally deſtroy 
the lest one of another. 
MELOR, in zoology ; a genus of inſects of 'the 
order of coleoptera. The antenne are jointed, the laſt 
joint being oval; the breaſt is roundiſh ; the elytra are 
ſoft and flexible; and the head is infected, and gib- 
bous. The infects of this 
families; one without wings, and having the elytra 
ſhorter than the ahdomen; and the other winged, with 
elytra ſhorter than the body and wholly. covering the 
wings. — The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 
1. The proſcarabæus: the colour of which is black, 
but without brightneſs, though intermixed with a 
ſmall degree of purple, eſpecially towards the under 
part of the body. Its head, which is large, is dottedz 
as is the thorax, which is narrower, round, and with 
out a margin. The elytra are as ſoft as leather, ſha- 
greened, and cover but part of the abdomen. They 
are, as it were, cut off obliquely, from the inner to 
the outer part, being ſhorter towards the ſuture, long- 
er on the tides. There are no wings under the elytra. 
The abdomen, is large, eſpecially that of the female, 
in which it far exceeds the elytra. This inſe& makes 
its abode on the fide of wet roads and in woods. Its 
food are inſects, violet leaves, and delicate herbs. 
ere oozes from its body a fat unctuous matter of 
on I ſmell. The males are leſs than the fe- 
es, TE. . 
2. The veſicatorius, or bliſtering meloe, is nine or 
ten lines in length, of a ſhining green colour mixed 
with azure. It multiplies greatly. They are ſome- 
times ſeen flying in ſwarms. A nauſeous ſmell, not 
unlike that of mice, beſpeaks their approach; which 
\ſcent leads to the diſcovery of them when they are 
dught for in order to make a proviſion. When 
dried, they are ſo light, that 50 ſcarce weigh one 
dram. They prey upon the leaves of trees and ſhrubs, 
and in preference take to thoſe of the aſh- tree. The 
odorous particles exhaled by theſe inſects, are extreme- 
ly corroſive. Great caution ſhould be uſed in pickin 
them up. People have been known to be ſeized wi 
violent heat of urine, voiding of blood, for having 
athered a quantity of them during the heat of the 
un with their hands bare, or for having fallen afleep 
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genus are divided: into two - 


the-ſcorpion's roion's 
and mixed with oil ax honey, Linneus 
mended as a remedy in the rabies anm]mmww. 
which when bruiſed, is univerſally uſed as a bliſter. 
largeſt and moſt eſteemed of this 


ing 24 The 5 
ſbrt· eome from Italy. antharides are extremolxacri- 
monious: applied to the ſkin, fir inſtame, and 
afterwards excoriate the part, railing a more perfect 
bliſter than any of the vegetable J bs and ocoaſion- 
ing a more plentiſul of ſerum; | All: the 
bliſtering compoſitions have cantharides for their ba- 
followed by a ſtrangury, accompanied-wath thirſt and 

ſeveriſh heat: tis inconvenience-may- be remedied by 
ſoft unctuous or mucilaginous liquers liberally; drank. 
-  Eantharides' taken internally often occaſiom a dif- 
charge of blood by urine, with exquiſite pain. If: the 
doſe is conſiderable, they- ſcem- to inflame- and exul- 
cerate the whole inteſtinal canal; the Rooks become 
mucous and purulent; cke breath fetid and cadaver- 
ous; intenſe pains are ſelt in the lower belly; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy; raving mad, and dies. All 

theſe terrible conſequences hike ſometimes happened 
from a feœ grains. Herman relates, that he has known 

a quarter of a grain inflame the kidneys, and oocaſion 
bloody urine with violent pain. There are neverthe- 
leſs caſes in which this ſtimulating fly,. given in larger 
doſes, proves not only ſafe, but of ſingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield little to medicines 
of a milder claſs. In cold phlegmatic ſhiggiſh habits, 
whete the viſcera are overloaded, and the kidneys and 
ureters obſtructed with thick: viſcid mucous. matter, 
cantharides have excellent effects: here the abounding 
mucus defends the ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itfelf expelled; when the medicine ought to 
be diſeontinued. Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great ſucceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſſions of 
urine, and ulcerations of the bladder; giving very 
conſiderable doſes made into boluſes with camphor; 
and interpoſing large draughts of emulſions, milk, or 
other emollient liquids: by this means, the exceſſive . 
irritation, which they would otherwiſe have occaſioned; 
was in great meaſure prevented. The camphor did 
not perhaps contribute ſo much to chis effect as is 


generally imagined, fince it has no ſenſible quality 


that promuſes any conſiderable abatement of the acri- 
mony of cantharides: nitre would anſwer. all that the 
campher is ſuppoſed to perform; this, with milk, or 


under trees where ſwarms of them had ſettled, The -emotlient r ph liquors, drank in large quan- 


copulation of theſe inſects is performed during the 
moſt intenſe heat of the dax. „ 
There are many other ſpecies, differing- in ſize, fi- 
Fan, and colour. Nature has apparelled almoſt all of 

in a ſplended manner. Green, azure, and gold 


* 


tity, are the beſt correctors. Cantharides, in very 
ſmall doſes, may be given with ſafety. alſo in other 
caſes. Dr Mead obſerves, that the ohſtinate gleet- 
ings whieh frequently remain aſter the cure of venereal 
maladies, and whick rarely yield to balſamic medi. 


ſores, The inſtéts bruiſtdt! 
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render them dazzling to the eyes. They are moſt eines are effectually remedied by cantharides ; and 
common in the ſouthern parts of the continent. In that no one remedy is more efficacious in leprous diſ- 
this genus, as well as in ſome others, the females court orders; in which laſt, proper atives are to be 
and in the act take the place of the males. The fe- occafionally taken during the uſe of the cantharides. 
males depoſit their 255 in the ground, whence pro- The beſt and ſafeſt preparation of cantharides for 
ceed laryz, which paſs through the ſtate of chryſalids in theſe purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tincture; and indeed, 
order to attain to that of meloes. nin all caſes the tincture is far preferable, for: internal 


. * Uſes. Oil in which infects of the firſt ſpecies have been uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 
infuſed is ſaid to be an excellent topical for wounds and 


4 


The virtues of cantharides are extracted by reftified 
© ſpirit 


** 


Mon. ſpirit of wine, proof ſpirit, and water; but do not 
—— ariſe in diſtillation. The watery and ſpirituous ex- 


tracts bliſter as freely as the fly in ſubſtance ; whilſt 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral menſtrua haveper- 
formed their office, is to the taſte infipid, and does 
not in the leaſt bliſter or inflame the ſkin. | 


*®SeeCucu- MELON, in botany, a ſpecies of cucumis “, in 


mis, 


the Linnæan ſyſtem. > The female flowers have no ſta- 


. 

fit for uſe; when the trench muſt be dug to receive Melon. 

the dung where the bed is 28 to be made, which "—” 
l 
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in a dry ground ſhould not eſs than a foot or 
foot and a halt deep. The frames ſhould then be 
placed over the bed to keep out the wet; but no 
earth ſhould be laid upon it for three or four days, 
till it is found of a proper temperature of heat. When 
this is the caſe, the earth may be laid upon it, aboat 


mina or ſummits, but have a very large oval germen, two inches thick, except in the middle of each light, 


ſituated below the flower, which turns to an oval 
fruit with ſeveral cells, filled with 'oval, acute-pointed, 


compreſſed ſeeds, incloſed in a ſoft pulp. There is 


a. great variety of this fruit cultivated in different parts 
of the world, many of them of no value, ſize being 


regarded too much in the markets. The Cantaleupe 
mnelon, ſo called from a place in the neighbourhood of 


Rome, where this fruit has been long cultivated, and 
whither it was brought from Armenia, is in the great- 
eſt eſteem among the curious in every part of Europe. 
Beſides this, there are alſo the ramano, the ſuccado, the 
Zatte,the ſmall Portugalordormer,andthe black Galloway 
melons, moſt of which are cultivated foran early crop. 

_ The management and culture of melons in England 
are as follow ; the ſeeds ſhould be procured from good 
melons, of the ſoundeſt fort and higheſt flavour, pro- 
duced, as ſome have adviſed, in a diſtant garden; for 
if ſown on the place where it was raiſed and ripened, 
it is very apt to degenerate. This ſeed ſhould be kept 
three years before it is ſown but not more than fix ; 
and if it ſhould be ſown at two ſeaſons, or if at 
three it will be till better: the firſt for the early 
crop, to be raiſed under frames, ſhould be ſown about 
the middle of February; the ſecond, to be raiſed in 


the ſame manner, is to be ſown about the middle of 
March; and thoſe which are deſigned for hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or to be covered with oil-papers, ſhould 


not be ſown till about a week in April. | 
For thoſe of the firſt ſeaſon, the ſeeds may be ſown 
on the upper fide of a cucumber- bed, if there be any; 


or, a proper quantity of new looſe dung muſt be pro- 


vided,. and thrown on a heap to tarment, and turned 
over, that it may acquire an equal heat; and the plants 
muſt be raiſed and managed like cucumbers, until they 
are planted where they are to remain. The beds or 


ridges, where the plants are to remain, ſhould be placed 
in à warm fituation, fo that they may be defended 


from all cold and ſtrong winds, and incloſed in a good 
reed fence, In preparing the carth for theſe plants, 
the Dutch and German gardeners form a mixture of 
a third part of hazel loam, a third part of the ſcour- 
ing of ditches and ponds, and the ſame quantity of 
very rotten dung; which they mix up at leaſt one, 
and often two years, before they make uſe of it, fre- 
quently turning it over, ſo that the parts may be well 
incorporated; but the compoſt in which Mr Miller 
has found melon plants to ſucceed beſt in England is 
vo. thirds of freſh gentle loam, and one-third of rot- 
ten neat's dung; if theſe are mixed together one 
year before it is wanted, ſo as to have the benefit of 
A winter's froſt and ſummer's heat, obſerving to turn 
ir over often, and never ſuffering weeds to grow upon 
it, this will be found equal to any compoſt whatever. 
Before the plants appear, there ſhould be a quantity 


oi new dung thrown in a heap, allowing about 15 


wheelbarrows full to each light; which muſt be turned 
over two or three times, and in a fortnight it will be 
Vol. XI. 


where the plants are to be placed, which muſt be 
raiſed into a hill 15 inches high or more, terminating 
in a flat cone: in two or three days after the earth is 
put on the bed, it will be of a proper temper to re- 
ceive the plants; which ſhould be carefully taken up 
with a trowel, ſo as to preſerve all the fibres of their 
roots; or if the beds cannot be ready for them in 
time, ſoon after the third or rough leaf is put out, 
it will be a good method to put each plant into a 
ſmall pot while they are young, and theſe may be 
plunged into the hot-bed where they were raiſed, or 
in a cucumber-bed, where there is room; and when 
the bed is ready, the plants may be turned out of the 
pots with the whole ball of earth to their roots : 
and this is the beſt method for the Cantaleupe melon. 
When the plants are placed on the top of the hills, 
they ſhould be gently watered once or twice, till they 
have taken good root; and when they are well fixed 
in the new beds, a greater quantity of earth ſhould 
be laid on the beds, preſſed down as cloſe as poſſible, 
and raiſed at leaſt a foot and a half thick upon the dung 
all over the bed ; obſerving alſo to raiſe the frames, 
that the glaſſes may not be. too near the plants leſt 
the ſun thould ſcorch them. When the plants have 


four leaves, the top of the plants ſhould be pinched 


off with the finger and thumb, that they may put 
out lateral branches for produeing the fruit; and when 
two or more of theſe lateral ſhoots are produced, they 
mult alſo be pinched to force out more. The manage- 
ment of theſe beds is much the ſame as that of cucum« 
bers, except that melons require more air and very 
little water. In five or fix weeks the plants will ſpread 
over the bed, and reach to the frames, when the alleys 
between the beds ſhould be dug out; or in caſe of 
one bed, a trench ſhould be made on each fide abont 
four feet wide, as low as the bottom of the bed; 
and hot dung wheeled in for a lining, to the ſame 
height as the dung of the bed; this ſhould be trodden 
down cloſe, and covered with the ſame earth that was 


laid on the bed, to the thickneſs of a foot and a half 


or more, treading it down as cloſe as poſſible. In 
this way the bed will be extended to the width of 12 
feet, that the roots of the plants may ſpread quite 
through it; and the beds will alſo require a freſh 
warmth, which will be of AY ſervice in ſetting of 
the fruit. When the vines have extended 1o as to fill 
the frames, and want more room, the frames ſhould 
be raiſed up with bricks about three inches high, to 
admit the ſhoots of the vines to run out under them, 
When the fruit appears, the vines ſhould be carefully 
looked over three times a week; and one ſhould be 
choſen upon each runner that is ſituated neareſt the 
ſtem, having the largeſt foot-ſtalk, and appearing to 
be the ſtrongeſt fruit; then pinch off all the other fruit 
which may appear-upon the ſame runner, and pinch 
off the end of the runner at the third joint above the 
fruit; and if the runner is gently pinched at the next 

3B joint 
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There is alſo another method practiſed by ſome gar- 
deners to ſet this fruit, which is the taking off ſome 
of the male flowers, whoſe farina is juſt ripe and fit 
for the purpoſe, laying them over the female fruit, 
and gently ſtriking with the nails the male flowers, to 
ſhake the farina into the female flowers ; whereby they 
are impregnated, and the fruit will ſoon aiter ſwell, 
and manifeſt viſible ſigns of being perfectly ſet ; ſo 
that where the plants are under frames, and the wind 
excluded from them, which is wanted to convey the 
farina from the male to the female flowers, this prac- 
tice may be very neceſſary. The glaſſes of the hot- 
bed ſhou'd alſo be raiſed high to admit a large ſhare 
of air to the plants, otherwiſe the fruit will not ſet; 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very warm, the glaſſes 
may be frequently drawn off, eſpecially m an evening, 
to receive the dews, provided there is little wind ſtir- 
ring : but they ſhould not remain off the whole mght, 
leſt the cold ſhould prove too great. When the plants 
have extended themſelves from under the frames, in 
cold weather their extremities ſhould be covered every 
night with mats, and the plants ſhould be watered 
once in a week in dry warm weather, in the alleys be- 
tween the beds. 1 | | 
For thoſe melons that are raiſed under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, the plants ſhould be raifed in the manner al- 
ready directed, and about the latter end of April, ma 
forward ſeaſon, the beds may be made. For this pur- 
poſe, a ſufficient qantity of hot-dung ſhould be pro- 
vided allowing eight or nine good wheel-barrows of 
dung to each glaſs. For one bed extended in length, 
the trench ſhould be cut out three-one-half feet wide, 
and of ſuch a length, that the glaſſes may not be placed 
nearer than four feet to as other: in digging the 


trench, it ſhould be ſo ſituated, as to allow for the 


widening of the bed three or four feet on each fide; the 
depth muſt depend on the nature of the ſoil ; and when 
there is no danger of the beds being injured by the 
wet, the lower it is made the better. When the 
dung prepared as before is laid on the bed, there 
ſhould be a hill for each plant, one foot and a half 
high, and the other part need not be covered more 
than four inches thick ; the glaſſes ſhould then be pla- 
ced over the hills, and in two or three days after the 
beds are made they will be fit for receiving the 
plants, which ſhould be removed in the manner already 
directed. 'Theſe plants muſt be watered at firit, to 
ſettle the earth to their roots, and ſhaded every day, 
till they have taken new root; and if the nights 
prove cold, it will be proper to cover the glaſſes with 
mats, in order to preſerve the warmth of the bed. If 
ſeveral beds are made, they ſhould be placed at eight 
feet diſtance from each other. When the plants have 
taken good root, their tops muſt be pinched off, and 
the pruning muſt be the ſame as for thoſe under frames. 
In the day-time, when the weather is warm, the 
glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on the oppoſite fide to the 
wind, to admit freſh air to the plants; and when 
they reach the ſides of the glaſſes, in favourable 
veeather the glaſſes muſt be ſet up on three bricks, 
that the vines may have room to run out under them 
but when this is done, the beds ſhould be covered all 
over with earth to the depth of one foot and an half, 
ard trod down as cloſe as poſſible; and in cold nights, 
I 
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Melon. joint above the ſruit, it will ſtop the ſap and ſet the fruit, 


done over with linſeed oil. 
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the beds ſhould be covered with mats. And as the Melon, 
vines of the Cantaleupe melons cannot bear wet with. - 


out injury, it will be neceſſary to arch the beds over 
with props to ſupport the mats, that they may be 
ready for covering at all times when they require it. 
If the weather ſhould prove cold, hot dung may be 


laid to theſe b-ds in the manner directe d for thoſe un- 


der frames. Some have lately raiſed their melons 


- with conſiderable ſucceſs under oiled paper; but great 
care muſt be taken not to keep thele coverings too 


cloſe over them. And Miller adviſes to bring up the 
plants under hand or bell glaſſes, till they begin to 
extend themſelves under the glaſſes, and then, inſtead 
of the covering of mats, to- put over them the paper 

The farther management of melons, after their 
fruit is ſet, is to keep pulling off all the ſuperfluous 
fruit, and to pinch off all weak runners; and alto 
to turn the fruit gently twice a-week, that each ſide 
may have equal benefit of the ſun and air. When the 
fruit is fully grown, care ſhould be taken to cut it at 
a proper time; for if it is left a few hours upon the 
vines, it will loſe much of its delicacy : theretore the 
vines ſhould be looked over at leaſt twice in a day: 
and if the fruit intended for the table is cut early in the 
morning, before the fun has warmed it, it will be 
much better flavoured j but if it ſhould be neceſſary 
to cut any afterwards, it ſhould be put into cold ſpring 
water or ice to cool it, before it is brought to table; 
and that cut in the morning ſhould be kept in the cool- 
eſt place till it is uſed. The ſigns of this fruit's ma- 
turity is, its beginning to crack near the foot-ſtalk, 
and its beginning to ſniell, which never fail: but 
the Cantaleupe melons ſeldom change their cetour till 
they are too ripe. 1 5 

Mr Reynolds has communicated to the Society of 
Arts the following method of raiſing melons without 
earth, dung, or water. About a month before tlie 
ſeeds are ſown, he prepares a bed of caſt- off tanner's 
bark, four feet deep, ſix feet wide, and twelve feet in 
length: this he covers with four lights, ſo as not to 
admit rain or water. March (he ſays) is a proper 
ſeaſon for this purpoſe. When the bed becomes 
warm, which generally happens in about 20 days, a 
few melon ſeeds are put into warm milk in an earthen 
veſſel, which is preſſed down into the bark-bed, Where 
it remains 36 hours, in order to promote the vegeta- 
tion of the ſeeds. Then, at equal diſtances, he di- 
rects to open four holes in the bed, each nine inches 
in diameter, and five inches deep; having in readineſs 
about a peck of pounded bark, like faw-duſt, ſome of 
it to be put at the bottom of the holes, to the thick- 
neſs of three inches: on this bark ſome of the ſeeds 
are to be placed, and preſſed down with the fingers; 
then the ſeeds are to be covered with two inches more 
of the powdered bark, preſſing the whole down with 
the hand. When the plants are advanced to a pro- 
per ſize, the beſt are choſen and the others caſt away; 
thoſe that are reſerved are ordered to be properly 
pruned, and to have as much warm air as potlible du- 
ring the ſummer. In this way (he ſays) he has rai- 


ſed as good melons as can be deſired. 


When a melon is perfectly fine, it is full without 
any vacuity : this is known by knocking upon it; and 
when cut, the flelh muſt be dry, no water running 

out, 
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Well. flavoured ones. Our gardeners who raiſe melons 
for fale, ſow the ſeeds of the larger rather than the 
good kinds, and they increaſe the ſize of theſe by 
much watering the roots.; but this ſpoils the taſte. 
Some of the French raiſe at this time particularly fine 
melons, by a method kept as a ſecret, but which we 
find, on a ſtrict enquiry, is no other than the ingeni- 
ous Mr Quintiny's of that nation, publiſhed near 80 
years ago in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Eh 
The melons particularly proper to be treated in this 
mannet, are thoſe which have a thin and ſome what em- 
broidered ſłin, not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, 
dty and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a 
igh flavour. Theſe are what ſucceed in the follow- 
ing method, and are greatly improyed in ſize and fla- 
vour by i. 2 | 2 ek. 
' When the ſeeds of this melon are placed in the 
ground, the firſt thing that appears is a pair of ſemi- 
nal leaves, or ears, as the gardeners call them. Be- 
tween theſe two leaves there ſhoots, ſome days after, 
a leaf called the ft leaf or knot; and out of the ſame 
place, after ſome days more, there ſhoots another leaf, 
called the ſecond knot. Out of the midſt of this ſtalk 


of the ſecond Enot, there ſhoots a third knot ; this 


third knot muſt be cut off at its infertion, without 
hurting the branch of the ſecond knot from whence 
it grows. Out of this place there will grow, after 
this cutting, a branch, which will be what the garden- 
ers 6all the fr/? arm; and this arm will, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt plant, ſhoot out, firſt one, then a ſe- 
cond, and then a third knot ; this third knot muſt be 
cut again as before, and thus the third knots are all 


along to be cut off, and arms or branches will grow 


up in the places of them all the way in the tame 
manner as the firſt ; and it is at thoſe arms that the 
melons will be produced, and they will be always 
good, if the foot or root be well nouriſhed in good 
earth, and cheriſhed by a good hot-bed and the fun. 
The foot of the melon b never be ſuffered to paſs 
into the dung, and the earth muſt not be watered but 
moderately, when it is ſeen to grow too dry; but in 


this caſe, it muſt be moderately moiſtened in time, 


left the ſhoot ſuffer by it. Twice or thrice a-week 
is often enough to water m the drieſt weather, and 
this muſt always be done about ſunſet ; and when the 
heat of the ſun is too violent, the melons mult be co- 
vered with ſtraw mats from 11 in the morning to a- 
bout two in the afternoon. When it rains much, the 
melons muſt alſo be covered, leſt it hurt them 
by too much moiſture. (Philoſoph. Tranſ. nꝰ 45.)— 
If the root produce too many branches, the weak- 
elt are to be cut off, and only three or four left; and 


thoſe which are left are to be ſuch as have their knots 


cloſeſt o one another, When the plants are remo- 
ved from the ſeed-bed to the places where they are to 
ſtand, if they are very ſtrong, they ſhould be planted 
fingle ;- but if otherwiſe, two are to be ſet in each 
hole. | | 1 
When they are planted ſingle, the two branches, 
which always grow on each ſide from the baſe of the 
ſeed-· leaves, are to be left on; but when two plants are 
ſet together, theſe branches are to-be cut off, other- 
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Melon. gut, only a litte dew, which is to be of a fine red co- 
r ae, lour. Large melons are not to be coveted, but firm and 


wiſe all the branches will be too numerous, and they 
will entangle and ſpcil one another. 

When the melons are knit, two of them only are 
to be left upon each foot, chooſing thoſe which are 
beſt placed, and next to the firſt and principal ſtalk, 
that is, to the heart of the foot. None but fair fruits 
are to be left, and ſuch as have a thick and ſhort tail; 
and the foot of the melon mult be ſhort, well truſed, 
and not far diſtant from the ground. Melons of a 
long ſtem, and having the ſtalk of the leaf too long 
and ſlender, are never vigorous. All the ſuperfluous 
branches muſt be cut off from time to time, as they 
{hoot out. There ſometimes ſhoots out a branch more 
than is here mentioned, between the two ſeed-leaves 
or ears. If this is ſtrong and vigorous, it is to be kept 
on, but if weakly, it is belt to take it off, for it will 
never bear good fruit. | 
 Water-IMzron. See ANGURIA. 

MELOS, (anc. geog.), an iſland between Crete 
and Peloponneſus, about 24 ni es from Scyllæum. It is 
about 60 miles in circumference, and of an oblong fi- 
gure. It enjoyed its independence for above 700 years 
before the time of the Peloponneſian war. This iſland 
was originally peopled by a Lacedæmonian colony, 
1116 years before the Chriſtan era. For this rea- 
ſon the inhabitants refuſed to ;om the reſt of the 


iſlands and the Athenians againſt the Peloponneſians. 


This refuſal was ſeverely puniſhed. The Athenians 
took Melos, and put to the ſword all ſuch as were 
able to bear arms. The women and children were made 
ſlaves, and the iſland left deſolate. An Athenian co- 


lony repeopled it, till Lyſander reconquered it and 


re-eſtabliſhed the original inhabitants in their poſſeſ- 
ſions. 8 

MELOTH RIA, in botany : A genus of the moro- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34th 
order, Cucurbitaccæ. The calyx is quinquefid; the co- 
rolla campanulated and monopetalous ; the berry tri- 


locular and monoſpermous. There is only one ſpe- 


cies, viz. the pendula, a native of Carolina, Virgi- 
nia, and alſo many of the American iſlands. The 
plants ftrike out roots at every joint, which faſten 
themſelves into the ground, by which means their 
ſtalks extend to a great diſtance each way. The 
flowers are very ſmall, in ſhape like thoſe of the 
melon, of a pale ſulphur colour. The fruit in the 


Weſt Indies grows to the ſize of a pea, is of an oval 


figure, and changes to black when ripe: theſe are by 
the inhabitants ſometimes, pickled when they are green. 
In Britain the fruit are nach ſmaller, and are fo hid- 
den by the leaves that it is difficult to find them. 
The plants are too tender to be reared in that country 
without artificial heat. 8 

MELPOMENE (fab. hiſt.), one of the muſes, 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne. She preſided 
over tragedy. Horace has addreſſed the finelt of his 
odes to her, as to the patroneſs of lyric poetry. She 
was generally repreſented as a young woman with a 
ſerious countenance. Her garments were ſplendid; 
ſhe wore a buikin, and held a dagger in one hand and 
in the other a ſceptre and crown. 


MELROSE, a town of Scotland, in the coun- 


ty of Selkirk, and on the  comines. of Tweedſdale, 
| ſeated 
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Melt ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Tweed ; with an 


l 
Melvil . 


— — 


Scotland, where he was made gentleman ot her cham- i 


ancient abbey now in ruins. W. Long. 2. 32. N. 
Lat. 55. 32. 5 

This abbey was founded by king David I. in 
1136. He peopled it with Ciſtertians brought from 
Rivale abbey in Yorkſhire, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary. At the reformation James Douglas was 
appointed commendator, who took down much of the 
building, in order to furniſh materials for a large houſe 
to himſelf, which ſtill remains, and is dated 1590. 
Nothing is left of the abbey excepting a part of the 
cloiſter walls elegantly carved ; but the ruins of the 
church are of moſt uncommon beauty. Part is at 
preſent uſed for divine ſervice, the reſt uncovered 
but every part does great honour to the atchitect.— 
Alexander II. was buried beneath the great altar, and 
it is alſo the place of interment of the Douglaſes 
and other potent families.—lIts ſituation is extremely 
pleaſant. | | 


MELT or risurs. In the melt of a living cod 


there are ſuch numbers of thoſe animalcules ſaid to be * 


found in the ſemen of all male animals, that in a drop 
of its juice, no larger than a grain of ſand, there are 
contained more than 10,000 of them; and conſidering 
how many ſuch quantities there are in the whole melt 


of one ſuch fiſh, it is not incredible, that there are 


more animals in one melt of it than there are 
living men at one time upon the face of the earth. 
However ſtrange and romantic ſuch a conjecture 
muſt appear, a ſerious conſideration and calculation 
will make it appear very plain. An hundred ſuch 
grains of ſand as thoſe juſt mentioned will make 
about an inch in length; therefore in a cubic inch 
there will be a million of ſuch ſands; and if there 
be 10,000 animals in each of thoſe quantities, there 
muſt be in the whole 150,000 millions, which is 
a number vaſtly exceeding that of mankind, even ſup- 
poſing the whole as populous as Holland. 
MELTING cons, in eſſaying, an hollow cone of 
braſs or caſt iron 'mto which melted metalline ſub- 


ſtances are thrown, in order to free them from their 


ſcoriæ. When a ſmall quantity of matter is melted 
it will be ſufficient to rub the inſide of the cone with 
greaſe; but when the quantity is very large, eſpe- 
cially if it contains any thing ſulphureous, this caution 
of tallowing the moulds is not ſufficient. In this caſe 
the eſſayer 45 recourſe to a late reduced to thin pap 
with water, which effectually prevents any injury to 
the cone. 5 | 
MEELTON-Movzxar, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
108 miles from London. It is a large built place, 
in a fertile ſoil; with a market on Tueſday, the moſt 
conſiderable for cattle of any in this part of the iſland. 
It is almoſt encompaſſed with a little yer called the 
Eye, over which it has two fine bridges; and has a 
large handſome church, with a free-ſchool. Here are 
frequent horſe-races, and three fairs in the year, 
MELVIL (Sir James), deſcended from an honour- 
able Scots family, being the third ſon of the laird of 
Kaeth, was born about the middle of the 16th century. 
He went to France very young, m the capacity of 
Fage to Queen Mary, then married to the dauphin 
and on the death of her huſband, followed her to 


. 386. J 


taken him to 
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ber, and admitted a privy-eounſellor. She employed Nlenben 


him in her moſt important concerns, till her unhappy 
confinement in Lochleven, all which he diſcharged 
with the utmoſt fidelity; and, from his on accounts, 


we 
emnon. 
— — 


there is reaſon to conclude, that, had ſhe taken his 


advice, the might have avoided many of her misfor- 


tunes. When ſhe was priſoner in England, the re- 


commended him ſtrongly to her ſon james; with 
whom he continued in 2 and employment until 
the death of Queen Elizabath: James would then have 

ngland; but Melvil, now grown old, 
was deſirous of retiring from buſineſs, 1 150 his re- 
tirement he drew up the memoirs of his paſt life for 


the uſe of his ſon. Theſe Memors were accidentally - 
found in Edinburgh caſtle in the year 1660, though 
nobody knew how they came to be depoſited there 


were publiſhed in folio in 1683. | | 
MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, ari- 
ſing from the trunk or body of an artimal, like the 
„ from the trunk of a tree. 2 
Ms uRRER, in architecture, denotes any 
building; as à frieze, cornice, or the like, 


Mr nB ER, is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor mouldings. 


part of a 


Memaes, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a 


period or ſentence. | 
 Memzx, is allo uſed to denote ſome particular or- 
der or rank in a ſtate or goverment; thus we ſay 


member of a corporation, member of parliament, 


member of the council,” &c. ; 

MEMBRANE, Mrnzr ana, in anatomy, a ſimilar 
part of animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, 
expanded ſkin formed of ſeveral forts of fibres inter- 
woven together, and ſerving to cover or wrap up 
certain parts of the body. See anatomy paſim. 

MEMEL., ar Mrmmer ; a town of Pruſſia, fitua- 
ted on the northern extremety of the Curiſche Haf, 
an inlet of the ſea about 70 miles in length, which 
is here joined to the Baltic by a narrow ſtrait. —It is 
an ill-built town, with narrow dirty ſtreets; but re- 
markable for its extenſive commerce, being provided 
with the fineſt harbour in the Baltic. In 1984, 996 
ſhips, amongſt which were 500 Engliſh, arrived here. 
The imports chiefly are, ſalt, iron, and falted herrings ; 
the exports, which greatly exceed the imports, are. am- 
ber, corn, hemp, flax, and particularly timber. An Eng- 
liſh conful reſides here. The trade is daily increaſing, 
on account of the high duties which tlie courtof Ruſſia 
has laid on the imports of Riga. BY 

MEMNON (fab. hiſt.), a king of Ethiopia, ſon 
of Tithonus and Aurora. He came with a body of 
10,000 men to afliſt his uncle Priam, during the Tro- 
jan war. He behaved with great courage, and killed 
Antillochus, Neſtor's ſon. 
lemnon refuſed it 
on account of the venerable age of Neſtor, and ac- 
cepted that of Achilles. He was killed in the com- 
bat, in the ſight of the Grecian and Trojan armies. 
Aurora prayed Jupiter to grant her ſon ſuch honors 
as might diſtinguiſh him from other mortals. The 
god conſented; and immediately a numerous flight of 
birds iſſued from the burning pile on which the body 
was laid and dividing themſelves into two ſeparate bodies 
fought with ſuch fury that above half of them fell down 
in the fire as victims to appeaſe the means of 8 

Theſe 


ie aged father challen- 
ged the Ethiopian monarch ; but 
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obſerved by ſome of the ancients, - that they never 
failed to return yearly to the tomb of Memnon in 
Troas, and repeat. the ſame bloody engagement in ho- 
nour of the hero from whom they received their name. 
The Ethiopians or Egyptians, over whom Memnon 
reigned, erected a celebrated ſtatue to the honour of 


their monarch. . This ſtatue had the wonderful pro- 


perty of uttering a melodious ſound every day at ſun- 
riſing ike that which was heard at the breaking of 
the, fork of a harp when it is wound up. This was 
effected by the rays of the. fun when they fell upon 
it. At the ſetting of the ſun, and in the night, the 
found was lugubrious. This is ſupported by the teſti- 


mony of the geographer Strabo, who confeſſes him- 


ſelf ignorant whether it proceeded from the baſis of 
the ſtatue, or the people that were then around. it. 
This celebrated ſtatue was diſmantled by order of 
Cambyſes when he conquered Egypt; and its ruins 
— altoniſh modern travellers by their grandeur and 
beauty. 

Meuvox of Rhodes, one of the generals of Darius 
king of Perſia, adviſed that prince to lay waſte the 


country, in order to deprive Alexander the Great's 


army of ſupport, and afterwards to attack Macedon ; 
but this counſel was 8 by Darius's other 
pan Memnon behaved At the paſſage of the 

ranicus like an experienced general. He after- 
wards defended the city of Miletum with great cou- 


rage; ſeized the iſlands of Chio and Leſbos; ſpread 


terror throughout all Greece; and would have put a 
op to the conqueſts of Alexander, if he had not been 
prevented by death. Barſina, Memnon's widow, was 
taken priſoner with Darius's wife, and: Alexander had 


a ſon by her named Hercules. 


MEMOIRS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of 
hiſtory, written by perſons who had ſome ſhare in the 
tranſactions they relate; anſwering to what the Romans 
called Commentarii.— The P of the proceedings 
of a literary ſociety, or a collection of matters tranſ- 
acted therein, are likewiſe called Memoirs. 
MEMORY, a faculty of the mind, which pre ſents to 
us ideas or notions of what is paſt, accompanied with 
a perſuaſion that the things themſelves were formerly 
real and preſent. What we diſtinctly remember to 


have perceived, we as firmly believe to have happened, 


as what is now preſent to our ſenſes. 8 

The opinions of philoſophers concerning the means 
by which the mind retains the ideas of paſt objects, 
and how thoſe ideas carry with them evidence of their 
objects having been actually perceived, ſhall be laid be- 
fore our ers in another place: (ſee METarnysics 
Part I. chap. ii.) At preſent we ſhall throw toge- 
ther ſome obſervations on the Memory, which, being 


of a practical rather than of a ſpeculative nature, can- 


not be admitted into the article where the nature of 
the faculty itfelf is diſcuſſed, | 

« When we remember with little or no effort, it is 
called remembrance ſimply, or memory, and ſometimes 


* Beattic's Paſſive memory . When we endeavour to remember 
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what, does not immediately and (as it were) of itſelf 
occur, it is called active memory, or recollettion. A rea- 
dy recollection of our knowledge, at the moment 
when we have occaſion for it, is a talent of the great- 


eſt importance. The man poſſeſſed of it ſeldom fails 


| [ 381 J 
Theſe birds were called Memnonides 5 and it has been 
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to diſtinguiſh himſelf in whatever ſort of buſineſs he Memory. 
may be engaged.” It is indeed evident, that when the 


power of retention is weak, all attempts at eminence 
of knowledge mult be vain ; for © memory is the pri- 


mary and fundamental power f, without which there f Idler. 


could be no other intellectual operation. Judgment 
and ratiocination ſuppoſe ſomething already known, 
and draw their deciſions only from experience. Ima- 
gmation ſclects ideas from the treaſures of remem- 
brance, and produces novelty only by varied combina- 
tios. We go not even form conjectures of diſtant, 
or anticipations of future, events, but by concluding 
what is poſſible from what is paſt.” 

Of a faculty ſo important, many rules have been 
given for the regulation and improvement; of which 
the firſt is, that he who wiſhes to have a clear and di- 
ſtin& remembrance, ſhould be temperate with reſpect 
to eating, drinking, and ſleep. The memory depends 
very much upon the ſtate of the brain; and therefore 
whatever is hurtful the latter, muſt be prejudicial 
to the former, 
too little overheats it; therefore either of theſe extremes 
mult of courſe hurt the memory, and ought carefully 
to be avoided. Intemperance of all kinds, and exceſs 
of paſſion, have the ſame ill effects; fo that we rarely 
meet with an intemperate perſon whoſe memory is at 
once clear and tenacious, | 

The livelieſt remembrance is not fo vivid as the 


ſenſation that produced it ; and ideas of memory do | Peatic's | 
often, but not always, decay more and more, as the egen th 
&C. an 


time. Thoſe ſenſations and thoſe thoughts have a Idler. 


original ſenſation becomes more and more remote in 


chance to be long remembered which are lively at 
firſt; and thoſe are likely to be moſt lively which are 


moſt attended to, or which are accompanied with 


pleaſure or pain, with wonder, ſurpriſe, curioſity, mer- 
riment, and other lively paſſions. The art of memo- 
Ty, therefore, is little more than the art of attention. 
What we with to remember we ſhould attend to, ſo 


as to underſtand it perfealy, fixing our view particu- | 


larly upon its importance or ſingular nature, that it 
may raiſe within us ſonie of the paſſions abovemen- 


tioned. We ſhould alſo diſengage our minds from all 
other things, that we may attend more effectually to 


the object which we wiſh to remember. No man will 
read with much advantage who is not able at plea- 


ſure to evacuate his mind, or who brings not to his 


author an intelle& defecated and pure, neither turbid 
with care, nor agitated with pleaſure. ' If the repoſi- 
tories of thought are already fuil, what can they re- 
ceive ? If the mind is employed on the paſt or the fu- 
ture, the book will be held before the eyes in vain. 

« It is the practice of many readers, to note in the 


margin of their books the moſt important paſſages *, Elemente 
the ſtrongeſt argumeuts, or the brighteſt ſentiments. of Moral 
Thus they load their minds. with ſuperfluous atten- Science. 


tion, repreſs the vehemence of curiolity by ufeleſs de- 
liberation, and by frequent interruption break the cur- 
rent of narration or the cham of reaſon, and at laſt 
cloſe the volume and forget the paſſages and the 
marks together. Others are firmly perſuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is tran- 
ſcribed ; and they, therefore, paſs weeks and months. 
in transferring large quotations to a common place- 
book. Yet, why any part of a book which cap be 

conſulted. 


Too much ſleep clouds the brain, and 
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Memoty, conſulted at pleaſure ſhould be copied, we are not 


SD — 


able to diſcover. The hand has no cloſer correſpond- 
ence with the memory than the eye. The act of wri- 
ting itſelf diſtracts the thoughts; and what is read 
twice, is commonly better remembered than what is 
tranſcribed. This method, therefore, conſumes time, 
without aſſiſting the memory. But to write an a- 


bridgement of a good book may ſometimes be a very 


profitable exerciſe. In general, when we would pre- 
ſerve the doctrines, ſentiments, or facts, that occur in 
reading, it will be prudent to lay the book aſide, and 
put them in writing in our own words. 
tice will give accuracy to our knowledge, aceuſtom us 
to recollection, improve us in the uſe of language, and 
enable us ſo thoroughly to comprehend the thoughts 


of other men, as to make them in ſome meaſure our 


Idler. 


own.“ | | 
« Our thoughts have for the moſt part a connec- 
tion *; ſo that the thought which is juſt now in the 


mind, depends partly upon that which went before, 


and partly ſerves to introduce that which follows.— 
Hence we remember beſt thoſe things of which the 
parts are methodically diſpoſed and mutually con- 
neted, A regular diſcourſe makes a more laſting im- 
preſſion upon the hearer than a parcel of detached 
ſentences, and gives to his rational powers a more ſa- 


lutary exerciſe ; and this may ſhow us the propriety 


of conducting our ſtudies, and all our affairs, accord- 
ing to a regular plan or method. When this is not 
done, our thoughts and our buſineſs, eſpecially if in 
any degree complex, ſoon run into confuſion.? 

As the mind is not at all times equally diſpoſed ſor 
the exerciſe of this faculty, ſuch ſeaſons ſhould be 
made choice of as are molt proper for it. The mind 
is ſeldom. fit for attention preſently after meals; and 
to call off the ſpirits at ſuch times from their pro- 
per employment in digeſtion, is apt to cloud the 


brain, and prejudice the health. Both the mind and 


dody ſhould be eaſy and undiſturbed when we engage 
in this exerciſe, and therefore retirement is molt fit 
for it: and the evening, juſt before we go to reſt, is 
generally recommended as a very convenient ſeaſon, 
both for the ſtillneſs of the night, and becauſe the 
impreſſions will then have a longer time to ſettle be- 
fore they come to be diſturbed by the acceſſion of 
others proceeding from external objects; and to call 
over in the morning what has been committed to the 
memory over-night, muſt, for the ſame reaſon, be 
very ſerviceable. 
they continue freſh upon the mind, and unmixed 


with any others, muſt neceſſarily imprint them more 


deeply. 5 


the poet 1s ſaid firſt to have diſcovered this, or at leaſt 
to have given the occaſion for it. 
tell of him is this: Being once at a feaſt, he recited 
a poem which he had made in honour of the perſon 
Who gave the entertainment. 
in poetry) made a large digreſſion in praiſe of Caſtor 
and Pollux; when he had repeated the whole poem, 
his patron would give him but half the ſum he had 
promiſed, telling him he muſt get the other part from 


| tholg deities who had an equal ſhare in the honour of 


6. 
his performance. Immediately after, Simonides was Memory,” 
told that two young men were without, and muſt 


This prac- 


For, to review thoſe ideas while 


The ſtory they 


But having (as is uſual 
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needs ſpeak with him. He had ſcarce got out of the 


houſe, when the room where the company was fell 
down, killed all the perſons in it, and fo maſhed the 
bodies, that, when the rubbiſh was thrown off, — 4 


could not be known one from another: upon whii 


Simonides recollecting the place where every one had 
ſat, by that means diſtinguiſhed them. Hence it 


came to be obſerved, that to fix a number of places 
in the mind in a certain order, was a help to the 


memory: As we find by experience, that, upon re- 
turning to places once familiar to us, we not only re- 
member them, but likewiſe many things we both ſaid 
and did in them. This action therefore of Simonides - 
was afterwards improved into an art; and the nature 
of it is this: They bid you form in your mind the 


idea of ſome large place or building, which you may 


divide into a great number of diſtm& parts, ranged 


and diſpoſed in a certain order. Theſe you are fre- 


quently to revolve in your thoughts, till you are able- 
to run them over one after another without heſitation, 


beginning at any part. Then you are to impreſs 


upon your mind as many images of living creatures, 


or any other ſenſible objects which are moſt likely to 
affect you, and be ſooneſt revived in your memory. 
Theſe, like characters in ſhort-hand, or hieroglyphics, 
mult ſtand to denote an equal number of other words,” 


which cannot ſo eaſily be remembered. When there- 


fore you have a number of things to commit to me- 
mory in a certain order, all that you have to do is, to 
place theſe images regularly in the ſeveral parts of 
your building. And thus they tell you, that, by go- 
ing over ſeveral parts of the building, the images 


placed in them will be revived in the mind; which of 


courſe will give you the things or words themſelves 
in the order you deſire to remember them. The ad- 
vantage of the images ſeems to be this; that, as they 


are more like to affect the imagination than the words 
for which they ſtand, they will for that reaſon be more 
_ ealily remembered. Thus, for inſtance, if the image 


of a lion be made to ſignify ſtrength, and this word 


firength be one of thoſe I am to remember, and is 


placed in the porch ; when, in going over the ſeveral 
parts of the building, I come to the porch, I ſhall fooner 
be reminded of that image than of the word frength. 
Of this artificial memory, both Cicero and Quintilian 
ſpeak ; but we know not of any modern orator that 
has ever made uſe of it. It ſeems indeed to have been a 
laborious way of improving the memory, if it ſerves 
that end at all, and fitter tor aſſiſting us to remember 


| ©... Any number of unconnected words than a continual 
Some ancient writers ſpeak of an artificial me- 


mory, and lay down rules for attaining its Simonides 


diſcourſe, unleſs ſo far as the remembrance of one 
word may enable us to recolle& more. It is, how- 


ever, in allutioa to it, that we {till call the parts of a 


diſcourſe places or topics, and ſay, in the firſt place, in 
the Ke þplice, & e. | 85 | | 

But, doubtleſs, the moſt effeQual way to gain a 
good memory, is by "conſtant and moderate exerciſe of 


it; for the memory, like other habits, is ſtrengthened _ 


and improved by daily uſe. It is indeed hardly cre- 
dible, to what a degree both active and paſſive re- 
membrance may be improved by long practice. Sca- 
liger reports of himſe lf, that in his youth he could re- 
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Memory, peat above 100 verſes, having once read them; and 
Memphis. Herthicus declares; that he wrote his Comment upon 


$ Idler. 


Claudian without conſulting the text. To hope, how- 
ever, for ſuch degrees of memory as theſe, would be 
equally vain as to hope for the ſtrength of Hercules, or 
the ſwiftneſs of Achilles.” . ** But there are clergymen 
who can get a ſermon by heart in two hours, though 
their memory, when they began to exerciſe it, was 
rather weak than ſtrong: And pieaders, with other 
orators who ſpeak in public and extempore, often diſ- 
cover, in calling inſtantly to mind all the knowledge 
neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, and every thing of 
importance that may have been advanced in the courſe 


of a long debate, ſuch powers of retention and recol- 


lection as, to the man who has never been obliged to 
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ments.“ 


exert himſelf in the ſame manner, are altogether 
aſtoniſhing. As habits, in order to be ſtrong, muſt 
be formed in early life, the memories of children ſhould 
therefore be conſtantly exerciſed; but to oblige them 
to commit to memory what they do not underſtand, 
perverts their faculties, and gives them a ditlike to 
learning.” In a word, thoſe who have moſt occaſion tor 
memory, as orators and public ſpeakers, ſhould not 
ſafer it to lie idle, but conſtantly employ it in trea- 
ſuring up and frequently reviving ſuch things as may 
be of moſt importance to them; for by theſe means, 
it will be more at their command, and they may 
place greater confidence in it upon any emergency.“ 
2 Men complain of nothing more trequently than 
: and indeed every one finds, 
that aſter all his efforts many of the ideas which he 


deſired to retain have ſlipped irretrievably away; that 


acquiſitions of the mind are ſometimes equally fugi- 
tive with the gifts of fortune; and that a ſhort inter- 
miſſion of attention more certainly leſſens knowledge 
than impairs an eſtate. To aſſiſt this weakneſs of our 
nature, many methods beſides thoſe which we have 
mentioned have been propoſed; all of which may be 
juſtly ſuſpected of being ineffectual: for no art of 
memory, however its effects may have been boaſted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into general uſe; nor 
have thoſe who poſſeſſed it appeared to excel others in 
readineſs of recollection or multiplicity of attain- 
The reader who is deſirous to try the effect 
of thoſe helps, may have recourſe to a treatiſe entitled 


A new Methed of Artificial Memory ; but the true me- 


thod of memory is attention and exerciſe. 


MEMPHIS, an ancient city, and the royal reſi- 


dence of the kings in the Higher Egypt; diſtant from 
the Delta to the ſouth 15 miles, according to Pliny. 
Called alſo Moph and Noph, m ſcripture. Hs 
Though this city is now ſo completely ruined, that 
authors greatly diſagree concerning its ſituation; yet 
Strabo informs that in his time it was the moſt mag- 
nificent in Egypt, next to Alexandria, Itwas called 
the capital of the country; and there was an entire 
temple of Ofiris, where the Apis or ſacred ox was 


kept and worſhipped. In the ſame place was an apart- 


ment of the mother of the ox; a very magnificent 
temple of Vulcan; a Arge Circus or ſpace for fight- 
ing bulls; and a great Coloſſus in the middle of the 
city, Which was thrown down. There was likewiſe a 
temple of Venus, and a Serapium in a very ſandy 


place, where the wind heaps up hills of ſand very dan- 


1 
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5 ome to travellers ; 
phinxes, the heads of ſome of them only being vi- 
ſible, the others covered up to the middle of their bo- 
dy. The ſame author likewiſe informs us, that in the 
front of the city there were many lakes ; and that it 
contained a number of palaces, at that time in ruius. 
Theſe buildings, he faid, formerly ſtood upon an emi- 
nence : they lay along the fide of the hill, ſtretching 
down to the lakes and groves, 40 ſtadia from the city. 
There was likewiſe a mountain in the neighbourhood, 
on Which were a great number of pyramids, with the 
ſepulchres of the ey among which were three re- 
markable, nd two of them accounted wonders of the 
world. From this deſcription, Mr Bruce concludes 
that the celebrated capital of Egypt ſtood in the place 
where the villages of Metrahenuy are now ſituated ; in 
oppoſition to Dr Shaw's opinion, who thinks it was 
ſituated at Geeza or Giſa. 5 20 
M. Savary has alſo ſhown, that Giſa was not the ſi- 
tuation of the ancient Memphis. This ſtood, he ſays, 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, on the ſpot where 
the village of Memph now ſtands, which ſtill preſerves 
the name. Large heaps of rubbiſh are till to be ſeen 
there ; but the Arabs have tranſported to Cairo the 
columns and remarkable ſtones, which they have diſ- 
poſed, without taſte and without order, in their 
moſques and public buildings. This city extended as 
far as Saccara ; and was almoſt wholly encompaſſed by 
lakes, part of which are {till ſubſiſting. It was ne- 
ceſſary to crois them to convey the dead to the ſe- 
pulchre of their fathers, The tombs, hewn out of 
the rock, were cloſed up with ſtones of a proportion- 
able ſize, and covered with ſand. Theſe bodies, em- 
balmed with ſo. much care, preſerved with ſo mucli 
reſpect, are torn from the monuments they repoſe in, 
and fold without decency to ſtrangers by the inhabi- 


tants of Saccara. This place is called 2% plain of mums 


mien. There too we find the well of the birds, into 
which one deſcends by means of a rope. It leads to 
ſubterraneous galleries, filled with earthen vaſes, con- 
taming the ſacred birds. They are rarely met with en- 


tire, becauſe the Arabs break them in hopes of find- 


ing idels of gold. They do not conduct travellers in- 
to the places where they have found more precious ar- 
ticles. They even cloſe them up carefully, reſerving 
to themſelves ſome ſecret patlages by which they de- 
ſcend. Ina journey into Egypt made by the duke 
de Chaulnes, he advanced very far into theſe winding 
labyrinths, ſometimes crawling, and ſometimes ſcramb- 
ling, on his knees. Informed by Mr Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, who has carefully viſited Egypt, he ar- 
rived at one of thoſe pallages which had an openiny 
ſhut up from without by branches of the date-tree in- 


terwoven, and covered with ſand. He remarked there 


ſome hieroglyphics in relieve, executed in the higheſt 
perfection. But the Arabs reliſted every offer he made 


them to permit him to take drawings of them, or to 


mold them, in order to preſerve their form. The duke 
de Chaulnes is of opinion that theſe hieroglyphics, 
ſculprured with ſo much art that the objects they re- 
preſent may be diſcovered at the firſt fight, might poſ- 
fibly furniſh the key of the others, whole contours are 
ſimply expreſſed, and form a ſort of alphabet of this 
unintelligible language. Several pyranuds are diſtin- 


together with a number of Memphis. 
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guiſhable along the mountains which bound Saccara 
on the welt, the greateſt part of which appear as loſty 


aner. as thoſe of Giſa. See Prranivs.. 


MENAGE (Fr.) denotes a collection of animals; 
whence we have derived the word menagery.  -« 
MENAGE (Giles), in Latin Zgidius, a celebrated 
French writer, born at Angers in 1613. He finiſhed 
his ſtudies in that city, was made advocate, and plead- 
ed for ſome time at Angers, Paris, and Poictiers; but, 
becoming at length diſguſted with the bar, turned ec- 


entered into the fa- 


cleſiaſtie, and gave himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of commodate itſelf to perſons, things and affeions,— 
polite literature. He at len Jlofti 
mily of the cardinal de Retz; but diſagreeing with 


ſome perſons belonging to his Eminence, went to live 
in the cloiſter of Notre Dame, where he held an aſ- 
ſembly of learned men every Wedneſday... He read a 


great deal; had a prodigious memory; and was inceſ- 


ſantly quoting in his converſation verſes in Greek, La- 


tin, Italian, French, &c. on which account he was of- 


ten turned into ridicule by the wits, eſpecially towards 


the end of his days. His great memory he retained 
even in his old age; and what is very rare, it returned 
to him after ſome interruption. The reputation of his 
works procured him a place in the academy della Cruſ- 


been for his  Requeſte des Dictionnaires: but when that 
was forgot, he was propoſed in 1684 to fill up a va- 


cant place in that academy, and was excluded only by 
the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor Mr Bergent; 


for there was not one member of all thoſe who. gave 


the place. 


_ wrote a great number of books in proſe and verſe; the 


principal of which are, 1. Miſcellaneous works. 2. The 
Origin of the French Language. 3. The Origin of 


the Italian Tongue; the beſt edition of which is that 


of Geneva, in 1685, folio. 4. An edition of Mal- 


herbes' Poems, with Notes. 5. An edition of Dio- 


genes Laertius, with Obſervations. 6. Remarks on 


the French Tongue. 7. Greek, Latin, Italian, and 


French poems. 8 ; 


MENANDER, an ancient Greek poet, was born 
at Athens in the ſame year with Epicurus, which was 


the third of the 109th Olympiad. His happineſs in in- 


troducing the new comedy, and refining an art. which 
had been ſo groſs and licentious in former times, quick- 
ly ſpread his name over the world. Pliny informs us, 


teſtimony of his merit, by ſending ambaſſadors to. in- 


vite him to their courts, and even fleets to bring him 


over; but that Menander was ſo much of a philoſo- 
pher, as to prefer the free enjoyment of his ſtudies to 
the promiſed favours of the great. Of his works, 
which amountzd to above 100 comedies, we have had 


a double loſs, the originals being not only vaniſhed, 
but the greateſt part of them, when copied by Terence, 


having unfortunately periſhed by thipwreck before they 
ſav Rome. 
rowed from him before that accident. happened, are 
{till preſerved in the Roman babit ; and it is chiefly 


from Terence that moſt people form their judgment 
of Menander, the fragments that remain ef him not 
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being ſufficient to enable them to do it. The ancients Menander, 
have ſaid high things of Menander; and we find che 


: graces, above the power of 


- Magician. 


. Poſt he continued ſeveral years, and married Rachel of 


MEN - 


old maſters of rhetoric .recommendmg his works as 
the true patterns of every beauty and every grace of 


public ſpeaking. - Quintilian declares, that à careful 
imitation of Menander only, will ſatisty all the rules he 


has laid down in his Inſtitutions. , It is in Menander 
that he would have his orator ſearch for a copiouſneſs. 


of invention, for à happy elegance of expreſſion, and 


eſpecially for that univerſal genius which is able to ac- 


But Julius Ceſar has left the 
juſtelt praiſe of Menander's works, when he calls Te- 


-rence only a. Half-Menander, - For while the virtues of 
the Latin poet are ſo deſervedly admired, it is .impoſ- 
ſible we ſhould raiſe a higher notion of excellency than 
to-conceive the 222 ſtill ſhining with half its 


luſtre unreflected, and DOE an equal part of its 
| e beſt copier in the 
world. Menander died in the 3 year of the 122d O- 


lympiad, as we are taught by, 


way from the Pirzus to the city, cloſe by the hono- 
ca at Florence. He might have been a member of the 
French academy at its firſt inſtitution, if it had not 


rary monument of Euripides. Quintilian, in his judge- 
ment, of Afranius the Roman comedian, who imitated 


him, cenſures Menander's morals as much as he com- 
mends his writings; and his character, according to 
. Suidas, is, that he was a very © mad fellow after wo- 
men.“ Phædrus has given him the gait and dreſs of 
x a; n 
their votes againſt them, but owned. that he deſerved 
e would not ſuffer his friends to propoſe 
him again. He died at Paris in 1692, aged 79. He 


« Unguento delibutus, veſtitu adfluens. _ 
* Veniebat greſſu delicatulo & languido.” + ' 


eſt as well as the 


e ſame old inſcription 
from which we learn the time of his birth. His tomb, 
in Pauſanias's age, was to be ſeen at Athens, in che 


Menans; 


 MENANDRIANS.. the moſt ancient branch &f 


Gnoſtics ; thus called from Menander their chief, ſaid 


by ſome, without ſufficient. foundation, to have been 


a diſciple of Simon Magus, and himſelf a reputed 


He taught, that no perſon could be faved, unleſs 


he were baptiſed in his name: and he conferred. a pe- 
. cular ſort of baptiſm, which would render thoſe who 
received it immortal in the next world: exhibiting him- 
ſelf to the world, with the phrenſy of a lunatic more 


than the founder of a ſe, as a promiſed ſaviour, For 
it appears by the teſtimonies of Irenzus, Juſtin, and 


Tertullian, that he pretended to be one of the Eons 
ſent from the pleroma, or eccleſiaſtical regions, to ſuc- 
that the kings of Egypt and Macedon gave a noble 


cour the ſouls that lay groaning under bodily oppreſ- 
ſion and ſervitude; and to maintain them againſt the 


violence and ſtratagems of the dzmons that hold the 
reins of empire in this ſublunary world. As this doc- 
trine was built upon the ſame foundation with that of 
Simon Magus, the ancient writers looked upon him. 
as the inſtructor of Menander. See Simonians . 
MENASSEH (Ben Ilirael),: a celebrated rabbi, 
born in Portugal about the year 1604, was the ſon 
of Joſeph Ben Iſrael, and followed his father into Hol- 
Yet the four plays which Terence bor- 


land. Here he was educated by .rabbi Iſaac Uziel, 


under whom he in a ſhort time made ſuch. progreſs in 
the Hebrew tongue, that at 18 years of age he ſuc- 


ceeded him in the ſynagogue of Amſterdam. In this 


the 


* to de deſcended from king David. He afterwards 


MEN, 
Abarbanels, whom the Jews imagine 


went to His brother Ephraim, a rich merchant, who 
had ſettled at Baſil; by whoſe advice he entered into 
trade. Some time after, the hopes of a more agree- 
able ſettlement induced him to come into England, 
under the protectorſhip of Cromwell; who gave him a 
very fayourable reception, and one day entertained him 
at his table with ſeyeral other learned divines. How- 


ever, he ſoon after paſſed into Zealand; and died at 
rg about the year 16577. The Jews at Am- 
ſterdam obtained his body; and interred it at their ex- 


Middleburg 


Pence. He was of the ſe& of the Phariſees ;' had 
a lively wit, a folid judgment, great learning, and all 
the virtues that can adorn private life. Re wrote 
many works in Hebrew, Latin, Spaniſh, and Eng- 
- Tiſh, The principal of thoſe publiſhed, in Latin, are 
1. His Conciiator; a learned and curious work, in 


which he recongiles thoſe paſſages of Scripture which 
ſeem to contradict each other. 2. De reſurrectione mor- 


tuorum. 3. De termino vite.” 4. Diſſertatio de fragilitate 
humana, ex lapſu Adami, deque Divino in bono opere au- 
rilio. © 5. Spes Iſrael. Dr Thomas Pococke has writ- 
JJ 
MENCRKE (Lewis Otto), in Latin Menchenius, a 
learned profeſſor of morality at Leiplic, was born at 
Oldenburg in Weſtphalia in 1644. He ſtudied in ſeve- 
ral univerſities of Germany; and became an able phi- 
loſopher, civilian, and divine. He was made profeſſor 
of morality at Leipſic in 1668 ; and enjoyed that poſt 
to his death. He was five times rector of the univer- 
ſity of that . and ſeven times dean of the faculty of 
philoſophy. He publiſhed ſeveral works; but his moſt 
conſiderable, and what alone is ſufficient to perpetuate 
his memory, is the Ada Eruditorum of Leipfic, of 
which he was the firſt author, and in which he was en- 
ga ed till his death. The firſt volume was publiſhed 
at Leipſic, in to, in 1682, . 
Muck (John Burchard), ſon to the preceding. 
After his ſtudies he travelled into England and Hol. 
land; and upon his return was appointed profeſſor of 
hiſtory at Leipſic in 1699. He gained | reputation 
by his lectures as well as his writings. He died in 1732, 
aged 58. He wrote many pieces. His De Charlataneria 
' erudiiorum declamationes duæ, is an excellent ſatire, de- 
ſigned to expoſe the artifices uſed by falſe ſcholars to 
raiſe themſelves a name. As he named and pointed 
at certain perſons, it exaſperated them, and they pro- 
cured his book to be ſeized; but it ſpread, and edi- 
tiohs of it were multiplied. He likewiſe publiſhed 
Methods pour etudier / Hiſtoire, avec un catalogue ges 
principaux hiſtorient, &c. He made a great many ad- 
ditions to Mr Linglet's book, eſpecially with regard 
to the German hiſtorrans, ' TEM 
MENDELSHON (Moſes), that is, Moos the ſon 
of Mendel, a Jew of Berlin, and one of the moſt cele- 
brated writers in Germany, died there in the year 1785 
at the age of 57. His firſt attempt as an author was 
in 1755, by a work ao Fi pra ; in which, be- 
ſides other bold and unjuſtifiable opinions, he main- 


tains, that the Jews have a revealed law but not a re- 


vealed religion; that opinions are not ſubjects of re- 


tion is that of nature. He acquired great honour — 

his Phedon, or * Diſcourſe on the Immateriality an 
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Immortality of the Soul,” tranſlated into French 1773, Meat. | 
N 3, 


ſtyle more elegant than might 


MEN 


8vo ; in which he unfolds this important truth, the 
great foundation of all morality, with the wiſdom ct 
an enlightened philoſopher and the charms of an ele- 
nt. writer. In conſequence of this excellent work, 

e was ſtyled the ei Socrates by ſome of the pe- 
nodical writers; but he wanted the firmneſs and cou - 
rage of the Grecian philoſopher. His timidity, and 
even pukllanimity, defe&s too common in ſpeculative 
men, prevented him from being of any eſſential ſervice 
to his natipn; of which he night have become the be- 
nefactor by being the reformer. The pliancy of his 
character, his ſoft, modeſt, and obliging diFofition, 
goo him the eſteem alike of the ſuperſtitious and or 
e incredulous After all, he could never procure 
admiſſion to the Berlin ſociety, or to the converſation 
of the king of Pruſſia. At his death he received from 
his nation thoſe honours which are commonly paid to 
their firſt rabbins. Contrary to an imprudent cuſtom 
prevalent among the Jews of burying their dead be- 
fore ſunſet, his interment was delayed till 24 hours af- 
ter he expired. Though Mendelſhon was deſeended 
from a reſpectable family, he was very poor. In early 
life he entered into a counting houſe of his own na- 
tion, wherein he greatly recommended himfelf by his 
capacity and integrity in buſineſs : But philoſophy 
and literature ſoon became his principal occupation; 
and to the famous Leſſing he was indebted for coun- 
fels which, without diverting his attention from thoſe 
purſdits that were neceffary to his ſubliſtence, accele- 
rated his progreſs in his literary career. Even after 
the death of his benefactor, Mendelſhon retained for 
him the ſincereſt regard and the mot lively gratitude. 
Nerwithſtanding the very ftri& regimen which he ob- 
ſerved, he ſurvived him only a few years ; for his feeble 
frame and weak conſtitution were gradually and in- 
ſenſibly undermined by intenſe application to ſtudy. 
MENDEZ PinrTo (Ferdinand), was born at Monte- 
mor- o-velho in Portugal, and was at firſt ſervant to a 
Portugueſe gentleman. In expectation of making a 
fortune, he embarked for India in 1537. His veiſel 


being taken by the Turks on his paſſage, he was car- 


ried to Mocka, and ſold to a Greek renegado, and 
afterwards to a Jew, in whoſe poſſeſſion he continued 
till he was redeemed by the governor of Ormus, a Por- 
tugueſe fort. The governor procured him an oppor- 

tunity of going out to India, agreeable to his firſt de- 
ſign. During a reſidence of twenty-one years in that 
country, he was witneſs to very important tranſactions, 
and experienced many fingular adventures. He re- 
turned to Portugalin 1558, where he enjoyed the re- 
ward of his labours, after having been thirteen times 
a ſlave and ſixteen times ſold. A very curious ac- 
count of his travels was written by himſelf, and pu- 


bliſhed at Liſbon, A. D. 1614, in folio. This work 


was tranſlated into French by Bernard Figuier, a Por- 
tugueſe gentleman, and printed at Paris 1645, in 4to. 
It is written in a very — manner, and in a 

ave been expected 
from a man whoſe whole life was ſpent in tue camp 
and in ſlavery. It elucidates a great variety of parti- 


culars relating to the geography, hiſtory, and man- 
velation, ; and that the only religion of the Jewiſh na- 


ners of the inhabitants of China, Japan, Pegu, 


Siam, Achem, Java, &c. Many ot his fads appear- 
ed fabulous, but their truth has been ſince aſcertamed. 
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III. was the firſt of the popes who perceived the ne- 
ceſſity of inſtituting ſuch an order; and lingly 
he gave ſuc h monaſtic ſocieties, as made a profeſſion 
of poverty, the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of his pro- 


tection and favour. They were alſo. encouraged and 
patronized by the ſucceeding pontiffs, when experi- 


ence had demonſtrated their public and extenſive uſe- 
fulneſs. But when it became ally known, that 
they had ſuch a peculiar place in the eſteem and pro- 
tection of the rulers of the church, their number grew 
to ſuch an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
ſwarmed ſo prodigiouſly in all the European 1 
that they became a burden, not only to the people, 
but to the church itſelf, The inc 
that aroſe from the exceſſive - multiplication : of. the 
mendicant orders was remedied by Gregory X. in a 
general council, which he aſſembled at Lyons in 1272. 

or here all the religious orders that had ſprung up 


after the council held at Rome in 1215, under the 
potificate of Innocent III. were ſuppreſſed; and che 


extravagant multitude of mendicants, as wa cal- 
con · 


led them, were reduced to a ſmaller number, an 


fined to the four following ſocieties or denominations, 
viz. the Daminicans, the Fraxciscans, the Car- 


 MELITES and the AuvcGvsTins or hermits of 8 tAu- 


guſtin. bh; „ c 
5 As the pontiffs allowed theſe four mendicant orders 
the liberty of travelling wherever. they thought proper, 
of converſing with perſons of every rank, of inſtruct- 
ing the youth and multitude wherever they went; and 
as thoſe monks exhibited, in their outward appearance 
and manner of life, more ſtriking marks of gravity and 


| holineſs than were obſervable in the other monaſtic 


ſocieties, they aroſe all at once to the very ſummit of 
fame, and were regarded with the utmoſt eſteem and 


veneration 3 the countries of Europe. The 


enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe ſanctimonious beggars 
went ſo ſar, that, as we learn from the moſt authentic 
records, ſeveral cities were divided or cantoned out 
into four parts, with a view to theſe faur orders; the 
firſt part being aſſigned to the Dominicans, the ſecond 
to che Franciſcans, the third to the Carmelites, and 
the fourth to the Auguſtinians. The people were un- 
willing to receive the ſacraments from any other hands 
than thoſe of the mendicants, to whoſe churches they 
crowded to perform their devotions, while living, and 


. were extremely deſirous to depoſite there alſo their re- 


mains after death: nor did the influence and eredit 
of the mendicants end here; for we find in the hiſtory 
of this and of the ſueceeding ages, that they were 


employed, not only in ſpiritual matters, but alſo in 
temporal and political aſſairs of the greateſt conſe-. 


I 


t inconvenience gi 


but abſolutely inconſiſtent with, the monaſhe chatac-. 
ter and Dt ar However the power: of the Do- 
minicans and Franciſcans greatly pale that of the 


and were, before the reformation, what ' the jeſnits , have 


very | 

portant avenk, both in the religious and political-world. 
By very quick progreſſion. their pride and confidence 
atrived at ſuch a. N had the preſumption 
to declare publicly, le 


Mendicant order, which they looked upon as a ſure 
ind infallible method of rendering heaven propitious. 
Hany made it an eſſential part of their laſt wills, that 
their bodies after death ſhould be wrapped in old rag- 
ged Domincan or Franciſcan habits, and interred 
among the Mendicants. For ſuch was the barbarous 
ſuperitition and wretched ignorance of this age, that 
people univerſally believed they. ſhould readily obtain 
mercy from Chriſt, at the day of judgment, if: they 
appeared before his tribunal aſſociated with the Mendi-- 
cant friars. _ rod COR i AN war 
About this time, however, they-fell under an uni- 
verſal odium ; but being reſolutely protected againſt 
all oppoſition, whether open or ſecret, by the popes, 
who regarded them as their belt friends and moſt ef- 
fectual ſupports, they ſuffered little or nothing from 
the efforts of their numerous adverſaries. In the 15th 
century, belides their arrogance, which was exceſſive, 
a quarelſome and -litigious ſpirit prevailed among 
them, and drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and 
mdignation of many. By affording refuge at this 
time to the Beguins in their order, they became of- 
fenſive to the biſhops, and were hereby involved in 
difficulties and per plexities of various kinds. They 
loſt their credit in the 16th century by their ruſtic 
impudence, their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, their igno- 
rance, cruelty, and brutiſh manners. They diſeover- 
ed the molt barbarous averſion to the arts and ſciences, 
10 expreſſes a like abhorrence of certain eminent. 2 
earned men, who endeavoured to open the paths ot. 
3 fene 
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and attacked. the 
age in their writings and diſcourſe, 


: * 


and to accompliſh this happy event. 5 


ſtances, concurred to render a reformation deſirable, 
Among the number of Mendicants are alſo ranked 


the Capuchins, Recollects, Minims, and others, who 


are branches or derivations from the former. 
Buchannan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, un. 
der an appearance of be „lived a very luxurious 
life whence. one 3 ed them, not Ie 
JJͥ ˙ õ é 
. [MENDOZA (Juan Gonzales de), an Auguſtan 
Friar, of the province of Caſtile, was made ambaſſador 
from the king of Spain to the emperor of China. In 
1593, be was made. biſhop of Liperi in Italy. In 
160% he was made biſhop of Chiapa in New Spain, 
and-the next year was removed to the ſee of Popaian 
in the Weſt Indies. He wrote a hiſtory of China in 
\Spaniſh, whieh bas been tranſlated into. ſeveral lan- 


TA Cent: 1; | IE. r 
: MENE, a haldzan word, which ſignifies “ he hass 


numbered or counted; being one of the three words 
that was written upon the wall by the hand that ap- 
peared to Belſhazzar, the laſt king of Babylon, the 
night that he was put to death. See Bersnazzar. 
0 ENECRATES, a phyſician of Syracuſe, who 
uriſged about. 360 B. C. is famous for his {kill in 
his profeſſion, but much more. for his vanity. He 
would always be followed by ſome of the patients h. 
had cured, and with whom he previouſly ſtipulated 
_ and they ſhould follow him wherever he went. One 
appeared with the attributes of :Tercules, another with 
thoſe of Apollo, and others again with thoſe of Mer- 
cury or Eſculapius; while he, clad in a purple robe, 
with a golden crown on his head, and a ſceptre in his 
hand, preſented himſelf, to the admiration of the pub- 
lic, under the name of Jupiler, and travelled through 
different countries eſcerted by theſe counterfeit dei- 
ties. He once wrote the following letter to the king 
of Macedon : Menecrates-Jupiter to Philip, greeting. 
Thou reigneſt in Macedonia, and I in medicine; thou 
givelt death to thoſe who are in good health, I reſtore 
life to the ſick; thy guard is compoſed of Macedo- 
nians ; the themſelves conſtitute mine.“ Philip 
anſwered him in a word, that he wiſhed him reſtored 
to reaſon. Learning ſome time after that he was in 
Macedon, Philip ſent for him, and invited him to an 
entertainment. Menecrates and his companions were 
placed on rich and lofty couches ; before which was 
an altar, covered with the firſt fruits of the harveſt; 
and whilſt an excellent repaſt was ſerved up to the 
other gueſts, perfumes and libations only were offered 
to thele new gods, who, unable to endure the affront, 
haſtily leſt the palace, in which they never more made 
their appearance. © . 
© MENEDEMUS, a Greck philoſopher, bern at 
Erychreum, was the ſon of Caliſthenes, and one of 
Phedo's followers. He was in greateſt eſteem, and, en- 
joyed ſeveral important poſts, in his own country. He 
ſeveral times defended Erythreum with great bravery 
and died of grief when Antigonus became maſter of 
it. A perſon one day ſaying. to him, It is a 
Happineſs to have what we deſire,” he replied, “ It is 


C7 1. 
Mendoza ſeience to the purſuits, of the ſtudious youth, recom- 

f| mended the culture of the L e 
Menede- parbariſm of the | | 
wn Their general character, together with other circum- 
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2 much greater to deſire nothiug but what we have.“ 


He flouriſhed about 300 B. C. 


5 MENELAUs, the ſon of Atreus, and the brother 
of Agamemnon, reigned at Sparta, when Paris de- 


Prived him of his wife Helen. This rape occaſioned 


the famous war of Troy. See HIV. 
_ Manziavs, a mathematician in the reign cf the 


emperor Trajan, wrote three books on the Sphere, 


which have been publiſhed by father Marſenne. 
MENES, born at This, a town of Thebais in Up- 


He-had three ſons, viz. Athotis, who ruled after him 
at This and Thebes ; - Curudes, who in Lower Egypt 
founded the kingdom of Heliopoli, which afterward 
was the kingdom of Dioſpoli; and Necherophes, who 
reigned at Memphis. It is thought this Menes reign- 
ed 117 years after the birth of eg, ſon of Heber, 
which was the very | | | 
throughout the whole earth. In building Memphis 
e ſtopped the Nile near it, by the invention of 2 

cauſeway 109 furlongs broad, and cauſed it to run 
Bj ot; on tt 
MENESTRIER (John Baptiſt le), a native of 


Dijon, and one of the mok learned and curious French 


antiquaries of his time, wrote, 1. A Treatiſe on the 
Medals, Money, and Ancient. Monuments, of the Ro- 
man Empreſſes, in foho, 2. The moſt famous Medals 
of the Ancient Roman Emperors and Empreſles, in 
quarto. He died in 1634, aged 70. - 


Bar ered Raphael), firſt painter, to the 


king of Spain, was born at Auſſig in Bohemia, A. D. 
1728. His father, painter to Auguſtus III. king of 
Poland, perceiving his ſuperior talents, carried him 


Mene aus 
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Venys. 
— — 


per Egypt, was the founder of the Egyptian empire. 


year of the diſperſion of the people 


from Dreſden to Rome in 1741. After having there 


purſued his art for four years, and copied the princi- 


pal monuments of that capital, he returned to Dreſ- 
den, where he executed different works for Auguſtus 


with very uncommon ſucceſs. During his abode in 


Italy, he became acquainted with Don Carlos king of 


Naples; and when this prince ſucceeded to the crown 
of Spain in 1761, he was careful to engage Mengs in 


his ſervice, by granting him an yearly penſion of 200 


doubloons, together with a houſe and equipage. He 
lived, however, chiefly at Rome; wherein 1779 he fell 
a ſacrifice to his confidence in a German quack, who 
pretended to cure him of a diſeaſe which he had con- 
tracted partly by his intenſe application, and partly by 
grief for the loſs of his wife. His natural timidity 
and great ignorance of the world, the diſtruſt which 
ſeemed to be expreſſed in his air and manners, and his 
melancholy conſtitution of body, by no means leſſen- 


ed the envy of his rivals. Under this rude appearance, 


he had a heart full of kindneſs and humanity, On 
one occaſion, when he perceived that he had offended 
a certain perſon by his bluntneſs (excuſable only in 
a great genius), he was not only ſorry for his inatten- 
tion, but he aſſiſted with his advice the painter whom 
he had offended. He made no myſtery of his art any 
more than his ſentiments. Clement XIV. ſubmitted 
to his judgment ſome pictures of no great value, and in 


excuſe told him that he had baugbt them at the re- 


commendation of an eminent painter. This man 
and I {replied Mengs) are two ans, one of whom 
praiſes every thing which he cannet equal, and he 
other blames every thing which he can farpas.” His 

3C2 manners 
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ſion. He was a huſband and a good father; 
and his family could reproach him with nothing but 
want of economy and unbounded generoſity. Although 
he had received during the laſt 18 years of his life 


more than 2 5. oco livres, he hardly left wherewithal - 
to defray the * of hĩs funeral. The king of Spain 


adopted his five daughters, and granted penſions to 
his two ſons. En Obie works in 88 line of his pro- 
feſſion are at Madrid and at Rome. 
| them is to be found in the aceount of his life prefixed 


to his whole works, in 2 vols 4to, publiſhed at Parma 


in 1780 by the Chevalier d' Azara, with notes. "The 
firſt volume contains, 1. Reflections on the beautiful, 
arid on taſte in painting. 2. Reflections on Raphael, 
Corregio, Titian, &c. 3. On the means of promotin 

the — — of the fine arts in Spain. The ſecond 

volume contains, 1. Two letters on the group of Ni- ro 
| obs. 2. A letter on the origin, progreſs, and declitie 
of drawing. 3. A letter on the principal painting at 
Madrid. 4. Memoirs of the life and works of Cor- 
reggio. 5. Memoirs concernin che academy of fine 
arts at Madrid. 6. Practical teflons in painting. Part 
of his works have been tranſſated into French by M. 
Doray de is, and publiſbed at Faris 1782 in 
8vo. A collection of them was lately publiſhed in 4to, 
2 vols, 1787.—Mengs placed Raphael at the head of 
modern painters for deſign and expreſſion, Corregio 
for gracefulneſs of attitude and the claro obſcuro, and 
Titian for colouring. He formed his own ſtyle upon 
the different — of thoſe three artiſts. He 
united the moſt ſublime expreſſion to the trueſt colour- 
ing, and to that knowledge of different effects which 
captivates the ſenſes at the firſt impreſſion, and which 
will bear the moſt rigid examination. His paintings 
pooſſeſs chiefly that grace which one feels without be- 


ing able to explain. Nobody ever ſtudied the ancients 


with greater care than he did. The technical part in 


PH; iſtoire de M Art, by his friend the Abbé Winckel- 
man, is of his compoſition. He reſpected and admired 


the ancients; but he was deſtitute of that exceſſive 


real which makes their votaries conceal thoſe faults ].. 


which they perceive. - 


MENIALS, 3 or houſehold . us. , 


live under their. lord or maſter's roof. 
MENINGES, or Mzenvnces, in anatomy, a name 


given to the dura and pia mater of che brain. See A- 


Varo MY, no 126. | 
MENINX, an iſland in the eee to the 


wth of the -Syrtis Minor. - Suppoſed by Strabo and 
Polybius to be Homer's country of the Lotophagi; 
and hence Ptolomy and Eratoſthenes denominate the 


ifland Zotophagitis, with a cognominabtown Meniur. 


It was the country of 'Yibius Gallus the emperor, and 
of Voluſtanus. Now called Gerbi and Zarbj: th 4; 
* MENIPPUS, a cynie philoſopher of Pheenicia; 
He was originally' a ſlave, but obtained his liberty 


wich a ſum of money, and became one of the greatelt 


uſurers at Thebes. He grew ſo deſperate. from the 
rontinual reprœaches and inſults to which he was daily 


expoſed: on account of his meanneſs, that he deſtroy- 


ed himſelf.” He wrote 14 books of Tagged: which have 
heen loſt, 


| MENIPPEAN ( fatira aun, a kind of ſa- 


1 5 3 


df p75 manners were pure and ſimple, and enthuſiaſm for the tire ag 5 
arts had almoſt extinguiſhed in him every other. paf- 


A catalogue of 


and a notorious profli 


8 


of proſe and yerſe intermixed. It is 84 af 
Menunon- 


ites 


thus called from Menippus à cynic philoſopher who 
delighted in compoſing ſatirical Hate Kc. In imi- 
tation of him, Varro alſo wrote ſatires under the title 
of Satire Menippee ; whence this fort. of compoſition 
1s alſo denominated FVarronian ſatire. ' 1 
Among che modern tiere is a famous piece under 
this title 1 = IN in 1594, 2 
„the league, 
eſteemed a maſter. peice for the 1 75 
MENISCUS, in optics, a glaſs or Jenn.” ee 
led ee convex on the 
lunulg. Ses Orrics. — 
 MENISP WA mooONsEtD: A genus [of he 
deen order, belonging to the dicecia cla 


of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 1 rch or. 


inſt the chiefs of : 
ed alſo the Catbolicbn © of Spain: It is 


ther; ; ſometimes all cal. | 


der, Sarmenfaces.” The male has four exterior and 


eit ht interior "petals; there are 16 Ramina ;* the co- 


of the female is the ſame as in the male; there 


128 eight barren ſtamina, and two monoſpermous ber- 
ries. There are three ſpecies, all of them climbing 
plants, ri ing 14 feet 5 bigh, and natives of warm cli- 
mates ; but no way rem 

of 4 ind which grows in the Levant, being formed 


kable for beauty. The ſeeds 


into 2 paſte, are regarded by the inhabitants as ſpe- 


rific'againſt lice and cutaneous eruptions. 


The fame 


+ rad is likewiſe uſed. for the Purpoſe of. i ng f 


es. See Coccutos Indicus, 


* MENNITH, or Minn1T#, Judges 3 xi. 


ſtrict named Ecaffpolis, or tayenty-towny, (Cellarius). 
There is alſo a Minnith mentioned Ezekiel XXvii. as 


being in a 2 wheat country; but Whether the 


ſame with the foregoing is uncertain; though ſome 
think that the ft innit lay in the country of Am- 
mon, Wells). 
MENNO ITES, à ſect in the United ces, 
in moſt reſpects the ſame with thoſe in other places cal- 
© They had their riſe in 15 
a native of n who had been a Romiſſi prieſt, 


te, reſigned his rank and office 
in the Romiſh churc 


communion of the Anabaptilts. 


neighbourhood of Balſwert i in Frieffand in the year 


3. 4 town: 
near Heſhbon (Jerome), in Arabia 1 lh in a di- 


„and publicly embraced che 
Menno was born at Witmarſum, 2 village i in the 


36, when Menno-Simon, 


1505, and died in 1561 inthe duchy of Holſtein, at 


the country ſeat of a certain nobleman not far from 

the city of Oldefloe, who, moved with compallion by 
a view of the perils to which Menno was expoſed, and 
the ſnares that were daily laid for his ruin, took him 
with certain of his affociates into his protection, and 
gave him an aſylum. The writings off Menno, which 
are almoſt all Sant in the Dutch language, were 


publiſhed" in folio at Amſterdam i in the gp „ 
＋ 


About the year 1537, Menno was earneſtly ſolicited 
by many of the ſe& with which he connected himſelf, 
to aſſume among them the rank and functions of. a 
public teacher; and as he looked upon the perſons 


who made this propoſal to be exempt from the fana- 


tical phrenzy of their brethern at Munſter. (though 


according to other accounts they were ori gina 11 | 


the ſame ſtamp, only rendered ſomewhat w £7 by their 
ſufferings), he yielde d to their intreaties. From this 
period to the end of his life, he travelled from one 


count 


0h 
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Mennoti- country to another with his wife and children exer- 
— ciſing his miniſtry, under preſſures and calamities of 


various kinds, that ſucceeded each other without in- 
terruption, and conſtantly expoſed. to the danger of 
falling a victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Eaſt and 


Weſt Frieſland, together with the province of Gro- 


ningen, were firſt viſited. by this zealous apoſtle of the 


Anabaptiſts; from whence he directed his courſe into 


Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, con- 


tinued it through the German . provinces that lie on 


the coaſts of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated ſo far as 
Livonia. In all theſe places his miniſterial labours 
were attended with remarkable ſucceſs, and added to 
ais ſect a prodigious number of followers. Hence he 


As deſeryedlyconſidered as the common chief of almoſt 


1 


- lawfulneſs- of poly 


all che Rc and the parent of the ſect that ſtill 
fubſiſts under t 
of genius, undirected by a very ſound judgment; he 


t denomination. Menno was a man 


- 


poſſeſſed a natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and ſuch 


-2 degree of learning as made him paſs for an oracle in 
the eſtimation of the multitude. He appears, more- 


over, to have been a man of probity; of a meek and 
ttactable ſpirit, gentle in his manners, pliable and obſe- 
quious in his commerce with perſons of all ranks and 
characters, and extremely zealous in promoting prac- 


tical religion and virtue, which he recommended by 
his example as well as by his precepts. The plan of 


doctrine and diſcipline drawn up by Menno was of a a 


much more mild and moderate nature than that of the 
furious and fanatical Ax ABAP TS Hs, whoſe tumultuous 


Proceedings have been recited under that article, but 
ſomewhat more ſevere . more clear and con- 


ſiſtent than the doctrine of the wiſer branches of that 
ſect, who aimed at nothing more than the reſtoration 
of the Chriſtian church to its primitive purity. Ac- 
cordingly he condemned the plan of ecclefiaſtical diſ- 
.cipline- that was founded on the proſpect of a new 
kingdom, to be miracuouſly eſtabliſhed” by Jeſus Chriſt 
on the ruins of civil government and the ' deſtruction 
of human rulers, and which had been the fatal and 
-peſtilential ſource of ſuch dreadful commotions, ſuch 
: execrable rebellions, and ſuch enormous crimes. He 
declared publicly his diſlike of that doctrine, which 
pointed out the approach of a marvellous reformation 


in the church by the means of a new and extraordina- 


. nary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. He expreſſed his 
abhorrence of the licentious tenets, which ſeveral of 
the Anabaptiſts had maintained, with reſpe& to the 
| gamy and divorce ; and finally, con- 
ſidered as unworthy of toleration thoſe fanatics who 
were of opinion that the Holy Ghoſt continued to 
deſcend into the minds of many choſen believers, in 


as extraordinary a manner as he did at the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the Chriſtian church, and that he teſtified 
this peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the faithful by mi- 
. racles, predictions, dreams, and viſions of various kinds. 
He retained. indeed the doctrines commonly received 
among the Anabaptiſts, in relation to the baptiſm of 


infants, the millenium, or 1000 years reign of Chriſt 
upon earth, the excluſion of magiſtrates from the 


.. Chriſtian church, the abolition of war, and the pro- 
- hibition of oaths enjoined ':y our Saviour, and the va- 


nity as well as the pernicious effects of human ſcience. 


But while. Menno retained theſe doctrines in a gene- 
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ral ſenſe, he explained and modified them in ſuch a: 1 


manner as made them reſemble the religious tenets 
that were univerſally received in the Proteſtant 
churches ; and this rendered them agreeable to many, 
and made them appear. inoffenſive even to numbers 
who had no inclination to embrace them. It how- 
ever ſo happened, that the nature of the doctrines 
conſidered in themſelves, the eloquence, of Menno 
which ſet them off to - ſuch advantage, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, gave a high degree of credit 
to the religious ſyſtem of this famous teacher among. 
the Anabaptiſts, ſo that it made a rapid progreſs in. 
that ſeq. And thus it was in conſequence of the. 
miniſtry of Menno, that the different forts of Ana- 
baptiſts agreed together in excluding from their com-- 
munion the fanatics that diſhonoured it, and in re- 
nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the au- 


thority of civil government, and by an unexpected 


coalition formed themſelves into one community. 
Though the Mennonites uſually paſs for a ſect of. 


Anäbaptiſts, yet M. Herman Schyn, a Mennonite 
miniſter, who has publiſhed their hiſtory and apology, 
maintains, that they are not - Anabaptiſts either in 


principle or by origin. However, nothing can be 


more certain than this fact, viz. that the firſt. Men- 


nonite congregations were compoſed of the different 


ſorts of Anabaptiſts, of thoſe who had been always 


inoffenſive and upright, and of thoſe who, before their 
converſion: by the miniſtry of Menno, had been ſedi- 
tious fanatics: beſides it is alledged, that the Menno- 
nites do actually retain, at this day, ſome: of thoſe 
opinions and doctrines, which led the ſeditious and 
turbulent Anabaptiſts of old to the commiſſion ef 


fo many and ſuch enormous crimes: ſuch particularly 
is: the doctrine concerning the nature of Chriſt's king. 


dom, or of the church of the New Teſtament, though 
modified in ſuch a manner as to have loſt its noxious 


qualities, and to be no longer pernicious in its influ. . 


ence. > da Bb LY 
The Mennonites are ſubdivided. into ſeveral ſects; 


-whereof the two principal are the Flandrians or 


FrEMIxGIANSs, and the WATERLANDIANS. The opi- 


nions, ſays Moſheim, that are held in common by the 


Mennonites, ſeem to be all derived from this fundamen- 
tal principle, that the kingdom which Chriſt eſtabliſſi- 
ed upon earth is a viſible church or community, into 
which the holy and juſt alone are to be admitted, and 
which is conſequently exempt from all thoſe inſtitu- 


tions and rules of diſcipline that have been invented 


by human wiſdom, for the correction and reformation: 
of the wicked. This principle, indeed, was avowed 


by the ancient Mennonites, but it is now almoſt whol-. 
ly renounced : nevertheleſs, from this ancient doctrine, 
many of the religious opinions that diſtinguiſn the 


Mennonites from all other Chriſtian communities, 
ſeem to be derived: in conſequence of this doctrine, 
they admit none to the ſacrament; of baptiſm but 
perſons that are come to the full uſe of their reaſon ; 


they neither admit civil rulers. inta their, communion, 
nor allow any of their members to perform the func. 
Tions of magiſtracy; they deny the lawfulneſs of re- 


pelling force. by ſorce, and conſider war, in all its 


ſhapes, as. unehriſtian and unjuſt; they entertain the 


utmoſt: ayerſiop to the exeution of juitice, and more 
F —— eſpecially, 


ites. 
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Nennen effecially to capital puniſhments ; and they allo refuſe 


ites 


Vl ; 
Menfals, 
— —-—Q 


to:confirm their teſtimony by an oath. The particular 
ſentiments that divided the more conſiderable ſocieties. 
of the Mennonites are the following: The rigid Men- 
nonites, called the Flemingians, maintain, with vari- 
ous degrees of rigour, the opinions of their founder 
Menno, as to the human nature of Chriſt, alledging 
that it was produced in the womb of the Virgin by the 
creating power of the holy Ghoſt ; the obligation that 


binds us to waſh the feet of ſtrangers, in conſequence 


of our Saviour's command; the neceſſity of excom- 
municating and avoiding, as one would do the p 

not only avowed ſinners, but alſo all thoſe who depart, 
even in ſome light inſtances pertaining to dreſs, &c. 
from the ſimplicity of their anceſtors; the. contempt 
due to human learning, and other matters of leſs mo- 


ment. However this auſtere ſyſtem declines, and the 


rigid Mennonites are gradually approaching towards 
the opinions and diſcipline of che more moderate or a> 


„e rt ſettlement of the Mennonites, in the Ul 


ted Provinces, was granted them by William prince 


N OS RI 
ous houſer, and hence called men/al benefcer. ' Bee che — | 


MEN 


article Bxxzricn, * 
MENSES, Catanzx1a, in medicine, the monthly 
evacuations, from the uterus of women not with chil 
or not giving ſuck. They ave ſo called. from mwen/fr 
month,“ the period "wherein they 'return, .. The 
are alſo called fexvers, courſes, &c. By the Jewiſh 
law a woman was unclean” while the menſtrual, blood 
flowed; and the: man who touched her, or the 
moveables ſhe had touched, was declared unclean.— 


- 


Levit. XV. 23 85 N „ * 8 
The menſes make one of the moſt curious and 
difficult phenomena in the whole human body; for 
the explanation whereof, many hypotheſes have been 
framed, though the matter is yer ſcarcely. pſcer- 
It is generally agreed by all, that the neceſſity wo- 
men are under for ſome extraordinary ſupply to com- 
penſate the expence, and ſupport them during the 
time of geſtation, was the final reaſon why this redun- 
dance at other times was given them, which conti- 
nues whilſt this neceſſity ſubſiſts, and ceaſes when, ac- 


of Orange, towards the cloſe of the 16th century; but cording to the conſtitution of the female frame, it is 


it was not before the — century that their li- 
berty and tranquillity were fixed upon ſolid founda- 
tions, when, by a confeſſion of faith publiſhed in the 
year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the imputa- 
tions of thoſe pernicious and deteſtable errors that had 
been laid to their charge. In order to appeaſe their 
mteftine diſcords, a conſiderable part of the Anabap- 
tits of Flanders, Germany, and Frieſland, concluded 
their debates in a conference held at Amſterdam, in 
the year 1630, and entered into the bonds of fraternal 
communion, each reſerving to themſelves a liberty of 
retaining certain opinions. This affociation was ro- 
newed and confirmed by new reſolutions, in the year 
1649 in conſequence of which the rigorous laws of 
Menno and his ſucceſſors were, in various reſpects, 
mitigated and corrected. a . | 
' MENOCHIUS, vulgarly Mzxocn1a, (James), a 
famons lawyer, meanly born at Pavia, but who became 
ſo fkilful in the law, that he was called the Ba/dus and 
Bartho!us of his age; all the princes of Italy ſolici- 
ting him to their univerſities. He read at Padua 23 
years together; and ſor love of his country removed 


* 


to Pavia, and ſucceeded Nicholas Gratiani. He hath 


got an immortal fame by his works, De recuperanda 
Folſaſione; De adipiſcenda poſſeſſione; De preſumptionibus 3 
De arbitrariis' Judicum queſtionibus & cauſis conciliorum, 
tom. 13. &. He died in 1607, aged 75. | 


MENOLOGY MrnorLocium, (from un, month, 


and v., diſcourſe ), is much the ſame as martyrolo- 


-gy, or callendar, in the Latin. 


The Greek menologium is divided into the ſeveral 


months in the year; and contains an abridgement of 
the lives of the ſaints, with a bare commemoration of 
the names of ſuch whoſe lives were never written. The 
Greeks have yarious menologies ; and the Romans tax 
them with inſerting divers heretics in their menologies 
- as ſaints.—Baillet treats of them at large. . 
MENSA, in law-books, a term that includes in 


all patrimony, and neceſſaries for livelihood. 


MENSALS, mMENSAL14, in church-hiftory, ſuch 
lings as were formerly united to the tables of religi- 


, - 


it 


no longer required : but this is all they agree in. 
Some, not content with this occaſion alone, will have 
the menſtruous blood offend in quality more than 
quantity; which they argue from the pain it gives 
many. women in the evacuation ; with many other idle 
notions. „„ | | r 
Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion 
of the moon over the bodies of women. This was 
formerly the prevailing opinion; though the ſmalleſt 
reflection would have ſhown the weakneſs of it: for, 
had this purgation been owing to the influence of the 
moon, all women of the ſame age and temperament 
would have found it at the ſame periods and revolu- 
tions of the moon, i. e. at the ſame time; which all 
experience ſhows to be falſe, | — 
There are two other opinions which carry with 
them great probability, and are argued with a great 
deal of ſtrength and reaſon ; in both which, the quali 
of the blood 1s allowed to be innocent, but they Nil 
differ about the reaſon of its iſſue. The former is 
that of Dr Bohn and Dr Friend, who maintain this 
flux to be the reſult of a plethora or plenitude ; 
and to be evacuated cnly for relief againſt the quan- 
„ | PETE VEE 
Dr Friend, who has maintained the cauſe of a ple- 
thora with the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſup- 
poſes, that this plethora ariſes from a coacervation in 
the blood-veſlels of a ſuperfluity of aliment, which, he 
thinks, remains over and above what is expended 
the ordinary ways; and that women have this pletho- 
ra, and not men, becauſe. their badies are more humid, 
and their veſſels, eſpecially the extremities of them, more 
tender, and their manner of living generally more inac- 
tive than that of men; and that thele thing concurring, 
are the occaſion that women do not perſpire ſufficient- 


ly to carry off the ſuperfluous alimentary 2 till they 
| diftend the veſ. 


be accumylated in uch quantities as to 

ſels, and force their way-thro” the capillary arteries of 
the uterus. It is ſuppoſed to happen to women more 
than the females of other ſpecies, which have the ſame 
parts, becauſe of the epett poſture of the Former, _ 


4 


. Menſes. the vagina and other canals bein; 
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horizon; ſo that the preſſure of the blood is directed 
towards their orifices ; . whereas in brutes, they are pa- 
rallel-to the horizon, and the preſſure wholly is on the 
ſides of thoſe veſſels. The diſcharge, he thinks, hap- 
pens in this part rather than in any other, as being 
more favoured by the ſtructure of the veſſels; the ar- 
teries being very numerons, and the veins ſinous and 
winding, and thereſore more apt to retard the impe- 
tus of the blood; and conſequently, in a plethoric 
caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the extremities of the 
veſſels; which may laſt, till, by a ſufficient diſcharge, 
he veſſels are caſed of their overload. . 
This is the ſubſtance of Dr Freind's theory; from 
whenee he very mechanically and very philoſophically 
accounts for the ſymptoms. Fares 
- To his argument, why women have menſes rather 
than men, we may add from Boerhave, that, in the 
former, the os ſacrum is wider, and ſtands farther out, 
and the os coccyges farther in; the ofa innominata wider, 
and farther apart, and the loweſt of them, as well as 
the lower eminences of the af pubis, farther outwards 
than in the latter. Hence, in women, the latitude or 
_ Expanſion about theſe bones, and the capacity of the 
pelvis, is Vaſtly great in proportion to thoſe of men; 
andyet, in a woman not pregnant, there is not much 
to fill this expanſe. Again, the foreſide of the tho- 
rax is{moother-in women than in men and the blood- 
veſſels, lymphatics, adipoſe, and nervous veſſels, mem- 
branes, and fibres, are much laxer in women than in 
men : whence all their cavities, cells, veſſels. &c. are 
more eaſily repleniſhed, and the humours aggregated 
in them; beſides, that they are found to perſpire leſs 
than men, and to arrive much ſooner at their maturi- 
ty, or «x of increaſe. To which he adds the con- 
fideration of the ſoft pulpous texture of the uterus 
and the vaſt number of veins and arteries with which 
it is filled. Hence a healthy maid, being arrived at 
her growth, begins to prepare more nutriment than is 
required for the ſupport ot the body; which, as there 
is not to be any farther accretion, muſt of neceſſity fill 
the veſſels, and efpecially thoſe of the uterus. and 
breaſts, they being the leaſt compreſſed. Theſe will 
be dilated more than the others; whence the lateral 
valcules evacuating their humour into the cavity of 
tho uterus, it will be filled and extended. Hence a pain, 
heat, and heavineſs, will be felt about the loins, pubes, 
Kc. the veſſels of the uterus, at the ſame time, will 
be ſo dilated as to emit blood into the cavity of 
the uterus, and its mouth will be lubricated and looſen- 
ed, and blood iſſue out. As the quantity of blood is 
diminiſhed, the ' veſſels will be leſs preſſed, and will 
Contract themſelves again cloſer, ſo as again to retain 
_ the blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the ferum ; 
till at length only the uſual ſerum paſſes. Again, 
there are more humours prepared, which are more ea- 
fily lodged in veſſels once dilated; and hence the 
menſes go and return at various periods in various 
perſons. " eee 2 LEES wy thaw. 
This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by 
Dr Drake, who maintains, that there is no ſuch re- 
pletion, or at leaſt that it is not neceffary to menſtru- 
ation, ue that, if the menſes were owing to a 
plethora id accumulated, the ſymptoms would ariſe 


* 
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2 2 3 
perpendicufar to the gradually, and the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and inactivity, Menſce.. 
neceſſary ſymptoms of a plethora, would be felt . 


M E N 


before the periods were completed, and women would 
begin to be heavy and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacua- 
tion, and the ſymptoms would increaſe daily; which 
is contrary to all experience, many women, who have 
them regularly and eaſily, having no warning, nor any 
other rule to prevent an indecent ſurpriſe, than the 
meaſure of the time; in which, ſome that have lipped, 
have been put to confuſion and ſhifts no ways conſiſt- 
ent with the notice a plethoric body would give. IIe 
adds, that even in thoſe who are difficultly purged this 
way, the ſymptoms, though very vexatious and tedi- 
ous, do not make ſuch regular approaches as a gra- 
dual accumulation t I. | 
der what violent ſymptoms come on in an hour, we 
ſhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty acceſ- 
ſion of matter, which ſhould, in an hour or a day's 
time, make ſuch great alterations. According to the 
hypotheſis, the laſt hour contributed no more Ton the 
firſt;' and of conſequence, the alteration ſhould not be 
greater in the one than in the other, ſetting aſide the 
bare eruption. 3 1 l 
This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr 
Freind's theory: which, is muſt be owned, not with: 
ſtanding theſe objections, is ſtill the moſt rational and 
conſiſtent that has yet been advanced. 


Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of ſows 


mentation, and maintain the evacuation of blood in- 


thoſe parts to be an effect of an efferveſcence or ebulli- 


tion of the blood. This opinion has been maintained by 

many, particularly by Dr Charleton, Bale, De Graaf. 
and Drake; the two. firſt of whom ſuppoſe a ferment 
peculiar to the women, which produces this flux, and 
affects that part only, or at leaſt principally. Dr 
Graaf, leſs particular in his notion, only. ſuppoſes an 

efferveſcence of the blood, raiſed by ſome ferment, 
without aſſigning how it acts, or what it is. The ſud- 


den turgeſcence of the blood occaſioned them all to 


think, that it aroſe from ſomething till then extrane- 
ous to the blood, and led them to the parts principal- 
ly affected to ſeek for an imaginary terment, which. 
no anatomical inquiry could ever ſhow, or find any re- 
ceptacle for, nor any reaſoning neceflarily-infer. A- 
gain, that heat which frequently accompanies this tur- 
geſcence, led them to think the caſe more than a ple- 


thora, and that there was ſome extraordinary inteſtine: 


motion at that time, | . 

Dr Drake improves on the doctrine of a ferment ;. 
and contends, not only that it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be a ferment, but a receptacle alſo for this fer- 


ment; concluding, from the ſuddenneſs and violence of 


the ſymptoms, that a great quantity muſt be convey- 
ed into the blood in a ſhort time, and conſequently, 


that it muſt have been ready gathered in ſome. recep- 


tacle, where, while it was lodged, its action was re- 
ſtramed. But he goes farther Kill, and pretends to 
aſcertain the place, &c. both of the one and the other, 
making the gall-bladder to be the receptacle, and the 
bile the ferment. This liquor he thinks well adapted 
to raiſe a fermentation in the blood, When diſcharged: 


into it in a quantity; ad, as it is contained in a re- 


ceptacle that does not admit of a continual ifſue, it 
may be chere reierved, till in a certain per od of *. — 


— N 


y requires. If we conſi- 


is 
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” compreſlion of the incumbent viſcera, it emits the 
_ gall; which, by the way of the lacteals, n t- 
ff into the blood, may raiſe that eFerveſcence-which: 
occaſions the rupture of the-uterine arteries... To 

confirm this, he alledges, that perſons of a bilious con- 
ſtitution have the menſes either more plentifully, or 
more frequently, than ochers; and that diſtempers ma- 
nifeſtly bilious, are attended with ſymptoms reſembling: 
thoſe of women labouring under difficult menſtruation. 


bladder becoming turgid and full, through the whatever | cauſe this flux. is obſtrücted, except in the Nene, 
12 4 ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be uſed to re 
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Gore it; and if exerciſe in a dry, open, and rather cool 
air, wholeſome diet, er liquors in a weak and. 

languid ſtate of the Y,; chearful company, and 
amuſement fail, recourſe muſt be had to medicine. 
When ohſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed ſtate 
of the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote di- 
geſtion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in pre- 
paring good blood, ought to bs uſed. Ste Mipicins- 


If it be objected, that on this principle | men ſhould: xd, 


have menſes as well as women, he anſwers, that men do 
not abound in | bile ſo much as women, the pores of 
the former being more open, and carrying off more 
of the ſerous part of the blood, which is the vehicle 
of all the other humours, -and conſequently a greater 
part of each is diſcharged through them than in wo- 
men, wherein the ſuperfluity muſt either continue to 
circulate with the blood, or be gathered into proper 
receptacles, which is the caſe in the- bile, 
reaſon he gives why menſtruation ſhould not be in 
brutes: che ꝓores. of theſe being manifeſtly more open 
than thoſe of women, as appears from the quantity of 
hair which they bear, for the v i 
large eavity, and a wider apertiire of the glands, is ne- 
ceflary, than where: no ſuch thing is produced: yet 
there is ſome difference between the males and females 
even among theſe, ſome of the latter having their 
menſes, though not ſo often, nor in the ſame form and 


quantity, as women. CENTS £4) Woe 2 
_ "He adds, that the ſeveral phenomena of the menſes, 
whether in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed caſe, flow 


naturally and -readily from this hypotheſis ; and that 


whatever may be accounted for from a plethora, or 
from any particular ferment, may without any ſtrain- 
ang be applied to this N b 
Females generally begin to menſtruate about the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, and ceaſe about fifty; though 
inſtances have occurred of their commencing ſooner 
and continuing longer. There are, therefore, two cri- 
tical periods in the lives of females which require their 
particular attention. In order to eſcape the chloroſis, 
and other fimilar diſeaſes, incident to that period of 
life when the menſes commence, they ſnould avoid in- 
dolence and inactivity, and accuſtom themſelves to ex- 
erciſe in the open air as much as poſſible. Unwhole- 
ſome food, dulneſs of diſpoſition, and ſtrait cloaths, are 
very injurious to females at this ſeaſon. The diſcharge 


in the beginning is ſeldom ſo inſtantaneous as to ſur- | 


priſe them unawares, The eruption is generally pre- 
ceded by ſymptoms that indicate its approach; ſuch as 
a ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins; 
diſtenſion and hardneſs of the breaſts, head-ach, loſs 
of appetite, laſſitude, paleneſs of the countcaance 
and ſometimes a ſlight degree of fever, When theſe 
ſymptoms oceur, every thing ſhould be carefully avoid- 
ed which may obſtruct the menſtrual flux,. and all 
means uſed to promote it; as ſitting frequently over 
the ſteams of warm water, drinking warm diluting 

liquors, -&c. When the menſes have begun to flow 
great care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that 
tends to obſtruct them; ſuch as fiſh, and all kinds of 
food that are hard of digeſtion, and cold acid liquors. 
Cold is likewiſe hurtful at this period; as alſo anger, 
$oar, grief, and other affections of the mind. From 


The ſame. 


egetation - whereof a 


cin n' 246. 


compoſitions of this kind, are recommended 


When the menſtrual flux is too great, the patient 
becomes weak, the colour pale, Ae and di- 
geſtion are bad, and dematous ſwellings of the feet, 
dropſies, and conſumptions, often enſue. This fre- 
quently happens to women about the age of forty-five 
or fifty, and is very difficult of cure. It may proceed 
from a ſedentary liſe ; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of 
ſalted, high ſeaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors ; exceſſive fatigue ; relaxation ;-a diſ- 
ſolyed ſtate of the blood: vialent paſſions of the mind, 
&c, In order to reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould 
be kept eaſy both in body. and mind. If it be very 
violent, the ought to lig in bed with her head low; to 
live upon a . and ſlender diet, as veal or chicken - 
broths with bread, and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots or the greater comfrey. If theſe. fail, recourſe 
muſt. be had to ſtronger aſtringents, &c, See Mep1- 
The diſcharge of the menſes is interrupted_nataral- 

ly during Pregnancy : but this is not always the. caſe, 
becauſe ſome have them three months, ſome ſix months, 
and ſome during the whole time of geſtation, though 
in leſs quantity than at other times. The menſes are 
moſtly interrupted-duving the time of giying ſuck, 
though many women have a return about the third or 
fourth month after delivery, and almoſt all have them 
again in the ninth or tenth month. In caſes of ob- 
ſtruction, the menſtrual blood hath diſcharged itſelf by 


other outlets. . -- . | a 
It uſually happens that this periodical diſcharge 
ceaſes between the age of forty and fifty; and the ſea- 


ſon in which this takes place is critical to the ſex. — 
However, thoſe who ſurvive this period without con- 
tracting any chronical diſeaſe, become more healthy 
and vigorous than they were before. About this time, 
ſome are afflicted with the well known ſymptoms of 
plethora, heat, fluſhings, reſtleſs nights, troubleſome 
dreams, and unequal ſpirits ; others are attacked with 
inflammations of the bowels, or other internal parts; 
ſpaſmodic affections of various parts, ſtiffneſs in the 
limbs, ſwelled ancles, with pain and. inflammation, the 
Piles, and other effects of plenitude, Thoſe of full 
plethoric habits, acuſtomed to copious evacuations, 
will find great relief by. bleeding frequently in mode- 
rate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, moderating. 
their diet, and uſing ſufficient exerciſe that is not too 
heating. If an immoderate flux of the menſes hap- 
pen at this period, it ſhould be reftrain:d by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reſt, anodynes; a more 


ſparing not too liquid diet, rather than by very copi- 
ous bleedings and aſtringents of any kind. Dr Fo- 


thergill obſerves, that various purgations of aloes, the 
tinctura ſacra, pil. Ruffi, elixir proprietatis, and other 
as proper 

purgatives 


/ 


ure; 
— . 
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purgatives to be uſed on che be gg of the menſes. 

But many inconveniences. have ariſen from theſe heat- 


medicines, as; the, piles, ſtrangury, immoderate 
pains in the loins, 


— == s of the menſes, rackii 
and ile ſimilar complaints. Rhubarb, ſena, magne- 
Gaz ſulphur medicines, ſmall doſes-of jalap, and vari- 
ous combinations of theſe, may be ſubſtituted in the 
room of the others, ;and-will wh. ſufficient variety 
to the preſcriber and patient. 


larly both in time and quantity; once in a fortnight, 

three, five, or ſix weeks; ſometimes very ſparingly, at 

other times in immoderate quantities. Great lofles of 

— kind are often prevented by taking away four or 
v 


e ounces of blood a few days after the firſt menſtrual 


ſuppreſſion. If a patient has in eariy life been ſubject 


to.cutaneous eruptions, ſore eyes, glandular ſwellings, 


or other obvious marks of morbid humours ſubſiſting 


in the conſtitution, and all which may have diſappear- 


ed about the time the menſes became regular, an iſſue 


is an adviſable drain, and may prevent mazy inconve- 


nces. If at this time ulcerous ſores break out about 
e ancles, or in other parts of the body, they ought 


| to as continued open, or artificial 1 be ſubſtitute in 


their ſtead; for thoſe who will have them dried up are 
ſoon after. carried off by: acute diſeaſes, or fall i into thoſe 
of a chronic nature. 


. MENSORES, among the Romans, were . harkin- 


| ers, whoſe buſineſs it was to go before the emperor, 


frumentarii. 


and fix upon lodgings for him when he travelled into 


any of the Provinces. They alſo marked out Wan. 
ments, and afligned every regiment its poſt. - 
Menſores were alſo land- ſurveyors, architects, or ap- 


praiſers of houſes and public buildings. The diſtri- 


butors of proviſions in the army were called menſores 
And menſores was alſo an apprllagied 
given to ſervants who waited at table. 

MENSTRUAL, or MsnsTRUOUS, A term in 
medicine, applied to the blood which flows from wo- 
men in their ordinary. monthly purgations. See 
Mrxszs. 


5 MENSTRUUM, in chemiſtry, : any body which in mint, but is more acrid and leſs agreeable when taken 


a fluid or ſubtiliſed ſtate is capable of interpoſing its 


ſmall parts betwixt the ſmall parts of other bodies, ſo 


as to divide them ſubtilly and form a new uniform 
compound of the two. 

MENSURATION, in general, denotes the act or 
art of meaſuring ines, ſuperficies or ſolids, See Gro- 


METRY. 24 


MENTHA, MINT, in botany : A genus of the gym- | 


noſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42d order Verticillatæ. The corolla is nearly equal, 

and quadritid, with one ſegment broader than the reſt, 

and emarginated; the ſtamina are ered; ſtanding aſun- 
der. There are many ſpecies ; but not more than three 
are cultivated for uſe, namely, the viridis or common 


| ſpearmint, the piperita or peppermint, and the pule- 


gium or pennyroyal. All thele are ſo well known as 
to need no deſcription; and all of them are very ea- 
vly propagated by cuttings, parting the roots, or by 


offsets, 
Uſer. For culinary purpoſes, the ſpearmint i is pre- 


ferable to the other two; but for medicine, the ** 


Vor. XI. id 


e 


1 
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en the menſes are 
about to go of, they appear for the moſt part irregu- 


MEN 


permint and penny royal have in ſome places almoſt en- 
tirely ſuperſeded it. A conſerve of the leaves is very 
grateful, and the diſtiled waters both ſimple and ſpi- 
rituous are univerſally thought pleaſant. The leaves are 
uſed in ſpring ſallads; the juice of them boiled 
up with ſugar is formed into tablets. It has been ima- 
gined that cataplaſms and fomentations of mint, would. 
diſſolve Matos of milk in the breaſts ; but Dr 
Lewis ſays, that the curd of milk, digeſted in a ſtrong 
infuſion of mint, could not be perceived to be any 
otherwiſe affected than by common water: however, 
milk, in which mint - leaves were ſet to macerate, did 
not eoagulate near ſo ſoon as an equal quantity of the 
ſame milk kept by itſell. Dr Lewis ſays, that dry 
mint digeſted in rectified ſpirits of wine, gives out a 
tincture, which appears by day-light of a fine dark 
„but by candle: light of a bright red colour. The 
act i 18, that a ſmall quantity. of this tincture is 
either by day-light: or by candle. light, but a 
quantity of it ſeems impervious to common day- light; 
however, when held betwixt the eye and a candle, or 
betwixt the eye and the fun, it appears red. 
The virtues of mint are thoſe of a warm ſtomachic 
and carminative :- in loſs of appetite, nauſea, and con- 


| 


Mentha 


Mentz. 
— — 


tinual retching to vomit, there are few ſimples of 


equal efficacy. In colicky pains, the gripes to which 
children are fubject, lienteriez, and other immoderate 


fluxes, this plant frequently does good fervice. It 


likewiſe proves beneficial in many hyſteric caſes, and 
affords an uſeful cordial in languors and other weak- 


neſſes conſequent upon delivery. The beſt preparation 


in theſe caſes is a ſtrong infuſion of the dried herb in 


water (which is much ſuperior to the green), or ra- 
ther a tincture or extract prepared with rectified ſpirit. 


Theſe poſſeſs the whole virtues of the mint; the eſ- 


ſential Sl and diſtilled water contain only the aromatic 


part z the expreſſed juice only the aſtringeney and bit- 
teriſhneſs, (6s yazu with the -mucilaginous ſubſtance 
common to all vegetables. The peppermint is much 
more pungent than the others. 

Pennyroyal has the ſame general characters with the 


into the ſtomach. It has long been held in great 
eſteem, and not undeſervedly, as an aperient and de- 
obſtruent, particularly i in hyſteric complaints and ſup- 
Rane of the menſes. For theſe purpoſes the diſtil- 
ed water is generally made uſe of, or, what is of equal 
efficacy, an infuſion of the leaves. It is obſervable, 
that both water and- rectified ſpirit extract the virtues 
of this herb by infuſion, and likewiſe elevate the great- 
eſt part of them by diſtillation. The expreſfed juice, 
with a little ſugar; i is not a bad medicine in the chin- 


cough. 


MENTOR (fab; hiſt. ), a faithful friend of Ulyſſes; | 


a ſon of Hercules; a king of Sidonia, who revolted 
againſt Artaxerxes Ochus, and afterwards was reſtored 
to favour by his treachery to his allies, &c. Died. 15. 
An excellent artiſt in polithing cups and engraving 
flowers on them. Pia. 38 1. Aan. 9. ey. 60. 
v. 

MENTZ, an 8 * cle dorate in Ger- 
many. It lies on the banks of the river Mayne, between 


the electorate of Triers on the weſt, the Palatinate on 


the ſouth, F ranconia on the ealt, and the Wetteraw 
r on 


= — 
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Niertz. on the north. It is about 60 miles iu length from” 
— north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and about 50 in breadth. 


A conſiderable part of the ęlector's revenue ariſes from 
the toll on the Rhine and the Mayne, and from the 
tax on the excellent wines produced in Uns country. 
The chief towns of any trade are, 1. Mentz; (ſer 
the next article.) In its neighbourtood is Heck- 
heim, ſo celebrated for good wines, that the beſt 
Rheniſh is from thence called od hoet, It is a pretty 
village, CY about 300 fimilies 3 and belongs 
to the chapter of Mentz, the dean of which enjoys 
the revenue of it: in a good year he makes from 


twelve to fifteen thonſand grilders of his wine. He 


and the Auguſtines of Mentz and Francfort have the 
excluſive enjoyment of the. beſt Hockheimer wine, of 
-which, ia good years, a piece, conlifting of 100 mea- 
fares, ſells for from 900 to 1000 guilders from! the 
preſs. “ This '(fays the Baron Nieſberk) is cer- 
tainly one cf the deareſt wines in the world, Having 
a deſire to taſte it on the ſpot, we wereobliged to pay 
a rix-dollar; it was, however, of the beſt vintage in 
this century, viz. that of 1766. Nor ſhould we have 
had it, but for an advocate of Mentz; to whom the 
hoſteſs meant to ſhow Favour. This was the firſt Ger- 
man wine I had met with which was entirely without 
any ſour taſte: it was, quite a perfume to the tongue; 
whereas the other wine of Hockheim, let it be as goo! 


as it may, is not cute clear of vinegar; though for 


this alſo, if it has any age, you are forced to pay a 


guilder and a balf,” 2. Bingen is a pleaſant town, 
which ſtands in the diſtrict called Rhinegau. This town, 
which, together with the toll on the Rhine, is worth 
about 30,000 guilders, belongs to the chapter of 


Mentz, is extremely beautiful, and contains about 


4500 inhabitants. A great part of the corn which 
is carried into the Rhinegan from the neighbouring 
Palatinate, comes throu gh, this place, which, on the 
other hand, ſupplies the Palatinate with drugs, and va- 
rious foreign commodities. © This traffic alone would 
make the place very lively; but befides this, it has 
very fruitful vineyards. The hill, at the foot of which 

it hes, and one fide of which is made by the gullet, 
through which the Nahe runs into the Rhine, forms a- 
nother ſteep rock behind this gullet parallel to the 
Rhine and the golden Rudeſheimer mountain; it there- 
ſore enjoys the ſame ſun as this does, which makes the 
 Rudeſheimer wine that grows on it little inferior to the 

Rudeſheimer. SceRovesntim. The riſing grounds 
about it produce wines that are eſteemed preferable to 
thoſe of Baccharach, ſo much in vogue heretofore. — 
2. Elfeld, five miles weſt from Mentz, is a ſtron 
fortified town, on the north-ſide of the Rhine, and the 
chief cf the Rhinegau.— Here is Rudeſheim, a place 
noted for the growth of the beſt wines in<heſe parts. 

. Weiſbadentlies between fix and ſeven leagues from 

rancfort, and about five or ſix miles north of Mentz ; 
it is the metropolis of a country belonging to the 
branch of Naſſau-Saarbrak, and is famous for its mi- 


neral waters. | 

After the pope, there is no doubt but the archbi- 
ſhop of this place is the moſt conſiderable and richeſt 
prelate in the Chriſtian world. According to Baron 
Rieſbeck, the ſee is indebted for its eres of riches 
to St Boniface, who may be called, with great juſtice, 
the apoſtle of the Germans. It was this man, an Eng- 


min 


liiman by-birth; who in the time of Charlemagne Meritz! 
Witikind and the other brave Saxons” who — 
had ſb long reſiſted baptiſm” with their ſwords, and 


baptized 


ſpread the empire of the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt” as far 
as the northern and eaſtern ſeas, He it was who in- 
troduced the Romatr liturgy into Germany, and made 
the ſavage inhabitants abſthin from eating horſe's fleſh.” 
He raiſed the pupal power to'a higher pitch than it 
had been raiſed wee other eountry in Chriſtendom; 
and, in recompenee of his ſervices che pope made all 
the new. founded biſhoprics in the north of Germany 
ſubject to the ſee of Mentz, which Boniface had cho- 
ſen for his reſidence. The provinees, the moſt con- 
ſiderable in che whole papal dominiens, all-Swabia, 
Franconia, Bohemia, and almoſt all Sateny, with a 
part of Switzerland, Bavaria, and the upper Rhine, 
belong to this diveeſe. Though the re formation, and 
revenge of the kings of Bohemia, havetefitned it one 
third, it ſtill contaitis the archbiſhopric, of Sprengel 
and eleven biſho6prics, moſt of which are the moſt 
confiderable of Germany, us Wurzburg, Paderborn, 
the papal monarchy was completed by Gregory v! 

the arehbiſhops of Mentz became powerful enough to 
be at the head of the empire. In the 13ch and 14th 
centuries, they were ſo eminent $40 be able to make 


Hildeſheim, Augſbburg, e. When the — of 
y VII. 


good emperors without any foreign aſſiſtance; and" it Was 


to one of them chat che houſe of Hapſburg was in- 
debted for its firſt ele vation. Since the boundaries of 
the two powers have been more accurately aſcertained, 
and the temporal has ſo much got the Better of the 
ſpiritual, the power and influence of the archbiſhops 
of this place have of courfe been much reduced; ſtill, 
however, they are poſſeſſed of very important prero- 
gatives, which they might exert with much more ef- 
ficacy than they do, were it not that various cireum- 
ſtances have rendered them too dependant on the em- 
perors. - They are ſtill the ſpeakers in the Electoral 
College, have the appointment of the diets under the 
emperors, and may order a re- examination of the 


proceedings of the imperial courts. Theſe high pri- 


vileges are, however, too much ſubject to the con- 
troul oſ the houſe of Auſtria; nor are their ſpiritual 
powers any longer what they once were. Their fuf- 


fragan bithops have taken it into their heads that all 


biſhops are alike as to power, and that the title of 
archbiſhop only intitles its poſſeſſor to the firſt place 
amongſt brothers who are equal. The temporals, 
however, which are ſtill annexed to this chair, make 
him who fits in it rich amends for the diminution of 


g his ſpiritual and political ſplendor. Though he does 


not abſolutely poſſeſs the largeſt, yet he certainly has 
the richeſt and moſt peopled rt of any eedleſins 
ſtical potentate in Germany. The country, it is true, 
does not contain more than 125 German miles ſquare, 
but then Saltzburg has only 250, ooo inhabitants, 
whereas Mentz has 320, . The natural riches of 
the territory of Mentz, and its advantageous fitua- 
tion, make a ſubject of Mentz much richer than one 
of Saltzburg, the greateſt part of which is only inha- 


whereas the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg contains 240 


bited by herdſmen. In the territory of Mentz there 


are 40 cities ; in that of Saltzburg only ſeven. The 
tax on veſſels which go down the Rhine of itfelf pro- 


duces 60,000 guilders, or 6000 Il. a year, which is 
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in Wetterau. 


ae 
nearly as much as all the mines of Saltzburg put to- 
gether, excepting only the ſalt mine at Halle. The 


tax on wine, here and in the country round, produces 


the court above 190,000 guilders, or 10, ooo l. a- year 
in which ſum we do not reckon the cuſtoms of the 
countries which lie at a greater diſtance, Upon the 
whole, the income of the preſent en may be 
valued at 1,700,000 guilders, or 1700, ooo 1 
If the lands of the Haaor lay all together, they would 
produce a ſufficiency of corn and all the prime neceſ- 
ſaries of life; but as ſeveral parts of them lie wide a- 
ſunder, the people are compelled to purchaſe a great 
deal from foreigners. | The capital itſelf, as well as 
che adjacent Rhmegan, depends on the Palatinate for 
its corn, notwithſtanding the great abundance of that 
and every other ſpecies of grain in its own poſſeſſions 
The nobleſt production of the elector's 
territory on the Rhine is the wine, which is almoſt 
the only true Rheniſh. Connoiſſeures, indeed, allow 


the wines of Neirſtein, Bacharach, and a very few 


other places out of this country, to be true Rhemſh: 
but they do not give this name to the wines of the 
Palatinate, of Bardon, and of Alſatia. There is a 
great deal of wine made in the countries which lie on 
the ſouth and weſt of the Rhine, at Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim, Budeſheim, and Bingen; but the true 
Rheniſh, that which inſpires ſo many who are and fo 
many who are not poets, comes only from the Rhine- 


| $a, which lies on the northern banks of the Rhine, 


ee Ruixnecav, 28 TEE | 
The civil liſt of the archbiſhop (according to 
Baron Rieſbeck), is by much too immoderate and 
3 « He has his miniſters, his owns: 
ors of ſtate, and eighty or nin ivy counſel- 
Jors of various 3 . of this 
eſtabliſhment is very diſproportionate to the revenue 
of the ſtate. This is owing to the large number of 
poor nobility, who can only accept of employments 
of this kind. Ignorance of the true principles of go- 
vernment are 2 cauſes of this evil. The conſequen- 
ces are, that a t number of perſons, who might 
be uſefully e live in idleneſs. Even the mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment of the country appears to be more 


calculated for the purpoſe of feeding a hungry nobi- 


lity than for real uſe. At the acceſſion of the preſent 
elector, though the whole army only confiſted of 2200 
men, there were ſix generals. The regular eftabliſh- 
ment paid for and ſupported by the country is 8000 
men; but though there are _ 2000 men kept up, 
the money expended for their ſupport, particularly 
that given to numberleſs uſeleſs officers, might be 
made uſe of more for thebenefit of the country. The 
army of the archbiſhop conſiſts of a German guard of 

o men and 25 horſes, a Swiſs guard, a ſquadron of 
huſſars of 130 men (the moſt uſeful troops, as they 
purge the land of robbers and ee a corps of 


artillery of 104 men, three regiments of infantry of 


600 men each, and ſome: companies belonging to the 
armies of Franconia and the Upper Palatinate. Of 
the fortifications of the capital we may ſay much the 
ſame as of the army. Were they, indeed, improved 
and kept up as they ought to be, they would vie 

| e moſt powerful of all the 


with Luxemburg, and be the x 
varriers 9 Prate. It is true, chat the nature of 


a „ 
ind does not allow of a regular plan; but for Ments. _ 
lingle parts, I have ſeen no place of the ſame capabi- -- 


ter ſor choofing rather to make the molt of its 
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ities, where greater advantages have been taken of 
the ground for the erection of the ſeveral works. The 
beauty, as well as ſize of them, is indeed an object of 

eat wonder; but though the cirele of the Upper 
Rhine, and even the empire in general, has laid out 
great ſums on the building theſe fortifications, parts 


of them are not finiſned, and parts of them are ready 


to fall to pieces. Their extent, indeed, would require 
a great army to man them. But this, as well as the 
maintaining and keeping them up, is evidently beyond 
the power of this court, or indeed of the whole circle 
of the Upper Rhine united. They are, therefore, alſo 
to be looked upon as one of the things which ſerve 
more for magmtficence than real uſe.” . | 

Merz, a conſiderable town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and capital of the electo- 
rate of the ſame name, is fituated on the Rhine near 


its confluence with the Mayne, 20 miles north-weſt of 


Worms, 15 weſt of Franefort, and 75 eaſt of Triers, 
in E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 49. 51. This city claims 
a right to the invention of the art of printing: (fe 
Hiſtory of Painting). Here is a very beautiful quay 
along the river, defended by ſeveral works well forti- 
fied with cannon. That part of the city which ex- 
tends towards the river is moſt populous. 'The beſt 
vineyards for Rheniſh wine being in this neighbour- 
hood. Mentz has a flouriſhing trade in that commodi- 
ty more particularly ; and its commerce is the briſker, 
by reaſon that all the merehandize which paſſes up and 
down the Rhine ſtops in its harbour to change bot- 
toms. 355 | 

The northern part of the city, in which the arch- 
biſhop reſides, is ſull of very regular buildings. Here 
are three regular ſtreets, called the Blerchen, which run 
parallel to each other from the bank of the Rhine to 
600 yards within the city, and are cut almoſt regularly 
by very pretty croſs ſtreets. The archbiſhop's palace 
has a moſt commanding view of theſe ſtreets, the Rhine 
and the Rhinegau. There are alſo ſome good build- 
ings in the old part of the city. The market of beaſts 
is extremely well worth ſeeing: and you here and 
there meet with other agreeable ſpots. The market 


in the middle of the town, though not regular, is one 


of the prettieſt places in Germany. The cathedral is 


well worth notice. It is an immenſe large old Go» 


chic building, the fpire ot which was ftruck with 1 5 


ning about 20 years ago, and entirely laid in aſhes. 
As it was made of a foreſt of wood; it burned 14 
hours before it was entirely confumed. To prevent 
theſe accidents for the future, the chapter had the pre- 
ſent one built to the ſame height in ſtone, an under- 
taking which coſt them 40,000 guilders or L. 4000. 
It is a great pity (Baron Rieſbeck obſerves) that it is 
overloaded with fmallornaments; and a {till | 
this wonderful edifice is fo choaked up with ſhops, and 
houſes as to be hardly more than half viſible. As, 
however, houſes and ſhops are very dear in this part 
of the town, one cannot be very angry with the _ 
oun 

than to ſhow off the church to the beſt advantage. The 


rent of a ſhop and a ſingle room to live in is 10 guil - 


ders or L. 15 per annum in this part of the. town. 


3 D 2 There 


ter, that 
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of the 


*—— height and length of this cathedral ;.and the inſide of 


it is decorated with ſeveral magnificent monuments of 
princes and other great perſonages. Beſides the ca- 
thedral, the. city of Mentz contains ſeveral other 
churches in the modern ſtyle, very well. worth ſeeing, 
St Peter's, and the Jeſuits church, though both too 
much loaded with ornament, are among this number. 
The church of the Auguſtines, of Which the inhabi- 
tants of Mentz are ſo proud, is a maſter-peice of bad 
taſte; but that of Ignatius, though little is ſaid about 
it, would be a model of the antique, if here likewiſe 
there had not been too much ornament laviſhed. Upon 
the whole, the palaces of the nobleſſe want that nobl 
__ Gmplicity which alone conſtitutes true beauty and 
magnificence. In another. century the externals of 
the city will be quite changed. The late prince built 
a great deal, and the preſent has a taſte for the fame 
ſort of expence. The monks and governors of. hoſ- 
pitals alſo have been forced to rebuild their houſes; ſo 
that when a few more ſtreets are made broader and 
ſtraighter, the whole will have no bad appearance. 
'T he inhabitants, who together with the garriſon a- 


mount to 30, O00, are a good kind of peaple, and, 


| like all che catholics of Germany, make 8 account 
of a good table. Their faces are intereſting, and they 
are not deficient either in wit or activitx. 
There are few cities in Germany beſides Vienna 
which contain ſo rich and numerous a nobility as this 
does; there are ſome houſes here which have eſtates 
of 100, ooo guilders, or L. 10,000 a- year. The counts 
of Baſſenheim, Schonborn, Stadion, Ingelheim, Elz, 
Oſtein, and Walderdorf, and the lords of Dahlberg, 
Breitenbach, with ſome others, have inconies of from 
30, ooo to 100,000 guilders. Sixteen or eighteen houſes 
have from 15,000 to 30, ooo guilders annual revenue.— 
The nobility of this place are ſaid to be ſome of the old- 
_ eſt and moſt untainted in Germany. There are amongſt 
them many perſons. of extraordinary merit, who join 
uncommon knowledge to all the duties of active lite. 
Upon the whole, they are far ſuperior to the greater 
t of the German nobility. Their education, however, 
is ftill too ſtiff. The firſt miniſter of the court was re- 
ſuſed admittance into their aſſemblies for not being ſut- 
ficiently noble; and they think they degrade them- 
ſelves by keeping company with bourgeois. | 
The clergy of this place are the richeſt in Germany. 
A canoury brings in 3500.Rheniſh guilders in a mo- 
derate year. The canonry of the provoſt brings him in 
40, ooo guilders a: year; and each of the deaneries is 
worth 2600 guilders. The income of the chapter al- 
together amounts to. 300,000 guilders. Though it is 
forbidden by the canons of the church for any one to 
have more than a ſingle prebend, there is not an ec- 
cleſiaſtic in this place but what has three or four; ſo 
that there is hardly a man amongſt them who has not 
at leaſt 80co guilders a- year. Ihe laſt provoſt a count 
of Elts, had prebends enough to procure him an in- 
come of 15,000 guilders. Excluſive cf the cathedral, 
there are ſeveral other choirs in which the canonries 
bring in from 12co to 1500 guilders a-year. To give 
an idea of the riches of the monaſteries of this place, 
Baron Rieſbeck informs us, that at the deſtruction of 


the. Jeſuits, their wine, which was. reckoned. to ſell 


- 
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Ntentz. There is hardly another church in Germany 


5 Fr prince in Germany. 
ib | 


1. Sar ( Hiſtoire Naturelle du Brajil, in four volumes 
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cheap, produced 120,000 rixdollars; K 
little while ago þ 
conyent and two nunneries, in che holy cellars of which © 
there, was found wine for at leaſt 500,000. rixdollars, 
« Notwithſtanding this great wealth (continues our 
author), there is not a more regular clergy. in 
all Germany. There is no dioceſe in Which the 


# 


extremely 


regulations made by the council. of Trent have been 


more. ſtrictly adhered to than they have here the 
archbiſhops having made à particular point of it 
both at the time of the reformation, and ever ſince. 
One thing which greatly contributes to keep up dii- 
cipline is the not tuffering any prieſt to remain in the 
country who has not fixed and ſtated duties, and a re- 
venue annexed to them. Moſt of the irregularities in 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and other countries, ariſe from-abbcs 
who: are rs to ſubſiſt by their daily induſtry and 
any maſſes which they. can pick up. Theſe :reatures 
are entirely unknown here. The theological tenets of 
this court are alſo much purer than thoſe of any other 
| | m Ger I was pleaſed to ſee 
the Bible in the hands of ſo many common people, 
eſpecially in the country. I was told that the read- 
ing of it was not forbidden in any part of the dioceſe ; 
only perſons, were enjoined not to read it through 
without the advice — their confeſſors. For a lon 
time ſuperſtition has been hunted through its utmol 
receſſes; and though it is not quite poſſible to get en- 
tirely clear of pigrimages and wonder: working ima- 
ges, you will meet with no prieſt bold enough te ex- 
orciſe or to preach ſuch nonſenſe as we hear in the 


pulpits of other German churches,” ... 
Though the trade of this place has been conſtantly 
on the increaſe for theſe 18 or 20 years paſt, yet it is 


by no means what it ought to be from the ſituation 
and other advantages. The perſons here who call 


themſelves merchants, and who make any conſiderable 


figure, are in fact only. brokers, who procure. their 
livelihood at the expeiice of the country or territory 
round, or who act r the merchants of Francfort. 
A few toy-ſhops, five or ſix druggiſts, and four or five 
manufacturers of tobacco, are all that can poſſibly be 
called traders. There is not a banker in the whole 
town; and yet this country enjoys the ſtaple privi- 
lege, and commands by means of the Mayne, Necker, 
and Rhine, all the exports and imports of Alſatia, the 
Palatinate, Franconia, and a part of Suabia and Heſſe, 
as far as the Netherlands. The port too is conſtantly 
filled with ſhips, but few of them contain any mer- 
chandize belonging to the inhabitants of the place. 
MENTZ EL (Chriſtian), born at Furſtenwall in. 
the Mittel-mark, is celebrated for his ſkill in medicine 
and botany, in purſuit of which he travelled through 
many countries. He had correſpondents in the moſt 
diſtant parts of the world. He died A. D. 1701, about 


the 79th year of his age. He was a member of the 


academy des Curieux de la Nature. His works are, 
I. Index nominum plantarum, printed at Berlin in folio, 


1699; and reprinted with additions in 1715, under 


the title of Lexicon plantarum polyglatton univerſale. 2. A 
Chronology of China, in German, printed at Berlin, 


1696 in 4to. The following manuſcripts of his com- 


poſition are preſeryed in the royal library at Berlin, 
fo - 
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the eleQor aboliſhed.one Carthul 272 
e elector il one Carthunan f 


Menatkef 
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to the north-eaſt of the promontory Praſum of Ethi-, 
| t. Some take it to be Madagaſcar, 
or che iſland of St Laurence. Iſaac Voſſius will have it 


E 
lio.) 3. gur les Flrurs et les Planter: du Japon, with co- 
oy 2 7 two yols folio. 


US, nc. e J, a riyer of Germany; now. ] 
2 U 895 the command of an army in the Ukraine in 1719, 


the Maine, riſing in Franconia, and running from ea 
to welt into the Rhine at Ment2e- 2: .;.; 


* , 


. MENUTHIAS (anc. geog.), an- iſland adjoining 


opia beyond E 


to be Zanzibar z Madagaſcar being at a greater di- 
ſtance fromthe continent than the ancients ever failed 


to, whereas Menuthias Was nearer: yet though Zan- 


ibar be nearer the continent, it is however nearer the 
titude 12 7 degrees. | | 
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A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 


pentandria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 21ſt order, Precic. The corolla is 
hairy; the ſtigma bifid; the capſule unilocular. This 


plant graws wild in moiſt marſhy places in many parts 


of Britain. It has three oval leaves ſtanding together 


upon one pedicle z which iſſues from the root; their 


ute is very bitter, and ſomewhat nauſeous. Accord- 


ing to Mr Lightfoot, the flowers of this plant are ſo 
extremely be utiful, that nothing but their native ſoil. 


could exclude it from a place in every garden. They 


grow in an elegant ſpike; are white, daſhed with pink, 
and fringed internally with hairs. The Highlanders 
eſteem an infuſion or tea of the leaves as good to 
ſtrengthen the Romach. According to Dr Withering, 


an infuſion of the leaves is preſcribed in rheumatiſms 


and dropfies ; a dram of them in powder purges and | 


vomits, and is ſometimes grew to deſtroy worms. In 


a ſcarcity of hops, the plant is uſed in the north of 
Europe to bitter the ale. The powdered roots are 


ſometimes uſed in Lapland inſtead of bread, but they 


are unpalatable. Some people ſay, that ſheep will eat 


it, and that it cures them of the rot; but from the 


Upſal Experiments it appears, that though goats eat. 


it, ſheep ſometimes ' will not. Cows, horſes, and 
ſwine, refuſe it. Dr Lewis informs us, that it is 


an efficacious aperient and deobſtruent ; promotes 


the fluid. ſecretions; and, if liberally taken, gently 
looſens the belly. It has of late gained great repu- 
tation in ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſorders; and 
its good effects in thoſe caſes have been warranted by 
experience. Inveterate cutaneous diſeaſes have been 
removed by an infuſion of the leaves, drank to the 
quantity of a pint a-day, at proper intervals, and con- 
tinued for ſome weeks. Boerhaave relates, that he 
was relieved of the gout by drinking the juice mixed 


with whey. 


ſineſs, he fl 


MENZIKOFF (Alexander), was originally an ap- 
prentice to a paſtry- cook near the palace of Moſcow ; 
but by a fortunate circumſtance was drawn from that 
ſituation in early life, and placed in the houſehold of 
Peter the Great, Having made himſelf maſter of ſe- 
veral languages, and being formed tor war and for bu- 
rendered himſelf. agreeable, and after- 
wards became neceſſary to his maſter. He aſſiſted 


Peter in all his projects; and was rewarded for his ſer- 


vices with the government of Ingria, the rank of 


ince, and the title of major general. He ſignalized 
biel? in Poland in 1708 and 1709; but in 1713 he 
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was accuſed of embezzling the public money, and hol. 


ME N. 


fined in 300,000 crowns. The Czar remitted the 
fine; and having reſtored him to favour, gave him 


and ſent him as his ambaſſador into Poland in 1722. 
Conſtantly employed about the means of preſerving 


his influence atter the death of his maſter, who was 


then evidently on the decline, Menzikoff diſcovered 
the perſon to' whom 'the Czar intended to leave the 
ſucceſſion. The emperor was highly offended, and 


his penetration coſt him the principality of Plefcoff, 


Under the Czarina Katharine, however, he was high- 
er in favour than ever; becauſe, on the death of the 


Czar in 1725, he was active in bringing different par- 
i | ties in Ruſſia to agree to her ſucceſſion. This prin- 
HES, MaxsnH-TRETOI, or Buckbear : 


ceſs was not ungrateful. In appointing her ſon-in- 
law Peter II. to be her fucceſſor, the commanded him 
to marry the daughter of Menzikeff, and gave the 


Czar's ſiſter to his ſon. The parties were actually be- 


trothed ; and Menzikof was made duke of Cozct and. 
grand-ſteward to the Czar. But this ſummit of eleva- 
tion was the prelnde to his fall. The Dolgoroulis, 
favourites of the Czar, had influence enough to pro- 
cure his baniſhment, together with that of his family, 
to one of his own eſtates at the diſtance of 250 leagues 
from Moſcow. He had the imprudence to leave the 
capital with the ſplendor and magnificence of a go- 
vernor goin 


flame the indignation of the Czar. At ſome diſtance 


from Moſcow he was overtaken by a detachment of 


ſoldiers. The officer who commanded them made him 
alight from his chariot, which he ſent back to Moſ- 


cow; and placed him and his whole family in covered 


waggons, to be conducted into Siberia, in the habit 
of peaſants. When he arrived at the place of his de- 


ſtination, he was preſented with cows and ſheep big 


with young, and poultry, without knowing from 
whom he received the favour. His houſe was a ſimple 
cottage; and his employment was to cultivate the 
ground, or to ſuperintend its cultivation. New cau- 
ſes of ſorrow were added to the ſeverities of exile. 
His wife died in the journey; he had the misforture 


to loſe one of his daughters by the ſmall-pox ; and his. 


other two children were ſeized with the ſame diſeaſe, 
but recovered. He ſunk under his misfortunes, No- 
vember 2. 1729 ; and was buried beſide his daughter, 
in a little chapel which he had built, His misfor- 
tunes had inſpired him with ſentiments of devotion, 
which, amidſt the ſplendor of his former fituation, he 
had altogether neglected. His two ſurviving children 
. e liberty after the death of their father. 
The offic 

hip on Sundays by turns. One day when his daugh- 


ter was returning from the village, ſhe heard herſelf. 
accoſted by a peaſant from the window of a cottage, 
and to her great ſurprize, recogmzed in this. peaſant 


the perſecutor of her family, Dolgorouki ; who, in his 
turn, had fallen a ſacrifice to the intrigues of the court. 
She communicated: this intelligence to her brother, 
who could not behold, without emotion, this new in- 
ſtance of the vanity and inſtability of honours and 
power. Young Menzikoff and his ſiſter were ſoon af. 
ter recalled to Moſcow by the Czarina Ann; and left 
Dolgotouki in poſſeſſion of their cattage. He was 


made. 


to take poſſeſſion of his province. His 
enemies took advantage of this circumſtance to in- 


er permitted them to attend public wor- 


— 


part of his father's polleſſions. His ſiſter was appoint- 
ed maid of honour to the empreſs, aad afterwards 
married to great advantage. 3s 
MENZ INI (Benedieß a celebrated Italian poet, 
born at Florence, was, profeſſor of cloquence at the 
college Della Sapicnza at Rome, where he died in 
1704. He wrote, 1. The art of poetry. 2. Satires, 
elegies, hymns, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
3. Academia Tuſculana, a work in verſe and proſe, 
Which paſſes for his maſterpicce. * a 
MEOTIS, or Parus ar a fea of Turky, 
which divides Europe from Aſia; extending from 
Crim Tartary to the mouth of . the river Don or 
MEPHITIC, a name expreſſing any kind of noxi- 
ous vapour; but generally applied to that ſpecies of 
vapour called fixed air. See Alk, Fixed Air, Gas, &c. 
EPHITIS Faxvn, a temple erected to the 
goddeſs Mephitis, near Lacus Amſancti; who was 
worlhipped alſo at Cremona. Figuratively, Me- 
- phitis denotes a nagiſome or peſtilential exhalation, 
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| ' MEQUINEZ, or Miquinzz, the northern capital 
of the Morocco empire, ſtands at the extremity of the 
province of Beni-Haſſen, 80 leagues north from the 
city of Morocco (which is the ſouthern imperial 
city), and 20 to the eaſt of Salee and the ocean. 

5 2, its founder, built it firſt at the bottom of a 
valley; but Muley Iſmael extended it conſiderably 
over the plain that lies to the weſt of the valley. It 
is ſurrounded with well cultivated fields and hills, 


adorned with gardens and olive plantations, and abun- 


dantly watered with rivulets. Accordingly, fruits and 
kitchen ſtuffs thrive here exceedingly, and even the 
ſuperior urbanity of the inhabitants announces the 
temperature of the climate. The winter indeed is 
very inconvenient, on account of the dirtineſs of the 
town, the ſtreets not being paved, and the foil being 


| 3 is ſurrounded with walls; the palace itſelf 
is fortified with two baſtions, on which formerly ſome 
imall were mounted. Muley Iſmael, and Muley 
Abdallah, often in this city reſiſted the efforts of the 
Brebes, the ſworn enemies of their 9 
welt are ſeen ſome walls of circumvallation, fix feet in 
Height, which were probably mere intrenchments for 
the infantry ; the attacks of the Brebes being only 
ſudden and momentary inroads, which did not require 
a long defence. There is at Mequinez, as well as at 
Morocco, a walled and guarded ſuburb for the Jews. 
The houſes are neater here than at Morocco. The 
Jews here are more numerous; and they can turn 
their induſtry to greater account, becauſe>the Moors 
in this city are more poliſhed, and (being nearer 
Europe) more viſited, than thoſe in the ſouthern 
parts. Near the Jewry, there is another incloſed and 
ſeparate quarter, called the Negro-town. It was built 
by Muley Iſmael, for the accommodation of thoſe 
black families which compoſed his ſoldiery. This 
town is now uninhabited, as are all thoſe deſtined for 
the ſame uſe through the reſt ofthe empire. 

At the ſouth extremity of the city ſtands the 
palace of the emperor, which was built by Muley If 
mael, The ſpace occupied by this palace is very 


e 


We made captain af the guards, and received de ffi 


To the 


great; it includes ſeveral gardeys, dlegantly diſpoſed, 1 
and well watered. erg ie 8 dee ** 02s? 


centre, furrounded by a vaſt and pretty regular gal. c 


lery, reſting on columns, which communicates with 
the apartments. 'Thoſe of the women are very ſpaci- 
ous, and have à communication W- mber - - 
which looks into the garden. As you paſs from one a- 
partment to another, you find at intervals regular courts 
payed with 7 pieces of black and white marble; in 
the middle of theſe courts is a'marble baſon, from the 
centre of which riſes a jet-d'eau, and the water falls down 
into this baſon. Theſe fountains are numerousin the pa- 
lace ; they are uſeful for domeſtic purpoſes, and they 
ſerve for the ablutions, which the E ruples of the Ma- 
hometans have exceedingly multiplied. The palaces 
of the Mooriſh kings are large, becauſe they are com- 
poſed only of one range of apartments; theſe are long 
and narrow, from 18 to 20 feet high; they have few- 
ornaments, and receive the light by two large folding 
doors, which are opened more or leſs as occaſion re- 
quires. The rooms are always lighted from a ſquare 
court in the centre, which is generally 'encompaſſet 
with a colonade. CT ol 0E pe 
The Moors here are more courteous than thoſe in 
the ſouthern parts; they are civil to rangers, and in- 
vite them into their gardens, which are very neat. 
The women in this part of the empire are beautiful; 
they have a fair complexion, with fine black eyes, and 
white teeth. I have ſometimes ſeen them taking the 
air on the terraces ; they do not hide themſelves From 
Europeans, but retire very quickly on the appearance 
of a Moor. | 9 . 
MERA-DE-As ra, formerly a large town of An- 
daluſia, ſeated on the river Guadaleta, between Arcos 
and Xeres dela Frontera; but now only a large heap 
of ruins. Here the Arabs conquered Roderick the laſt 
king of the Goths, and by that victory became maſters 
of Spain in 713. N R 
MERCATOR (Gerard), one of the moſt cele - 
brated geographers of his time, was born at Rure- 
monde in 1512. He applied himſelf with ſuch in- 
duſtry to e anc mathematics, that he is ſaid 


4 


to have frequently forgot to eat and drink. The em- 


peror Charles V. had a particular eſteem for him, and 
the duke of Juliers made him his coſmographer. He 
compoſed a chronology, ſome geographical tables, an 
Atlas, &c. engraving and colouring the maps him- 
ſelf, He died in 1594. His method of laying down 
charts is ſtill uſed, and bears the name of Mercator's 


chats | 
| Mexcarox (Nicholas), an eminent mathematician 
in the 17th century, was born at Holſtein in Den- 
mark; and came to England about the time of the re- 
ſtoration, where he lived many years. He was fellow 
of the Royal denne ; and endeavoured to reduce 
aſtrology to rational principles, as appeared from a 
MS. of his in the poſſeſſion of W 190 Eſq. 
He publiſhed ſeveral ee e oſmographia. 
He gave the quadrature. of the hyperbole by an in- 


finite ſeries ; which was the firſt appearance in the 
learned word of a ſeries of this ſort drawn from the 

icular nature of the curve, and that in a manner 
very newandabſtrated. = © | 


z8caror's Sailing, that performed by Mercator's 
MERCATORUM 


chart. See Navigation, | 
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by the Roman merchants on the 15th of May in ho- 
of Mercury, who preſided over merchandiſe. A 
ſow was ſacrificed on the occaſſon, and the people 
preſent ſprinkled themſelves. with water fetched from 
the fountain called agua Mercuris; the whole conclu- 


_ with prayers to the god for the proſperity of 
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MERCHANT, a perſon who buys and ſells com- 
modities in grofs, or deals in exchanges; or that traf- 


ſies in the way of commerce, either by importation 


or exportation. Formerly every one who was a buyer 
or ſeller in the retail way was called a merchant, as 
they ſtill are both in France and Holland; but here 
ſhopkeepers, or thoſe who attend fairs or markets, 
have loſt that appellation” 7 
Previous to a perſon's engaging in a general trade, 
and becoming an univerſal dealer, he ought to treaſure 
up ſuch a fund of uſeful knowledge as will enable him 
to carry it on with eaſe to himſelf, and without riſk- 
ing ſuch loſſes as great ill-concerted undertakings 
would naturally expoſe him to. A merchant ſhoukl 
'thereſore be acquainted with the following parts of 
commercial learning. 1. He ſhould write properly and 
'correaly. 2. Underſtand all the rules of arithmetic 
that have any relation to commerce. 3. Know how 
to keep books of double and fingle entry, as journals, 
a leger, &c, 4. Be expert in to forms of invoices, 
accounts of ſales, policies of inſurance, charter-par- 
ties, bills of lading, and bills of exchange. 5. Know 
the agreement between the money, weights, and mea- 
ſures of all parts. 6. If he deals in filk, woollen, 
nen, or hair manufactures, he ought to know the pla- 
ces where the different ſorts of merchandizes are ma- 
nufactured, in what manner they are made, what are 
the materials of which they are compoſed, and from 
whence they come, the preparations of theſe materials 
before working up, and the places to which they are 
ſent after their fabrication. 7. He ought to know the 
lengths and breadths which ſilk, woollen, or hair-ſtuffs, 
Innen, cottons, fuſtains, &c. ought to have accord- 
ing to the ſeveral ſtatutes and regulations of the places 
where they are manufactured, wi | 
according to the times and ſeafons ; and if he can add 
to his knowledge the different dyes and ingredients 
which form the various colours, it will not be uſeleſs. 
8. If he confines his trade to that of oils, wines, &c. 


he ought to inform himſelſ particularly of the appear- 


ances of the ſacceeding crops, in order to regulate his 
hon nan, bug that he has on hand ; and to learn as ex- 
actly as he can what they have produced when got in 
for his direction in making the neceſſary purchaſes and 
engagements. 9. He ought to be acquainted with the 
ſorts of merchandise found more in one country than 
another, thoſe which are ſcarce, their different ſpecies 
and qualities, andthe propereſt method for bringing 
them to a market either by land or ſea. 10. To 
know which are the merchandizes permitted or prohi- 
bited, as well on entering as going out of the king- 
doms or ſtates were they are made. 11. To be ac- 
quainted with the price of exchange, according to the 
courſe of different places, and what is the cauſe of its 
riſe and fall. 12. To know the cuſtoms due on im- 
Portation or exportation of merchandizes, according to 
the. uſage, the tariffs, and regulations, of the places to 
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Meret MERCATORUM pzsTUM, was a feſtival kept 


ing 
fails, 
wages commonly given to the captains, officers, and- 


their different prices, 


poſe of their daughters in marriage. 


MER 
which he trades. 


their prefervation. 14. To underſtand the price and 
condition of freighting and inſuring ſhips and mer- 
chandize. 15. 1 o be acquainted with the goodneſs: 
and value of all neceſſaries for the conſtruction and re- 
pairs of ſhipping, the different manner of their build- 
what the wood, the maſts, cordage, cannons, 
and all requiſites may eeſt. 16. To know the 


ſailors, and the manner of engaging with them. 
17. He ought to underſtand the i languages, or 
at leaſt as many of them as he can attain to; theſe 
may be reduced to four, viz. the Spaniſh, which is 
uſed not only in Spain but on the coſt of Africa, 
ſrom the Canaries to the Cape of Good Hope : the 
Italian, which is underſtood on all the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean, and in many parts of the Levant : the 
German, which is underſtood in almoſt all the northern 
countries; and the French, which is now become al- 
moſt univeiſally current. 18. He ought to be ac- 
quainted with the conſular juriſdiction, with the laws, 
cuſtoms, and uſages of the different countries he does 


or may trade to; and in general all the ordinances 


and regulations both at home and abroad that have: 

any relation to commerce. 19. Though it is not ne- 
ceſſary for a merchant to be very learned, it is proper 
that he ſhould know ſomething of hiſtory, particular-. 
ly that of his own country; geography ; hydrography, 
or the ſcience of navigation; and that he be acquaint- 
ed with the diſcoveries of the countries in which trade 


is eſtabliſhed, in what manner it is ſettled, of the com- 


pamies formed to ſupport thoſe eſtabliſhments, and of 
the colonies they have ſent out. 
All theſe branches of knowledge a. e of great ſer-. 
vice to a merchant who carries on an extenſive com- 
merce; but if his trade and his views are more limited, 
his learning and knowledge may be ſo too: but a 
material requiſite for forming a merchant is, his having 
on all occaſions a ſtrict regard to truth, and his avcid- 


ing fraud and deceit as corroding cankers that muſt 


inevitably deſtroy his reputation and fortune. | 

Trade is a thing of fo univerſal a nature, that it is 
impoflible for the laws of Britain, or of any other- 
nation, to determine all the affairs relating to it: 
therefore all nations, as well as Great Britain, ſhow a 
particular regard to the law-merchant, which is a law 
made by the merchants among themſelves :. however, 
merchants and other ſtrangers are ſubject to the laws 


of the country in which they refide. Fcreign mer- 


chants are to ſell their merchandize at the port where 
they land, in groſs, and not by retail ; and they are 
allowed to be paid in gold or ſilver bullion, in foreign 
coin or jewels, which may be exported. If a diffe- 
rence ariſes between the king and any foreign ſtate, 
the merchants of that ſtate are allowed fix. months. 
time to ſell their effects and leave the kingdom; du- 


ring which time they are to remain free and unmoleſted 


in their perſons and goods. See the articles Co- 

MERCE, and Mercantile Law. | 
MERCHET (Mzxcnervun), a ſine or compoſition. 
paid by inferior tenants to the lord, for liberty to diſ- 
No baron, or- 
military tenant, could marry his ſole daughter and: 
heir, without ſuch leave purchaſed from the king, pro 
| | maritauda. 


13. To know the beſt manner of Merchant, 
22 embaling, or tunning, the merchandizes for Merchet. 
- — 


| Mercia, 


MER 
maritanda fia. And many of our ſervile tenants 
could neither ſend their ſons to ſchool, nor give their 


daughters in marriage, without expreſs leave from the 


founded in England | 
_ lateſt formed, it was the largeſt of them all, and grew 


ſuperior lord. See Kennet's Gloſſary in maritagium. 
See alſo Mak cur. pr. 1 


of the ſeven kingdoms 
by the Saxons. Though the 


MERCIA, the name of one 


by degrees to be by far the moſt powerful. On the 


north it was -bounded by the Humber and the Merſey, 


which ſeparated it from the kingdom of Northumber- 
land; on the eaſt by the ſea, and the territories" of 


the Eaſt-Angles and Saxons; on the ſouth by the ri- 


-ver Thames; and on the weſt by the rivers Severn and 
Dee. It comprehended well nigh 17 of our modern 
counties, being equal in ſize to the province of Lan- 
guedoc in France; very little, if at all, leſs than the 


kingdom of Arragon in Spain; and ſuperior in ſize 


word merc, whi 


to that of Bohemia in Germany. 
Penda is regarded as its firſt monarch; and the 
kingdom is thought to derive its name from the Saxon 
ifies “ a march, bound, or li- 
mit,” becauſe the other kingdoms bordered upon it 
on every ſide; and not from the river Merſey, as ſome 


would perſuade us. Penda affumed the regal title 


A. D. 626, and was of the age of 50 at the time of 


his acceſſion; after which he reigned near 30 years. 
He was of a moſt furious and turbulent temper, break- 


calling 


all their inteſtine quarrels. He killed two ki 
Northumberland, three of the Eaſt-Angles, and com- 


ing at different times with almoſt all his neighbours, 
i in the Britons to his aſſiſtance, and ſheddin 
more Saxon blood than had been hitherto ſpilled = 
S © 


pelled Kenwall king of the Weſt-Saxons to quit his 


-dominions. "He was at len 
princes of his family, and a multitude of his: ſubjects, 


ſlain, with moſt of the 
in a battle fought not far from Leeds, by Olwy king 


of Northumberland. This battle, which the Saxon 


-. contrary, Bede tells us that he offered 


chronicle tells us was fought at Winwidfield, A. D. 
65 5, made a great change in the Saxon affairs, which 
the unbridled fury of Penda had thrown into great 
confuſion. He had the year before killed Anna king 
of the Eaſt-Angles in battle, whoſe brother Ethelred 


hand, Penda the eldeit ſon of Penda, to whom his 
father had given the ancient kingdom of the Mid- 


Angles, had two years before married the natural 
daughter of King Oſwy, and had been baptized at i 
his court. At that time it ſhould ſeem that Oſwy 
and Penda were uon good terms; but after the lat- 


ter had conqueredꝭ the Eaſt-Angles, he reſolved to 
turn his arms againſt the kingdom of Northumberland. 
Ofwy by no means had provoked this rupture; on the 
rge ſums of 
money, and jewels of great value, to purchaſe peace: 


theſe offers being rejected, he was reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of deciding the quarrel by the ſword. The 


river near which the battle was tought overflowing, | 
there were more drowned than killed. Amongſt 


theſe, as the Saxon chronicle ſays, there were 30 
princes of the royal line, ſome cf whom bore the title 


of kin;z ; and alfo Ethelred king of the Eaſt-Angles, into mag, 14 
MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of, or rela- 

ting to, mercury. a e 

» MERCURIALIS (Jerom), an eminent Italian 


who fought on the ſide of Penda againſt his family 
daughter of hat; 
"i 


and country. | 


His fon Penda, who married the 


1 420 0 


of 4. 


che title of ling. 


WMA | 
| . 4 3 $f : 


. 
IIa 


murdered, as is ſaid, by the malice of his mother, His 


brother Wolfher becoming king of Mercia, erabraced 
: | | Goſpel, and proved AE 
a very victorious and potent monarch ;and is, withno 
fewer than ſeven of his immediate ſucceſſors, commonly 
ſtyled king of the Auglo-Saxons, though 


in proceſs of time the faith of 


owned in that quality 


maintaining great wars, and obtaining many advan- 
eſpecially the Eaſt-Angles, whom they reduced. The 
extent of the Mercian territories was fo ample: as to 
admit, and ſo ſituated as to require, the conſtituting 


Ca j 
1 : 
4 


all 


* * i 


none of them are 
the Saxon chronicle... But 

though poſhbly none of them might enjoy [this ho- 

nour, they were undoubtedly very puiſſant princes, 


tages over the ſovereigns of other Saxon ſtates, and 


ſubordinate rulers in ſeveral provinces ; to whom, eſpe- 
cially if they were of we royal line, they gave the title 


inge: which occaſions. ſome confuſion in their hi- 


ſtory. Beſides the eſtabliſhing epiſcopal ſees and con- 


improving and adorning their dominions; and as Mer- 
cia was the largeſt, ſo theſe methods were moſt con- 


of | Leicefter.— 
king of Here- 


By theſe means the laws were better executed 


vents, the Saxon monarchs took other methods for 


ſpicuous therein. Coventry, as being ſituated in the 
centre, was uſually, but not always, the royal reſi- 
Penda, who as almoſt continually in a ſtate 
of war, lived as his military operations directed, in ö 
ſome great town on the frontiers. 
caſtle or fortified palace for his own reſidence, which 
bore his name. Offa kept his court at Sutton Walls 
g near Hereford. TH 45 Aantbot te Bet cent * 
- Incachof the provinces there reſided: a chief magi 
ſtrate; and if he was of the royal blood, had uſu 
Penda, at the time he married Oſ- 

. wy's: daughter, had the title of i 
Ethelred made his brother Merowal 
ford; who, dying without iſſue, bequeathed it te his 
younger brother Mercelm. The like honours were 
ſometimes conferred upon the princeſſes ; and hence, 
in Mercia eſpecially, we occaſionally read of vice- 
gucens. 
the obedience of the ſubjects more effectually ſecured, 


Wolfher built a 


and the ſplendor of theſe reſidences conſtantly kept up 


and augmented, _ | 
notwithſtanding took part with Penda. On the other 


4 


At length, the crown devolving ſometimes on mi- | 


nors and ſometimes on weak princes, inteſtine fac- 
tions alſo prevailing, the force of this hitherto mighty 
| mg. 0s ee, ſenſibly to decline. This falling out 
m ö 


days of Egbert, the moſt prudent as well as 


took advantage of theſe eircumſtances; and having 


encouraged the Eaſt-Angles to make an attempt for 

the recovery of their independance, he, in a conjunc- 

ture every way favourable to his deſign, broke witch 
the Mercians, and after a ſhort war obliged them to 


ſubmit. But this was not an abſolute conqueſt, the 
kings of Mercia being allowed by him and his fuc- 
ceſſors to retain their titles and dominions, till 
the invaſion of the Danes put an end to their rule, 


vrhen this kingdom had ſubſiſted above 250 years; and 
. when the Danes were aſterwards expelled by the Weſt- 
Saxons, it ſunk into a province, or rather was divided 


Y 
x | 


* 


the moſt potent monarch of the Weſt-Saxons, he 
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0 . MER 


| | Marek phyſician, born at Forli in 1530, where he firſt 


prac- 
tiſed; but afterwards was profeſſor of medicine ſuc- 
ceſſively at Padua, Bologna, and Piſa. His writings 


in phyſie are very numerous ; befides giving an edi- 


tion of Hippocrates in Greek and Latin, with notes, 


Which, however, did not anſwer the expectations of 


the learned. He died in 1606; and in 1644 ſome 
ſele& pieces of his were publiſhed at Venice in one 
volume folio. | | | 


MERCURIALIS, Mexcvxr, in botany: A ge- 


nus of the enneandria order, belonging to the dicecia 


perennial root, which creeps in the ground; the ſtalks - 


come troubleſome weeds 


ties of the perennis. 


is ſaid to he hurtfi 


claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 


der the 38th order, Tricocce. The calyx of the inale 
is tripartite; there is no corolla, but nine or twelve 


ſtamina; the antheræ globular and twin. The female 
calyx is tripartite ; there is no corolla, but two ſtyles ; 
the capſule bicoccous, bilocular, and monoſpermous. 
There are three ſpecies. 1. The annua, or French 


mercury, with ſpiked flowers, male and female. This 


is an annual plant, with a branching ſtalk about a foot 


| og, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves of a pale or 
ye 


owiſh green colour. The male plants have ſpikes 
of herbaceous flowers growing on the top of the ſtalks : 


_ theſe fall off ſoon ; but the female plants, which have 


teſticulated flowers proceeding from the fide of the 
ſtalks, are ſacceeded by ſeeds, which, if permitted to 


ſcatter, will produce plenty of plants of both ſexes. 


2. The perennis mountain, or dog's mercury, with 


ſpiked and teſticulated flowers, grows under hedges 


and in woods in many parts of Britain. This has a 


are ſingle, and without branches, riſing 10 or 12 
inches high, garniſhed with rough leaves, piaced by 
pairs at each joint of a dark n colour, indented on 
their edges: theſe have their male flowers growing in 
ſpikes, upon different plants from thoſe which produce 
ſeeds. - 3. The tomentoſa, or ſhrubby. hairy mercury, 
is a native of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
It has a ſhrubby branching ſtalk, growing a foot and 
an half high, garniſhed with oval leaves placed by pairs, 
and covered with a white down on both ſides. 
male flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes ſrom the ſide of the 
ſtalks upon different plants from the firſt. All the ſpe- 
cies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, and are apt to be- 
where they have once got a 

footing. 2 | 3 
Properties. The perennis, according to Mr Light- 
foot, is of a ſoporific deleterious nature, noxious both 


to man and beaſt. There are inſtances of thoſe who 


have eaten it by miſtake inſtead of chenopodium, bo- 
nus Henricus, or Engliſh mercury, and have thereby 


ſlept their laſt. In the iſle of Skye, it is called /uyglen- 


bracadale; and an infuſion of it is ſometimes taken 
to bring on a ſalivation; but our author knows not 


How the experiment anſwers. Tournefort informs us, 
that the French make a ſyrup of the juice of the annua, 


two ounces of which is given as a purge ; and that they 


-uſe it in peſſaries and clyſters, mixing one quantity of 
honey to one and a. half of the juica. Mr Withering 


differs greatly from Lightfoot concerning the quali- 
This plant (ſays be), dreſſed 

like ſpinach, is very good eating early in the ſpriog, 
and 1s frequently Fend ſor that purpoſe; but it 
i to ſheep. Mr Ray relates the 


cafe of a man, his wife, ang three children, who expe- 


1 4ot } 


rienced highly deleterious effects from eating it fried Mcreurifi- 


The 


M E R 


with bacon; but this was probably when the ſpring 
was more advanced, and the plant become acrimo- 
nious. Steeped in water, it affords a fine deep blue 
colour. Sheep and goats eat it; cows and horſes re- 


fuſe it. 
MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemi- 
ſtry, the obtaining the mercury from metallic minerals 


cation, 
Mercury. 


in its fluid form. For the effecting this, thoſe who 


have been engaged in theſe reſearches have propoſed 
three methods. The firſt is by means of a certain 
mercury, ſo prepared as to have a diſſolving power, 
by which it could take up the mercuries of metals in 
the ſame manner as water diffolves ſalt from aſhes. 
'The ſecond is by means of certain regenerating ſalts, 
ſuch as ſal ammoniac, which are to detain the more 
earthy parts of metals, and leave their mercuries ſe- 
parate or ſeparable from them by ſublimation or other- 
wiſe; and the third method is by means of a large lens 
or burning-glaſs, in the focus whereof, if any metal be 
applied, its mercurial part is ſaid to ſeparate and go off 
in fume, which when collected and condenſed, appears 
to be running mercury. | 

The firit of theſe methods would be very eaſy if the 
proper mercury were to be readily produced; the ſe- 
cond is extremely laborious, and requires much pa- 
tience and reiteration. But the third ſeems eaſy e- 
nough, and practicable to advantage, when a glaſs of 


three or four feet in diameter is at hand, the {ky ſerene, 
and th> ſun ſhine; ſtrong. | 


Conſpectus Chemiæ. But theſe mercurified metals, or 
their mercurial principle rendered ſenſible, are a kind 
of philoſophical mercury, which although they re- 
ſemble ordinary mercury, are nevertheleſs ſaid by 
perſons exercifſed-4if ſuch ſtudies, to differ from it 
conſiderably, by having a greater ſpecific gravity, 
by more effectually penetrating and diſſolving me- 
tals, by a ſtronger adheſion to theſe, and by a leſs 
volatility. ET | | | 

MERCURY, in natural hiſtory. See CutmisTRY-/72- 
dex. See allo MEeTaLLurGy, and QuicksiLvEs. 

The uſe of mercury in medicine ſeems to have been 
little known before the 15th century. The ancients look- 
ed upon it as a corroſive poiſon, tho? of it{elf perfectly 
void of acrimony, taſte, and ſmell : there are examples 
of its having been lodged for years in cavities both in 
bones and fleſhy parts, without its having injured or af- 
fected them. Taken into the body in its crude ſtate, and 


undivided, it paſſes through the inteſtines unchanged, 
and has not been found to produce any conſiderable 


effect. It has indeed been recommended in aſthmas 
and diſorders of the lungs; but the virtues attributed 


For other proceſſes, the reader may conſult Junker's 


to it in theſe caſes have not been warranted by expe- 


rience. 


_ Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and inactivity of crude 
quickſilver undivided ; yet, when reſolved by fire into 
the form of fame or otherwiſe divided into very mi- 


nute particles, and prevented from re-uniting by the 


interpolition of proper ſubſtances, or combined with 
mineral acids, it has very powerful effects; afording 


the moſt violent poiſons, and the moſt excellent reme- 
dies with which we are acquainted. : 


The mercurial preparations, either given internally 


or introduced into a habit by external application, 


1 ſeem 
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ME R 
Mercury. ſeem to forward circulation through even he minuteſt 
— and moſt remote veſſels of the body; and may be ſo 


MER jj 
ſtimulus, and a third ſet to its poſſeſſing a power uf Mercury. 
deſtroying or neutralizing the venereal virus. Of theſe 


t } 


„ 


managed as to promote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their common uſe m-inveterate 
chronic diſorders, and obſtinate obſtructions of the ex- 
cretory glands ; in ſcrophulous and cutaneous diſeaſes; 
and in the venereal lues. If their power be not reſtruined 
to certain emunctories, they tend chiefly to affect the 
mouth; and occaſion a plentiful evacuation from the 
ſalival glands. e 
The ſalutary effects of mercurials da not depend on 
the quantity of ſenſible evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into the habit, ſo as, 
without occaſioning any remarkable diſcharge, to be 


productive of very happy effects. To anfwer this 


purpoſe, it ſnould be given in very ſmall doſes, in 
conjunction with ſuch ſubſtances as determine its ac- 
tion to the kidneys or the pores of the ſkin. By this 
method, invęterate cutanevus and venereal diſtempers 
have been cured, without any other ſenſible excretion 
than a gentle increaſe of perſpiration or urine. Where 
there are ulcers in any part, they diſcharge: for ſome 


time a very fetid matter, the quantity of which be- 


comes gradually leſs, and at length the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at any time, from cold, 
or the like, affect the mouth, it may be reſtrained by 
omitting a doſe, and by warmth, or ſuitable medicines 
promoting the perſpiration. | | 

Cooling purgatives are alſo often employed with 
advantage; but perhaps the moſt affectual means of 
giving with ſafety a ſudden check to a mercurial ſali- 
vation, is by the application of a large bliſter to the 

back. | . | 

Mercury, as uſed in medicine, has been employed 
in a vaſt variety of different forms. But there is rea- 
fon to believe, that every uſeful purpoſe to be anſwer- 


ed by mercury may be obtained from a very few. The 


mercurial preparations in general, with a view to their 
uſe both cxternally and internally, may be divided in- 
to two great claſſes, the mild and the acrid. Almoſt 
every purpoſe to be anſwered by the former, may be 
accompliſhed by the unguentum hydrargyri and pilulæ 
ex hydrargyro of the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias; while moſt of the effects to be obtained 
from the latter may be derived from the proper nt 
of thoſe preparations, hitherto generally known under 
the title of calomel, and correſive ſublimate mercury. 
The marks of pure mercury are, its globules not 
loſing their ſpherical figure when poured on wood; 
its not communicating a tinge to water, or ſweetneſs 
to vinegar, when rubbed with them; its evaporating 
entirely in an iron ſpoon over the fire; and its having 
a ſhining appearance without any pellicle on its ſur- 
face. Mercury is beſt purified by diſtillation in an 
iron pot, with a long neck bent and immerſed in 
vinegar. | . 
uickſilver has ſometimes been uſed in its pure me- 
tallic ſtate, with the view of removing obſtructions in 
the alimentary canal from an idea that it would ope- 
rate by its weight. But it is ſeldom attended with 
good effect, and ſometimes it muſt do harm. 
Whole volumes have been written reſpecting its 
operation and uſe in different diſeaſes, and particularly 


in venereal affections. Some refer its operation to an 


exacrant power, others to its operating as a peculiar 


opinions, the latter is the m 
perhaps the beſt founded. But for a more full view 
of the controverſy, we may refer our readers to late 
publications on the venereal diſeaſe, and on mercury, 
by Mr John Hunter, Dr Schwediauer, and Dr Dun. 
Can. „ IN: | ' 5 | Fd, Event 
In virulent gonorrhea, it is doubted whether mer- 
cury be necellary. This diſeaſe is commonly treated 
like any ſimilar inflammation : and the chief things at- 
tended to are cleanlineſs of the parts, a regular belly, 
and an abſtinence from every thing ſtimulant in food, 
drink, &c. An injection of oil with calomel, or white 
precipitate, is much uſed, and ſome prefer a watery 
lolution of opium. The more active injections have 
ſometimes. very diſagreeable conſequence. 
When the conſtitution is affected, which is known. 
by ulcers on the glands, buboes, ulcers in the mouth 
or throat, copper - coloured ſpots and ulcers on the ſur- 
face, nodes, &e. mercury is thrown into the body ei- 
ther by friction or by the mouth. The general rule is, 
to keep up a 19 ſoreneſs of the gums 791 ſome ſhort 
time after the ſymptoms diſappear; at the ſame time 
it is to be remembered, that mercury ſometimes con- 
tinues gleets, and induces ulcers, that are difficultly 
diſtinguiſhed from venereal ones; and that theſe laſt 
only yield to warm bathing, diaphoretic diluents, 
opiates, . country air, and milk diet. Corroſive ſubli- 
mate is ſometimes uſed, as more ſpeedily arreſting diſ- 
agreeable, ſpreading, or dangerous ulcers; "but the 
completion of the cure ſhould always be traſted to the 
mild preparations alone. Mercury is alſo uſed in ra- 
bies canina, in worms, in hydrocephalus internus, in 
tetanus, and is by ſome conſidered as an antidote to 
the variolous matte. | | 5 
 Mruxcvxy, in the heathen mythology. See HER 
MES. | ” 
Moſt of the actions and inventions of the Egyptian 
Mercury have likewiſe been aſcribed to the Grecian, 
who was ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas. 
ties had ſo many functions allotted to him as this god: 
he had conſtant employment both day and night, ha- 
visg been the common miniſter and meſſenger of the 
whole Pantheon; particularly of his father Jupiter, 
whom he ſerved with indefatigable labour, and ſome- 
times indeed in a capacity of no very honourable 
kind. Lucian is very pleaſant upon the multitude of 
his avocations; and, according to the confeſſion of the 
emperer Julian, Mercury was no hero, but rather one 
who inſpired mankind with wit, learning, and the or- 
namental arts of life, than with courage. The pious. 
emperor, however, omits ſome of his attributes; ſor 
this god was not only the patron of trade, but alſo of 
theft and fraud. | 5 
Amphion is ſaid, by Pauſanias, to have been the firſt. 
that erected an altar to this god; who, in return, in- 
veſted him with ſuch extraordinary powers of muſic 
(and maſonry), as to enable him to fortify the city of 
Thebes in Bœotia, by the mere ſound of his lyre. 


Horace gives us the beſt part of his character. 5 


Thou god of wit, from Atlas ſprung, 
Who by perſuaſive PALL of tongue, 


F 


And 


oſt generally receiveld, 'aad © © 


No one of ail the heathen divint. © 


0 MER 
And graceful exerciſe, refin'd j 
The ſavage race of human kind, 
_  Hailt winged meſſenger of Jove, 
And all ch' immortal powr's above. 
-  Swaet parent of the bending lyre, 
Thy praiſe ſhall all its ſounds inſpire. 
Artful and cunning to conceal 
Whate'er in ſportive theft you ſteal, 
Muhen from the god who gilds the pole, 
Eben yet a boy, his herds you ſtole; 
Wich angry voice the threat' ning pow'r 
Bade thee thy fraudful prey reſtore; 
gut of his quiver too beguibꝰ d, TE 
Pleas' d. with the theft, Apollo ſmil'd. 
Voou were the wealthy Priam's guide, 
When ſafe from Agamemnon's pride, 
Through hoſtile camps, which round him. ſpr 
Their watchful fires, his way he ſped. 
Unſpotted ſpirits. you conſign 
J Fo bliſsful feats and joys divine 
And, powerful, with thy golden wand, 
The light, unbodied crowd command; 
Thus grateful does thy office prove | 
Jo gods below, and gods above. 


This ode contains the ſubſtance of a very long hymn 
to Mercury, attributed to Homer. Almoſt all the an- 
_ cient poets relate the manner in which the Grecian 
Mercury diſcovered the lyre; and tell us that it was 
ay inſtrument with ſeven ſtrings; a circumſtance which 
makes it eſſentially different from that ſaid to have 
been invented by the Egyptian Mercury, which had 
but three. However, there have been many claimants 
27 80 Mercury to the ſeven-ſtringed lyre. See 

IRE. 

His moſt magnificent temple was on mount Cylene, 
in Arcadia. He is deſcribed by the poets as a fair 
beardleſs youth, with flaxen hair, lively blue eyes, and 
a ſmiling countenance. He has wings fixed fo his cap 
and ſandals, and holds the caduceus (or ſtaff ſurround- 
ed with ſerpents with two wings on the top) in his 
hand ; and is frequently repreſented with a purſe, to 
- ſhow that he was the god of gain. The animals ſa- 
ered to him, were the dog, the goat, and the cock. 
In all the facrifices offered to him, the tongues of 
the victims were burnt ; and thoſe who eſcaped im- 
minent danger ſacrificed to him a calf with milk and 
honey. 15 3 

MkEgcukx, 
Index. 5 "ag 
Ibis planet is brighteſt between his elongations and 
ſuperior conjunction, very near to which laſt he can 

enerally be ſeen. He becomes inviſible ſoon after he 

as found his elongation, going towards his inferior 
conjunction; and becomes viſible again a few days be- 
fore his next elongation. The bri Prneſs of this planct 
alters ſometimes very conſiderably in 24 hours. It has 
been obſerved when leſs than three degrees diſtant from 
the fun, and may, perhaps, ſometimes be ſeen even in 
conjunction with it. | | 
| Mercury and Venus appear brighteſt and moſt beau- 
tiſul in the oppoſite parts of their orbits: the firſt, be- 
tween hiselongations and ſuperior conjunction; and the 
other, between her clongation and inferior conjunction. 
Therefore, Venus is ſeen in great perfection as à cre- 


1 


0 


Francis. 


in aftronomy. + See AsTrONOMY, 


403. J 


» # 


r 
ſent, particularly in her imferiar conjunction, whilſt 
Mercury is ſeldom ſeen in ſuch perfect phaſes. Mer- 


cury ſhould be always obſerved on or near the meri- 
dian, When fartheſt from the ſun, he always ap- 


pears with a very faint light; and when he has a 
eat ſouth dechnation, or the atmoſphere is not per- 


fectly clear, he ſeldom can be ſeen in thoſe parts of 
his orbit, where he only begins to. recover his bright- 
neſs, or where it is much diminiſhed, He has fre- 
quently been ſeen on the meridian even with a ſma!l 


"teleſcope and ſmall power; and it appears from the 


above ſtatement that he may be obſcured in a clear day 
Tather more than half his orbit, or near one hundred 


and fourſcore days in the year. 


Mxnxcuxx, in heraldry, a term uſed in blazoning by 
planets, for the purple colour uſed in the arms of ſo- 


vereign princes. 


MERCY, a virtue that inſpires us with compaſſion 
for our brethren, and which inclines us to give them 
aſſiſtance in their neceſſities. Mercy is alfo taken for 


Mercury 


— — 


thoſe favours and benefits that we receive either from 


God or man, particularly in the way of forgiveneſs of 


injuries or of debts. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the deſcriptian of mercy given us by Shakeſpear, 


in the pleading between Portia and the Jew : | 


Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
* $hy. On what compulſion mult I? tell me thar. 
Per. The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd: 
It blefſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
The ſceptre ſhows the force of temporal power, 


The atribute to awe and majeſty, 


Wherem doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute of God himſelf, | 

And earthly power doth then ſho likeſt God's, 


When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 


Though juſtice be thy plea, conſider this, 
That in the courſe of juſtice none of us 


Should ſee ſalvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Merchant of Venice, act iv. 


MERCY-SEAT, or ProririA rox, in Jewiſh 
antiquity, the covering of the ark cf the covenant.— 
The Hebrew name of this cover, which we tranſlate 
mercy-ſeat, is Capporeth (Exod. xxv. 17. 22.), from 
Cap r, which ſignifies fo cover, to ſhut up, to exfiate, to 
pay. This cover was of gold, and ati's two ends were 
fixed the two cherubims of the ſame metal, which by 
their wings extended forwards, ſeemed to form a 
throne ſor the majeſty of God, who in ſcripture 1s re- 
preſented to us as fitting between the cherubims, and 
the ark itſelf was as it were his fœotſtool. It was 


ſrom hence that God gave his oracles to Moſes, or to 


the high prieſt that conſulted him, (Exod. xxv. 22. 
Numb. vii. 89. ) | | 


MERETRIX, among the Romans, differed from 


the ER The profiibule were common courtezans, 


with bills over their doors, ſignifying their profeſhion, 
3 E 2 an 1 


MER ([ 4% J MER . 
Mergenſer, and were ready at all times to entertain cuſtomers; beria, and the lake Baikal It is likewiſe frequent in Mergus, ©. 
Mcrgut. whereas the meretrices entertained none but at night. Greenland in the ſummer, where it breeds on the |Merian. 
The meretrices differed in their dreſs from the ma- ſhores, The eggs are like thoſe of a wild duck, but 2206454. 
trons ; the former wore the toga and ſhort tunics, like | ſmaller and whiter. It dives well, and is very active | 
thoſe of the men: the latter wore the palla and the /ola in the water; but the Greenlanders often take it by 
of ſuch a length as to reach to their feet. darts thrown at it, eſpecially in Auguſt, being the 
MERGANSER. See Mzac us. time when it is in moult. It is frequent in Newfound- 
MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of birds of che land, and often appears at Hudſon's Bay in large 
order of anſeres; diſtinguiſhed by having the beak of flocks, but is obſerved to be of a larger ſize there han 
a cylindrical figure, and hooked at the extremities, and in Europe. They generally come in pairs the begin- 
its denticulations of a ſubulated form. ning of June, as ſoon as the ice breaks up; mate the 
1. The cucullatus, or creſted diver of Cateſby, has neſt ſoon after their arrival, chiefly on dry ſpots of 
RY a globular creſt, white on each ſide; and the body is ground in the iſlands, and lay from eight to thirteen 
e brown above and white below. This elegant ſpecies white eggs, the ſize of thoſe of a duck: the neſt made 
| ' inhabits North America. It. appears at Hudſon's of withered. graſs, and lined-with the down of the 
Bay the end of May, and builds cloſe to the lakes. : breaſt. The young are of a dirty brown, like young 
The neſt is compoſed of grafs, lined with feathers - goſlings. They all depart ſouth in October to the 
ſrom the breaſt ; the number of eggs from four to fix. lakes, where. they may have open water. They are 
The young are yellow, and are fit to fly in July.— known at Hudſon's Bay by the name of Arft. 
They all depart from thence in autumn. They appear 4. The albellus, or ſmew, weighs about 34 ounces : 
at New York, and other parts as low as Virginia and the length 18 inches, the breadth 26; the bill is 
Corolina, in November, where they frequent freſh-wa- near two inches long, and of a lead colour; the head 
ters. They return to the north in March; and are is adorned with a long creſt, white above and black 
called at Hudſon's Bay Omiſta ſheep. beneath: the head, neck, and whole under part of 
2. The merganſer, or gooſander, weighs four the body, are of a pure white; the tail is of a deep 
pounds: its length is two fect four inches; the breadth afh-colour, the legs of a bluith grey. The female 
three feet. The bill is three inches long, narrow, /ough-diver, is leis than the male: the back, che 
and finely toothed or ſerrated ; the colour of that and ſcapulars, and the tail, are duſky; the belly is 
of the irides is red. The dun-diver, or female, is leſs white. The ſmew is ſeen in England only in winter, 
than the male: the head and upper part of the neck is at which ſeaſon it will ſometimes be met with at the 
ferruginous ; the throat white: the feathers on the hind ſouthern parts of it; as alſo in France, in the neigh- 
part are long, and form a pendent creſt : the back, the bourhood of Picardy, where it is called la Piette : ſi- 
coverts cf the wings, and the tail, are of a deep aſh- milar to this, we have heard it is called in Kent by the 
colour: the greater quill-feathers are black, the leſſer name of magpye-diver. On the continent we find it 
white; the breaſt and middle of the belly are white, as far ſouth as Carniola; frequents alſo Iceland, at 
tinged with yellow. The gooſander ſeems to prefer which place or ſome other arctic region, it paſſes the 
the more northern ſituations to thoſe of the ſouth, not ſummer; and where it in courſe breeds, probably along 
being ſeen in the laſt except in very ſevere ſeaſons. It with the other Merganſers ; as it has been obſerved to ' 
continues the whole year in the Orkneys : and has been migrate, in company with thoſe birds, ſeveral kinds of 
ſhot in the Hebrides in ſummer. It is common on ducks, &c. in their courſe up the Wolga, in February. 
the continent of Europe and Aſia, but moſt ſo to- It alſo inhabits America, having been ſent from New- 
wards the north. It is found alſo in Iceland and York, where it is probably a migratory ſpecies, as in 
Greenland, and breeds there, retiring ſouthward in Europe. . 8 5 
winter, at which time it is found about the lake Bai= 5. The minutus, or redheaded ſmew, weighs about 
kal. It is frequent in America; inhabits the ſtate 15 ounces; the length one foot four inches, the 
of New. Vork in winter; retires from thence in April, breadth one foot eleven: the bill is of a lead colour: 
probably to Hudſon's Bay; and, if it be the bird cal- the head flightly creſted, and of a ruſt colour: the 
led a Fiſherman-duck, found alſo in Carolina. bind part of the neck is of a deep grey, the fore- * 
The ſerrator, or red-breaſted merganſer, weighs part clouded with a lighter colour of the fame kind: 
about two pounds: the length is one foot nine inches, the back and tail are of a duſky aſh-colour, the legs 
the breadth two feet ſeven; the bill is three inches, of a pale aſh-colour.—It is a native of Europe. Birds. 
j long; the lower mandible red; the upper duſky; the of this genus (Mr Latham obſerves) “ are in general 
1 irides a purpliſh red; head and throat a fine change - not ſo well-flayoured as thoſe of the duck kind; yet 
able black and green; on the former a long pendent we have often met with the laſt ſpecies in the London 
creſt of the ſame colour; the tail ſhort and brown; markets, and by ſome they are thought to be very 
the legs orange- coloured. The head and upper part of little inferior to the wild duck;;which laſt now and then 
the female are of a deep ruſh colour, and the tail aſh- partakes of the f/by haut gout, a flavour not diſagree- ; 
coloured. Theſe birds are moſt frequent in the nor- able to the palates of the connoifſeurs in good eating,” 
chern parts of Great Britain. They are obſerved MERTAN (Mara SynrLua), a celebrated paint- 
to breed on Loch Mari, in the county of Roſs, and refs, born at Francfort in 1647, was the daughter of 
in the iſle of Iflay. The ſpecies is common in moſt, Matthias Merian, a noted engraver and geographer.— 
parts of the north of Europe, on the continent; and As ſhe ſhowed a very early tondne's-for painting, ſhe - 
as high as Iceland, where it is called Yatus-ond : alſo was inſtructed by Abraham Mignon; from whom ſhe 
in the Ruſſian dominions, about the great rivers of Si-. learned great neatneſs of handling and deligacy hoy T 
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after her deſigns, which are well known to the curi- 


had accompanied her mother to Surinam, publiſned 


ME RI Da, a ſtrong town of Spain, in Eſtrema- 
dura, built by the Romans before the birth of Chriſt. 


U M E R 
er genius particularly led her to paint reptiles, 


flowers, and inſets, which ſhe deſigned after nature, 


and ſtudied every object with a molt curious and in- 


quiſitive obſerva ion; ſo that her works roſe every day 
more and more into reputation, Frequently ſhe painted 
her ſubjects in water- colours on vellum, and finiſhed 
an aſtoniſhing number of deſigns, as ſhe was equally 


indefatigable in her work and her enquiries into the 


cunoſities of nature. She drew the flies and caterpil- 
lars in all the variety of changes and forms in which 
they ſucceſſively appear from their quieſcent ſtate till 
they become butterflies ; and alſo drew frogs, toads, 
ſerpents, ants, and ſpiders, after nature, with extraor- 
dinary exactneſs and truth. She even undertook a 


voyage to Surinam, to paint thoſe inſets and reptiles 
which were peculiar to that climate ; and at her return 


to hey own-country publiſhed two volumes ofengravings 


ous. She died in 1717. Her daughter Dorothea 
Henrietta Graff, who painted- in -the ſame ſtyle, and 


a third volume collected from the deſigns of Sibylla; 
which complete work has been always admired by the 
learned, as well as by the profeſſors of painting. 


Here are fine remains of antiquity, particularly a tri- 
umphal arch, but not now what it was formerly. It is 
ſeated in an extenſive and fertile plain, 47 miles eaſt 
of Elva, and 45 ſouth by eaſt of Alcantara. W. Lon. 


6. 4. N. Lat. 38. 42. 


inhabited by Spaniards and native Americans; is 30 


luna. 


Mia, a town of North America, in New Spain, 
and capital of the province of Yutacan, where the 
biſhop. and the governor of the province reſide. It is 


miles ſouth of the ſea, and 120 N. E. of Campeachy. 
W. Lon. 89. 25. N. Lat. 20. 15. | | 
Mania, a town of South America, in the king- 
dom of New Granada, ſeated in a country abounding 
with all kinds of Fruits, 130 miles N. E. of Pampe- 
W. Lon. 71. o. N. Lat. 8. 30. 2 | 
MERIDEN, or MixtDen, a town of Warwick- 
ſhire, 97 miles from London, in the London road, 


near Coventry. It is pleaſantly ſituated, though in a 
wet clayey ſituation, and is not ill built. The church 


ſtands on an elevated ſpot, and contains ſome good 
monuments. There is an inn here, about half way 
from St Clement's foreſt to Coventry, one of the fineſt 
in this part of Fngland, being built like a nobleman's 
ſeat. — | e 
MERIDIAN, in geography, a great eirele ſup- 


always perpendicular at noon. See GroRA TH. 


In aſtronomy, this eirele is ſuppoſed to be in the 


heavens, and exactly perpendicular to the terreſtrial 

one. See ASTRONOMY. | | 
MERIDIANI, in antiquity, a name which the 

Romans gave to a kind of gladiators who entered: the 


arena about noon after the beſtiarii (who fought in 
the morning againit beaſts) had finiſhed. They were 


thus called from meridies, i. e. noon, the time when they 


exhibited- their ſhews. The meridiani were a ſort of 
artleſs combatants, who fought man with man, ſword: 


in hand. Hence Seneca takes; accafion to obſerve, 


E 4s ̈] 


pretty good paſture in the valleys. 


ticularly applied to ſignify the moral 


intitle them. | 


MER 


that the combats of the morning were full of huma- Meridionat 


nity compared with thoſe which tollowed. 


MERIDIONAL pisraxck, in navigation, the 


ſame with departure, oz caſting and weſting ; being the 
difference of longitude between the meridian, under 


which the ſhip now is, and any other meridian which 

ſhe was under before. ö 
Mextpionar parts, miles, or minutes, in naviga- 

tion, are the parts by which the meridians in a Merca- 


tor's.chart do increaſe, as the parallels of latitude de- 
creaſe. | 


MERIONETHSHI RE, a county of North- Wales, 


Mermaid. 
——̃ — 


is bounded on the north by Caernarvonſhire and Den- 
bighthire ; on the eaſt by Montgomeryſhire; on the 
welt by St George's channel, or the Iriſh ſea ; and on 


the ſouth by the river DyM, which parts it from Car- 


di 


ganſhire ; extending 40 miles in length and 36 in 


breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 


four market-towns, 37 pariſhes, about 2590 houſes, 


and 17,100 inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of 
Bangor, and ſends one member to parliament. 'The 


air is very ſharp in winter on account of its many high 


barren mountains; and the foil is as bad as any in 
Wales, it being very rocky and mountainous. How- 
ever, this county feeds large flocks of ſheep, many 


goats, and large herds of horned cattle, which find 


Beſides theſe, - 


among their other commodities may be reckoned 


Welch cotton, deer, fowl, fiſh, and eſpecially herrings, 
which are taken on this coaſt in great plenty. 


MERTT, ſignifies deſert. This term is more par- 


oodneſs of the 
actions of men, and the rewards to which thoſe actions 

MERLIN (Ambroſe), 
reputed prophet, flourithed at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury. Many ſurpriſing and ridiculous things are re- 


lated of him. Several Engliſh authors have repre- - 


ſented him as the ſon of an incubus, and as tranſport- 
ing from Ireland to England the = ſtones which. 
form Stonehenge on Saliſbury plain, Ectravaganc 


- prophecies and other works are alſo attributed to him, 
on which ſome authors have written commentaries. 


Mrarix, in ornithology. See Falco. 


a famous Engliſh poet and 


MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a para- 


pet which is terminated by two embraſures of a bat- 

tery. | i 

GA Dns. | | 
MERMAID; or MEexwman, a fea-creature- fre- 


- quently talked, of, ſuppoſed half human and half a 
poſed to be drawn through any part on the ſurface of fiſ. | 
the earth, and the two poles z and to which the ſun is 
| : Mermen.or mermaids, we have teſtimony enough to eſta- 


However naturalifts- may doubt of: the reality of 
bliſh it; though, how far theſe teſtimonies may be 


authentic, we cannot-take upon us to ſay. In the 


year 1187, as Laray informs us, ſuch a monſter was 


fiſhed up in the county of-Suffolk, and kept by the 


governor for {ix months. It bore ſo near a confor- 
mity with man, that nothing ſeemed wanting to it 
but ſpeech. One day it took the opportunity of ma- 
king its eſeape; and plungiog into the ſea, was never 
more heard of. Hit. de Angleterre, P. I. p. 403. 

In the year 1430, after a huge tempeſt, which 


MERLUCIUS, the Haxs, in ichthyology. See 


broke down the dikes in Holland, and made way for 


the. 


| MER Tak} WER Rs 
Mermaid the fea into the meadows; &c. ſome girls of the town the Babylonians, Jeremiah (Chap. I. 2.) ſpeakin of Mere. 
| of Edam in Weſt-Freezeland, going go boat to milk the ruin of Babylon, ſays, (“ Babylon is taken, Bal 3 
N erodach their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraſſed in the confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols : 
mud, Wich a very little water. They took it into their are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, drefied it We find certain kings of Babylon, in whoſe names 
in womens apparel, and taught it. to ſpin. It fed like tliat of Merodach is contained: for example, Evilme- 
one of them, but could never be brought to offer at rodach and Merodach-baladan Evilmerodach was the 
ſpeech. Some time afterwards ,- it was. brought to ſon ef Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and had for his ſuc- 
Haerlem, where it lived for ſome years, though ſtill ceſſor the wicked Belſhazzar. Merodach-baladan, ſon 
ſhowing an inclination. to the water. Parival relates, of Baladan king at Babylon, having heard that Heze- 
that they had given it ſome notion cf a Deity, and. kiah had been cured miraculouſly (Iſa, xxxiz.), and 
that it made its reverences very devoutly whenever it that the ſun had gone backwards to give him an aſ- 
paſſed by a erucifix. Delices de Holand: ' ſuranece of his recovery, lent him preſents, and made 
In the year 1560, near the iſland of Manar, on the him compliments upon the recovery of his health. 
weſtern coaſt of the fland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen: Ptolemy; calls him Marddcempadur; and ſays, that he 
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reſt F. Hen. Henriques and Dimas Boſquez, 
.cians to the viceroy of Goa, were witneſſes. 


brought up, at one draught of a net, ſeven mermen 


aud mermaids ; of which ſeveral Jeſuits, and amon 


Ihyſician who examined them with a great deal of 


care, and made diſſection thereof, aſſerts, that all the 
parts both internal and external were found perfect 
conformable to thoſe of men, See the iff. de la c. 
fagnie de Jeſus, P. II. T. IV. n* 276. where the rela- 


tion is given at length. | 5A | 
We have another account of a merman, ſeen near 


the great rock called the Diamond, on the coalt of Mar- 


tivico. The perfons who faw it, gave in a preciſe de- 
ſcription of it before a notary. They affirmed that they 


ſaw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it 
blewits n dp ot wee Bo 
Another creature of the ſame fpecies was caught in 
the Baltic in the year 1531, ard ſent as a preſent to 
Sigiſmond king of Poland, with whom it lived three 
days, and was ſeen by all the court. 


Another very 
young one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related 
by Damian Goes. The king of Portugal and the 
grand maſter of the order of St James; are ſaid to have 


had a ſuit at law to determine which party theſe mon- 


ſters belong to. | 

In Pontopidan's Natural Hiſtory of Norway, alſo, 
ve have accounts of mermaids ; but not more remark- 
able cr any way better atteſted than the above. 

MERNS, ar KinCarpinsnikt, a county of Scot- 
land, ſtretching 27 miles in length and 20 in breadth, 
is bounded on the eaſt by the German ocean, on the 
Jouth by the river of North Eik, on the weft by An- 
£45, and on the north by. the river Dee and Aber- 
deenſhire. The country is pretty plain and level, 
fruitful in corn and paſturage, producing an infinite 
number of ſir- trees, beſides a great number of agree- 


able plantations; and along the ſea-coaſts there are 
many convenient creeks and harbours.— The people 
_ are Lowlanders, civil, hoſpitable, and induſtrious. 


The name ZZerns is by ſome derived from that of a 
valiant nobleman, who, ſubduing the country, received 
it in reward from Kenneth II. Cambden ſuppoſes it 
to retain part of the ancient name of Fern conet. The 
other name is derived ſrom Kincardin, its ancient capi- 
tal, now an inconſiderable village. The ſtoeking:trade 
craploys the natives from the banks cf the Dee to 
Stone-Rive; ſrom thence to the North Eik they are 
whoily employed in weaving. 
.MERODACEL was an ancient king of Babylon, 
O was placed among the gods, and worſhipped. by 


began to reign. at Babylon 26 years after the begin- 


g the ning. of the era of Nabonaſſar, that is, in the year of 
phy | 
The 


the world 2283. | 


ME ROE (and. geog.), an Ifland of Echiopia he. 
yond Egypt, in the Nile; with a cognominal town, 


che metropolis of the Ethiopians. 


The Jeſuits have endeavoured to prove, that the pro- 
vince of Gojam in Abyſſinia is the Meroë of the an- 
cients; but this is ſtrongly conteſted by Mr Bruce, 
ho is of opinion that it muſt be looked for ſomewhere 
between the ſource of the Nile and its union with the 
Atbara. The latter, he thinks, is very plainly the 
Aſtaboras of the ancients; and Pliny ſays that this 


ſtream incloſes the left ſide of Meroò as the Nile does 


the right, in which caſe we muſt ſuppoſe him looking 
ſouthward from Alexandria, otherwiſe the words would 


not apply. 


Weare told-by Diodorus Siculus, chat Meros had 


its name from a ſiſter of Cambyſes king of Perſia, who 


died there in the expedition undertaken by that prince 


againſt the Ethiopians. His army periſhed with hun- 


ger and thirſt in the deſerts beyond , Mero; which 


could not have happened if they had reached Gojam, 
the latter being one of the moſt plentiful countries in 
the world. A further proof that Gojam cannot be 
the ancient Meroe is, that the latter was incloſed be- 
tween the rivers Nile and Aſtaboras, while Gojam is 
almoſt entirely ſurrounded by the Nile. If the an- 
cients were acquainted with Gojam, they muſt alſo 
have been acquainted with the fountains of the Nile, 
which we certainly know they were not. Pliny ſays 


that Merce, the moſt conſiderable of all the iſlands of 


the Nile, was called Aſtaboras, from the name of. its 
left channel, which cannot be ſuppoſed any other than 
the junction of the Nile and Atbara. 
moreover, that the ſun was vertical twice in the year, 
viz, When proceeding northward he entered the 18th 
degree of Taurus, and when returning he came to the 
14th degree of Leo; but tis could never be the caſe 
wich Gojam, which. lies in about 10 degrees north la- 
titule. 5 A je 
Again, the poet Lucan deſcribes Meroe by two cir- 
cumſtances which cannot apply to any other than the 


peninſula of Atbara. One is, that che inhabitants 


were black; which was the caſe with the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts and firſt inhabitants, and which has been the 
caſe with all the reſt down to the Saracen conquelt.: 
but the inhabitants of Gojam, as well as che other A- 


byſſinians, are fair, at leaſt greatly diſferent in com- 


plexion from the blacks; they are allo long haired, 
and 


He informs us 
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Meroe, and nobody imagined that they ever had philoſophers advanced as far as the brook Kiſhon, and to a pas Merope, 
Merem. or fcience among them, which was eminently the caſe which led into the country, to hinder Joſhua from Merch. 
—Y with the ancient inhabitants of .Merot. The other ' 


circumſtance is, that the ebony tree grew in the 
iſland of Meroe, which at this day grows plentifully 
in the peninſula cf Atbara, and part of the pro- 
vince. of  Kuara, but not in Gajam, where the trees 
could not ſubſiſt on account of the violent rains 
which take place during ſix months of the year. Mr 
Bruce mentions another circumſtance quoted from the 


poet Lucan, which likewiſe tends to prove the iden- 


tity of Mero and A.tbara, : viz. that though there are 
many trees in it, they afford no ſhade. This our tra- 
veller found by experience, when returning from A- 
byſſinia through Atbara; The country (ſays he) 
is fat, and has very little water. The foreſt, though 
thick, afforded no ſort of ſhade, the hunters for the ſake 
of their ſport, and the Arabs for deſtroying the flies 
having ſet fire to all the dry graſs and ſhrubs ; which 
paſſing with great rapidity in the. direction of the 
wood from eaſt to weſt, though it had not time to 
deſtroy the trees, did yet wither, and occaſion every 
leaf that was upon them to fall, unleſs in thoſe ſpaces 
where villages had been and where water was. In 
ſuch ſpots a number of large ſpreading trees remained 
tull of foliage; which from their great height and be- 
ing cleared of underwood, continued in full verdure, 
loaded with large, projecting, and exuberant branches. 
But even here the pleaſure that their ſhade afforded 
was very temporary, ſo as to allow us no time for en- 
joyment. The ſun, ſo near the zenith, changed his 
azimuth ſo rapidly, that every few minutes I Was 
obliged to change the carpet on which I lay, round 
the trunk of the tree to which I had fled for ſhelter: 
and though I lay down to ſleep perfectly ſcreened by 
the trunk or branches, I was preſently awakened by 
the violent rays of a ſcorching ſun, the ſhade having 
paſſed beyond me. In all other places, though we 
had travelled conſtantly in a foreſt, we never met 
with a tree that could ſhade us for a moment, the 
fire having deprived them of all their leaves.” The 
heat of Atbara is exceſſive, the thermometer having 
been obſerved at 119 4* : two of Mr Bruce's company 
died of thirſt, or at leaſt of the conſequences of drink- 
ing after extreme thirſt. The inhabitants live in the 
greateit miſery, and are continually in danger from 
the neighbouring Arabs, who, by deſtroying and 
burning their corn, are able to reduce them to a 
ſtarving condition. Notwithſtanding all their diſadvan- 
tages, however, they have a manufacture of courſe 
cotton towels, of a ſize juſt ſufficient to go round the 
wailt, which paſs current as ſilver money throughout 
the whole country. | | | 
MEROM, (anc. geog.) The waters of Merom 
at which place Jabm and the other confederate kings 
metto fight Joſhua (xi, 5.),, are generally ſuppoſed by 
the learned to be the lake Semechon, which lies be- 
tween the head of the river Jordan and the lake Gen- 
neſareth ; fince it is agreed on all hands, that the city 
Os where Jabin reigned, was ſituated upon this 
ake. 
or Merome were ſomewhere about the brook Kithon, 
ſince there is a place. of that name mentioned m the 
account of the battle againſt Siſera (Judg. v. 21.) And 
it is more rational to think, that the contederate kings 


4 


But others think, that the waters of Merom 


penetratmg it, or even to attack him in the country 
where he himſelf lay encamped, than to imagine that 
they waited forhim in the midit of their own coun- 
try; leaving all Gallilee at his mercy, and the whole 
tract from the brook Kiſhon to the lake Semechon. 
MEROPE (fab. hiſt.) one of the Atlantides. 
She married Siſyphus the ſon of Aolus, and lize her 
ſiſters was changed into a conſtellation after death. It 
is ſaĩd that in the conſtellation of the Pleiades the ſtar 
of Merope appears more dim and obſcure than the 
reſt, becauſe ſhe, as the poets obſerve, married a mor- 
tal, while her ſiſters married ſome of the gods or their 
deſcendants. | 
MEROPS (fab. hiſt.) a king of the iſland of Cos, 
who married Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was 
changed into an eagle, and placed among the conſtel- 
lations. Alfo a celebrated ſoothſayer of Percoſus in 
Troas, who foretold the death of his ſons Adraſtus 


and Amphius, who were engaged in the Trojan war. 


They lighted their father's advice, and were killed by 
Diomedes. x 

MEROPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of picæ. The bill is cruoked, flat, and cari- 
nated ; the tongue is jagged at the point; and the 
feet are of the walking kind. 1. The apiaſter, or bee- 
eater, has an iron-ccloured back; the belly and tail 
are of a bluiſh green; and the throat is yellow. This 
bird mhabits various parts of Europe, on the conti- 
nent, though not in England; yet is ſaid to have 
been ſeen in Sweden, and flocks of them have been 
met, with at Anſpach in Germany in the month of 
June. They are now and then ſeen in Lorraine, 
though only in pairs; and are not unfrequent in other 
parts fince Kramer talks of their building the neſt in 
the ſandy crags of the Danube. They are met with 
in Italy and the ſouth of France; and in Candia 
and other iſtands of the Mediterranean, they are in 
plenty, as well as in Paleſtme and Arabia, being very 
common in the woods about Yemen, where they are 
called Schæghagha. It takes the name of b22-e97:r 
from its being very fond of thoſe infects ; but, beſides 
theſe, it will catch gnats, flies, cicadæ, and other in- 
fects, on the wing, like the fwalow. Willoughby 
tells us, from Belon, © that its ſingular elegancy in- 
vites the Candy boys to hunt fer it with cicadæ, as 
they do for thole greater ſwallows called /avi/*s at- 
ter this manner :—Bending a pm like a hook, and ty- 


ing it by the head to the end cf a thread, they thrut 


it through a cicada (as boys bait a hook with a fly), 
holding the other end of the thread in their hands: 
the cicada, fo ſaſtened, flies nevertheleſs in the air; 
which the Merops ſpying, flies after it with all her 
force; and catching it, ſwallows pin and all, where- 
with ſhe is caught. —This bird is ſaid to be in mot 
plenty in the ifle of Candia ; and, in defect of inſects. 
to eat ſeeds of many kinds; and Ray ſuppoſes, from 
its ſimilarity to the kingsäſher, it may poſſibly feed 
on fiſh. Moſt probably ſome think it good to cat, 
as Willoughby ſaw many of them expoſed for ſale in 
the markets of Rome. Theſe birds make their neſts 
in deep holes in the bags of rivers, like the ſand mar- 
tin and kingsfiſher, at the end of which the female 
lays from five to ſeven white eggs, rather leſs than thoſe 
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- feather has a ſtreak of white down the middle; under 


of a cuckow, in length about 14 inches. I 
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of a blackbird. The neſt itſelf is compoſed of moſs. 
2. The virides, or Indian bee-eater, is green, with a 
black belt, on the breaſt; and the throat and tail are 
black. It inhabits Bengal. 3. The congener is yel- 
lowiſh, with a green rump. It inhabits the ſouth of 
Europe. 4. Ihe ſupercilioſus is green, with a white 
line both above and below the eyes, and a yellow 
throat. It is ſound in Madagaſcar, where the natives 
give it the name of Patirich Tirich. 5. The cinereus 
is variegated with red and yellow, with the two long- 
eſt quill-feathers of the tail red. It is a native of Mexi- 


co. 6. The erythropterus, or red-win bee-eater, 


is in length fix inches; the bill is one inch, and black: 


the upper parts of the head, body, 1 and tail 


coverts, are green brown, deepeſt on the head and 
back, lighteſt on the rump and tail coverts; behind 
the eye is a ſpot of the ſame, but of a very deep co- 
lour: the quills and tail are red, tipped with black; 
the laſt two inches in length: the throat is yellow; the 
under parts of the body are a dirty white; and the 
legs black. — This inhabits Senegal, from which place a 
well-preſerved ſkin was brought by M. Adanſon. (See 
fig. A.) 7. The wattled bee-cater (fig. Bl is the ſize 

1e feathers 
on the upper part of the head, being longer than the 
reſt, give the appearance of a creſt; thoſe of the un- 
der part are ſmooth ; the plumage for the moſt part 
is brown; the feathers are long and pointed and each 


the eye, on each ſide, is a kind of wattle, of an o- 


range colour; the middle of the belly is yellow; the 


tail is wedge-ſhaped, ſimilar to that of the magpie, 


and the feathers are tipped with white ; the bill and 


legs are brown.—This bird is ſuppoſed to be peculiar 


to New Holland. There are 14 or 15 other ſpecies. 


MEROVINGIAN cnaracTxx, derives its name 


from Meroiice, the firſt king cf France of that race, 


which reigned 333 years, from Pharamond to Charles 
Martel. This race is ſaid by ſome to have termina- 
ted in Childeric III. A. D. 751. There are many 
MSS. in the French libraries {till extant in this cha- 
racter. | 


MEROZ, (anc. geog.), a place in the neighbour- 


| hood of the brook Kiſhon, whoſe inhabitants refuſing 


to come to the aſſiſtance of their brethern when they 
fought with Siſera, were put under an anathema 
(Judge, v. 23.) © Curſe ye Meroz, ſays the angel of the 
Lord; curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: becauſe, 
&c.” Some have thought that Meroz is theſame as Mer- 


rus or Merom; and this F. Calmet thinks the moſt pro- 


bable opinion in this matter, Others will haye it, that 
Meroz was a mighty man, who dwelt near the Kiſhon 
and not caring to come, to the aſſiſtance of Barak and 
Deborah, was excommunicated by the angel of the 
Lord by the ſound of 400 trumpets. The angel of 
the Lord, according to ſome, was Barak, the general 
of the Lord's army: but according to others he was 
the high-prieſt for the time being, or a prophet. 
MERSA, a town of Barbary, pleaſantly ſituated 
about 11 miles from the city of Tunis, and two from 
NMelcha rhe ſite of ancient Carthage. The Bey has 
here two country houſes, one of them very coſtly work, 
built by Haſſan Bey ſurnamed the Good. From 
theſe are orange gardens reaching almoſt to the ſea- 


enjoyed in the caſtern countries. In the middle of 
the court is a large mulberry tree, under the ſhade of 
which they ſit and ſmoke and play at cheſs; inhalin 


ginians after Sapii had blocked up the old port, no- 


ed the Union Bridge, dt Coldſtream. There is a third 


learned French author, born at Oyſe, in the province 
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ſhore ; on the edge of which is a famous well of ſweet Mere, 
water, eſteemed the beſt and lighteſt in the kingdom, Merſenne. 
Cloſe to this is a coffeehouſe, whither numbers of "Y 
people from the neighbouring places reſort to drink 

coffee, and a glaſs of this natural luxury fo peculiarly 


the comfortable fea breeze that refreſhes this delightfu 
ſpot. The water is drawn up by a camel with the Per- 
ſian Wheel. %%% 
Here are the remains of an ancient port, or cothou, 
(ſuppoſed to be an artificial one), built by the Cartha- 


thing but the turret or light houſe being left. 

7h ME RS or MxxsE, a county of Scotland, called alſo 
Berwickſhire. This laſt name it derives from the town of 
Berwick, which was the head of the ſhire before it fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, and obtained the appel- 
lation of Mers or March, becauſe it was one of the ” 
borders towards England. It is waſhed on the ſouth 
and eaſt by the river Tweed and the German Ocean, 
bounded on the weſt by Tweedale, and on'the north 
by Lothian. It extends 24 miles from eaſt to weſt, 
and the breadth amounts to 16. The face of the 
country is rough and irregular, exhibiting hills, moors, 
and moſles, with intermediate valleys, which are plea- 
ſant and fruitful. It is watered by many ſtreams ; and 
particularly by the famous Tweed, which riſing from 
the ſame hills that give birth to the Clyde and Annan, 
runs with a rapid courſe though Tweedale foreſt and 
Teviotdale, and after a courſe of 50 miles diſem- 
bogues itſelf into the German Ocean. Notwithſtand- 
ing the length of its courſe, it is not navigable above 
Berwick, where there is a noble bridge over it, con- 
fiſting: of 15 arches. There is another fine one, call- 


at Melroſe, a fourth at Peebles, and a fifth at 
Kelſo. The ſhire of Berwick is generally diſtin- 
guiſhed into the three diviſions of Mers, Lammer- 
muir, and Lauderdale. The Mers is low, pleaſant, 
and tolerably fruitful in corn. Lammermuir is a 
hilly country, abounding with game, and yielding 
good paſture for ſheep and black cattle. Lauder- 
dale is a tract of land lying on each fide of the river 
Lauder, agreeably varied with hill, dale, and foreſt, 
producing good ſtore of corn and paſturage, and gi- 
ving the title of earl to the family of Maitland: but 
che moſt ſruitful and populous parts of Berwickſhire, 
are thoſe that lie along the Tweed, and on both ſides 
of the leſſer rivers White Water, Black Water, and 
Eye. The ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen abound 
in this country. . 5 


MERSENE * (Marin), in Latin 3 a 


of Maine, anno 1588. He ſtudied at La Fleche at the 
ſame time with Des Cartes; with whom he contrac- 
ted a ſtrict friendſhip, which laſted till death. He 
afterwards went to Paris, and ſtudied at the Sorbonne; 
and in 1611 entered himſelf among the minims. He 
became well ſkilled in Hebrew, philoſophy, and ma- 
thematics. He was of a tranquil, ſincere, and enga- 
ging temper; and was univerſally eſteemed by perions 
illuſtrious for their birth, their dignity, and their 
4 ä learning. 


. Wining.” He taught philoſophy and divinity in the 


| convent of Nevers, and at length became ſuperior of 


that convent; but being wilting to apply himſelf to 
ſtudy with more freedom, he reſigned all the poſts he 
enjoyed in his order, and travelled into Germany, I- 
taly, and the” Netherlands. He wrote a great num- 
ber of excellent works: the principal of which are, 

ke Queſtionet celtberrimie in Gengſini 2. Hurmonicorum 
libri, z. De fonorum  nafurn, cauffr, & effettibur. 
4 Ogi "phyſieo-mathematiea. $5. La verite des 
Sciences. 6. Les queſtions inomiri. He died at Pa- 
ris in 1648. He had the reputation of being one 
of the bel men of his age. No perſon was more 
curious in penetrating into the ſecrets of nature, 
and carrying all the arts and ſciences to their ut- 
moſt perfection. He was in a manner the centre of 


all the men of learning, by the mutual correſpondence 1 


which he managed between them. He omitted no 
means to them to publiſh their works; and the 
world is obliged to him for ſeveral excellent diſcoveries, 
which, had it not been for him, would perhaps have 
MERSEV, a river 1 runs through 

the counties of Lancaſter, York, and Cheſter, and 
empties itſelf into the Triſh ſen at Liverpool. By the 
late inland navigation, it has communication with the 


rivers Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, 


Humber, Thames, Avon, 8&c:;* which navigation, in- 
cluding its windings, extends above 5oo miles, in the 
eounties of — EET York, Lancaſter, 


L ny 
Weſtmoreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceſter, 
of Effex, at the mouth of 


Oxford, Worceſter, &c. 71 
MexsEr-Iand, an iſland of 

the Coln, ſouth of Colcheſter. It was ſeized by the 
Danes in the reign of King Alfred, for their winter- 
quarters. It had eight pariſhes; now reduced to two, 
viz. eaſt and weſt Merſey. The iſland had a block- 
houſe z and, in the Dutch war, the parliament put 
1000 men in it. ERS: | 


 MERULA (George), an Italian of extraordinary 


+ 
* 


parts and learning, born at Alexandria in the duchy 
of Milan about the year 1420. He taught youth at 


Venice and Milan for 40 years, and laboured abundant- 


ly in reſtoring and correcting ancient authors. He 


wrote, and addreſſed to Lewis Sforza, Artiquitates 


Vicecomitum ; or The Actions of the Dukes of Mi- 


lan,“ in o books; with ſome other things in the ſame 
way. His death, in 1494, is ſaid not to have grieved 
any body; as he lived in a ſtate of war with, and abu- 
ſed, almoſt all his cotemporary ſcholars. 

- MERULA (Paul), born at Dort in Holland, a fa- 
mous lawyer, hiſtorian, and linguiſt, was profeſſor of 
hiſtory in the univerſity of Leyden after Lipſius. He 
wrote, 1. Commentaries on Ennius; 2. The life of 
Eraſmus and Junius; 3. A coſmography ; 4. A trea- 
tiſe of law; and died in 1607, 


Maur A, or Blackbird, in ornithology. Sce Tun- 


DUS. 


MRRUs, (ane. geog.), a monntain of the Hither 
India, hanging over the city Nyſſa, built by Bacchus, 


and ſituated between the rivers Cophen and Indus. 


The name, denoting the 4h, gave riſe to the fable 
of Bacchus being inſerted into Jupiter's thigh, and 
being born twice; becauſe 

n Vor. XI. a 


— 


* 
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' looſe ſtraggling 


in this mountain he and his 


MES 
army are ſaid to have been preſerved, when diſeaſe and 
peſtilence raged in the place below. ; 

- MESARAIC-vesstis, in the general ſenſe, are 
the ſame with MesexTteric. | 

In common uſe, meſaraic is more frequently applied 


to the veins, and meſenteric to the arteries, of the me- 


See AnaTonr. 


| MESCHED, a conſiderable town of Perſia, and 


in che province of Khoraffan ; fortified with ſeveral 
ificent, ſepulchre of 


towers, and famous for the ma 


Iman Riſa, of the family of Ali, to whom the Per- 


ſians pay great devotion. It is ſeated on a mountain 


near this town, in which are fine 
E. S 25. N. Lat. 47. o. | | 

 MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Fic-nazrcor, in 
botany : A genus of the 


torquoiſe-ſtones ; in 


ntagynia order, belong- 


Me ſaraĩc 


Meſentery. 
— 


ing to the icofandria claſs of plants; and in the natu - 
ral method ranking under the x3th order, Succulente, 


The calyx is quinquefid; the petals are numerous and 


linear; the capfule is fleſhy, inferior, and monoſper- 


mous. There are between 40 and 50 ſpecies; all 


African plants, from the Cape of Good Hope; 


near 40 of which are retained in our gardens for 
variety. Of theſe only one is annual, and the mot 
remarkable of them all. 


diamond ſicoides, or ice-plant. It riſes with a ſhort, thick, 


It is called the cryſtallinum, 


ſucculent ſtalk, dividing low into many trailing, very 


ſpreading, ſucculent branches, beſpangled all over with 


icy pimples ; very pellucid and glittering ; oval, undu- 
late, alternate, papuloſe or pimply, glittering leaves; 
and from the ſides of the branches, numerous, almoſt 


cloſe ſitting, white flowers, tinged with red or crimſon; 
This fingu- 


ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn. 
lar and curious plant, being cloſely covered with large 
pellueid pimples, full of moiſture ſhining brilliantly 
like diamonds, is in great eſteem. It is a very tender 
plant while young; and is raiſed annually from ſeed 
by means of hot-beds., In June it will endure the open 


hot-houſe in autumn, it will often live alt winter. It 
is commonly planted in pots for the conveniency of re- 
moving from place to place : but if planted in the full 
ground, it grows conſiderably ſtronger, even to luxu- 
riance: however, when confined in pots, it flowers 
more abundantly. f = 
The other ſpecies are moſt durable in ſtem and fo- 
hage. Some are ſhrubby; others pendulons, with 
ſtems, and branches inclining to the 
ground; while others have no ſtalks at all; their leaves 
are univerſally very thick, ſucculent, fleſhy; and of 
many various ſhapes, ſituations ; and directions while 
ſome are curiouſly punctured, or dotted with tranſpa- 


rent points, and ſome have pellucid pimples, as already 


mentioned: they afford a very agreeable variety at all 
times in the year, and merit a place in every collection 
They are green-houſe plants, and are propagated by 
cuttings of their ſtalks and branches. 
MESENTERIC, or MesAxaic an epithet gi- 


ven to two arteri:s ariſmg from the defcending aorta, 


and proceeding to the meſentery. See MEs ENTE. 
X 


MESENTERITIS, or inflammation of: he MtSEnTE- 

KV. See Mepicine, ns 191. 5 BY 

MESENTERY, MesexTzz1vn, (formed of . 
” 8 i 


widalo, 


air till October, when it periſhes; but if placed in a 


| Meſhes ' 
l 

Meſpilus. 

2— caaaes 


nant's writ, he ſhall be forejudged 


vince of Diax BEC R, in Turky in Aſia. It is ſituated 


MES 
middle, and ory inteſtine), in anatomy, a fatty mem: 
branous body, thus called as. being placed in the 


middle of the inteſtines, which it connects to one ano- 


ther. See Ax Aron, 10? 94. 


tween the threads. 


MESN, or Mrsxz, a term in law, fignifying 


him who is lord of a manor, and fo hath” tenants 


holding of him, yet he himſelf holds of a ſuperior: 


r. IJ 
The word is properly derived from maijſue, quaſi mi- 


nor natu ; becauſe his tenure is derived from another, 
from whom he holds. . 


Masx alſo denotes a writ, which beth where there 


is lord meſn and tenant ; and the tenant is diſtrained 
for ſervices due from the meſh to the ſuperior lord. 


| This is in the nature of a writ of right; and in this 


caſe the tenant ſhall have judgment to be acquitted or 
indemnified by the meſne lord; and if he makes de- 


fault therein, or does not appear deen to the te- 


is meſnalty, and 


the tenant ſhall hold immediately of the lord para- 
mount himſelf. | ee IIs oon 


_  MESOCHRI, were muſicians among the ancients, 
who preſided in concerts, and by beating a Wooden 
_ deſk regularly with their feet, directed the meaſure of 
the muſic. For the purpoſe of beating time, they 


wore wooden clogs, called by the ancients crupezia ; 
which occaſioned the ſound to be better heard. 4 
MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the me- 


ſentery, which, having reached the extremity of the. 


ileum, contracts and changes its name. See Ana- 
roux, no 3 5 | 
MESOLOGARTTHMS, according to Kepler are 
the logarithms of the co-ſines and co-tangents ; the 
former of which were called by Baron Napier anti-loga- 
rithms, and the latter differentials. ; | 
 MESOPOTAMIA, the ancient 


name of the pro- 


between the rivers Euphrates and Tigirs; having Af- 


ſyria on the eaſt, Armenia on the north, Syria on the 
weſt, and Arabia Deſerta with Babylonia on the ſouth. 
The Hebrews called it Padan-aram (Gen. xxvin. 2. 


K.), and Aram Naharaim (title of Pfal. lx.) or Aram 
ile two rivers, becauſe it was firſt peopled by Aram 
father of the Syrians, and is ſituated between the two 


brated in ſcripture, as being the firſt pri: 
birth to Phaleg, Heber, Terah, Abraham, Nahor, 


Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Leah, and to the ſons of 
Jacob. Babylon was in the ancient Meſopotamia, till, 


by vaſt labour and induſtry, the two rivers of the Ti- 
ris and Euphrates were united into one channel. 


he plains of Shinar were in the ſame country. Of- 


ten they gave it the name of Meſopotamia (Deut. 
Xx1li. 4. &c.) and ſometimes that of Syria, (Hoſea 
x11, 12.) Balaam ſon of Beor was of Meſopotamia, 


Deut, xxii. 4. Chuſhan-riſhathaim king of Meſo- 


potamia kept the Hebrews in ſubjection ſome time af- 
ter the death of Joſhua, Judg. iii. 8. a 


MESOPTERYGIUS, in ichthyology, a term 


ſituated in the middle of the back. 
MESFILUs, che Moran, in botany: A genus 


downy underneath; and large | 
ers, {ingly from the ſides of the branches ſucceeded by 


beginning of November; when being 


in the bran will 
forward in ſucceſſion; ©: +. » 
ſhrubby ſtem, branching 


roundiſh, purple fruit, like haws. 


EL 
plied to ſuch fiſhes as have only one back-fin, and gar 


claſs of plants; and in the 


regularly 15 or 20 feet high ſpeareſhaped leaves, 
cloſe fitting; White flow-. 


large roundiſh brown fruit, the ſize of middling apples, 
which ripen in October, but are not eatable till begin- 


ning to decay. The varieties are, common great Ger- 


o » 


man medlar—ſmaller Nottingham medlar—ſpear-tha-. 


ped Italian medlar. This ſpecies and varieties are all 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens ſor the fruit: but the 
German or Dutch medlar, and the Nottingham kind, 
are the moſt common; and the latter of which two, 
though a ſmaller fruit, is rather preferable for richneſs 
and poignancy of flavour. Theſe kinds of fruit are never 
eatable until they begin to rot; for when firm and ſound, 
they are of a ſingularly auſtere di le taſte; yet 
having lain ſome time after being gathered, till they 
begin to aſſume a ſtate of decay and became ſoft, they 


acquire a delicious flavour, extremely agreeable to 


many, though to others al er — 
All theſe ſorts ripen in the latter end of October, or 
ſhould be laid in moiſt bran, in ſeveral layers, to for- 
ward their decay; others on ftraw in the fruitery: thoſe 

8 U begin to be ready for uſe in about a 
fortnight, and thoſe laid on ſtraw will come gradually 
2. The arbutifolia, arbutus-leaved meſpilus, hath a 
erectly five or fix feet high; 
lanceolate, crenated, alternate leaves, downy under- 


neath; and from the ſides and ends of the branches, 


ſmall white flowers in cluſters 3: ſucceeded 'by. fall, . 

3- The amelanchier, or ſhrubby, medlar, with black 
fruit, riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby, ſlender, hairy ſtems, - 
branching moderately about four feet high, having 


purpliſh branches; oval, ſerrated leaves, downy un- 
derneath; and ſmall white flowers, in (cluſters at 
| a ends of the branches: ſucceeded by ſmall black 
rivers already mentioned. This country is much cele- 
of men 
both before and after the deluge ; and becauſe it gave 


4. The chamz-meſpilus, or dwarf medlar, com- 


monly called haſtard guince, hath a ſhrubby, flender 


imooth ſtem, branching weakly four or five feet high 
having purpliſh- branches; oval, -ſerrated; ſmooth 
leaves, on long foot-ſtalks ; and from the axillas, pur- 
ple flowers, collected into round heads, with narrow, 
n deciduous bracteæ; ſucceeded by ſmall red 

5. The cotoneaſter, commonly called dwarf guince, 
riſes with a ſhrubby, ſmooth ſtem, branching four 


or five feet high, the branches ſlender and reddiſh ; 


oval entire leaves on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; and from the 
axillas, ſmall clofe-fitting purple flowers, two or three 
ee ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh, bright- red 
6. The Canadenſis, Canada ſnowy meſpilus, hath a 
ſhrubby, ſmooth ſtem, branching four or five feet 
high, with ſmooth, purpliſh branches; ovaloblong, . 
ſerrated, ſmooth leaves, on long footſtalks; and 


under the; 36th order, pomacae... ⁰ calyx 4s-quin- 
e queſid; the petals are tive; the berry is inferior ang 

- MESHES of Nars, the openings or interſtices be- pentaipe Ws, 
!!... ²˙··⁰ tt · wW2—ä 
medlar, riſes with a deformed tree · ſtem, branching i- 


Meſpiled the branches terminated: by -cluſters of fn 


MES 
owy-white 


„ flowers;-ſucceeded-by ſmall, purpliſh fruit, like baws. 


% The pyracantha, or-ever-green thorn, riſes with 
| ——— — ſtem, e diffuſely 12 or 14 
feet high, the branches ſlender and flexible, with a 
dark greeniſhi bark, armed with long ſharp ſpines; 
| oval, erenated, ever-green leaves: and all 
the ſhoots terminated by numerous cluſters of whitiſh 


flowers; ſucceeded by large bunches of beautiful red 


erries, remaining all winter, and exhibiting a very or- 
All cheſe ſeven ſpecies of meſpilus are of the tree 
nnd ſhrub kind: the firſt ſix ſorts are deciduous, the 
ſſeventh an eve che leaves are univerſally ſimple; 
thoſe of the meſpilus Germanica very large, the others 
moſtly of moderate ſize, and which in moſt of the ſorts 
| 1 upon ſhort footſtalks. They all flower abun- 
dantly every ſummer, the flowers univerſally herma- 
phrodite, and conſiſting each of five large roundiſh pe- 
tals,” 20 ſtamina, and five ſtyles. They are all very 
hardy, and ſucceed in any common ſoil and fituation, 
and their propagation and culture is very ea. 
The firſt ſort and varieties are cultivated as fruit- 
trees, principally as ſtandards, ſometimes allo as eſpa- 
ers for variety. The other ſpecies are very proper 
furniture for any ornamental plantation, where they 
will make an agreeable variety with their different fo- 
lage: and their flowers make a fine appearance, as alſo 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if not devour- 


ed by birds, remain on the branches, and afford a 
ine variety in thoſe ſeaſons. The pyracantha, being 


rather of flexible growth, is moſt commonly trained 
againſt walls or the fronts of houſes, both for the ſup- 
port of its flexible branches, and that it may exhibit 
its berries more ornamentally, __ | 
When it is deſigned to have any of the common 
medlars as fruit-trees,. they may be trained either as 
. dwarfs, for dwarf ſtandards, or for eſpaliers, or trained 
as half or full ſtandards, and managed in either of 
thoſe modes of training nearly as other fruit- trees, par- 
ticularly the apple and pear; and are raiſed either by 
ſeed; by grafting, or by budding; but either of the two 
latter methods are the moſt certain for continuing the 
ſorts without variation: obſerving, after ſhortening 
their firſt ſhoots from the graft or bud, where it th 


ſeem neceſſary to force out a proper ſupply of wood to 


form a head, to train the branches afterwards princi- 
pally at full length, and let che ſtandards branch out 
in their own-way. as 


_ - MESS, in a military ſenſe, implies a number of ſol- 


diers, who, by laying away a certain proportion of their 

pay towards proviſions, meſs together: ſix or eight is 

generally the number of each meſs. Experience proves, 

that nothing contributes more to the health of a ſol - 
dier, than a regular and well-choſen diet, and his be- 
ing obliged every day to boil the pot: it corrects drun- 

kenneſs; and in a great meaſure prevents gaming, and 
- thereby deſertion. — . | 


.  MESSALINA (Valeria), a daughter of Meſſala 


Barbatus. She married the emperor Claudius, and 
diſgraced herſelf by- her cruelties and incontinence, 


Her huſband's palace was not the only ſeat of her laſ- 


- eiviouſneſs, but ſhe: proſtituted herſelf in the public 
. ſtreets, and few men that were at Rome who could 
not boaſt of having enjoyed the favours of the impure 


U. an ! 


Meſſalina. Her extravagancies at laſt irritated her Me 


ME S 


huſband, who commanded her to appear and anſwer 


all the accuſations which were brought againſt her: up- Meſſenger, 


on which ſhe attempted to deſtroy herieif; and when 
her courage failed, one of the tribunes who had been 
ſent to her diſpatched her with his ſword. It is in 
ſpeaking of her debaucheries and lewdneſs that Juve- 
nal ſays, | | 

| Et laſſata virus, necdum ſatiata, receſſit. | 
Her name has become a common appellation to de- 


note a woman of ſhameleſs and inordinate luſt. 


.  MESSANA, (anc. geog.), the firſt town of Sicily 
on crofling over from Italy, ſituated on the ſtrait now 
called the Faro, (Italicus). Anciently called Zancle, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, from king Zanclus; 
or, according to others, from the Sicilian term Zan- 
elan, denoting a ſickle, alluding to the curvity of the” 
coaſt : a name appropriated by the poets ; and hence 
Zanclæi, the people, (Herodotus, Pauſanias). The 
other name. Meſſuni is from the Meferii of Pelopon- 
neſus, (Strabo). Thucydides aſcribes its origin to 
Anaxilas the Meſſenian, tyrant of Rhegium, who re- 
ceived all comers, calling the town after the name of 
his country. The Greeks always call it Meſene; the 
Romans Meſena conſtantly, to diſtinguith it from 
Meſſene of Peloponneſus. Now Mzss1x4, lately ruin- 
ed by earthquakes. _- | 

. MESSENA, or Messzxr, an inland town, and 
the capital of Meſſenia, a country of Peloponneſus ; 
erroneouſly placed by Ptolemy on the coaſt. It was 
built by Epaminondas, who recalled all the Meflenian 
exiles, and gave the town the name of Meſene. A place 
vying in point of ſtrength and ſituation. with Corinth, 
according to Strabo; and therefore Demetrius Phale- 


rius adviſed Philip, father of Perſeus, that if he wan- 


ted to have Peloponneſus in his power, he thould make 
himſelf maſter ot theſe two towns, as thus he would 
have the ox by both horns, | 
MESSENGERS, are certain officers chiefly em- 
ployed under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and always in readineſs to be ſent with all kinds of 
diſpatches foreign and domeſtic. They alſo, by virtue 
of the ſecretaries warrants, take up perſons for high 
treaſon, or other offences againſt the ſtate. Ine 
priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their own 
houſe, for each of which they are allowed 6s. 8d. per 
day by the government: and when they are ſent 
abroad, they have a ſtated allowance for ther journey, 
viz. 3ol. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, or Dublin; 
251. tor going to Holland; and to other places in the 
ſame proportion; part of which money is advanced 
for the expence of their journey. Their ſtanding 
falary is 45 L per annum; and their poſts it purchaſed, 
are eſteemed worth 300 l. The meſſengers wait 20 
at a time, monthly, and are diſtributed as follows, 
viz. four at court, five at one ſecretary's office, five at 
another, two at the third for Nor h Britain, three at 
the council-oftice, and one at the lord chamberlain's 
of the houſeholc. 8 1 
- - Mes$SENGERs, in Scotland. See Law, Part III. 
p- 651, par. 16. | h 
- ss88xGzRs of the Exchequer, are four officers who 
attend the exchequer, in the nature of purſuivants 
and carry the lord treaſurer's letters, precepts, &e. 
. MeSSExGiaR of the Prefs, a perion who, by order- 
= + f W ot 


bliſhers of ſeditious books, pamphlets, ; cc. 
MESSENIA, a country in the ſouth of Pelopon - 


thet. „ Fab, 370 
This country is famous in hiſtory, on account. of 
the reſiſtance made by the: Meflenians againſt the 
Spartans, and the exploits of their hero Arultomenes, 
The firſt hoſtilities commenced about the year. 652 


B. C. on what occaſion is uncertain, Though the 


Meſſinians were inferior in the knowledge of the art 
of war to the Spartans : yet, by keeping for ſome 
time on the defenſive, they improved ſo much, 
that in three years time they found themſelves in a 
capacity of giving battle to their enemies in the open 
field: nor did they appear to be in any degree infe- 
rior either in courage or conduct: the war Was there» 
fore protracted, with various ſucceſs, on both ſides. 
At laſt, both conſulted the oracle at Delphi; and re- 
ceived for anſwer, © that whoever ſhould firſt dedicate 
100 tripods in the temple of Jupiter at Ithome, a 
ſtrong- hold of the Meſſenians, ſhould be maſters. of 
the country.“ The inhabitants of Meſſenia, on hear- 
ing this, having no money to make the tripods of 
braſs, fell to cutting them out in wood; but before 
this could be accompliſhed, a Spartan having got into 
the city by ſtratagem, dedicated 100 little tripods of 
clay: which threw the Meſſenians into ſuch deſpair, 
chat they at laſt ſubmitted to the Spartans. _ 
The new ſubjects of Sparta were treated with 
the utmoſt barbarity by theſe cruel tyrants; ſo 
that a new war commenced under Ariſtomenes, a 
man cf unconquerable valour, and enthuſiaſtically 


ſond of liberty. He perceived that the Argives and 
Arcadians, who were called the alles of the Lacedz-. 


monians, adhered to them only through fear of their 
tower; but that in reality they hated them, and wiſhed 
to revenge the injuries they had done them. To 


theſe Ariſtomenes applied; and receiving an anſwer . 


conformable to his wiſhes, he engaged his countrymen 


unanimouſly to take up arms. About a year after. 


the revolt began, and before either party had received 


«ny auxiliaries, the Spartans and Meflenians met at a 


village called Dere, where an obſtinate engagement 


enſued. Ariſtomenes was conceived to have performed 


more than mortal atchievements : in gratitude there- 
ſore, reſpect being alſo had to his royal deſcent, his 
countrymen unanimouſly ſaluted him kizg ; which title 
he modeſtly waved, alleging, that he took up arms to 
ſet them free, and not to make himſelf great; he con- 
fented however, to accept the title of general, with a 
Power of doing whatſoever he Ret. 


ſtition of the age in which he lived, he reſolved to in- 
tim idate the Spartans, by ſhowing them what he was 


ſure they would take for an ill omen. Diſguiſing him- 


{elf therefore, he went privately to the city, where, 
in the night, he hung up a ſhield on the wall of the 
temple of Minerva, with this inſcription: Ariſtamenes 


' 4 


{ 412 ? 


| t requiſite for. 
the ſervice of the public. Knowing well the ſuper- - 


* . 


and how.to bear up underevilfortuns, -. 7 1 


a mighty army, the Eleans, Argives, Siegonians, and 
Arcadians, having ſent. troops to his aſſiſtance; the 
Spartans. in this, as in the former war, having no ally 
but Corinth. The Spartan kings, according to the 
cuſtom of their city, no ſooner took the field, than, 
notwithſtanding their inferiority in number, they of- 
fered the enemy battle, which Ariſtomenes readily ac- 
cepted. It was long, obſtinate, and bloody; but in 


the end the Meſſenians were victorious, and the Lace - 


dæmonians put to flight with a great ſlaughter. It 


is ſcarce to be conceived how much the Spartans. were 


ſtruck with this defeat, they grew weary of the war, 


diſſatisfied with their kings, diffident of their own 
power, and in a word funk into a ſtate. of general 
uneaſineſs and want of ſpirit, It was now that the 
Athenian general convinced them, that he was ca- 
pable of fulfilling all the promiſes. of the oracle; he 
encouraged them by his poems, directed them by his 


counſels, and recruited their broken armies with cho: 


ſen men from among the Helotes. Ariſtomenes, on 
che other hand, acted with no leſs prudence and vi- 


gour. He thought it not enough to reſtore the repu · 
tation of the Meſſenians, if he did not alſo reſtore 


their wealth and power: he therefore taught them to 


act offenſively againſt their enemies; and, entering the 
territories of Sparta, he took and plundered Pharæ, 
a conſiderable borough in Laconia, putting all ſuch as 


made any reſiſtance to the ſword, carrying off at the 


ſame time an immenſe booty. This, however, was 
an injury which the Spartans could not brook with 


patience; they therefore ſent immediately a body of 
forces to overtake the Meſſenians, which accordingly | 


they did: but Ariſtomenes routed theſe purſuers, and 
continued to make a mighty ſlaughter of them, till 
ſuch time as he was diſabled by having a ſpear thruſt 


in his fide, which occaſioned his being carried out of 


the battle. His cure, which took up ſome time, be- 
ing finiſhed, he reſolved to carry the war even to the 


gates of Sparta; and to that. purpoſe raiſed a very 


great army: but, whether he found his deſign im- 
practicable, or was really diverted by ſome dream, he 
gaye out that Caſtor and Pollux, with their ſiſter 

elena, had appeared to him, and commanded him to 
deſiſt. A ſhort time after this retreat, going with a 


ſmall party to make an incurſion, and attempting to 


take priſoners ſome women who were celebrating re- 


ligious rites near Egila, a village in Laconia, tho 
zealons matrons fell upon him and his ſoldiers. with 
ſuch fury, that they put them to flight, and took him 


priſoner : 


Ss 
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NMaſſenis. prifoner ; however, be ſoon afterwards made his eſcape, 
——— and rejoined his forces. In the third year of the war, 


the Spartans with a great force entered Meflenia, whi- 
ther Ariſtocrates king of Arcadia was come, with 


a great body of troops, to the aſſiſtance of his allies: 


Ariftomenes therefore made no difficulty of fighting 


when the Spartans approached ; but they entering 


privately into a negociation wich Ariſtocrates, en- 
gaged bim with bribes and promiſes to betray his 
Sonſederates. When the battle began, the deceitful 


Arzcadian tepreſented to the forces under his com- 


mand the mighty danger they were in, and the great 
difficulty there would be of retreating into their own 


country, in caſe the battle ſhould be loſt : he then 


pretended that the ſacrifices were ominous ; and, 

ving terrified his Arcadians into the diſpoſition of 
mind fitteſt to ſerve his purpoſe, he not only drew 
them off from both wings, but, in his flight, forced 
thro the Meſſenian ranks, and put them too in 
confuſion. Ariſtomenes and his troops, however, drew 
themſelves into cloſe order. that they might defend 
themſelves the beſt they could: and indeed they had 
need of all their valour and fkill ; for the Lacedzmo- 


nians, who expected this event, immediately attacked 


and ſurrounded them on all ſides. Fortune was, on 
this occaſion, too powerful either for the courage or 
the conduct of the Meſſenians; ſo that, notwithſtand- 
ing their utmoſt efforts, molt of their army were cut 


to pieces and amongſt them the chief of their no- 


| bility. Ariſtomenes, with the poor remains of his 


ſhattered forces, retired as well as he could; and, per- 
—_— that it was now impoſſible to maintain the war 
again the Lacedzmomions upon equal terms, he ex- 


| horted his countrymen to fortify mount Era, and to 


make the beſt dipoſitions poſſible for a long defence. 
He likewiſe placed garriſons in Pylus and Methone 
on the ſea-coaſts; and to theſe three places he ga- 
thered all the inhabitants, leaving the reſt of Meſſenia 
to the mercy of the Spartans. 'They, on the other 
hand looked on che war as now in a manner finiſhed ; 
for which reaſon they divided the lands among their 
citizens, and cauſed them to be carefully cultivated, 
while they beſi Era. But Ariſtomenes quickly 
convinced them that the war was far from being over: 
he chooſe out of all the Meſfenians 300 men, with 


whom he ravaged all the adjacent country; carried off 
a prodigious booty; and, when Meſſenia con:d no 


longer ſupply the wants of his garrifon, penetrated 
into Laconia, and bore away corn, wine, cattle, and 
whatever elſe was neceflary to the ſubſiſtence of his 
countrymen ſhut up in Era: ſo that at laſt the Spar- 
tans were conſtrained to ifſue a proclamation, forbid- 
ding the cultivation, not only of the Meſſenian terri- 
tory in their hands, but alſo of Laconia in its vici- 
nity ; whereby they diſtreſſed themſelves more than 
their enemies, inducing at laſt a famine in Sparta it- 
ſelf which brought with it its: uſual attendant, ſedi- 
tion. Here again all things had gone wrong, if the 
wiſdom of the poet Tyrtzus had not ſupported the 
Spartan courage; nor was it without much difficulty 
that he influenced them to continue the blockade of 
Era, and to maintain a flying camp for the ſecurity of 
the country. gt 5 | 
Ariſtomenes, in ſpite of all theſe precautions, com- 


witted terrible depredations with his fmall corps of 
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300 men. Amongſt other places which he plundered, 
the city of Amyclæ was one; from whence he carried 
not only a great quantity of riches, but alſo many 
catnages laden with proviſions. The kings of Sparta 
lying with their troops in its neighbourhood, as ſoon 


as they heard of this expedition, marched after Ariſto- 


menes with the utmoſt diligence and, as the Meſle- 
mans were encumbered with their booty, came up with 
them before they could reach Era. In this ſituation of 
things, Ariſtomenes, prompted rather by deſpair than 
prudence, diſpoſed his troops in order of battle; and, 


notwithſtanding they were ſo few, made a long and 


vigorous reſiſtance againſt the whole Lacedæmonian 
army. At length, however, numbers prevailed : the 
greateſt part of the Meſſenians were ſlain on the ſpot : 
and Ariſtomenes, with about 50 of his men who ſur- 
vived the ſlaughter, were taken priſoners ; that chief 
having received ſo many wounds, that he was ſenſele 3 
when they carried him away. The Lacedemonians 
expreſſed the loudeſt joy at the fight of this illuſtrious 
captive ; who for ſo many years, by his ſingle abilities, 
had enabled his exhauſted country to defend itſelf 
againſt the whole force of Sparta. When he was 
recovered of his wounds, they decreed him and all his 
fellow-priſoners to be thrown together into a deep ca- 
vern which was the common puniſhment of the low- 
eſt kind of offenders. This judgment was executed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, excepting that Ariſtomenes 
had leave to put on his armour. "Three days he con- 


tinued in this diſmal place, lying upon and covered 


over with dead bodies. The third day, he was al- 
moſt famiſhed through want of food, and almoſt poi- 
ſoned with the ſtench of corrupted carcaſes, when he 
heard a fox gnawing a body near him. Upon this he 
uncovered his face, and perceiving the fox juſt by him, 
he with one hand ſeized one of its hind legs, and with 
the other defended his face, by catching hold of its 
jaw when it atempted to bite him. Following as we'l 
as he could his ſtraggling guide, the fox at laſt thruſt 
his head into a little hole; and Ariſtomenes then let- 
ting go his leg, he ſoon forced his way through, and 
opened a pafiage to the welcome rays of light, from 
which the noble Meſſenian had been ſo long debarred. 
Feeble as he was, Ariſtomenes wrought himſelf an 
outlet with his nails; and travelling by night with all 


Meſfſenia. 
_S— , 


theexpedition he could, at length arrived fafe at Era, 


to the great joy and amazement of his countrymen. 
Wher this news was firſt blazed abroad, the Spartans. 
would have had it paſs for a fiction; but Ariſtomenes 
ſoon put the truth of it out of doubt, by falling on 


the poſts of the Corinthians, who, as allies of the Spar- 


tans had a conſiderable body of troops before Era. 
Moſt of their officers, with a multitude of private men, 


he flew ; pillaged their camp; and, in ſhort did fo, 


much miſchief, that the Spartans, under the pretence 


of an approaching feſtival, agreed to a ceſſation of arms 


for 40 days, that they might have time to bury their 


dead. On this occaſion, Ariſtomenes for the ſecond 
time celebrated the hecatomphonia, or the ſacrifice ap- 
pointed for thoſe who had Killed 100 of the enemy 
with their own hands. He had performed the fame 
before and after his ſecond battle; and he lived to do 
it a third time : which muſt appear wonderful tothe rea- 


der, when he is informed, that, notwithſtanding this 


truce, certain Cretan archers in the ſervice of the Spar- 


tans 


+ 2 
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\"efſenia. tans ſeized Ariſtomenes as he was walking without women and children in the centre, the Meſſenianyouth Prem. 
me walls, and carried bim away priſoner. There in the front aud rear, the leſs/able men in the Win 


were nine of them in all: two of them immediately 
few with the news to Sparta, and ſeven remained to 
guard their prize, whom they bound, and conducted 
to a lone cottage inhabited only by a widow and her 
daughter. It fo fell out, that the young woman dreamt 
the night before, that the ſaw à lion without claws, 
bound, and dragged along by wolves; and that ſhe 
having looſed his bonds, and given him claws, he im- 
mediately tore the wolves to peices. As ſoon as Ari- 
ſtomenes came into the cottage, and her mother, who 
knew him, had told her who he was, ſhe inſtantly con- 
cluded that her dream was fulfilled; and therefore pliec 
the Cretans with drink, and, when they were: alleep, 
took a poinard from one of them, cut the thongs with 
which Ariſtomenes was, bound, and then put it into his 
hands. He preſently verified her viſion, by putting 
all his guards to death; and then carried her and her 
mother to Era, where, as a reward for her ſervice, 
he married the young woman to his ſon Gorgus, then 
- about 18 years af ales... eo 4 ER 
When Era had held out near eleven years, it fell 
into the hands of Sparta by an accident: the ſervant 
of one Empiramus, a Spartan commander, diiting 
his maſter's cattle to drink at the river Neda, met 
frequently with the wife of a Meſſenian, whom he 
engaged in an amour. This woman gave him notice 
that her huſband's houſe was without the wall: ſo 
that he could come to it without danger, when the 
good man was abroad; aud ſhe like wiſe gave him in- 
telligence when her huſband was upon duty in the 
garriſon. The Spartan failed not to come at the time 
appointed; but they had not been long in bed before 
the huſband returned, which put the houſe into great 
confuſion: the woman, however, ſecured her t; 
and then let in her huſband, whom ſhe _ in 
appearance with great joy, inquiring again and again 
3 exceſs ed fortune ſhe was bleſſed with 
his return. The innocent Meſſenian told her, that 
Ariſtomenes being detained in his bed by a wound, 
the ſoldiers knowing that he could not walk the 
rounds, had a grant to retire to their houſes, to avoid 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The Spartan no ſooner 
heard this, than he crept foftly out of doors, and 
haſtened away to carry the news to his maſter. It fo 
happened, that the kings were at this time abſent from 
the camp, and Empiramus had the chiet cor? mand 
of the army. As ſoon as he received this information, 
he ordered his army to begin its march, though it 
rained exceſſively, and there was no moon light. The 
fellow guided them to the ford, and managed matters 
ſo well that they ſeized all the Meſſenian poſts: yet 
after all, they were affraid to engage: darkneſs, an 
high wind, heavy rain, together with the dread af 
Ariſtomenes, keeping them quiet in the places they 
had ſeized. As ſoon as it was light, the attack be- 
gan: and Era had been quickly taken, if only the 
men had defended it; but the women fought with 
ſuch fury, and by their mingling in the fray, brought 


ſüuch an acceſſion of numbers, as made the event doubt- 


ful. Three days and two nights this deſperate en- 

gagement laſted: at laſt, all hopes of preſerving the 
city being loſt, Ariſtomenes drew off his wearied 
troops. Early the fourth morning, he diſpoſed the 


Ibe Arcadi; 


body: himſelf commanded the yan; the rear - guard 
was brought up by Gorgus and 'Mantichus, the for- 


mer the ſon of Ariſtomenes, che latter of Theocles, a 


Meſſenian of great merit, who fell with glory 
in this attack, fighting valiantly in the cauſe of his 
country. When all things were ready, Ariſtomenes 


cauſed the laſt barrier io be thrown open; and, bran- 


diſhing his ſpear, marched directly towards the Spar- 


tan troops in order to force a'paſſage.* Empiramus, 
peroeiving his intent, ordered his men to open to the 


right and leſt, and fairly gave them apallage; ſo that 


Ariſtomenes marched off in triumph, as it were, to 
taken were very deſirous of ſuccouring their old con- 
federates in this deep diſtreſs : they therefore in- 
treated their king Ariſtocrates to lead them into 
Meſſenia. But he, corrupted by the Lacedæmonians, 
perſuaded them that it was too late; that the Meſſe- 
nians were all cut off; and that ſuch a ſtep would only 
expoſe them to the fury of the conquerors. When 


that Ariſtomenes was on the frontiers of Arcadia, 


they went in crowds to carry him proviſions, and to 


teſtify their readineſs to afford him and thoſe under 
his command all the aſſiſtance in their power. Ari- 


ſtomenes deſired to be heard before a general aſſembly; 


Which being accordingly convoked, he there opened 
one of the boldeſt and beſt- laid ſchemes recorded in 
hiſtory: he ſaid, that he had yet 500 undaunted 
ſoldiers, who at his command, would untertake any 
thing; that it was very probable: moſt of the Spar- 
tans were employed in pillaging Era, and that there- 
fore he determined to march and ſurpriſe Sparta; 
which appeared ſo ſenſible that all the aſſembly loud- 
ly commended his great capacity and unſhaken cour- 
age. Ariſtocrates, however, took care to betray 


him: having, by various pretences, retarded the exe- 


cution of the project. The Arcadians, who began to 
ſuſpect him, waited for and ſurpriſed the meſſengers 


as they came back. They took the letters from him 


and read them openly in the aſſembly. The purport 
of them was, that they acknowledged his great kind- 
neſs -both now and in the battle ; and promiſed, that 
the Lacedzmonians would be grateful. As ſoon as 


the letters were read, the: Arcadians fell to ſtoning 


their king, frequently calling upon the Meſſenians to 
aſſiſt them; Which, however, they did not, waiting 
for Ariſtomenes's orders; who, far from triumphing 
in this ſpectacle, ſtood ſtill, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, which he wet with his tears, his ſoul 
Pierced with ſorrow to ſee a crowned head ſo ſhame- 


fully and fo deſervedly put to death. The Arcadians 


afterwards erected a monument over him, with an in- 
ſcription to perpetuate his infamy. As for the Meſ- 
ſenians under the command of Gorgus and Manticlus, 


they paſſed over into Sicily; where they founded the 


city of Meſſene, one of the moſt famous in the iſland. 
Ariſtomenes remained, however, in Greece; where 
he married all his daughters, except the youngeſt, to 
perſons of 5 rank. A prince of Rhodes, inquiring 


of the oracle at Delphi whom he ſhould eſpouſe, that 


his ſubjects might be happy under his poſterity, was 
| directed 


Meſſiah, « 
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directed to marry the daughter of the moſt worthy of 
the Greeks ; which anſwer was immediately under- 


ſtood to point at the virgin daughter of Ariſtomenes. 


Her therefore he demanded, and received ; Ariſtome- 
nes accompanying him back to his dominions, where 


. he formed a ſcheme of uniting the Lydians and Medes 


- and thereby free 
miqdable enemy ſhe ever had. 


Again the Spartans, reſolving with this view to 
into Media, and to the court of Sardis; but while 
meditated theſe r things, death ſurpriſed him, 


Lacedzmon from the moſt for- 
MESSIAH, a word fignifying one anvinted, or in- 


ſtalled into an office by unction. It was uſual among 


the Jews to anoint kings, high-prieſts, and ſometimes 
prophets; at the deſignation or inſtallment of them, 
to ſignify emblematically the mental qualifications ne- 
ceſſary for diſcharging theſe offices. 
Solomon, and Joaſh, kings of Judah, received the 
royal unction. Aaron and his ſons received the ſacer- 


dotal, and Eliſha the diſciple of Elijah received the 


prophetic unction.— The name Mzssiau, Anointed, 


ON. Chriſt (Xe, get), was given to the kings and High- ; 


prieſts of the Jews. 'The patriarchs and prophets are 
alſo called by the name of Meſiahs, or the Lord's 
anointed. See 
e „ 

But this name Mssian was principally and by 
way of eminence given by the Jews to their expect- 
ed great Deliverer, whoſe coming they ſtill vainly 
wait ; and is a name the Chriſtians apply to 7z=svs 
Chriſt, in whom the prophecies relating to the Meſ- 
fiah were accompliſhed. The ſum of theſe prophecies 
is, that there ſhould be a glorious perſon named 
Meſſiah, decended from Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, 
who ſhould be born at Bethlehem, of a virgin of the 
family of David, then in its decline, before the Jews 
ceaſed. to be a people, while the ſecond temple was 
ſtanding, and about 500 years after Ezra's time; 
who though appearing in mean circumſtances, ſhould 
be introduced by a remarkable forerunner, whoſe 


'buſineſs it ſhould be to awaken the attention and ex- 


pectation of the people. That this illuſtrious perſon 
called Meſiah ſhould himſelf be eminent for the piety, 


_ wiſdom, and benevolenee of his character, and the 


miraculous works he ſhould perform ; yet that, not- 
withſtanding all this, he ſhould be rejected and put to 
death by the Jews; but ſhould afterwards be raiſed 
from the dead, and exalted to ' a glorious throne, on 
which he ſhould through all generations continue to 


rule, at the ſame time making interceſſion for ſinners. 


That great calamities ſhould for the preſent be brought 
on the Jews for rejecting him: -whereas the kingdom 


of God ſhould by his means be erected among the 


Gentiles, and diſperſe itſelf even unto the ends of the 


earth; wherever it came deſtroying idolatry, and 


eſtabliſhing true religion and righteouſneſs. In a 


word, That this glorious. perion ſhould be regarded. 


by all who believed in him as a divine teacher, an 
atoning facrifice, and a royal governor: by means of 


_ whom God would make, a covenant with his people, 


very different from that made with Iſrael of old; in 
conſequence of which they thould be reſtored to, and 


eſtabliſhed in, the divine favour, and fixed in a ſtate 
of perpetual bappineſs. See 75s Chriſt, and Cnzis- 
TIANITY. | 


The Jews, as was already obſerved, ſtill wait for the 
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Saul, David, 


1 Sam. Xii. 3, 5. 1 Chron. xvi. 22. 
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tion of a temporal Meſiah, who is to be a mighty 
dnqueror, and to ſubdue all the world. Moſt 

m 


the Meſtab is already come, but that he keeps himſelf 


concealed, and will not manifeſt himſelf becauſe of the 


ſins of the Jews. Some of the Jews, however, in or- 
der to reconcile thoſe prophecies that ſeem to contra- 
dict each other as to the character and condition of the 
Maaß, have had recourſe to the hypotheſis of two 
Me ſy who are 
a ſtate of humiliation and ſuffering ; the other of 
glory, {plendor, and power. The firſt, they ſay, is to 
proceed from the tribe of Ephraim, who is to fight a- 


pant Gog, and to be ſlain by Annillus, Zech. xii. 10. 
ne ſecond is to be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage 


of David, who is to conquer and kill Annillus, and 


reſtore the kingdom of Ifrael, reigni over it in the 
higheſt glory and felicity. R 


eſus Chriſt aſſerts himſelf the Mefiah. In St 
John iv. 25. the Samaritan woman ſays to Jeſus, I 


to ſucceed each other; one in 


of the Meſſab, being infatuated with the no- Meſſiah, 


Meſſina. 


rabbins, according to Buxtorf, believe that 


know that when Meſſiah comes bo is called the Chriſt, 


he mill tell us all things. Jeſus anſwered her, I that [peak 
to thee am he. art . 


Lent, a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory De Pſeudo- 
meſſiis, Of falſe Meſſiahs. The firſt he mentions was 


There are ſeveral impoſtors, who have endeavoured 
to paſs for Meſfabs, as Chriſt himſelf predicted. J. 


one Barcochab, who appeared under the empire of 


Adrian. The laſt was rabbi Mordecai, who began to 


be talked of in 1682. A little before him, viz. in 1666, 
appeared Sabbethai Sebi, who was taken by the 


Turks, and turned Mahometan. 


* MESSINA, an ancient, large, handſome, and ſtrong 


city of Sicily, and in the Vall-di-Demona, with a cita- 
del, ſeveral forts, a fine ſpacious harbour, and an arch- 
biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on the ſea-fide, 110 miles 
eaſt of Palermo, 260 ſouth by eaſt of Rome, and 180 
ſouth-eaſt of Naples. E. Long. 15. 50. N. Lat. 38. 10. 


The public buildings and the monaſteries were nume- - 


rous and magnificent, and it contained about 60,000 
inhabitants ; the harbour is one of the ſafeſt in the 


Meditterranean, and extremely deep; the viceroy of 
Sicily reſides here ſix months in the year; and it was a 


place of great trade in filk, oil, fruit, corn, and excel- 
lent wine, eſpecially ſince it was declared a free port. 
This city in the beginning of the year 1783 ſuffered 


moſt dreadfully by the earthquakes, which ſhook great 


part of Calabria and Sicily to their foundations, over- 


turned many rich and populous towns, and buried 


thouſands in their ruins: (ſee CALABRIA and EarTh- 
QUAKE.)— The following account of Meſlina, as it ſtood 
before the above period, is extracted from Mr Sawin- 
burne's Travels in Sicily. 

A large chain of mountains preſſes upon the ſhore, 


and part of the city ſtands upon elevated ground. The 
mountains are many of them nobly woaded ; the hills 


before them finely chequered with groves and fields. 
As the town runs in a ſweep along the edge of a de- 
clivity, every building of conſequence is ſeen to advan. 
tage, while the leſs noble parts are hidden by the Pa- 
lazzata. This is a regular ornamental range of lofty 
houſes, with 19 gates, anſwering to as many ſtreets ; 
it follows the ſemicircular bend of the port for one 
mile and five poles, and would have been the hand- 
ſomeſt line of buildings in Europe had the deſign been 
com» 


Meſſina. comp!eated ; but a conſiderable part of the extent is There is another church in this city that es Meſſioa.. 
m—— not tiniſhed, except merely in the front wall, and that particular notice, not ſo much on account of its archi. 
ſeems to be in a very ruinous condition. Philibert Em- tecture or ornaments, as for its being the laſt refuge - 
manuel of Savoy, viceroy of Sicily, in 1622 began of the Greek liturgy, which was once the predomi. 
this princely work. Before it is a broad quay, decora- nant fervice of the ifland, but gradually aboliſhed 
ted with ſtatues and fountains ; ſhips of any burden | by different conquerors. It is dedicated to the Virgin 
can moor cloſe to the parapet in Pepe of water. Mary de Grapheo, or of the Letter, which denomina- 

At the weſt extremity is a ſmall fort and a gate; the tion may perhaps have furniſhed Laſcaris with the idea 
other end is cloſed by the governor's houſe and the of his letter! It is known at preſent by the name of 
citadel, a modern pentagonal fortreſs, built on the ' /a Cattolica. According to the Greek canons, the en- 
point where the iſthmus or braccio di San Raneiro iſſues trance of monaſtic churches was reciprocally forbidden 
from the main land. On this flip of low ground, to each ſex, and the cathedrals were the only places of 
which with the Palazzato forms the circular worthip where a daily ſacrifice was offered up by the 


of Meſſina, are placed the light-houſe (lazaretto), and biſhop and clergy, and where both men and women 
were preſent at the ſame time, but in different parts 


on the point the old caſtle of St Salvatore. The cir-. 


cumference of the port is four miles: it probably owes 
its formation to an W which opened an im- 
menſe chaſm, and then fi 


the Charybdis of the ancients. | 5 
The inner part of Meſſina is dirty, though it con- 


of the church. From this 
building acquired the title of Catholic og univerſal. 
ed it with water. Near the 

light-houſe is a kind of whirlpool in the ſea, ſhown as * 


Melia is all paved with lava, cut into large flags 


of two feet ſquare : a material which the vicinity of 


. lavas render it eaſy to procure, and which being very 
hard reſiſts friction better than any other. 


general admittance the 


£ 
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tains a conſiderable number of neat churches and large 
ſubſtantial dwellings. The cathedral is Gothic, en- 
riched with Saracenic moſaics on the altars and ſhrines; 
the front of the high altar is particularly ſplendid: 
Gagini has embelliſhed the pulpit and ſome tombs 
with excellent ſpecimens of his art. In the treaſury. 
of this church is preſerved thq palladium of Meſſina, 
a letter from the Virgin Mary to its citizens (A). 
This is the title upon which the Meſſineſe build their 
pretenſions to pre-eminence over the whole iſland, nay 
over the whole world; to its virtues and patronage 
they attribute every piece of good fortune, and to their 
own unworthineſs all ſiniſter events that have befallen 
them. The authenticity of this epiſtle has been ſe- 
riouſly impugned, and of courſe vigorouſly defended 
by many Sicilian divines and diſputators. oe 


During a ſeries of ages, notwithſtanding the various 
revolutions and calamities to which it has been e- 
poſed, this city has ſtil maintained its original ſitua- 
tion; while moſt other cities have ſhifted their ground 
more or leſs from the place where they were firlt 
founded. But its ſituation enjoys advantages which 
have ſtill tempted ſuch of its inhabitants as eſcaped 
from the ravages of war and the deſolation of earth- 
quakes, to prefer it to every other ſpot, however de- 
lightful or ſecure. It is of very ancient origin; and has 
been under many different races of monarchs; and its 
name has been repeatedly changed: It has been at dif- 
ferent times called Zancle, Mamertina, Maſana. Its 
arſt name Zancle, which in the old language of Sicily 
meant “ a fickle ;” alluding, as ſome authors ſuppoſe, 
to the form of the port; or, according to authors, to 
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(4) The ſtory is as follows; After St Paul had made ſome ſtay at Meſſina (a circumſtance of his travels 
unnoticed by St Luke), the Meſſineſe prevailed upon him to return to Jeruſalem with an embaſly of four 
perſons ſent by the city to the Virgin Mary. Their excellencies were graciouſſy received by her, and brought 
back a letter written with her own hand in the Hebrew tongue, which St Paul tranſlated into Greek. By | 
the irruption of the Saracens this invaluable treaſure was loſt, and utterly forgotten till the year 1467, when 
Conſtantine Laſcaris, a refugee Greek, found a copy of it, and turning it into Latin, made. it known to the 
citizens, and then to all the Catholic world. Its authenticity is now ſo well eſtabliſhed at Meſſina, that 
Regna the hiſtorian candidly acknowledges, that whoever was to confeſs even a doubt on the ſubje& in that 
city would be treated as an infidel. 55 | ts 

This curious epiſtle is conceived in theſe terms: Maria Virgo Joachum filia, Dei : humillima Chriſti. Jeſu - 
crucifixi Mater, ex tribu Jude ſtirpe David, Meſſanenſibus omnibus ſalutem, et Dei patris omni tentis bene - 
dictionem. Vos omnes fide magna legatos ac nuncios per publicum documentum ad nos miſiſſe conſtat. Fi- 
lium noſtrum Dei genitum Deum et hominem eſſe fatemini, et in cœlum poſt ſuam reſurrectionem aſcendiſſe, 
Pauli apoſtoli electi præ dicatione mediante viam veritatis agnoſcentes. Ob quod vos et ipſam civitatem hene - 

dicimus cujus perpetvam protectricem nos eſſe volumus. Anno filii noſtri XLII. Indict. I. III. Nonas Junii, 
luna XXVII. feria V. ex Hyeroſolymis. | : | J 5 5 
Thus tranſlated:—“ The Virgin Mary, daughter of Joachim, moſt humble mother of God, Jeſus Chriſt 
crucified, of the tribe of Juda and the family of David, health and the bleſſing of God the father Almighty 
to all the people of Meſſina. Out of the abundance of your faith, you have, in conſequence: of a public de- 
liberation, ſent a deputation to me; and ſince you acknowledge that my Son is both God and man, and that 
he aſcended into heaven after his reſurrection, as you have learned from the preaching of St Paul the apoſtle, 

I give my bleſſing to you and all your city, and agree to become your protectreſs. Z the 42d year of my 
Son, the 1ſt of the Indiction, the 3d day of June, and the 27th of the moon, at Jeruſalem,” ?“ 5 5 
Not to dwell upon the aſtronomical blunders in theſe dates, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that Laſcaris was not 


aware that Denis the Little, a Syrian monk in the 6th century, was the firſt who made uſe of the era that 
commences our Saviour's birth. . e 
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tages of its ſituation, the Cumzans, a. commercial. and 
enterpriſing people, invaded the iſland and drove the 
Siculi from this ſettlement; they were in their turn 


overpowered by a band of Samian adventurers, who 
made way for a colony of citizens of Meſſene, and under 


theſe maſters it changed its name to Meſapa. Their 
government was of ſhort duration; for in the 2gth 
year before Chriſt it was deſtroyed by the Mamertines, 
a warlike unprincipled nation inhabiting the ſouth part 
of Brutium. Theſe ſoldiers being received into Meſ- 
ſana on their return to Italy from Syracuſe, where 
they had ſerved as mercenaries in the army of Aga- 


thocles, took an opportunity of maſſacring the inhabi- 
tants and uſurping their poſſeſſions. The city was 


now called Mamertina; and, in order to ſupport them 
ſelves againſt tHE reſentment of the - Sicilian powers, 


the Mamertines implored the protection of the Ro- 


mans, who eager to extend their dominion beyond 
the limits of Italy, and jealous of the growing power 
cf Carthage, made no ſcruple to ſuccour theſe aſſaſ- 
fins with a conſular army. This ſtep brought on the 
firſt Punic war. The Mamertines reaped no other fruit 


from the alliance but a more honourable degree ot ſla- 


very; for ſuch was the real nature of their connection 
with Rome, whatever name it might be diſguiſed 

Meſſina was, however, always diſtinguiſhed by par- 
ticular attentions and favours from the ſenate, and, ex- 
cepting a ſhort pcriod during the wars cf the trium- 
virate, appears to have taſted all the ſweets of Roman 
proſperity, without partaking of the bitter draughts 


of adverſity. Its fate, in the ruin of the empire, was 


ſimilar to that of the reſt of Sicily. In 829 Meſſina 
fellinto the hands of the Saracens, but obtained very 
honourable terms of capitulation; for half the city 
was left to the Chriſtians, where they were to be go- 
verned by their own laws, and profeſs their own reli- 
gion - undiſturbed. In the other reſided the bey of 
one of the five provinces into which the Arabian con- 
querors had divided the iſland. Notwithſtanding this 
indulgence, Meſſina was the firſt to caſt off the yoke 
in 1037, when George Maniaces landed an. army of 
Greeks and Normans on the ſhore of the Faro. It af- 
terwards held out againſt the whole Muſſulman force 
till the feeble ſtate of a diſtracted empire ſhut out all 
Hopes of aſſiſtance from Conſtantinople. This unfor- 
tunate city then opened its gates to the army of the 
caliph, and felt very ſeverely the weight of his reſent- 
ment; but it did not long groan under the yoke ; for 
in leſs than 20 years Roger the Norman took it by 
ſurpriſe and delivered it from Mahometan oppreſſion, 


During the cruſado our Richard Cœur de Lion and 


Philip Auguſtus "ny of France wintered here in their 
way to paleſtine ; a {ſojourn marked by continual quar- 


rels, conflagration, and bloodſhed. The Meſſeneſe 


were particularly tardy in entering into the national 
conſpiracy of 1282, but afterwards exceeded the reſt 
of the inſurgents in deeds of cruelty: This and the 
importance of their ſituation ſingled them out for the 
firſt objects of Charles's vengeance. He inveſted their 
city very cloſely, and declared fo openly his determi- 
nation to refule all terms whatever to the beſieged 


that they ſaw no hopes cf ſafety but in an obſtinate 


defence. Their courage, perſeverance, and ſufferings 
Vor. XL | 
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were exceſſive; at length their ſtrength and reſources Mrflina, 
began to fail rapidly, and every circuniſtance ſeemed "a 


to denounce their ſpeedy deſtruction, whea Roger 
Lauria appeared off the harbour with the Arragonian 
fleet, forced the king to retire with precipitation acreſs 
the ſtraits, and in his ſight defeated and deſtroyed his 
naval armament. Robert, grandſon cf Charles I. allo 
made a fruitleſs attack ; but in the diſturbed reign cf 
Frederick III. Meſſina was delivered up to Louis king 
of Naples and his conſort queen Joan, who entered i: 
in triumph. In a few years it returned to its former 
poſſeſſors. The year 1672 was remarkable for the re- 
volt of the Meſſineſe.— They threw off the Spaniſn 
yoke, and ſwore allegiance to Louis XIV. king ot 
France. 'They were 2 ſome time vigorouſly aſſiſted 
by the French; but before the Spaniards had gained 


the leaſt advantage to excite any hopes of recovering 


ſo valuable a poſſeſſion, Louis found himſelf neceſſi- 
tated from motives of political intereſt to deſert his 
new ſubjects, and leave them to the mercy cf their old 
incenſed maſters. The horror of being thus abandon- 
ed, andthe ckaſtiſement inflited by Spain, broke the 
fierce ſpirit of the Meſſineſe; they were ſtill ſtunned 
with the remembrance and effects of this blow, when 
the plague in 1743 was introduced from the Levant 
and {wept away more than half the inhabitants. From 
this chain of calamities, the opulence, trade, and po- 
pulation cf Meſſina, have been gradually ſinking; and 
unleſs very ſavourable circumſtances happen, will every 
year fall lower. The number of its inhabitants docs 
not now exceed 30,000. 8 — 

The following particulars are added ſrom M. Hou- 
el, who viſited this city ſince tlie late carthquakes, which 
completed its deſtruction. . 

On the front of the cathedral there is a ſquare, 
which though not regular, is far from being mean. 
This was not the largeſt ſquare in Meſſina before its 
overthrow; but it was the moſt elegant, tlie moſt 
ſplendidly adorned, and the beſt frequented. There 
ſtands in this ſquare an equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. 
of Spain, in bronze, which has been ſpared by the 
earthquake. It ſtands on a marble pedeſtal, in the 
middle of the ſquare. Oppoſite to this ſtatue is an 
elegant marble fountain, ornamented with a variety of 
figures repreſenting men and other animals, all cf 
them ſpouting out water in great abundance ; which 
uſed, in ſummer, to ſpread an agreeable and refreſh. 
ing coolneſs over the ſquare, that induced company to 
aſſemble here. Seven ſtreets terminated here. Ihe 
cathedral forms a part ofthe ſquare. It is dedicated 
to the bleſſed Virgin; the occaſion of which has been 
already mentioned. | | 
There is an anniverſary feaſt celebrated in Melina, 
which is called the feaſt of the Letter, A lock cf the 
Virgin's hair, which ſhe fent to the Meſſenians at the 
ſame time with the letter, is carried through the city 
in proceſſion in a cryſtal veſſel. She made alſo a pre- 
ſent of her picture to the Meſſenian deputies. It is 
placed over the tabernacle. None but the canons of 
the cathedral are permitted to touch, cr take up on 
their ſhoulders, the lilver ſhrine in which the cryſtal 
velſe] with the virgin's hair is depoſited. Eight of 
thoſe - canons, with mitres on their heads, bear this 
{ſhrine in the proceſhen. The canopy ſuſpended over 
it is ſupported by ſix ſenators in tleir robes. The 
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roceſſion and the other religious ceremonies of this 
eſtival are followed by "482.4 races. The ſpirits of 
the people being already elevated by their religi- 
cus exerciſes, they engage with amazing eagerneſs 
in thefe and the other diverſions with which they are 
accomparied ; a tumultuous joy reigns over the city: 
and the evening concludes with illuminations and fire- 
works. The ilips in the harbour pay the citizens the 
compliment cf entertaining them with a diſcharge of 
their guns on the occaſion. | | 
Through a ſquare called the Square of the Great Ho- 
ſpital, runs a large and impetuous torrent, the Porto 
delle Legni. It is precipitated from thoſe lofty moun- 
tains which overlook this city on the ſouth fide. The 
channel which it has cut out for itſelf is at times en- 
tirely full. It would, on ſuch occaſions, overflow the 
ſquare and other parts of the city, were it not con- 
fined by walls which have been built on both ſides to 
prev ent ſuch accidents.—Another ſtream of a ſimilar 
origin, called the Torrent of La Boccetta, runs through 
another part of the city ; it is alſo confined within the 
walls to prevent it from overflowing. 1 
The Square of St John of Malta is one of the largeſt 
in Meſſina. In the middle of this ſquare is a. fine 
marble ſountain, ornamented with a variety of ſculp- 
tured figures and jets d'eau. Beſide the fountain there 
uſed to ſtand a large reſervoir ſor horſes to drink out of. 
In the time of the annual feſtivals, there uſed to be 
exhibited on the waters of the reſervoir a galley, or ra- 
ther a fictitious repreſentation of a galley, with gal- 
ley-ſlaves, ſoldiers, officers, and a commander on board, 
all in arms, and the galley properly equipped as a {hip 
of war. This galley was decorated with great art; 
and by night the maſts, and every other ſuitable part, 
were hung with lamps, which illumined it in a very 
ſplendid manner. Every thing around was ſo artifi- 
cially diſpoſed, that when the fire-works were played 
off, the ſpectator was led to think, though he per- 
ceived only one galley, that the noiſe which he heard 
was produced by a naval cembat ; and that the other 
ſhips were concealed from bis view by the ſmoke oc- 
caſioned by the guns and fire-works. This, when 
properly conducted, was a noble ſpectacle. The ſe- 
nate repaired thither from the cathedral, attended with 
a guard and a numerous company. In one carriage 
ſix ſenators, the governor of the city, and ſometimes 
the archbiſhop. It was exceedingly large, and drawn 
by ſix white horſes very richly harneſſed. Other car- 
riages followed, with the train who attended the gover- 
nor and the ſenators. | | 8 
Almoſt all feſtivals owe their origin to ſome extra- 
ordinary event, or ſome ſingular ſtory either true or 
falſe. It is ſaid, that when the ſplendor with which the 
feaſt of the aſſumption de la Bera was celebrated at 
Meſſina, firſt began to attract foreigners to the city, 
on that occaſion ſuch, crowds repaired thither as to 
alarm the inhabitants with the fears of a famine : But 
one year, when the number of ſtrangers was greater 
than uſual at the time of this feſtival, the magiſtrates 
were very much at a loſs how to ſupply them with 
proviſions; and at length, every other reſource failin 
no hopes of re ief remained but from the kindneſs of 
the Bleſſed Virgin. Fervent prayers were addreſſed to 
their patroneſs: and next morning by day-breat three 
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briganti nes appeared — the harbour with full Mens. 
fails. They proved to be loaded with corn. It was 


eagerly purchaſed: and the people of the city haſted 
to appeaſe their hunger. But when they came after 


reſreſhing themſelves to pay the corn-merchants their 


money, neither ſhips nor merchants could be found: 
After their firſt emotions of ſurpriſe had ſubſided, 
they naturally concluded that ſuch a ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply muſt undoubtedly be a preſent from the Virgin, 
who, being pleaſed with the zeal of her Meſſenian vo- 
taries, and deſirous to prevent the concourſe of ſtran- 

ers who attended the feſtival from diminiſhing, had 


interpoſed in this miraculous manner to ſave them from 


the diſtreſſes of famine. A new feſtival was celebrated 


in gratitude to their generous benefactreſs. Three 
ſmall veſſels of ſilver were made, and dedicated to the 


Virgin in memory of the event; and theſe are at pre- 


ſent uſed as lamps in the cathedral. The ſenate like- 
wiſe decreed, that the clergy ſhould pay annually a 
ſmall tax, to be laid outin conſtructing a ſmall galley 
to ſwim on the fountain, and in defraying the expences 
of the fire-works. The profits of the clergy are ſo con- 
ſiderable on the occaſion of the feſtival, thatthey may be 
ſuppoſed to pay the tax with great cheerfulneſs. 

In Meſſina, as in the other cities of Sicily, the wo- 
men wrap themſelves in a large black mantle above the 
reſt of their dreſs. The Rutts are richer or plainer ac- 
cording to rank and circumſtances. People who are 
not rich enough to have fine cloaths of their own; 
hire them at ſo much an hour. There are women 
who make a livelihood by lending out their cloaths. 
The mantle covers the wearer from head to foot. 
It reduces the old and the young, the illſhaped and 
the handſome, pretty much to an equality in point of 
appearance. This muſt naturally appear very unfa- 
vourable to the influence of beauty. But yet, on pro- 
per occaſions, at church or in a public walk, the la- 
dies of Meſſina find means to open and adjuſt the 
mantle ſo as to diſplay all their beauties of face and 
ſhape, and to attract the affections of lovers, perhaps 
more powerfully than if their dreſs were ſuited to 
diſplay their charms in a more oſtentatious manner. 


Between Meſſina and the tower of Faro there ſtands 


a ſmall church called the Madena of the Grotto. It 
was anciently a temple of a round ſtructure, and orna- 
mented with columns like the temple of the fun at 
Rome. Modern columns now ſupply the place that 
was occupied by the ancient. There are large niches 
in the rock adjoining to the temple, which are thought 
to be of equal antiquity. Theſe contain no ſculptured 


figures; but in Pagan times they might poſſibly contain 


ſome. . | 


Meſſina being ſituated between mount Etna and | 
the gulph of Charybdis, and being likewiſe at no great 


diſtance ſrom the volcanoes of Lipari and Stromboli, 
mult have been in all ages liable to ſuffer by earth- 
quakes. Such terrible events, however appear to 
have been more unfrequent in ancient than in modern, 
times, and have actually alarmed the preſentage often- 
er than any other. In 1693 a fourth part of the 


cities of Sicily was deſtroyed by an earthquake. Meſ- 


ſina merely felt the ſhock : all its buildings, however, 


ſaffered. In the year 1742 it ſuffered another equal 
I; violent. A plague which followed in 1743 retard- 
ed the repairs neceſſary after the earthquake. In the 


year, 


rr 
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Meſſina.” year 1780 this city continued, for more than fix months, The ſucceeding day ſcarce alleviated the diſtreſs of Meſſina. 
A to ſuffer from a new earthquake. this diſmal night: the few wretches who ſtill ſurvi WW]. 
Mere the ſtate of the elements, previous to theſe ved ſound themſelves deſtitute of every neceſſary. At 
. dreadful events, carefully examined, it might perhaps length order was in ſome degree re-eſtabliſhed ; and in 
be found to undergo certain changes which might be two days after every perſon was ſupplied at leaſt with 
conſidered as prognoſticating them. | ſome ſmall portion of the neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence. 
The autumn of the year 1782 was unuſually cold None yet thought of returning to take up their 
and rainy. Fahrenheit's thermometer was often as abode among the ruins. The common people fixed 
low as 56 degrees. The ſucceeding winter was dry; their reſidence on the plain of Porta Salvo, near the 
and the mercury never fell under 25 degrees: And, town of Salleo. The nobles, magiſtrates, and mer- 
what is uncommon in that ſeaſpn, ſtorms were now chants, took up their abode on another plain, on the 
and then obſerved to ariſe from dhe weſt. The pilots other fide of the ſtream Porta de Legno ; the ſoldiers 
in the channel obſerved that the tides no longer roſe at Terra Nuova. 5 | 
at the uſual periods, and the gulph of Charybdis ra- Some violent ſhocks which were again felt on the 7th 
ged with extraordinary fury. | of February and the 28th of March completed the de- 
On the 5th of February 1783, the air was heavy and ſtruction of the city. The corn magazines, however, 
calm; the ſky obſcured with thick clouds, and the at- eſcaped without damage; and the public ovens and 
moſphere ſeemingly all in a flame. About half after the aqueducts were but little injured. From theſe 
twelve at noon the earth began to ſhake with a dread- facts it may perhaps be inferred, that had not the 
ful noiſe. The ſhocks continually increaſed, and be- houſes of Meſſina been, in general, haſtily built at the 
came at length ſo violent as to open the ground, and firſt, and afterwards careleſsly repaired, fewer of them 
to overturn in two or three minutes a conſiderable part would have been overthrown by the earthquake. 
of the buildings. 7 The neighbouring villages having ſuffered but little, 
A long white cloud appeared to the north-weſt; were the firſt to relieve the remaining inhabitants of 
and ſoon after another, very dark, in the ſame quar- Meſſina in their diſtreſs. Malteſe galleys for ſome days 
ter of the heavens. The latter in a moment ſpread ſupplied neceſſaries to the poor and the ſick with a 
over the whole horizon, and deluged the city with generoſity which merits the higheſt praiſe. They 
rain and hail, accompanied with dreadful claps of thun- brought ſurgeons and whatever was needful for the 
der. The inhabitants fled in the utmoſt terror to the cure of the wounded. The ſupplies ſent by the king 
fields and the ſhips in the harbour. T7 of France were refuſed, for what reaſon we know not. 
From mid-day till five in the afternoon the earth- What money was needed for the ſupport of the peo- 
quake continued almoſt without interruption. 'The ple was taken from the treaſury of the city of Meflina; 
ſhocks then became ſomewhat leſs frequent. The cries for what the king of Naples ſent was ſ:ized and ſpent 
of the dying ; the ſhrieks of thoſe who were half-bu- by the garriſon. | 
ried under the ruins; the wild terror with which others, It is faid that not more than 800 or goo perſons 
who were till able, attempted to make their eſcape ; periſhed by this earthquake. The ſea during that 
the deſpair of fathers, mothers, and huſbands bereſt convullion of the land was ſlightly agitated in the har- 
of thoſe who were deareſt to them; then formed alto- bour. Farther out the ſea was more. violently agita- 
gether a ſcene of horror, ſuch as can but ſeldom oc- ted; but none of the ſhips in the harbour were dathed 
eur in the hiſtory of the calamities of the human race. to pieces. The waters roſe ſo high as to be injurions 
Amid that awful ſcene, inſtances of the moſt heroic in a very conſiderable _ to Pharo, as well as along 
courage and the moſt generous affection were diſplay- the coaſt of Scylla and Bagnara. 
ed. Mothers, regardleſs of their own ſafety, ruſhed This earthquake was not of a momentary duration 
into every danger to ſnatch their children from death. like that by which Liſbon was deſtroyed, and like 
Conjugal and filial affection prompted deeds not leſs many others: for more than ſixty days, from the 5th 
- deſperate and heroic. But no ſooner did the earth- of February to the beginning of April, Meſſina con- 
} quake ceaſe, than the poor wretches who had eſcaped tinued to he ſhaken ; and in that time felt more than 
; began to feel the influence of very different paſſions. 200 ſhocks. And ever after that period the alarm was 
When they returned to viſit the ruins, to ſeek out the again and again renewed, Not only the magiſtrates, 
ſituation of their fallen dwellings, to inquire into the the ſoldiers, and the people, but the prieſts likewiſe, 
fate of their families, to procure food and collect ſome with their tabernacle and altar, retired to the barracks. 
remains of their former fortunes—ſach as found their The nuns, too, deſerted their cloiſt:r, and ſought a 
circumſtances the moſt wretched became ſuddenly ani- retreat without the walls. Some of them confined 
mated with rage, which nothing but wild deſpair could themſelves to the gardens of their convents ; others 
inſpige. The diſtinction of ranks, and the order of ſo- mixed indiſcriminately with the people. 5 
ciety were diſregarded, and property eagerly violated. The chief damage which the public buildings with- 
Murder, rapine, and lawleſs robbery, reigned among in the city ſuffered was the fall of the dome of the 
the ſmoking ruins.  _ | church of Purgatory. Only the walls were left ſtanding: 
About one in the morning another ſhock of the and even theſe had ſuffered conſiderably. One halt of 
earthquake was felt, which overturned moſt of the the ſteeple of the cathedral was beaten to the ground. 
| houſes that were ſtill ſtanding. Moſt of thoſe whom The magazines of Porto Franco were likewiſe very 
want, or avarice, or humanity, {till detained among the much ſhattered. The fort of St Salvator, being built 
ruins, now ſharedthe ſame fate with their friends whom on an artificial foundation, tae fide next the fea is 
the former ſhocks bad buried under them. there fallen down; but on the other {ide where it is 
3 | 8 TEES | 36 2 founded 
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ſounlcd on a rock, it has ſtood uamoved by all the 
{hocks of the earthquake. . FE 


more violent than at any time afterwards, a ſtrong 
ſmell cf ſulphur was felt. 
ſ:mewhat in the ſame way as if it had been borne up- 
on a fluid; and ſeemed to reel with the ſhocks much 
like a ſhip toſſed with the waves. This tremulous 


motion was felt all over Sicily ; but towards Pharo 


it became weaker, On the following days the ſky. 


was cleudy ; the mountains of Sicily and the ſhores of 


Calabria continued covered witha thick fog like ſmoke. 


North and north-eaſt winds raged with 
lent impetuoſity. nn by 


The diſaſtrous year of this earthquake was ſcarce | 


concluded, the chaſms which it had opened in the 


with rapid impetuoſity, overflowed the quay of Meſ- 


ground were ſtill yawning, and the poor inhabitants 


of the adjacent country ſtill trembled with terror, when 


the elements again renewed their fury to ravage this 
miſerable land. | as Te by 


On Tueſday the 6th of January 1784, about ſun- 


riſe, the wind began to blow ſoftly from the north- 
eaſt. The ſea gradually ſwelled, roſe beyond its bed 


ſina, and laſhed with its billows the ruins of the Pa- 
lazzatta. It looſened and diſplaced many of the ſtones 
of the mole, ſpread over the whole ſtreet, and attack- 


ed the pedeſtals of the ſtatues which had been ſpared 
by the earthquake, and ſtill ſtood firm among the ruins. 


The ſame furious wind which ſwelled the ſea in ſo ex- 
tracrdinary a manner, ravaged the whole coaſt from 


Meſſina all the way to Syracuſe. _ 


- MESSUAGE, Mressvacivum, in law, a dwelling- 
houſe, with ſome land adjoining aſſigned for its uſe. 
By the name of meſuage may a garden, ſhop, mill, 


cottage, chamber, cellar, or the like, paſs.—In Scot- 


land,meſſuagedenoteswhatiscalledin England the manor 
houſeviz, the principal dwelling-houſewithinany barony, 


ESOPORPHYRON, a name given by the act of diiſolving is meant. He continues the uſe of 


Greeks to the Roman laticlave; becauſe that garment 


being edged on each fide, where it opened before, with 


purple, appeared when cloſed with two purple ſtripes 
down the middle. The ſame term was alſo applied to 


the auguſticlave. 


ef a pyramidical form, intended as a boundary of the 


Padium, or chariot courſe. When the meta was paſſed 


the ſeventh time, the race was concluded. The greateſt 


art and management were required in avoiding the 


great deal of ground. The boundary of the Grecian 


meta, and yet going as near it as poſſible. 
went too near, they were in the greateſt danger of 
breaking the chariot to peices; and if they taok too 
large a circuit in the turn, they gave their rivals an 
opportunity of getting within them, beſides loſing a 


fladium, or courſe, was called reyoc, Tipun, ypaumn and 
anje yoaupn; to which laſt name Horace probably al- 


ludes in calling death, ultima linea rerum.“ 


The metæ at Rome were firſt of wood, afterwards 


of ſtone; but the emperor Claudius made them of 


gold, or rather guilded them. In the Romau circus 


there were two mete, one at the entrance of the courſe, 
and the other at the end of it. An egg was placed 
upon the top of the met. | | 


METACARPUS, or Mrracaxriun, (from pre 
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hand between the wri 
On the 5th of February, when the earthquake Was 


the earth was affected 


If they 


> % 1] , | e. 
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behind, and naprocy band, in anatomy, that part ef the Metagit - 


and the fingers. See Ana- 
rom, ne Fo. | ; „ 2s v9 

METAGITNION, che ſecond month of the Athe- 
nian year, anſwering to the latter part of our July and 
the beginning of Auguſt, and ſo called from metagitnia 
a feſtival in 233 of Apollo which was kept in it. 


The Bœotians called this month panemus, and che Sy- 


racuſans, carnus.. 


METAL, in natural hiſtory, a ample, ponderous, 


ſhining, fixed, cpaque body, that fuſes and becomes 


fluid by fire, and by cold coagulates and hardens into 
e moſt yio- 


a ſolid maſs capable of being diſtended under the 
hammer, See METALLURGY, and CuEMis rar. 
METAL, in heraldry. There are two mC-als uſed in 


heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ſilver, in 


blazon called or and argent. © $97 
In the common painting of arms thoſe metals are 

repreſented by white and yellow, which are the natu- 

ral colours of thoſe metals. In engraving, gold is 


expreſſed by dotting the coat, &c. all over; and ſil- 


ver, by leaving it quite blank. 


Metal, 
— — 


It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place me- 


tal upon metal, nor colour upon colour: ſo that if che 
field be cf one of the metals, the bearing muſt be of 


ſome colour; and if the field be of any colour, the 


bearing mult be one of the metals. 5 
M. rats, Solution of. See CnEMIsTRY- Inder. 
On this ſubject Mr Keir has ſome curious obſerva- 


tions in the Futon fees Tranſactions for 1790. He 
: word ſolution has two meanings; 
one expreſſive of the act of diſſolving, as when we ſay 


takes notice, that th 


that 4 ſolution is a chemical operation; and the 
other, when it 1s put for the ſubſtance diflolved in the 
acid, as a ſolution of filver in the nitrous acid.“ To 
avoid confuſion, therefore be uſes the word ſolution to 
expreſs the ſubſtance diſſolved, together with its ſol- 
vent: diſſolutian being the term made uſe of when the 
the terms phlogiſticated and dephlogiſticated to expreſs 
certain ſtates of the acids, but without reference to 
theory of any kind. 8 5 ES | 

In diflolving metals, our author obſerves, that the 


properties of the ſeveral acids have been inveſtigated 
META, in the Roman circue, was a pile of ſtones. 


with conſiderable: fucceſs; and even one compound, 
viz. that of ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſalt, commonly 
called aqua regis, is well known on account of its qua- 
lity of diſſolving gold. A vaſt field, however, yet re- 


mains for examination in the other acids, whether mix- 


ed together, or poſſeſſing various degrees of concen- 


tration, temperature, or Phlogiſtication. Thus, tho” 


no two ſubſtances are more frequently in the hands of 
chemiſts than vitriolic acid and nitre, yet the proper- 
ties of the mixture had not been inveſtigated before 


Mr Keir made his experiments; and upon trial he 


found, that this mixture poſſeſſed certain properties 
which neither the vitriolic nor nitrous acids ſingly poſ- 
ſeſs. The reſults of his experiments on this ſubject 
are as follow. . N 

1. In a long: necked retort containing 1400 grain 
meaſures, 100 grains of oil cf vitriol of the ſpecific 
gravity uf 1.844 were put along with 100 grains of 
pure nitre, and the ſalt diſſolved in the acid by means 


of a water-bath. On applying a boiling heat, the ſilver | 
0 


began to diſſolve, and the ſolution aſſumed a purple 


Or, 


„Modal. or violet colowr;z but no air was eg tricated. An end 
Was put to the operation (by the ruſhing in of the 


* e 
„ 1 4 


retort]) when 39. grains of ſilver had been diſſolved. 


= 


water uſed in the pneumatic apparatus applied to the 

2, Lo 100 grams of nitre previouſly diſſolved in an 
equal quantity of vitriolic acid, 200 grains of ſtan- 
dard filver were added; of which 92 grains were dif- 
ſolved without che production of any air or gas: but 
upon pouring in 200 grains cf water into the retort, 


4 violent'efferveſcence took place, and 3 100 meaſures 


of nitrous gas were thrown off; and on adding 200 
grains more a farther emiſſion of 600 grain meaſures 
enſued ; but no more was emitted on the addition of 
more water; nor did any farther diſſolution of the 


metal take place than two grains. The ſame pheno- 


mena'took place in various proportions, according to 
the different quantities of acid and metal made uſe of. 
On ſubſtituting tin for ſilver, none of the metal was 
diſſolved or calcined by mixtures in the proportion of 
200 grain meaſures of oil of vitriol to as much nitre, nor 


by 200 of the vitriolic acid to 150 of nitre: but witch 


a proportion of 200 meaſures of the acid to 100 grains 
of nitre, the tin ſoon began to be ated upon, and 
diffuſed through the liquor; but no gas was extrica- 


ted tiil the algen had been continued in boiling 
ours. The tin was ſtill only calcined, 


water for two 
not diſſolved; 8500 grain meaſures of nitrous gas were 


extricated, and 73 grains of the metal reduced to a, 


white powder. On pouring into the retort 200 grains 


„%% eats anthog efbte ng en ion nah dat 
By this mixture quickſilver was calcined to a grey 


powder, nickel was alſo partly calcined and partly 
diſſolved; but no other metal was much affected, tho 
the ſarfaces of ſome of them were tarniſned. The 
mixtures themſelves were very, apt to congeal, eſpe- 
cially where there was a large proportion of nitre; 
and their properties are much altered by the addition 
of water. Thus, in their concentrated ſtate, they do 
not act upon iron; but by adding water, it acquires 
the property of acting upon that metal, and in dif- 
ferent degrees according to the quantity of water ad- 
ded. Thus, by adding two meaſures of the compound 

acid to one of water, the liquor is rendered capable 

of calcining iron, and forming with it a white pow- 

der, but without any efferveicence. An equal mea- 


ſure of water produces efferveſcence ; and with a larger 
proportion of water the iron acquires a yellow or 


brown colour, ſuch as. phlogiſticated nitrous acid ac- 


quires from iron, or communicates to a ſolution of 


martial vitriol in water. Dilution with water renders 
this compound acid capable of diſſolving copper and 
of which it will touch in its concentra-- 


zinc, neither 


ted ſtate. 


© _ : 


o 


From this property of the compound acid not diſ- 


ſolving copper, but very readily ſilver, we have an 
eaſy method of ſeparating the two metals from each 
other. This might be uſeſul in many caſes; but is 


particularly ſo in Birmingham, where great numbers 


of copper veſſels covered with ſilver are manufactured. 
Thus there are always a great number of cuttings or 


| [ 421 ] 
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{mall bits called ſcragt, which are of no uſe but to ſe- 
parate the two metals from one another. The eaſieſt 
method of doing this is an object of ſome conſequence. 
Two methods have been generally practiſed for this 
purpoſe: one is by melting the whole maſs of metal 
with lead, and ſeparating them by means of eliqua- 
tion and teſting ; the other is by diſſclving both me- 
tals in vitriolic acid, and then ſeparatin — ſolution 
of copper from the vitriol of ſilver. The diſadvan- 


tage of the former method is, the quantity of lead 


and copper waſted ; and of the latter, that of vitriolic 
acid. The virtues of a mixture of oil of vitriol and 


nitre were ſome time ago communicated by Mr Keir 


to an artiſt at Birmingham; and it is now generally u- 
ſed there to effect the teparation of the two metals. The 
method of uſing it is very eaſy ; nothing more being 
requiſite than to put the pieces of plated metal into a 
glazed earthen pan, and to pour upon them ſome of the 
acid liquor, which may contain about one pound of 
nitre to eight or ten of oil of vitriol. Stir them about, 
and aſſiſt the action by an heat from 100 to 200 of 
Fahrenheit's ſcale. When the liquor is nearly ſaturated, 
the ſilver may be precipitatcd in the form of [una cor- 
nea by common jalt; or it may be obtained in its 


Wie tal. 
—ͤͤ —-— 


metallic form by adding to the liquor ſome pieces of 


copper, and as much water as will enable it to act 
upon them. He is of opinion, that the menſtruum 
may be uſeful in all ſeparations of ſilver from other 


it is agua regina. The following are the conclufions 
drawn from the experiments on theſe mixtures by our 
1. A mixture of the vitriolic and nitrous acids diſ- 
ſolves filver plentifully, + | 
2. It acts upon tin, and. moſtly calcines it, as well 


metals. The name he ſeems to wiſh to impoſe upon 
of freſh water, a new efferveſcence took place betwixt 


che water, and white powder, by which 4600 grain 
meaſures of nitrous gas were thrown off. The action 
of the menſtruum was greatly promoted by augment- 
ing the quantity of cil of vitriol, and adding water to 


as mercury and nickel; having little or no action upon 


other metals. Ws 

3. The quantity of gas produced while the metal 
is diſſolving, is greater, relatively to the quantity of 
the metal diſſolved, when the proportion of nitre to 
the vitriolic acid is ſmall, than when it is large; and 
when the metals are diiſolved by mixtures containing 
much nitre wich a ſmall production of gas, the ſolu- 
tion itſelf, or the metallic ſalt formed in it, yields 
abundance of gas when mixed with water.. 

4. Dilution with water renders the concentrated 


mixture leſs capable of diſſolving ſilver, but more ſo 


of acting upon other metals. | 

5. This mixture of highly concentrated vitriolic 
and nitrous acids, acquires a purple or violet colour 
when phlogiſticated, either by the addition cf inflam- 
mable ſubſtances as ſulphur, or by its action on me- 
tals, or by very ſtrong impregnation of oil of vitriol 
with nitrous gas. | | + 

6. By means of this phlogiſtication the mixture ac- 
quired a property of diſſolving, though in ſmall quan- 
tities, copper, iron, zinc, and regulus of cobalt. | 

7. Water expels a vaſt quantity of nitrous gas from 
a concentrated mixture of vitriolic acid and nitre im- 


pregnated with it; but this fluid unites with, a mix- 


ture of oil of vitriol and nitre without any conſiderabl 
efferveſcence. 

By adding to the mixture of oil of vitriol and nitre 
a ſolution of common falt, a very powerful 2 regis 
is formed, capable of diſlolving gold and platina ; 2 

Which, 


| r 
Metal. which, though perſectly free from all metallic matter, 
acquires at once a deep yellow colour. Dry common 


falt added to the concentrated mixture produces an ef- 
ſerveſcence, but no yellow colour. . 


* 


METAL 


\ /f ETALLURGY, according to Boerhaave, com- 
| prehends the whole art of working metals, from 
the glebe or ore to the utenſil ; in which lenſe eſſay⸗ 
ing, ſmelting, refining, Parties ſmithery, gilding, 
&c. are only branches of metallurgy. But, in the 


preſent work, Gilding, Parting, Purifying, Refining, 


Smithery, &c. are treated under their proper names. 
Wich others, therefore we have choſen to xeſtrain 

Metallurgy to thoſe operations required to ſeparate 
metals from their ores for the uſes of life, Theſe opera- 
tions are of two kinds: the ſmaller, or Eſſaying; and 


the larger, or Smelting. But a particular deſerip- 


Sec. I. Of Metals and Metalliſation. 


NDER the general name metal, we comprehend 
here not only the metals properly ſo called, but 
alſo the /emimetals, or all matters which have the eſ- 
ſential metallic properties which we ſhall here recount. 


Thus the word metal and metallic ſubſtance will be ſy- 


nonymous in this article. 


Metallic ſubſtances form a claſs of bodies, not very 


numerous, of very great importance in chemiſtry, me- 
dicine, arts, and the ordinary affairs of liſe. Theſe 
ſubſtances have very peculiar properties, by which they 
differ ſrom all other bodies. | 


The natural bodies from which metals differ the leaſt 


are, earthy and pyritous matters, on account of their 
ſolidity and denſity. Metals and ſtones are, neverthe- 
leſs, very different; the heavieſt ſtones which are un- 
merallic being much lighter than the lighteſt metals. 


A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds; and an 


equal bulk of tin, the lighteſt of metals, weighs 516 
pounds. 'The difference is much greater when the 
weight of ſuch ſtone is compared with that- of gold, 
a cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. 3 

Opacity is another quality which metals poſſeſs emi- 
nently, the opacity of metals being much greater than 
that of any unmetallic ſubſtance. | 

This great opacity of metals is a conſequence of their 
denſity; and theſe two properties produce a third, pe- 
culiar alſo to metals, namely, a capacity of reflectin 
much more light than any other body: hence ae 
whoſe ſurfaces are poliſhed, form mirrors repreſenting 
the images of bodies more clearly than any other 
matter. Thus looking-glaſſes produce their reflection 
merely by the filvering, which is a covering of 
metal upon their ſurfaces. To this refleQtive proper- 


ty metals owe their peculiar luſtre, called the metallic 


luftre. | 
Although the ſeveral metallic ſubſtances differ con- 


ſiderably in hardneſs and fuſibility, we may ſay in ge- 


[ 42s J 


MET. 
METALEFPSIS: See Oxarory, ne 9. 


which metals are formed in the boygrels of the earth. 
See Meer 3h: ef 5 04 
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Matalepſia, 
METALLISATION, the/ natural proceſs by Metalhfa- 


tion. 


tion of the ores themſelves ſeemed likewiſe neceſſarß 


to be given; and to this place, too, we have. reſer- 


red a general account of metals, metalliſation, mines, | 


and ores, as à proper introduction to the ſubject. 


Hence the following diviſion into three The 
firſt treating, 1. Of metals and metalliſation. 2. Of 
mines and ores in general. 3. Of the pyrites. 4. Of 
the eſſaying of ores. in general. The ſecond, Of the par- 


ticular ores, and the methods of ang them. The 


ibird, Of melting of ores, or the methods of extracting 
metals from large quantities of ores for the purpoſes. 
of commerce or manufacture. ; . 1 
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neral, that they are leſs bard and leſs ſuſible than pure 
earths. | | ; N * pt 1 


. Metals cannot unite with any earthy ſubſtance, not 


even with their own earths, when theſe are deprived 
of their metallic ſtate : hence, when they are melted, 


they naturally run into globes, as much as the abſo- 


lute gravity of their maſs, and their preſſure upon the 


contaming veſſels, will allow. Accordingly, the ur- 
face of a metal in fuſion is always convex. A metal in 


that ſtate always endeavours to acquire a ſpherical form, 
which it does more perfectly as the maſs is leſs. This 


effe is very ſenſible in quickſilver, which is nothing 


but a metal habitually fluid or fuſed. A maſs of ſeve-. 
ral pounds of mercury, contained in a ſhallow- wide- 
mouthed veſſel, is ſo ſpread out, that its upper ſurface 
is almoſt flat, and the convexity is not very ſenſible 


but at its circumference ; on the contrary, if we put 


very ſmall maſſes of mercury into the fame veſſel, as, 
for inſtance, maſſes weighing à grain each, they be- 
come ſo round as to ſeem perfect glob:s. This effect 


is partly occaſioned by the inapitude of metals to unite 


with the veſſels containing them when in fuſion, by 
which quality the whole affinity which ſubſiſts betwixt 
the integrant parts of theſe metals is capable of acting; 
and partly alſo by this affinity, which diſpoſes the in- 


tegrant parts to come as near to each other as they 


can, and conſequently to form a ſphere. 

This property is not peculiar to melted metals, but 
to all fluids, when contiguous to bodies ſolid or fluid, 
with which they have no tendency to unite. Thus, 
for inſtance, maſſes of water upon oily bodies, or oily 
maſſes upon bodies moiſtened with water, aſſume al- 
ways a form ſo much nearer to the ſpherical as they 
are ſmaller. Even a large drop of oil poured upon a 
watery liquor, ſo that it ſhall be ſurrounded with this 
liquor, becomes a perfect ſphere. | 5 

All metals are in general ſoluble by all acids; but 


often theſe ſolutions require particular treatment and 
circumſtances; which are mentioned under CHMEMISTR T. 


With acids, they form a kind of neutral falts, which 
5 „„ e ee e 
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Of Metal: have all more or lefs cauſticity. The affinity of me- 


liſa 


dantly. 


tion. tals is leſs than of abſorbent earths and alkaline ſalts 
to acids; and therefore any metal may be ſeparated 


from any acid by theſe ſubſtances. | 
Alkaline falts are capable of aRing upon all metal- 


lc ſubſtances, and by proper management will keep 


them diſſolved. - + | „ 
Metals may in general be united with ſulphur and 
liver of ſulphur. Wich ſulphur they form compounds 


reſembling the peculiar ſubſtance of ores, which are 

encrally nothing elſe 
tulphur and metal. Metals have leſs affinity with ſul- 
Phur than with acids; hence ſulphur may be ſepara- 
ted from them by acids. Some exceptions ſrom theſe 
general rules, concerning the affinity of metals to ſul- 
phur and liver of ſulphur, and concerning their ſepa- 
ration from ſulphur by acids, may be ſeen under the 
articles of the ſeveral. metals. But theſe exceptions do 


probably take place, only becauſe we have not yet 


found the method of ſurmounting ſome obſtacles 


which occur in the ordinary methods of treating cer- | 


tain metals. 0 | | 
All metals may in general be united with each o- 
ther, with which they form different allays which have 
peculiar properties; but this rule alſo is not without 
ſome exceptions. | | 
Metals have a ſtrong affinity with the inflammable 
principle, and are capable of receiving it ſuperabun- 
Laſtly, oily ſubſtances ſeem to be capable of acting 
upon all metals. Some metals are eaſily and copiout- 
1y diffolved by oils; and perhaps they might all be 
found to be entirely ſoluble in oils, if the methods 


| known in chemiſtry were tried for the accompliſhment 


of theſe ſolutions, DET ir 
The properties abovementioned agree in general to 
all metallic ſubſtances : but, beſides the properties pe- 
culiarto each metal, ſome properties are common to 
a certain number of them; and hence they have been 
divided into ſeveral claſſes. | | 
Thoſe metallic matters which, when ſtruck by a 


hammer, or ſtrongly compreſſed, are extended, length- 
ened, and. flattened, without being broken (which 


property is called ductility or malleability), and which 


alſo remain fixed in the moſt violent and long conti- 


nued fire, without diminution cf weight, or other ſen- 
fible alteration, are ealled perfed? metals. Theſe per- 
fect metals are three; gold, ſilver, platina. 

The metallic matters which are ductile and fixed 
in the fire to a certain degree, but which are deſtroyed 
by the continued action of fire, that is, changed into 
an earth deprived of all the characteriſtic properties of 
metals, are called imperſect metals. Of this kind 
are four; copper, iron, tin, lead. 

The metallic ſubſtances which, as well as the im- 
perfect metals, loſe their metallic properties by expo- 
ſure to fire, but which alſo have no ductility or fixity, 
are diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of „ei- 
metalt. Of this. claſs are ſeven; regulus of antimony, 


biſmuth, zinc, nickel, regulus. of cobalt, regulus of arſe- 
nic, and of mangareſe. I 

Laſtly, mercury, which has all the general proper- 
ties of metals, makes a claſs ſeparate from the others; 
becauſe in. purity and gravity it is ſimilar to the per- 


{tate as before. 
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ſect metals, and in volatility to the ſemi- metals. Its Of Meta!» 
fuſibility alſo ſo far ſurpaſſes that of any other metallic bſation. 


matter, that it is not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from 
all, and to give it a diſtinct claſs, We have enume- 
rated, therefore, in all, 15 metallic ſubſtances ; four 


of which were unknown to the ancients, namely, pla- 


tina, regulus of cobalt, of manganeſe, and nickeſ. 
As chemiſts can compound bodies by being ca- 
pable cf ſeparating the principles of ſuch bodies, and 


even of reuniting their principles ſo as to "reproduce 
elſe than natural combinations of 


ſuch compounds as they were originally ; and as hi- 
therto they have not been able to accompliſh any ſuch 
decompoſition upon the perfect metals: hence, if ail 
the other metallic ſubſtances were equally unalterable, 
we ſhould be very far from having certain notion; 
concerning metals in general: but it we except gold, 
ſilver, and platina, all the other metallic matters are 
ſuſceptible of decompoſition and of recompoſition, at 
leaſt to a certain degree; and experiments of this kind 
have thrown much light on the ſubject. | 


We may obſerve, that even if we had nct been. 


able to decompoſe any metallic ſubſtance, we might 
ſill, by reflecting on the eſſential properties of me- 
tals, diſcover ſufficiently well the nature of their 
principles. | | 

The ſolidity, the conſiſtence, and eſpecially the gra- 
vity, which they poſſeſs in a degree ſo ſuperior to all 
other bodies, would not have allowed us to doubt 
that the earthy element, of which theſe are the charac- 


teriſtical properties, enters largely into their compo- 


ſition, and makes their baſis. 


The facility with which they combine with a'moft 


all inlammable matters, and with all thoſe which have 


great affinity with phlogiſton, ſuch as acids; joined to 


their incapacity of being allayed with meagre matters 
that are purely earthy or purely watery, which have 


no diſpoſition to unite with phlogiſton; would alſo 
have furniſhed very ſtrong motives to believe, that the 


inflammable principle enters largely into the compo- 
ſition of metals. ; 

The deſtructible metals preſent exactly the ſame 
phenomena as all other bodies containing the infam- 
mabie principle do, in the ſtate of combuition. When 


expoſed to fire, without acceſs of air, that is, in cloſe 


veilels, they become red-hot, melt, or ſublime, accord- 
ing to their nature: but they receive no alteration in 
their compoſition from fire applied in this manner, and 
they are afterwards found to be exactly in the ſame 
In this reſpect, they reſemble perfect. 
ly all bodies which contain no other inflammable 
matter than pure phlogiſton. 

But when imperfect metals are expoſed to fire, 
with acceſs ot air, as, for inſtance, under a muffle 
in a furnace which is made very hot, then they burn 
more or leſs ſenſibly, as their inflammable principle 
is more or leſs abundant, or more or leſs combined. 
Some of them, as iron and zine, burn with a very 
hvely and brilliant flame; but this flame is of the ſame 
nature as that of charcoal, of ſulphur, of all bodies, 
the combuſtible principle of which is pure phlogiiton, 


and is not in an oily ſtate, that is, furniſhes no ſoot ca- 


pable of blackening. 
The imperfet metals detonate with nitre, and 


their phlogiſton is conſumed by this method much 
5 | | more 
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vor vietal- more quickly and completely than by ordinary cal- 
liſation. cjpation or combuſtion. Their flame is alſo much 
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more lively and brilliant: and ſome of them, as iron 
and zinc, are uſed in compoſitions for fireworks from 


\ 


their very vivid and beautiful flame. 


Nitre is alkaliſed by theſe metallic detonations ex- 
actly in the fame manner as in its detonation by 

Laſtly, imperfe& metals being treated with acids 
which have an affinity with phlogiſton, that is, with 
the vitriolic and nitrious acids, and deprived by theſe 
acids of a more or lefs conſiderable part of their in- 
flammable principle; they give a ſulphureous quality 


to vitriolic acid, and are even capable of producing ſul- 


- 


phur Fünf 
Although the experiments now mentioned were the 
only proofs of the exiſtence of an inflammable principle 
in metallic ſubſtances, they would be ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it inconteſtably. But we ſhall ſee, when we 
continue to examine the phenomena attending the de- 
compoſition of metals, that thoſe are not the only 
If the inflammable matter which ſhows itſelf ſo evi- 
dently in the burning of metals, is really one of their 
conſtituent parts, their eſſential properties muſt beat 
tered in proportion to the quantity of it taken from 
them: and this evidently happens upon ti ial: for the 


reſiduum of metallic matters, after calcination, departs. 


from the metallic character, and approaches to the na- 


ture of mere earth. The opacity, brilliancy, ductility, 


gravity, fuſibility, volatility, in a word, all the pro- 


perties by which metallic ſubſtances differ from ſimple 


earths, diminiſh or entirely diſappear, by taking from 
them their inflammable principle ; ſo that when their 
calcination has been carried as far as is poſſible, they 
reſemble mere earths, and have no longer any thing in 
common with metals. Theſe earths can no longer be 
combined with acids or with metals, but are capable of 
uniting with pure earths. They are then called calxes 
or metallic earths. See CHEMISTRY. © 8 
We muſt obſerve concerning the decompoſition of 
metals, 1. That when a fmall quantity of inflammable 
principle is taken from metal, only a ſmall quantity 
of calx is formed, and the remaining part continues in 
the metallic ſtate: hence, as the portion of calcined 
matter can no longer remain united with that which 
is deſtroyed, it ſeparates in form of ſcales from the 
ſarface of the metal when the calcination has been 
performed without fuſion, as generally happens to iron 
and to copper: or theſe ſcales float upon the ſurface 
of the melted matter when the calcination is perform- 
ed during fuſion, becauſe the calx is Ipecifically light- 
er than the metal; as happens to the very fuſible me- 
tals, as tin, lead, and moſt of the ſemimetals. 
2. The imperfe& metals are not all equally eaſily 
and completely calcinable. © In general, as much of 
their phlogiſton may be eaſily taken from them, as is 
ſufficient to deprive them of their metallic properties; 
but the remaining portion of their phlogiſton cannot 
be ſo eaſily driven off, Some of them, as copper, 
reſiſt the firſt calcination more than the reſt; and 
others, as lead and biſmuth, may be very eaſily calci- 
ned, but only to a certain degree, and retain always 
obſtinately the laſt portions of their inflammable prin- 
ciple ; laſtly others, as tin and regulus of antimony, 


: . 
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may not only be eaſily and quickly calcined, but alſo o 


much more completely. All the other metals partake 
more or lefs of the properties relating to their calct- 
nation. In genera}, if we except the labours cf al. 
chemiſts, which are not much to be depended upon, 


we have not yet made all the proper efforts to arrive at 


a perfe& calcination of the ſeveral metallic ſubſtances; 
which however is abſolutely neceſſary, before we can 
arrive at a complete knowledge of the nature of their 
'earths, as we'ſhall afterwards ſe. 
When metallic earths have loft but little of their 


phlogiſton, and are expoſed to ſtrong fire, they melt, 


and are reduced to compact maſſes, fill heavy and 
opake; although much lels ſo than the metals, and al- 
ways brittle and abſolutely unmalleable. If the calei- 
nation has been more perfect, the metallic carths are 
{till fuſible by fire, but leſs eaſily, and covertible into 


brittle and tran{parent maſſes poſſeſſed of all the pro- 


perties of glaſs, and are accordingly called metallic 
claſſes. Theſe glaſſes do not poſſeſs any of the pro- 
perties of their metals, excepting that they are ſpeci- 
tically heavier than other glaſſes, that they are capable 
of being attacked by acids, and that the glaſſes of the 
ſemimetals are ſomewhat leſs fixed than unmetallic 


glaſſes. Laſtly, When the calcination' of metals has 
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best carried to its greateſt height, their earths are ab- 


ſolutely fixed, and unfuſible in the fire of our furnaces, 
and poſſeſs no longer the ſolubility in acids by which 
metals are charaferifed. _ | A eo 


\*. 'Theſe are the principal * which metals ſuffer 
They are thus changed 


by loſing their phlogiſton. 
into ſubſtances which have no properties but thoſe 6f 
earth. This is 'a certain proof that the inflammable 
principle is one of their conſtituent parts. But we have 
alſo other proofs of this important truth. The reduc- 
tion of metallic calxes into metal, by the addition of 
phlogiſton alone, completes the proof; and the whole 
forms one of the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory demon- 
ſtrations in all the ſciences. This reduction is effec- 
ted in the following manner ET 

If che earth of a metal be mixed with any inflam- 
mable matter, which either is or can be changed into 


the ſtate of coal, together with ſome ſalt capable of 


facilitating fuſion, but which, from its quantityor qua- 
lity, is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; 
and if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fuſion 


promoted by a fire gradually raiſed ; than an efferve- 


ſcence will happen, accompanied with a hifling noiſe, 
which continues a certain time, during which the fire 
15 not to be increaſed ; afterwards, when the whole has 
been well fuſed, and the crucible taken from the fire 
and cooled, we ſhall find at the bottom, upon break- 
ing it, the metal, the earth of which was employed for 
the operation, poſſeſſed of all the properties which it 
had before calcination and reduction. OY 
We cannot doubt that this transformation of an 
earthy ſubſtance into a metal, is ſolely cauſed by 


the phlogiſton paſſing from the inflammable matter to 


the metallic earth. For, firſt, in whatever manner and 
with whatever fabſtance metallic earths be treated, 
they cannot be ever reduced into metals without a con- 


currence of ſome ſubſtance containing pblogiſton. 


'2dly, The nature of the ſubſtance which is to furniſh 
phlogiſton is quite indifferent, becauſe this principle fs 
the ſame in all bodies containing it. gdly, If, after 
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the operation, the ſubſtance furniſhing the phlogiſton 
be examined, we ſhall find that it has loſt as much of 


that principle as the metallic earth has received. See 
Putodis rox. | 


The ſacts related concerning the decompoſition and 


the recompoſition of metals, prove inconteſtably that 
they are all compoſed of _ and phlogiſton. 


we do not yet certainly know whether theſe two be 


the only principles of metals. We might affirm this, 
if we could produce metals by combining phlogiſtm 


. with ſome matter which is certainly known to be ſimple 


earth. But this hitherto has not been accompliſhed ; 
for if we try to treat any earth, which has never been 


metallic, with inflammable matters, we ſhall perceive 


that the ſimple earths are not combinable with phlogi- 


| Ron ſo as to form metals. We ſhall even perceive that 


the metallic earths reſiſt this combination, and are in- 


capable of reduction into metal, when they have been 


ſo much calcined as very nearly to approximate the na- 


ture of ſimple earths. 


Theſe conſiderations, added to this, that we cannot 


eaſily conceive how, trom only two certain principles, 
ſo many very different compounds as the ſeveral me- 


tallic ſubſtances are, ſhonld reſult, are capable of indu- 

cing a belief that ſome other principle is added to theſe 

two already mentioned in the compoſition of metals. 
Many great chemiſts, and particularly Becher and 


Stahl, ſeem to be of this opinion. Chiefly from the 


experiments concerning the mercurification of metals, 


they believe that this third principle exiſts copiouſly 


in mercury; that it is of a mercurial nature; that it 


alſo exiſts in marine acid, to which it gives its ſpecific 


character; that, by extracting this mercurial principle 


from marine acid, or any other body containing it co- 


piouſly, and by combining it with ſimple earths, theſe 
may acquire a metallic character, and be rendered cap- 


able of receiving phlogiſton, and of being completely 
metalliſed. 


Theſe chemiſts admit alfo, and with probability, a 
different proportion of metallic principles in the ſeve- 
ral metals; and believe, that particularly the principle 
which they call mercurial earth, exiſts more copiouſly 


nnd ſenſibly in certain metals than in others. The moſt 


mercurial metals, according to them, are mercury, fil- 
ver, lead, and arſenic. Molt chemiſts diſtinguiſh them 


from the other metals, which they call white metals, 


lunar metals, or mercurial metals. 
All theſe conſiderations being united, and others too 


many to be mentioned, give ſome probability to the 
exiſtence of the mercurial principle in metals. We muſt 


however azknowledge, that the exiſtence of this prin- 


eiple is merely probable; and, as Stahl obſerves, is 


from each other very evidently by the properties pe- 


not nearly ſo well demonſtrated as that of the inflam. 
mable principle: we may even add, that we have ſtrong 
motives to doubt of its exiſtence. . r 
To produce metals artificially has juſtly been reck- 
oned one of the moſt difficult problems in chemiſtry. 
Metallic ſubſtances, although they reſemble each 
other by their general properties, differ nevertheleſs 


culiar to each, Do theſe differences proceed from 
the different proportion, and from the more or leſs in- 


timate connection of the inflammable principle with 


. the earthy principle, ſuppoſing that this latter ſhould 
be eſſentially the ſame in all metals? or ought they to 
be attributed to the difference of earths, which in that 
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caſe would be diſtin& and peculiar to each metal? or, Of Metal- 
laſtly, do metals differ from each other, both by the lifat.on, 


nature of their earths, and by the proportion and in- 
timacy of connection of their principles? All theſe 
things are entirely unknown ; and we may ealily per- 
ceive, that till they are known, we cannot diſcover 


what method to purſue in our attempts to accomplith 


the combinations we are now treating of. 

The moſt eſſential point then is, to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the true nature of the earths which are in me- 
tals; and the only method of arriving at this know- 


ledge is, by reducing them to their greateſt ſimplicity 


by a perfect calcination. But this cannot be accom- 
pliſhed bat by long and difficult operations. We have 


ſeen above, that all metals are not calcinable with 
equal eaſe ; that the perfect metals have not been hi- 


therto calcined truly by any proceſs; and that, in ge- 
neral, the laſt portions of phlogiſton adhere very 
ſtrongly to calcinable-metals. | 

Some metals, however, as tin and regulus of anti- 
mony, may be eaſily calcined ſo as to be rendered irre- 
ducible. 


might obtain their earths fo pure, that all their eſſen- 


tial properties may be diſcovered, by which they might 


be eaſily compared together. This compariſon would 


decide whether their nature bz eſſentially different or 
not. 


If they were found to be compoſed of earths eſſen · 


tially the ſame, we might next proceed to compare me- 
tallic with unmetallic earths. If the former were found 


ſimilar to ſome of the latter kind, we ſhould be then 


aſſured that the earth of metals is not peculiar to them, 
and that ordinary unmetallic earths are ſuſceptible of 
metalliſation. From ſome late experiments, it was 
imagined that lime and magneſia alba were capable of 
being converted into metallic ſubſtances, but the pro- 
ceſſes are now found to be erroneous, | 

The greater the number of metals operated upon, 
the more general and certain the conſequences reſult- 


ing from theſe would be: ſo that, for inſtance, if the 


operation were extended to all calcinable metals; and 
if the reſult of each of theſe operations were, that the 
calxes, when perfectly dephlogiſticated, do not differ 
from each other, and are ſimilar to earths already 
known ; we might conclude from analogy, and we 
ſhould be a fee x certain, that the earths of the perfect 
metals are alſo of the ſame nature. 

They who know the extent and difficulties of che- 
mical operations, will eaſily perceive that this would 
be one of the moſt conſiderable. Nevertheleſs, after 


having determined this eſſential point, we ſhould only 


have done half our work: For a knowledge of the 


nature of the earth of metals, and where it is to be 


found, would not be ſufficient; we muſt further en- 
deavour to find a method of combining with this earth 
a ſufficient quantity of phlogiſton, and in a manner 


ſufficiently intimate, that a metal might be formed by 


ſuch a combination. But this ſecond diſficulty is per- 
haps greater than the former. ; 

We muſt obſerve here, that ſome famous chemical 
proceſſes have been conſidered by many as metalliſa- 
tions, but which are really not ſo. Such is Becher's 
famous experiment of the minera arenaria tua, 
by which that chemiſt propoſed to the States-General 
to extract gold from any kind of ſand. Such alſo is 
the proceſs of Becher and of Geoffroy, to obtain iron 

1 from 


By carrying the calcination till further, we 
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Of Metal ſrom all clays hy treating them with linſeed cil in cloſe 


lifution. veſſels. In theſe, a; d many other ſuch proceſſes, we 


only obtain metat that was already formed. Every 
earth and ſand, as the intelligent and judicious Cra- 
mer obſerves, contains ſo me particles of gold. Clays 
do not commonly contain iron ready formed; but all 
ok them contain a ferruginous earth, naturally dil- 
poſed to metalliſation, (See Cray.) Accordi .gly we 


muſt conclude, that, by Mr Geoffroy's experiment, 


iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produced. 

The great difficulties which occur in attempting to 
give a metallic quality to ſimple earths have induced 
a belief, that the nature of metals ready formed 
might be more eaſily changed, and the leſs perfect 
brought to a more perfect ſtate. To effect this, 


which is one of the principal objects of alchemy, and 


is called tranſmutation, numberleſs trials have been 
made. | 


ſtances, we eannot decide whether tranſmutation be 
polſible or not. In fact, if each metallic ſubſtance 


earths of the others, and conſequently if the differ- 


ences of metals proceed from the differences of their 
earths ; then, as we cannot change the eſſential pro- 


perties of any ſimple ſubſtance, tranſmutation of metals 
mult be impoſſible. But if the earths and other princi- 


ples of metals be eſſentially the ſame, it they be combi- 
ned in different proportio.:s only, and more or leſs 


ſtrictly united, and it this be the only cauſe of the ſpe- 
cific difference of metals; we then ſee no impoſſibility 


in their tranſmutation. | 
Whatever be the cauſe of the differences of metals, 


their tranſmutation ſeems to be no leſs difficult than 
the production of a new metallic ſabſtance ; and per- 


haps it is even more difficult. Alchemiſts believe that 


tranſmutation is poſſible, and they even affirm that 
they have effected it. They begin by ſuppoſing that 


all metals are compoſed of the ſame principles; and 


that the imperfect metals do not differ from gold and 
ſiiver, but becauſe their principles are not ſo well 
combined, or becauſe they contain heterogeneous mat- 
ters. We have then only theſe two faults to remedy, 
which, as they ſay, may be done by a proper coction, 
a d by ſeparating the pure from the impure. As we 
- have but very vague and ſuperficial notions concerning 
the cauſes of the differences of metals, we confeſs that 
e cannot make any reaſonable co1jeture upon this 
matter; and we {hall only adviſe thoſe who would 
proceed npon good principles, to determine previouſly, 


it metals have each a peculiar earth, or only dne com- 


mon to them all. In the ſecond place, if it ſhonld be 
demos ſtrated that the earthy principle is the ſame in 


all metals, and if that be demonſtrated as clearly as 


the identity of the inflammable principle in metals is 
proved; they mult then determine whether theſe two 
be the only principles in metals, whether the mercu- 
ral prineiple exiſts, and whether it be eſſential to all 
metals or to ſome only, and what is the proportion 
et thoſe two or three principles in the ſeveral metallic 
ſubſtunces. When we ſhall clearly underſtand theſe 
principal objects, we may then be able to determine 


concerning the poſſibility of tranſmutation; and if the 


pollibility ſhould be affirmed, we ſhall then begin to 
diſcover the road which we ought to purſue. 


or water. 
that they contain a ſaline principle. If that were true, 
But 


- diſcover any ſaline property. We 
except arſenic, and even its regulus, tFeſe being ſin- 


As we have not any certain knowledge of 
what occaſions the ſpecific differences of metallic ſub- 


cultly to be procured. 


quantity of it. 


ciple enters into the compoſition” of metals than thoſe 
abovementioned : no veſtige is perceptible of either air 
Some. chemiſts have nevertheleſs advanced 


they would alſo contain a watery principle. B. 
all the experiments adduced to prove this opinion are 


Part. I. 


We have no reaſon to believe that any other prin- Of Metal- 
| y 


lifation. 


7 


either falſe, or only ſhow the prefence of ſome ſaline 


preg extraneous to the metals, or contained un- 


nown to the chemiſts in the ſubſtances employed in 


# 


the experiments. For metals perfectly pure, ſubject- 


ed to all trials with ſubſtances which do not contain 


and which cannot produce any thing ſaline, do not 


uſt However 


gular ſubſtances, in which the ſaline are as ſenſible as 


the metallic properties. Eg Oe 2 AR 
- Arſenic ſeems to be one of thoſe intermediate ſub- 


ductions betwixt two different kinds, and which par- 


take of the properties of each kind. Arſenic thus placed 
have its peculiar earth, eſſentially different from the 


betwixt metallic and ſaline ſubſtances has propertics 


common to both theſe kinds of ſubſtances, without be- 


ing either entirely a metal or ſalt. See ARsENIc. 


ſtances which nature has placed in almoſt all its pro- 


As water ſeems to act to a certain degree upon iron, 


even without the concurrence of air, as the operation 


of martial eibiobs ſhows, we might thence ſuſpect 


ſomething ſaline in that metal. Nevertheleſs, what 


happens in that operation has not been ſo well explain- 
ed, that any certaia conſequenc:s can be deduced. 


1. The water employed ought to be perfectly pure; 
that is, diſtilled rain-water. 


ought alſo to be perfectly pure, and ſuch is very difh- 
|. 3. The operation ought to be 
performed in a bottle-accurately cloſed, that we may 
be aſſured that the air contributes nothing to the action 
upon the iron. 4. After the water has remained a 
long time, ſuppoſe a year, upon the iron, it ought 
to be carefully. filtrated and examined, to alcer- 
tain whether it really has diſſolved any part of the 
metal. | 45. . 


2. The iron employed 


In the mean time, we may conclude that metals do 


not ſeem to contain any ſaline principle. And when 
we conſider well their general properties, they ſeem 
to be nothing elſe than earths combined more or leſs 
intimately with a large quantity of phlogiſton. Al- 
though we can demonſtrate that their -mflammab!e 
principle is not in an oily ſtate, and that it is pure 
phlogiſton, they have nevertheleſs an oily appearance, 
in this circumſtance, that they adhere no more than 
oils to earthy and aqueous ſubſtances and that they 


always afſume a globular a bd: when ſupported by 


theſe ſubſtances entirely free from phlogiſton. 
This reſemblance is fo ſenſible, that chemiſts, be- 
fore they knew the nature of phlogiſton, believed that 


metals contained an oily and fat matter. The cauſe of 


this quality of metals is the quantity of phlogiſton 
which they contain. Sulphur, phoſphorus, oils, and 
even fats, have this appearance merely from the in- 
flummable principle which enters into their compoſi- 
tion: for this property is communicated by that prin- 


ciple to every compound which contains a certain 


See PHLOGISTON. 


When the phlogiſton combines copiouſly and inti- 


mately with earthy matters ſo as to ſorm metals, it 


probably 
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of Metal- probably ſo diſpoſes them, that the primitive inte- 
lifation. grant parts of the new compound, that is, of the 
metal, approximate and touch each other much more 
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texture be equally compact, are no Is capable of r. Of Metal- 
ceiving a poliſh than hard metals. Some hard metal. Iten 
lic allays have been found to be leſs liable to tarniſh 


than the integrant parts of ſimple earths can. This 


is proved by the great denſity or ſpecific gravity, and 
other general properties, of metals. | 

In fact, as we cannot conceive that a body ſhould 
be tranſparent, unleſs it have pores and interſtices 
through which' rays of light can paſs; therefore the 


more denſe. a body is, that is, the fewer ſuch inter- 


ſtices it has, the leſs tranſparent it will be; ſo that the 
' denſeſt bodies ought to be the moſt opaque as in metals. 
The diſpoſition of the pores of bodies contributes alſo 
much to their greater or leſs tranſparency ; and bodies, 
the pores of which are continned and ſtraight, are 
more tranſparent than thoſe whoſe pores are inter- 
rupted, tranſverſe, or oblique ; fo that a body may 
be much more tranſparent than another which is leſs 
denſe, as we ſee- that glaſs is more tranſparent than 
charcoal. But when other circumſtances are equa], 


the denſeſt bodies are the moſt opaque. 'Therefore the 


opacity of bodies is proportionable to their denſity, 
and to the deviation of their pores from right and pa- 
rallel line. | | Rs hs SOS: 
From the great opacity of metals, they probably 
poſſeſs both theſe qualities in an eminent degree. We 
have ſeen, at the beginning of this article, that the 
luſtre of metals, and their property of reflecting light 
much better than any other ſubſtance, are neceſſary 
conſequences of their opacity. This is alſo ſelf-evi- 
dent, becauſe the fewer rays any body can tranſmit, 
the more it mult reflect. | 5 
Laſtly, the ductility of metals proceeds alſo from 
their denſity, from the diſpoſition of their pores, and 
from the action of latent heat; for even the moſt 
brittle bodies, ſuch as glaſs, ſealing-wax, &c. become 
ductile by heat. The ſoftneſs, fuſibility, and volatility, 
of which all metals partake more or leſs, and which 
many of them poſſeſs in a ſuperior degree, being pro- 
perties entirely contrary to thoſe of the earthy prin- 
ciple, probably proceed from the inflammable prin- 
ciple. EEK 2 | 
The order in which metals compared with each 
other poſſeſs moſt eminently their principal properties, 
is the ſame as that in which they are here enumerated, 
beginning always with that metal in which the pro- 
perty is moſt conſiderable. ER. | 
1. Specific gravity or denſity. Platina, gold, mercu- 
ry, lead, filver, copper, iron, and tin. 
2. Opacity. We cannot well compare metals with 

each other in this reſpect, becauſe it is ſo confiderable 
in all, that it ſeems complete. If, however, they dif- 


fer in this reſpect, the ſame order will ſerve for opacity 
as for denſity. 


3. Metallic luſire or brilliancy. The ſame obſerva- 


tion which was made concerning the laſt mentioned 
property is applicable to this alſo. We mu, how- 


ever, obſerve, that as by poliſh bodies are rendered 


brighter, and that as whiteneſs contributes much to 
the reflection of light, the whiteſt and hardeſt metals 
therefore reflect beſt. Hence according to Mr Mac- 
quer, platina ought to be placed firſt; and then iron, 
or rather ſteel, ſilver, gold, copper, tin, lead. : 
Hardneſs of metals may contribute much to the du- 
ration of their poliſh ; but certainly ſoft metals, if their 


= 


than ſofter compounds, and have for this reaſon allo 
been chiefly uſed for ſpeculums. The property cf re- 
flecting light ſeems chief} to depend on the cloſenc!s 
of the particles or on the denſity, on the ftmoothnel(; 
of the ſurface, and on the colour being moſt ſimilar tn 


the colour of the light to be reflected. The white 


metals, ſilver, mercury, tin, reflect light more abun- 
dantly than others. Gold, being the denſeſt metal next 


to platina, and perhaps becauſe the colour of folar 


light has a ſlightly yellowith tinge, does alſo reflect 
light very copiouſly. Hence ſpeculums made of leat- 
gold have been found to be very powerful. Iron or 

eel reflects much leſs light than any of the above- 
mentioned metals, although Mr Macquer has conſi- 
dered it as capable of a greater reflective power. Pla- 
tina is generally in ſo ſmall grains, that its reflective 
power cannot eaſily be determined. The preciſ- de- 
grees of that power which ought to be aſſigned to 


each of the abovementioned metals, cannot without 


accurate experiments be aſcertained. Perhaps, how 
ever, their reflective powers will be found to be more 
nearly in the following order, than in that abovemen- 
tioned from Mr Macquer. 
gold, copper, iron, lead. | 

4. Dudility, Gold, ſilver, copper, iron, tin, lead. 
The ductility of mercury and that of platina are not 
yet determined. | | 

5. Hardneſs. Iron, platina, copper, filver, gold, tin, 
and lead, TN | | 

6. Tenacity. By tenacity we underſtand the force 
with which the integrant parts of metals reſiſt their 
ſeparation. This force appears to be in a compound 
ratio of their ductility and hardneſs. The compara- 
tive tenacity of metals is meaſured by the weight 
which wires of the ſame diameter, made of the ſeveral 
metals, can ſuſtarn without breaking. Gold is the 
moſt tenaciovs ; then iron, copper, filver, tin, lead. 
The tenacity of mercury is unknown ; that of pla- 


tina is not yet determined, but is probably conſider- 


able. | 

7. Fuſibility. Mercury, tin, lead, ſilver, gold, cop- 
per, iron, and laſtly platina, which cannot be fuſed by 
the greateſt fire of our furnaces, but only by the folar 
focus, or by a fire excited by dephlogiſticated air. 


Sect. II. Of Mines and Ores in genera!. 


Tus ſubſtances found naturally combined with me- 
tals in the earth, are, particularly ſulphur and arſenic, 
ſometimes ſeparately, but generally conjointly. Me- 
tals combined with theſe ſubſtances are called meza/: 
mineraliſed by ſulphur, or by arſenic, or by ſulphur and 
arſenic ; and theſe matters are called minera/;fing ſub- 
ſtances. 0 

Beſides the ſulphur and arſenic with which metals 
are ſtrictly combined in the mineral ſtate, they are alſo 
pretty intimately combined with earthy ſubſtances, of 
different natures, 'and more or leſs divided. 

* Theſe different matters united together form maſſes 


which are compact, heavy, brittle, and frequently poſ- 


ſeſſed of much metallic luſtre. Theſe ſubſtances are 
properly called ores, or the matter of mines. 


CI" 


Silver, quickſilver, tin, 


Theſe 


Of Mines 


Tl;eſe ores are found in earths and ſtones of different 


and Orcs. kinds, as ſands, flints, cryſtals, ſlates, indurated clays, 


according to the ground in which they are contained. 


But two kinds of ſtones in particular ſeem to accom- 
pany ores; and have therefore been conſidered by ſe- 
veral mineralogiſts as matrixes in which metals are 
ſormed. One of theſe ſtones is a kind of cryſtal, ge- 


nerally white, milky, and ſemi-opague, flriking tire 
tis 


with Reel, and of the claſs of vitriſiable earths, 
called Quartz. 


The other ſtone is leſs hard, which does not” ſtrike 


fire with Reel, and is ſometimes milky like quartz; 
ſometimes tranſparent and of different colours ; con- 
fiſting of rhomboidal cryſtals, which are compoſed of 
plates and faces. This ſtone becomes more ſoft and 


triable by being expoſed to fire. It is called /par, Spar 


e the ore. 


is more like to gypſeous ſtones than to any other, but 
it differs from gypſeous ſtones in poſſeſſing a much 
greater denſity. Some ſpars are ſo heavy, that they 


exceed in this reſpect all other ſtones. See Srar. 


Theſe earthy and ſtony ſubſtances form the matrix 

Ores are natural compounds, containing metals al- 
layed with different ſubſtances. 

Excepting gold, and a very | 
of the other metals found in ſome places ſo pure as to 
poſſeſs all their characteriſtie properties, nature exhi- 
bits to us metals and ſemimetals differently allayed not 
only with each other, but alſo with ſeveral heteroge- 
neous ſubſtances, which ſo alter and diſguile their qua- 


lities, that in this ſtate they cannot ſerve for any of the 


purpoſes for which they are proper when they are ſuf- 
ficiently pure. | 8 

Ores conſiſt, 1. Of metallic ſubſtances calcined ; or, 
2. Of theſe ſubſtances combined with other matters, 
with which they are ſaid to be mineraliſelt. 

Calcined metallic ſubſtances, or calciform ores, are 
metallic ſubſtances deprived of phlogiſton, and in the 
ſtate of a calx or metallic earth. Such are all ſerru- 
ginous ochres, which are calces of iron. 

Mineraliſed ores, are, 1. Simple, containing only one 
metallic ſubſtance z or, 2. Compound, containing two or 
more metallic ſubſtances. ES 
Of the ſimple, and alſo of the compound ores, four 
kinds may be diſtingviſhed. 


1. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſabſlances mineraliſed” 


by ſulphur, Such is the lead-ore called galena, com 


poſed of lead and ſulphur. 


2. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mixeraliſed 
by arſenic. Such is the white pyrites, containing iron 
and arſenic. | 
3. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed 
by ſulphur and by arſenic. Such is the red ſilver - ore, con- 
taining ſilver, arſenic, and ſulphur. 

4. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed 
by ſaline matters. Such are the native vitrialt. Such 
alſo is probably the corneous filver-ore, which, accord» 
ing to Mr Cronſtedt's opinion, is a luna cornea, or ſil- 


ver combined with marine acid. Of this kind of ores, 
or native metallic ſalts, is perhaps the ſedative /alt of 


borax, which from Mr Cadet's experiments, publiſhed 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for the year 
1766, is conjectured to be copper combined with ma- 
Tine acid, and which has been ſaid to be found native. 
To this claſs alſo may be referred the filver mineraliſed 
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ſmall quantity ef cath. 


by at allalne 
have diſcovered. 
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ance, Which Mt Von Juſti pretends to 


Of Mines | 
aid Ores. 


Henckel, and after bim Cramer, and the author of 


the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, pretend, that in minera- 
liſed ores, beſides the abovementioned metallic and 


mineraliſing ſubſtances, are alſo contained a metallic 
and an unmetallic earth. But Wallerius affirms, that 
the exiſtence of ſuch earths cannot be ſhown, and that 


ſulphur is incapable of diffolving unmetallic earths, and 


even, the calces of all metallic ſubſtances, excepting - 


thoſe of lead, bifmuth, and nickel. 
Metals and 
places. 


and chiefly at the flexures of theſe : ſuch are the au- 


metalliferous ores are found in various 


I. Under water ; in beds of rivers, lakes, and feas, 


riferous and ferrugineous fands, grains of native gold, 


ochres, and fragments of ores waſhed from mines. 

I. Diffo/ved in water { ſuch are the vitriolic waters 
containing iron, copper, or zinc. To | 
* Upon the ſurface of the earth. Such are many 
ochres ; metalliferous ſtones, ſands, and clays ; and 


lumps of ores. Mr Gmelin ſays, that in the northern 


parts of Aſia ores are almoſt always found upon or 
near the ſurface of the ground. 


IV. Under the furface of the earth. When the quan- 
tity of theſe collected in one place is conſiderable, it is 


called a mine. | 
Subterranean metals and 
ſed in different places. 
1. Some are infixed in ſlones and earths, forming no- 
dules or pots diverſely coloured. 
2. Some are equably and uniformly diffuſed through 


ores are differently diſpe- 


the ſub/tance of earths and flones, to which they give co- 


lour, denſity, and other properties. Such are the 
vgs part of thoſe earths, ſtones, ſands, clays, cry- 
mals, flints, gems, and fluors, which are coloured. 

3. Some form frata in mountains. Such are the 
ſlates containing pyrites, copper- ore, lead-ore, ſilver- 
ore, or blend. Theſe lie in the ſame direction as the 
ſtrata of ſtones betwixt which they are placed; but 
they differ ſrom the ordinary ſtrata in this circum- 
ſtance, that the thickneſs of different parts of the ſame 
metalliferous ſtratum is often very various; whereas 
the thickneſs of the ſtony ſtrata is known to be gene- 
rally very uniform, 

4. Fragments of ores are frequently found accumu- 
lated in certain ſubterranean cavities, in fiſſures of 
mountains, or interpoſ:d betwixt the ſtrata of the 
earth. Theſe are looſe, unconnected, frequently in- 


volved in clay, and not accreted to the contiguous | 


rocks or ſtrata immediately, nor by intervention of 
ſpar or of quartz, as the ores found in veins are. 
Tin and iron mines are frequently of the kind here de- 
ſcribed. | | | 

5. Large entire maſſes of ores. ſometimes found. 
in the ſtony ſtrata of mountains. Theſe are improperly 
called accumulated veins, becauſe their length, relative- 
ly to their breadth and depth, is not conſiderable. 

6. Some inſtances are mentioned of entire mountains 
conſiſting of ore. Such is the mountain Taberg in 
Smoland ; and ſuch are the mountains of Kerunavara 
and Luoſavara in Lapland, the former of which is. 
1400 perches long and too perches broad. Theſe: 


e 


mountains conſiſt of iron-ore. | 
7. Laſtly, and chiefly, metals and ores are found in 
| oblong. 


Seck. HI. 
Of Pyrites. oblong tracts, forming maſſes called veint, which lie in 
— the ſtony ſtrata compoſing mountains. See the article 


© 4... Seer. III. Of the Pyritee 


Pynrars is a mineral reſembling the true ores of me- 
| tals, in the ſubſtances of which it is compoſed, in its 
colour or luſtre, in its great weight, and, laſtly, in the 
parts of the earth in which it is found, ſince it almoſt 
always accompanies ores. It is, like ores, compoſed 
of metallic ſubſtances, mineralized by ſulphur or by 
arſenic, or by both theſe matters, and of an unmetal- 
lic earth intimately united with its other principles. 

- Notwithſtanding the conformity of pyrites with ores 
properly ſo called, ſome chemiſts and metallurgiſts di- 
ſtinguiſh-the former from the latter minerals; becauſe 
the proportion and connection of the materials compo- 


ſang the pyrites differ mach from thoſe of ores. Thus, 


although ſometimes pyrites contains more metal than 
ſome ores, yet generally it contains leſs metal, and a 
larger quantity of mineraliſing ſubſtances, ſulphur and 
arſenic, and particularly of unmetallic earth. The 


connection of theſe matters is alſo much ſtronger in all 


pyrites than in ores, and they are accordingly much 
barder; ſo that almoſt every pyrites can ſtrike {parks 
from ſteel. | 


From the above property of ſtriking ſparks from 


ſteel, they have been called pyrites ; which is a Greek 
word ſignifying fire-flone. Pyrites was formerly uſed 
ſor fire-arms, as we now uſe flints: hence it was called 
carabine-ftone.. It is ſtill named by fome, marcaſite. Per- 
haps no other kind of natural body has received ſo 
many names. Perſons curious to know the other names 
leſs uſed than thoſe-we have mentioned, may find them 
in Henchle's Pyritolagin. We think, with that cele- 
brated chemiſt, that the ſubject has been perplexed by 
this. multiplicity af names; for before his great and 
excellent work, the notions concerning pyrites were 
very confuſed and inaccurate. | | | 
Pyrite differs alſo from ores by its forms and poſi- 
tions in the earth. Although pyritous metals generally 
precede, accompany, and follow veins of ores; they do 
not, properly ſpeaking, themſelves form the oblong 
and continued maſſes called weins, as ores do; but they 
form maſſes ſometimes greater and ſometimes ſmaller, 
but always diſtin& from each other. Large quanti- 
ties of them are often found unaccompamed by ores. 
They are formed in clays, chalk, marles, marbles, pla- 


ſters, alabaſters, lates, ſpars, quartz, granites, cry tals, 
in a word, in all earths and ſtones. y of them are 


alſo tound in pit-coals and other bituminous matters. 
Pyrites is alſo diſtinguiſhable from ores by its luſtre 
and figure ; which is almoſt abrays regular and uniſorm, 
externally or internally, or both. Some ores indeed, 
like thoſe of lead, many ores of ſilver, and ſome others, 
have regular forms, and are in ſome manner cryſtal- 
lized; but this regularity of form is not ſo univerſal 
and ſo conſpicuous in ores as in pyrites. The luſtre 


of pyrites ſeems to be cauſed by its hardneſs, and the i 


regularity of its form by the quantity of mineraliſing 
ſubſtances which it contains. | 

By all theſe marks we may eaſily, and without ana- 
lyſis, diftinguiſh pyrites frora true ores. When we ſee 
2 mineral that is heavy, poſleſſed of metallic luttre, and. 


of any regular form, the maſs of which appeare evi- Of Dyrites- 


dently to be entire, that is, not to have been a frag- 
ment of another maſs, and which is ſo hard as to be 
capable of ſtriking ſparks from ſteel, we may be aſſu- 
red that ſuch a mineral is a pyrites, and not an ore. 

Ihe claſs of pyrites is very numerous, various, and 
extenſive. They differ one from another in the nature 
and proportions of their component parts, in their 
forms, and in their colours. The forms of theſe mi- 


nerals are exceedingly various. No ſolid, regular or 


irregular, can eaſily be conceived, that is not perfectly 
imitated by ſome kind of pyrites. They are ſpheri- 
cal, oval, cylindrical, pyramidal, priſmatical, cubic ; 
they are ſolids with 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. ſides. The 
ſurface of ſome is angular, and conſiſts of many baſes 
of ſmall pyramids ; while their ſubſtance is compoſed 
of theſe pyramids, the points of whick all unite in the 
centre of the maſs, | 

Pyritous minerals differ alſo in their component ſub- 
ſtances. Some of them are called fſulphureous, martia!, 
cupreous, arſenical, as one or other of theſe ſubſtances 
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predominate. We muſt obſerve with Henckel, whoſe 


authority is very great in this ſubject, that in general 
pyrites are martial; as ferruginous earth is the eſ- 
ſential and fundamental part of every pyrites. This 
earth is united with an unmetallic earth, with ſulphur 
or arſenic, or with both theſe matters; in which caſe, 
the ſulptar always predominates over the arſenic, as 
Henckel obſerves. He conſiders theſe as the only eſ- 
ſential principles of pyrites ; and believes that all the 
other matters, metallic or unmetallic, which are found 
in it, are only accidental; amongſt which he even in- 
cludes copper, although ſo much of it exiſts in ſon: e 
kinds of pyrites, that theſe are treated as ores of cop- 


per, and ſometimes contain even polb. of copper each 


quintal. Many other metals, even gold and ſilver, are 
ſometimes combined in pyrites ; but theſe are leſs fre- 
quent, and the precious metals always in very ſmall 
quantities; they are therefore juſtly to be conſidered as 
accidental to pyrites. The different ſubſtances compo- 
ling pyrites ſenſibly affect its colours. Henckel di- 
ſtinguiſhes them in general into three colours, white, 
yellowiſh, or a pale yellow, and yellow. He informs. 
us, that theſe three colours are often ſo blended one 
with another, that they cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


_ unleſs when compared together. 


The white pyrites contain moſt arſenic,. and are fi- 
milar to cobalt and other minerals abounding in arſe- 
nic. The Germans call them miſpiclle, or miſpilt. From: 
and arſenic form the greateſt part of this pyrites. As 
arſenic has the property of whitening copper ; ſome 
pyritous minerals almoſt white, like that of Chemnitz 
in Miſnia, are found to contain 40 pounds of copper 


per quintal, and which are ſo much whitened' by the- 


arſenic, that they are very like white pyrites. But 
Henckel obſerves, that theſe pyritous matters are very 
rare, and are never ſo white as the true white pyrites, 
which is only ferruginous and arſenical. 

_ Yellowiſh pyrites is chiefly compoſed of ſulphur and 
iron, Very little copper and arſenic are mixed with. 
any pyrites of. this colour, and moſt of them contain: 
none of theſe two metallic ſubſtances. This is the moſt. 
common kind of pyrites : it is to be found almoſt every 


where. Its forms are chiefly round, ſpherical, oval, 
flattened, cylindrical ;, and it is compoſed. internally of. 
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Of Pyrites. needles or radii, which unite in che centre, or in the 


— aris of the ſolid. 


any proceſs be reduced to metal. 


Yellow pyrites receives its colour from the copper 
and ſulphur which enter into its compoſition. Its co» 
lour, however, is inelined to a green; but is ſufficiently 


yellow to diſtinguiſh it from the other two kinds of 


pyrites, particularly when they are compared together. 
'To make this compariſon well, the pyrites mult -be 
broken, and the internal ſurfaces mult be placed near 
each other. The reaſon of this precaution is, that the 
evlour of minerals is altered by expoſure to the air. 

Perſons accuſtomed to thoſe minerals can eafily di- 


ſtinguiſh them. The chief difficulty is, to diſtinguiſh 


white pyrites from cobalt and other minerals; Which 


alſo contain ſome copper and much arſenie. 


Hence then we ſee; that arſenic is the cauſe of white- 


neſs in pyrites, and is obtained in every pyrites of 


that colour; that copper is the prineipal cauſe of tlie 


yellow colour of pyrites ; and that every pyrites Which 


is evidently yellow contains copper; that ſulphur and 
iron produce a pale-yellow colour, which is alſo pro- 


duced by copper and arſenic; hence ſome difficulty 


may ariſe in diſtinguiſhing pyrites by its colours. We 
may alſo obſerve, that ſulphur and arſenic, without any 
other ſubſtance, form a yellow compound, as we ſee 
from the example of orpiment or yellow arſenic. Thus, 
although the colours of the pyrites enable us to diſtin- 


| 8 its different kinds, and to know their nature at 


rſt ſight, particularly when we have been accuſtomed 
to obſerve them; yet we cannot be entirely certain 
concerning the true nature of theſe minerals, and even 


of all minerals in general; that is to know preciſely 


the kinds and proportions of their component ſubſtan- 
ces, but by chanical analyſis. and decompoſition. -. 

Beſides the abovementioned matters Which com- 
poſe pyrites, it alſo contains a conſiderable quantity of 
unmetallic earth ; that is, an earth which cannot by 
Henckel, Cramer, 
and all thoſe who have examined this matter, men- 
tion this earth, and prove its exiſtence. 2: 

We ought to obſerve, that this earth is combined 
with the other principles of the pyrites, and not mere- 
ly interpoſed betwixt its parts. It muſt therefore be 
diſtinguiſhed from other earthy and tony matters nux- 
ed accidentally with pyrites, and which do not make 
a part of the pyrites, ſince they may be ſeparated by 
mechanical means, and without dccompoting that mi- 
neral: but the earth of which we now treat is inti- 
mately united with the other conſtituent parts of the 


pyrites, is even a conſtituent part of pyrites, and eſ- 


ſential to the exiſtence of this mineral, and cannot be 
ſeparated but by a total decompoſition of it. 
According to Henckel, this unmetallic earth a- 
bounds much in the white pyrites, ſince he found 
from the analyſes which he made, that the iron, which 
is the only metal exiſting in theſe pyrites, is only about 


roth part of the fixed ſubſtance that remains after the 


arſenic has been expelled by torrefaction or ſublima- 
tion | | KY CCRT 

A much larger quantity of iron is in the pale yel- 
low pyrites, according to, Henckel. The proportion 
of iron is generally about 12 pounds to a_ quintal 
of pyrites, and ſometimes 50 or 60 pounds: this is 


| therefore called martial pyrites. It contains about 


one-Fourth/ of its weight of ſulphur, and the reſt is Of Pyrites, 
„ SFRCGDS $i 13 . | 


unmetallic eartn 


* 


The quantity of unmetallic earth contained in the 


yellow or cupreous pyrites, which are alſo martial, 
ſince, as we have obſerved, iron is an eſſential part of 
every pyrites, has not yet been determined. They 

robably contain ſome of that earth, though perhaps 


eſs of ĩt than the others. 


* 


The nature of this unmetallic earth of pyrites has 


not been well examined. Henckel thinks that it is an 
earth diſpoſed already by nature to metalliſation, but 
not ſufficiently elaborated to be conſidered as wmetal- 
lic earth. This opinion is not improbable; but as 
alum may be obtained from many pyrites, may we not 
ſuſpe@ that this unmetallic earth is of the nature of 
the baſis of alum or argillaceous earth? Perhaps alſo 
this earth is different in different kinds of pyrites. 
The ſubject deſerves to be well examined. 
Although pyrites are not ſo valuable as true ores, 
becauſe in general it contains leſs metal, and but ex- 
ceedingly little of the precious metals; and becauſe its 
metallic contents are ſo difficult to be extracted, that, 


excepting cupreous pyrites, which is called pyritous cop- 


per ore, it is not worked for the ſake of the contain- 
ed metal; yet it is applied to other purpoſes, and fur- 
niſhes us with many uſeful ſubſtances; for from it we 
obtain all our green and blue vitriols, much ſulphur, 
arſenic, and orpiment. See the principal proceſſes: by 
which theſe ſubſtances are extracted from pyrites, under a4 
{ecQionSuzuTInG:of Qua. ht 
As all pyrites contain iron, and moſt of them con- 
tam alio ſulphur ; as the pyrites-moſt frequently fonnd 


contains only. theſe two ſubſtances with the unme- 


tallic earth; and as iron and ſulphur have a ſingular 
action upon each other when they are well mixed to- 
gether. and moiſtened ; hence many kinds of pyrites, 
particularly ; thoſe which contain only the principles 
now mentioned, ſuſtain a ſingular alteration, and even 
a total decompoſition, when expoſed during a certain 
time to the combined action of air and water. The 
moiſture gradually penetrates them, divides and atte- 
nuates their parts; the acid of the ſulphur particularly 
attacks the martial earth, and alſo the unmetallic earth; 
its inflammable principle is ſeparated from it, and is 
diſſipated. While theſe alterations happen, the py- 
rites changes its nature. The acid of the ſulphur 
which is decompoſed, forms with the fixed principles 


of the pyrites, vitriolic, aluminous, and ſelenitic ſalts ; 


ſo that a pyrites, which was once a ſhining, compact, 
very hard mineral, becomes in a certain time a greyiſh, 


ſaline, powdery. maſs, the taſte of which is ſaline, au- 
ſtere, and ſtyptic. | 


. - Laſtly, if this maſs. be lixiviated with water, cryſtals | 


of yitriol, and ſometimes of alum, according to the na- 
ture of the pyrites. employed, may be obtained by eva- 
poration and cryſtallizacion. Tr 398 

This alteration; and ſpontaneous decompoſition- of 
pyrites, is called efloreſcence and vitrioliaation; becauſe 
the pyrites becomes covered with a ſaline powder, and 
becauſe vitriol is always formed. Tbis vitriolization is 
more or leſs quickly accompliſhed in pyrites according 
to its nature. It is a kind of fermentation excited by 
moiſture amongſt the conſtituent parts of theſe. mine- 


rals; and it is ſo violent in thoſe which are moſt diſ- 


.. poſed 


Set 


ol! 
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Of Pynttes, poſed to it, that is, in the pale yellow pytites, which purity of any maſs of gold or-filyer. The former kind Eſfaying of 
ö — contain chiefly ſulphur and iron, that when the quan- is the ſubject of the preſent ſection; the latter is treat- Ores- 


pour and beat may be perceived but alſo the whole 
TRE and burns intenſely. The ſame phenomena are 
obſervable, and the ſame reſults. are formed, by raixing 


1 n. and moiltening a large quantity of fi- 


lings of iron and powdered ſulphur ; which experiment 
Lemeri has made to explain the cauſes of ſubterranean 


* 


fires and volcanoes. . on 
We cannot doubt that, as the earth contains very 


a large maſſes of pyrites of this kind, they muſt ou 
the ſame changes when air and moiſture penetrate the 


cavities containing them; and the beſt natural philoſo- 
phers agree, that very probably this ſurpriſing decom- 
poſition of pyrites is the cauſe! of {ubterranean fires, of 
volcanoes, and of mineral waters, vitriolic, aluminous, 


: — 


ſulphureous, hot and cold. | LS oe” alice 
No other pyrites is ſubject to this ſpontaneous de- 
compoſition when expoſed to humid air, but that which 
is both martial and ſulphureous; that is, the pale- 
yellow pyrites. The arſenical pyrites, or that which 
contains little or no ſulphur, is not changed by expo- 
ſure. to air. This latter kind is harder, heavier, and 
more compact than the former. The pyrites which is 
angular and regularly ſhaped, is chiefly of this kind. 
Mr Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, propoſes to diſtin- 


| gu this kind of pyrites by the name of marcaſite. 
When cut, it may be poliſhed ſo well as to give a luſtre 


almoſt equal to that of diamonds, but without refrac- 


ting or decompoſing the light; for it is perfectly opaque. 


It has been employed ſome years paſt in the manutac- 


ture of toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. and is call- 


ed in commerce. Mar Hs. 
We cannot, however, concur with Mr Macquer 
(from whom the above is taken), in thinking that 
there is ſufficient reaſon for conſidering the minerals 


called pyrites, as a diſtinct claſs of ſubſtances from ores. 


8 * 


They have indeed no mark by which they can certain- 


ly and conſtantly be diſtinguiſhed from theſe. The 
hardneſs or property of ſtriking ignited ſparks from 


ſteel is not common to all the ſubſtances generally call- 


ed pyrites ; for we find ſome of theſe, enumerated by 


 _ mineralogiſts which have not that property. Wallerius 
even mentions a pyrites which contains no iron, altho? 


that metal is thought by Henckel to be eſſential to py- 
rites. The diſtinction of pyrites from ores has been 
chiefly introduced by miners; becauſe the greateſt part 
of the former minerals contain ſo little metal, and ſo 
much of the mineraliſing ſubſtances, ſulphur or arſe- 
nic, that they are ſeldom ſmelted. Nevertheleſs, ſome 
kinds of pyrites are found which contain ſo much eop- 


per, that they are ſmelted with great profit. Accord- 


ingly, ſome later mineralogiſts conſider the cupreous 
yellow pyrites as an ore of copper, the pale-yellow 
martial pyrites as an ore of iron ; aud the white arſe- 
nical pyrites as an ore of arſenic. See Ores of Copper, 


Tron, and of Arſenic, below. 


Sscr. IV. ſaying of Ores in genera. 


. | Es$84ys are chemical operations made in ſmall, to 


determine-the quantity of metal or other matter which 


is contained in minerals; or to diſcover the value or 


Before eſſays of ores can be well made, a preliminary 
knowledge of the nature of the ſeveral metallic mine- 


rals ought to be attained. Each metal has its proper 


and improper ores, which have peculiar characters and 


iy of theſe is considerable, not only a ſulphureous va- ed under the word EssAvs, in the order of the alpha. 


appearances + hence perſons accuſtomed to ſee them, 


know pretty neatly by the appearance, weight, and 


other obvious qualities, what metal is contained in a 


mineral. A good eſſayer ought to be very intelligent 


in this matter, that be may at once know what the 
proper operations are which are requilite to the eſſay 
of any given mineral. 

As metals are very unequally diſtributed in their 


ores, wie ſhould be apt to make falſe and deceitful eſ- 


ſays, if we did not uſe all poſſible precautions that tlie 


proportionable quantity of metal produced by an effay 


ſhall be nearly the medium contained in the whole 
ore. This is effected by taking pieces of the mi- 
.neral from the ſeveral veins of the mine if there be 


ſeveral, or from different places of the ſame vein. 


All theſe minerals are to be ſhaken together with 
their matrixes. The whole is to be well mixed to- 
gether, and a convenient quantity of this mixture is 
to be taken for the eſſay. This is called the /tting 


a of the Die. | 


As eſſays, particularly the firſt, are generally made 
in ſmall, eſſayers have very ſmall weights correſponding 
to the weights uſed in the great ; that is, to the quin- 
tal or hundred pounds weight, to pounds, ounces, 


drams, &c. The eſſay quintal and its ſubdiviſions 
vary according to the difference of weights in diffe- 
rent countries; and this occaſions ſome confuſion 


when theſe weights are to be adjuſted to each other. 
Tables of theſe weights are found in treatiſes of eſ- 
ſaying; and particularly in that written by Schlut- 
ter, and tranſlated and rendered more complete by 
Hellot, which contains all the details neceſſary for 
the ſubject. | | 15 
The cuſtom is to take, for the eſſay quintal, a real 
weight of a gros, or a dram, which in France is equal 
to 2 grains; but as the whole dram repreſents 100 


pounds, each grain repreſents a pound and a fraction 


of a pound; and hence ſome difficulty and a confuſion 
ariſe in making the ſubdiviſions. A better method is 
that of Mr Hellot, which is to make the fictitious or 
eſſay quintal equal to 100 real grains, and then each 


grain repreſents a real pound. This eſſay quintal, is 


ſufficiently exact for ores of lead, tin, copper, iron, 


antimony, biſmuth, and mercury. But for ores of ſil- 
ver and gold, another repreſentation is convenient: for 
theſe metals, as Mr Hellot ſays, are generally in ſo 
ſmall quantity, that the button or ſmall piece of metal 
obtained in the eſſay could not be accurately weighed 
if 100 real grains were made to repreſent a quiutal ; 
and the difficulty of ſeparating the gold from ſo ſmall 


induced Mr Hellot to uſe for theſe ores a fictitious 


quintal 16 times bigger; that is, equal to 1600 real 
grains, which repreſent 1600 ounces ; that is, 100 lb. 


a quantity would be till greater. Theſe motives have 


or quintal. The ounce being repreſented by a grain, 


its ſeveral ſubdiviſions muſt be repreſented by fractions 


* 


* 
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Eſſaying of of a grain. Thus 12 grains of the fiftitivus quintal ration has been well made, its weight ſhows the quan- Efaying of 
Ores. correſpond with of . me” grain ();; and this latter tity of metal which every real quintal of ore will yield  Ores- 
—>— quantity may be accurately weighed in effay-balances : in the great. If the perfect ſucceſs of this eſſay be in ow — 

+ The Which when well made are ſenſible to a much leſs reſpect doubtful, it ought to be repeated; but the 


Rc, of weight. See ( Eſay )-BaLance. *; method at all times is, to make ſeveral eſſays of the 
dab rats When a quintal of an ore to be eſſayed has been ſame ore. Some ſmall differences are always found, 


ſuppoſed to weighed, and lotted, as we deſcribed above, it is to however well the eſſays may have been made. By ta- 
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make a be roaſted in 2 teſt under a muffle. It is to be waſhed, 


quintal, are if neceſſary - and, in ſhort, the ſame operations Are to 

called Paris be made in ſmall which are uſually done in great. Ad- 
EY 

Or wm 


ditions alſo are to be made, and in proper rtions, 


contains according to the peculiar nature of the ore. The fluxes 


1269 Troy generally mixed with the eſſays in ore are three, four, 


2 rains. 


cerepitated common falt. The more retractory the ore 
is, the more neceſſary is the addition of thefe fluxes: * 


perfectly cold. 


$ 1. P ſpeaking, no ores of gold exiſt: 


or five parts of black flux; one, two, or three parts of 
calcined borax; and one half of that quantity of de- 


then the whole mixture is to be fuſed either in a forge 

or in a melting or eſſay furnace. e 
To make effays well, all poſſible attention and ac- 
curacy are to be employed. This object cannot be too 
much attended to; for the leaſt inaccuracy in weigh- 
ing, or loſs of the ſmalleſt quantity of matter, mi ght 
cauſe errors, ſo much greater as the diſproportion be- 
twixt the weights employed and thoſe repreſented is 
ter. The moſt minute accuracy therefore is ne- 


un 
ceſſary in theſe operations. For inſtance, the eflay- only 


balances ought to be ſmall, and exceedingly juſt. The 
ore ought not to be weighed till it has been reduced 
to groſs powder fit for roaſting; becauſe ſome of it is 


always loſt in this pulverization. When the ore is 


roaſted, it ought to be covered with an inverted teſt; 
becauſe moſt ores are apt to crackle and diſperſe when 
firſt heated. To make the fuſion good and complete, 
the preciſe degree of fire which is requiſite ought to 
be employed ; and when it is finiſhed, the crucible ought 
to be ſtruck two or three times with ſome inſtrument, 
to facilitate the diſengagement of the parts of the re- 
gulus from the ſcoria, and to occaſion their deſcent and 
union into one button of metal. The crucible ought 
not to be broken, nor its contents examined, till it is 
Upon breaking the crucible, we may know that the 
ſuſion has been good, if the ſcoria be neat, compact, 
and equal ; if it — not overflowed or penetrated the 
crucible ; if it contain no metallic grains; and if its 
ſurface be ſmooth, and hollowed in the middle. The 
regulus or button ought to be well collected, without 
holes or bubbles, and to have a neat convex ſurface ; it 
1s then to be ſeparated from the ſcoria, well ſcraped 
and cleaned ; and, laſtly, is to be weighed. If the ope- 
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Containing a ſummary Deſcription of the principal Oxxs of each MeTAL, and the 
Methods of Eſſaying them. 


SECT. I. Orer of Gold. 


for as this metal cannot be allayed with ar- 
ſenic, nor with ſulphur, it is never found directly mi- 
2 


tions, we may approach as nearly as poſſible the true 


able expence), till the ore has been eſſayed, 10 or 12 
real pounds of the ore ought to be previouſly eſſayed; 


naces and inftruments for theſe larger eſſays. 


combined with ſulphur and arſenic, ſo ſmall a 


king the medium of the reſults of the ſeveral opera- 


product of the ore. | 
Laſtly, as mines are not worked, nor founderies 
eſtabliſhed {which cannot be done without confider- 


and eſſayers ought to be furniſhed with neceſſary fur- 


In Part II. to the ſeveral articles of the ores of me- 
tals, we ſhall add the moſt approved method of eſſay- 
ing theſe ores. We ſhall here only further obſerve in ge- = 
neral, that the methods commonly practiſed for eſſa : 
ing ores of imperfect metals, and ſemimetals eſpecially, 
are inſufficient to procure the whole quantity of metal 
contained in ores, or even ſo much as is obtained in the 
ſmelting of large quantities of ores ;. and that there- 
fore the refult of eſſays is not to be {conſidered as the 
preciſe quantity contained in an ore, but generally 
as an inaccurate approximation to that quan- 
tity. M. Gellert aſeribes one cauſe of the want of K 
ſucceſs of theſe operations to the alkaline falts em- 
loyed as fluxes to the ores, by which moſt metal- 
ic calces are partially ſoluble, but more eſpecially 
ſo when any of the ſulphur of the ore remains; 
which, by uniting with theſe falts, forms a hepar 
of ſulphur which is the moſt powerful of all ſol- 
vents. He propoſes therefore to omit the black 
flux, and other alkaline falts, and to add nothing 
to the ore but powder of charcoal and ſome fuſible 
_ This method, he ſays, he learned from Mr 
ramer, and has himſelf uſed with much ſucceſs in the 
eſſays of iron and copper: but finding that other im- 
perfect metallic ſubſtances could not ſuſtain the heat 
neceſſary to effect the fuſion and vitrification of the un- 
metallic parts of the ore without being partly diſſ pa- 
ted, he found it neceſſary to add in the eſſays of theſe 
latter metallic matters ſome borax, by which the fu- 
ſion might be completed with leſs heat. As we conſi- 
der this as a conſiderable improvement in the art of eſ- 
ſaying ores, we ſhall, 8 articles of the ſeveral 
ores, add not only the proceſſes commonly preſcribed, 
but all thoſe of Mr Gellert, according to the method 
here mentioned. . 4 
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neraliſed by theſe ſubſtances, as the other metals are. 
In the ſecond place, if it be mineraliſed indirectly by 
the union it contracts with other metals naturally 


quantity of it only is found in theſe ores, that 
they 


Sect. I. 
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they ſcarcely even deſerve the name of improper ores o 


—A todo Rkaeeaeyt 
Hence gold is found either in its natural ſtate, of 
a certain degree of purity, poſſeſſed of all its proper- 


perties ; or engaged with ſome other metals in certain 


The gold which is found alone is called native or 
virgin gold. This is generally incruſted, and fixed in 
different kinds of ſtones, principally m flints and quartz. 
Mr Cramer ſays, that the yellow brilliant ſpots of the 
blue ſtones called /apis lazuli, are native gold; but 
theſe are very ſmall. 


Gold is alſo found in fat and muddy earths ; and 


Mr Cramer affirms, that ſcarcely any ſand can be 
found which does not contain gold; but he ac- 


| knowledges, at the ſame. time, that the quantity is 


too ſmall to compenſate for the expence of obtain- 
OY NE 44. 
| Tally, the largeſt quantity of native gold is to be 
found in the ſands of ſome rivers. It is chiefly collected 


in hollows at the bottom of theſe rivers, and at their 
ſeyeral bendings. The gold is collected in theſe places 


by a natural operation, ſimilar to that of waſhing 
GEM. Iona tider Hef ifats or 165 ogg | | 

A conſiderable quantity of gold is in the ſands of 
ſeveral rivers in France: ſo that perſons who collect 
it find enough to compenſate their trouble. Mr 
Reaumur, in a memoir that he gave in the year 1718 
concerning the rivers. of France which contain gold, 
enumerates ten of them: namely, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Doux, the Ceze, and the Gardon; the 


Arriege; the Garonne; two ſtreams which flow into 


the 


rriege, called Ferriet and Benagues; laſtly, 
the Salat, the ſource of which is in the Pyrenean 
mountains. EN | | | ; 
Ibe Ceze is the river which furniſhes the largeſt 
quantity of gold at certain times, Mr Reamur ob- 
ſerves, that its particles are larger than thoſe. of the 
Rhine and of the Rhone; and ſays, that in ſome days 
a peaſant will find gold to the value of a piſtole, an 
in others will ſcarcely find any. | 5 
The native gold found in rivers or elſewhere is ne- 
ver perfectly pure, or of 24 karats. It always con- 
tains a certain quantity of allay, which is generally ſil- 
ver. The gold of the French rivers, according to 
Mr Reaumur's trials, was found to be from 18 to 22 


| karats, that of the Ceze being the loweſt, and that of 


the Arriege being the pureſt, | : | 
Although gold, however, as aboye obſerved from 
Macquer, cannot be directly diſſolved by ſulphur, yet 
it probably may be mineraliſed by the intervention of 
other metallic matters. 'Thus, although no proper 
ore of gold exiſts, yet it is found in ſeveral mineral 
ſubſtances, in which it is always accompanied, as 
Cramer affirms, with a much larger quantity of ſilver ; 
to which latter metal that author attributes its mine- 
raliſed ſtate. The minerals containing gold are blend, 
cupreous and arſenical pyrites, ore of antimony, cin- 
nabar, white ore of arſenic, vitreous and other filver 
ores, and the lead-ore called galena. 

Gold is more frequently embedded in quartz than 
in any other matrix, but is alſo found in limeſtone 
and in hornblend. Gold mines are in general very 
precarious, as they do not form regular veins, nor is 
the gold uniformly diſtributed through a matrix. 

Vor. XI. | 
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free from gold. The yellow, red, black, and violet- 
coloured ferruginous ſands, are ſaid to contain moſt 
gold. Mr Hellet relates, that in 11 eſſays of one kind 
of ſand, from a quintal or 921,600 grains, were ob- 
tained each time from 848 to 844 grains of noble 
metal, excluſive of the gold which remained in the 
ſcoria ; and that of the metal thus obtained two thirds 
were gold, and the remaining third was ſilver. He 
ſays, that parcels of ſand taken up at very ſmall 
diſtances from each other contained very unequal pro- 
portions of gold, ; | 

The gold found in ſands is 
that which is imbedded in a ſolid matrix. Reaumur 
ſays, that a piece of gold, weighing 448 ounces, 
was ſhown to the Royal Academy at Paris, which 
was found upon eſſay to have different fineneſs in dif- 
ferent parts of the maſs. _ Dy 

y 2. Ores andearths containing gold may be eſſayed by 
the methods directed for the extraction of gold from 
large quantities of theſe auriferous matters, (ſee Part 
III.): or they may in general be eſſayed by being fuſed 
in a cupel or teſt, placed under the muffle of an eſſay- 
furnace, or in a crucible placed in an air furnace, with 
eight or ten times their quantity of lead if they be eaſily 
fuſible, and with a larger quantity of lead if they be 


generally leſs pure than 
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Becher and Cramer think, that no ſand is entirely Eſſaying of 


Ores of 
Gold. 


difficultly fuſible; and by ſcorifying the earthy matters, 


while the lead becomes impregnated with the noble 
metals. Theſe operations are entirely ſimilar to thoſe 
employed for the ſeparation of ſilver from its ores: by 
precipitation with lead; à detail of which ſee ſubjoined 
under the ſection OxES of SiLver, [ Proceſſes I. III. 
IV. V. VI. J. Theſe metals are afterwards to be ſe- 
parated from the lead by cupellation, in the manner 


directed in the article Essay (of the value of ſilbver 


and of god). The gold is then to be ſeparated from 


the ſilver by the proceſſes deſcribed in the article 
PazTinG. | | 


The quantity of lead to be added to the ore in 
this eſſay muſt be ſuch as renders the ſcoria very thin, 
that the whole gold may be imbibed by the lead. 
Some iron ores containing gold cannot be reduced 
into a ſcoria ſufficiently thin with 16 times their 
quantity of lead, unleſs the heat be ar the ſame time 
conſiderably increaſed. When the ore is exceedingly 
refractory, the ſcorification ought to be promoted 
by adding to it four times its quantity of tartar, twice 
its quantity of nitre, and four times its quantity of 
litharge. This mixture is to be put into a good eſſay- 
crucible, and covered with the ſea-ſalt. The cru- 
cible is to be ſet in a forge-hearth, and expoſed 
2 to heat, till the ſcoria has acquired ſuf- 

cient fluidity, and the lead has imbibed the noble 
metal. | 8 

See the methods which have been uſed for eſſuying auri- 

ferous ſands, under Part III. 


SECT. II. Ores of Platina. 


PLaTina is very rare, and has been but lately diſ- 
covered. As, like gold, it cannot be allayed with 
ſulphur or with arſenic, probably no ore, properly ſo 
called, exiſts of this metal. Accordingly in the only 
mines of platina which we know, namely, the gold 
mines of Santafe near Carthagena, the p:atiua is ound 
native like the gold, and in its metallic Rate. 
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| Ores of ME IM ſulphur, but chiefly by the former, It alſo contains Ores'of Ef 
Silver. Sect. III. Ores of Silver. a little iron, and furniſhes two-thirds of its weight of Silver. © 
| filver. Its red colour may proceed either from the . 

§ 1. Nxxr to gold, ſilver is the metal moſt fre- 


quently ſound in its metallic Rate, that is, not mine- 
raliſed by ſulphur or by arſenic. This ſilver, called 


alſo native or virgin, generally affects ſome . 8 
form, and conſiſts of — or vegetutions of va- 


rious figures. It is found in form of plates, of fibres, 


or of grains, or cryſtallized. It lies generally in quartz, 
flint, ſpar, ſlate, cobalt, and in ſilver ores. It is ſome- 
times enveloped in a thin ſtony cruſt, It is generally 
allayed with ſome gold : but filver, like- all the'other 
metals, is much more frequently found mineraliſed by 
ſulphur and by arſenic. 105-4 {3 


Three principal proper ores of filver are known, | 


which are very rich, but very rare. Theſe are: 
1. The vitreous ſilver ore. This ore has no deter- 


minate figure, and has nearly the colour, ſoftneſs, and 


fuſibility of lead. It is very heavy, and contains three 
quarters of its weight of pure ſilyer. In this ore the 
ſilver is mineraliſed by ſulphur alone. Some expert ar- 
tiſts imitate it very well by combining ſulphur with ſil· 
ver by fuſion in a erucible. . e ee 

This ore, according to Cronſtedt, is either in form 
of plates or of fibres, or is cryſtallized, or has no de- 
terminate figure. It may be imitated by adding about 
five parts of ſulphur to one part of melted ſilver; in 


which operation moſt of the fulphur is conſumed; or 


it may be i mitated by expoſing a plate of ſilver red- 


hot to the fumes of burning ſulphur. 

2. The horny or corneous ſilver ore. This ore is fo 
called from its colour and ſemitranſparency, by which 
it reſembles horn or colophony. When ſuddenly heat- 
ed, it crackles, as almoſt all ores do, and melts 
with a gentle heat. Two-thirds of it are filver, which 


is mineraliſed by ſulphur and arſenic. This ore is very 


rare. Wallerius ſays, after Woodward, that it is found 
at Johaun-Georgen-Stadt in Saxony. —  . 
Corneous ore has various colours; white, pearly, 
brown, yellow, greeniſh, or reddiſh. It is foliated 
and ſemitranſparent. It is ſomewhat ductile, and fu- 
ſible with the flame of a candle. When heated, it emits, 
as Wallerius fays, a ſalphureous and blue flame, and, 
according to Cramer, alſo a very ſmall quantity of an 
arſenical fame. Wallerius ſays, that it contains two 
thirds of filver, with a conſiderable quantity of ſul- 
phur, and a fmall quantity of arſenic. Lehman thinks 


that it is alver united with alittle arſenic. But Mr Cron 


ſtedt ſays, that it is a luna cornea, or ſilver combined 
with marine acid; and that it is incapable of bei 

decompoſed but by ſubſtances which can unite watt 
that acid. This latter opinion ſeems to be the moſt 
probable ; as the ore, according to its deſcription, is 
ſimilar to luna cornea, and as it cannot be imitated by 


any mixture of ſulphur and of arſenic with ſilver. The 


blue flame, and the {ſmell ſlightly arſenical, which are 


emitted from heated corneous ore, are alſo obſervable 


from every combination of marine acid with a ſub- 
ſtance containing phlogiſton. | 


3. Red ſilver ere, called alſo roficlare. Its colour 


is more or leſs red; it is ſometimes cryſtallized, very 
heavy, and is fuſible like the abovementioned ores. 
In this ore the ſilver is mineraliſed by arſenic and by 


iron it contains; or from the mixture of arſenic and 
ſulphur ; or, laſtly, from the particular manner in 


which the arſenic is united with the ſilver, an example 


of which we have in the red precipitate of ſilver made 
by the neutral arſenical ſalt. N : 


various, from a dark grey to a deep red, according to 
the proportions of the two mineralifing fubſtances. It 
crackles and breaks in the fire, exhales an arſenical 
fume, and is readily faſed. Tt is found generally in 
quartz, ſpar, cryſtal, horneblend. FI 1 

Beſides the three ſilver ores above deſeribed, the 


following ores contain ſilver mixed with other me- 


tals 


mineraliſed by arſenic and ſulphur, and generally more 
of the former than of the latter metal; but as it is va- 


lued chiefly for the filver, it has been generally enu- 


1 2. White ſilver ore is an arſenial pyrites containing 
„„ | | 
3. Black ſilver ore contains ſulphur, arſenic, copper, 
iron, ſometimes lead, and about a fourth part of Ader, 
according to Wallerius. | 
4. Plume ſilver ore is white or black, ſtriated like 
plumb- alum, or like ore of antimony. It is filver mi- 


neraliſed by ſulphur, arſenic, and antimony. — - 
In this blend filver, gold, and 


5. Pech - blend. 
zinc, are mineraliſed by ſulphur, probably by inter- 
vention of iron, by which the gold and zinc are ren- 
dered capable of uniting with the ſulphur. 135 

6. Silver is frequently found in galena ; and ſome- 
times in martial pyriter; in the red ore of arſenic ; in 
various ores of copper, lead; tin, iron, and eſpecially 
cobalt; in blends ; in yellow or red earths; in black 


and blue baſfaltes 3 and alſo in rata of ſtoner which 


4 not appear externally to contain any mineral ſub- 
ce. | 9 8 

7. Liquid ſilver ore or gubr of ſilver, is a grey or whi- 
tiſh liquid maſs, which contains, as Wallerins fays, 
either native ſilver, or ſome fluid ſubſtances capable of 
producing it. Mr Cronſtedt mentions, in the Swe- 


diſh Memoirs, a water flowing through a mine in 


Norway containing filver. Another inſtance is at 
ſo mentioned of a filver guhr, in the Act. Erud. Up- 


ſal. 1720. | 


8. Mr Von Juſti pretends, that he has found ſilver 
mineraliſed by an alka/ine 1 but he has not 
ſpoken ſufficiently diſtinctly 
whether he means a ſaline or earthy alkaline mat- 
ter. Henckel alſo pretends, that by treating calcareous 
earth or certain clays with pyrites, ſilver may be 
obtained. 5 | 

6 2. Ores of filver may be efſayed by the ſame me- 
thods which are employed for the extraction of that 
metal from large quantities of ores ; which' methods 
are different, and ſuited to the different qualities of 
the different ores. See Part III. Or, in general, ores 
and earths containing ſilver may be eſſayed by the fol- 
lowing proceſſes, which are copied from Dr Mortimer's 


Red filver ore is either plited or fol, or cryſtal. _ 
lized, and frequently ſemitranſparent. Its colour is 


1. Grey leer ore. This contains copper and filver 


concerning it, to know 


| Us, rae 


| Sect. II. N 


Eſſaying of Engliſh: edition of Cramer's Art of eſſaying metali, Part 
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I. Preceſs 1. Ty 
PROCESS 1. 


To #7 ecipitate Silver by means of Lead from fuſible they have, you may thence conclude, that the filver 


YES... 


„Poux the ore in a very clean iron mortar into 
fine powder : of this weigh one. docimaſtical centner 


or quintal, and eight of the like centners of granula- 


ted lead. | 


Then have at hand the docimaſtical teſt, which 
muſt not as yet have ſerved to any operation; pour 


into it about half of the granulated lead, and ſpread it 
with your finger through the cavity of it. 

Put upon this lead the pounded. ore; and then 
cover it 


your fire, and increaſe it gradually. If you look thro? 
the holes of either oſ the Gade 

the pounded ore will be raiſed out of the melted lead, 
and ſwim. upon it. A little after, it will grow clam- 


my, melt, and be thrown towards the border of the 


teſt: then the ſurface of the lead will appear in the 


middle of the teſt like a bright diſc, and you will ſee 


it ſmoke and boil: ſo ſoon as you ſee this, it will be 
proper to diminiſh the fire a ſmall matter for a quar- 
ter of an hour; ſo that the. boiling of the lead may 
almoſt ceaſe, Then again, increaſe the fire to ſuch a 
degree, that all may turn into a thin. fluid, and the 
lead may be ſeen, as before, ſmoking and boiling 
with great violence, 


of ſcorias. Finally, have at hand an iron hook ready 
heated, wherewith the whole maſs muſt be ſtirred, 


eſpecially towards the border; that in caſe any ſmall 


parcels of the ore not yet diſſolved ſnould be ad- 
herent there, they may be brought down, taking 
great care not to ſtir any the leaf 


Now, if what is adherent to the hook during the 
ſtirring, when you raiſe it above the teſt, melts quick- 


ly. again, and the extremity. of the hook grown cold is 


covered with a thin, ſmooth, ſhining crult ; it is a ſign 
that the ſcorification is perfect; and it will be the 


more ſo as the ſaid cruſt adherent to the hook ſhall be 


coloured equally on every. ſide: but in caſe, while the 
ſcorias are ſtirred, you perceive any conſiderable clam- 


mineſs in them, and when, they adhere in good quan- 
tity to the hook, though red-hot, and are inequally 


tinged, and ſeem duſty or rough wich grains inter- 
ſperſed here and there; it is a ſign that the ore is not 


entirely turned into ſcorias. In this caſe, you muſt 


with a hammer ſtrike off what is adherent to the hook- 


pulverize it, and with a laddle put it again into the 


teſt, without any loſs or mixture of any foreign body, 
and continue the fire in the ſame degree till we ſcoria 
has acquired its perfection and the abovementioned 
qualities. This once obtained, take the teſt wich a 
pair of tongs out of the fire, and pour the lead, toge- 
ther with the ſcoria ſwimming upon it, into a cone 


made hot and rubbed with tallow. Thus will the firſt 


operation of the proceſs be perſormed, Which does 


quite with the remainder of the granulated 


40 Put the teſt thus loaded under the muflle of an 
eſſay-· furnace, and in the hinder part of it; then make 


ers, you will ſoon ſee that 


The ſurface of it will then di- 
miniſh by degrees, and be covered over with a maſs 


thing out of the 


not commonly indeed laſt above three. quarters of an ENaying 


hour, 


With a hammer ſtrike the ſcorias off from the re- 
ulus rom cold, and again examine whether they 
ve the characteriſtics of a perfect ſcorification; if 


has been precipitated out of the ore turned to ſcorias, 


and received by the lead. 


When the ſcorification laſts. longer than we men- 
tioned, the lead at laſt turns to ſcorias, or litharge and 
the ſilver remains at the bottom of the veſſel ; but the 
fire muſt be moderately ſupplied, and the veſſels be 
extremely good, to produce this effect; for they ſel- 
dom reſiſt to the ſtrength of the ſcorias long enough; 


ſo that the whole ſcorification may be brought to an 


end; which has afterwards this inconveniency, that the 
ſilver is diſſipated by grains in the ſmall hollows of the 


corroded ore, and can hardly be well collected again, 


when the ore has but little ſilver in it. Nay, there is 
ſtill more time to be conſumed to obtain the perfect 
deſtruction of the lead, by means of the combined 
actions of the fire and air, becauſe the ſcorias ſwim- 
ming at the top retard it conſiderably. 5 
In this proceſs, the ſulphur and the arſenic of the 
ſilver- ore; when the ore is broken ſmall, and extended 
widely in a ſmall quantity, are in part eaſily diſſipated 
by the fire, and in part abſorbed by the lead ; the 
lighter part of which, ſwimming upon the heavier, be- 
comes very.clammy by means of the ſulphur which is 
in the ore; but when this is diſſipated by the violence 
of fire, it turns into glaſs or ſcorias : but when arſe- 
nic is predominant in the ore, the plumbeous part 
turns immediately into a very penetrating and very fu- 
ſible glaſs, having a diſſolving efficacy, unleſs the ar- 


ſenic hes hidden m a white pyrites or cobalt. For this 


reaſon, the fixed part of the ore, which is no ſilver, is 
diſſolved by that glaſs, melts, and aſſumes the form of 
ſcorias. The unmetallic earths and the pure copper 
or lead ores thereto adherent are of this kind. The 
ſilver then remains immutable ; and being freed of theſe 
heterogeneous bodies, which are partly diſſipated and 
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partly melted, it is precipitated and received by the 


remaining regulus of lead. Therefore this proceſs 
completed by three diſtinct operations; viz. 1. By 
roaſting. 2. By ſcorification. 3. By the melting pre- 


cipitation of the ſilver, which is the reſult of the two 


former operations. | 
The ore muſt be pulveriſed very fine, in order 


to increaſe the ſurface, that the diſſipation of the vo- 


latiles and the diſſolution by litharge may be ſooner 
effected. This pulveriſing muſt then be done before the 
ore is weighed, becauſe there is always ſome part of 
the ore adherent to the mortar cr iron plate on which 
it is made line ; which part being loſt, the operation 
is not exact. Erker was in the right when he pre- 
ſcribed eight centners of lead for the ſubduing of fu- 


ſible ores. Nevertheleſs, it muit be owned, that this 


quantity is ſuperfluous in ſome caſes. However, as 


the fluxibility of the ſilver-ore depends upon the ab. 


ſence of ſtones, pyrites, &c. it is eaſy to ſee, that 
there are an infinite number of degrees of fluxibility 
which it would be needleſs to determine exactly, and 
moſt commonly very difficult to determine by the bare 
ſight. Beſides, alittle more lead does not render the 
proceſs impertect 3 on the contrary, if you uſe too 
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Part II. 
adding a little glaſs of lead, and put it again into the Effayivg of 
teſt ; then continue the ſcorification till it is brought Qres of 


„ i 
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"Effaying of mall a quantity of lead; wie ſcorification is never 
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Ores of completely made. Nay, there are a great many ores 


Silver. 


containing ſulphur and arſenic in plenty, that deſtroy 
a conſiderable quantity of lead; ſuch are the red ſil- 
ver- ore, and that wherein there is a great deal of the 
ſteel · grained lead - ore. 


oontinually 13 out of the lead, from penetrating 
the pores of the teſt; and from corroding it; 
eaſily done when the fire is overſtrong ; for then the 


ſurface of the veſſel which is contiguous to the lead 


contracts cavities, or, being totally conſumed by ſmall 
holes, lets the regulus' flow out of it. The veſſels 
that are moſt ſubject to this inconvenience are thoſe in 


the materials of which lime, plaſter, and chalk are 
mixed. Nay, theſe bodies, which are in their nature 
refractory, being eroded during their ſcorification, at 
the ſame time communicate a great clammineſs to the 
ſcoria ; ſo that a great quantity of the maſs remains 


adherent to the teſt, in the form of protuberances, 
when you pour it out ; whereby a 
of the regulus are detained.” 


t 


lead. The ſilver may be afterwards ſeparated from the 


lead, and obtained pure by cupel/lation 5 which proceſs 
article Es84v (of the value of 


is deſcribed under the 
PROCES . 


If the filver-ore cannot be waſhed clean, or if it be ren- 
dered refractory by a mixture of unmetallic earths and ſtones 
the ſcorification of theſe earthy matters frequently can- 
not be completed by the proceſs I. Cramer therefore 
directs, that ſuck ores ſhall be treated in the following 
manner. EDT e | 
_ <« Bruiſe the ore into an impalpable powder, by grind- 
ing in a mortar; to a docimaſtical centner of it add a 


like quantity of glaſs of lead finely pulveriſed; for the 


more exactly theſe two are mixed together, the more 


eaſily the ſcorification afterwards ſucceeds. Put this 
mixture, together with 12 centners of lead, into the 
teſt, according to proceſs I. then put the teſt under 
the muffle. . 5 | 

« Make firſt underit a ſtrong fire, till the lead 
boils very well, when you ſee it ſo, diminiſh the vio- 
lence of the heat, as was directed in the firſt proceſs ; 


- but keep it thus diminiſhed a little longer : then, fi- 


nally, again mecreaſe the fire to ſuch a degree, till you 


perceive the ſigns of a perfect ſcorification and fuſion. 


See the whole proceſs I. Now this proceſs laſts a little 
longer than the foregoing, and requires a greater fire 
towards the end. 

It ſometimes happens that a very refractory ore 
cannot be diſſolved by litharge; and that a maſs, 
which has the clammineſs of pitch, ſwims upon the 
regulus and upon the ſcorias themſelves which are al- 


ready ſubdued in part: when you ſee this, ſhut the 


vents of the furnace to diminiſh the fire ; then gently 
touch this refractory body with a ſmall iron cold hook 
to which it will immediately ſtick ; take it off ſoftly, 
not to loſe any thing; pound it into a fine powder, 


If the fire muſt be ſometimes 
diminiſhed in the middle of the proceſs, it is in order 
to hinder the too much attenuated litharge, which is 


which is 


great many grains — | 
2.2 7 and begins to diſſolve it, a tenacious maſs is produced, 


Proc. 4.) 


to its perſection. But you muſt always examine the 
ſcoria of your refractory ore, to ſee whether there 
may not be ſome grains of regulus diſperſed in it; for 
ſometimes the ſcorias that grow clammy retain ſome- 
thing of the metal; which if you ſuſpect, pound the 


ſcorius into a fine duſt, and thus the grains of metal 


will appear if there are any left, becauſe they can 
never be pounded fine. The ſilver is ſeparated from 
this regulus by cupelling, as in Proceſs I. 

All earths and ſtones are refractory in the fire: 
for although ſome of them melt naturally in the fire, 
as thoſe that are vitrifiable do; nevertheleſs all the 
others, a very few | excepted, melt much more diffi- 
cultly than metals; and never become ſo thin in the 
fuſion as is required for the ſufficient precipitation of 
a precious metal. But litharge itſelf does not con- 
veniently diffolve theſe refractory matters by the help 
of fire alone, unleſs you add ſome mechanical mixture 
to them; for the very moment the ſaid litharge pene- 
trates through the interſtices of the refractory ore, 


which hardly admits any farther dilation by the li- 


tharge. Vou may ſee it plain, if you make coloured 
Tux regulus obtained by the proceſs I. contains all 
the ſilver of the ore, and the unſcorified part of the 


glaſſes with metallic calces: if you pour eareleſsly upon 
them a calx that gives a colour, you will never obtain 
that they may be equally dyed on every fide, even al- 
though you ſhould torture them for whole days toge- 
ther in a great fire. Nay, glaſs already made can 
never be. diluted by only pouring ſalts and litharge 
upon it. Wherefore you mult uſe the artifice of 
glaſs-makers, who, in the making of the moſt perfect 
glaſſes, take great care, before they put the ſpecies of 
their ingredients into the fire, to have a mechanical 
mixture precede, or at leaſt accede, during the fuſion 


itſelf, which is done here by pounding glaſs of lead 


mixed with the ore ; but if you think that your glaſs 
of lead is not ſufficiently fuſible, you may add to it 
litharge melted firſt, and then pounded into a fine pow- 


der. 


As this ſcorification requires a longer and a 
greater fire than the foregoing, and as a greater 
quantity of litnarge is moreover requiſite to ſubdue 
the refractory ſcoria ; it is eaſy to ſee why a much 
greater quantity of lead mult be uſed here than in 
Proceſs I.; and, although leſs lead is often ſufficient 
it is nevertheleſs proper always to uſe the greateſt 


quantity that can be neceſlary ; leſt, for inſtance, it 


ſhould be neceſſary to try ſo many times the lead 


alone to make it evident how much filver the lead 


when alone leaves in the coppel. Nor need you fear 
leſt any thing of the ſilver be taken away by the 
lead, provided the coppels be good, and the coppellin 

duly put in the execution; for you can hardly collect 
a ponderable quantity of ſilver out of the collected 
fume of the lead, which riſes during the coppelling, as 
well as out of the litharge that is withdrawn into the 

coppel.” . 


NSS IV. 


If the ore be rendered refradtory by pyrites, Cramer 
dire&s that the ſilver ſhould be precipitated by lead 
in the following manner. (Art of Afaying, Part II. 
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F- Eſfaying of #6 Break your ore into a rough powder, and put a 
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Ores of centner of it into the teſt ; put upon this another teſt 


| Silver. 


red hot: increaſe the fire by degrees. 
always be a crackling: which being ended, take away 


in the manner of a tile; put it under the mufflle hardly 
There will 


the upper teſt; for when the veſſels have been red- 


Hot about one minute, the ore ceaſes to ſplit. Leave 


the ore under the muffle till the arſenic and the ſul- 


phur are for the moſt part evaporated ; which you 


will know from the ceſſation of the viſible ſmoke, of 


the ſmell of garlic, or the acid; then take away the 
| teſt, and leave it in a place not too cold, that it may 


cool of itſelf. | | TE 

« Pour out, without any diſſipation, the roaſted 
ore, and with a knife take away what is adherent to 
the veſſel; pound it to a moſt ſubtile powder, and 
grind it together with an equal weight of glaſs of lead; 


and, finally, ſcorify the whole collected ore in the 


fame teſt wherein the teſting was made, unleſs it has 


contracted chinks, as was deſcribed in Proceſs III. 


„% Remarks. Yellow pyrites-ores contain a very 
great quantity of ſulphur, even greater than is neceſ- 
ſary to ſaturate the metal that lies hidden in them.— 
For which reaſon this ſuperfluous ſulphur diſſipates in 
a middling fire; but if it had been mixed with lead, 
it would have rendered it refractory, nor could it at- 
terwards be diſſipated from it without a conſiderable 
deſtruction of the lead. The white arſenical pyrites 
turn alſo a great quantity of lead into glaſs, on ac- 
count of the abundance of the arſenic they contain. 


For which reaſon theſe ores muſt be previouſly roaſted, 


that the ſulphur and arſenic may be diſſipated. Nor 
need you fear left any part of the filver be carried 
away with the arſenic ; for when arſenic 1s ſeparated 
from any fixed body, by a certain degree of fire, it 
carries nothing of that body away with it.“ 


PROCESS v. 


Silver may be precipitated from its ore by cupellation only, 


in the following Proceſs, given by Cramer. [| Art of 
Aſaying, Part II. Proc. 9.] 


Pound one centner of ore; roaſt it in the man- 
ner directed in the laſt proceſs; beat it to a moſt 
ſubtle powder, and if it melts with difficulty on the 
fire, grind it together with one centner of litharge, 
which is not neceſſary when the ore melts eaſily: then 
divide the mixture or the powder of the ore alone into 
five or ſix parts, and wrap up every one of them ſeve- 
rally in ſuch bits of paper as can contain no more than 
this ſmall portion. . 

Put a very large coppel under the muffſe; roaſt 
it well firſt, and then put into it ſixteen centners of 


lead: when the lead begins to ſmoke and boil, put 


upon it one of the ſaid portions with the ſmall paper 
it was wrapt up in, and diminiſh the fire immediately, 
in the ſame manner as if you would make a ſcorifica- 
tion in a teſt, but in a leſſer time. The ſmall paper, 
which turns preſently to aſhes, goes off of itſelf, and 
does not ſenſibly increaſe the we of the ſcorias. The 
ore proceeding therefrom is caſt on the border, and 
turns to ſcorias very ſoon. Increaſe the fire again im- 
mediately, and, at the ſame time, put another por- 
tion of the ore into the coppel, as was juſt now faid. 


The ſame effects will be produced. Go on in the 


$ 
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fame manner, till all the portions are thrown in and Eſfaying of 


conſumed in the lead. Finally, deſtroy the remaining 
lead with a ſtronger fire. 

The filver that was in the ore and in the lead 
will remain in the coppel. If you deduct from it the 
bead proceeding from the lead, you will have the 
weight of the ſilver contained in the ore. If the ore 


employed was eaſy to be melted, all the ſcoriavaniſhes; . 


but if it was refractory or not fuſible, all the ſcoria 
does not always go away, but their remains ſome- 
thing of it now and then in the form of duſt, A great 
many ores and metals may be tried in this way, ex- 
cept only ſuch as ſplit and correde the coppels.— 
There are likewiſe ſome of them which mutt be pre- 
viouſly prepared in the ſame manner as is required 
to render them fit for going through a ſcorification.— 
See the foregoing Proceſſes. 8 | 

„ Remarks. The ore thrown at ſeveral times up- 
on lead boiling in a coppel may be diſſolved without 
the foregoing ſcorification ; but this is very ſar from 
having an equal ſucceſs with all kinds of ores; for 
there are ores and metals which reſiſt very much 
their diſſolution by litharge ; and which being on this 
account thrown on the border, are not ſufficiently 
diſſolved ; becauſe the litharge ſteals away ſoon into 
the coppel. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome others which 
vaniſh entirely by this method, except the ſilver and 
gold that was contained m them. 

« A previous roaſting is neceſſary, firſt, for the 
reaſons mentioned, and then becauſe the ore thrown 
upon boiling lead ſhould not crackle and leap out ; 
for, having once paſſed the fire, it bears the moſt ſud- 
den heat.” ; 


PROCESS VI. 
Silver may be precipitated out of the ſame bodies as were 
mentioned in the foregoing proceſſes by ſcorification in a 
crucible. | Cramer, Proc. 15.] 25 


The body out of which you intend to precipitate 


ſilver muſt be previouſly prepared for a ſcorification 
by pounding and roaſting, as mentioned in the former 
proceſſes. 'Then in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame quantity of lead, put it into a crucible ſtrictly 
examined, that it be entire, ſolid, not ſpeckled with 


Ores of 
Silver. 
— pans 


black ſpots, like the ſcoria of iron, eſpecially at its 


inferior parts, and capable of containing three times 
as much. Add beſides glaſs gall and common ſalt, 


both very dry, and enough, that when the whole is 
melted the ſalts may ſwim at top at the height of 


about half an inch. 

Put the crucible” thus loaded in a wind-furnace ; 
ſhut it cloſe with a tile; put coals round it, but not 
higher than the upper border of the crucible. Then 
light them with burning coals, and increaſe the fire 
till the whole melts very thin, which will be done by 
a middling fire, maintained always equal, and never 


greater; leave it thus for about one quarter of an 


hour, that the ſcorification may be perfectly made. 
Take off the tile and ſtir the maſs with an iron wire, 
and a little after pour it out into the mould. When 
the regulus is cleaned from ſcorias, try it in a teſt by 
coppelling it. | 

« Remarks. 


The ſcorification of any ore what- 
ever, or of any body fetched out of ores, may indeed 
1888985 be 
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Amalge- be made by this apparatus, as well as in a teſt under 
mation of à muffle: but it ſerves chiefly to the end that a greater 


Silver and 
Gould Orcs, 
— — 


quantity of metal may be melted from it with profit. 
For you may put many common pounds of it at one 
ſingle time into the crucible z but then you need not 
oblerve the proportion of lead preſcribed in the tore- 


going proceſs z nay, a quantity of lead two or three 


times leſs is ſufficient, according to the different qua- 
lities of the object. But the maſs will certainly be 
{pilt, unleſs you chooſe a very good crucible; tor there 
is no veſſel charged with litharge that can bear a 
ſtrong fire having a draught of wind, without giving 
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Part II. 


which fire could have extracted was left by the mer- . Amalga- 
cury. This opinion was ſupported. by the moſt cele- mation of 
brated metallurgiſts, as Schlutter, Gellert, Wallerius, Silver and 


and Kramer; whence it became generally believed, Gold 


that amalgamation would never anſwer in great opera- 
tions. But of late Baron Inigo Born has not only de- 
monſtrated that. this can be done to great advantage, 
but has actually intoduced it, notwithſtanding 7—— 
ſome difficulties were thrown in his way. The fol- 


lowing is an account of the methods which have been 


practiſed for ſeparating gold and ſilver from their ores 
by means of 8 | 


Orcs, 


I... 1 


way through it to the litharge. I is proceſs was introduced into ſome of the mines Baron 

% You add glaſs-gall and common falt, that they of Mexico in 1566 by Don Pedro Fernandez de Ve- Born'sNew | 
may forward \ ſcorification, by ſwimming at top laſco, and in 1571 into ſome of thoſe of Peru by the Proceſs, &c 
for the refractory ſcoria rejected by the litharge, and ſame perion; and from thence. it quickly. ſpread thro' tranſlated 


adhering between this and the ſalts that ſwim at top, all the mines in the ſouth and north-eaſt parts of Ame- dap! 2 


is ſoon brought to a flux, and the precipitation of the 


| ſilver is thereby accelerated. They alſo hinder in a 


manner a ſmall burning coal fallen into the crucible, 
from ſetting the litharge a boiling, which troubles 


_ the operation; for the litharge or glaſs of lead, eſpe- 


cially that which is made without any addition, ſo 
{con as the phlogiſton gets into it, riſes into a foamy 
maſs, conſiſting of a multitude of ſmall bubbles very 
difficult to be confined, unleſs the phlogiſton be en- 
tirely conſumed, and the litharge reduced to lead, 
which ſometimes riſes above the border of the 


veſſel.“ 


The corneous ore, if it really be, as Cronſtedt ſays, 
a luna cornea, ought to be treated in ſome of the me- 
thods directed for the reduction of luna cornea. See 
CHEMISTRY-Jndex. | £ | 


PROCESS VII. 
S ver and gold may be extracted from their ores by mercury. 


A new method of extracting the precious metals by 
means of amalgamation with mercury has lately been 
introduced into Germany. The attraction between 
theſe has indeed been known from the moſt remote 
antiquity : Vitruvius informs us, that by this means 
gold might be recovered from embroidery and old 
cloaths; and Pliny mentions the gilding of braſs and 
other metals by the ſame means. From time imme- 
morial mercury has been made uſe of in the ſtreaming 
for gcld, in order to purify and colle& together the 
gold duſt which is diſperſed in the ſands ; and almoſt 
all nations who practice this uſe the ſame proceſs. The 
gold fand, after 0 waſhed, is triturated with quick- 
ſilver, and the ſuperfluous metal ſeparated by ſtrain- 
ing through leather. By the miners it was uſed in a 
ſimilar manner; the ſtones containing gold being firſt 
pounded and then triturated in mills along with the 
mercury. But it was ſoon found, that in theſe mills 
there was a large quantity left behind in the reſiduum, 
ſo that it was neceſſary to ſubject what was left to the 
action of fire; on which account the mills were deem- 
ed unneceſſary, and are now almoſt every where diſ- 
uſed. The proceſs of extracting gold and ſilver by 
amalgamation, however, was looked upon to be eſſen- 
tially deficient, by reaſon of an opinion which prevailed 
among the chemiſts, that mercury could not diſſolve 
either of theſe metals except in their pure and perfect 
ſtate; whence it was ſuppoſed, that a great quantity 


rica, inſomuch that it is almoſt the only method uſed 
in that part of the world for extracting theſe metals. 
The richer ores, however, are purified by fuſion with 
lead; and our author informs us, that formerly the 
poorer kind of ores were certainly. thrown away, and 
when the method of amalgamation was introduced into 
Peru, the old barrows were ſearched for the ores which 


had been rejected as uſeleſs, but were now put to the 


quickſilver. 


In the year 1588, Don Juan de Corduba, a Spa- 
niard, applied to the court of Vienna, propoſing to 
extract ſilver from its ores, whether poor or rich, 


by mercury, and in a ſhort ſpace of time. He made 
ſome experiments upon different kinds of ore, which 
on a ſmall ſcale ſucceeded very well, but on attempt- 
ing it with 20 quintals of it he failed; and as Lazarus 


Erker, who was employed to give in a report concern 


ing it, diſapproved of the method, it was not purſued 
any farther. The reaſons alledged in Baron Born's 
book for this failure are, that he did not calcine his 


ore; that he did not uſe any ſalt; and that the weather 


was too cold; though this laſt circumſtance might have 
been remedied had Corduba attended to it. ws 

Another Latin and anonymus account of the mode 
of amalgamation is preſerved among the records of the 
aulic chamber. It is directed to the emperor, but the 
year in which it was written is not mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the account given by the author of this pa- 
per, he had examined the mines of Guatimala in New 
Spain, and made ſome uſeful regulations for them. 
He directs the ore to be calcined in furnaces like lime- 
kilns, the fire being kept up according to the nature of 
the ores, after which they are to be reduced to powder 
in mills or ſtamps. The pulveriſed matter is then 
paſſed through fine iron ſieves, and put into earthen or 
copper veſſels by 10 or 20 quintals at a time; more 
or leſs ſalt being mixed with it according to circum- 
ſtances. 
every thouſand, and the darker ſomewhat more. To 
this mixture are to be added five pounds of dry tartar 


two pounds of pulverized. horn, and three pounds of 


brick-duſt. Some kinds of ores require but a ſmall 
quantity of theſe additions. 


After the mixtures are put into the boilers, as much 


water is added as will make the whole of the conſiltence 

of paſte moderately thick; the vellels muſt be expoſed to 

ſunſhine, or kept in a place warmed artificially, adding 

more water when the matter begins to dry ; and 40 
m 


The light- coloured ore requires 50 lb. to 
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muſt be ſtirred up three'or four times a-day. At the 
expiration of three or four days, various colours appear 
upon the ſurface. After this 1 5 lb. of brimſtone is to 
be added to every thoufand pounds of ore, and the 
whole worked over again; but this addition is by the 
baron conſidered as quite ſuperfluous. Laſtly, 100 lb. 
or leſs of quickfilver is added, according to the nature 


of the ore; the whole maſs is carefully worked over, 


and left at reſt for 10 hours. A fire muſt next be 
kindled under the boiler, and the matter it contains 
triturated or ſtirred for two days together; keeping it 
always ſufficiently diluted by a proportional quantity 
of water. It is, laſtly, allowed to reſt for 12 hours, 
and then dried. 5 | 5 | 
When this operation is ſucceſsfully performed, if 
the ores be rich, particles of amalgam will be. ſeen in 
it: theſe are collected, waſhed out, and kept for fur- 
ther uſe, the leavings being carried to a place fit for 
waſhing over. This place ought to be on the ſlope of 
an hill, where a kind of pit is dug out and lined with 


brick and mortar, and ought to be large enough to 


contain 25 quintals. A ftream of water is then made 
to run upon it, and the matter ſtirred without inter- 
miſſion, The ſuperfluous water runs over the rim of 
the pit, and carries off the lighter ſtony and earthy 
particles, the heavy amalgam remaining at bottom. 
This is then to be mixed with the ſmall clots already 
mentioned, which were taken out of the maſs origi- 
nally, and preſſed through a cloth made of hemp or 


coarſe linen. The quickfilver, which comes through 


clean, is kept for farther uſe ; the remainder diſtilled off 
in proper veſſels, and the remaining ſilver melted into 
mgots. By this method it is ſaid that even very poor 
ores are worked to advantage, the expence being very 
moderate. | | 

The following method of extracting gold from its 
ores is very nh recommended by our author: The 
auriferous ſand, which contains gold grains and gold- 


duſt, is concentrated by waſhing ; and without any 


_ calcination goes to the abovementioned waſhing:-pit, 


which for this purpoſe need not be ſo large. On 
its upper part is fixed a ſquare launder, about 12 feet 
long, covered in the bottom with' a woollen cloth, in 
order to retain any part of the gold-duſt which may 
be carried over with the water and ſtuff gently ſtirred 
in the pit. When the water carries off no more mud, 
but runs clear, the farther ſupply is to be ſtopped ; 
the water in the pit is pumped or taken out with 
buckets ; the coarſer ſand in the bottom is ſeparated 
or ſcraped off by hands: and the finer heavieſt ſand at 
the bottom is mixed with quickſilver. Then it is 
ſqueezed through a piece of cloth ; the quickſilver 
comes off without any gold, which ſeparated from the 
fand remains as an amalgam, and is pure after the re- 
maining quickſilver has been evaporated. The ſand 
and heavier duſt remaining on the launder is waſhed 
and treated in the ſame manner. | 

The auriferous ores and loadſtones, however, 
which riſe from different mines, are calcined like ſilver 
ores, more or leſs as the nature of their matrixes will 
direct. Then they are ground and fitted ; and the au- 
riferous ſtuff, thus prepared, is put into heaps, expo- 
ſed to the ſunſhine, and worked and turned about for 
three or four days. It requires no ſalt. Afterwards 


+ | 
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ſulphur, and at laſt quickſilver, are added and mixed 
with it. There is no occaſion for fire under the veile! 
in which it is triturated, except in winter; and two 
days after, though not dried, it is immediately carried 
by the watbing-pit, and treated like the amalgam of 
uver. 

“This method of extracting gold and ſilver is ſo 
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certain and fate, that when other methods of amalga- 
mation extract only one ounce of gold and filver, this 


produces three or four from the pooreſt ores in a ſhor- 
ter time and with leſs expence.“ | 

P. Joſeph Acoſta tells us, that at Potoſi 6000 or 7000 
quintals of quickſilver are annually conſumed in the 
dreſſing of the ore, not to mention what is recovered 


from the leavings of the firſt waſhing. Theſe leavings, 


called /amas, are burnt in particular furnaces in order 
to extract the remaining quickſilver; and there are 
upwards of 50 ſuch furnaces near Potoſi and Tarapa- 
ja. The ore refined there amounts, according to the 
beſt information, to the immenſe quantity of 300,000 
quintals. Only about 2000 quintals of the quickſilver 
are recovered, which ſhows a loſs of about two pounds 
of quickſilver on every quintal of ore. The ores are 
of different natures, and in proportion to the ſilver 
they contain require more or leſs quickſilver. That 
which contains moſt, requires naturally the greateſt 
quantity of quickſilver; though ſome of che workmen 
pretend that there is a kind which contains very little 
ſilver, and yet requires a great deal of mercury but 
whether this be owing to the ignorance of the work- 
men, or to the mercury being abſorbed by ſome other 
matter, is not generally known. The ore is firſt pul- 
veriſed in mills, and then paſſed through iron or braſs 


ſieves. The mills will grind, when properly regulated, 8 


zo quintals in the ſpace of 24 hours. The pulveriſed 
matter is put into heaps in the open air, and ſalt is 


mixed with it in the proportion of 5 to 50 quintals of 


the ore, in order to macerate and cleanſe it of its im- 


purities, that the quickſilver may the more readily 


amalgamate with the metal. Upon theſe heaps, and 
while they are ſtirring, the quickſilver is preſſed 


through a cloth. Before the invention of fire- places, 


the ore was repeatedly kneaded with quickſilver in 
wooden troughs, and formed into large round maſ- 
ſes, which were left in that form for two days; after 
which they were worked again, until the metals 


appeared to be embodied together, which took from 


9 to 20 days; but it was afterwards found that 
heat aſſiſted the operation ſo far, that by m-ans of 
proper ovens the ſame might be accompliſhed in five 
or ſix days. When the quickſilver has taken up the 
ſilver, and wholly ſeparated it from its matrix the lead 


and the copper, the ovens are opened, the matter is 
taken out, and the quickſilver expelled and recovered 


in the following manner. The mixture is put into wa- 
ter troughs, and ſtirred therein by means of mills and 
water -wheels, by which the earthy and extraneous par- 
ticies are walhed away, and the amalgam ſettles at the 
bottom. The ſediment looks like ſand. It is further 
waſhed over in flat plates, and perfectly cleanſed ; what 
goes off with the water 1s collected for further uſe un- 
der the name of relaves, When the amalgam is be- 
come clean and bright by this method, it is put into 
2 cloth and ſqueezed out. This uncombined quick 
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off taſteleſs and ſweet. The amalgamation is diſturb- Amalga- 
ed by ſulphur, bitumen, and antimony, only by the mation of 


Amalga- ſilver runs off, and the remaining body of amalgam 


mation of contains five parts of quickſilver and one of ſolid me- Fleer and 
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Silver and tal. It is made into maſſes named pinnat, having the 

form of a ſugar loaf, hollow within, and weighing 
about 100 pounds. They are expoſed to a ſtrong 
fire in order to expel the quickſilver, after being put 
into pots covered with earthen heads. The ſilver ſtill 
appears in the form of amalgam, but is reduced to 
one ſixth of the former weight. Its texture is ſpongy, 
and the quality of the metal ſo fine, that the ſilver- 
| ſmiths cannot work it, neither can it be formed into 
coin, without an alloy. Baron Born obſerves, how- 
ever, that it is only cold amalgamation which pro- 
duces filver of ſuch uncommon fineneſs ; by hot amal- 
gamation it is generally alloyed with copper, which 
cannot be parted from it without cupellation. 

The moſt circumRantial account of the amalgama- 
tion of ſilver ore is that of Alonzo Barba. He di- 
vides the ores into two claſſes: 1. thoſe which are beſt 
treated by fire and fuſion; and, 2. ſuch as are moſt fit 
for amalgamation. Thoſe called pacos and tacana, may 
be amalgamated ; but that none of their richer con- 
tents may be loſt, it will be beſt to combine them 
with lead, and proceed by cupellation. The former 
of theſe ores has no luſtre or brightneſs. It is ſaid to 
be of a reddiſh yellow, ſoft and friable; ſeldom rich 
in ſilver, and moſtly valuable on account of its being 
eaſily got from the mine. Tacana is a rich filver ore, 
of a black colour, ſometimes of a grey or of an aſh- 
colour; or a brown, rich, filvery earth. 3. The plomo 
is too rich for pulveriſation and amalgamation, and 
is therefore ſimply melted down with the tacana. This 
ſeems to be the ſame with the horn-filver ore; and is 


deſcribed as almoſt entirely conſiſting of native ſilver, 


of a black, grey, or greeniſn- white colour. Barba ſays 
that they found at Potoſi ſome plomo of a cinnabar 
colour, which they had not ſeen any where elſe ; but 
Baron Born thinks that here he has miſtaken the red 
ſilver ore for another ſpecies. Frezier aſſerts, that in 
what he calls the plomo ronco, the native ſilver appears 
upon rubbing or icratching it, and that it gives white 
and very pure filver by ſimple fuſion without any a- 
malgamation. In the imperial cabinet at Vienna, 
there is a ſpecimen weighing about a pound, of black 
horn ſilver ore from Potoſi, on the poliſhed ſurface of 
which the virgin filver appears very plainly. 4. The 
2nachacads (virgin ſilver or gold grown in the matrix in 
the form of wire or hair), is amalgamated in the mortar. 
5. The foroches (lead ores containing filver), are melt- 
ed along with the ręficler and conchiſo, two kinds of 
red filver ore. 6. The zegrillos (grey copper and 
white ſilver ores) may be refined by amalgamation, 
though they are more fit for fire. 

Beſides this claſſification in ſuch as are fit for fire, 
and thoſe for amalgamation, the ores require further 
to be ſorted into ſuch as require the addition of par- 
ticular ſubſtances for their amalgamation. Vitriol is 
generally hurtful, eſpecially when ſalt is added to the 
vitriolic ores ; and it requires the addition of iron, 
tin, lead, and lime, in order to counteract its effects; 
but in ſomꝭ caſes it is of ſervice, and promotes amal- 
gamation. The calcination of vitriolic ores is of no 
ſervice, but rather the contrary, as it diſengages the 
roh and brings on a vitriolic effloreſcence. It may, 
hymen, © leparated by waſhing till the water comes 


ſmoothneſs and. needle. like figure of the particles, 
which reduce the quickſilver to a kind of duſt, The 
ores mixed with theſe always run into reguli, and muſt | 
therefore be put into a ſtrong calcining fire; if melted 
without calcination, they would run entirely into droſs 
and ſcoria. „ö;¶;Fwmm pa . 
The finer the ores are pounded ſo much the better; 
and aſter putting the powder thro? a fine ſieve, the coar- 
ſer part goes again to the mill: they ought to be pre- 
viouſly burnt, in order to aſſiſt the operation of grind- 
ing. The beſt method of obtaining fine powder is by 
waſhing over; but as this is very apt to pack and 
turn clammy, it ought to be mixed with ſand, 

The ores are known to be ſufficiently calcined by 
their change of colour and loſs of brightneſs. Barba tells. 
us, that all bright ores muſt be calcined, but with great 
care, that no vitriol may be diſengaged, as that proves 
injurious to the amalgamation ; but baron Born ſays, 
that one of the greateſt objects in the calcination of 


the Hungarian ores is to decompoſe the ſulphur into 


vitriol, as promoting the decompoſition of the ſalt. 


The amalgamation 1s likewiſe promoted by burning 


and calcination, in as far as it promotes the pulveri- 
zation of the ore, and aſſiſts the action of the quick- 
ſilyer; but it is chiefly uſeful in the black and grey 
ſilver ores. It can only be determined by © a wi - 
ces whether it be better to pulverize the ores before 
or after calcination. - Their value is beſt known by 
pounding them previous to calcination. 'The ſtuff muſt 
be conſtantly ſtirred during the time it 1s calcining, and 
ſome powder taken from the maſs to be tried with 
quickſilyer and falt. The thickening of the quick- 
ſilver, and the grain, of the ſtuff, ſhow what additions 
are neceſſary, or whether calcination be completed 
or not. When ores are calcined in lumps, the fire does 


not act equally upon all their parts; though this me- 


thod is attended with the advantage of loſing rtueh 
leſs duſt, as well as ſaving the expence of ſtamps and 


mills, 


Ores cannot be calcined in reverberatory furnaces, 
as the heat would run it together, and part of the 
metals themſelves would be carried off by the ſtrong 
current of air and the violent ſmoke, Barba recom- 
mends a furnace of an oblong ſquare figure, with three 
vaults over each other; the fire is put in the lower- 
moſt, and the ore into the two upper ones. The heat 
circulates by means of lateral openings in the walls, and 
is let out on the back without a flue. The heat is 
graduated by regiſters and dampers on the outſide.— 
Whatever kind of furnace, however, is uſed, ſome of 
the ore will have clotted, and muſt therefore be ground 
to a fine powder ; but to prevent as much as poſſible 
theſe inconveniences, the hard ores ought to be cal- 
cined before they go to the mill, and the ſoft ones af- 
ter, but with proper additions. The irony ores, which 
reſiſt the fire longer, are calcined with an addition of 
ſulphur, or of ſulphureous and antimonial matter, pro- 
portioned to the iron they contain ; but ſulphureous 
and antimonial cres require to be calcined with the 
ſcoria of iron. Arſenical ores, or thoſe mixed with 
orpiment and ſandarac, are calcined with lead glance; 
and thoſe mixed with white or black bitumen, muſt be 
calcined with iron ſcoria or pounded limeſtone, 
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The impurities of ores, and the additions proper to 
be made to them, are determined by pounding them 


coarſely, and throwing them upon a heated plate of 


iron, If the ſmoke be white or black, it ſhows a mix- 
ture of bitumen of theſe colours; if yellow, it ſhows 


orpiment; if red, ſandarac ; if greeniſh-yellow, ſul- 


phur. | | 
Salt ought not to he uſed in the calcination of ores 
as it would calcine the ſilver; and the duration of the 


caleining muſt be determined by the change of colour 


and the brightneſs they aſſume by trituration with 


. ores may alſo be calcined in the ſame manner; but they 


lates that of the whole. 


which the ores undergo by calcination by themſelves, 


quickſilver, It is alſo a mark of ſufficient calcination 
when antimonial and ſulphureous ores no longer ſend 
out a diſagreeable ſmoke; if the thick and black ſmoke 
of bituminous ores become white; and if the ſilver in 
the ſtuff appears in white glittering ſparks. Vitriolic 


require a longer time with the addition of alum and 


ſalt: they, however, require no farther addition in 


the ſubſequent operations; and in the courſe of four 
days all their filver will be taken up by the quickſilver. 
Leſs quickſilyer will alſo be loſt ; for as there is no occa- 
ſion for the frequent turning and working of the heap, 
a very {mall part of it only can be turned into uſeleſs 
duſt, Vitriolic ores ought always to be well waſhed 
with water before they are calcined ; and if there is 
ſtill a ſuſpicion of their being vitriolic, they muſt be 
tried by quickſilver: if it takes a lead-colour, the ſtuff 


muſt be waſhed till iron put into it no longer takes a 


copper colour. The lixivium is kept as an uſeful ad- 

dition to ſome ores. | | 
. Amalgamation, according to Alonſo Barba's me- 
thod, is performed in three ways, viz. in heaps or 
caxons, in the boiler, and in mortars. | 
I. In heaps. Before the operation takes place in 


the large way, an eſſay is made of three or four pounds 


of the fine ſifted powder taken from the general quan- 
tity; and according to the produce of this he calcu- 
He tries it alſo with quick- 
ſilver, to know perfectly the method he is to follow, 
and the additions that are to be made. In this eſ- 


ſay the followed method is adopted: 1. The mat- 


ter is elixated, to extract the vitriol if there be any. 
pound of the lixiviated matter is tried with 
quickſilver and ſalt, carefully obſerving the colour and 
its change. If the quickſilver aſſumes the appearance 
of ſilver filings, and theſe quickfilver flakes become 
thinner and thinner, it proves that the amalgamation 


goes on ſucceſsfully, and that there is no occaſion for 


any addition. The whole is ſtirred from time to time, 
till the quickſilver ſeems to diminiſh, and recover its 
natural form, but without dividing into ſmall globules; 
after which the matter is to be waſhed, as all the filver 
is by that time completely taken up. The ores of 
Verenguela de Pacages are treated only with quickſilver 
and ſalt, and yield their full produce. 

When the ore turns black, iron is added ; when of 


a light lead-colour, tin; if a dark lead - colour, lead; 


and if of a yellowiſh or gold- colour, lime. The three 


| firſt of theſe are ſtyled, by Baron Born, * very idle 


and uſeleſs additions,” The ore frequently divides 

into ſmall and powdery globules, in conſequence of 

the hardneſs-of the minerals, or from too much ſtir- 
Vol. XI. 5 ws, 


e 
ring ; but this may be prevented by calcination before 
it 1s reduced to powder, or by leſs arr, In a great 


many operations, however, this quickſilver duſt can 


ſcarcely be avoided. 


a direction how to operate; and has different names 
according to the cauſe by which it is produced; as 


quickfilver duſt, the duſt of addition, and filver duſt. 
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It ſerves the workmen as an in-. 
dex of the progreſs they have made, or ſometimes as 


The firſt of theſe ariſes ſimply from too great diviſion, 


and is white without any quickneſs, ſcarcely moving 


when the matter is ſtirred with water ; it ſticks ſome- 
what to the bottom, and runs into globules when bro- 


ken between the fingers. The ſecond is produced by 


the amalgam of lead and tin; and, when preſſed be- 


tween the fingers, unites with the quickſilver which 
had begun to combine with the filver. The third 
comes from the amalgam of ſilver: it ſinks toward 
the coarſer tuff on the bottom, and floats about in 


flakes of different ſizes ; turning into an amalgam when 


rubbed or prefſed between the fingers. A 
are produced chiefly when there are lead, marcaſite, 


and irony ores in the mixture; or by vitriol of copper, 


which is particularly productive of this minute diviſion 


of the quickſilver. They are produced alſo by too 


plentiful an addition of ſalt, which thickens the water 
and prevents the deſcent of the particles of quick- 
ſilver, | | | 
According to the produce of the eſſay the large 
heap is regulated. It is firſt wetted with water, and 


mixed with a due proportion of ſalt; but at the be- 


of theſe. 


Seu only one third of the quickſilver and one half 
of the lead and tin are added. It is turned over once 


every day during the two firſt days, becauſe the quick 


ſilver being then uncombined would be apt to be 


driven off in ſmall globules, and a great waſte occa- 
ſioned. The heap is likewiſe too much cooled by the 


addition of too much quickſilver at once; ſo that it is 
better to put it gradually to the other matters. 


ful, by deadening the quickſilver, and preventing the 


The 
lead and tin are always thrown into the heap along 
with the quickſilver ; but too much of either is hurt- 


amalgamation. All theſe additions, however, muſt vary 


according to circumſtances ; obſerving that the quanti- 


ties added muſt always be leſs and leſs in proportion as 
the amalgam advances to perfection. The matter 
ſhould be kept rather dry than otherwiſe, and two 
parts of amalgam be in the heap to one of fluid quick- 
ſilver. Too great an abundance of this fluid mats is 


very detrimental], on account of the quantity of quick- 


ſilver duſt which it occaſions ; and if the other ingre- 
dients are accidentally waſted, the duſt of addition will 
be changed into quick/ilver duſt; which having very 
little weight, will be poured off along with the water. 
But when lime is added, the whole muſt be mixed at 
once, and the entire heap turned over two or three 
days, till the quickſilver be added. Too much lime 


prevents the union of the two metals, and is an incon- 


venzence which cannot be remedied. 

The heaps are frequently turned and worked over 
after the firſt two days, which is attended with ſeve- 
ral advantages; as that the quickſilver is thus heated; 
more thoroughly mixed with the matter, and the fil- 
ver is purified by the frequent rubbing. The heaps, 
however, are ſubject to various accidents, owing to 
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the difference between the various kinds of ores, which 
cannot always be exactly known. When the quick-. 
ſilver is deadened by too large an addition of lead, 
iron, tin, 
a vermicular one: if ſhaken in a 
without water, it adheres to the 
is unfit for taking up the ſilver. The beſt remedy is 


glaſs, or other veſſel, 


vitriol of copper, or the lixivium of vitriolic ores al- 
ready mentioned; or powder of copper may be thrown 
into the heap. 


All additions of this kind, however, 
muſt be made very cautiouſly, and in conſequence cf 
experiments made by ſmall eſſays, which determine 
the quantity of materials to be uſed, When the heaps 
have too much vitriol, without any correcting mgre- 
dient, the quickſilver has a leaden colour, and the 
ſmaller particles aſſume a ſpherical form. Iron might 
be added to abſorb the too great quantity of vitriolic 
acid; but there'is no certam rule for the proportica 
to be added, ſo that it muſt be determined by experi- 


When the quickſilver appears, on turning the 7 
like a bunch of grapes, this ſhows an exceſs of falt, 
which prevents * quickſilver from combining with 
che ſilver: it is to be remedied by the addition of ſome 
coarſe ſtuff which cleanſes the fluid. Some add aſhes: 
but the beſt and moſt natural remedy is alum, which 
is found at Potoſi in abundance, and whitens the ſil- 
ver. If the heap be not turned equally, or the quick- 


ſilver added at a proper time, or if the ſilver do not 


unite with it, ſome of the ſilver will appear in a dry 
form and lie on the coarſer ſtuff like a cobweb ; and 
if not ſkimmed off in time will be carried away by the 
waſhing water. 'To colle& this dry filver, and the 
fineſt quickſilver duſt, ſome ſilver amalgama is preſſed 
upon it through a chamois ſkin ; and the whole is 
once more turned and worked over. The frequent 
turning, the heat of the climate and ſeaſon, as well as 
the ſermentation produced in the heap by the vitriol 
and other additions, all promote the amalgamation 
but cold, neglect of ſtirring, and the quickſilver aſſum- 
ing a lead colour, are againſt it. It is, however, very 
difficult to determine the maturity of the heap, when 


all the ſilver is taken up, and the matter may go to 


the waſhing ; though great inconveniences attend an 
ignorance in this reſpect. If waſhed too ſoon, ſome 
ſilver is left in the leavings: and if worked too long 
there is a loſs, of quickſilver as well as time and la- 
bour. The difficulties attending the knowledge of 
this important point, are by our author enumerated 
as follow: “ The heap may appear not to require any 


additional quickfilver ; the filver duſt may appear to 


be completely collected; that of quickſilver may be- 
gin to make its appearance: the amalgama may be- 
gin to appear pure, and to ſhow a gold-colour: and 
yet ſilver may remain in the leavings. The moſt in- 
fallible teſt cf the maturity of the heap, is the eſſay 
of the triturated ſtuT by fire. If no ſilver is produced 
thereby, then ſo much quiĩckſilver is thrown into the 
heap, that it may contain three parts of amalgama to 
two of ſilver, or at leaſt one part of quickſilver to 
two of amalgama. By this additional freſh quick- 
ſilver, all the duſt of quickſilver, and the dry and un- 
combined quickiilyer, are perfectly collected the amal- 
guma is the heavier for it, and ſinks the more readily 
to the bettem when brought to the waſhing-tub.— 


mY 
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Some clean quickſilver is alſo put into the bottom of 


or lime, it loſes its oval fatm, and affumes 
des in threads, and 


this tub: the inſide of which muſt be lined with iron 

late well cleaned, and rubbed with quickſilver; 
{though the laſt operation ſeems to be quite ſaperflu- 
cus, as mercury will not itt the. leaſt unite with- iron 


by rubbing). « The ſtuff brought into the tub 
Cy of water, and 


muſt be diluted with a great 


be ſtirred round with a peſtle lined with iron-plate in 
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ſuch a manner that it may turn round fix times one 
way and fix times the other, always touching che bot- 
tom; the unconnected bodies of quickſilver and amal- 


are thereby to meet, to combine, and to fall to 


e bottom. To recover the falt which had been mix- - 


ed with the heap, the water muſt be evaporated: ” 


but the Baron obſerves, that at Shemnitz no ſalt is 


recoverable from the lizivium ; and if any be recover- 
ed by the Spaniards, it only ſhows that they add too 
much, and that part of the remainder is undecompo- 


ſed by the vitriolic acid. The quickſilver is ſeparated 


from the amalgama much in the ſame way as already 
deſcribed. EY 7 ge 

. 2. Amaleamation by boiling, was accidentally diſco- 
vered by 
On mixing ſilver ore finely powdered with quickſil- 
ver, and boiling it with water in a copper veſſel, he 


arba, in an attempt to fix quickfilver,— 


found that the metals readily united; and thus having 


ally improved and introduced it into practice in Peru. 
In this operation the boilers muſt be of copper, ear- 


diſcovered a ſhorter method of amalgamation, he gradu- ; 


then or other veſſels being found not to anſwer : the 


copper alſo muſt be pure, becauſe the quickſilver would 
diſſolve the metals with which it is alloyed. They 
mult be in the ſhape of inverted cones and flat-bot- 
tomed. The under 
inches high and half an inch broad, all beat of one 
piece. Other copper plates are fixed in the inſide with 
copper nails; and care mult be taken that it be water- 
tight, that no quickſilver may run off; and fer the bet- 
ter ſecurity, the inſide of the boiler may be lined with 


part has a rim of fix or eight 


lime and ox-b'ood. The boilers may be of any mag- 


nitude ; their upper parts being ſurrounded with iron 
rings with ſtrong handles, into- which a croſs board is 
wedged. In the middle of this board is a hole for the 
ſpindle to move in. The ſpindle is of light wood, 
and moves on a braſs pivot in the bottom. It has 
four wooden wings, with three or four endicular 
bars alſo of wood; the fartheſt from the oindle being 
the ſhorteſt ; the nigheſt ſo long as to ſweep the bot- 
tom. It is turned by a moveable handle on the up- 
per end, Fe 11 LEES! „ 
Theſe boilers are put into an oblong furnace, ca- 
pable of holding 10 of them; the fire- place being in 


the middle, and the flame and ſmoke paſſing under the 


boilers, and going out on both ends of the furnace by 
two chimnies. The fire being lighted, firſt the wa- 


ter, then the fine ſtuff, and at laſt the quickſilver, is 


put in ; obſerving always that the bottom be fully co-. 
vered with quickſilver. The water mult always be 
kept boiling, otherwiſe the operation may be inter- 
rupted or become tedious : on account of the evapo-. 
ration, the boilers muſt be ſupplied with a quantity of 
water, in ſmall quantities at a time, that the boiling 


be not checked. The ſtuff mutt be proportioned to 


the ſize ef the boiler: if too little be put in, the amal- 
gamation goes on too ſlowly ; while too much would 
1 
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not allow the maſs to be thick enough, or to boil with 
ſufficient freedom. Some of the amalgam is to be ta- 
ken out from time to time with a long ladle, and the 
progreſs of the operation is judged of by the cclour, 


Ius eſſay of the ſtuff determines Whether all the fil- 


ver be taken out of it in this manner. Some quick- 
ſilyer is then thrown upon the ſurface cf a ſample of 
the boiled ſtuff, and worked round with it in a veſſel 
two or three times. If the quickſilver riſes and takes 
up ſome of the ſtuff, ſome ſilver remains; if not the 
whole is taken up. Then the fire is ſtopped, the 
ſpindle 15 taken out, and the water and ſtuff let off, 
The coarſer matter on the quickſilver may at all events 
be waſhed in cold water, and 


mill. Almoſt the whole of the filver amalgama lies 
upon the ſurface of the quickſilver, immediately under 


the tuff, ſometimes four or five ſingers thick; the fire 


under the boilers preventing the filver from uniting 


with the quickſilver in the bottom. This metal, when 
poured off, mult be preſſed and treated in the uſu.” 
manner, ; I oa] 
The 9 attending this method are, chat tlie 
heat promotes the union of the metals, while the boil- 
ing of the water and ſtirring of the mixture with the 


ſpindle bring them more frequently in contact with 


each other in a quarter of an hour, than they would 


be in ſeveral days in the common method; by which 


means che whole proceſs is finiſned in about 24 hours. 
Leſs quickfilver is alſo loſt, by it; for being always co- 
vered with water, it cannot evaporate; and in well 
managed and ſucceſsful operations, no quickſilver duſt 


is produced: but the greateſt recommendation is, that 


it is not attended with any loſs of filver, ſo that even 
the pooreſt ores will yield all that they contain. Bar- 
ba looks upon the profit of this method above the 
other to amount to 25 dollars for every heap of 50 
quintals; even making allowance for the coals, The 
only objections are, that both ſilver and copper are 
apt to be loſt by the corroſion of the copper-boilers : 
but if the copper be pure, there is no great reaſon to 
be apprehenſive of any thing of this kind; or, at all 
events, the bottom of the boiler, which is conſtantly 
expoſed to the action of the quickſilver, may be ſecu- 
red by a copper ring three or four inches high ; and 
the bottom itſelf may be ſecured in the ſame manner ; 
ſo that when corroded they may be changed for new 
ones : or the boilers may be paved or lined with var- 
niſhes or mortars of different kinds ; which will as ef- 
fectually prevent any loſs. While the whole is boil- 
ings the quickſilver violently ſeizes on the other me- 

; by which means the amalgam is filled with many 
heterogeneous particles, Theſe are ſeparated by wath- 
ing inquickſilyer, on the ſurface of which they ſwim 
like ſcoria, and may eaſily be taken off, till the 


quickſilver ſhows its uſual bright neſs and as this can- 


not be done without taking off ſome of the metals 
alſo, the ſcum may be reſerved for the next operation, 
The advantage of amalgamation by boiling chiefly 
appears in this, that heaps, in which by too large 
additions, the quickſilver has been totally diffolved 10 


as to diſappear, may be eaſily cured by boiling them, 


in iron or copper veſſels with bits of iron; for then 


the quickſilver appears again in its proper metallic 


form and brightnels. | „ 
3. Amalgamation in mortars. It is diſſicalt to pro- 


go once more to the 


cure the ſull produce from ores which contain native Amalga- 
or mation of 


gold and ſilver either in the ſorm of hair or wire, 
in larger lamps and nodules, Theſe cannot be com- 


pletely pounded, nor can they be amalgamated; for the w, 


mercury will not diſſolve the large particles of gold 
and ſilver ; and when they are treated by fire, the ſtub- 
born nature of their matrices occaſions a great loſs of 
metal. The following method of treating them in a 
mortar was diſcovered by a Franciſcan fri: r. 

A round conical hole is cut in a hard ſtone, ha'f 
a foot in diameter at top, of an equal depth, and ſlop- 
ing into a truncated, or rather obtuſe and nearly flat 
bottom, of about four inches in diameter. Some 
quickſilver is poured into it, together with a propor- 
tional quantity of ſmall bits of the native metal or 
ore; after which they are triturated with an iron 
peſtle. By this violent trituration, che gold and ſilver 
combine with the quickſilver; and the finer, lighter 
ſtuff of red filver ore and other ſilver calces, which are 
generally found with native ſilver, runs off by means 
of a ſmall launder and current- of water. It is not, 
however, ſuffered to run away, but is left to ſettle for 
common amalgamation. __ | 3 

Mortars of the dimenſions above deſcribed being 
too {mall for any conſiderable quantity of ore, Barba 
Propoſes to ſubſtitute in their place larger ſtones of a 
concave figure, with vertical grinders, as in oil-mills; 
or common horizontal and parallel grinders of the gri t- 
mill. The ore and quickſilver are put between theſe 
ſtones, with a ſmall ſtream of water; which, running 


off, will carry away the lighter ſtuff, whilſt the gold 


and ſilver will remain at the bottom, taken up by 
the quickſilver, -_ | _ 


There are ſeveral other methods of amalgamation 
deſcribed in Baron Born's work, as practiſed by the 
Spaniards of South America: but as all of them agree 
in the moſt material circumſtances with thoſe already 
mentioned, we ſhall only farther take notice cf that 
invented by the Baron himſelf, and by him lately in- 
troduced at Shemnitz in Lower Hungary. 

This method is very pompuouſly related, and at 
great length, in his work on the ſubject. His theory 
contains the following particulars: | 

1. Quickſilver has a tendency to unite with other 
metals and ſemimetals, and to gaicten or animate them 
according to certain laws of affinity which are deter- 
mined by experience. "FO | 

2. It unites with gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, biſ- 
muth, and zinc, without heat ; but with other metals 
and ſemimetals it will not unite but in a ſtate of ſu- 
ſion. It unites with tin and biſmuth more eafily than 
with gold and ſilver; and with theſe more readily 
than with copper. | 

3. The union of quickfilver with other metals is 
promoted by heat, | | 
4. This union is allo. greatly promoted by mechani- 
cal comminution. 3 

F. No amalgamation, or only a very ſlow and par- 
tial one will take ptace, if the ſurface of the quick- 
ſilver or metallic particles be covered with a coat of 


heterogeneous matter; which happens chiefly in tlie 


amalgamation cf ores where the fine particles cf the 

metal are involved in ſulphur and arſenic, | 
6. Hence it is neceſſary to free the noble metals 
3 K 2 irom 
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from the ſtony matter which ſurrounds them, and to 
reduce the baſer ones from their calciform to a me- 
tallic ſtate, before they can be amalgamated with ſuc- 
cen... | | . | 

7. Particles of gold and filver may be freed from 
the ſtony matters which involve them by trituration; 
and from ſulphur and arſenic, by calcination. 

8. In calcination, ſome part of the ſulphur is de- 


ſtroyed, and vitriolic acid diſengaged ; which, combi- 


ning with the earthy matters contained in the ore, as 
well as the calces of the baſer metals mixed with it, 


ſtill leave the gold and filver involved: whence it is 


neceſſary to employ ſuch chemical agents as will free 
the particles of theſe metals from their heterogeneous 
coat, and keep their ſurface as well as that of the 
quickſilver clean, without acting either upon the gold 
or ſilver. Theſe agents are principally the mineral 
acids, which act variouſly according to their different 
natures. 'The marine acid is moſt efficacious for gold 
or ſilver ores; but it would be exceedingly expenſive 
to uſe it in its proper form, ſo that it is neceſſary to 
take ſome method of expelling it extemporaneoully 

9. The calcined ore, when pulveriſed, muſt be 
wetted with water, for the purpoſe of diſſolving the 
diſengaged vitriolic acid and the earthy and metallic 
neutral ſalts, which are produced by it in proportion 
to the ſulphur contained in the ore. Vitriol is pro- 
duced by calcination only in this proportion; and 
hence if the ore does not naturally contain a ſuffici- 
ency of ſulphur-to produce vitriol for the purpoſe of 
decompoſition, it will be neceſſary to add ſomething 
of this kind, Vitriol of copper or of iron will an- 


ſwer, but the former is preferable. If, therefore, the 


pulveriſed ore, which has once gone through the pro- 
ceſs of amalgamation, ſhould ſtill appear to contain 
gold or ſilver, mix it with ſome additional vitriol and 
common falt ; leave it for ſome time to macerate by 
itſelf; and, at a ſecond trituration with quickſilver, a 
conſiderable quantity of ſilver will be found in the 


amalgama which had not been extracted in the firſt, 


though common ſalt had been uſed in it. Thus the 
common ſalt may be decompoſed in the wet way. 

10. To decompoſe the common falt in the dry way, 
the ore muſt be properly ſtamped and fifted, and the 
mixtures made up with a proportional quantity of 
pulveriſed common or rock falt, and then undergo an 


adequate calcination in an open fire. Thus the com- 


mon ſalt will be decompoſed according to the nature 
of the mixture; either by the vitriolic acid produced 
by the decompoſition of the ſulphur, or otherwiſe. — 
The muriatic acid, thus diſengaged, diſſolves the he- 
terrogeneous particles in which the metals are involved, 
and allows the quickſilver to act upon them much more 
effectually than it could have been enabled to do by 
any mechanical comminution; and this the more ſo 
as it takes up even thoſe particles of dephlogiſtica- 
ted iron upon which the other acids are incapable 
of acting. 0 
11. The calcination and corroſion of the baſer me- 
tals is indiſpenſably neceſſary, eſpecially in a natural 
combination of gold and copper; ſor the affinity of 
theſe two is ſo ſtrong, that unleſs the latter be per- 
fectly calcined, or otherwiſe removed, very little of the 
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gold can be extracted. The ſeparation will alſo be 
promoted by the addition of ſulphureous ſubſtances. * 
From theſe conſiderations, the Baron lays down the 
following rules concerning amalgamation. 
« 1. The ores and mixtures previous to their amal- 
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gamation muſt be mechanically comminuted, and re. 


- duced to a fine powder, by ſtamping, 


ſifting; that the” ſurfaces of the particles, and their 


points of contact, may be increaſed and multiplied. 


« 2, This powder mult be calcined, that, beſides the 


pure particles of the nobler metals, 'thoſe which are 


diſguiſed in the ore may be diſengaged and laid bare 


by deſulphuration and calcination; © 


' 


6 3. If before its calcination no common ſalt was 


added, it muſt be added afterwards then it muſt be 
triturated with a proportionate quantity of quickſilver 


and water, long enough, and in ſuch a manner, that 


the quickſilver, by an unterrupted motion of the 
whole maſs, may come into repeated contact with the 
diſengaged gold and ſilver particles, and take them 


u * ; 8 | » 
« 4, As much depends on the juſt-mentioned propor- 
tions, the inſpector, director, or maſter of the work, 


muſt be well acquainted with the elective attraction of 


bodies, that forming a juſt idea /, and judgment on, 


their different mechanical or chemical decompoſition 
and combination, he may remedy and remove ſuch un- 


toward difficulties and impediments in the proceſs as 
may, and will ſometimes, prevent its full ſucceſs.” 


The various ſteps by which the metals are extracted 


from their ores, according to the Baron's method, are, 
1. Stamping, grinding, and fifting, 2. Caleination; 


after which the grinding and ſifting muſt be repeated. 


3. Trituration. 4. Waſhing of the reſiduum. 5. E- 


liquation of the amalgama. 6. Heating of the ſame. 

7. Diſtillation of the quickſilver preſſed from the amal- 

gam. - 8. Refining of the heated amalgam. 

tracting from the reſidua ſuch parts of 8. noble me- 
tals as may ſtill be contained in them. 1 
1. Stamping, grinding, 


mends dry ſtamps and mills for this purpoſe; as wet- 


9. Ex- 


and ſing. "Ts Baron recom- . 


ſtamps, he ſays, © would bring on great loſs of ſilver 


and expenſive contrivances to prevent or recover it.” 
On the other hand, E. Raſpe, the tranſlator of his 
work, ſays, that “late experiments have proved ſo 
much in favour of the wet ſtamps, that they have ac- 
tually been adopted as great improvements.” - 


The contents of the ores are accurately inveſtigated 


by eſſays before any thing is done in the large way. 


The ores are delivered to the reſpective mills; the 


ſmaller ores are paſſed over a braſs ſieve, the meſhes of 


which are about one-tenth of an inch wide, that the 


finer particles may be ſeparated and not ſent to the 


ſtamps, which would occaſion ſome waſte, eſpecially 
in the dry way. The finer fand is ſent directly to the 
mill, and the big lamps to the ſtamp. Each box, or 
ſet of ſtamps, has three ſtamp-heads, weighing 40 or 
54 pounds, the ſole being of caſt-iron. 
is every now and then wetted with water to pre- 
vent the finer parts from flying off. When the ore is 


e matter 


ſufficiently beat in the ſtamps, it is afterwards ſifted, 


and the coarſe part returned to the ſtamp. When the 
c arſeſt part is reduced in this manner to the ſize of 
coarſe ſand, it is ſent to the mill; the running ſtone of 


Anialga-- which. muſt be kept cloſe in a box, and nothing left 


mut ion of 0 
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but the admiſſion-ſunnel. The millſtones are a 
kind of porphyry, and che ſieves of braſs-wire, 

2, Calcination. The ore being reduced to a ſufficient 
degree of fineneſs, is next carried to the calcining fur- 
nace z previous to which it is again to be tried by eſ- 
ſay, and to have the proper additions according to its 
nature. When the furnace is properly heated, the 
whole quantity of ore deſtined to one furnace, about 


30 quintals, is brought up to the top by wheel-bar- 


_ rows; and being ſpread as even as may be, the proper 
quantity of falt and lime is ſifted over it; and the 
whole turned with crooks and rakes till it be perfectly 
mixed. The calcination is then performed in the fol- 
| . The back. door being carefully ſhut, 
eight hundred weight of the matter, prepared as al- 
| y mentioned, is let down through a tunnel upon 
the upper hearth. Here is again to be ſpread and 


allowed to dry before it is put down on the lower 


hearth; and as ſoon as this is done, another quantity 
is put upon the upper hearth, that the two operations 
may regularly ſucceed each other. 
Our author deſcribes at great length all the minu- 
tiæ of this operation: but, as he juſtly. obſerves, © Ex- 
perience and practice are, and mult be, the beſt teach- 
ers; for there are many things which muſt be attended 
to, and which words and deſcriptions will hardly make 
intelligible.” We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that the 
calcining furnace muſt be kept heated day and night: 
but while the ore is ſhoved down from the upper to 
the-lowerhearth, the fire muſt be kept very moderate; 
and during the calcination it will be neceſſary to keep 
the matter conſtantly turning with iron rakes, the 
combs. or teeth of which are Pom four to eight in- 
ches long. 3 . | BT oe! 
The grinding and ſifting after calcination is only 
neceſſary when the matter has run into hard indiſſo- 
luble clots during the operation ; and is performed in a 
grinding and ſifting mill, which turns by water ; but 
which is unneceſſary here to deſcribe, as every poſ- 


ſeſſor of mines would chooſe. fuch mechanical contri- 


vances as beſt ſuit his purpoſe. 


3. Trituration, boiling, and amalgamation. After the 


ores have been properly calcined and pounded, the 
ſucceſs of the amalgamation depends moſtly on the 
proportions of quickſilver and water which are added 
to the ſtuff, and the conſtruction of the ſtirring appa- 
ratus by which the whole is kept in conſtant motion 
and mutual contact. The lighter the ſtuff, the more 
voluminous and bulky it will prove, and conſequently 
the gold and ſilver will be more diſperſed ; in which 
caſe the quantity of quickſilver mult be proportioned 
to the mals, that notwithſtanding its conſtant gravita- 
tion towards the bottom it may the more frequently 
come in contact with the gold and ſilver. It acts in 
proportion to its bulk and ſurface. A larger quantity 
is therefore adviſable, as it not only forms a larger 
ſurface on the bottom of the veſſel, but comes likewiſe 
into contact with the gold and ſilver more frequently; 
nor is there any greater loſs of quickſilver to be ap- 
prehended on that account. A larger proportion of 
fluid metal is in particular neceſſary when the matter 
it mixed with lead or antimony : for, by taking up. 
the lead, it becomes proportionably leſs active and fit 
for the reception of gold and filver ; and turning greaſy 
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by the antimony, it muſt in the former caſe leave rich Amalga- 
It is mation of 


reſidua, and in the latter bring on greater loſs. 
alſo determined by experience, that the exceſs of 
quickſilver never does any hurt, 
quantity never fails to be diſad vantageous. 

With regard to the conſtruction of the boilers, it is 
needleſs to be particular, as thoſe recommended by A- 
lonſo Barba ſeem to be very adequate to the purpoſe. 
Heat is required; but it is not neceſſary that the mat- 
ter ſhould boil, a moderate fire being ſufficient for ma- 


king the metals unite. Nor is there occaſion for more 


water than what will make the matter liquid. The 
ſtirring apparatus is put in motion by the crank of a 
water wheel, and a horizontal rack with cogs; which, 
being properly fixed in a groove by eroſs bars, ſlides 
forward and backward on braſs rollers and caſters. 
The cogs of this rack catch into thoſe of the perpen- 
dicular trundle and ſpindle oſ the ſtirrers, which turns 
round twice by three and an half feet motion of the 
ſliding rack. The whole moves quicker or ſlower in 
proportion to the box of water thrown upon the wheel; 
and the quicker motion of the rack produces of courſe 
a quick turn and better trituration. The ſtirrers muſt 
be circular ſegments correſponding with the ſides and 
bottom of the boiler, otherwiſe their motion is irre- 
gular and unſatisfactory. The time of trituration, as de- 
pending on the nature of the ore, muſt be determined 
by experience. | f 
4. The waſhing of the triturated leavings or reſiduum 
is performed in large tubs, and requires no particular 
deſcription, farther than that it be continued till all the 
ſoluble matter be got out; and for this purpoſe there 
mult be a contrivance for ſtirring the matter all the- 
time it is waſhing. | . 5 
5. Eliquation of the quiciſilver and amalgama. For- 
merly this was performed in bags made of deer-ſkins, 
ſtrongly compreſſed with engines for the purpoſe ; but 
this being found too expenſive, it is now done by ſmall 
quantities at a time, and preſſed only by the hand till 
the ball of amalgam yields no more quickſiver. A 
{mall quantity always remains in the quickſilver which 
paſſes through; and this quantity is the greater in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the amalgam when preſſed. 
6. The diſtillation of the amalgam is performed per 
deſcenſum in large iron pots. 'The undermoſt ſtands 


upright to its middle in a ſtream of cold running wa- 


ter which paſſes under the hearth ; the upper part 
hardly appearing two inches above it. The amalgam, 
made up into balls, is placed in iron cullenders fixed 
upon a tripod ſet in the bottom of the lower pot, 
and covered in the inſide with a coarſe cloth. The 
upper pot is inverted on the lower one; and the junc- 
ture being luted, the fire is put all round the outer 
one, and the heat paſling through to the amalgam 
quickly lquefies it, and raiſes the quickſilver in vapour, 
which condenſes in the under pot continually kept 
cool by the ſtream of water. The upper pot is kept 
in a ſtrong red heat for five or ſix hours; by which 
means the cloth is entirely converted into tinder, ſo 
that the cullenders muſt afterwards be cleaned with a 
braſs bruſh. | 

The other operations contain nothing particular but 
what may be eaſily underſtocd from what has been al- 
ready delivered. | 
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n u STORE is known which does not contain a conſiderable quan- Eſſaying of 
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9 1. Corps is found under ground in three diffe- 
rent forms : 1. Native or virgin copper diverſely ra- 
mified, which is much more rare than native filyer. 


This native copper is not ſo ductile as copper purified 


by fuſions ſrom the ore (a). 2. Copper is found in 
lorm of calx, of verdegriz, of precipitates. Such 
are the minerals called /i/ty copper ores, and ſeveral 
white and green earths. Thele matters are only cop- 
per almoſt pure and but little mineraliſed, but Which 
1 been corroded, diſſolved, precipitated, calcined by 
ſaline matters, by the action of the air, of water, and 
of earths (Bs). 3. Copper is frequently in a truly mi- 
neral ſtate, that is, combined with ſulphur and with 
arſenic, with other metallic matters mixed with earths, 
and enveloped in different matrices (c)./ Theſe are che 
true copper ores. They have no regular forms ex- 
cept they partake cf the nature of pyrites, . Their co- 
lours are very different, which depend chiefly on the 
proportion of the mineral ſubſtances compoſing them. 
Laſtly, in almoſt all of them we may perceive green 
or blue colours, which always indicate an eroſion orical- 
cination of the copper. Moſt copper ores contain alſo 
ſome iron or ferruginous earth, to which the ochrey 
colour is to be attributed, which might make us believe 
them to be ores of iron. Ores which contain much iron 
Are the moſt difficultly fuſible. | 


Copper ores have almoſt all a yellow, colded, * 


ſtining colour, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


Some of them are coloured with iriſes, and frequently. 


have ſpots of verdigriſe, by which alſo they are diſtin- 
guiſhable from other ore. | 
Many copper ores are alſo rich in filver. Such is 
that called the white copper ore, the colour of which 
is rather occaſioned by arſenic than by ſilver, although 
it contains ſo much ſilver as to be enumerated by ſe- 
veral mineralogiſts amongſt ſilver ores. GG aol 
Laſtly, the pyrites of a golden yellow colour which 
contains copper and FE 4 and the white pyrites 
which contains copper and arſenic, are conſidered as 
copper ores by ſeveral chemiſts and naturaliſts. Henc- 
kel and Cramer remark, that no proper ore of copper 


* 


g. of copper may be gehe in methods fimi- 
e 

ores (Fart III.), or they may in general be eſſayed 
by the following eee 


. 


c 


To reduce andprecipitate copper from u pure and fufible 

* Mix one, or, if you have ſmall weights, two do» 
cimaſtical centners of ore beat extremely fine, with fix 
centners of the black flux z and having put them into 
a crucible. or pot, cover them one inch high with com- 
mon ſalt, and preſs them down with your finger: but 
let the capacity of the veſſel be ſuch that it may be 
only half full; ſhut the veſſel cloſe, put it into the fur- 
nace j heap oOals upon it, ſo chat it may be covered 


ſuch a manner that it may firſt grow ſlightly red-hot. 


Soon aſter you will hear your common ſalt crackle ; 


and then there will be a gentle hiſſing noiſe. So long 
as this laſts, keep the ſame degree of fire till it is 
quite over. Then increaſe ſuddenly the fire, either 
with the funnel and cover put upon the furnace, or 
with a pair of bellows applied to the hole of tlie bot- 
tom part, that the veſſel may grow very red-hot, Thus 
you will reduce and precipitate your copper. in about 
a quarter of an hour: then take out the veſſel, and 
ſtrike with a few blows the pavement upon which you 
Pur it, chat all the ſmall grains of copper may be col- 
, MAT. Moen. 2 

Break the veſſel, when grown cold, in two, from 

top to bottom, as nearly as you can: if the whole 

proceſs has been well performed, you will find a ſolid, 
perfectly yellow and malleable regulus adhering to the 
bottom of the veſſel, with ſcorias remaining at top of 
a brown colour, ſolid, hard, and ſhining, from which 
the regulus muſt be ſeparated with ſeveral gentle blows 

of a hammer ; this done, weigh it, after having wiped 
off all the filthineſs. . | =P 

- A. ſoft, duſty, and very black ſcoria, is a ſign of a 

fire not ſufficiently ſtrong. Small neat grains of cop- 


—_ OS. co 


(a) Native copper is ſolid ; or conſiſting of ſriable maſſes, formed by precipitation of cupreous vitriolic waters 
called cement or ziment copper ; or forming cryſtallized cubes or grains, leaves, branches, or filaments, „ 
(r) Calciform ores are either pure calces of copper, or are mixed with heterogeneous matters. 1. The pure 
or looſe friable ochre, called cæruleum montanum © mountain. blue, andjviride montanum © mountain- green; 
and the red indurated calx, called improperly glaſs copper ere. 2. Mixed calciform ores are thoſe in which the 
calx of copper is mixed; with calcareous earth, forming a mountain-blue ; with iron, forming a black calx ; 


2 


with gypſum, an indurated green ore, called malachites ; and with guartz, a red ore. | 
1 opper is mineraliſed, 1. By ſulphur, forming the grey copper ore, improperly called vitreovs (minera eu- 


pri vitrea Wallerii). 2. By ſulphurated iron, forming the hepatic copper ore (minera cupri hepatica 'Wallerii) 
of a brown yellow colour. It is a kind of cupreous pyrites, and is called by Cronſtedt minera cupri pyritacea. 
Sometimes it is of a blackiſh grey colour, and is then called pyrites cupri griſeus (minera cupri griſea Wallerii); 
ſometimes of a reddiſh yellow, and tarniſhed with blue iriſes on its ſurface, when it is called minera cupri 
lazurea 5 when of a yellowiſh green colour, it is the pyrites cupri flavo-virideſcent (cuprum ſulphure et ferro 
mineralifatum Wallerit) ; and when of a pale yellow colour, it is the pyrites cupri pallide flavus. Moſt of the 


above piritaceous ores contain alſo ſome arſenic, but their ſulphur is predominant. 


3- Copper mineralifed 


by ſulphur, iron, and arſenic. White coppir ore (Minera cupri alba Wallerii). This ore contains alſo ſome 


{ilver. 4. Copper difotved by vitriolic acid. Native blue vitriol. 5. Copper united with bitumen. 
This is a pit coal, from the aſhes of which copper is obtainable. 6. Copper is alſo found in the mi- 


Ce. 


neral called Auer nickel. 


Copper. coal 


\ 


2 for ſmelting of large quantities 4 


gect. IV. 1 
Bdaying of per reduced but not precipitated, and adhering ſiill to 


» 


Ores of 


0 
; 


COPEL, ain encqual and ramificated regulus, are fi 


4 "4 55 
ores, 


cially the 
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rias, eſpecially not very far from the * 
ef the 
ſame thing. A folid, hard, ſhining, red- coloured 
fcoria, eſpecially about the regulus, or even the regu- 
lns itſelf when covered with à like ſmall cruſt, are 


figns of an exceſs in the degree and duration of the 


fire, | | 

- 4 Remarks, All the ores which are eaſily melted 
in the fire are not the objects of this proceſs ; for they 
muſt alſo be very pure. Such are the vitreous copper 
,” (Me Cramer means, it is preſumed, the red 
ealciform ore, called improperly zl/a/s ere, and not the 


_ minera' cupri vitrea of Wallerius, which being com- 


poſed of copper mineraliſed by ſulphur could not be 
treated. properly by this proceſs, in which no previous 
roaſting is required. The ſulphur of this ore would 
with the alkali of the black flux form a hepar, from 
which the metal would not precipitate). © But eſpe- 
een and azure-coloured ores, and the ce- 
ruleum and viride montanum, which are not very diffe- 
rent from them. Burt if thereis a great quantity of 
arſenic, ſulphur, or the ore of another metal and 


femimetal joined to the ore of copper, then you will 


5 To reduce and precipitate copper out of ores rendered 1. 
fractory ly earth and flones that cannot be waſhed off. + 


never obtain a malleable regulus of pure copper, tho? 
ores are not always rendered refractory by the preſence 


2 - 


A Ss 
PROCESS II. 
„BAT your ore into a moſt fubtile powder, of 


which weigh one or two centners, and mix as much 
fandiver to them. This done, add four times as much 


of the black flux with reſpe& to the ore; for by this 


means, the ſterile terreſtrial parts are better diſpoſed 
to a ſcorification, and the reducing and precipitating 
flux may a& more freely upon the metallic particles 


freed from all their incumbrances. Es 
As for the reſt, make the apparatus as in laſt 


Proceſs : but you muſt make the fire a little ſtronger 


8 for about half an hour together. When the veſſel is 


fine and ductile as the foregoing. = 


wn cold and broken, examine the ſcorias, whether 
ey are as they ought to be. The regulus will be as 


- & Remarks, As theſe copper ores hardly conceal 
any fulphur and arſenic in them, the roaſting would 
be of no effect, and much copper would be loſt. For 
no metallic calx, except thoſe of gold and filver, im- 
properly ſo called, can be roaſted, without you find a 
part of the metal loſt after the reduction. 

W 
* To precipitate copper out of an ore (D) that contains 
1 85 = inn. 

Po all according to laſt proceſs. But you will 
frad after the veſſeFis broken, a regulus upon no ac- 
count ſo fine, but leſs ductile, wherein the genuine co- 


leur of the copper does not perfectly appear, and 
which muſt be further purified, EO 


— 
= 


rites, the more it inclines to colliquation. 
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n Remarks, The fire uſed in this operation is not EH. ying af 


ſo ſtrong that the iron ſhould turn to a regulus. 
as copper is the menſtruum of iron, whic 
very refractory in the fire; for this reaſon, while the 
ore and the flux are moſt mtimately mixed and con- 
founded by trituration, the greateſt part of the iron be- 


ing diſſolved by the copper, turns into a regulus along 


* 


with it.“ 
ess IV. 

The roaſting of a pyritoſe falphureous, arſenical, ſemine- 

| | ,- ftallicy copper ore. 

„ Bxeax two docimaſtical centners of the ore to a 
coarſe powder, put them into a teſt covered with a 
tile, and place them under the muffle of a docimaſtical 
furnace. But the fire muſt be ſo gentle, that the 
muffle may be but faintly red-hot. 
decreprtated, cpen the teſt and continue the fire for 
a few minutes; then increaſe it by degrees, that you 
may ſee the ore perpetually ſmoking a little: in the 
mean time, it is alſo proper now and then to ſtir it up. 
with an iron hook. The ſhining particles will aſſume 
a dark red or blackiſh colour. This done, take out 
the teſt, that it may grow cold. If the ſmall grains 


are not melted, nor ſtrongly adherent to each other, 
hitherto all will be well; but if they run again in- 


to one ſingle cake, the proceſs muſt be made again. 
Ek 5 ith another portion of the qre, in a more gentle 
7 


When the ore is grown cold, beat it to a powder 
ſomewhat finer, and roaſt it by the ſame method as be- 
fore; then take it out, and if the powder is not melted 
yet beat it again to a moſt ſubtile powder ; in this you 
are to take care that nothing be loſt. 

. «© Roaſt the powder ma fire ſomewhat ſtronger, 
but for a few minutes only, If you do not then find 
the ore any way inclined to melt, add a little tallow 


and burn it away under the muffle, and do the fame 


another time again, till, the fire being very bright, 
you no longer perceive any ſulphureous, arſenical, un- 
pleaſant ſmell, or any ſmoke; and there remains no- 


thing but a thin, ſoft powder, of a dark red, or black-. 


iſh colour. 

« Remarks. Every pyrites contains iron, with an 
unmetallic earth; to which ſulphur or arſenic, and 
moſt cemmonly both, always join. Beſides, there is 
copper in many pyrites; but ſometimes more and 
ſometimes leſs : ſome of thera are altogether deſtitute of 
copper ; therefore, ſo much as pyrites differ with re-. 
gard to the proportion of their conſtituent particles. 
0 much do they differ as to their diſpoſition in the 
fire. For inſtance, the more copper there is in py- 
The more 
ſulphur and arſenic it has in it, the more quickly the 
melting of it will be procured, and the reverſe: the 
more iron and un metallic earth it contains, the more it 
proves refractory in the fire. Now if ſuch pyrites 
melt in the reaſting, as happens to ſome of them if 
they grow but red-hot, the ſulphur and arſenic that 
hes hidden therein are fo ſtrictly united with the fixed 
part, that you would in van attempt to diſſipate them. 
a We rege Nay, 


wy 
* 


=o »T- 3 — 10 mar * 1 —— * 
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(D Mr Cramer ſtill means the calcitorm ores only, and not the mineraliſed ores cf copper. 


en the ore has 


But Orcs of y 
5 ” Co per. 
is of itſelf Per 
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E ſaying of Nay, in this eaſe, when it is reduced again into a 


Ores of 
Copper. 
8 


„The darker and blacker the powder of the roaſt- 


powder it requires a much greater time and accuracy 
in the regimen of the fire to perform the operation. 
For this reaſon, it is much better to repeat it with new 
pyrites. But you can no more than the double 
quantity at once of the ore you have a mind to em- 
ploy in the foregoing experiment: to the end that, the 
precipitation by fuſion not facceedin "there may re- 
main ſtill another portion entire; left you ſhould be 
obliged to repeat a tedious roaſting; | If you ſee the 
ſigns of a ferreous refractory pyrites, the operation 
muſt be performed with a greater fire, and much more 
quickly, However, take care not to do it with too 


violent a fire: for a great deal of copper is conſumed 


not only by the arſenic, but alſo by the ſulphur ; and 


this happens even in veſlels ſhut very cloſe, when the 
ſulphur is expelled by a fire not quite {6 ſtrong ; Which 
a reiterated and milder fublimation' of the ſulphur in 


a veſſel both very clean. and well cloſed will ny 
greateſt part of the ſulphur and che 


ſhow. 


cc When the 


arſenic is diſſipated by ſuch cauſes as promote colli- 
quation, you may make a ſtronger fire: but then it is t 


proper to add a little of ſome fat body; for this 


diſſolves mineral ſulphur: it changes the mixture of 


V UR G * 


flux, Wherefore iron, lead, tin, the reguline part of: © 


antimony, biſmuth, moſ commonly arg mixed with . 9 


black copper in a multitude of different proportions. 
Nay, it is ſelf-evident, chat gold and ſilver, Which are 
diſſolvable by all theſe © rat are collected i in ſuek 
a regulus when they have been firſt hidden in the 
ore. Beſides, fulphur and arſenic are not always alto - 
gether abſent. For they can hardly be expelled ſo 
perfectly by the many None roaſtings, but there 
remain ſome. veſtiges of chem, which are not diſſipated 
by a ſudden melting, eſpecially in a cloſe veſſel, 
wherein the flux ſwimming at top hinders the action 
of the air. Nay, arſenic is rather fixed by the black 
flux, and aſſumes! a reguline ſemi- metallic form, while 
it is at the ek time e 1 b 5a 110 ; 
Nen 1 | 
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To redice Hack Copper: into pure ropper by ſeorification, 


© Seranatk a ſpecimen of your black copper, of | 
e weight of two ſmall docimaſtical centners at leaft ; 


and doit in the ſame manner, and with the ſame- pre- 


cautions, as if you would deteR a Wr of Ye. in 


it in ſome part, which, for inſtanee, conſiſts in a black 


certain proportion of acid and phlogiſton; and at 
the ſame time hinders the metallic earth from be. 


ing reduced into copper, by being burnt to an ex- 
ceſs. 


aſſayers produce leſs metal in the trying of veins of 


copper lead, and tin, than ſkilful. ſmelters do in large 
For the former perform the roaſting un- 


operations. 
der a muffle, with a clear fire, and without any oily. 
reducing menſtruum; whereas the latter perform it in 


the middle of charcoal or of wood, which: Perpetually 
emit a reductive phlogiſton. 


ed ore appears, the more copper you may expect from 
it. But the redder it looks, the leſs copper and the 
more iron it affords; for roaſted copper diſſolved by 


ſulphur or the acid of itis Ty black, and iron, on the 


Contrary, very red. 
PROCESS V. 


The precipitation of copper out of roaſted ore of the laſt. 


_ proceſs. 


6 8 the roaſted ore into two parts: each uf 
them ſhall go for a centner: add to it the ſame weight 
of ſandiver, and four times as much of the black ſſux, 
and mix them well together. As for the reſt, do all 
according to the proceſs I: the precipitated regulus 
will be half malleable, ſometimes quite brittle, now 
and then pretty much like pure copper in its colour, 
but ſometimes whitiſh, and even blackiſh, Whence it 
is moſt commonly called black copper, vgs it is not. 
always of ſo dark a dye. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that there is as great a 
difference between the ſeveral kinds of that metal call- 
ed black copper, as there is between the pyritoſe and 


other copper ores accidentally mixed with other, me-. 
For all the metals,” 


tallic and ſemi-metallic bodies. 
the ores of which are mtermixed with the copper ores 


being reduced, are -precipitated together with the 


From theſe effects, the reaſon is plain why. 


Pe . 
6 ! lite and coli make a "tu in the, | 
cavity of a teſt moiſtened : when this bed is dry, put 
it under the muffſe of the docimaſtical furnace, in the 

open orifice of which there muſt be bright burnin 

coals, wherewith the teſt muſt likewiſe be rounded 
on all parts. When the whole is rtetly red-hot, put 
your. copper into the fire, alone, if it contains lead; 
but if it is altogether deſtitute of it, and a ſmall quan- 
of glaſs of lead, and with a. pair of hand- bellows in- 


creaſe the fire, that the whole may melt with all ſpeed: 


+ this done, let the fire be made a little violent, and ſuch 


as will ſuffice to keep the merallic maſs well melted, 
and not much greater. The melted maſs will boil, and 


ſcorias will be produced, that will gather at the cir- 


cumference. All the heterogeneous matters being at 


_ laſt partly diſſipated, and partly turned to ſcorias, the 
| ſurtace of the pure melted copper will appear. So ſoon 


as you ſee it, take the pot out of the fire, and extin- 
guiſh it in water: then examine it in a balance; and 
if lead has been at firſt mixed with your black copper, 

add to the regulus remaining of the pure copper one 
I5th part of 2 weight whic 3 the copper has loſt by 
means of the lead, then break it with a vice; and thus 
you will be able to judge by its colour and malleabi- 

lity, and by the ſurface of it after it is broken, whe- 
ther the purifying of it has been well performed or no. 
But whatever caution you may uſe in the performing 

of this proceſs, the product will nevertheleſs be always 
leſs in proportion than what you can get by a 8 
operation, provided my N be we purified | in the 


{mail trial. 

„ Remarks. This is. the laſt mr of copper, 
hereby the ſeparation of the heterogeneous bodies be- 
gun in the foregoing proceſs is completed as 8 
as it poſſibly can be. For, except gold and ſilver, all 
the other metals and ſemimetals * partly dithpated 
and partly burnt, together with the ſulphur and arſe- 


nic. For in the fuſion they either turn of themſelves 


to ſcoria or n or * is Se by means of 


iron, 


--w 


3 ; * k ” | | "Id 117 4 \ 
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copper which is brought about by means cf the black en pot 


It DA; LL 


Efaying of iron, which chiefly abſords ſemimetals, ſulphur, and ar- 


Qres of 


Copper. g 
— —_— 


ſenic, and the deſtruction of it is at the. ſame time ac- 
celerated by them. Thus the copper is precipitated 
out of them pure; for it is ſelf-evident, that the un- 
metallic earth is expelled, the copper being reduced 
from X vitreſcent terreſtial to a metallic ſtate, and the 
arſenic being diſſipated by means of which the ſaid 
earth has been joined to the coarſer reguluſes of the 
firſt fuſion. But there is at the ſame time a good 
quantity of copper that gets into. the ſcorias : how- 
ever, a great part 

by . the fuſion. . 1 
The fire in this proceſs muſt be applied with all 
imaginable ſpeed, to make it ſoon run: for if you ne- 
gle& this, much of your copper is burnt; becauſe 
copper that is only red-hot, cleaves much ſooner, and 


in much greater quantity, into half-ſcorified ſcales, 


than it is diminiſhed in the ſame time when melted. 
However, too impetuous a fire, and one much great- 


er than is neceſſary for the fuſion of it deſtroys a 


much greater quantity of it than a fire ſufficient only 


to put it in fuſion would do. For this reaſon, when 
the purifying is finiſhed, the body melted muſt be ex- 


tinguiſhed in water together with the veſſel, leſt, be- 


(proceſs 1. 


ing already grown hard, it ſhould till remain hot for 
2 While; which muſt be done very carefully to pre- 
vent dangerous exploſions. 250 „ 
The ſcoria of the above proceſs frequently con- 
tains copper. To extract which, let two or three do- 
cimaſtical centners of the ſcoria, if it be charged with 
ſulphur, be beat to a ſubtile powder, and mix it, either 
alone, or if its refractory nature requires it, with 
ſome very fuſible common pounded glaſs without a 
reducing ſaline flux, and melt it in a cloſe veſſel, and 


in a fire e a draught of air; by which you will 
obtain a reg | h | 


gut when the ſcoria has little or no. ſulphur at 
all in it, take one centner of it, and with the black 
flux manage it as you do the fuſible copper ore, 
by which you will have a pure regulus.” 
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The following proceſs is tranſlated from Mr Gellert's 
Elements of Eſffaying, and deſcribes a new method of 
eſſaying ores, concerning which, ſee the ſection Of 
Eſaying in pies" 4 $38. gol. 2. | . 
Ie To eſſay copper cres. bs 
Ros r a quintal of ore ¶ in the manner deſcribed 


in proceſs IV.]: add to it an equal quantity of bo- 


rax, half a quintal of fuſible glaſs, and a quarter of a 
quintal of pitch: put the mixture in a crucible, the 


inner ſurface of which has been previouſly rubbed with 


a fluid paſte of charcoal-duſt and water : cover the 
whole with pounded glaſs mixed with a little borax, 
or with decrepitated ſea-falt:. put a lid on the cru- 
cible, which you will place in an air-furnace, or in a 
blaſt-furnace': when the fire ſhall have extended to the 
bottom of the coals, let it be excited briſkly during 
half an hour, that the crucible may be of a briſk red 
colour: then withdraw the crucible, and when it is 
cold break it: obſerve if the ſcoria be well made: ſe- 


parate the regulus, which ought to be ſemi-ductile; 


and weigh it. This regulus is black copper; which 
mult be purified, as in proceſs VI. , 
e r 


» 


of it may be reduced out of them 


18 6.x; 
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If che ore be very poor, and inveloped in much Eſſaying of 
earthy and ſtony matters; to a quintal of it, a quintal Ores of 
and a half of borax, a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and — 


ten pounds of calx of lead or minium, muſt be added. 


The calx of lead will be revived, and will unite with 
the ſcattered particles of the copper, and together with 
theſe. will fall to the bottom of the crucible, forming a 
compound regulus. When the ores of copper are very 
rich, half a quintal of borax and a quarter of a quin- 
tal of glaſs will be ſufficient for the reduction. If the 
ore is charged with much antimony, a half or three 
quarters of a quintal of clean iron-filings may be ad- 
ded ; otherwiſe the large quantity of antimony might 
deſtroy the copper, eſpecially if the ore contained no 
lead. If iron be contained in copper ore, as in py- 
rites, ſome pounds of antimony, or of its regulus, may 
be added in the eſſay; as theſe ſubſtances more readi- 
ly unite with iron than with copper, and therefore diſ- 
engage the latter metal from the former. 


PROCESS VIII. 
To gſay ores of copper by humid ſolution, 


_ Some pyrites and ores contain ſo ſmall a quantity 
of copper, that it cannot be ſeparated by the above 
proceſſes, but is deſtroyed by the repeated roaſtings 


and fuſions, *'Theſe, and indeed any copper-ores, may 


be eſſayed by humid ſolution, or by menſtruums. 


1. By roaſting a ſulphureous ore, the ſulphur is 
burat or decompoſed, its phlogiſton with part of the 


acid evaporating, while the remaining part of the acid 


combines with the metals, eſpecially with the copper 
and iron contained in the ore. Accordingly, from an 
ore thus roaſted, a vitriolic ſolution may be obtained 
by lixiviation with warm water, eſpecially if the ore 
has been expoſed, during a few days after it has been 
roaſted, to a moiſt air; as the water thus gradually ap- 
plied unites better with the combination of the metal- 
lic calxes with the concentrated vitriolic acid of the 


ſulphur : but all the copper is not thus reduced by one 
operation to a vitnol. More ſulphur muſt therefore be 
combined with the reſiduous ore by fuſion, and muſt 


be again burnt off, that the remaining part of the cop- 
per may be attacked by ſome of the acid of the ſul- 
phur. By repeating this operation, almoſt all the cop- 

r and iron will be reduced to a vitriohc lixivium, 


om which the copper may be ſeparated and precipi- 


tated by adding clean pieces of iron. 
2. Copper-ores may be more eaſily eſſayed by hu- 
mid ſolution in the following manner : 

Roaſt the mineraliſed ores in the manner directed 
in Proceſs IV. and pulveriſe them. If the ores be cal- 
ciform, they do not require a previous roaſting. Put 


this powder into a matraſs capable of containing teri 


times the quantity of the ore; pour upon the ore ſome 


water: ſet the matraſs in a ſand-bath, that the water 
may boil: pour off the lixivium : add to the rehdous 


ore more water, with ſome vitriolic or marine acid: di- 
geſt as before in the ſand-bath, and add this lixivium 
to the former : repeat this operation, till you find that 
the acid liquor diſſolves no more metal. 

By adding clean plates of iron you may precipitate 
the copper, which ought then ro be collected, fuſed 


with a little borax and charcoal dult, and weighed. . 
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Eflaying of We may remark, that although copper is not folu- which this method is condutted, fee the article Cuz. Or t 
Ores of ble by a dilute vitriolie acid, yet the calx of it obtained IU fur VS. 14. 
Copper. by roaſting the ore, and alſo the calciform ores, ars ' 5 1 


END 


ſelated, and is diſtinguiſhed from the former by 


| readily foluble in that acid, . 
3. Stahl adviſes to eſſuy copper ores by boiling them, 


aſter they have been roaſted and powdered, in water, 
together with tartar and common ſult, or with alam 
and common ſalt: but we have not found this 


Dr Fordyce's _ of ſaying 2 oer, by ee, 


of aqua regia. 


r 1781, vol. Ixzx. 
art. 3+] PO | 


Tais method confiſts only in pouring a quantity of 


an aqua regia compoſed of equal parts of the nitrous 


and muriatic acids upon a ſmall quantity of the ore in 
powder, till a freſh affuſton of the menſtruum ſhows no 
green or blue tinge; by which means all the metalline 
part of the ore will be diſſolved. It is then to be pre- 
cipitated by means of a ſolution of fixed alkali, or 
volatile alkali cautiouſly managed will anſwer the ſame 


_ purpoſe, The metal then appears in form of a green 
precipitate called green verditer; but is mixed with 


what calcareous earth might have been contained in 


the ore; which the acids would diſſolve, and the fixed 


alkali, if that kind was uſed, would precipitate. The 
cauftic volatile alkali would not throw down this 
earth, and is therefore to be preferred to. any other ; 


| but care maſt be taken to hit the point of ſaturation 


very exactly with it, as it violently diſſolves the metal 
if added in too great 8 Dr Fordyce orders 
this green calx to be diſſolved in vitriolie acid, and 
then, by adding a piece of clean iron to the ſolution, 
all the copper contained in the ore will be obtained in 
its metallic form. 

* 'This method can be ſubject to no fallacy, unleſs the 


ore contains a luminous matter; in which caſe ſome of 


the earth of alum will be mixed with the metal, as that clofed, and placed in a melting furnace, which is tobe 
earth will be precipitated by fixed alkali, by canſtic filled with unlighted charcoal, ſo that the top of the 
volatile alkali, and by iron. 


'This, however, may 


very effectually be prevented by diſſolving the green 


calx firſt in volatile alkali, and then in vitriolic acid. 
It is even probable, that by redacing the ore to a ve 

fine powder, and treating it with cauſtic alkah, all 
the metal might be ſeparated from the ore, without 


the trouble of uſing aqua regia. For the principles on 
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1 * Sex. V, Ores of Lead. , 5 
9. Leavis ſeldem found native (2) and malleable, 


N „ ſays Mr Macquer (v), is it found in form of 


enlx or precipitate, as copper is, berauſt it is much 


fo effeQual as the preceding. en e 1 the adlion of air and 

9 i, 5 water: therefore almoſt all lead is found naturally 
PROCESS IX. mineraliſed. 0G CHILE FT 0 DIET FRA 1 

A Lead is generally mineraliſed by ſulphur (o). Its 


ores have a dark white, but a ſhining 
Theſe ores, althongh they form irregular maſſes, ars 
internally regularly diſpoſed, and ſeem to be compoſed 
of cubes of different fives applied to euch other, but 
not adherent. Theſe ores are generally diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Gaſera, They commonly contain about 
three quarters of lead and a quarter of ſulphur. They 
Are Ie heavy and fuſible, although much leſs 
ſo than pure lead. 5 

Moſt lead-ores contain ſilver; none but thoſe of Wil · 
lach in Corinthia are known to be quite free from it : 


ſome of them contain ſo much of it, that they are con- 


fidered as improper ores of ſilver. The ſmaller the 


cubes of gulena are, the larger quantity of ſilver has 


been remarked to be generally contained, 


92. Lead ores may be eye, 1. By means of the 
black flax, in the manner directed by Mr Cramer, as 


follows : | | 7 ION 
Let one or more quintals of this ore be groſsly 


powdered, and roaſted in a teſt till no more ſulphureons 


yapours be exhaled, and then reduced to a finer pow- 
der; it is then to be accurately mited with twice its 
weight of a black flux, à fourth part of its weight of 
clean filings of iron and of borax. The mixture is to 
de put into a good crucible, or rather into a teſt; it 
is then to be covered with a thickneſs of two or three 
fingers of decrepitated feadaltz the crucidle is to be 


crucible ſhall be covered with it. Lighted coals are 
then to be thrown upon the unkindled oal, and the 
whole is left to kindle flowly, till the crucible be red- 
dot; ſoon after which a hiſſing noiſe proceeds from 


the crucible, which is occaſioned by the reduction of 


the lead: the ſame degree of fire is to be maintained 
while this noiſe continues, and is afterwards to be ſud- 


(E) Cronſtedt doubts whether any native lead has been found. Linnzus ſays, he has feen what externally 


appeared to be ſuch. | 
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( F) But he is miſtaken. As lead unites ſtrongly with vitriolis acid, we might expect to meet ochres of this 
metal as well as of copper. Accordingly we find ſome calciform ores of lead. 1. A pure calx of lead, in 
form of afriable ochre, ceruſſa nativa, found on the ſurface of galena; or it is indurated with a radiated or 


fibrous texture, of a white or yellowiſh green colour, and bd. ſpar ; it is called 


i is found mixed with calx 
ometimes alſo that calx is mixed with calcareous earth. 


lead-ore, and lead-ſpar. 2. A calx of lea 
cated lead-ſpar. 


um plumbi, ſparry 


arſenic, forming ore called arſeni- 


(6) Lead is mineraliſed, 1. With ſulphur ; ſuch are the ſeveral kinds of ſteel-grained and teſſelated gale- 


nas, which alſo contain generally ſome filver. 


2. With ſulphurated iron and ſilver. It is fine-grained or teſ- 
yielding ablack flag when ſcorified, whereas the former yields 


a yellow flag. 3. With ſulphurated antimony and ſilver. Plumbum ſtibiatum Linnei. Its colour is ſimilar 


to that of galena, and its texture is ſtriated. 4. With ſulphur and arſenic. This ore is ſoft, almoſt malleable, 


like lead. From this ore lead may be melted by the flame of a candle. 


metallic colour. 


\ 


an hour; after which it is to be extinguiſhed; and the 
operation is then finiſhed.” The filngs of iron are 
added to the mixture to abſorb the ſulphur ; a certain 


quantity of which generally rgmajns united with the fe 


d-ore, natwithſtanding the roaſting, We need not 
fear leſt this metal ſhould unite with the lead and alter 
its purity ; becauſe, although the ſulphur ſhould not 
binder it, theſe two metals cannot be united. The re- 
fractory quality af the iron does not impede the fu- 
ſion ; for the union it forms with the ſulphur renders 
it fo fuſible, that it becomes itſelf a kind of flux. This 
addition of iron in the eſſay of lead-ores would be uſe- 
lefs, if the ores were ſufficiently roaſted, ſo that no ſul- 
phur ſhould remain. ; HAY, | 
Or, 2. By the following proceſs of Mr Gellert. 

* Mix aquintal of roaſted lead-ore with a quintal of 
calcined borax, halfa quintal of glaſs finely pulveriſed, 
a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and as much of clean 
iron-filings : put this mixture into a -crucible wetted 
with charcoal-duſt and water ; e the erucible be- 
fore the nozzle of the bellows of a forge, and when 
it is red raiſe the fire during 15 or 20 minutes; then 
withdraw the crucible, and break it when cold.” | 
Some very fuſible ores, ſuch as the galena of Der · 
byſhire, may be eſſayed, as large quantities of it are 
ſmelted, without previous ing, and withaut addir 
tion, merely by fuſion during a certain time, For this 
AF; in a erneihle with a moderate heat, till all the 
ſulphur is deſtroyed, and the metal be collected. To 
prevent the deſtruction of any part of the metal aſter 
it is ſeparated from the ſulphur, ſome charcoal duſt 
may be thrown over the ore, when put into the cru- 
cible ; but if the galena be mixed with pyrites, eſpe- 
cially arſenical pyrites, it requires much roaſting and 


SECT. VI. Tin Ores, 


$ 1. Tin is very ſeldom found pure, but almoſt al- 
ways mineraliſed, and chiefly by arſenic, | 
The richeſt ore of tin is of an irregular form, of a 
black or tarniſhed colour, and almoſt the heavieſt of 
all ores. The cauſe of this extraordinary weight is, 
that it contains much more arſenic than ſulphur, where- 
as moſt ores contain more ſulphur than arſenic. 

The moſt common tin ore is of the colour of ruſt, 
which proceeds from. a quantity of iron or of iron- ore 
mixed with it. The tin-ores of Saxony and Bohemia 
appear to be all of this kind. | | 
One kind of tin-ore is ſemi-tranſparent and like ſpar, 
Laſtly, ſeveral kinds of garnets are enumerated by mi- 
neralogiſts among tin-orcs, becauſe they actually con- 
tan fm. 


The county of Cornwall, in England, is very rich 
in tin-ores; and the tin contained in them is very pure. 
From tin- mines in the Eaſt Indies tin is brought, eall- 
ed Meleccs fin. No mines of tin have been diſeovered 
in France z only in Bretagne garnets are found which 
contain ſome tin, 85 

Native tin is ſaid to have been found in Saxony and 
Malacca. Its ores are all of the ealciform kind, ex- 


nothing more is requiſite than to keep the ore ſal 


prese Tin denly inereaſed, ſo as to make a perfect fuſion; in eepting black-lead, which appears to be tin minerali- Oresoflron 
Wich ſtate it is to be continued during a quarter of fed by ſulphur and iron. Rn 


The caleiform ores of tin are, 1. Tin- ſtone, which 
is of a blackiſh· brown colour, and of no determinate 
figure; and tin-grains, or cryſtals of tin, which re- 
emble garnets, and are of a ſpherical or polygonal fi- 
gure, which they have gta acquired by the attri- 
tion of their angles. tin-ſtone ſeems to conſiſt of 
attrited p /EFhis are is calx of tin united with 
calx of arſenic, and frequently with calx cf iron, 
2. Garnets are ſaid to contain calx of tin united with 
calx of iron. 3. Manganeſe is faid alſo to contain tin, 
92. Ores of tin may be efazet{ in the ſame manner, 


according to Cramer, as he directed for the eſſay of 


lead-ores, ſupra. He further makes upon this eſſay the 


following remarks. 


1. Tin-ore, on account of its greater gravity, ad- 
mits better of being ſeparated, by elutriation cr waſh- 
ing, from earths, ſtones, and lighter ores. 2. A moſt. 
exact ſeparation of earths and ftanes ought to be made, 
becauſe the ſcorification of theſe by fluxes require ſuch 
a heat as would deſtroy the reduced tin. 3. The iron 
ought to be ſeparated by a magnet. 4. By a previous 
roaſting, the arſenic is diſſipated, which would other- 
wiſe carry off a great deal of tin along with it in a melt- 
ing heat, would change another part of it into aſhes, 
and would vitiate the remaining tin. 5. The eſſay of 
tin is very precarious and uncertain ; becauſe tin once 
reduced js eaſily deſtructihle by the fire, and by the 
ine fluxes requiſite for the reduction. 

Mr Gellert directs, that ores of tin ſhould be eſſayed 
in the following manner: 

« Mix quintal of tin- ore, waſhed, pulveriſed, and 
twice roaſted, with half a quintal of calcined borax, 
and half a quintal of pulveriſed pitch: theſe are to be 
put into a crucible moiſtened with charcoal-duſt and 
water, and the crucible placed in an air- furnace; after 
the pitch is þurnt, give a violent fire during a quarter 
of an hour; and then withdraw your crucible. If the 


ore be nqꝗt very well waſhed from the earthy matters, 


as it ought to be, a larger quantity of borax is requi- 
fite, with ſome powdered glaſs, by which the too quick 
fuſion of the borax is retarded, and the precipitation 
of the earthy matters is prevented. If the ore contains 
won, to the above mixture may be added ſome alkaline 


ſalt. | 
Sperr. VII. Ores of Iran. 


$ 2. Iaos is ſeldom found in its metallic ſtate, and 
free from admixture ; though Cramer gives an account 
of an ore which needs only to be put into a forge, and 
heated to a welding heat. Several ſands and earths 
alſo have the appearance of iron, and are even attract- 
able by a magnet. The ore mentioned by Cramer is 
found vitrefied : with moderate b'ows the ſcorias are 
thrown out, aud a maſs of iron obtained, which, by 
being put into the forge again, gives tough iron with- 
out any other procels. But in general this metal is 
found in the ſtate of a calx ; or, though it is combined 
with a great quantity of the principle of inflammadility, 
it has ſeldom enough of the metallic form; and it is 
very often intermixed with a certain proportion of ful- 
phyr, The minerals wrought tor iron are three, viz. 

iron oxe, iron · tone, and bog ore. 
3 L 2 The 
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The iron ore is found in veins tis the ores of other 
metals are, and the appearance is very various ; ſome- 
times it has a ruſty iron colour reſembling that of iron; 
ſometimes it has a reddiſh caſt ; often it is formed in- 


to a ſort of cryſtallizations which are protuberant knobs 
on the outſide; and theſe conſiſt of fibres tending to a 
common centre: and it is of a dark colour like coagu- 


lated blood. It is called hematiter or blood. ſtone; and 
conſiſts of a calx of iron with a ſmall quantity of vi- 
trielic acic 'Ü— 07 ara 

Iron-Rtone in Britain is clay found in ſtrata 


, with coal: but which contains a large quantity of 


iron, ſo as to make the working profitable. Some- 
times it has little appearance of iron; but when burnt 
with a certain degree of heat, it becomes of a deep 
1 wikis CFTR Tot We 

The bog-ore is an ochre of iron, and is found gene- 


rally in low ſituations, and in ſprings containing a 70 


{mall quantity of iron, vhich flowing over theſe grounds 
depoſits it in the form of ochre; and after a number 
of ages it proves a rich mine of iron, and it is extract- 
ed from a calx of this. kind in many parts of the 
world. There is alſo a particular kind of ſpar found 
in different countries of a pale blue colour, ſo that 
from its firſt appearance we would expect copper; but 
it contains a ſmall quantity of iron, and is a combina- 
tion of the metal with inflammable matter, as in Pruſ- 
ſian blue. | „ : 

The loadſtone is a noted iron ore. It is always 
found in veins, and it is alledged that it is only poſ- 
ſeſſed of its magnetic qualities when near the ſurface. 
In appearance, it does not differ from many of the ores 
of iron, and treated as an ore, it affords a conſiderable 
quantity of metall. i, 

Neither is iron generally mineraliſed ſo diſtinctly 


as other metals are, unleſs in pyrites and ores of other 
metals. | | | 


t 


Moſt of the minerals called iron ores have an earthy, 
ruſty, yellowiſh, or browniſh appearance, which pro- 
ceeds from the facility with which the true iron ores 
are decompoſed. 53 5 . 

Iron is the moſt common and moſt abundant of all 
metals. In Europe, at leaſt, we cannot find an earth, 
a ſand, a chalk, a clay, a vitrifiable or calcinable ſtone, 
or even the aſhes of any ſubſtance, which do not con- 
tain an earth convertible into iron. All earths and 
ſtones which are naturally yellow or red, and all thoſe 
which acquire theſe colours by calcination, receive 
them from the ferruginous earth mixed with them, 
The yellow and red ochres conſiſt almoſt ſolely of 
this earth: the black and heavy ſands are generally 
very ferruginous. l ; 

The iron ore moſt commonly found is a ſtone of 


the colour of ruſt, of an intermediate _ betwixt 


thoſe of ores in general and of unmetallic ſtones. This 
ore has no determinate form, and eaſily 
iron of good quality. 
Blood- ſtone or hematites, ſanguine or red-chalk, 
and emery, are iron ores ; ſome which, for inſtance 
blood-ſtone, are almoſt all iron. Moſt of theſe ſub- 
ſtances require but a ſlight calcination to be rendered 
very. attractable by a magnet, and ſoluble in aqua- 


furniſhes an 


fortis; but the iron obtained form them is of a bad 


quality, and they are therefore neglected. Iron from 


it 


Part II. 


the hematites is very brittle; that obtained from ochres Elfaying of 


is red-ſhort.” All theſe iron ores are ſo refractory, that 
they can ſcarcely be ſuſee. h 
Iron ores are very various in their form or rather 
they have no determinate form. Sometimes they are 
earths, ſometimes ſtones, ſometimes grains. Accor- 
dingly, choſe naturaliſts who attend only to the ex- 
ternal form of things in claſſing and ſubdividing mi- 
nerals, have been obliged to multiply the names of 
iron ores; hence they are called iron orer in form of 
peaſe, of beans, of coriander ſeeds, of pepper-cornis,' of 
HY &c. which Mr Cramer treats as ridiculou 
ho. © | Che | 1 #1 


. Ore of iron may be del by the following 


proceſs : whe 


en [Czaur's Art of Aſaying, Proc. 54. 

To reduce a precipitate iron out of its ore in a cloſe veſſel. 
„ Ros for a few minutes in a teſt under a muffle, 
and with a pretty ſtrong fire, two centners of the 
fmall weight of your iron ore groſsly pulveriſed; that 


the volatiles may be diſſipated in part, and the ore it- 


Ores of 
Iron. 


ſelf be ſoftened in caſe it ſhould be too hard. When 
it is grown cold, beat it extremely fine, and roaſt it a 


ſecond time, as you do the copper-ore, but in a much. 
ſtronger fire, till itno longer emits any ſmell ; then let 


the white flux, with one part of fuſible pulveriſed glaſs, 
or of the like ſterile unſulphureous ſcorias, and add 


grow cold again. Compoſe a flux of three parts of 


ſandiver and coal-duſt,. of each one-half part; add of 


this flux three times the quantity of your roaſted ore 
and mix the whole very well together; then chooſe a 
very good crucible, well rubbed with: lute within, to 
ſtop the pores that may be here and there unſeen ; put 
into it the ore mixed with the flux; cover it over with 
common falt ; and ſhut it cloſe with a tile, and with 
lute applied to the points. 8 5 

Put the wind furnace upon its bottom. part, ha- 
ving a bed made of coal duſt. Introduce beſides into 
the furnace a ſmall grate ſupported on its iron bars, 
and a. ſtone upon it, whereon the crucible may ſtand 
as on a ſupport: ſurround the whole with hard coals, 
not very large, and light them at top. When the veſſel 
begins to grow red, which is indicated by the com- 
mons ſalt's ceaſing to crakle, ſtop with groſs lute the 
holes of the bottom part, except that in which the 
nozzle of the bellows is received: blow the fire, and 
excite it with great force, adding now and then freſh 
fuel, that the veſſel may be never naked at top; ha- 
ving thus continued your fire in its full ſtrength. for 
three quarters of an hour, or for a whole hour, take 
next the veſſel out of it, and ſtrike ſeveral times the 


pavement upon which it is ſet, that the ſmall grains 
of iron which happen to be diſperſed may be collected 


into a _ which you will find after having broken 

the veſſel. 7 428 15 C12" 4 
When the regulus is weighed, try its malleabi- 
lity : then make it red-hot; and when ſo, ſtrike it 
with a hammer: if it bears the ſtrokes of a hammer, 
both when red hot and when cold, and extends a little, 
you may pronounce your iron very good; but if, 2 
| | | | either 


Seat. VII. 
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Eſſaying of either hot or cold, it proves brittle, you may judge it 


Ores of to be not quite pure, but ſtill in a ſemi-mineral con- 


Iron. 


ſcoria ; ſo that in 


which reaſon, in 


dition. - . oe EAN | . 

„ Remarks. The arſenic, but eſpecially the ſulphur 
muſt be diſſipated by roaſting : for the former renders 
the iron brittle ; and the latter not only does the ſame, 


but, being managed in a cloſe veſſel, with a ſaline al- 
kaline flux, turns to a liver of ſulphur; to the action 
of which iron yielding in every reſpect, it can upon 
no account be precipitated, and if not the whole, a 


great part of it at leaſt is retained by the ſulphureous 
this caſe you commonly in vain look 
for a regulus. „„ 1455 

« The iron obtained from this firſt precipitation 
has hardly ever the requiſite ductility, but is rather 
brittle; the reaſon of which is, that the ſulphur and 


arſenic remains in it; for notwithſtanding that the 
greateſt part of theſe is diſſipated by roaſting, yet 


1ome part adheres ſo ſtrictly, that it can never be ſe- 
parated but with abſorbent, terreſtrial, alkaline * 
dients, that change the nature of the ſulphur. For 
ger operations, they add quick- 
lime, or marble ſtones that turn into quicklime; 


which, while they abſorb the ſaid minerals, are, by it 
and by help of the deſtroyed part of the iron, brought 


to a fuſion, and turn to a vitrified ſcoria ; although, at 
other times, they reſiſt ſo much by their own nature a 
vitrification. - Another cauſe of the brittleneſs of iron 


is the unmetallic earth, when it is not yet ſeparated 
from it; for the iron ore contains a great quantity of 


it, and in the melting remains joined with the reguline 


part: whence the iron is rendered very coarſe and 


brittle, Some iron ores are altogether untractable: 
nevertheleſs, the reguluſes produced out of them, when 
broken, have ſometimes a neat ſemimetallic look ; which 
proceeds undoubtedly from a mixture of a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſome other metal or ſemimetal,” 


PROCESS II. 


The following Proceſs for eſſaying iron ores, and 
ferruginous | whe and earths, is extracted from 
Mr Gellert's Elements of eſſaying. ] 


4 RoasT two quintals of iron ore, or of ferrugi- 


— 


nous earth: divide the roaſted matter into two equal 


parts: to each of which add half a quintal of pulve- 
riſed glaſs, if the ſubſtance be fuſible and contain 
much metal; but if otherwiſe, add alſo half a quintal 
of calcined borax. If the roaſting has entirely diſen- 
aged the ſalphur and arſenic, an eighth part, or even 
alf a quintal, of quicklime may be added. With 
the above matters mix twelve pounds of charcoal- 

powder. 3 | 
«© Take a crucible, and cover the bottom and ſides 


of its inner ſurface with a paſte made of three parts 


of charcoal-duſt and one part of clay beat together. 
In the hollow left in this paſte put the above mixture; 
preſs it lightly down; cover it with pulveriſed glaſs ; 
and put on the lid of the crucible. . 5 

« Place two ſuch crucibles at the diſtance of about 
four fingers from the air-pipe, in ſuch a manner that 
the air ſhall paſs betwixt them at about the third part 


of the height from the bottom; fill the ſpace be- 


twixt the two crucibles. with coals of a moderate ſize; 


n 
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throw lighted coals upon them, that the fire may de- Eſſayirg of 


ſcend and make them red-hot from top to bottom; at 
firſt let the bellows blow ſoftly, and aftetwards ſtrongly 
during an hour, or an hour and a quarter: then take 
away the crucible, and break it when cold. A regulus 
will be found in the bottom, and ſometimes ſome ſmall 
grains of iron in the ſcoria, which muſt be ſeparated 
and weighed along with the regulus : then try the 
an Cry whether it can be extended under the hammer 
when hot and when cold. | 

% Remarks. To diſengage a metal from the earthy 
matters mixed with it by 2 we mult change theſe 
matters into ſcoria or glaſs. This change may be 
effected by adding ſome Pibſtance capable of diſſolving 
theſe matters ; that is, of converting them into a ſcoria 
or glaſs, from which the metallic matters may, by 


their weight, ſeparate and form a regulus at bottom. 


Fixed alkali, which is an ingredient of the black and 
of the white flux, is a powerful ſolvent of earths and 
ſtones ; but the alkali does alſo diſſolve iron, eſpecially 
when this is in a calcined or earthy ftate ; and this 
ſolution is ſo much more complete, as the fire is longer 
applied. Hence, in ordinary eſſays, where an alkaline 
falt is uſed, little or no regulus of iron is obtained. 


Ores of 
Iron. 
— ͤv— 


Now, glaſs acts upon and diſſolves earths and ſtones; 


but not, or very little, iron: conſequently glaſs is the 


beſt flux for ſuch eſſays, and experience confirms this 


aſſertion. 
alſo add to the glaſs ſome borax; but borax cannot 
be employed footy, becauſe it very ſoon fuſes and ſe- 
parates from the ore before the metal is revived. Quick- 
lime is added, not only to abſorb the ſulphur and arſe- 
nic remaining in the ore, but alſo becauſe it diſſolves 


If the ore contains but little iron we may 


and vitrifies the ſtony and earthy matters of iron ores 


which are generally argillaceous. For which reaſon, 
in the large operations for ſmelting iron ore, quicklime, 
and even in certain caſes gypſum, are commonly added. 
to facilitate the fuſion. 7 


& The reduction of iron-ore, and even the fuſion of 


iron, requires a violent and long-continued heat: 


therefore in this operation, we muſt not employ an 


med, but charcoal pulveriſed, which in cloſe veſſels is 
not ſenſibly waſted. Too much charcoal muſt not be 
added, elſe it will prevent the action of the glaſs upon 
the earthy matter of the ore, and conſequently the 
ſeparation of the metallic part. Experiments have 
taught me, that one part of charcoal duſt to eight 
parts of ore was the beſt proportion. | | 

« When iron is ſurrounded by charcoal, it is not de- 
compoſed or deſtroyed ; hence the iron of the ore, 
which ſinks into the hollow made of paſte of charcoal, 
duſt and clay, remains there unhurt. The clay is 
added in this paſte to-render it more compact, and to- 
keep the fluid iron collected together. 

Ihe air is directed betwixt the crucibles; becauſe 
if it was thrown directly upon them, they would 
ſcarcely be able to reſiſt. the heat. The ſpace betwixt 


inflammable ſubſtance, as pitch, that is ſoon conſu- 


the air-pipe and the crucibles ought to be conſtantly 


filled with charcoal, to prevent the cold air from 


touching the crucibles. Ductile and malleable iron is. 
ſeldom obtained in this firſt operation. The ſulphur 
and arſenic, and frequently alſo an earthy matter adhe- 
ring to the iron, prevent theſe qualities.” 


Secu. 
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Eſſaying 
of Ores of 
Mercur Yo 4 


METAL 


Szcr. VIII. Ores of Mercury. 


$ 1. Mzxcver is ſometimes found pure, fluid, and 
in its proper metallic ſtate, only mixed with earths 
and ſtones. Such are the ores of mercury found near 
Montpelier, in Tuſcany, and in other places. ; 

But the largeſt quantity of the mercury found in 
the earth is mineraliſed by ſulphur, and conſequently 


is in the form of cinnabar. 


green and tranſparent. 


ce d up to half the len 


Mercury is never mineraliſed by arſenic. The richeſt 
mine of mercury is that of Almaden, in Spain. 

Linneus and Cronſtedt mention a ſingular ore, in 
which the mercury is minerali ed by ſulphur and by cop- 
per. It is ſaid tobe of a R 6 colour, of a 
glaſſy texture, and brittle. When the mercury and 
ſulphur are expelled by fire, the copper is diſcovered 
by giving an opake red colour to * of borax, 


which, by continuance and increaſe o 


9 2. Cramer directs, that ores of mercury ſhould be 
eſay:d by the following proceſſes : 
| CCTV . 
To ſeparate mercury out of an unſulphureous ore by 
5 diſtillation. | 

« Tax a lump of the pulveriſed ore, one common 
pound, which muſt ſtand for one centner : put it into 
u glaſs retort perfectly clean, well loricated, or coat- 
of its neck: this mult be very 
long, and turned backwards with ſuch a declivity, 
that a glaſs recipient may be perpendicularly applied 
to it : but you muſt chooſe a retort ſmall enough, that 
the belly of it may be filled hardly two-thirds with the 
ore: this retort muſt be placed ſo, that nothing of the 


fluid adherent to the neck of it may fall in the ca- 
vity of the belly, but that the whole may run forward 


into the recipient. Finally, bave a ſmall recipient 
full of cold water: let it be perpendicularly ſituated, 


and receive the neck of the retort in ſuch manner that 


the extremity of it be hardly one half-inch immerſed 
into the water. 

« Let the retort be ſurrounded with hot burnin 
coals placed at ſome diſtance in form of a circle, le 


the veſſel ſhould burſt by too ſudden a heat: then by 


degrees bring the burning coals nearer and nearer, and 
at laſt ſurround the whole retort with them and with 
freſh charcoal, that it may grow ſlightly red-hot ; this 
fire having been contmued for an hour, let the retort 
cool of itſelf: then ſtrike the neck of it gently, that 


the large drops which are always adherent to it may 


fall into the recipient : let the recipient be taken away 
and the water ſeparated from the mercury by filtra- 


tion, and let the mercury be weighed. This opera- 
tion may be more conveniently performed in a 1and- 


bath ; in which caſe the por containing the ſand muſt 
be middlmg red-hot, and the retort be able to touch 
the bottom of it immediately; nor is it then neceſſary 
that the retort be loricated.“ 


PROCESS II. 


To revive mercury from a ſulphureous cinnabar- ore. 


«© BxgaT your ore extremely fine, and mix it exact 


I with an equal portion of iron-fillings, not ruſty ; 


heat, becomes 


neral 


u N 


former proceſs, but 
can be made. | | 
Cinnabar may be ſeparated from ſtones by ſub- 
limation thus: Beat it to a fine powder, and put it 
into a ſmall narrow glaſs or earthen cucurbit, the 
belly of which it not fill more than one-third 
part: ſtop the orifice at top; this mult be very nar- 
row, to hinder the free action of the air. Put this 
{mall cucurbit in an earthen pot aboye two inches wide 
in diameter, and gather {and around this pot about as 
high as the pulveriſed ore riſes in the cucurbit, Then 
put it upon burning coals in ſuch manner that tho bot- 
tom of the pot may be middling red-hat. Thus will your 
cinnabar aſcend. and form a ſolid ponderous ring, which 
mult be got out by breaking the veſſel,” T“. : 


S8cT. IX. Oreogf the Regulus of Anti mony. 

Narivs regulus of antimony was firſt obſerved by 
Mr Swab, in Sweden, in the mine of Salberg, and 
deſcribed by him in the memoirs of the Swedith Aca- 
demy in 1749. Mr Wallerius mentions it in his Mi- 
0 5 |; F | s 
A of antimony is generally united with ſul- 
phur, with which it forms antimony, which ought to 
be conſidered as a true ore of the regulus of anti- 
mony. go We” 

Another ore of regulus of antimony is alſo known 
of a red colour, in which the regulus is mineraliſed 
both by arſenic and by ſulphur. This ore reſembles 
ſome iron ores, and 8 kind of blend. It is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by its great fuſibility, which is ſuch, that 
it may be eaſily melted by the flame of a candle, | 

The native regulus of antimony, by Von Swab, is 
ſaid by that author to have differed from the regulus 
of antimony obtained from ores, in theſe two proper- 
ties, that it was capable of being eaſily amalgamated 
with mercury, and that its calx ſhot into cryſtals during 
the cooling. ; 
Beſides the ores of regulus of antimony enumerated 
above, this ſemimetal is alſo found in ores of other 
metallic ſubſtances, as in the plumoſe filver-ore, and in- 


the /tibiated lead- ore. | 
5 2. The ores of antimony be eſſayed by the fol- 


lowing preceſles deſcribed by Mr Cramer. 


PROCESS I. 
To obtain antimony from its ore. 


«© Chooss a melting crucible, or an earthen pot not 
glazed, that may contain ſome common pounds of 
the ore of antimony, broken into ſmall bits. Bore at 
the bottom of the crucible ſome ſmall holes, two lines 
in diameter. Let the bottom of the veſſel be recei- 
ved by the orificeofa ſmaller one, upon which it muſt 
be put; and when the ore is put into it, let it be 
Ns with a tile, and all the joints be Repped with 

8 
« Put theſe veſſels upon the pavement of a bearth 
and put tones all around them at the diftance of fix 
inches. Fill this intermediate ſpace with aſhes, ſo 
high that the inferior pot be covered to the upper 
brim. Then put freſh and burning coals upon it, 
and with a pair of hand-bellows excite the fire, 9 
e 


| : g Part II. 
proceed to diſtil it with the ſame apparatus as in the Ores of . 
urge it with the ſtrongeſt fire that Antimony. 


| Set, IX. x 
| riſaying the upper veſſels grow red-hot: take off the fire a 


of Orcs of 
Antimony. 


= 


M RB N A I. 
quarter of an hour after; and when the veſſels are 
cold, open them. You will find that the 
melted antimony has run through the holes made at 
the bottom of the upper veſſel into the inferior one, 
where it is collected.“ 


PROCESS U. 


To rogſt erude antimony, or lit ore, with or without ad- 


dition. 


* Croost.an earthen, flat, low diſh, not glazed ; 
and if it cannot bear being made middling red-hot ; 


cover it over with a coat of lute without. Spread it 


thinly over with crude antimony, or with its ore, bea- 
ten to a pretty coarſe powder, not exceeding a few 
ounces at once. Put the diſh upon a fire-pan, having 
a few burning coals in it: increaſe the fire till it begins 
to ſmoke a little. Meanwhile you muſt inceſſantly move 
the powder with a piece of new tobacco-pipe ; for 


this cauſes the ſulphur to evaporate the ſooner. If you 


| ceaſes to ſmoke. If you add to your crude antimony 


increaſe the fire a little too ſoon, the powder imme- 
diately gathers into large clots, or even begins to melt. 
When this happens, take it immediately off the fire 
before it melts entirely. Then pulveriſe it again, and 
finally make a gentle fire under it. Your black 
ſhining powder will aſſume an aſh colour almoſt like 
8 earth, and become more refractory in the fire; 
wherefore you may then increaſe the fire till your 
powder grows middling red-hot, and let it laſt till it 


pulveriſed, half or an equal quantity of charcoal-duſt, 
and perform the reſt as above, the roaſting will be 
done more conveniently : for it does not gather fo 
eaſily into clots, and melts with much greater difficul- 
ty. When part of the ſulphur is evaporated, add ſome 
FA to it at ſeveral times. Thus you will ſooner finiſh 
the operation, and the remaining calx will not be burnt 
to exceſs, However, if it be thus expoſed to too vio- 
lent and long-laſting a fire, a great quantity of it eva- 


porates; nor does it ceaſe entirely to ſmoke in a great 


fire. And it will be enough, if, growing middling 
red-hot, it does no longer emit the unpleaſant ſmell of 
the acid of ſulphur.” | 


PROCESS III. 


| To reduce a calx of antimony into a ſemimetallic regulus. 


« Mix ſome calx of antimony with a quarter part 
of the black flux, and put into the crucible. Cover 
the veſſel with a tile; make the fire as quickly as the 
veſſel can bear it, but no greater than is neceſſary to 
melt the flux. When the whole has been well in fuſion 
for half a quarter of an hour (which may be tried 
with a tobacco-pipe, taking off the tile), pour it into 
the melting cone, which muſt be warm and done over 
with tallow. Then immediately ſtrike the cone feve- 
ral times. You will find, when the cone is inverted, a 
* above which is a ſaline ſcoria.” | 

The methods of calcining antimony by means of nitre, 
are deſcribed under CnzmisTay, n' 1252—1265; and 
thoſe of obtaining a regulus of antimony without a pre- 
vious calcination or roaſting, by throwing a mixture of 
powdered antimony, tartar, and nitre, into a red-hot 


4 
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- Biſmuth. 
a martial regulus of antimony, are deſcribed at the ar. f 


ticbhe Rrourus. 
| OxCT, X. Ores of Biſmuth. 


| Fa: BismvTH is found native, reſembling the re- 
gu 


of biſmuth. 
An ochre of biſmuth, of a whitiſh yellow colour, is 


mentioned by Cronſtedt; and is different from the 


ore improperly called fowers of biſmuth, which is a 


This ore 


calx of cobalt. 
Biſmuth is mineraliſed, 1. By _ 
ith ſulphurated 
alſo in cobalts, and in ſome 


has the appearance of galena. 2. 
iron. Biſmuth is fo 
ores of filver. 


$ 2. Ores of biſmuth may be eſayed by the follow- 
ing proceſs. | | Ph 

« Biſmuth ore may be melted with the ſame ap- 
paratus as was directed for the fuſion of crude anti- 
mony out of its ore. Or you may beat your ore to a 
very fine powder, with the black flux, ſandiver, and 
common ſalt, ina cloſe veſſel, like the ore of lead or 
of tin, and melt it in a middling fire, having a draught 
of air. But as this ſemimetal is deſtructible and vo- 
latile, you muſt as quick as poſſible apply it to that 


degree of fire, which the flux requires to be melted; 


and {o ſoon as it is well melted, the veſſel mnſt be ta- 
ken out of the fire; and when it is grown quite cold 
and broken, you will find your . 

Mr Gellert directs that ores of biſmuth ſhould be 
eſſayed by fuſing a quintal of pulveriſed ore with half 
a quintal of calcined borax and half a quintal of pul- 
veriſed glaſs, in order to vitrify the adherent earths. 
and ſtones which envelope the biſmuth. But probably 


the heat requiſite for this vitrification would volatiliſe 


part of the biſmuth. 


If the ore be of the kinds above deſcribed, minera- 


liſed by ſulphur, or by ſulphur and iron, a previous. 
roaſting would be expedient, which may be performed 
in the ſame manner as is directed for the roaſting of 
antimony. 


ster. XI. Orer of the Regulus of Cobalt. 


ConarT is a grey-coloured mineral, with more or 


leſs of a metallic appearance. Its grain is cloſe; it is 
compact and heavy, and frequently covered with an 
effloreſcence of peach-coloured flowers. Of this ſeve- 


ral kinds are known +. All the true cobalts contain the + See C 


ſemimetal called regulus of cobalt, the calx of which 
becomes blue by vitrification. This regulus is mine- 
taliſed in cobalt by ſulphur, and eſpecially by a large 
quantity of arſenic. Some cobalts alſo contain biſ- 
muth and filver. | 

Authors have given the name of cobalt to many mi- 
nerals, although they do not contain the ſemimetal 
abovementioned, but only becauſe they externally re- 
ſemble the ore of the regulus of cobalt. But theſe 
minerals can only ee as falſe cobalts. They 
are diftinguiſhab!e from true cobalt by trying whe- 
ther they can yield the blue glaſs called ſnalt, and the. 
ſympathetic ink. The red effloreſcenee is alſo a 
mark by which true cobalt is diſtinguiſhable from _ 
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crucible, and by fuſing this mixture, and of obtaining Ores of 


balt. 
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M N I. 
falſe : but this effloreſcence only happens when the ore 
has been expoſed to a moiſt air. | 

The principal mines of cobalt are in Saxony, where 
they are dug for the ſake of obtaining zaffre, azure- 
blue or ſmalt, and arſenic. | Very fine tobalt is alſo 
found in the Pyrenean mountains. It has been like- 
wife found in Cornwall and Scotland. And that it is 
in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, appears from the blue co- 
louring on old oriental porcelain : but probably the 
mines diſcovered in theſe countries are nearly exhauſt- 


ed, as conſiderable quantities of zaffre and ſmalt are 


exported from Europe to China. N | 

Cobalt is .heavier than moſt other ores, from the 
large quantity of arſenic it contains; and in this re- 
ſpect it reſembles the ore of tin. JJ 

Beſides the grey or aſh · coloured cobalt above de- 
ſcribed, which is the moſt frequent, other cobalts are 
found of various colours and textures, mixed with va- 
rious ſubſtances. Wallerius enumerates ſix ſpecies of 
cobalts. 1. The 4b coloured ore, which is regulus of 
cobalt mineraliſed by arſenic, conſiſting of ſhining 
leaden- coloured grains. Some ores of this kind are 
compact reſembling ſteel, and others are of a looſe 
texture and friable. 2. The ſpecular ore is black, thi- 


LU 


would only ſucceed in cloſe veſſels, and conſequent- 
ly with ſmall quantities, according to Mr Margraaf's 
proceſs. But it is ſucceſsfully employed for the con- 


verſion. of copper into braſs by cementation, by which 


the exiſtence of zinc in that ſtone is ſufficiently 


proved. 


Mr Wallerius enumerates alſo amongſt the ores of © 


zinc a very compounded mineral, b of zinc, 
ſulphur, iron, and arſenic. This mineral, called hend, 
embles externally the ore of lead, and hence has 


been called falſe galena. Theſe blends have different 


forms and colours ; but are chiefly red, like the red ore 
of antimony. | by Ry ee 
Zinc is obtained from certain minerals in the Eaſt 


Indies, of which we know little. F 
Calciſorm ores of zinc, according to Cronſtedt, are 
pure or mixed. The pure are indurated, and ſome- 


times cryſtallized, reſembling lead-ſpar; The mixed 
ore contains alſo ſome calx of iron. This is calamine. 


It is whitiſh, yellowiſh, reddiſh, or brown. Y 
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Zinc is mineraliſed, 1. By ſulphurated iron. Ore fr 


zinc. Wallerius fays, lead is ſometimes contained in 
this ore. It is white, blue, or brown. 2. By /ul- 


phur, arſenic, and iron. Blend, or pſeudo-galena, or 


ning like a mirror, and laminated. This ſpecies is very falſe-galena, or blackjack. Theſe are of various co- 


rare; and is ſuppoſed by Wallerius to be a fohated 
ſpar, or ſelenites mixed with cobalt. 3. The vitreous 
or //ag-like ore, is of a bluiſh, ſhining colour, compact, 
or {pongy- 4. Cry/tallized ore, is a grey, deep-colour- 
ed cobalt, conſiſting of cluſters of cubical, pyramidal, 
priſmatic cryſtals. 5. Flowers of cobalt, red, yellow, 
or violet. Theſe flowers ſeem to be formed from ſome 
of the above-deſcribed compact ores, decompoſed by 
expoſure to moiſt air. This decompoſition is ſimilar 
to that which happens to ferruginous and cupreous py- 
rites. 6. The earthy cobalt is of a greeniſh white, or 
of a yellow colour, and of a ſoft and friable texture. 
This ſpecies ſeems to be an ochre of cobalt; and is 


formed perhaps from the flowers of cobalt further de- 


compoſed, in the ſame manner as a martial ochre is 
formed from the ſaline effloreſcence of decompoſing 
pyrites ; when this efloreſcence is further decompo- 


ſed by expoſure to moiſt air; by which the vitrio- 
lic acid contained in it is expelled, and the effloreſ- 


cence is changed from a ſaline ſtate to that of an 
ochre or calx. 


Beſides theſe proper ores, cobalt 1s alfo found in 


a blue clay along with native filver, in ores of biſ- 


muth, and in the mineral called kupfernickel. See 
NickEL. ORs „ 

The e/ay of cobalt is deſcribed at the article Rzcv- 
LUS of Cobalt. | DE, Wt. 


Sxer. XII. Orer of Zinc. | 


6 1. Tus proper ore of zinc is a ſubſtance which has 
rather an earthy or ſtony than metallic appearance, and 
1s called calamy, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. This 
ſtone, although metallic, is but moderately heavy, and 
has not the brilliancy of moſt other ores. Its colour 
is yellow, and like that of ruſt, It is alſo leſs denſe 
than other metallic minerals. It ſeems to be an ore 
naturally decompoſed. The calamine is not work- 


ed directly to obtain zinc from it, becauſe this 


I.)ume chief difficulty in this operation is to get an 
earthen retort ſufficiently compact to retain the va- 
pour of the zinc (for it eaſily pervades the Heſſian 


lours, white, yellowiſh, brown, reddiſh, greeniſh, _ 


black. They conſiſt of ſcales, or are teſſelated. Mr 
Cronſtedt thinks, that in the blends the zinc is minerali- 


ſed in the ſtate of a calx, and in the ore of zinc in its 


metallic ſtate. Bs 
92. Although the minerals above enumerated have 


been known, from their property of converting copper 


into braſs, to be ores of zinc, yet the method of eſ- 
ſaying them ſo as to obtain the contained zinc was. not 
known, or at leaſt not publiſhed, before Mr Margraaf's 
Memoir of the Berlin Academy for the year 1746, 
upon that ſubject. That very able chemiſt has ſhown, 
that zinc may be obtained from its ores, from the 
flowers, or from any other calx of zinc, by treating 
theſe with charcoal-duſt, in cloſe veſſels, to prevent 
the combuſtion of the zinc, which happens immediate- 
ly upon its reduction when expoſed to air. For this 
purpoſe, he put a quantity of finely powdeted ca- 
lamine, or roaſted blend, or other calx of zinc, well 
mixed with an eighth part of charcoal-duſt, into- a 
wide, -: luted earthen retort, to which he fitted a recei- 
ver. Having placed his retort in a furnace and raiſed 
the fire, he applied a violent heat during two hours, 
When the veſſels were cold and broken, he found the 


. zinc in its metallic form adhering to the neck of the 


* 


3 


crucibles. Stourbridge melting pots, and ſimilar veſ- 
ſels, as may be ſeen from the quantity of flowers 
which appear upon their outer ſurface, when zinc or 


its calxes and any inflammable matter have been ex- 


poſed to heat within theſe veſſels), and at the ſame 


time ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the violent fire which 


Mr Margraaf requires. 12 
A pretty exact eſſay of an ore of zine may be made 
in the followiug manner. 
Mix a quantity of pulveriſed roaſted ore or calx of zinc 
0 "i; with- 
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Ores of Ar- with an eighth part of charcoal -duſt. Put this mixture 


ſenic. 


into a crucible capable of containing thrice the quan- 


— tity. Diffuſe equally amongſt this mixture a quantity 


riſes during 


of {mall grains or thin plates of copper equal to that of 
the calamine or ore employed, and upon the whole lay 
another equal quantity of grains or plates of copper; 


and laſtly, cover this latter portion of copper with 
charcoal-duſt. Lute a lid upon the crucible, and ap- 


ply a red heat during an hour or two. The copper or 


part of it will unite with the vapour of the zinc, and 


be thereby converted into braſs. By comparing the 
weight of all the metal after the operation with the 
weight of the copper employed, the weight acquired, 
and conſequently the quantity of zinc united with the 


copper will be known. The copper which has not 


been converted into braſs, or more copper with freſh 
cbarcoal-duſt, may be again added in the fame man- 
ner to the remaining ore, and the operation repeated 
with a heat ſomewhat mcre intenſe, that any zinc re- 
maining in the ore may be thus extracted. A curious 


_ circumſtance is, that a much greater heat is required 


to obtain zinc from its ore by diſtillation, than in the 


operation now deſcribed of making braſs; in which 
the ſeparation of the zinc from its ore ſeems to be fa- 


cilitated by its diſpoſition to unite with copper. 
Szcr. XIII. Ores of Arſenic. 


5 1. Tax minerals which contain the largeſt quantity 
of arſenic are cobalts and white pyrites; although it is 
alſo contained in other ores, it being one of the mine- 
raliſing ſubſtances. But as cobalt mult be roaſted to 
obtain the ſulphur it contains, the arſenic alſo which 

this torrefaction is collected, as we ſhall 
ſee in part III. (SmELTixNG of Oxzs), and the particu- 
lar articles of each of the metallic ſubſtances mention- 
ed in this article. | | | 

I. Regulus of arſenic is found native. It is of a 
leaden colour; it burns with a ſmall flame; and is diſ- 
ſipated, leaving generally a very ſmall quantity ot calx 
of biſmuth, or of calx of cobalt, and a very little ſilver. 
When it is of a ſolid and teſtaceous texture, it has 
been improperly called teftaceour cobalt, in German 
ſeherbencobalt. II. Calx of arſenic is found in form of 


powder; native flowers of arſenic, or-of indurated ſe- 


mitranſparent cryſtals; native cryſtalline arſenic. 
III. Calx of arſenic is mixed, 1. With fulphur ; when 
yellow, it is called orpiment; when red, it is called 
native realgar ; the difference of colour depends on 
the proportion of the two component parts. 2. With 
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calx of tin; tin-grains. 43, With ſulphur and filycr, Oresof Ar- 


in the red ſilver ore. 4. With calx of lead, in the lead- 
ſpar. 5. With calx cf cobalt, in the efloreſcence of 
cobalt. IV. Arſenic is mineraliſed, 1. With ſulphu- 
rated iron ; arſenical pyrites. 2. With iron only ; 
white pyrites, or miſpickle, 3. With cobalt, in al- 
moſt all cobalt-ores. 4. With ſilver. 5. With cop- 
Per. 6. With antimony. | 

2. Arſenic may be ſeparated from its ore or earthy 
matter with which it happens to be mixed, by ſub- 
Iimation, according to the following proceſs by Mr 
Cramer. | 


“ Do every thing as was ſaid about mercury, or 


ſulphur ; but let the veſſel which is put into the fire 


with the ore in it be of earth or ſtone, and the reci- 
pient be of glaſs, and of a middling capacity. Nor is 
it neceſſary that this ſhould be filled with water, ſo it 
be but well luted. The fire mult likewiſe be ſtronger 
re continued longer than fer the extracting of ſul- 
phur. 
extracted in a confined fire: for it adheres to the ma- 
trix more ſtrongly than ſulphur and mercury. You 
will find in the part of the veſſel which is more re- 


ſenic. 
— —-— 


Neverthelets, every kind of arſenic cannot be 


mote from the fire pulverulent and ſubtile flowers of 


arſenic ; but there will adhere to the poſterior of the 
neck of the retort ſmail ſolid maſſes, ſhining like ſmall 
cryltals, tranſparent, ſometimes gathered into a ſolid 
ſublimate, and perfe&ly white, if the ore of the arſe- 
nic was perfectly pure; which nevertheleſs happens 
very ſeldom. The flowers are moſt commonly thin, 


and of a grey colour: which proceeds from the phlo- 


giſton mixed with the maſs. They are often of a ci- 
tron or of a golden colour, which is a ſign that there 
is in the mixture ſome mineral ſulphur; and if the 
ſublimate be red or yellow, it is a ſign of much ſul- 
hur. | . | 5 
g As all the arſenic contained in the ore is not ex- 
pelled in cloſe veſſels, you muſt weigh the reſiduum; 
then roaſt it in a crucible till it ſmokes no longer, or 
rather in an earthen flat veſſel not glazed, and in a 
{trong fire to be ſtirred now and then with a poker, 


and then weigh it when grown cold: you will be able 


thus to know how much arſenic remained in the cloſe 
veſſel, unleſs the ore contain biſmuth.” 5 

If the arſenic be ſulphurated, it may be purified by 
triturating it with mercury or with fixed alkali, and 
by ſublimiug the arſenic from the remaining ſulphu- 
rated mercury or alkali. The method ot obtaining a 
regulus of arſenic is deſcribed at the article Rois of 
Arſenic. 


T III. 


s ME IL T INGO ORES. 


Avixo ſhown the nature of the principal metallic 
minerals, and the ſubſtances of which they are 
compoſed; and alſo explained the proceſſes by which 


an exact analyſis of theſe compound minerals may be 


made, and the nature and quantity of the contained 
metals may be known; in order to complete what re- 


lates to this important ſubject, we ſhall deſcribe in this 


Part the prineipal 


operations by which metals, &c. 
Vor. XL coi | 


are obtained © in the great,” as it & called, or for 
commercial purpoſes. What we ſhall fay upon this 
ſubje& will chiefly be extracted from a Treatife,on the 
Smel ing of Ores, by Schlutter, tranſlated from the 
German into French by M. Hellot ; hecaufe this, of 
all the modern works upon that ſubject, appears to be 
the moſt exact. We ſhall tirit deſcribe the opera- 


tions upon pyritous matters for the extraction of ſul- 
: rol | | en 


3 M 


Part III. 
below for its reception. In this diſtillation the fire Sulphur 
muſt be moderately and prudently conducted; other. Works. 
wiſe leſs ſulphur would be obtained, and it alſo would 
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Sulphur phur, Kc. and afterwards the operations by which me- 

Works. tallic ſubſtances are extracted from eres properly ſo cal- 
n | | 


Stew, I. Extradtion of ſulphur from Pyrites and 
T ' other Minerals. 1 8 9 


In order to obtain ſulphur from pyrites, this mine - 
ral ought to be expoſed to a heat ſuificient to ſublime 
the ſulphur or to make it diſtil in veſſels, which muſt 
be cloſe, to prevent its burning. 

Sulphur is extracted from pyrites at a work at 
Schwartzember, in Saxony, in the high country of 
the mines; and in Bohemia at a place called Alten- 
Sattel. Fg 1 4 1 

The furnaces employed for this operation are ob- 
long, like vaulted galleries; and in the vaulted roofs 


are made ſeveral openings. Thele are called ſurnacer 


for extracting ſulphur. | | | 

In theſe turnaces are placed earthen-ware tubes, fill- 
ed with pyrites broken into pieces of the ſize of ſmall 
nuts. Each of theſe tubes contains about 5o pounds 
of pyrites. They are placed in the furnace almoſt ho- 
rizontally, and have ſcarcely more than an inch of de- 


ſcent. The ends, which come out of the furnace five 


or fix inches, become gradually narrower. Within 


each tube is fixed a piece of baked earth, in form of a 
ſtar, at the place where it begins to become narrow- 
er, in order to prevent the pyrites from falling out, 
or choaking the mouth of the tube. To each tube is 
fitted a receiver covered with a leaden pipe, pierced 
with a ſmall hole to give air to the ſulphur. The 
other end of the tube is exactly cloſed. A moderate 
tire is made with wood, and in eight hours the ſul- 
phur of the pyrites is found to have paſſed into the re- 


ceivers. | 


The reſiduum of the pyrites, after the diſtillation, 


is drawn out at the large end, and freſh pyrites is 
put in its place. From this reſiduum, which is called 

burnings of ſulphur, vitriol is extracted. | 
The 11 tubes into which were put, at three ſeveral 
diſtillations, in all nine quintals, or goo pounds of 
pyrites, yield from 100 to 150 pounds of crude ſul- 
hur, which is ſo impure as to require to be purified 

by a ſecond diſtillation. | 
This purification of crude ſulphur is alſo done in a 
furnace in form of a gallery, in which five iron cucur- 
bits are arranged on each fide, Theſe cucurbits are 
placed in a ſloping direction, and contain about eight 
quintals and a half of crude ſulphur. To them are 
luted earthen tubes, ſo diſpoſed as to anſwer the pur- 
pole of capitals. The noſe cf each of theſe tubes 
is inſerted into an earthen pot called the fore runner. 
This pot has three openings; namely that which 
receives the noſe of the tube; a ſecond ſmaller 
hole, which is left open to give air; and a third 
in its lower part, which is ſtopped with a wooden 


When the preparations are made, a fire is lighted 
about ſeven o'clock in the evening, and is a little 
abated as ſoon as the ſulphur begins to diſtil. At 
three o'clock in the morning, the wooden pegs which 
ſtop the lower holes of the fore-runners are for the 
ſirſt time drawn out, and the ſulphur flows out of each 
el them inte an earthen pot with two handles, placed 


the country of Hartz. 


be of a grey colour and not of the fine yellow which 
it ought to have when pure. The ordinary leſs in 
the purification of eight quintals of crude fulphur is 
at moſt, one quintal. ali aL Es ve cd 
Wben all the ſulphur has fowed ont, and has cooled 
a little in the earthen-pots, it is caſt into moulds made 
of beech-tree, which have been previouſly dipt in wa» 
ter and ſet to drain. As ſoon as the ſulphur is cooled 
in the moulds, they are opened, and the cylinders of 
ſulphur are taken out and put pp in caſks. Theſe are 
called rollbrimflone. wa e Mes ot PR 
As ſulphur is not only in pyrites, but alſo in moſt 
metallic minerals, it is evident that it might be ob- 
tained by works in the great from the different ores. 
which contain much of it, and from which it muſt be 
ſeparated previouſly to their fuſion : but as ſulphur is 
of little value, the trouble of collecting it from ores 
is ſeldom takin. Smelters are generally ſatisſied with 
freeing their ores from it, by expoſing them to a fire 
ſufficient to expel it. This operation is called forre- 


-fattion, or roafting of ores. 


There are, however, ores which contain fo much 


ſulphur, that part of it is actually collected in the or- 


dinary operation of roaſting, without much trouble 
for that purpoſe. Such is the ore of Ramelſberg in 
This ore, which is of lead, containing filver, is 
partly very pure, and partly mixed with cupreous py- 
rites and filver.; hence it is neceſſary to roaſt it. 
The roaſting is performed by laying alternate ſtrata 
of ore and wood upon each other in an open field, 


taking care to diminiſh the ſize of the ftrata as they 


riſe higher; ſo that the whole maſs ſhall be a qua- 
drangular pyramid truncated above, whoſe baſe is 
about 31 feet ſquare, Below, ſome paſſages are left 
open, to give free entrance to the air; and the ſides 
and top of the pyramid are covered over with ſmall 
ore, to concentrate the heat and make it laſt longer. 
In the centre of this pyramid there is a channel which 
defcends vertically from the top to the baſe. When 
all is properly arranged, ladlefuls cf red-hot ſcoria 


from the ſmelting furnace are thrown down the chan- 


nel, by which means the ſhrubs and wood placed below 
for that purpoſe are kindled, and the fire is from them 
communicated to all the wood of the pile, which con- 
tinues burning till the third day. At that time the 
ſulphur of the mineral becomes capable of burning 
ſpontaneouſly, and of continuing the fire after the 
wood is conſumed. | | 
When this roaſting has been continued 15 days, 
the mineral becomes greaſy; that is, it is covered 
over with a kind of varniſh : 20 or 25 holes or hol 
lows are then made in the upper-part of the pile in 
which the ſulphur is collected. From theſe cavities 
the ſulphur is taken out thrice every day, and thrown 
into water. This ſulphur is not pure, but crude ; and 
is therefore ſent to the manufacturers of fulphur, to be 
purified in the manner above related. | 
As this ore of Ramelſberg is very ſulphureous, the 
firſt roaſting, which we are now deſcribing, laſts three 
months; and during this time, if much rain has nat 
fallen, cr if the operation has not failed by the pile 
1 1255 falling 


Sec. I. 


_ - Sulphur falling down or cracking, by which the air has fo 
Works. much ſree acceſs, that the ſulphur is burnt and con- 
| ſumed, from 10 to 20 quintals of crude ſulphur are by 


1 
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this method collected. f . as | 1 

The fulphur of this ore, like that of moſt others, 
was formerly neglected, till, in the year 1570, a per- 
ſon employed in the mines called Chriſtapher Sauder, 
diſcovered the method of colleQing it, nearly as it is 
done at preſent. | 
Metallic minerals are not the only ſubſtances from 
which ſulphur is extracted. This matter is diffuſed 
in the earth in ſuch quantities, that the metals cannot 
abſorb it all. Some ſulphur is found quite pure, and 
in different forms, principally in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, in caverns, and in mineral waters. Such 


are theopaque kind called virgin. ſulphur; the tranſpa- 


rent kind called fuphur of Quito; and the native 
flowers. of ſulphur, as thoſe of the waters of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is alſo found mixed with different 
earths. Here we may obſerve, that all thoſe kinds of 
ſulphur which are not mineraliſed by metallic ſub- 
ſtances, are found near volcanoes, or hot mineral wa- 


ters, and conſequently in places where nature ſeems 


to have formed great ſubterranean laboratories ;. in 


which ſulphureous minerals may be analyſed and de- 


_ compoſed, and the ſulphur ſeparated, in the manner 
in which it is done in ſmall in our works and labora- 
tories. However that be, certainly one of the beſt 


and moſt famous ſulphur-mines in the world is that 


called Soffatara. The Abbé Nollet has publiſhed, 
in the Memoirs of the academy, ſome intereſting ob- 
ſervations upon this ſubject, which we ſhall here 
abridge. . | | 9 

Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and famous 
mine of ſulphur and alum called at preſent Soſſatara. 
It is a ſmall oval plain, the greateſt diameter of which 
is about 400 yards, raiſed about 300 yards above the 
level of the ſea. It is ſurrounded by high hills and 
great rocks, which fall to peices, and whole fragments 
form very ſteep banks. Almoſt all the ground is bare 
and white, like marle; and is every where ſenſibly 
- warmer than the atmoſphere in the greateſt heat of 
ſummer, ſo that the feet of perſons walking-there are 
burnt through their ſhoes. It is impoſſible not to 
obſerve the ſulphur there; for every-where may be per- 
ccived by the ſmell a ſulphureous vapour, which riſes 
to a conſiderable height, and gives reaſon to believe 


that there is a ſubterraneous fire below, from which that 


vapour proceeds. ka | 
Neu the middle of this field there is a kind of ba- 
ſon three or four feet lower than the reſt of the plain, 
in which a ſound may be perceived when a perſon 
walks on it, as if there were under his feet ſome great 
cavity, the roof of which was very thin. After that 
the lake Agnano is perceived, whoſe waters ſeem to 
| boil. Theſe waters are indeed hot, but not ſo hot as 
boiling water. This kind of ebullition proceeds from 
vapours which riſe from the bottom of the lake, 
which being ſet in motion by the action of ſubterra- 
nean fires, have force enough to raiſe all that maſs of 
water. Near this lake there are pits, not very deep, 
from which ſulphureous vapours are exhaled. Per- 
ſons who have the itch come to theie pits, ard receive 
the vapours in order to be cured. Finally, there are 
ſome deeper excavations, whence a ſoft ſtone is pro- 


15 or 18 lines diameter. 


Un Y; 


cured which yields ſalphur. 
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From theſe cavities a- Su'phar 


pours exhale, and iſſue out with noiſe, and which are Works 


nothing elſe than ſulphur ſubliming through the cre- 
vices. This ſulphur adheres to the des of the rocks, 
where it forms enormous maſles : in calm weather, the 
vapours may be evidently ſeen to riſe 25 or 30 feet 
from the ſurface of the earth. 

Theſe vapours, attaching themſelves to the ſides of 
rocks, ſorm enormous groups of ſulphur, which ſome- 
times fall down by their own weight, and render thee 
places of dangerous acceſs. | 2 5 

In entering the Solfatara, there are warehouſes and 
buildings erected for the refining of ſulphur. 

Under a great ſhed, or hangar, ſupported by a wall 


behind, and open on the other three ſides, the ſulphur 
is procured by diſtillation from the ſoft ſtones we men- 
tioned above. Theſe ſtones are dug from under ground; 
and thoſe which lie on the ſurface of the earth are ne- 


glected. Theſe laſt are, however, covered with a ſul- 
phur ready formed, and of a yellow colour: but the 
workmen fay they have loſt their ſtrength, and that the 


ſulpaur obtained from them is not of ſo good a quality 


as the ſulphur obtained from the tones which are dug 
out of the ground: | 
Theſe laſt mentioned are broken into lumps, and 
put into pots of earthen ware, containing each about 
20 pints Paris meaſure. 'The mouths of theſe pots are 
as wide as their bottoms ; but their bellies, or middle 
parts, are wider. They are covered with a lid of the 
ſame earth, well lated, and are arranged in two paral- 
lel lines along two brick walls, which form the two 
ſides of a furnace. The pots are placed within theſe 
walls ; ſo that the centre of each pot is in the centre 
of the thickneſs of the wall, and that one end of the 
pots overhangs the wall within, while the other end 
overhangs the wall without. In each furnace ten of 
theſe pots are placed ; that is, five in each of the two 
walls which form the two ſides of the furnace.” Be- 
twixt theſe walls there is a ſpace of 15 or 18 inches ; 
which ſpace is covered by a vault reſting on the two 
walls. The whole forms a furnace ſeven feet long, two 
feet and a half bigh, open at one end, and ſhut at the 


other, excepting a ſmall! chimney through which the 
ſmoke paſſes. 3 


Each of theſe pots has a mouth in its upper part 


without the furnace, in order to admit a tube of 18 lines 
in diameter and a foot in length, which communicates 
with another pot of the ſame ſize placed without the 
building, and pierced with a round hole in its baſe of 


mentioned pots there is a wooden tub placed below, in 
a bench made for that purpoſe. 

Four or five of theſe furnaces are built under one 
hangar, or ſhed. Fires are kindled in each of them at 
the ſame time; and they are thrown down after each 
diſtillation, either that the pots may be renewed, cr 
that the reſiduums may be more eaſily taken out. 
The fire being kindled in the furnace, heats the firſt 
pots containing the ſulphureous ſtones, The ſulphur 
riſes in fumes into the upper part of the pot, whence 


it paſſes through the pipe of communication into the 


external veſſel. There the vapours are condenſed, be- 


come liquid and flow through the hole below into the 
tub, from which the ſuiphur is eaſily turned out, be- 
cauſe the form of the veſſel is that of a truncated cone 
3 M 2 


whoſe 


Laſtly, to each of theſe laſt- 
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S melting of whoſe narrower end is placed below, and becauſe the of lead or of copper, or other metal contained in the Smelting of 

Ores — ge- hoops of the tub are ſo faſtened that they may be oc- ore. This matt is therefore an intermediate matter be- ere ber ge- 
reEral. . 


<> Pa 


caſionally looſened. The maſs of ſulphur is then car- 
ried to the buildings- mentioned before, where it is re- 
melted forits puritication, and caſt into rolls, ſuch as 
we receive it. | | l 
Extraction of Virzmor from pyrites, See Cunni- 
STRY. | 

Extradtion of Atom from pyritous ' ſubſtances and 
from aluminous earths.. "See CHEMISTRY, | 


Sect. II. Smelting of Ores in general. 


5 1. As ores conſiſt of metallic matters combined 


with ſulphur and arſenic, and are beſides intermixed 


with earthy and ſtony ſubſtances of all kinds, the in- 
tention of all the operations upon theſe compound bo- 
dies is to ſeparate theſe different ſubſtances from each 
other. This is effected by ſeveral operations founded 


on the known properties of thoſe ſubſtances. We now 


proceed to give a general idea of theſe ſeveral opera- 
tions, | | mY 
Firſt of all, the ore is to be ſeparated from the 
earths and ſtones accidentally adherent to it; and when 
theſe foreign ſubſtances are in large maſſes, and are not 
very intimately mixed in ſmall particles with the ore, 
this ſeparation may be accompliſhed by mechanical 
means. This onght always to be the firſt operation, 
unleſs the adhereut ſubſtance be capable of ſerving as 
a flux to the ore. If the unmetallic earths be inti- 
mately mixed with the ore, this muſt neceſſarily be 


broken and divided into fmall particles. This opera- 


tion is performed by a machine which moves peſtles, 
called becords or flampers. 
the parts cf the mineral are ſpecifically heavier than 
thoſe of the unmetallic earth or ſtone, theſe latter may 
be ſeparated from the ore by waſhing in canals through 


which water flows. With regard to this waſhing of 


ores, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that it cannot ſucceed 
but when the cre is ſenſibly heavier than the foreign 
matters. But the contrary happens frequently, as well 
becauſe quartz and ſpar are naturally very ponderous, 
as becauſe the metallic matter 1s prop ortionally ſo 
much lighter as it is combined with more ſulphur. 
When an ore happens to be of this kind, it is neceſ- 


ſary to begin by roaſting it, in order to deprive it of ſon of 


the greateſt part of its ſulphur. 

It happens frequently that the pyritous matters ace 
companying the ore are ſo hard that they can ſcarcely 
be pounded. In this caſe it is neceſſary to roaſt it en- 
tirely, or partly, and to throw it red hot into cold wa- 
ter; by which the ſtones are ſplit, and rendered much 
more capable of being pulveriſed. | 


Thus it happens very frequently, that roaſting is the 


{13{t operation to which an ore is expoſed. 

hen the ſubſtance ot the ore is very fuſible, this 
f:rit operation may be diſpenſed with, and the matter 
may be immediately fuſed without any previous roaſt- 
ing, or at leaſt with a very ſlight one. For, to effect 
this fuſion, it is neceſſary that it retain a great quan- 
tity of its ſu phur, which, with the other fluxes added, 
ſerves zo deſtroy or convert into ſcoria a conſiderable 
part of the ſtony matter of the mineral, and to reduce 
the reſt into a bgttle ſubſtance, which is called the matt 


« 


great advantage. 


After this operation, when 


twixt the mineral and the metal; for the metal is there 
concentrated, and mixed with leſs uſeleſs matter than 
it was in the ore, But as this matt is always ſalphu- 
reous, the metal which it contains cannot have its me- 
tallic properties. Therefore it mult be roaſted ſeveral 
times to evaporate the ſulphur, before it is remelted, 
when the pure metal is required. This fuſion of an ore 


not roaſted, or but ſlightly roaſted, is called crude f- 


fron. 


* 


We may here obſerve upon the ſubje& of waſhing 


— — 


and roaſting of ores, that as arſenic is heavier than ſul- . 
phur, and has nearly the 4 of metals, the ores in 
Y 


which it-prevails are generally yery heavy, and conſe- 
quently are fuſceptible of being waſhed, which is a 
But-on the other ſide, as arſenic is 
capable of volitiſing, ſcorifying, and deſtroying many 


metals, theſe ores have diſadvantages in the roaſting” 


and fuſion, in both which conſiderable loſs is cauſed 
by the arſenic, Some ores contain, beſides arſenic, 


other volatile ſemimetals, ſuch as antimony and zinc. 


Theſe are almoſt untractable, and are therefore neglec- 


ted. They are called minere rapaces, © rapacious 


ores.” +. | 
When the metal has been freed as much as is poſ- 


ſible from foreign matters by theſe preliminary opera- 


tions, it is to be completely purified by fuſions more 


or leſs frequently repeated; in which proper additions 


are made, either to abſorb the reſt of the ſulphur and 
arſenic, or to complete the vitrification or ſcorification 
of the unmetallic tones and earth. „ | 
Laſtly, as ores frequently contain ſeveral different 
metals, theſe are to be ſeparated from each other by 
proceſſes ſuited to the properties of theſe metals, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly as we proceed. 
in our examination of the ores of each metal. | 


$ 2. To facilitate the extraction of metallic ſub- : 


ſtances from the ores and minerals containing them, 
ſome operations previous to the fuſion or ſmelting of 
theſe ores and minerals are generally neceſſary. Theſe 
operations conſiſt of, 1. The ſeparation of the ores and 
metallic matters from the adhering unmetallic earths 
and 4 by hammers and other mechanical inſtru- 
ments, and by waſhing with water. 
reduction into ſmaller parts by contuſion and 


25 There divi- 


tritziration, that by another waſhing with water they 


may be more perfectly cleanſed from extraneous mat- 
ters, and rendered fitter for the ſubſequent operations, 
calcination or roaſting, and fuſion. 3. Roaſting or cal- 
cination ; the uſes of which operation, are, to expel the 
volatile uſeleſs, or noxious ſubſtances, as water, vitrio- 
lic acid, ſulphur, and arſenic ; to render the ore more 
friable, and fitter for the ſubſequent contuſion and fu- 
fion ; and, laſtly, to calcine and deſtroy the viler me- 
tals, for inflance the iron of copper-ores, by means 
of the fire, and of the ſulphur and arſenic, Stones, as 
quartz, and flints, containing metallic veins or particles 
are frequently made red-hot, and then extinguiſhed in 
cold water, that they may be rendered ſufficiently fri- 


able and pulverable, to allow the ſeparation of the me. 


tallic particles. 
Roaſting is unneceſſary for native metals; for ſome 
of the richer gold and filver ores ; for ſome lead-ores 


tho. 


Roaſting of the ſulphur of which may be ſeparated during the fu- 
Ores.. fon; and for many calciform ores, as theſe do not ge- 
——— nerally contain any ſulphur and arſenic. | 
In the roaſting of ores, the following attentions mult . 


N. N NI. 


be given, 1. To reduce the mineral previouſſy into 
ſmall lumps, that the ſurface may be increaſed; but 
they muſt not be ſo ſmall, nor placed ſo compactly, as 


to prevent the paſſage of the air and flame. 2. The 


larger pieces muſt be placed at the bottom of the pile, 
where the greateſt heat is. 3. The heat muſt be gra- 
dually applied, that the ſulphur may not be melted, 
which would greatly retard its expulſion ; and that the 
ſpars, fluors, and ſtones, intermixed with the ore, may 
not crack, fly, and be diſperſed. 4. The ores not 
thoroughly roaſted by one operation muſt be expoſed 
to a ſecond. 5. The fire may be increaſed towards 
the end, that fo noxious matters more ſtrongly ad- 
hering may be expelled. 6. Fuel which yields much 
flame, as wood and foſſil coals free from ſulphur, is 
ſaid to be preferable to charcoal or coaks. Sometimes 
cold water is thrown on the calcined ore at the end 
of the operation, while the ore is yet hot, to render 
it more friable. | . 
No general rule can be given concerning the dura- 
tion or degree of the fire, theſe being very various ac- 
cording to the difference of the ores. A roaſting du- 
ring a few hours or days is ſufficient for many ores ; 
while ſome, ſuch as the ore of Rameliberg, require 
that it ſhould be continued during ſeveral months, 
Schlutter enumerates five methods of roaſting ores. 
1. By conſtructing a pile of ores and fuel placed in al- 
ternate ſtrata, in the open air, without any furnace. 
2. By confining ſuch a pile within walls, but without 


a roof. 4. By placing the pile under a roof, without 


lateral walls. By placing the pilein a furnace con- 


fiſting of walls and a roof. 5. By roaſting the ore in 


a reverberatory furnace, in which it muſt be continually 
ſtirred with an iron rod. | — : 
Several kinds of fuſions of ores may be diſtinguiſli- 
ed. 1. When a ſulphureous ore is mixed with much 
earthy matter, from which it eannot be eaſily ſepara- 
ted by mechanical operations, it is frequently melted, 
in order to diſengage it from theſe earthy matters, and 
to concentrate its metallic contents. By this fuſion, 
ſome of the ſulphur is diffipated, and the ore is redu- 
ced to a ſtate intermediate betwixt that of ore and of 
metal. It is then called a matt {lapis ſulphures- meta. li- 
cus); and is to be afterwards treated like a pure ore 
by the ſecond kind of fuſion, which is properly the 
ſmelting, or extraction of the metal by fuſion. 2. By 
this fuſion or ſmelting, the metal is extracted from the 
ore previouſly prepared by the above operations, if 
theſe be neceſſary. The ores of ſome very fuſible me- 
tals, as of biſmuth, may be ſmelted by applying a heat 
ſufficient only to melt the metals, which are thereby 
ſeparated from the adhering extraneous matters. 'This 
ſeparation of metals by fuſion, without the vitrification 
of extraneous matters, may be called eliquation. Ge- 
nerally, a complete fuſion of the ore and vitrification 
of the earthy matters are neceſſary for the perfect ſe- 
Paration of the contained metals. By this method, 
metals are obtained from their ores, ſometimes pure, 
and ſometimes mixed with other metallic ſubſtances, 
from which they mult be afterwards ſeparated ; as we 


"i + ol | 

ſhall ſee when we treat of the extraction of particu- 
lar metals. To procure this ſeparation of metals from 
ores, theſe muſt be ſo thinly liquefied, that the ſmall 
metallic particles may diſengage themſelves f: om the 


ſcoria; but it muſt not be ſo thin as to allow the me- 


tal to precipitate before it be perfectly diſengaged 


from any adhering extraneous matter, or to per vade 


and deſtroy the containing veſſels and furnace. Some 


ores are ſufficiently fuſible; but others require certain 
additions called Fuxes, to promote their fuſion and the 


vitrification of their unmetallic parts; and alſo to ren- 
der the ſcoria ſufficiently thin to allow the ſeparation 
of the metallic particles. x 
Different fluxes are ſuitable to different ores, accor- 
ding to the quality of the ore, and of the matrix, or 
ſtone adherent to it. | 
The matrixes of two different ores of the ſame me- 
tal frequently ſerve as fluxes to each other; as, for in- 
ſtance, an argillaceous matrix with one that is calca- 
reous; theſe two earths being diſpoſed to vitrification 
when mixed, though each of them is fingly unfuſible. 
For this reaſon, two or more different ores to be ſmelt- 


ed are frequently mixed together. | 
The ores: alſo of different metals require different 
fluxes. Thus calcareous earth is found to be beſt ſuit- 


ed to iron-ores, and ſpars and ſcoria to fuſible ores of 
copper. 


The fluxes moſt frequently employed in the ſmelt- 
ing of ores are, calcareous earths, fluors or vitreous 
ſpars, quartz, and ſand, fuſible ſtones, as ſlates, baſal- 


tes, the ſeveral kinds of ſcoria, and pyrites. 
Calcareouſv earth; is uſed to facilitate the fuſion of 


ores of iron, and of ſome of the poorer ores ef copper, 


and, in general, of ores mixed with argillaceous earths, 
or with teit ſpar. This earth has been ſometimes add- 


ed with a view of ſeparating the ſulphur, to which it 


very readily unites : but by this union the ſulphur is 
detained, and a hepar is formed, which readily diſſolves 
iron and other metals, and fo firmly adheres to them, 
that they cannot be ſeparated without more difficn'ty 
than they could from the original ore. This addition 
is therefore not to be made till the ſulphur be previ- 
ouſly well expelled. | | 

Fluors or f\fible ſpars facilitate the fuſion of moſt me- 
tallic minerals, and alſo of calcareous and argillaceous 
earths, of ſteatites, aſbeſtus, and ſome other unfuſible 
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ſtones, but not of ſilicebus earths without a mixture f 


calcareous earth. | 
Quartz is ſometimes added in the fuſion of ferrugi- 


nous copper ores, the uſe of which is ſaid chiefly to be, 


to enable the ore to receive a greater heat, and to give 
a more perfect vitrification to the ferruginous ſcoria. 


The fu/bl: tones, as flates, baſaltes, are ſo tenacious 
and thick when fuſed, that they cannot be conſidered 


properly as fluxes, but as matters added to leſſen the 


too great liquidity of ſome very fuſible minerals. 

The fcoria obtained in the fuſion of an ore is fre- 
quently uſeful to facilitate the fufion of an ore cf the 
ſame meta], and ſometimes even ores of other me- 
tals. 

Sulphurated pyrites greatly promote the fuſibility of 
the ſcoria of metals, from the ſulphur it eontains. It 
is chiefly added to difficultly-fufible copper-ores, to 


form the ſulphureous compounds called matts, that the 
N 1 : ores, 
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Smcking of ores thus brought into ſuſion may be ſeparated from 


Ores of 


Silver. 


intermixed with other metallic matters. Thus far of 
{melting of ores in general. 


the adheritg carthy matters, and that the ferruginous 
matter contained in chem may be deſtroyed, during 


the ſubſequent calcinaticn and fuſion, by means of the 


ſulphur. 


As in the ores called cal5/orm, the metallic matter 


exiſts in a calcined ſtate z and as calcination reduces 
the metals of mineraliſed ores (excepting the perfect 
metals) to that ſtate alſo; therefore all calciform and 
calcined ores require the addition of ſome inflammable 
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ſuch, are often rendered refractory by ferruginous 


earths, pyritous matters, or cobalts, containing al- 


ways a conſiderable quantity of an earth which is un- 
metallic, very ſubtile, and very refractory, and which 
renders a conſiderable augmentation of the quantity of 


lead neceflary. 


The quantity of ledd'which is commonly added to 


ſubſtance to reduce them to a metallic ſtate. In great Yuſible ſilver ores, that do not contain lead, is eight 


works, the charcoal or other fuel uſed to maintain the 


fire produces alſo this effect. 

Metals are ſometimes added in the fuſion of ores of 
ther more valuable metals, to abſorb from theſe ſul- 
phur or arſenic. Thus iron is added to ſulphurated, 
cupreous, and filver ores. Metals are alſo added in the 
fution of ores of other more valuable metals, to unite 
with and collect the ſmall particles of theſe diſperſed 


through much earthy matter, and thus to aſſiſt their 


precipitation. With theſe intentions lead is frequently 
added to ores and minerals containing gold, ſilver, or 
copper. | k ret e 

ret of metal; are alſd ſometimes added to aſſiſt the 
precipitation of more valuable metals. Thus antimeny* 
is frequently added to aſſiſt the precipitation of gold 


Secr. III. Smelting of Ores of Silver. 


§ 1. As filver, even its Proper ores, is always al- 
layed with ſome other metals from which it is intend- 


cd to be ſeparated after the filver-ore has been well 


roaſted, it muſt be mixed with a greater or leſs quan- 
tity of lead previous to its fuſion, | 

| Lead has the ſame effect in fuſion of gold and ſilver 
as mercury has upon theſe metals by its natural fluidi- 
ty; that is to ſay, it unites with them, and ſeparates 
them from unmetallic matters, which, being lighter, 
riſe always to the ſurface, 
advantage of procuring, by its own vitrification, that 


of all metallic ſubſtances, excepting gold and ſilver. 


Hence it ſollows, that when gold and filver are ob- 
tained by means of mercury, they ſtill remain allayed 
with other metallic ſubſtances; whereas when they are 
obtained by fuſion and ſcorification with lead, they are 
then pure, and not allayed with any metals but with 
each other. | | 11 

In proportion as the lead, which has been united to 
the gold and filver of the ore, is ſcorified by the 
action of the fire, and promotes the ſcorification of 


the other metallic matters, it ſeparates the perfect 


metals, and carries with it all the others to the ſur- 
face. There it meets the unmetallic ſnbſtances, which 
it likewiſe vitrifies, and which it changes into a per- 
ſect ſcoria, fluid, and ſuch as a ſeoria ought to be to 
admit all the perfe& metal contained in it to precipi- 
tate. 5 

When all heterogeneous matters have been thus 
diſengaged by ſcorification with lead, the perfect 


metals, to which ſome lead ſtill remains united, are 


to be further purified by the ordinary operation of 


the cupel. ; | 


The common rule for the ſuſion and ſcorification of 
ſilver-ore with lead, is to add to the ore a quantity of 


But lead has the further 


times the quantity of the ore. But when the ore is 
refractory, it is neceflary to add twelve times the 
quantity of lead, and even more; alſo glaſs cf lead, 
and fluxes, ſuch as the white and black fluxes ; to 
which however borax and powder of charcoal are pre- 
ferable, on account of the liver of ſulphur formed by 
theſe alkalme fluxes. „ . 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſaline fluxes are only 
uſed in fmall operations, on account of their dearneſs. 
To theſe are ſubſtituted, +3 the great operations, of 
which we now treat, ſandiver, e ſcoria, and other 
matters of little yalue. VV 
The greateſt part of ſilver now employed in com- 
meree is not obtained from the proper ores of ſilver, 
which are very ſcarce; but from lead and even copper 


ores, which are more or leſs rich in ſilyer. To give an 
idea of the manner of treating theſe kinds of ores, from 
which filver is extracted in che great works, we ſha!l 
_ briefly deſcribe here, after Schlutter, the ſmelting of 
the ore of Ramel 


ſberg, which contains, as we have 
already faid, ſeveral” different kinds of metals, but 
particularly lead and ſilver. . TIE. 
When this mineral has been diſengaged from its 
ſulphur as much as poſſible by three very long roaſt- 
ings, it is melted, in the Lower Hartz in Saxony, in 
a particular kind of furnace, called a furnace for 


ſmelting upon a hollow or cafſe. The maſonry of this 


furnace is compoſed of large thick ſlates, capable of 
ſuſtaining great heat, and cemented together by clay. 
The interior part of the furnace is three feet and a 
halflong, and two feet broad at the back part, and 
one foot only in the front. Its height is nine feet 
eight inches. It has a foundation of maſonry in the 
ground ; and in this foundation channels are made 
tor the evaporation of the moiſture. Theſe channels 
are covered over with ſtones called covering ones. 
The hollow or caſſe, which is made above theſe, is 
formed of bricks, upon which are placed, firſt, a bed 
of clay; ther a bed of ſmall ore and ſifted vitriols; 
and, laſtly, a bed of charcoal powder beat down, 
called light braſque, The anterior wall of the furnace 
is thinner than the others, and is called the chemiſe. 
The back wall, which is pierced to give paſſage to the 
pipes of two large wooden bellows, is called the middle 
wall. When the furnace is thus prepared, charcoal 
is thrown into the hollow, or caſſe; which being 
kindled, the fire is to be continued during three hours, 
before the matters to be fuſed are added. Then 
theſe matters are thrown in, which are not the pure 
ore, but a mixture of ſeveral ſubſtances, all of which 
are fomewhat profitable. The quantity of theſe mat- 
ters is ſufficient for one day's work; that is, for a 
fuſion of eighteen hours; and it conſiſts of, 1. Twelve 
ſchorbens or meaſures of well roaſted Ramelſberg 
ore (the ſchorben is a meaſure whoſe contents are 

| two 


lead ſo much greater as there is more matter to be ſco- Smelting of 
rified, and as theſe matters are more refractory and Ores of 
of more difficult fuſion. Silver ores, or thoſe treated as — 'F 


43 
ternally with clay. Upon this ſtone a kind of re- Smeltinguf 
re! | eeptacle, or, as it is called, the ſeat of the zinc, is made Ores of 

_ Silvers quintals of that country. Cologn weight, at 123 in the following manner: A flat flaty ſtone is choſen — 

: pounds each quintal). 2. Six meaſures of ſcoria pro- as long as the furnace is broad, and eight inches in 

duced by the ſmelting of the ore of Upper Hartz, breadth. This is placed on the gritt-ſtone abovemen- 

which” is refraftory, and what workmen call cd. tioned; in fuch a manner that it inclines conſiderably 

3. TwWo meaſures of knobben, which is an impure towards the front of the furnace, and that its bottom 


| Sect, III. ))) Pe 
melting of two feet five inches long, one foot ſeven inches broad, 
Ores of and a little more than a foot deep: it is equal to 32 


of extracting every 


ſcoria containing ſome lead and ſilver, which has been 
formerly thrown away as uſeleſs, and is now collected 
by women and children. Beſides theſe other mat- 


ters are added, containing lead and ſilver, as the teſts 


employed in refining, the drofs of lead, impure litharge, 
and any rubbiſh containing metal, which was left in 


the furnace after the foregoing fuſion. All theſe 
matters being mixed together, are thrown into the 


furnace : and to each meaſure of this mixture a mea- 
ſure of charcoal is added. The fuſion is then begu 


by help of bellows; find as it proceeds, the lead falls 
through the light braſque or charcoal-bed into the 


hollow, or ca ſſe, where it is preſerved from burning 


under the powder of charcoal. The ſcoria, on the 


other hand, being lizhter and leſs fluid, is ſkimmed 
off from time to time by means of ladles, that it may 
not prevent the reſt of the lead from falling down in- 


to the hollow. Thus, while the fuſion laſts, freſh mat- 


ters and freſh charcoal are alternately added, till the 
whole quantity intended for one fuſion, or as they call 
it, one day, be thrown in. | 

There are ſeveral eſſential things to be remarked in 
this operation which is very well contrived. Firſt, 
The mixture of matters from which a little lead and 
filver is procured, which would otherwiſe be loſt; and 
which have alſo this advantage, that they retard the 


fuſion of the Ramelſberg ore, which, however well 
with the ſhovel; then the workmen open the ſeat or 


roaſted it has been, retains always enough of the ſul- 
phur and iron of the pyrites mixed with it, to render 


it too fuſible or too fluid; fo that without the addi- 


tion of thoſe matters nothing would be obtained but 
a matt. It is even neceſſary, notwithſtanding theſe 
additions, not to haſten the fuſion too much, but to 
give time for the ore to mix with other matters, elſe 
it would melt and flow of itſelf before the reſt. Se- 
condly, The fuſion of the ore through charcoal which 
is practiſed in moſt ſmelting-houſes, and for almoſt all 
ores, is an excellent method, the principal advantage 
of which is the ſaving of fuel. The action of the burn- 
ing charcoal directed immediately upon the mineral, 
at the ſame time that it melts it more readily and efh- 
caciouſly, alſo ſupplies it with the phlogiſton neceſ- 
ſary to bring it to a perfect ſtate. 
From the Ramellberg 
aohite vitriol is obtained and prepared at Goſlar, whoſe 


baſis was zinc: which proves that this ore contains 
alſo a certain quantity of this ſemimetal. As this ore 
caſſe with the lead and filver, becauſe, being a volatile 


is ſmelted in a ny where the art is well underſtood 
| thing which a mineral contains, ſo 
in this fuſion zinc and cadmia are obtained in the fol- 


| lowing manner: When the furnace is prepared for the 


fuſion, it is neceſſary to cloſe it up in the fore - part be- 


fore the fuſion is begun. | 


« Firſt of all, a gritt-ſtone is to be placed, ſupport- 


ed at the height of three inches. This ſtone is as long 


as the furnace is broad, and the height of it is level 

with the hole where the bellows-pipe enters. It is 

faſtencd to each fide of the furnace, externally and in- 
4 


ore after its firſt roaſting a a 


touches cloſely the gritt ſtone. It is faſtened wich 


clay, which is alſo laid upon the feat of the zinc. 
Upon this ſeat, which is to receive the zinc, two round 


peices of charcoal are placed, and alſo a ſtone called 


the zinc-/tone, which is about a foot and an half in 


length, and cloſes one part of the front of the fur- 
nace. 


This ſtone alſo is faſtened on each of its ſides 
with clay. Clay is likewiſe put under the ſtone be- 
twixt the two pieces of charcoal, which hinder it from 
touching the ſeat of the zinc. The under-part of this 
ſtone is but ſlightly luted, that the workmen may 


make an opening for the zinc to flow out. This is 
made the ſeat or receptacle of the zinc to detain this 


metallic ſubſtance, which would otherwite fall into the 
hotteſt part of the fire, called by the workmen the 


me ting place, and would be there burnt whereas it is 
collected upon this receptacle during the fuſion, where 
it is ſheltered from the action of the bellows, and con- 


ſequently from too great heat. | 

« When all the matter to b2 fuſed in one day is 
put into the furnace, the blaſt of air is continued till 
that matter has ſunk down. When it is half way 
down the furnace, they draw out the ſcoria, that more 
of the ore and other matters may be expoſed to the 
greateſt heat. As ſoon as the ſcoria is coolled and 
tixed a little, two ſhovel-fulls of ſmall wet ſcoria or 
ſand is thrown cloſe to the furnace, and beat down 


receptacle of zinc, and ſtrike upon the zinc- ſtone to 
make the ſemimetal flow out. As ſoon as the pureſt 
part of it has flowed out, it is ſprinkled with water 
and carried away. Then the workmen ſeparate en- 


tirely the zinc- ſtone from the wall of the furnace, and 


they continue to give it little ſtrokes, that the ſmall 
particles of zinc diſperſed among the charcoal by an iron 


fall down. This being done, the ſtone is removed; 


and the zinc is ſeparated from the charcoal by an iron 


inſtrument, is cleaned, and remelted along with the 


zinc that flowed out at firſt, and is caſt into round 


cakes. The reafon why the zinc is withdrawn before 


the bellows ceaſe to blow, is, that if it was leſt till the 


charcoal on the ſeat or receptacle was con:umed, it 
would be moſtly burnt, and little would be obtained. 


Thus after the zinc is withdrawn, the fuſion is finiſhed 


by blowing the bellows till the end.” 
Thus the zinc is ſeparated from the ore of Ra- 
melſberg, and is not confounded in the hollow or 


ſemimetal, it cannot ſupport the activity of the fire 
without riſing into vapours, which are condenſed in 
the place lealt hot, that is to ſay, upon the ſtones ex- 
preſsly prepared for that purpoſe z and which, being 


much thinner than the other walls of the furnace, are 


continually cooled by the external air. 

It is alſo in this furnace, and after the fuſion of 
the Ramelſberg ore, that the cadmia of zinc, or the 
cadmia of furnaces, is obtained. This ore is com- 
poſed of fulghurecus and lerruginous pyrites 1 8 
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Smelting of lead-cre enntaining ſilver, and a very hard and com- eſſayed ores of tine. The firſt work of chat kind Finivg of 
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ſeveral matters of the Ramelſberg ore are not ſepa- ore, when calcined, powdered, and mixed with char. - 
rated from each other, either for the roaſting or for coal, was put into iron or ſtone retorts, and the zinc 
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the fuſion. Thus there is zinc in all the parts of the 


roaſted ore; and much more of it would be obtained, 
if it was not ſo eaſily inflammable. All the zinc 
which is obtained is preſerved from burning by falling, 
while in fuſion, behind the chemiſe or fore- part of the 


furnace, which is, as has been ſaid, a kind of ſchiſtus 
or ſlate; called by the workmen Feel-/tone. But the 
part of this ſemimetal which falls in the middle of the 
furnace, near the middle-wall, or towards the fides, 
being expoſed to the greateſt heat of the fire, is there 
burnt ; and its ſmoke or flowers attaching itſelf on all 
ſides to the walls of the furnace, undergo there a ſemi- 
fuſion, which renders this matter ſo hard and ſo thick, 
that it muſt be taken away after every fourth fuſion, 
or, at moſt, after every ſixth fuſion. That which is 


found attached to the higheſt part of the furnace is 


the beſt and pureſt, The reſt is altered by a mixture 
of a portion of lead which it has carried up with it; 
and which, from its great weight and fixity, has hin- 


dered the zinc from riſing ſo high as it would have 
done alone, Therefore, with this kind of impure 


cadmia, ductile braſs cannot be made. | 
Almoſt all the zinc we have, as well as the cadmia 
of the furnaces, is obtained from the Ramelſberg ore 
by the proceſs deſcribed, and conſequently is not the 
produce of a pure ore of zinc or lapis caliminaris, 


which is never fuſed for that purpoſe. Before Mr 


Margraaf, although it was well known. that this ore 
contained zinc, and that it was employed for the 
making of braſs, a convenient proceſs for extracting 
zinc from it was not known; becauſe, when treated 
by fuſion with fluxes, like other ores, it does not 


yield any zinc: which proceeds partly from the re- 


fractory quality of the earth contained in the calamine, 
that cannot be fuſed without a very violent fire ; 
and alſo from the volatility and combuſtibility of the 
zinc, which for this reaſon cannot be collected at the 
bottom of a crucible, as a regulus under a ſcoria, like 


- moſt metals. 


M. Margraaf has remedied theſe inconveniences by 
diſtilling /apis calaminar:s, mixed with charcoal, in a re- 
tort, to which is joined a receiver containing ſome wa- 
ter, and conſequently in cloſe veſſels, where the zinc, 
by the help of a very ſtrong fire indeed, is ſublimed in 


its metallic form without burning. He alſo by the ſame 


method reduced into zinc the flowers of zinc, or pom- 


pholix, cadmia of the furnacc, tutty, which is d ſo a 
kind of cadmia; in a word, all matters capable of 


producing zinc by combination with phlogiſton.— 
Hut it is evident that ſuch operations as theſe are ra- 


ther fit to ſupply proofs for chemical theory, than to 


be put in practice for works in great. M. Margraaf 


haas obſerved, that the zinc which he obtained by this 


proceſs was leſs brittle than what is obtained from the 
tuſion of ores; which may proceed from its greater pu- 


rity, or from its better combination with phlogiſton, 


Zinc 1s obtained, not only in the method uſed at 
Goſlar above deſcribed ; but is alſo extracted in great 


works, from /apis calimaris and calcined blend, by a 


düſtillation ſimilar to that by which M. Margraaf has 


| ſecond waſte, 


Was obtained by . diſtillation, In Briſtol a work is 
eſtabliſhed in which zinc is obtained by diſtillation by 


deſcent. 


After this digreſſion which we have now made con- 
cerning the operation in the great by which zine and 
cadmia are cbtained, and which we could not inſert 
elſe where, becauſe of the neceſſary relation it has with 
the ſmelting of the Ramelſberg ore, we proceed to 


the other operations of the ſame ore; that is to ſay, 


to the fnery, by which the ſilver is ſeparated from the 


lead, which are mixed together, forming what is call- 


ed the work. 8 | $4 

This operation differs from the fing of efay, or in 
ſmall, principally in this circumſtance, that in the latter 
method of fining all the litharge is abſorbed into the 


cupel, whereas in the former method the greateſt part 
of this litharge is withdrawn. | 


The fining in great of the work of Ramelſberg is 
performed in a furnace called a reverberatory furnace. 
'This furnace is fo conſtructed that the flame of wood 
burning in a. cavity called the fre-piace, is determined 
by a current. of air (which is introduced through the 


aſh-hole, and which goes out at an N on one ſide 


of that part of the furnace where the work is, that is, 
where the lead and ſilver are) to circulate above, and 
to give the convenient degree of heat, when the fire is 
properly managed. In this furnace a great cupel, call- 
ed a zeſt, is diſpoſed. This teſt is made of the aſhes of 
| beech-wood, well lixivated in the uſual manner. In 


ſome founderies diffcrent matters are added, as ſand, 


ſpar, calcined gypſum, quicklime, clay. When the 


teſt is well prepared and dried, all the. work is put at 
once upon the cold teſt, to the quantity of 64 quin- 


tals for one operation. Then the fire is lighted in the 


fire-place with faggots ; but the fuſion is not urged too 


faſt, 1. That the teſt may have time to dry; 2. Be- 


cauſe the work of the Ramelſberg ore is allayed by the 


mixture of ſeveral metallic matters, which it is proper 


to ſeparate from it, otherwiſe they would ſpoil the li- 


tharge and the lead procured from it. Theſe metallic 


matters are, copper, iron, zinc, and matt. As theſe 
heterogeneous ſubſtances are hard and refractory, they 


do not melt ſo ſoon as the work, that is, as the lead 


and ſilver: and when the work is melted, they ſwim 
upon its ſurface like a ſkin, which is to be taken off. 


Theſe impurities are called the ſcum or the fig wa fle. 


What remains forms a ſecond ſcum, which appears 


when the work is at its greateſt degree of heat, but 


before the litharge begins to form itſelf. It is a ſcoria 
which is to be c y taken off. It is called the 


When the operation is at this point, it is continued 
by the help of bellows, the wind of which is directed, 


not upon the wood or fuel, but upon the very ſurface 


of the metal, by means of iron. plates put for that pur- 


poſe before the blaſt-hole, which are called papillon;. 


This blaſt does not ſo much increaſe the intenſity of 
the fire, as it facilitates the combuſtion of the lead, 
and throws the litharge that is not imbibed by the teſt 


towards a channel, called the /itharge-way, through 


which 
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which it flows. - The litharge becomes fixed out of the 
furnace; the matter which 1s found in the middle of 
the largeſt pieces, and which amounts to about a half 
or a third of the whole, is friable, and falls into pow- 
der like ſand. This is put into barrels containing each 
five quintals of it; and is called /aleable litharge, be- 
cauſe it is ſold in that ſtate. The other part, which 
remains ſolid, is called cold /itharge, and is again melted 
and reduced into lead. 'The fuſion is called cold fu- 


on, and the lead obtained from it col lead, which is 


good and ſaleable when the work has been well clear- 


ed from the heterogenous matters mentioned above. 


The teſts and cupels impregnated with litharge are 
added in the fuſion of the ore, as we have already re- 


_ lated. 


When two-thirds, or nearly that quantity, of the 


lead are converted into litharge, no more of it is 


formed. The ſilver then appears covered with a white 


| ſkin, which the finers call /ightening, and the metal 


lightened or fined ſilver. 


The filver obtained by this proceſs of fining is not 
yet altogether pure. It ſtill contains ſome lead, fre- 
quently to the quantity of four drams in each marc 
or eight ounces. It is delivered to the workmen, who 
complete its purification by the ordinary method. 


This laſt operation is the refining, and the workmen 


employed to do it are called refiners. A. fining of 64 
quintals of work, yields from 8 to 10 merks of fined 
ſilver, and from 35 to 40 quintals of litharge ; that is 
from 12 to 18 of ſaleable litharge, from 22 to 23 of 
cold litharge, from 20 to 22 quintals of impregnated 


teſt, and from 6 to 7 quintals of lead-droſs. The ope- 


. 


ration laſts from 16 to 18 hours. 


g 2. Ores containing ſilver may be divided into four 
kinds. 1. Pure, or thoſe which are not much com- 
pounded with other metals. 2. Galenical, in which 
the ſilver is mixed with much galena, or ore of lead 
mineraliſed by ſulphur. 3. Pyritous, in which the 
ſilver is mixed with the martial pyrites. 4. Cupreous, 
in which the ſilver is contained in copper ores. To 


extract the ſilver from theſe ſeveral kinds of ores, diffe- 


rent operations are neceſſary. 

Native filver is ſeparated from its adhering earths 
and ſtones by amalgamation with mercury in the man- 
ner directed for the ſeparation of gold; or by fuſion 
with lead, from which it may be afterwards feparated 
by cupellation. | | 

Pure ores ſeldom require a previous calcination ; but 
when bruiſed and cleanſed from extraneous matters, 
may be fuſed directly, and incorporated with a quan- 
tity of lead; unleſs they contain a large proportion 


of ſulphur and arſenic, in which caſe a calcination 


may be uſeful. The lead employed mult be in a cal- 
cined- or vitrified ſtate, which being mixed with the 
ore, and gradually reduced by the phlogiſton of the 
charcoal added to it, may be more effectually united 
with the ſilver of the ore, than if lead itſelf had been 
added, which would too quickly precipitate to the 
bottom of the containing veſſel or furnace. Tbe ſil- 
ver is to be afterwards ſeparated from the lead by cu- 
pellation. 

Galenical ores, eſpecially thoſe in which pyrites is 
intermixed, require a calcination, which ought to be 
performed in an oven, or reverberatory furnace. They 
are then to be fuſed together with ſome inflammable 
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matter, as charcoal, by which the lead is revived, and 
together with the ſilver is precipitated. 

Pyritous ores mult be firſt melted, ſo as to form a 
matt. If the ſulphur is not ſufficient for this kind of 
fuſion, more ſulphurated pyrites may be added. This 
matt contains, beſides ſilver and ſulphur, alſo various 
metals, as lead, iron, and ſometimes cobalt. The 
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matt mult be expoſed to repeated ca cination till the 


ſulphur is diſſipated. By theſe calcinations moſt of 
the iron is deſtroyed. The calcined matt is to be fu- 
ſed with litharge, and the ſilver incorporated with the 
revived lead; with which, and from the other imper- 
fect metals with which it may be mixed, it mult after- 


wards be ſeparated by cupellation. | | 


The filver contained in cupreous ores may be oh- 
tained, either, 1. By ſeparating it from the copper 
itſelf, after this has been extracted along with the ſilver 
in the uſual manner, from the ore; or, 2. By 
precipitating it immediately from the other matters 
of the ore. | . 

I. It may be ſeparated from the copper by two me- 
thods. One of theſe is by adding lead, and ſcorifying 
the imperfect metals. By tnis method much of the 
copper would be deſtroyed, and it is therefore not to 
be uſed unleſs the quantity of ſilver relatively to the 
copper be conſiderable, Another method by which 


ſilver may be ſeparated from copper is by eliquation ; 
that is, by mixing the maſs of copper and ſilver with 


a quantity of lead, and applying ſuch a heat as ſhall 
be juſt ſufficient ta make the lead eliquate from the 


copper, together with the ſilver, which being more 


ſtrongly diſpoſed to unite with the lead than with the 
copper, is thus incorporated with the former metal, 
and ſeparated from the latter. F 

2. Silver may alſo be extracted from theſe cupreous 
ores by precipitation. For this purpoſe, let the ore, 
previouſly bruiſed and cleanſed, be formed into a matt 
that the earthy matter may be well ſeparated. Let 
the matt be then fuſed with a ſtrong heat; and when 
the ſcoria has been removed, and the heat is dimi- 
niſhed, add to it ſome clean galena, litharge, and 
granulated lead. When the fire has been raiſed, and 
the additions well incorporated with the matt, let ſome 
caſt or filed iron be thrown into the liquid maſs, which 
being more diſpoſed than lead is to unite with ſu'- 
phur will ſeparate and precipitate the latter metal, 
and along with it the ſilver or gold contained in the 
matt. This method was introduced by Scheffer, and 


is practiſed at Adelfors in Smoland. In this work the 


proportion of the ſeveral materials is, four quintals of 


matt, two quintals of black copper containing ſome 
lead with the perfect metal, one quintal of galena 
one quintal of litharge, a fifth part of a quintal of gra- 
nulated lead, and an equal quantity of caſt iron. 

The filver in this, and in all other inſtances where it 
is united with lead, is to be afterwards ſeparated from 
the lead by cupellation; which proceſs is deſcribed 
at the articles Essar of the Value of Silver, and Re- 
FINING. | 


SECT. IV. Smelting of Ores of Copper. 


91 Tax ſmelting in great of copper ores, and even 
of ſeveral ores of ſilver and lead, excepting that of Ra- 
melſberg, is performed in furnaces not eſſentially dif- 
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smeltiag ferent from that already deſeribed; but in this reſpect 
of Ores of only, that the ſcoria and metal are not drawn out of 
1 the furnace, but flow ſpontaneouſly, as ſoon. as they 


furnaces. 


above 18 feet high. 


are melted, into receiving baſons, where the metal is 
freed from the ſchria. "Theſe furnaces are generally 
called pierced furnaces. e 

Inſtead of a light braſque, or bed of charcoal pow. 
der, under which the metal lies hid, the bottom ol 
theſe furnaces is covered with a baſon compoſed of 
heavy braſque, which is a mixture of charcoal-powder 
and clay. In the front of the furnace, and at the 
bottom of the chemiſe, there is a hole, called the eye, 
through which the melted matter flows and runs 
along a trench or furrow, called the trace, into one 
or more receiving baſons made of earth, ſcoria, ſand, 


Kc. There the metal is ſeparated from the ſcoria, 


by making it flow from theſe baſons into another la- 
teral one. Theſe furnaces alſo are alſo called crooked 


are called fpedacle-furnaces. ; 
height gives occaſion alſo to the diſtinction of hig fur- 
naces and middle furnaces. * 
'The high furnaces are of modern invention. They 
were firſt introduced at Mansfield in the year 1727; 
and they are now uſed in almoſt all countries where 
ores are ſmelted, as in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, 
&c. Their chief advantage conſiſts in ſimplitying 
and diminiſhing the labour. This advantage is effec- 
ted by the great height of the furnace, which allows 


the ore to remain there a long time before it falls down 


into the hotteſt part of the fire and is melted. Con- 
ſequently, it ſuffers ſucceſſively different degrees of 
heat; and, before it is melted, it undergoes a roaſt- 
ing which coſts nothing; therefore the high furnaces 


are chiefly employed for crude fuſions; and particu- 


larly for the flate-copper ore. Theſe furnaces are 
with an inconvenience, beſides the trouble of ſupply- 
ing it with ore and fuel, which is, that the charcoal is 
moſtly conſumed before it 7 down where the greateſt 
heat is required, and is then rendered incapable of 


maintaining a fire ſufficiently intenſe. 


All the furnaces which we have mentioned are 
ſupplied with large bellows, moved by the arbor of 
a wheel, which is turned round by a current of 
water. 3 . 

The only kind of furnace for ſmelting ores where 
bellows are not employed, is what is called a rever- 
beratery furnace. The Germans call it a wind fur- 
nace. It is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of ZEngli/h 
2 becauſe the invention of it 1s attributed to an 
Englith phyſician of the name of Wright, who was 
ſl verſed in chemiſtry ; and becauſe the uſe of it 
was firſt introduced, in England about the end of 
the laſt century, where it is much employed, as well 
as in ſeveral other countries, as at Konigſberg, in 
Norway. | ; 
he length of theſe furnaces is about 18 feet, com- 
prehending the maſonry: their breadth is 12 feet, and 
heir height nine feet and a half. The hearth is raiſed 
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three feet above the level of the foundery: on one fide 
is the fre- place, under which is an afh-hole hollowed 
in the earth; on the other fide is a bafon made, which 
is kept covered with fire when there is occafion: on 
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the anterior fide of this furnace there is a chimney, 
which receives the flame after it has paſſed over the 


mineral that is laid upon the hearth. This hearth, 
which is in the interior part of the furnace, is made of 
a clay capable of fuſtaining the fire. The advantage 
of this furnace is, that bellows are not neceſſary; and 
conſequently it may be conſtructed where there is no 


current of water, and wherever the mine happens ta 


be. This furnace has a hole in its front, through 


which the ſcoria is drawn out; and a baſon, as Ve 


have faid, on one ſide, made with ſand, in which 


are oblong traces for the reception of the matt, and 


of the black copper, when they flow out of the fur- 


nace. 


Copper is generally mineraliſed, not only by ful- 


phur and arſenic, but alſo by ſemimetals and pyritous 
matters, and is frequently mixed with other metals. 
As this metal has great affinity with ſulphur and ar- 
ſenic, it is almoſt impoſſible to diſengage it from them 
entirely by roaſting? hence, in the ſmelting in great 
nothing is obtained by the firſt operation but a copper 
matt, which contains all the principles of the ore, ex- 
cepting 1 ſtony parts, particularly when 
the ore is fmelted crude and unroaſted. Afterwards 
this matt muſt be again roaſted and fuſed. The pro- 
duce of this ſecond taſion begins ſtill more to reſemble 
copper, but is not malleable. It continues mixed 
with almoſt all the minerals, particularly with the me- 
tals. As it is frequently of a black colour, it is always 
called pack copper, when it is unmalleable, whatever 
its colour happens really to be. 5 | 
As, of all the imperfe& metals, copper is molt dif- 
ficultly burnt and ſcorified, it is again remelted ſeveral 


times, in order to burn and fcorify the metallic ſub- 
ſtances mixed with it ; and this is done till the cop- 


per is perfectly pure, which is then called red or re- 


too great height is attended ned copper, and thefe laſt fuſions are called the ning 


and refining of it: red copper contains no metals but 
gold and ſilver, if any of theſe happened to be in 
the ore. 5 | 5 
In order to avoid all theſe fuſions, it has been pro- 
poſed to treat in the humid way certain copper ores, 
particularly thoſe which are very pyritous. This me- 
thod conſiſts in making the blue vitriol from the ore, by 
roaſting and lixiviating it, and in precipitating pure 
copper from this lixivium, which is called cement- 
avater, by means of iron: but it is not much prac- 
tiſed, becauſe it has been obſerved, that all the cop- 
per contained in the ore was not procured by this 
means. | T5 | | | 
As expence is not much regarded in {mall eſſays 
and experiments, theſe fuſions are much abridged and 
facilitated by adding at firſt ſaline and glaſſy fluxes ; 
and then by refining the black copper with lead in 
the cupel, as gold and ſilver are done. In this me- 
thod of refining, it is to be moſt carefully obſerved, 
that the metal be. fuſed as quickly as poſſible, and 
expoſed to no more heat than is neceſſary, leſt it be 
calcined, _ | 
When the black copper contains ſome iron, but not 
| a great 
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Smelting a great deal, the lead preſently ſeparates the iron from 
of Ores of it, and makes it riſe to the ſurface of the copper: but 

Copper: if the iron be in too large a proportion, it prevents the 


„ 


lead from uniting with the copper. Theſe two phe- 


mena depend on the ſame cauſe, which is, that lead 


and iron cannot unite. e 8 
Frequently copper ores contain alſo a quantity of 
ſilver ſufficient to make its extraction by particular 
es profitable. It was long before any pro- 
ceſs could be thought of for this purpoſe which was 
not too expenſive and troubleſome : but at length 
it is accompliſhed by the excellent operation called 
eliquation. 5 | | 
The copper from which ſilver has been ſeparated by 
eliquation mult be refined after this operation, as it is 


generally black copper from which ſilver is extracted: 


but even if it had not been black copper which was 
employed for this operation, it would require to be 
refined on account of a little lead it always retains. It 


is therefore: carried to the refiner's furnace, when this 


operation is performed by help of bellows, the blaſt of 
which is thrown upon the ſurface of the melted me- 
tal. As in this refining of .copper the preciſe time 
when it becomes pure cannot be known, becauſe ſco- 
ria is always formed on its ſurface, it is neceſſary to uſe 
an eſſay. iron, the poliſhed end of which being dipt in 
melted copper, ſhows that this metal is pure when the 


copper adhering to the iron falls off as ſoon as it is dipt 


in cold water.. 1 

. When this mark of the (purity ot the copper has 
been obſerved, its ſurface ought to be well cleaned ; 
and as ſoon as it begins to fix, it muſt be ſprinkled 
with a broom or beſomdipped in cold water. The ſur- 


face of the copper which is then fixing, being ſudden- 


ly cooled by the water, detaches itſelf from the reſt of 


the metal, is taken hold of by tongs, and is thrown 
red hot into cold water. 
on the maſs of copper, it is all of it reduced into plates 


By again ſprinkling water 


which are called roſettes, and theſe plates are what is 
called png. md | | | 

92. The copper of pyritous cupreous ore cannot be 
obtained without ſeveral operations, which vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the ores. Theſe operations are 
chiefly roaſtings and fuſions. By the firſt fuſion a matt 
is produced, which is afterwards to be roaſted ; and 
thus the fuſions and roaſtings are to be alternately ap- 
plied, till by the laſt fuſion. copperis obtained. 'Theſe 
methods of treating pyritous copper -ores depend 
on the two following facts: 1. Sulphur is more diſ- 
poſed to unite with iron than with copper. 2. 'The 
iron of theſe ores is deſtructible by the burning 
ſulphur during the roaſting of the fuſion of the ores, 
while the copper is not mjured. This fact appears 
from experiments mentioned . by Scheffer and by 
Wallerius, and from the daily practice of ſmelting cu- 
perous ores. 

From theſe facts we learn, 1. That ſulphur may be 
employed to ſeparate and deſtroy iron mixed with cop- 
per. 2. That iron may be employed to ſeparate the 
ſulphur from copper, as is ſometimes done in the eſ- 
ſay of ſulphurated ones. 3. That by adjuſt- 
ing the proportion of the iron and. ſulphur to each 
other in the ſmelting of - copper-ores, theſe two ſub- 
ſtances may be made to deſtroy each other, and to pro- 
cure a ſeparation of the copper: and this adjuſtment 
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may be effected, by adding ſulphur or ſulphureous py- Smeltiug 
rites to the copper- ore, when the quantity of ſulphur ot Ores of 


contained in this ore relatively to the iron is too 
mall; or by adding iron when the ſulphur predo- 
minates; or by roaſting by which the ſuperfluous 


ſulphur may be expelled, and no more left than is 


ſufficient for the deſtruction of the iron contained in 


the ore. We ſhall apply theſe principles to the follow- 


ing caſes, 
1. When the quantity of ſulphur and of iron in a 


copper ore is ſmall, and eſpecially when the iron does 


not too much abound, a previous roaſting will at once 
calcine the iron, and ezpel moſt of the ſulphur; ſo that 
by one fuſion the calcined iron may be ſcorified and 
black copper may be obtained. If the ſulphur has not 
been ſufficiently expelled, a ſecond roaſting and fuſion 
are requiſite ; for the whole quantity of ſulphur ought 
not to be expelled during the firſt roaſting: but as 
much ought to be left as is ſufficient for the ſcorifica- 
tion of the calcined iron; otherwiſe this might, during 


the fuſion, be again revived and united with the cop- 


* 


too great, relatively to the ſulphur, ſome ſulphurated 
pyrites, / ſpecially that kind which contains copper 
ought to be added, that a matt may be obtained, and 
that the iron may be calcined and ſcorified. 

3. When the quantity of ſulphur and iron is very 
great, that is, when the ore is very pyritous and poor 
it ought to be firſt formed into a matt; by which it 
1s ſeparated from the adherent earths and ſtones, 
and the bulk is diminiſhed; then by repeated and 
alternate roaſtings and fuſions, the copper may be ob- 
tained. i 

4. When the quantity of ſulphur in an ore is great- 
er than is ſufficient for the forming a matt, the ſuper- 
fluous quantity ought to be previouſly expelled by roaſt- 
in 


is generally mixed with ſulphur or with iron. It is 
called black copper. This may be refined in furnaces, 
or on hearths. | | 

In the former methods, to the copper when melted a 
ſmall quantity of lead is added, which unites with the 
ſulphur, and is ſcorified together with the iron, and 


floats upon the ſurface of the melted copper. This pu- 


rification of copper by means of lead is ſimilar to the 
refining of ſilver by cupellation; and is founded on the 
property of lead, by which it is more diſpoſed to unite 


with ſulphur than copper is; and on a property of 


copper, by which it is leſs liable than any other 
imperfect metal to be ſcorified by lead. But as ccp- 
per is alſo capable of being ſcorified by lead, this 
operation muſt be longer continued, and no more 
lead maſt be employed, than is ſufficient for the ſe- 
paration of the ſulphur, and for the ſcorification of the 
iron. 

The copper might alſo be purified from any rewain- 
ing ſulphur by adding a ſufficient quantity of iran to 
engage the ſulphur. Thus Mr Scheffer found, that by 
adding to ſulphurated copper from th to eth ef old 
caſt iron, he rendered the copper pure and ductile. See 
his Diſſertation on the Parting of Metals amongſt the 
Sevediſh Memoirs for the year 1752. In this purifi- 


cation, the quanticy of iron added ovght not to be too 


3N2 little 


2. If, in a copper ore, the quantity of iron be 


The copper thus at firſt obtained is never pure, but 


Copper. 
—— 
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when extracted. 


and it ought not to be too great, elſe the ſuperflu- 


_ ous quantity will unite and injure the purity of the cop- 


per. The fuſion and ſcorification, with addition of 
lead, ſeems to be the beſt method for the laſt purification 
of copper. | 


Sect. V. Smelting, &c. of Ores of Tron. 


| NoTwiTHSTANDING the great importance of this 
ſubject, and the labours of Keaumur, Swedenborgius 
and or ſome other authors, we have ſtill a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the cauſes of the differences of 
the ſeveral kinds of ores, of the methods of ſmelting 
beſt adapted to theſe differences, of the cauſes of the 
good and bad qualities of different kinds of iron, 
and of the means of ſo meliorating this metal, that 
we may obtain tough and ductile iron from any of 
its res. 


Swedenborgius has very induſtriouſſy and exactly 


deſeribed the different proceſſes now uſed in moſt parts 


of Europe for the ſmelting of ores of iron, for the 
forging of that metal, and for the converſion of it into 
ſteel: but we do not find that he or any other author 
have, by experiments and diſcoveries, contributed 
much to the illuſtration or to the improvement of this 
part of metallurgy, unleſs, perhaps, we except thoſe 
of Mr Reaumur, concerning the ſoſtening of caſt iron 
by cementation with earthy ſubſtances. | 
The ores of iron are known to vary much in their 
appearance, in their contents, in their degrees of fu- 
ſibilty, in the methods neceſſary for the extraction 
their contained metal, and in the qualities of the metal 


Moſt ores require to be roaſted previouſly to their 
fuſion ; ſome more ſlightly, and others with 'a more 
violent and longer-continued fire, 'Thoſe which con- 


| tain much ſulphur, arſenic, or vitriolic acid, require a 


long-continued and repeated roaſting, that the vola- 


tile matters may be expelled. Of this kind is the black- 


iron ore, from which the Swediſh iron is ſaid to be ob- 
tained, | ; | 
Some ores require a very flight roaſting only, 


that they may be dried and rendered friable.—. 


Such are the ores called bog ores, and others, which 
being in a calcined ſtate, and containing little ſul- 
phureous matter, would, by a farther calcination, be 
rendered leſs capable of being reduced to a metallic 
Kate, 


The roaſting of ores of iron is performed by kind- 


Ung piles, conſiſting of ſtrata of fuel and of ore placed 
alternately upon one another, or in furnaces ſimilar to 


thoſe commonly employed for the calcination of lime- 
ſtone. | | 

Some authors adviſe the addition of a calcareous 
earth to ſulphureous ores during the roaſting, that the 


ſulphur may be abſorbed by this earth when con- 


verted into quicklime. But we may obſerve that 


the quicklime c:nnot abſorb the ſulphur or ſulphu- 
reous acid, till theſe be firſt extricated from the ore, 
and does therefore only prevent the diſſipation of 
theſe volatile matters; and, ſecondly, that the ſul- 
phur thus united with the quicklime forms a hepar 
of ſulphur, which will unite with and diffolve the 


no mixture of other ſubſtance. 


the metal. 1 

“The next operation is the fiſon or ſimelting of the 
ore. This is generally performed in furnaces or 
towers, from 20 to 30 feet high, in the bottom of 
which is a baſon for the reception of the fluid metal. 


When the furnace is ſufficiently: heated, which muſt 
be done at firſt very gradually, to prevent the crack- 


ing of the walls; a quantity of the ore is to be thrown 
in, from time to time, at the top of the furnace, along 


Part III, 
ore a its fuſion, and prevent the precipitation of 


Manufac. 
turing of 
Iron. 


with a certain quantity of fuel and of lime-ſtone, or 


whatever other flux is employed. When the fuel be- 
low is conſumed by the ft 

the bellows, the ore, together with its proportionable 
quantity of fuel and of flux, fink gradually down, till 
they are expoſed to the greateſt heat in the furnace. 
'There the ore and the flux are fuſed, the metallic 
particles are revived by the fuel, are precipitated 


re excited by the wind of 


by means of their weight through the ſcoria formed 


of the lighter earthy parts of the flux and of the 
ore, and unite in the baſon at the bottom of the 
furnace, forming a maſs of fluid metal covered 
by a glaſſy ſcoria. When a ſufficient quantity of 


this fluid metal is collected, which is generally twice 


or thrice in 24 hours, an aperture is made, through 
which the metal flows into a channel or groove made 


in a bed of fand ; and from thence into ſmaller lateral 
or connected channels, or other moulds. There it is 


cooled, becomes ſolid, and retains the forms of the 


channels or moulds into which it flows. The piece 
of iron formed in the large channel is called a ow 
ed 


and thoſe formed in the ſmaller channels are c 


figs. Sometimes the fluid iron is taken out of the fur- 


nace by means of ladles, and poured into moulds ready 
prepared, of ſand or of clay, and is thus formed into the 


. 


ious utenſils and inſtruments for which caſt iron is a 


proper material. | 

The ſcoria muſt be, from time to time, allowed to 
flow out,. when a conſiderable quantity of it is formed 
through an aperture made in the front of the furnace 
for that purpoſe. A ſufficient quantity of it muſt, 
however, be always left to cover the ſurface of the 
melted iron, elſe the ore which would fall upon it, 
before the ſeparation of its metallic from its unme- 
tallic parts, would lefſen the fluidity and injure the 
purity of the melted metal. 'This ſcoria ought to 
have a certain degree of fluidity ; for if it be too 
thick, the revived metallic particles will not be able 
to overcome its tenacity, and colle& together into 


- 


drops, nor be precipitated. Accordingly, a ſcoria 
not ſufficiently fluid, is always found to contain much 


metal. If the ſcoria be too thin, the metallic par- 
ticles of the ore will. be precipitated before they are 


ſufficiently metalliſed, and ſeparated from the earthy 
and unmetallic parts. A due degree of fluidity is 
given to the ſcoria by applying a proper heat and by 


adding fluxes ſuited to the ore. 


Some ores are fuſible without addition, and others 


cannot be ſmelted without the addition of ſubſtances 


capable of facilitating their fuſion. 


The fu/ible ores are thoſe which contain ſulphur, 
arſenic, or are mixed with ſome fuſible earth 


The ores  difficultly fuſible are thoſe which contain 
Such are moſt of the 
: Ores 
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Manufac- ores which contain iron in a ſtate nearly metallic. As 
turing of iron itſelf, when purified from all heterogeneous 


Iron. 


hey are fuſed. 


added to facilitate the fuſion of iron ores. 
- ſuch as are fuſible, or become fuſible when mixed with 
me ore, or with the earth adhering to it. Authors 


matters, is ſcarcely fuſible without addition, ſo the 
metal contained in theſe purer kinds of ores cannot 
be eaſily extracted without the addition of ſome 
fuſible ſubſtance. 1. Thoſe which are mixed with 
ſome very refractory ſubſtance. Some of theſe re- 
fractory ores contain arſenic ; but as this ſubſtance 
facilitates the fuſion of ores, we may preſume that 
their refractory quality depends upon a mixture of 
ſome  unmetallic earth. or other infuſible ſubſtance. 


The earth which is mixed with the common calciform 


ores is in conſiderable quantity; and is ſumetimes cal- 


careous, ſometimes ſiliceous, and ſometimes argilla- 


ceous. N | | 

Perhaps the fuſibility of different ores depends 
greatly on the degree of caleination to which the 
metal contained in them has been reduced; ſince we 
have reaſon to believe, that by a very perfect calcina- 
tion, ſome metals at leaſt may be reduced to the ſtate 


of an earth almoſt unfufible, and incapable of metalli- 


ſation; and ſince we know, that in every calcination 
and ſubſequent reduction of a given quantity of any 
imperſect metal, a ſenſible part of that quantity is 
always loſt or deſtroyed, however carefully theſe ope- 
rations may have been performed. That ſome of 
theſe ores are already too much calcined, appears 
from the inſtance abovementioned of the bog ores, 
which are injured; by roaſting ; and even the great 
height of the common ſmelting furnaces, although 


advantageous to many ores that require much roaſt- 


ing, is ſaid to be injurious to thoſe which are already 


too much calcined, by expoſing them to a further cal- 


cination, during their very gradual deſcent, before 
they arrive at he hotteſt part of the furnace, where 
But as too violent calcination renders ſome ores 
difficultly ſuſible, ſo too flight calcination of other 


ores injures the purity of the metal, by leaving much 
of the ſulphureous or other volatile matter, which 
-ought to have been e 


xpelled. : | 

Various ſubſtances are added to aſſiſt the fuſion of ores 
difficultly fuſible. Theſe are, 1. Ores of a fuſible qua- 
lity, or which, being mixed with others of a different 
quality, become fuſible: accordingly, in the great 
works for ſmelting ores cf iron, two or more different 


Kinds of ore are commonly mixed, to facilitate the fu- 


fron, and alſo to meliorate the quality of the iron. Thus 


an ore yielding an iron which is brittle when hot, 
| which quality is called red. hort, and another ore which 
produces iron brittle when cold, or cold: ſbort, are of- 


ten mixed together; not, as ſometimes ſuppoſed, that 


theſe qualities are mutually deſtructive of each other, 


but that of each of them is diminithed in the mixed 


maſs of iron, as much as this mals is 7 0 than the 


part of the maſs originally poſſeſſed of that quality. 
Thus, if from two ſuch ores the maſs of iron obtained 


conſiſts of equal parts of cold ſhort, and of red - ſhort 
iron, it will have both theſe qualities, but will be only 


half as cold ſhort as iron obtained ſolely from one of the 


- ores, and half as red ſhort as iron obtained only from 


the other ore. 2. Earths and ſtones are alſo generally 
Theſe are 


7 n.6 4 


direct that, if this earth be. of an argillaceous nature, 
limeſtone or ſome calcareous earth ſhould be added ; 
and that, if the adherent earth be calcareous, an ar- 
gillaceous or filiceous earth ſhould be added; becauſe 
theſe two earths, though ſingly unfuſible, yet, when 
mixed, mutually promote the fuſion of each other: 
but as limeſtone is almoſt always added in the ſmelting 
of iron ores, and as in ſome of theſe, at leaſt, no ar- 
gillaceous earth appears to be contained, we are in- 


_clined to believe that it generally facilitates the fu- 


ſion, not merely by uniting with thoſe earths, but 


by uniting with that part of the ore which is moſt 


perfectly calcined, and leaſt diſpoſed to metalliſation; 
fince we know, that by mixing a calciform or roaſted 
ore of iron with calcareous earth, without any inflam- 
mable matter, theſe two ſubſtances may be totally vi- 
triſied. See Experiments made upon quicklime and upon 
iron, by Mr Brandt, in the Swediſh Memoirs for the years 
1749 and 1751. Calcareous earth does indeed fo 
powerfully facilitate the fuſion of iron ores, that it 
deſerves to be conſidered whether workmen do not 
generally uſe too great a quantity of it, in order to 
Faſten the operation. For when the ſcoria is render- 
ed too thin, much earthy or unmetallized matter is 
precipitated, and the caſt iron produced is of too vi- 
treous a quality, and not ſufficiently approximated to- 
its true metallic ſtate. . 

Some authors pretend, that a principal uſe of the 
addition of limeſtone in the ſmelting of iron ores is to 
abſorb the ſulphur, or vitriolic acid, of theſe ores : 


but, as we have already obſerved, a hepar of ſulphur 


is formed by that mixture of calcareous earth and ſul- 
phur, which is capable of diſſolving iron in a metallic 
ſtate; and thus the quantity of metal obtained from 
an ore not ſufficiently diveſted of its ſulphur, or vi- 
triolic acid, (which, by uniting with the fuel, is 
formed into a ſulphur during the ſmelting), muſt be 


conſiderably diminiſhed, though rendered purer, by 


addition of calcareous earth : hence the utility ap- 
pears of previouſly expelling the ſulphur and vi- 
triolic acid from the ore by a ſufficient roaſting. 
3. The ſcoria of former ſmeltings is frequently added 
to aſſiſt the fuſion of the ore; and, when the ſcoria 
contains much-iron, as ſometimes happens in ill-con- 


ducted operations, it alſo increaſes the quantity of 


metal obtained. 

The quantity of theſe fuſible matters to be added 
varies according to the nature of che ore; but ought 
in general to be ſuch, that the ſcoria ſhall have its re- 


quiſite degree of thinneſs, as is mentioned above. 


The fuel uſed in moſt parts of Europe for the 
ſmelting of ores of iron is charcoal. Lately, in ſeveral 
works in England and Scotland, iron ore has been 
ſmelted by means of pit- coal, previouſly reduced to 
cinders or coaks, by a kind of calcination ſimilar to 
the operation for converting wood into charcoal, by 
which the aqueous and ſulphureous parts of the coal 
are expelled, while only the more fixed bituminous parts 
are left behind. In France, pit-coal not calcined has 


been tried for this purpoſe, but unſucceſsfully. The 
uſe of peat has alſo been introduced in ſome 
England. 

The quality of the iron depends conſiderably upon 
the quality and alſo upon the quantity of the fuel 
employed. Charcoal is fitter than coaks. for pro- 
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turing of forging. 


The quantity of fuel, or the intenſity of the heat, 
muſt be ſuited to the greater or leſs fuſibility of the 
ore. Sulphureous, and other ores eaſily fuſible, re- 
quire leſs tuel than ores difficultly fuſible. In general, 
if the guantiſy of fuel be tco ſmall, and the heat not 
ſufficiently intenſe, all the iron will not be reduced, 


and much of it will remain in the ſcoria, which will 


not be ſufficiently thin. This defect of fuel may be 
known by the blackneſs and compactneſs of the ſco- 
ria; by the qualities of the iron obtained, which in 
this caſe is hard, white, light, intermixed with feoria, 
ſmooth in its texture, without ſcales or grains, rough 
and convex in its ſurface, and liable to great loſs of 
weight by being ons ; and, laſtly, it may be known 
by obſerving the colour and appearance of the drops 
of metal falling down from the ſmelted ore, and of 
the ſcoria upon the furnace of the fluid metal, both 
which are darker coloured than when more fuel is 
uſed. When the guantity of the fuel is ſuſßeienily large, 
and the heat is intenſe enough, the iron is darker co- 
loured, denſer, more tenacious, contains leſs ſcoria, 
and is therefore leſs fufible, and loſes leſs of its weight 
by being forged. Its ſurface is alſo ſmoother and 
ſomewhar concave; and its texture is generally gra- 
nulated. The ſcoria, in this caſe, is of a lighter co- 
lour, and leſs denſe. The drops falling down from 
the ſmelted ore and the liquid ſeoria in the furnace 
appear hotter and of a brighter colour. When the 
quantity of fuel is too great, and the heat too mtenſe, 
the iron will appear to have a ſtill darker colour, and 
more conſpicuous grains or plates, and the ſcoria will 
be lighter, whiter, aud more ſpongy. The drops 
falling from this ſmelted ore, and the fluid ſcoria will 
appear to a perſon looking into the furnace through 
the blaſt-hole to be very white and ſhining hot. The 
quantity of charcoal neceſſary to produce five hun- 
dred weight of iron, when the ore is rich, the furnace 
well contrived, and the optration ſkilfully conducted, is 
computed to be about 40 cubic feet; but is much 
more in contrary circumſtances. 

The time during which the fluid metal ought to be 
kept in fuſion before it is allowed to flow out of the 
furnace, muſt alſo be attended to. How long that 
time is, and whether it ought not to vary according 
to the qualities of ores and other circumſtances, we 
cannot determine. In ſome works the metal is al- 
lowed to flow out of the furnace every ſix or eight, 
and in others only every 10 or 12, hours. Some 
workmen imagine, that a conſiderable time is neceſ- 
ſary for the concoction of the metal. This is cer- 
tain, that the iron undergoes ſome change by being 
kept in a fluid ſtate; and that if its fuſion be pro- 
longed much beyond the uſual time, it is rendered 
leſs fluid, and alſo its coheſion, when it becomes cold, 
is thereby greatly diminiſhed. The marquis de Cour- 
tivron ſays, that the coheſion may be reſtored to 'iron 
in this ſtate by adding to it. ſome vitreſcible earth, 
which he conſiders as one of the conſtituent parts of 
iron, and which he thinks is deſtroyed by the fuſion 
too long continued. That the fuſibility of caſt-iron 
does depend on an admixture of ſome vitreſcible earth, 
appears probable from the great quantity of ſcoria 
forced out of iron during its converſion into malleable 


or forged iron, and from the loſs. of fuſibility which it 
ſuffers nearly in proportion to its loſs of ſcoria. The 
quantity of iron daily obtained from ſach a furnace as 
is above deſcribed, is from two to five tons in 24 hours, 
according to the richneſs and fuſibility of the ore, to 
the conſtruction of the furnace, to the adjuſtment of 


the due quantity of flux and of fuel, and to the {kill 


o_ 


employed in conducting the operation. 8 

The guality of the iron is judged of by obſerving the 
appearances during its flowing from the furnace, and 
when it is fixed and cold. If the fluid iron, while it 
flows, emits many and large ſparkles ; if many brown 
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ſpots appear on it while it is yet red hot; if, when it 


is fixed and cold, its corners and edges are thick and 
rough, and its ſurface is ſpotted; it is known to have 
a red-ſhort quality. If, in flowing, the iron ſeems 
covered with a thin glaſſy cruſt, and if, when cold, 
its texture be whitiſh, it is believed to be cold-ſhort. 
Mr Reaumur ſays, that dark-coloured- caſt iron is 
more impure than that which is white. The marquis 
de Courtivron is of a contrary opinion. But no cer- 
tain rules for judging of the quality of iron before it 
be forged can be given. From brittle caſt iron, ſome- 
times ductile forged iron is produced. Caſt- iron with 
brilliant plates and points, when forged, becomes 


ſometimes red-ſhott and ſometimes cold - hort. Large 


ſhining plates, large cavities called eyes, want of ſuf- 
ficient denſity, are almoſt certain marks of bad iron; 


but whether it will be cold or red ſhort cannot be 


affirmed till it be forged. Whitenefs of colour, brit- 
tleneſs, cloſeneſs of texture, and hardneſs, are given 
to almoſt any caſt iron by ſudden cooling; and we 
may obſerve, that in general the whiter the metal is, 
the harder it is alſo, whether theſe properties proceed 
from the quality of the iron, or from ſudden cooling; 
and that, therefore, the darker- coloured iron is fitter 
for being caſt into moulds, becauſe it is capable in 
ſome meaſure of being filed and poliſhed, eſpecially 
after it has been expoſed during ſeveral hours to a 
red-heat in a reveberatory furnace, and very gradually 
cooled. This operation, called by the workmen an- 
nealing, changes the texture of the metal, renders it 
ſofter and more capable of being filed than before, 
and alſo conſiderably leſs brittle. | 


Mr Reaumur found, that by cementing caſt iron 


with abſorbent earths in a red-heat, the metal may 
be rendered ſofter, tougher, and ' conſequently a fit 
material for many utenſils formerly made of forged 
iron. Whether cementation with abſorbent earths 
gives to caſt iron a greater degree of theſe properties 
than the annealing commonly practiſed, has not been 
yet determined, 1 | 
In Navarre, and in ſome of the ſouthern parts of 
France, iron-ore is ſmelted m furnaces much ſmaller, 
and of a very different conſtruction from thoſe above 
deſcribed. A furnace of this kind conſiſts of a wide- 
mouthed copper-caldron, the inner ſurface of which 
is lined with maſonry a foot thick. The mouth of 
this caldron'is nearly of an oval or elliptic form. The 
ſpace or cavity contained by the maſonry is the furnace 
in which the ore is ſmelted. The depth of tlus cavity 
is equal to two feet and a half: the larger diameter 
of the oval mouth of the cavity is 8 feet, 
and its ſmaller diameter is about ſix feet: the ſpace 
of the furnace is gradually contracted towards the 
bottom; 
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Manufac- bottom, the greateſt diameter of which does not ex- 


ceed fix feet: eighteen inches above the bottom is a 
cylindrical channel in one of the longer ſides of the 
caldron-and maſonry, through which the nozzle of 
the bellows paſſes. This channel, and alſo the bel- 
lows pipe, are ſo inclined, that the wind is directed 
towards the loweſt point of the oppoſite fide of the 
furnace. Another cylindrical channel is in one of the 
ſhorter ſides of the furnace, at the height of a few 
inches from the bottom, which is generally kept 
cloſed, and is opened occaſionally to give paſſage to 
the ſcoria : and above this is a third channel in the 
fame ſide of the furnace, through which an iron in- 
ſtrument is occaſionnally introduced to ſtir the fluid 


metal, and to aſſiſt, as is faid, the ſeparation of the 


ſcoria from it. The greateſt height of this channel is 


at its external aperture on the outſide of the furnace, 


and its ſmaller height is at its internal aperture ; fo 
that the inſtrument may be directed towards the bot- 
tom of the furnace ; but the ſecond channe! below it 
has a contrary inclination, that, when an opening is 


made, the fcoria may flow out of the furnace into a 


baſon placed for its reception. When the furnace is 
heated ſufficiently, the workmen begin to throw into 
it alternate changes of charccal and of ore previouſly 
roaſted. They take care to throw the charcoal chiefly 
on that fide at which the wind enters, and the ore at 
the oppofite fide. At the end of about four hours, a 
maſs of iron is collected at the bottom of the furnace, 
which is generally about 600 weight ; the bellows are 
then ſtopt; and then the maſs of iron is become ſolid, 
the workmen raiſe it from the bottom of the furnace, 
and place it, while yet ſoft, under a large hammer, 
where it is forged. The iron produced in theſe fur- 
nances is of the beſt quality; the quantity is alſo very 
conſiderable, in proportion to the quantity of ore, and 
to the quantity of fuel employed, In theſe furnaces 


no limeſtone or other ſubſtance is uſed to facilitate the 
fuſion of the ore. We ſhould receive much inſtruction 


concerning the fmelting of iron-ore, if we knew up- 
on what part of the proceſs, or circumſtance, the ex- 
cellence of the iron obtained in theſe furnaces depends; 
whether on the quality of the ore; on the diſuſe of 
any kind of flux, by which the proportion of vitreous 
or earthy matter, intermixed with the metallic par. 
ticles, is diminiſhed ; on the forging while the iron is 
yet ſoft and hot, as the Marquis de 6 
or on ſome other cauſe, not obſerved. 1 8 

The iron thus produced by ſmelting ores is very far 
from being a pure metal; and though its fuſibility 
renders it very uſeful for the formation of cannon, 
pots, and a great variety of utenſils, yet it wants the 
ſtrength, toughneſs, and malleability, which it is ca- 
pable of receiving by further operations. 

Caſt-iron ſeems to contain a large quantity of vitre- 
ous or earthy matter mixed with the pure iron; which 
matter is probably the chief cauſe of its fuſibility, 
drittleneſs, hardneſs, and other properties by which it 
differs from forged iron. The ſulphur, arſenic, and 
other impurities of the ore, which are ſometimes 


contained in caſt-iron, are probably only accidental, 


and may be the cauſes of the red ſhort quality, and of 
other properties of certain kinds of iron: but the 
earthy matter abovementioned ſeems principally to 
diſtinguiſh caſt-iron from forged or malleable iron; 


4 


ourtivron thinks; 
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for, firſt, by depriving the former of this earthy mat- Manufac- | 


ter, it 1s rendered malleable, as in the common pro- 
ceſs hereafter to be deſcribed ; and, ſecondly, by fu- 
img malleable iron with earthy and vitreſcible matters, 
it loſes its malleability, and is reſtored to the ſtate and 
oy 190 of caſt-iron, 

The earthy vitreous matter contained in caſt-iron 
oonſiſts probably of ſome of the ferruginous earth or 


calx of the ore not ſufficiently metalliſed, and alſo of 


ſome unmetallic earth. Perhaps it is only a part of 
the ſcoria which adheres to, and is precipitated with, 
the metallic particles, from which it is more and more 
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ſeparated, as the heat applied is more intenſe, and as 


the fuſion is longer continued. 

To ſeparate theſe impurities from caſt-iron, and to 
unite the metallic parts more cloſely and compattly, 
and thus to give it the ductility and tenacity which 
render this metal more uſeful than any other, are the 
effects produced by the following operations. 

The firſt of theſe operations is a fuſion of the iron, 
by which much of its impurities is ſeparated in form 
of ſeoria; and by the ſecond operation, a further and 
more complete ſeparation of theſe impurities, and alſo 
a cloſer compaction of the metallic particles, are ef- 
feed by the application of mechanical force or preſ- 
ſure, by means of large hammers, | 

Some differences in the conſtruction of the forge or 
ſurnace, in which the 7 or refining of caſt-iron is 
performed, in the method of conducting the opera- 
tion, and in other circumſtances, are oblerved to oc- 
cur in different places. We ſhall deſcribe from Swe- 
byte. the German method. | | 

The fuſion of the caſt iron, which is to be render- 
ed malleable, is performed upon the hearth of a forge 
ſimilar to that uſed by blackſmiths: at one fide of 
this hearth is formed a cavity or fire-place, which is 
intended to contain the fuel and the iron to be melt-. 
ed: this fire-place is 20 inches long, 18 inche, broad, 


and 12 or 14 inches deep: it is bounded on three fides 


by three plates of caſt-iron placed upright ; and on the- 
fourth ſide, which is the front, or that part neareſt 
to which the workman ſtand, by a large forge-ham- 
mer, through the eye of which the ſcoria is at certain 
times allowed to flow. Ihe floor alſo of the fire-place 
is another caſt-iron plate. The thickneſs of theſe 
plates 1s from two to four inches. One of the upright 
fide-plates reſts againſt a wall, in an apertures through. 
which a copper-tube, called the zuyere, is luted with 
clay. This tube is a kind of caſe or covering for the 
pipe of a pair of bellows placed behind the wall, and 
its direction is therefore parallel to that of the bel- 
lows-pipe ; but it advances about half a foot further 
than this pipe into the fire-place ; and thus gives great- 
er force to the air, which it keeps concentrated, or 
prevents the divergency of the air till it is required to- 
act. The tube reſts upon the edge of the fide-plate 
which leans againſt the wall, nearer to the back-part 
thin to the front of the fire-place ; and in ſuch an 
oblique direction, that the wind ſhall be impelled to- 
wards the furtheſt part of the floor of the fire-place, 
or where this floor is interſected by the oppoſite ſide- 
plate. The obliquity of the tuyere ought to vary ac- 
cording to the quality of the iron: and therefore, in 
every operation, it may be ſhifted till its proper poſi-. 
tion is found. The more nearly its direction ap- 

proaches, 
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Nelanufac - proaches to a horizontal plane, the more intenſe is the 
turing of heat; but a larger quantity of fuel is conſumed than 
is even proportional to the jncreaſe of heat, becauſe 


the flame is not then ſo well conined. When the iron 


| Part III. 
mult be removed; and by thus expoſing it ta cold air, Manufae- 
its ebullition and ſwelling ſabſide. In this ſtate, or turing of 
coction, the iron is kept during half an hour or more, 
by adding occaſionally pieces of good coal, which —— 


is eaſily fuſible, great heat is not required : the tuyere 
may then decline conſiderably from the horizontal 


plane, and thus fuel may be ſaved. This tuyere, tho? 
made of copper, a metal more eaſily fuſible than iron, 
is preſerved from fuſion by the conſtant paſſage of cold 


air through it. It muſt be carefully kept open, and 
cleanſed from the ſcoria, which would be apt to block 
up its cavity, by which not only the heat would be 


too much diminiſhed for the ſucceſs. of the operation, 


but the tube itſelf would be melted. © © "oY 
To prepare for the fuſion, a quantity of feoria of a 
former operation is thrown into the fire-place, till one 


_ third-part of this be full; and the remaining two 


thirds of the fire-place are to be filled with ſmaller 


ſcoria, coal-duſt, and ſparks ejected from hot iron.— 
"Theſe matters, being fuſible, form a bath for the re- 
ception of the iron when melted. Upon this bed of 
ſcoria, the maſs of caſt iron to be melted is placed; 
ſo that one end of it ſhall be within the fire-place, op- 
polite to the tuyere, and at the diſtance of about four 
or five inches from its aperture; and the other end 
ſhall ſtand without the fire-place, to be puſhed in, as 
the former is melted. The upper ſide of the maſs of 
iron ought to be in the ſame horizontal plane as the 
upper part of the orifice of the tuyere, that the wind 
may, by means of the obliquity of its courſe, ſtrike 
upon and paſs along the under- ſide of the maſs'; but if 
the iron be difficultly fuſible, the tuyere is to be diſ- 
poſed more horizontally, ſo that the wind ſhall ſtrike 


directly upon the maſs of iron; and that one part of 


the blaſt ſhall graze along the upper ſurface, and the 
other part along the under ſurface of the iron. The 
maſs of iron weighs generally from 200 to 400 
pounds. Sometimes two or three ſmaller maſſes are 


put one above another, ſo as not to touch. When 


theſe are of different qualities, the cold-ſhort piece is 
Placed undermoſt, that being more unfuſible than the 


red-ſhort. The iron being placed, charcoal-powder is 


thrown on both ſides, and coals are accumulated a- 
bove, ſo as to cover entirely the iron. 


The coals are then to be kindled, and the bellows 
are made to blow, at firſt ſlowly, and afterwards with 


more and more force. 'The iron is gradually liquefied, 
and flows down in drops through the melted ſcoria to 
the bottom of the fire-place ; during which the work- 
men frequently turn the iron, ſo that the end oppoſed 
to the blaſt of wind may be equally expoſed to heat, 
and uniformly fuſed. While the coals are conſumed, 
more are thrown on, ſo that the whole may be kept 
quite covered. During the operation, a workman 
frequently ſounds the bottoms and corners of the fire- 
place by means of a bar or poker, raiſes up any maſs 
of metal which he finds adhering to theſe, and expoſes 
them to the greateſt heat, that they may be more per- 
fectly fuſed. 

When all the iron is fuſed, no more coals are to be 
added ; but the melted maſs is to remain half unco- 
vered for ſome time; during which the iron boils and 
bubbles, and its ſurface ſwells and riſes higher and 
higher. When the iron has riſen as high as the up- 
per edge of the fire-place, the coals upon its ſurface 


through the eye of the hammer. | 
moving the ſcoria is about 20 minutes from the kind- 


maintain a ſufficient heat, without covering entirely 


the ſurface of the maſs. During this coction, the 


workmen allow the orifice. of the tuyere to be half 
ſtopped up by the ſcoria, that the air may not blow 
upon the iron with all its force, by which it would be 
too much cooled. Accordingly, when they think that 
che coction has continued ſufficiently long, they clear 
the paſſage of the tuyere, and the maſs is ſoon cooled 
by the cold air. At the ſame time alſo they open a 


paſſage in the eye of the hammer placed in the front 


of the fire place, through which ſome of the ſcoria is 
allowed to flow out. When the iron has become 
ſolid, the bellows are ſtopt, the coals are removed, and 


the maſs is left during an hour; and then the work- 
men raiſe it from the fire- place, turn it upſide down, 
and proceed to the ſecond coction or fuſion of the 


From this ſecond operation, the maſs is to be ſo 
placed, that one part of it ſhall reſt upon the tuyere, 
and the other upon the ſcoria remaining in the fire- 
place. This ſcoria is to be diſpoſed in an oblique di- 
rection parallel to the tuyere, by which means the 
wind of the bellows is obliged to paſs along the under 
ſide of the maſs of iron. | 
charcoal-powder and burnt aſhes are thrown ; but to- 


wards the tuyere, dry and entire pieces of coals are 


placed, to maintain the fire. When theſe are kindled, 
more coals are added, and the fire is gradually excited. 
The workman attends to the direction of the flame, 
that it paſs equally along the under ſurface of the iron, 
quite to the further extremity, and that it do not 
eſcape at the ſides, nor be reverberated back towards 
the tuyere, by which this copper tube might be melt- 
ed. During this fuſion, pieces of iron are apt to be 
ſeparated from the maſs, and to fall down unfuſed to 
the bottom and corners of the fire-place. 'Theſe are 
carefully to be ſearched for, and expoſed to the great- 
eſt heat till they are melted. When the whole maſs 
is thus brought into perfect fuſion, the coals are re- 
moved; and the wind blowing on its ſurface, whirls 
and diſſipates the ſmall remaining pieces of ſcoria and 
ſparks thrown out from the fluid iron. 'This jet of fire 


continues about ſeven or eight minutes, and the whole 


operation about two hours. In this ſecond fuſion the 
ſcoria is to be thrice removed, by opening a paſſage 
The firſt time of re- 


ling of the fire, the ſecond time is about 40 minutes 


aſter the firſt, and the third time is near the end * 


the operation. 2 
The maſs is then removed from the hearth, and put 
upon the ground of the forge, where it is cleanſed 
from ſcoria, and beat into a more uniform ſhape. It 
is then placed on an anvil, where, by being forged, it 
receives a form nearly cubical. This maſs is to be di- 
vided into five, ſix, or more pieces, by means of a 
wedge; and theſe are to be heated and forged till 
they are reduced to the form of the bars commonly 

ſold. | 
In ſome forges, the iron is fuſed only once, and in 
others it ſuffers three fuſions, by which it is ſaid to be 
rendered 


bout the ſides of the maſs, 


ged. V. 
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Manufac- rendered very pure. Where only one fuſion is prac- 


turing of tiſed, it is called the French method. In this, no great- 
| Iron er quantity of iron is fuſed at once than is ſufficient 


to make one bar. The fire-place is of conſiderably leſs 


dimenſions, and eſpecially is leſs deep, than in the Ger- 


man method above deſcribed. 'The fire is alſo more 


intenſe, and the proportion of fuel conſumed to the 
iron is greater. The iron, when melted, is not kept 


in a ſtate of ebullition as is above deſcribed ; but this 


ebullition is prevented by ſtirring the fluid maſs with 
an iron bar, till it is coagulated, and becomes ſolid. 

By theſe operations, fuſion and forging, the iron 
loſes about i parts of its former weight, ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs, according to the quality of 
the caſt-iron employed ; it is purified from the vitreous 
and earthy parts bhieh were intermixed with it, its 


metallic partieles are more cloſely compacted, its tex- 


ture is N and it is rendered more denſe, ſoft, 
and malleable, tough, and difficultly fuſible. 


The degrees, however, of theſe qualities vary much 


in different kinds of iron. Thus ſome iron is tough 
and malleable, both when it is hot and when it is cold. 
This is the beſt and moſt uſeful iron. It may be 
known generally by the equable ſurface of the forged 
bar, which is free from tranſverſe fiſſures or cracks in 
the edges, and by a clear, white, ſmall-grained, or 


rather fibrous texture. Another kind is tough when 


it is heated, but brittle when it is cold. This is called 
cold:/hort iron: and is generally known by a texture 
conſiſting of large, ſhining plates, without any fibres. 
It is leſs hable to ruſt than other iron. A third kind 


of iron, called red ſhort, is brittle when hot, and mal- 


leable when cold. On the ſurface and edges of the bars 
of this kind of iron, tranſverſe cracks or fiſſures may 
be ſeen; and its internal colour is dull and dark. It is 
very liable to ruſt. Laſtly, ſome iron is brittle both 


when hot and when cold. 


. Moſt authors agree, that the red-ſhort quality of 
iron proceeds from ſome ſulphur or vitriolic acid be- 
ing contained in it, becauſe ſulphur is known to pro- 
duce this effect when added to iron, and becauſe the 
iron obtained from pyritous and other ſulphurated ores 


* this quality. 
e cauſe of the cold- hort quality of iron is not ſo 
well aſcertained. Some . that it proceeds 


from a mixture of arſenic or of antimony. But this 


opinion ſeems to be improbable, when we conſider that 


theſe metallic ſubſtances may in a great meaſure be diſ- 
ſipated by roaſting, whereas the ores which yield a 
cold-ſhort iron are injured by much roaſting ; that no 
arſenic or antimony are obſervable in moſt, if in any, 


of theſe ores ; and laſtly, that theſe ſemimetals would 


Tender the iron brittle both when hot and when cold. 
Cramer and other authors impute this vicious quality 
to a mixture of unmetallic earth or vitreous matter ; 
and affirm, that it may be deſtroyed by cementation 
with phlogiſton, and by forging. And laſtly, others 


aſcribe the cold-ſhort quality of iron to a defe& of 


phlogiſton, or, as Swedenborgius ſays, of ſulphur. To 


aſcertain the cauſes of the bad qualities of iron, and 
to diſcover practical remedies, are ſtill deſiderata in 


metallurgy. 
In one bar frequently two or more different kinds of 


iron may be obſerved, which run all along its whole 


Vor. XI. 


' on, and lotion, muſt be repeated. By roa 
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length; and ſcarcely a bar is ever found of entirely Smeltiugof 
pure and homogeneous iron. This difference pro- Tin Ores. 


bably proceeds from the practice we have mentionedof 
mixing different kinds of ores together, in the ſmelt- 
ing; and alſo from the practice of mixing two or 
more pigs, of caſt iron of different qualities in the finery 
of theſe ; by which means, the red-ſhort and cold-ſhort 
qualities of the different kinds are not, as we have al- 
ready remarked, mutually counteracted or deſtroyed 
by each other, but each of theſe qualities is diminiſh. 
ed in the mixed maſs of iron, as much as this maſs is 
larger than the part of the maſs originally poſſeſſed of 
that quality : that is, if equal parts of red-ſhort and 
of cold-ſhot iron be mixed together, the mixed mals 
will be only half as red-ſhort as the former part, and 
half as cold-ſhort as the latter. For theſe different 
kinds of iron ſeem as if they were only capable of be- 
ing interwoven and diffuſed through each other, but 
not of being intimately united or combined. 

The quality of forged iron may be known by the 
texture which appears on breaking a bar. The beſt 
and tougheſt iron is that which has the moſt fibrous 
texture, and is of a clear greyiſh colour. This fi- 
brous appearance is given by the reſiſtance which the 
particles of the iron make to their rupture. The 
next beſt iron is that whoſe texture conſiſts of clear, 
whitiſh, fmall grains, intermixed with fibres. Theſe 
two kinds are malleable, both when het a 1d when 
cold, and have great tenacity. Cold. // ort iron is 
known by a texture conſiſting of large, ſhin ng plates, 
without fibres: and red-/hort iron is diſtinguuned by 
its dark dull colour, and by the tranſverſe cracks and 
fiſſures on the ſurface and edges of the bars. The 
quality of iron may be much improved by violent 
compreſſion, as by forging and rolling; eſpecially 
when it 15 not long expoſed to too violent heat, which 
is known to injure, and at length to deſtroy, its metal- 
lic properties. Tn | | 
i For the converſion of iron into tel, ſee the article 

TEEL., ; : 


Sxcr. VI. Of the Smelting of Tin Ores. 


THe tin-ores commonly ſmelted are thoſe which 
conſiſt of calx of tin combined with calx of arſenic 
and ſometimes with calx of iron. Theſe are either pure, 
as the tin-grains, or intermixed with ſpars, ſtones, py- 
rites, ores of copper, iron, or of other metals. 

The impure ores muſt be cleanſed as much as is 
poſſible from all heterogeneous matters. This clean- 
ſing is more neceſſary in ores of tin than of any other 
metal; becauſe in the ſmelting of tin-ores a leſs intenſe 
heat muſt be given than is ſufficient for the ſcorifica- 
tion of earthy matters, leſt the tin be calcined. Tin- 
ores previouſly bruiſed may be cleanſed by waſhing, 
for which operation their great weight and hardneſs 
render them well roms of If they be intermixed 
with very hard ſtones or ferruginous ores, a ſlight roaſt- 
ing will render theſe impure matters more friable, 
and conſequently fitter to be ſeparated from the tin- 
ores. Sometimes theſe operations, the W contu- 

ing, the 
ferruginous particles are ſo far revived, that they may 
be ſeparated by magnets. 
g 30 The 
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smelting of The ore, thus cleanſed from adhering heterogene- 


Ores of 
Lead. 


ous matters, is to be roaſted in an oven or reverbera- 
tory furnace, with a fire rather intenſe than long con- 


tinued; during which it muſt be frequently ſtirred to 


prevent its fuſion. By this operation, the arſenic is 
expelled, and in ſome works is collected in chambers 
built purpoſely above the calcining furnace. 

Laſtly, the ore cleanſed and roaſted is to be fuſed, 
and reduced to a metallic tate. In this fuſion, atten- 
tion muſt be given to the following particulars. 1. No 
more heat is to be applied than is ſufficient for the re- 
duction of the ore; becauſe this metal is fuſible with 
very little heat, and is very eaſily calcinable. 2. To 
prevent this calcination of the reduced metal, a larger 
quantity of charcoal is uſed in this than in moſt other 
fuſions. 3. The ſcoria muſt be frequently removed, 
leſt ſome of the tin ſhould be involved in it ; and the 


melted metal muſt be covered with charcoal powder, 


to prevent the calcination of its ſurface. 4. No flux 
or other ſubſtance, excepting the ſecria of former 
ſmeltings which contains ſome tin, are to be added, to 


facilitate the fuſion. 


_ Sect. VII. Snelting of Ores Lead. 


Oxrs of lead are either pure, that is, containing 
no mixture of other metal; or they are mixed with ſil- 
ver, copper, or pyrites. The methods of treating 
ores of lead containing filyer and copper, are de- 
ſcribed in the ſections of Selling of Ores of Silver and 
Copper; and in the former of theſe an inſtance is gt- 


ven cf the method of ſmelting the ore of Ramelſberg, 


which contains all theſe three metals. 

Pure ores of lead, and thoſe which contain ſo ſmall 
a quantity only of ſilver as not to compenſate for the 
expence cf extracting the nobler metal, may be ſmelt- 
ed in furraces, and by operations ſimilar to thoſe uſed 
at Ramelſberg, or in the following methods. 1. From 


the lead-ore of Willach in Carinthia, a great part of 


the lead is obtained by a kind of eliquation, during 
the roaſting of the ore. For this purpoſe, the ore is 
thrown upon ſeveral ſtrata or layers of wood, placed 
ina calcining or reverberatory furnace. By kindling 
this wood, a great part of the lead flows out of the 
ore, through the layers of fuel, into a baſpn placed 
for its reception. The ore which is thus roaſted is 
beat into ſmaller pieces, and expoſed to a ſecond ope- 
raticn ſimilar to the former, by which more metal 
is eliquated; and the remaining ore is afterwards 
ground, waſhed, and ſmelted, in the ordinary method. 

The lead of Willach is the pureſt of any known, 
Schlutter aſcribes its great purity to the method uſed 
in extracting it, by which the molt ſuſible, and conſe- 
quently the pureſt part of the contained lead, is ſe- 
parated ſrom any leis fuſible metal which happens to 
be mixed with it, and which remains in the roaſted 
ore. This method requires a very large quantity of 
wood. | | 

2. In England, lead ores are ſmelted either up- 
on a hearth, or in a reverberatory furnace called 4 
cupel. FS | 

In the firſt of theſe methcds, charcoal is employed 
as fuel, and the fire is excited by bellows. Small 


quantities ci fuel and of ore are thrown alternately 


and frequently upon the hearth. The fuſion is very 
quickly effected: and the lead flows from the hearth 
as faſt as it is ſeparated from the ore. HOPES Ly 

3. In the ſecond method practiſed in England, pit- 
coal is uſed as fuel. The ore is melted by means of 


the flame paſling over its ſurface its ſulphur is burnt 


and diſſipated, while the metal is ſeparated from the 
ſcoria, and collected at the bottom of the furnace, 
When the ore is well cleanſed and pure, no addition is 


requiſite; but when it is mixed with calcareous or 


earthy matrix, a kind of fluor or fuſible ſpar found in 
the mines is generally added to render the ſcoria more 
fluid, and thereby to aſſiſt the precipitation of the me- 


Part III. 


Smeltirig of 
Ores — 
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tal. When the fuſion has been continued about eight 


hours, a paſſage in the ſide of the furnace is opened, 
through which the liquid lead flows into an iron ci- 


ſtern. But immediately before the lead is allowed to 
flow out of the furnace, the workmen throw upon the 


liquid maſs a qyantity of ſlacked quicklime, which 
renders the ſcoria ſo thick and tenacibus. that it may 


be drawn out of the furnace by rakes. Schlutter men- 


tions this addition oſ quicklime in the ſmelting of lead 


+ ores in England, but thinks that it is intended to fa- 


cilitate the fuſion of the ores; whereas it really has a 
contrary effect, and is never added till near the end of 


the operation, when the ſcoria is to be raked from the. 


furnace of the metal, 1 
Szcr. VIII. Of the Smelting of Ores of Semi- 


metals. 


 AnTimony is obtained by a kind of eliquation 
from the minerals containing it, as is deſcribed in the 
article AxrIiMONY; and the regulus of antimony is 
procured from antimony, by the proceſſes deſcribed 
in the ſame article, and in the article RzGvzvs An- 


timony. | 


Arſenic, ſaffre, and biſmuth, are obtained general- 
ly from one ere, namely, that called cobalt. The ar- 
ſenic of the ore is ſeparated by roaſting, and adheres 
to the internal ſurface of a chimney, which is extended 
horizontally about 200 or 3co feet in length, and in 
the fides of which are ſeveral doors, by means of 
which the arſenic, when the operation is finiſhed, may 
be ſwept out and collected. Theſe chimneys are ge- 
nerally bent in a zig-zag direction, that they may 
better retard and ſtep the arſenical flowers. Theſe 
flowers are of various colours, white, grey, rcd, yel- 
low, aecording to the quantity of ſulphur or other im- 


purity with which they happen to be mixed. They 
are afterwards purified by repeated ſublimations ; while 


ſome alkaline or other ſubſtances are added to detain 
the ſulphur, and to afliſt the purification. 

In the ſame roaſting of the ore by which the arſenic 
is expelled, the biſmuth, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of this ſemimetal which is contained in the ore, being 
very fuſible, and having no diſpoſition to unite wit 
the regulus of cobalt, which remains in the ore, is ſe- 
parated by eliquation. 

The remaining part of the roaſted ore conſiſts chief- 
ly of calx of regulus of cobalt, which not being vola- 
tile, as the arſenic is, nor ſo eaſily fuſible as biſmuth 


is, has been neither volatilized nor melted. It contains. 


allo ſome biſmuth, and a ſmall quantity of arſenic,” to+ 
| getter 


Sea. VIII. PI ET IEDLUA GY: SY” 
Emeltingof gether with any ſilver or other fixed metal which hap- grate, through the bars of which the air enters, main- Smeltingof 
Ores of he. pened to be contained in the ore. This roaſted ore be- tains the fire and paſſes into a chimnzy, placed at one Ores of de- 


mi-metals. ing reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with three or 
Be times its weight of fine ſand, is the powder called 
see Zafire. ae or zaffre. Or the roaſted ore is ſometimes fuſed 
with about. thrice its quantity of pure ſand and as 
See Smalt. much pure pot-aſh, by which a blue glaſs, called ſnalt, 
is produced; and a metallic maſs, called ſþeiſs, is col- 
lected at the bottom of the veſſel in which the matters 
are fuſed. The metallic maſs or ſpeiſs is compoſed of 
very different ſubſtances, according to the contents of 
the ore and the methods of treating it. The matters 
which it contains at different times are, nickel, regu- 
Fn of cobalt, biſmuth, arſenic, ſulphur, copper, and 
 ſilyer, 4 | 
Biſmuth is ſeldom procured from any other ores but 
that of cobalt. It might, however be extracted from 
its proper ores, if a ſufficient quantity of theſe were 
found, by the fame method by which it is obtained 
from cobalt, namely, by eliquation. 8 
Mercury, when native, and inveloped in much earthy 
or other matter, from which it cannot be ſeparated 
merely by waſhing, is diſtilled either by aſcent or by 
deſcent. When it is mineraliſed by ſulphur, that is 
when it is contained in cinnabar, ſome intermediate ſub- 
ſtance, as quicklime or iron, muſt be added in the di- 
ſtillation, to diſengage it from the ſulphur. | 
The rich ore of Almaden in Spain is a cinnabar, 
with which a calcareous ſtone happens to be ſo blend- 
ed, that no addition is required to diſengage the mer- 
cury from the ſulphur. The diſtillation is there per- 
formed in a furnace conſiſting of two cavities, one of 
which is placed above another. The lower cavity is 
the fire-place, and contains the fuel, reſting upon a 


Metamor- METAMORPHOSIS, in general, denotes the 

phoſis, changing of ſomething into a different form; in which 

Metapher. ſenſe it includes the transformation of inſects, as well 

as the mythological changes related by the ancient 
ets. . N 

"My thological metamorphoſes were held to be of two 

kinds, apparent and real: thus, that of Jupiter into 


a bull, was only apparent; whereas that of Lycaon 


into a wolf, was ſuppoſed to be real. DE 

Moſt of the ancient metamorphoſes include ſome al- 
legorical meaning, relating either to phyſics or mora- 
lity: ſome authors are even of opinion that a great 
part of the ancient philoſophy is couched under them; 
and Lord Bacon and Dr Hook have attempted to un- 
riddle ſeveral of them. 5 


META PH OR, in rhetoric. See Oxaronr, ne 50. 


Mrrarhox and Allegory, in poetry.—A metaphor 
differs from a ſimile, in form only, not in ſubſtance: in 
a ſimile the two ſubjects are kept diſtin& in the expreſ- 
ſion, as well as in the thought; in a metaphor, the 
two ſubjects are kept diſtinct in the thought only, not 
in the expreſſion. A hero reſembles a lion, and upon 
that reſemblance many ſimilies have been raiſed by Ho- 
mer and other poets. But inſtead of reſembling a lion, 
let us. take the aid of the imagination, and feign or fi- 
gure the hero to be a lion, by that variation the ſimile 
is converted into a metaphor; which is carried on by 


fide of the fire-place immediately above che door thro? Nice! 


which fuel is to be introduced. The roof of this fire- 
flace, which is vaulted and pierced with ſeveral holes, 
is alſo the floor of the upper cavity. Into this upper 
cavity, the mineral from which mercury is to be diſtil- 
led is introduced, through a door in one of the ſides 
of the furnace. In the oppoſite wall of this cavity are 
eight openings, all at the ſame height. To each of 
theſe openings is adapted a file of aludels connected 
and luted together, extending 60 feet in length. 
Theſe aludels, which are earthen veſſels open at each 
end, and wider in the middle than at eicher extremity, 
are ſupported upon an inclined terras; and the aludel 
of each file, that is moſt diſtant from the furnace, ter- 
minates in a chamber built of bricks, which has two 
doors and two chimneys, 55 | 
When the upper cavity is filled ſufficiently with the 


mineral, a fire is made below, which is continued du- 


ring 12 or 14 hours. The heat i; communicated thro? 
the holes of the vaulted roof of the fire-place to the 
mineral in the upper cavity, by which means the mer- 


-cury is volatiliſed, and its vapour paſſes into the alu- 


dels, where much of it is condenſed and the reſt is 
diſcharged into the brick chamber, in which it circu- 
lates till it allo is condenſed. If any air or {make 
paſſes through the aludels along with the vapour of the 
mercury, they eſcape through the two chimneys of the 
chamber. Three days after the operation, when the 
apparatus is ſufficiently cooled, the aludels are unluted, 
the doors of the chamber are opened, and the mercury 
is collected. 1 


— — 


MET 


deſcribing all the qualities of a lion that reſemble thoſe Metaphor. 
of the hero. The fundamental pleaſure here, that of 


reſemblance, belongs to the thought. An additional 
pleaſure ariſes from the expreſſion: the poet, by figu- 
ring his hero to be a lion, goes on to deſcribe the lion 
in appearance, but in reality the hero; and his deſcrip- 
tion is peculiarly beautiful, by expreſſing the virtues 
and qualities of the hero in new terms, which, properly 
ſpeaking, belong not to him, but to the lion. This will 
better be underſtood by examples. A family connected 
with a common parent, reſembles a tree, the trunk and 
branches of which are connected with a common root: 
but let us ſuppoſe, that a family is figured, not barely 
to be like a tree, but to be a tree; and then the ſimile 
will be converted inta a metaphor, in the following 
manner: EY 
Edward's ſev'n ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 
Were fev'n fair branches ſpringing from one root; 
Some of theſe branches by the de{{nics cut: ; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glo'ſter, 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root, 
Is hack'd down, and his ſummer-leaves all faded, 
By Envy's hand aud Murder's bloody axe. + 
| | — Richard II. act i. ſc. 2. 
Figuring human life to be a voyage at ſea: | 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune: 
30 2 Omitted 


Metaphor. Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat ; | 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. Julius Ceſar, act iv. ſc. 5: 


Figuring glory and honour to be a garland of flowers: 
otſpur ———Wou'd to heav'n, 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine 
Pr. Henry. I'll make itgreater ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy creſt FN 
I'll crop, to make a garland for'my heat. 
Fin part of Henry IV. act v. ſe. 9. 
Figuring a man who hath acquired great reputation 
and Ea eee 8 
Oh, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me; my body's mark'd - 
With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note. Cymbeline loy'd me; 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off; then was I as a tree, | 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 
A ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, | 


Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves; q 


And left me bare to wither. „ 


of the dark-brown ſhield. In 

of ſpring ; in war, the mountain-ſtorm. 'Take now my 

hand in friendſhip, noble king of Morren. 
42k Fingal. 


Thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, ſon of mighty 
Oſſian. My ſighs ariſe with the beam of the eaſt : my 
tears deſcend with the drops of night. I was a lovely 
tree in thy preſence, Oſcar, with all my branches 
round me: but thy death came like a blaſt from the 
deſart, and laid my green head low, the ſpring re- 
turned with its ſhowers, but no leaf of mine aroſe.” 

Rey. a2 Fingal. 

An allegory differs from a metaphor ; and a f- 
gure of ſpeech differs from both. A metaphor is 
defined above to be an act of the imagination, 
figuring one thing to be another, An allegory re- 
quires no ſuch operation, nor is one thing figured to 


« leſt be thy ſoul, thou king of ſhells, ſaid Swaran 
peace thou art the gale 


be another: it conſiſts in chooſing a ſubject having pro- 


perties or circumſtances reſembling thoſe of the prin- 
cipal ſubje& : and the former is deſcribed in ſuch a 
manner as to repreſent the latter: the ſubje& thus re- 
preſented is kept out of view: we are left to diſcover 
it by reflection; and we are pleaſed with the diſcovery, 
becauſe it is our on work, (See the word ALLEGORY.) 
Quintilian gives the following inſtance of an allegory, 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus. O quid agis ? fortiter occupa portum. 
| Horat. lib. i. ode 14. 
and explains it elegantly in the following words: « 'To- 
tuſque ille Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, 
fluctuum tempeſtates pro bellis civilibus, portum pro 
pace atque concordia, dicit.” 

In a figure of ſpeech, there is no fiction of the ima- 
gination employed, as in a metaphor ; nor a repreſen- 
tative ſabje& introduced, as in an allegory. This fi- 

re, as its name implies, regards the expreſſion only, 
not the thought; and it may be defined, the uſing a 
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of the day; and in that view it is employed to ſignify 
the beginning of any other ſeries, life eſpecially, the 
progreſs of which is reckoned by days. See Ficuan 


it ſeemed 


| Ah, what a ſhame! ah, w N 
e Third part of Henry VI. ad. v. ke. 5. 
n F 


MET. 


word in a ſenſe different from what is proper to it, Metaphor, 
Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is expreſſed fin 


| gurwivelyby meraingofiſee morningis the beginning | 
7 


of Sptech. 


Metaphor and allegory are ſo much connected, that 

ed proper to handle them together: the rules 
particularly for diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad, 
are common to both. We ſhall therefore proceed to 
theſe rules, afteradding ſome examples to illuſtrate the 


nature of an allegory, which, with a view to. this ar- 
ticle, was but ſlightly illuſtrated under its proper name. - 
- Horace, ſpeaking of his love to Pyrrha, which was 
now extinguiſhed, Se nl us 3 4 
— Me tabula ſacer | 
_ Votiva paries indicat uvidaa | 
Suſpendiſle potenti VV EE 
Veſtimenta maris Deo. Carm. lib. i. ode . 
9 2 . 
P hcœbus volentem prælia me loqui, . 
Victas et urbes, increpuit, lyra „„ 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per æqu oer 
Vela darem. Car. lib. iv. ode 15. 
Queen. Great Lords, wiſe men ne er ſit and wail 
But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harm. 


What though the maſt be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor loſt. 
And half our failors fwallowed in the flood! 

Yet lives our pilot ſtill. Is't meet that he 


Should leave the helm, and hke a fearful lad, 98 ” 


With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 


- 


And give more ftrength to that which hath too much; 115 


While in his moan the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd? 
a fault were this! 


The lion in his den; he talks abroad, 
And the wide foreſt trembles at his roar. 


I find the danger now.  Oroonoko, act iti. ſc. 2. 
« My well · beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 


hill. He fenced it, gathered out the ſtones thereof, 
planted it with the choiceſt vine, built a tower in the 
midſt of it, and alſo made a wine-preſs. therein; he 
looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, and it brought 
forth wild grapes. An aut 


brought it forth wild grapes. And now 
tell you what I will do to my vineyard : 
way the hedge thereof, and it ſhall be eaten up; and 
break down the wall thereof, and it ſhall be trodden 


down. And I will lay it waſte: it ſhall not be pruned, 


nor 4855 but there ſhall come up briars and thorns: 
I will alſo command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hoſts is the 


bouſe of Iſrael and the men of Judab his pleaſant 


plant.” | 


[ © Vi:Þe -: 


inhabitants of Jeru- 
ſalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt 
me and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done? Where- - 
fore when I looked that it ſhould bring forth grapes, 
to, I wilt 
will take a- 


' 


Metaphor, be rules that govern metaphors and allegories are 
— of two kinds, The conſtruction of theſe figures comes 


under the firſt kind: the propriety or impropriety of 
introduction comes under the other. To begin with 
rules of the firſt kind; ſome of which coincide with 
thoſe already given for ſimilies ; ſome are peculiar to 
metaphors and allegories. 


In the firſt place, it has been obſerved, that a ſimile 
cannot be agreeable where the reſemblance is either 


too ſtrong or too faint. This holds equally in meta- 
phor and allegory ; and the reaſon is the ſame in all. 
In the following inſtances, the reſemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable. | 


Malcolm. But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuonſneſs: your wives, your daughters, 
Vour matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

The ciſtern of my luſt, Macbeth, act iv. ſc. 4. 


The beſt way to judge of this metaphor, is to convert 
it into a ſimile: which would be bad, becauſe there is 
ſcarce any reſemblance between luſt and a ciſtern, or 
betwixt enormous luſt and a large ciſtern. 


Again: 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe TY 
Within the belt of rule. Macbeth, Act iv. ſc. 2, 


I There is no reſemblence between a diſtempered cauſe 
and any body that can be confined within a belt, 


Steep me in poverty to the very lips. 


EE: Othello, Act iv. ſc. 9g. 
Poverty here muſt be conceived a fluid, which it reſem- 


bles not in any manner. _ | 
Speaking to Bolingbroke baniſh'd for ſix years: 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet | 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. _ 
„ Richard II. Act ii. ſc. 6- 
* 2 3 | 
Here is a letter, lady, 
And every word in it a gaping wound 
Iſſuing life- blood. | 
. | Merchant of Venice, Act iii. ſc. 3. 
The following metaphor is ſtrained beyond all endu- 


rance: 'Timur-bec, known to us by the name of Ta- 


merlane the Great, writes to Bajazet emperor of the 
Ottomans in the following terms: | 


Where is the monarch who dares reſiſt us? where 


is the potentate who doth not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants ? As for thee, deſcended from a. 
Turcoman ſailor, ſince the veſſel of thy unbounded. 
ambition bath been wreck'd in the e. thy ſelf- 
love it would be proper, that thou ſhouldſt take in 
the ſails of thy temerity, and caſt the anchor of re- 
pentance in the port of ſincerity and juſtice, which 
is the port of ſafety ; leſt the tempeſt of our vengeance. 


make thee periſh in the ſea of the puniſhment thou de- 


ſerveſt.“ f 


. Sych ſtrained figures, as obſerved above, are not un- 


E 


frequent in the firſt dawn of refinement ; the Mind in Metapher. 


MET. 


a new enjoyment knows no bounds, and is generally 
carried to exceſs, till taſte and experience diſcover the 
proper limits. 
Secondly, whatever reſemblance ſubjects may have, 
it is wrong to put one for another, where they bear no 
mutual proportion. Upon comparing a very high to 
a very low ſubject, the ſimile takes on an air of bur- 


leſque ; and the ſame will be the effect where the one 


is imagined to be the other, as in a metaphor ; or made 
to repreſent the other, as in an allegory. | 
Thirdly, Theſe figures, a metaphor eſpecially, ought 
not to be crowded with many minute circumſtances ; 
for in that caſe it is ſcarcely poſſible to avoid obſcu- 
rity. A metaphor above all ought to be ſhort : it is 


difficult, for any time, to ſupport a lively image of a 
thing being what we know it is not; and for that rea- 
ſon, a metaphor drawn- out to any _—_— inſtead of 


illuſtrating or enlivening the principal ſubject, becomes 


diſagreeable by overſtraining the mind. Here Cow- 


ley is extremely licentious: take the following in- 
ſtance. EE. 


Great and wiſe conqu'ror, who, where-e'er 
Thou com'ſt, doſt fortify, and ſettle there ! 
Who canſt defend as well as get; | 
And never hadſt one quarter beat up yet; 
Nov thou art in, thou ne'er will part 
With one inch of my vanquiſh'd heart ; 8. 
For ſince thou took'lt it by aſſault from me, . 
Tis garriſon'd fo ſtrong with thoughts of tee, 
It fears no beauteous enemy. | | 


For the ſame reaſon, however agreeable long allego- 


ries may at firſt be by their novelty, they never afford 


any laſting pleaſure : witneſs the Fairy Queen, which 
with great power of expreſſion, variety of images, 
and melody of verſification, is ſcarce ever read a ſecond 


A 


In the fourth place, the compariſon carried on in a 
ſimile, being in a metaphor ſunk by imagining the 
principal ſubje&t to be that very thing which it only 
reſembles ; an opportunity is furniſhed to deſcribe it in 
terms taken ſtrictly or literally with reſpect to its ima - 
gon nature. This ſuggeſts another rule. That in con- 


ructing a metaphor, the writer ought to make uſe of 


ſuch words only as are applicable literally to the ima- 


gined nature of his ſubject: figurative words ought 


carefully to be avoĩded; for ſuch complicated figures, 


_ inſtead of 3 the principal ſubje& in a ſtrong light, 


involve it in a cloud, and it is well if the reader, with- 
out rejecting by the lump, endeavour patiently to ga- 
ther the plain meaning, regareleſs of the figures: 


A ſtubborn and unconquerable flame | 
Creeps.in his veins, and drinks the ſtreams of life. 


| Lady Fane Gray, Aci i. ſc. „ 
Copied from Ovid, 
Sorbent avidæ præcordia flammæ. 
| | Metamorpb. lib. ix. 172. 


Let us analyſe this expreſſion. That a fever may be 
imagined a flame, we admit: though more than one 
ſtep is neceſſary to come at the reſemblance : a fever, 
by heating the body, reſembles fire ; and it is no ſtretch 


to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a * of 
peed, 


MET 


monly conjoined ; and therefore a fever may be termed 

a flame. But row admitting a fever to be a flame, its 
effects ought to be explained in words that agree lite- 
rally to a flame. This rule is not obſerved here; for 
a flame drinks hguratively only, not properly. 


King Henry to his ſon prince Henry : 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy diols, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart 
To ſtab at half an hour of my ſraiblife. 1 5 
Second part Henry IV. act iv. ſe. 11. 


Such faulty metaphors are pleaſantly ridiculed in the 


Rehearſal : 

« Phyfician. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has 
more than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot; 
and all theſe threatning ſtorms, which, like impreg- 
nate clouds, hover o'er our heads, will, when they-once 
are graſp'd but by the eye of reaſon, melt into fruitful 
ſhowers of bleſſings on the people. | 
 « Bayes. Pray mark that allegory. Is not that 

ood ? 
89 Johnſon. Yes, that graſping of a m_ ith the 
eye is admirable.” Alt ii. ſc. 1. 


Fiſthly, the jumbling different metaphors in the 5 


ſame ſentence, beginning with one metaphor and end- 
ing with another, commonly called a mict metaphor 
ought never to be TED 


EK. Henry Will you again unknit 
This churliſh 180 of all W ae war, | 
And move in that obedient orb again, | 
Where 0 . did give a fair and natural light 5 
Firſt part Henry VI. Act v. ſc. 1. 


Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
The ſtings and arrows of outragious fortune; 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them. 
Hamlet, Act iii. ſc. 2 


In the ſixth lt It is unpleaſant to join different 
metaphors in the ſame period, even where they are 
preſerved diſtin&; for when the ſubject is imagined to 
be firſt one thing and then another in the ſame period 
without interval, the mind is diſtracted by the rapid 
tranſition z and when the imagination is put on ſuch 
hard duty, i its images are too faint to produce any good 
effect: 

At regina gravi jamdudum ſaucia cura, 

Vulnus alit venis, et cæco carpitur igni, 

Eneid. iv. 1. 
Eſt mollis flamma medullas 
Interea, et tacitum vivit ſub pectore vulnus. 
neid. iv. 66. 
Motum ex Metello conſule civicum, 
Bellique cauſas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ludumque fortunæ, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculoſæ plenum opus aleæ, 

Tractas, et in incedis per ignes 

Subpoſitos cineri doloſo. 


Hora, Carm. lib. ii. ode 1. 
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ſpeech, flame may be put for fire, becauſe they are com- 


MET 


In the laſt place, It is ſtill worſe to jumble together Metaphor. 
metaphorical and natural expreſſion, ſo as that the peW— 


riod mult be underſtood in part metaphorically ; in part 


literally; ; for the imagination cannot follow with ſuffi. 


cient eaſe changes ſo ſudden and unprepared: a meta- 
phor begun and not carried on, hath no beauty; and 
inſtead of light, there is nothing but obſcurity and con- 
fuſion. . of fach incorrect compoſition are 
without number: we ſhall, for a ſpecimen, ſelect a few 


from different authors Speaking of Britain. 


This precious ſtone ſet in the ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe 
Againſt the Envy of leſs happier lands, 
| Richard II. act ii. ſc. 1. 
In the firſt line Britain is figured to be a-precious ſtone : 
in the following line, Britain, diveſted of her meta- 


phorical dreſs, is a to the reader 1 in her natural. 


appearance. 


Theſe growing feathers pluck'd an Czſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. | 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
An oc all in ſervile fearfulneſs. 
- Fulius Caſar, act i. i fot 
Rebus anguſtis animoſus atque 
Fortis appare: ſapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium ſectu 


Turgida vela. 2&1 Hor. 


The following is a miſerable jumble of expreſſions, ari- 
ſing from an unſteady view of the ſubject, between! its 


figurative and natural appearance: 


But now from gath'ring clouds deſtruction pours, 


Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours; 
Miſts from black jealouſies the tempeſt form, 
Win late diviſions reinforce the ſtorm. 


Di i penfary, canto ul. 


To thee the world its pleaſant homage pays, 
The harveſt early, but mature the praiſe. 
Pope's imitation of Horace, B. ii. 


Oui, ſa pudeur neſt que franche grimace, 

Qu'une ombre de vertu qui garde mal la place, 

Et qui $'evanouit, comme Von peut ſavoir, 

Aux rayons du ſoleil qu'une bourſe vait voir. 
Moliere, L* Etourdi, Act iii. ſe. 2. 


Et ſon feu, de pourvũ de ſenſe et de lecture, | 
S'eteint a chaque pas, faut de nourriture, 
Boileau, L'art poetique, chant. iii. I. 319. 


Dryden, i in his dedication of the tranſlation, of Ju- 
venal, ſays, When thus, as I may ſay, before the 


uſe of the loadſtone, or knowledge of the compaſs, I 


was failing in a vaſt ocean, without other help than the 


pole-ſtar of the ancients, and the rules of the French 


ſtage among the moderns, &c.” 


There is a time when factions, by the vehemence 
of their own fermentation, {tun and diſable one ano- 
ther.” $4 ' Bolingbroke. 


This fault of jumbling the e ao plain expreſ- 
+ Hon into one confuſed maſs, is not leſs common in 


Take 


allegory than in metaphor. 


Mie 
— 


; 


MET 


| Metaphor. Take the following examples : 


— en ! quoties fidem, 
Mutatoſque Deos flebit, et aſpera 
Nigris æquora ventis - | 
Ezmirabitur inſolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea : 
Ws ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 
- Sperat, neſcius auræ 
| Fallacis. 


Horat. Carm lib. i. ode 5. 


Pour moi ſur cette mer, qui'ici bas nous courons, 
Je ſonge a pourvoir d'eſquif et d'avirons, | 
A regler mes deſires, a prevenir Vorage, 

Et ſauver, s'il ſe peut, ma Raiſon. du naufrage. 


Boileau, epitre 5. 


Lord Halifax, ſpeaking of the ancient fabuliſts: 


They (ſays be) wrote in ſigns, and ſpoke in para- 
bles: all their fables carry a double meaning: the ſtory 
is one, and entire; the characters the ſame throughout; 
not broken or changed, and always conformable to the 
nature of the creature they introduce. They never tell 
you, that the dog which ſnapped at a ſhadow, loſt his 
troop of horſe; that would be unintelligble. This is 
his (Dryden's) new way of telling a ſtory, and con- 
founding the moral and the fable together.“ Aſter in- 
ſtancing from the hind and panther, he goes on thus: 
% What relation has id 
notion have we of a panther's Bible? If you ſay he 
means the church, how does the church feed on lawns, 
or range in the foreſt? Let it be always a church, or 
always a cloven-footed beaſt ; for w2 cannot bear his 
_ ſhifting the ſcene every line.” 

A few words more upon allegory. Nothing gives 
greater pleaſure than this figure, when the repreſenta- 
tive ſubject bears a ſtrong analogy, in all its circum- 
ſtances, to that which is repreſented : but the choice is 
ſeldom ſo lucky; the analogy being generally fo faint 
and obſcure, as to puzzle and not pleaſe. An allegory 
is {till more difficult in painting than in poetry: the 
former can ſhow no reſemblance but what aj pears to 
the eye; the latter hath many other reſources for ſhow- 
ing the reſemblance. And therefore, with reſpect to 
what the Abbẽ du Bos terms mixt allegorical compe/i- 
tions, theſe may do in poetry ; becauſe, m writing, the 
allegory can eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the hiſtorical 
part: no perſon, for example, miſtakes Virgil's Fame 
for a real being. But ſuch a mixture in a picture is in- 
tolerable ; becauſe in a picture the objects muſt appear 
all of the ſame kind, wholly real or wholly emblema- 


tical. For this reaſon, the hiſtory of Mary de Medicis, 


in the palace of Luxembourg, painted by Rubens, is 
unpleaſant by a perpetual jumble of real and allegori- 
cal perſonages, which produce a diſcordance of parts, 
and ai obſcurity upon the Whole: witneſs, in parti- 
cular, the tablature repreſenting the arrival of Mary de 
Medicis at Marſeilles; where, together with the real 
perſonages, the Nereides and Tritcns appear ſounding 
their ſhells : ſuch a mixture of fiction and reality in the 
ſame group, is ſtrangely abſurd. The picture of Alex- 


ander and Roxana, deſcribed by Lucian, is gay and 
fanciful; but it ſuffers by the allegorical figures. It is 


not in the wit of man to invent an allegorical repre- 
ſentation deviating farther frem any ſhadow-of reſem- 
blance, than one exhibited by Louis XIV. anno 1664; 
in which an enormous chariot, intended to repreſent 


+ 
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that of the ſun, is dragged along, ſurrounded wich men Met 


e hind'to our Saviour ? or what 


MET 


and women, repreſenting the tour ages of the world, 
the celeſtial gns, the ſeaſons, the hours, &c. a mon- 


ſtrous compoſition and yet ſcarce more abſurd than 


Guido's tablature cf Aurora, 

In an allegory, as well as m a metaphor, terms ought 
to be choſen that properly and literally are applicable 
to the repreſentative ſubject: nor ought any circum- 
ſtance to be added that is not proper to the repreſen- 


tative ſubject, however juſtly it may be applicable pro- 


perly or figuratively to the principal. The following al- 
legory is therefore faulty : 


Ferus et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas 


Cote cruentd Harat. lib. ii. ode 8. 


For though blood may ſuggeſt the cruelty of love, it 
is an improper or immaterial circumſtance in the re- 
preſentative ſubject: water, not blood, is proper for a 
whetitone. | 7 Hp] 


We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine 
in what circumſtances theſe figures are proper, in what 
improper. This inquiry is not altogether ſuperſeded 
by what is ſaid upon the ſame ſubject in the article 
CourARIsON; becauſe upon trial, it will be found 
that a ſhort metaphor or allegory may be proper, 
where a ſimile, drawn out to a greater length, and 
in its nature more ſolemn, would ſcarce be reliſhed. 


And, in the firſt place, a metaphor, like a ſmile, 
is excluded from common converſation, and from the 


deſcription of ordinary incidents. Secondly, in expreſs- 
ing any ſevere paſſion that totally occupies the mind, 
metaphor is unnatural. 


The following example, of deep delpair, beſide the 
highly figurative ſtyle, has more the air of raving 
than of ſenſe : | BS 

Caliſta. ls it the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madneſs ? confuſion! let the ſtorm come on, | 


Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 


Daſh my devoted bark; ye ſurges, break it; 


*Tis for my ruin that the tempeſt riſes. 


When I am loſt, ſunk to the bottom low, 
Peace ſhall return, and all be calm again. 
Fair Penitent, act 5, 


The following metaphor is ſweet and lively; but 
it ſuits not the fiery temper of Chamont, inflamed with 
paſſion : parables are not the language of wrath vent- 
ing itſelf without reſtraint : 


Chamont. You took her up a little tender flow'r,, 


Juſt ſprouted on a bank, nich che next froſt 


Had nipp'd ; and with a careful loving hand, 
Tranſplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the ſun always ſhines: there long the flouriſh'd, 
Grew ſweet to ſenſe, and lovely to the eye; 

Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 

Cropt this fair roſe, and rilled all its ſweetneſs, 

Then caſt it like a loathſome weed away. Orpb. act 4. 


The following ſpeech, full of imagery, is not natural. 
in grief and dejection of mind. | 
Gonſalez. O my ſon ! from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondneſs the ills aroſe. | 
For thee I've been ambitious, baſe, and bloody: 5 
| are 


aphor; 


M E T 


Mctaphor. For thee I've plung'd into this ſea of fin z/ 
——— Stemming the tide with only ene weak hand, 


„ 


1 
Dekfuition, 


While t'other bore the crown (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whoſe weight has ſunk me ere I reach'd the ſhore. 


Mourning Bride, att 5. ſc. 6. 


5 There is an enchanting picture of deep diſtreſs in 


Macbeth, where Macduff is repreſented lamenting his 


wife and children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant. 
Stung to the heart with the news, he queſtions. the 
meſſenger over and over: not that he doubted the fact, 
but that his heart revolted againſt ſo cruel a misfor- 


tune. After ſtrugling ſome time with his grief, he 
turns from his wife and children to their ſavage 


butcher; and then gives vent to his reſentment, but ſtill 


with manlineſs and dignity: 


8 O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 


And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heav'n! 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf ; 
Within my ſword's length ſet him.— If he *ſcape, 
Then Heav'n forgive him too. 5 


Metaphorical expreſſion, indeed, may ſometimes be 


T 4 ]} | 
uſed with grace where a regular ſimile would be in- Metapher, 
tolerable : but there are ſituations ſo ſevere and diſpi-— 


riting, as not to admit even the ſlighteſt metaphor, 
It requires great delicacy of taſte to determine with 


firmneſs, whether the preſent caſe be of that nature: 


perhaps it is; yet who could wiſh a ſingle word of 

this admirable ſcene altered ? j 1 
But metaphorical language is proper when a man 

ſtruggles to bear with dignity or decency a misfor- 

oy * great; the ſtruggle agitates and animates 
e mind: 


Welſy. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatneſs! | 


This is the ſtate of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, a 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 


And then he falls as I do. Henry VIII. ad. 3. fc. 6. 


METAPHRAS T, a tranſlator, or perſon who 
renders an author into another form or another lan- 
guage, word for word, EY | 


M E TA 


T Erarnvysics has been defined, by a writer 
'LY.L deeply read in the ancient philoſophy, The 
ſcience of the principles and cauſes of all things exiſt- 


ing.“ This definition, we think, extremely proper: 


and hence it is, that ind or intelligence, and eſpeci- 


ally the ſupreme intelligence, which is the cauſe of the 


univerſe and of every thing which it contains, is the 
principal ſubje& of this ſcience ; and hence, too, the 
ſcience itſelf received its name. Ariſtotle, indeed, 
who of all the ancient metaphyſicians whoſe works 
have come down to us, was unqueſtionably the great- 
eſt, calls this ſcience THE FiR8T PHILOSOPHY, as be- 
ing not only ſuperior, but alſo prior in the order of 
nature, to the whole circle of the other arts and ſci- 


ences. But, © what is firſt to nature, is not firſt to - 


man.” Nature begins with cau/es which produce / 
fets. Man begins with efedts, and by them aſcends 
to cauſes, Thus all human ſtudy and inveſtigation 
proceed of neceſſity in the reverſe of the natural order 
of things, from ſenſible to intelligible, from body the ef. 
fe, to mind, which is both the firſt and the final 
cauſe. Now, yfys1cs being the name given by the 
Stagyrite to the philoſophy of body, ſome of his in- 
terpreters, from this neceſſary courſe of human ſtu- 
dies, called that of mind uETATHYsics, implying by 
that term, not only that its ſubje& is more ſublime 
and difficult, but alſo that the ſtudy of it would be 
moſt properly and ſucceſsſully entered upon arTER 
THAT OF PHYSICS. To this name, which, though it 


has ſometimes been treated with ridicule, is abundantly 


ſignificant, the followers of Ariſtotle were led by their 
maſter, who, to the books in which he pretends to 


elevate the mind above things corporeal to the con- 


templation of God and things ſpiritual, prefixed the 


Greeks words pre Te quoize (A). 


The ſcience of Metaphyſics has been divided, ac- Diviſos of 
cording to the objects which it conſiders, into fix prin- the Science 
cipal parts which are called. 1. Ontology ; 2. Cofmo- into 


hogy 3. Anthropoſephy ; 4. Pſychology ; 5. Pneumatology ; 
and, o. Metaphyſica e „ 125 


1. That part of the ſcience which is named onto- Gear 


logy, inveſtigates and explains the nature and eſſence 
ofall beings, as well as qualities the and attributes 
that eſſentially appertain to them. Hence it has been 
ſaid that ontology ſhould proceed in its operations 


from the moſt ſimple ideas; ſuch as do not admit of 
any other qualities of which they may be compound- 


ed. Theſe ſimple ideas are of being, of gſence, of fub- 
ſtance, of mode, of exiſtence as well with regard to time 
as place, of a neceſſary cauſe of unity; the idea of nega- 
tion; the difference between a being that is imple or com- 
pound, neceſſary or accidental, finite or infinite; the ideas 


of eſ-ntial and ahſtract properties, ſuch as of the great- 


neſs, perfection, and goodneſs of beings, &c. The buſi- 
neſs therefore of ontology, is to make us acquainted 
with every kind of being in its nature and eſſential 
qualities, which diſtinguiſh it from all other beings. 


This knowledge being once eſtabliſhed on ſimple prin- 


ciples, juſt conſequences may thence be drawn, and 


thoſe things proved after which the metaphyſician en- 
5 | | | quires, 


(4) raw META TA @TZIxA. Cujus inſcriptionis hzc ratio eſt, 
theoria poſterior eſt doctrina naturali ſaltem quoad nos, 


ä 


quod in hoc opera ea tractantur quorum 


qui a corporum cognitione rerumque caducarum in 


ſubſtantiarum immaterialium atque immortalium contemplationem provehimur. 


Du Val. Synopſ. Doctr. Peripat. 


* 


rr ers ice 
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mi quires, and which is the buſineſs of his ſcience to 6. Metaphyſical theoligy, which Leibnitz and ſome Diviſions of 
| the Selenes prove. 8 


roVe, CC ED others call theodicy, is the ſixth and laſt branch of the the Science 
IA It is eaſy to conceive, that even a clear . ſcience of metaphyſics. It teaches us the knowledge 
pbeings, and their eſſentjal properties, would be ſtill de- of the exiſtence of God; to make the moſt rational Metaphy. 
fective and uſeleſs to man, it he did not know how ſuppoſitions concerning his divine eſſence, and to form fical theo- 
to determine and fix his ideas by proper denomina- a juſt idea of his attributes and perſections, and to lo. 
tions, and conſequently to communicate his percep- demonſtrate them by abſtrat reaſoning.  Theodicy 
tions to. thoſe whom he would inſtru, or againſt differs ſrom natural theology, in as much as this lait 
whom he is obliged to diſpute. To renter our ideas 


1s oblig | | borrows, in fact, from theodicy proofs and demon- 
therefore intelligible to others, we muſt have deter- ſtrations to confirm the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being: 


minate words or denominations for each being, and 
the qualities of each being; and ontology teaches us 
thoſe terms which are ſo neceſſary to 1 our ideas, 
and to give them the requiſite perſpicuity and preci- 
ſion, that when we endeavour: to extend the ſphere 


but after having ſolidly eſtabliſhed that great truth, 
by extending its conſequences natural theology teaches 


us what are the relations and connections that ſubſiſt 
between the ſupreme Being and men, and what are 
the duties which reſult from thoſe relations. 


We have briefly mentioned theſe diviſions of the This 3:vi- 
ſcience, becauſe they were once prevalent in the ſion uſeleſs 
ſchools, . The greater part of them, however, appears and impro- 
to us to be not only ſuperfluous, but ſuch as can ſerve Per · 


of our knowledge, we may not waſte our time in diſ- 

4 pi %ͤ ⁵⁵ 4 AH oi; 4 het 
Coſmolo- 2. Metaphyſics, having, in as ſolid a manner as poſ- 
$97” ſible, explained and eſtabliſhed the principles above 


mentioned, continues its enquiries to the ſecond part, 
which is called coſmology, and examines into the eſ- 


Anthro- 


poſophy; 


ſence of the world and all that it contains, its eternal 
laws yz of the. nature of matter; of motion; of the 
nature. of tangible bodies, their attributes and ad- 
juncts; and of all that can be known by reaſoning 
and experience. It is alſo in coſmology that the me- 
taphyſicians of this ſchool” examine. the Leibnitzian 
ſyſtem; that is, whether God, in creating the world, 
muſt neceſſarily have created the beſt world; and if 
this world be ſo in fact. In this manner they purſue 
the argument, from conſequence to conſequence, to its 
laſt reſort, frequently with very little advantage to 
truth and ſciene. 1 | 


3. Anthropsſophy, or the knowledge of man, ſorms 


the third branch of metaphyſics, It is fubdi- 


vicdled into two parts. The firſt, which conſiſts in 


N 7 


6 


the knowledge of the exterior parts of the human 
frame, belongs not to this ſcience, but to Anatomy and 
Phyſiology. The buſineſs of the metaphyſician is here 
to aſcertain the nature of thoſe powers by which all 
the motions eſſeutial to life are produced; and to diſ- 
cover, if poſſible, whether they be corporeal or ſpi- 
ritual. This inquiry leads at the fame time to 


Pſychology , 4+ - P/pehology 5 which conſiſts in the knowledge of 


7 bable arguments. | the powers of our own mind ; and by probable analogy 
a 5. The fifth part of metaphyſics is called preumatology, make ſome eſtimate of the powers of ſuperior minds, 
wlogy ; | 


the intellectual ſoul in particular; concerning which, 


the moſt profound, the moſt ſubtile, and moſt abſtract - 


reſearches, have been made that human reafon is ca- 


pable of; and concerning the ſubſtance of which, in. 


ſpite of all theſe efforts, it is yet extremely difficult 
to ſupport any poſitive opinion with coneluſive or pro- 


By this term, which has not been long in uſe, meta- 
phyſicians mean the knowledge of all ſpirits, angels, 
&c. It is eaſy to conceive what infinite art is nece{- 
ſary to give an account of that, of which nothing po- 
ſitive can ever be known in the preſent ſtate of human 
exiſtence. But the metarhyſician of this ſchool readily 


offers to ſhow us, * what is the idea of a ſpirit ; the 


effective exiſtence of a ſpirit ; what are its general qua- 


lities and properties; that there are rational ſpirits, 


and that theſe rational ſpirits have qualities that are 
{ounded in the moral attributes of God:“ for this is 


in ſo many words what is attempted to be taught in 


pneumatology. 


Vor. XI, 


— 


no other purpoſe than to perplex the mind. The 
only beings of which we know any thing are mind 
and body; and we have no reaſon to think that there 
are any other beings in the univerſe. Of bodies in- 
deed there are various kinds, endowed with different 


properties: andit is extremely probable, that of minds 


endowed with different powers, the variety may be 


| equally great. Our on minds we know to be uni- 


ted in one ſyſtem with bodies by which they perform 
all their operations ; and we can demonſtrate that 
there is another Mind, which is independent of all body, 
and is the cauſe of all things. Between theſe there 


may be numberleſs orders of minds; but their energies 


are wholly unknown to us, and therefere they can 
never become the objects of ſcience. | 


Mind and body therefore, i. e. the minds and bo- 
dies which we know to exift, together with their 


powers and properties, eſſential and accidental, can 
alone be the ſubjects of rational inquiry. We may 


inquire into the eſſence of mind and the eſſence of 


body, and endeavour to aſcertain in what reſpects they 
differ. 
dies, in order to diſcover whether all bodies, however 
modified, have not ſomething in common; and we may 
confider the properties, relations, and adjuncts of bo- 
dies, and endeavour to diſtinguiſh thoſe which are ac- 


cidental from ſuch as appear to be ſo neceffary that 


without them body itſelf could not exiſt. Of minds 
we cannot make the ſame compariſon. In this part 
of the ſcience we have not ſufficient data for an accu- 
rate and complete induction: we can only examine 


as obſervation will help us to gueſs at the powers of 


thoſe which are placed beneath us in the ſcale of ex- 


iſtence. | | 

If this be ſo, Coſmology, as diſtinguiſhed from On- 
tology, cannot properly be a branch of Metaphyſics. 
For if mind and body, with their ſeveral powers, pro- 
perties, and adjuncts, compoſe the univerſe, it is ob- 
vious, that when we have aſcertained, as well as we 
are able to aſcertain, the effence of mind and the eſ- 
ſence of body, together with the powers and proper- 
ties of each, and have traced them all to the firſt 
cauſe, we have done every thing in the ſcience of the 


univerſe, if we may uſe th expreſſion, which belongs 


10 


17 


We may examine the nature of different bo- 
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Divifionszof to the province of the tnetaphyſician, The particu- 
the Science lar laws of motion on the earth and in the planetary 
{1Y” ſyſtem belong to the natural philolopher and altrono- 


mer. 


In like manner, Anthropoſophy, Pſychology, and 


Pneumatology, iſ they be not words expreſſive of di- 


ſtinctions where there is no difference, ſeem to be at 
leaſt very needleſsly disjoined from each other. Of 
the nature of ſpirits we can know nothing but from con- 
remplating the powers of our own minds; and the 
body of man is in the province, not of the metaphy- 
tician, but of the anaiomiſt and phyſiologiſt. Anthro- 
poſophy, pſychology, and pneumatology, if they be 
uſed to denote our knowledge of all minds except the 
Supreme, are. words of the ſame import; for of no 


created minds except our own can we acquire ſuch 


knowledge as deſerves the name of ſcience. 
Ontology has ſometimes been defined the ſcience of 
being in the abſtra8 ; but in the courſe of our inquiries 
it will be ſeen, that being in the abſtrad is a phraſe with- 
out meaning. Conſidered as the ſcience of "real beings 
and their properties, ON is a very ſignificant word, 
of the ſame import with Metaphyſics, comprehending 
in itſelf the knowledge of the nature of all things 
exiſting. Or if it be thought proper to make a di- 


ſtinction between ontology and theology, the former 


branch of the ſcience will teach the knowledge of 
body and created minds, whilſt it is the province of 


the latter to demonſtrate the exiſtence and attributes 


T0 
Another 
propoled, 


II 
Idea and 
notion ex- 


plained, 


topic to be treated ought to enforce conviction. 


of that mind which is uncreated. | | 

Body and mind therefore, with their properties, 
adjuncts, and powers, comprehend the whole ſubject 
of the ſcience of metaphyiics: and as we are earlier 
acquainted with body than with mind, the natural or- 
der of conducting our inquiries ſeems to be, to begin 


with the former, and thence proceed to the latter. It 


is however obvious, that if we would purſue theſe in- 


quiries with any hopes of ſucceſs, we mult firſt trace 


human knowledge from its ſource, aſcertain the na- 
ture of truth, and ſhow what kind of evidence on each 


this view of the ſcience, metaphyſics appears to be 
divided into three parts; the firſt treating of human 
under/tanding ; the ſecond, of body with its adjundts ; and 


the third, of mind with its powvers. 


Previous to the entering upon ſuch inquiries, ſome 
philoſophers of great merit have lately thought it ex- 
pedient to explain the terms which they ſhould have 


of _ imitation ; for the objects ot metaphyſics being, the Science 


_ preſent buſineſs is to aſcertain the preciſe meaning of 


as the word notion is from “ noſco, novi, notum,” and 


In 


; ö 


occaſionto uſe. Their conduct is judicious and worthy Diyifionso; | 


for the moſt part, ſuch as fall not under the cogni- 
fance of the lenſes, are liable to be differently appre- 
hended by different men, if the meanings of the words 

by which they are expreſſed be not rs IND with + 
the utmoſt preciſion, We intend, however, to uſe 
very few words but in the common acceptation ; and 

we therefore hope, that as terms of ſcience are ex- 
plained under different words in the Dictionary, to 
which references are made, we have little or no oc- 
caſion for ſwelling the article by previous defini- 
tions. There are indeed two words which have given 
rite to much uſeleſs diſputation, which yet cannot be 
baniſhed from ſpeculative philoſophy, and which it 
will therefore be proper here to define. The words, 

to which we allude are idea and notion. Theſe are 
very generally conſidered as ſynonymous; but we think 
that much loquacity might have been avoided by aſ- 
ſigning to each a determinate fignification. We know 
not any philoſopher who made much uſe of the word 
idea before Plato; but with his myſterious doctrine 
concerning ideas we have here nothing to do: our 


the word, which is evidently derived from u to fee, 


that from y-1wozo, to know or underſlund. In the ori- 
ginal ſenſe of the two words, therefore, notion is more 
comprehenſive than idea, becauſe we now many things 
which cannot be ſeen. We have not a doubt, but 
that at firit the word idea was employed to denote 
only thoſe forms of external objects which men con- 
template in their imaginations, and which are. origi- 
nally received through the ſenſe of fight. Its fig- 
nification' was afterwards extended to the relicts of 
every ſenſation, of touch, taſte, ſound, and ſmell, as 
well as of fight; and at laſt it was confour:ded with 
notion, which denotes the mental apprehenſion of what- 
ever may be known. In our uſe of the word id-:a, 
except when we quote from others, we {hall employ 
it only to denote that appearance which abſent ob- 
jects of ſenſe make in the memory or imagination (a) ; 
and by the word notion we {hall denote our apprehen- 
ſion or knowledge of ſpirits, and all ſuch things as, 
though they be the objects of ſcience, cannot be per- 
ceived by the external ſenſes. Having ſaid this, we 
proceed to onr inquiries, beginning with that into 
human underſtanding. ES 
e Par 


(4) In thus raſtricting the meaning of the word idea, we have the honour to agree with the great Engliſh 


n. 
* „ _ — 
22 — 


Lexicographer.—“ He was particularly indignant againſt the almoſt univerſal uſe of the word idea in the 


ſenſe of notion or opinion, when it is clear that idea can only ſignify ſomethin 


g of which an image may be 


formed in the mind. We may have an idea or image of a mountain, a tree, or a building ; but we cannot 
ſurely have an idea or image of an argument or propgſilion, Yet we hear the ſages of the law delivering their 
ideas upon the queſtion under conſideration ; and the firſt ſpeakers in parliament entirely coinciding in the 
idea, which has been ſo ably ſtated by an honourable member; or repreſenting an idea as unconſtitutional, 
and fraught with the moſt dangerous conſequences to a great and free country.” This Johnſon” called modern 


cant.” Baſeuells Life of Tohnſon, 


of 


ce 


part I. 


Ideas une 
Not ons. 
* — | | ; Y 


Preliminary Obfervations on the Oz161 of our Innas 
3 and Notions, 


* hy | ' | HAT the mind of man has no innate ideas or 
ideas or no- notions, but comes into the world ignorant of 


tions in the eyery thing, is a truth which fince the days of Locke 
human has been very little diſputed. In the firſt book of his 
mind. Eſſay on tlie Human Underſtanding, that acute philoſo- 
pher has demonſtrated, that the rudiments or firſt prin- 
 ciples of all our knowledge are communicated to us by 
ſenſation ; and he has compared the mind previous to 

the operation of external objects upon the ſenſes, to a 

tabula raſa or ſheet of white paper. 'To repeat his ar- 
guments would ſwell the article to no purpoſe. There 

is not a man capable of attending to his own ideas, 

who can entertain a doubt in what manner he received 

them. Without the ſenſe of fight, we could never 

have known colours; nor ſound without hearing; nor 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs, pain, or bodily pleaſure, 


without touch ; nor odours, without ſmell, &c. : 
Self- evident as theſe facts are, objections have been 

ſtarted to the inferences drawn from them; and Locke 

has been accuſed of advancing principles ſubverſive of 

all diſtinction between truth and falſehood, and favour- 

able of courſe to univerſal ſcepticiſm. The firſt 

's book of his Eſſay, which with ſubmiſſion (ſays Dr 
*Eſſay.on Beattie*) I think the worſt, tends to eſtabliſh this 
the Nature dangerous doctrine, that the human mind, previous to 
_ education and habit, is as ſuſceptible of one impreſſion 
Track ot as of another; a doctrine which, if true, would go 
near to prove that truth and virtue are no better than 
human contrivances ; or at leaſt that they have nothing 


permanent in their nature, but may be as changeable 
as the inclinations. and capacities of met; and that 


there is no ſuch thing as common ſenſe in the world. 

Surely this is not the doctrine which Mr Locke meant 

to eſtabliſh.” We are ſo thoroughly ſatisfied that it 

is not, that we cannot help wondering how ſuch in- 

ferences could, by a man of learning, genius, and can- 

dour, bedrawn from any thing which is to be found in 
the Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding. 

But the Doctor thinks Mr Locke's “ ſimile af the 
mind to white paper one of the moſt unlucky alluſions 
that could have been choſen ; becauſe the human ſoul, 
when it begins to think, is not extended, nor of a 
white colour, nor incapable of energy, nor wholly 
unfurniſhed with ideas, nor as ſuſceptible of one im- 

preſſion or character as of any other: and it has been 
+]. Uſher, Obſerved by another objector , that “on a ſheet of 
author of White paper you may write that ſugar is bitter; worm- 
Clio. See a wood ſweet 3 fire and froſt in every degree pleaſing 
vol. of Ku- and ſufferable ; that compaſſion and gratitude are baſe ; 
2 treachery, falſehood, and envy, noble ; and that con- 
bh mins tempt is indifferent to us.” | 
vies, Lon= All this is true: but we apprehend it is not to the 
don, 1774. purpoſe. Mr Locke has no where expreſſed himſelf 
1 in ſuch a manner as to lead us to ſuppoſe that he be- 
Objedions lieved the ſoul to be extended or coloured ; or, when it 
zufwered. begins to think,” incapable of energy, and wholly un- 


furniſhed with ideas: but he certainly did believe, that 


it begins not to think the firſt inſtant of its exiſtence, 


urn TICS 
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and that it acquires all the ideas of which it is ever 


poſſeſſed, We may undvubtedly write upon a piece 
of white paper that ſugar is bitter, and that wormwood 
is ſweet; but how the capacity of paper to receive 
the ſymbols. of falſe propoſitions ſhould make Mr 
Locke's compariſon improper or dangerous, we can- 
not comprehend. Mr Uſher indeed ſays, that it is im- 
proper on this account, that no human art or in- 
duſtry is able to make thoſe impreſſions upon the mind : 
in reſpe& of them, the mind diſcovers not a paſſive 
capacity, but refiſts them with the force of fate.” 
Does it indeed? does the mind rejed the idea of ſugar 
or of hitterneſs, of contempt or of indifference ? May 
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not any man have the idea of ſugar and at the ſame 


time the idea of bittorneſs, and compare the one with 
the other in his mind, as well as the word ſugar may 
be written beſide the word bitter, and connected with 
it on the ſame piece of paper? In all this we perceive 


nothing that is impoſſible or even difficult. The mind 


cannot indeed be made to feel that ſugar has the ſame 
taſte with woormwood ; but who ever thought that it 


could? Not Mr Locke, we ſhall be bold to ſay ; nor 
does his ſimile give the ſmalleſt countenance to ſuch an 
abſurdity. - The author of the Eſſay on the Human 
Underſtanding underſtood his ſubject too well to ima- 
zine that either truth or falſhood could be communi- 
cated to paper, or that paper is capable of comparing 
ideas. Paper is capable of receiving nothing but lines 
or figures; and it paſſively receives whatever lines or 
figures we may chooſe to inſcribe on it: yet if a pen 
be carried over it in a circular direction, the figure im- 
preſſed will not be a ſquare ; jult as, to the mind of one 
eating ſugar, the taſte communicated is not that of 
wormwood. : 


On a piece of paper a circle may be deſcribed, and 


cloſe beſide it a ſquare: in like manner an agreeable 


ſenfation may be communicated to the mind, and im- 


mediately afterwards a ſenſation that is diſagreeable. 
Theſe two ſenſations, or the ideas which they leave 


behind them, may be compared together; and it is 
certainly true that no art or induſtry can make them 


appear ſimilar in the mind: but is it not equally true, 


that no art or induſtry can make the circle and the 
ſquare ſimilar on the paper ? 'The paper is ſuſceptible 
of any ſort of plain figures, andthe mind is equally 
ſuſceptible of any ſort of ideas or ſenſations ; but fi- 


gures diflimilar cannot be made to coincide, neither 


can diſcordant ideas be made to agree. Again, one 
may write upon paper, that “a circle # a ſquare,” 
and likewiſe that a circle it not a ſquare;” and 
both theſe propoſitions may be communicated to the 
mind by the organs of ſight or of hearing. The paper 
receives the words expreſſive of the falſe as well as 
thoſe expreſlive of the true propoſition ; and the mind 
receives the ideas and relations ſignified by the one clu- 
ſter of words as well as thoſe ſignified by the other: 
but in the mind the idea of a ſquare is diffrent from 
that of a circle, and on the paper the fgure of a ſquare 
is different from the figure of a circle. The great diffe- 
rence between the mind and the paper is, that he for- 
mer is ccnſcious of its ideas, and percezves their agreement 
or diſagreement ; whereas the paper is a! conſcious of 
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Origin of the Ggures drawa upon it, nor perceives any thing Although the knowledge which we acqure from re- Origin oer 
Ideas and about them. But (till thoſe figures are what they are; i,, be of equal importance, and perhaps of greater Lens aud 
Notions: they either agree or diſagree on the paper, as well as certainty than that which we receive through che me- . 
| the ideas either agree or diſagree in the mind. It is dium of the ſenſes, it comes into the mind at a much - 
| not in the power of the mind to alter the ideas of the later period; both becauls it is impoſſible chat the fa. 
ſquare and the circle, nor in the power of the paper to culties of the mind ſhould operate without materials, 
alter the forms of theſe figures. . 15 and becauſe it is much more difficult to attend to theſe 
It appears then, that the principles of Mr Locke, and operations even while they are going on, chan to hes 
the compariſon by which he illuſtrates them, have no ohjects of ſenſe which ſolicit our attention. It is for : 
mere tendency to ſubvert the difference between truth this reaſon pretty late before children have any no- 
and falſehood, right and wrong, than the paſſiveneſs of tions whatever of the operations of their own minds; 
aper has to ſubvert the difference between a ſtraight and of the greater part of theſe operations the bulk of 
Fo and a crooked, a circle and a ſquare : and with a mankind have no clear or accurate notions during their 
view to eſtabliſh the doctrine of innate ideas and in- Whole lives. On the other Band, every human being 
ſtinctive principles of knowledge, we might with as is fo ſurrounded with bodies, which perpetually and 
much. propriety aſk, Whether it be poſſible to ima», variouſly affect his ſenſes, that a variety of ſenſible ideas 
gine that any mode of manufacture could make paper force an entrance even into the minds of children. In 
of ſuch a nature, as that a pen drawn over it in a cir» order therefore to trace the procedure of the under- 
cular direction would leave the figure of a ſquare ? as ſtanding, and to aſcertain the extent and limits of hu- 
that, . Whether it be poſſible to imagine, that anycourſe man knowledge, it ſhould ſeem that we mull begin with 
of education could ever bring a rational creature to be - conſidering the external ſenſes, that we may diſcover 
lieve that two and two are equal to three??? the manner in which we receive knowledge by means of 
| 14 The mind being thus, as we may ſay, originally them, the objects of that knowledge, and its certainty. 
But ail de- white paper, void of all characters, without ideas or It is to be obſerved, however, that though we conſider 
2 from notions of any kind, the firſt queſtion which we have the mind as poſſeſſed of many parrot taculties, and 
3 to conſider is, Whence and in What manner it derives inquire firſt into the nature of that faculty which we 
ela: the materials of all its knowledge? To this queſtion the conceive to be firlt exerted, this is done merely for the 
only anſwer which can be given is, That it derives them fake of proceeding in cur ſubject with method and per- 
from obſervation and experience; from obſervation, ſpicuity. The mind is one fimple and undivided be- 
either employed upon external objects of ſenſe, or turned ing; and in every mental energy it is the whole mind, 
inwardly upon its own operations. Our ſenſes, conver- and not any part or portion of it, that is energetic. On 
ſant about particular external objects convey into the this account, it is impoſſible to explain even the nature 
mind ſeveral diſtin perceprions ; ſuch as thoſe of colour, of ſenſation and perception to him who knows not what 
Fgure, heat, cold, bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, and all thoſe things is meant by avill and under/flanding ; but to every. ons 
which are uſually called /en/ible qualities, The noticns, who is acquainted with the common import of theſe 
ideas, or whatever elſe they may be called, which are words, and who has read the ſhort ſyſtem. of Logic 
acquired in this manner, may be called ſen/ible #now- inſerted in this Work, we hope that our theory. of 
ledge ; and the ſource of that knowledge is termed perception will be intelligible and convincing. 


enſation. 42 3 | IT Wy . 
: F The other fountain from which experience furniſhes Char. I. Of SzngarIONn and PzxcnPriION, - 

the underſtanding with knowledge, is that attention e 1 N 

which we are capable of giving to the operations ß Sect. I. Of Senfimn. 


our own minds when employed about thoſe ideas Tur Supreme Being, who made us and placed us . 
which were originally ſuggeſted by objects of ſenſe. in this world, has given us ſuch powers of mind as by five or. 
Theſe operations, When the ſoul comes to reflect on he ſaw to be ſuited to our ſtate and rank in his ereation. gans. 
them, furniſh us with a ſet of notions entirely different He has given as the power of perceiving many objects | 
from the ideas of ſenſe; ſuch as the notions of percep- around us: but that power is limited in various ways; 
tion, thinking, doubling, Belicving, reaſoning, knowing, wwil- and particularly in this, that without the organs of the 

ling, and all the ent energies and paſſions of our ſeveral ſenſes we perceive no external object. The 

on minds. Of theſe operations we are always con- ſenſes, as every one knows, are five in number, and each 
ſcious when we are awake; but it requires, as ſhall be communicates its proper ſenſation. It is by the eyes 

ſhown afterwards, no inconfiderable effort to ſet them, alone that we ſee, by the ears that we hear; by the noſe 

as it were, at a diſtance, to reflect on them and conſider that we ſmell, and by the tongue and palate that we 

what they are; but when we have made this effort, taſte; the ſenſe of feeliag or touch is ſpread over the 

we acquire notions as diſtin, and perhaps more im- whole body, for we feel equally by our hands and by 

portant, than thoſe ideas which we receive by the me- our feet, &c. To the powers of perception by the ſenſes 


dium ot the ſenſes. „ it is neceſſary not only that we have all the organs enu- 
Senſation and refleftion then furniſh mankind with merated, but that we have them alſo in a ſoun and na- 
the firſt materials of all their knowledge. The mind tural ſtate. There are many diſorders of the eye which 
ſeems not to have ideas or notions of any kind which cauſe total blindneſs, as well as others which impair 
it did not receive by one of theſe ways. By means of without deſtroying the power of viſion. The ſame 
the ſenſes it perceives external objects; and by that thing is true of the organs of all the other ſenſes. _ 
power which it has of turning its attention upon itſelf, All this is ſo well known from experience, chat it 


it diſcovers the nature and manner of its own opera- needs no proof; but it may be worth while to obſerve, 


WW 
of eu that it is known from experience only f. For any thing 
tion, that we know to the contrary, our Creator might have 
+ Reie's endowed us with thie power of perception by a thouſand 
Eſſays on N of ſenſe, all different from thoſe which we 
the intel poſſeſs : and it is certain that he himſelf perceives 
Jeftual every thing more perfectly than we do without bedily 
Powers iy organs. For it is to be obſerved, that the organs of 


Theſe ors, It is not the eye which fees, nor the ear which hears; 


cans theme theſe are only the organs by which we ſee and hear. 
ſelves not "A man cannot fee” the fatellites of Jupiter but by 
Ps mean$' of a teleſcope, nor hear a low voice but by 
that it is the teleſcope which ſees thoſe ſatellites, or 
the trumpet which hears that voice? Such a concluſion 

- would be (evidently abſurd: It is no leſs abſurd to 

_ conclude that it is the eye which ſees, or the ear which 


2} hears. The teleſcope and the trumpet are artificial 


organs of fight and of hearing, of which the eye and 
the ear are natural organs; but the natural organs fee 
17 and hear as little as the W 90 
Inſtru ? That this is the caſe with reſpect to the eye and the 
ments of ear, is ſo obvious, that, as far as we know, it has never 
ſenſation, - been denied: But with reſpect to the ſenſes of touch, 
taſte, and ſmell, the truth at firſt view appears not ſo 

* Elements evident. A celebrated writer has obſerved , that af - 
of Criti= ter the utmoſt efforts, we find it beyond our power to 
ciſm. conceive the flavour of a roſe to exiſt in the mind: we 
are neceffarily led to conceive that pleaſure as exiſting 

in the noſtrils, along with the impreſſion made by the 


ſult of experiments with reſpect to every feeling of 
taſte, touch, and ſmell. Touch (be ſays), affords the 
moſt ſatisfactory evidence, and philoſophy detects the 
delufion.“ To detect this deluſion requires, indeed, 
no great depth in philoſophy; for it is ſo far from be- 


my true that we are neceffarily led otherwiſe than by 
aſſo 


ciation, of which the laws ſhall be explained af- 


terwards, to'conceive the pleaſure or pain of touch as 


exiſting at that part of our body upon which the im- 
preſſion is made, that, as every man muſt have obſer- 
ved, children previous to experience cannot diſtinguiſh 
the preciſe place of their bodies which is affected by 
the touch of any external object. Nay, we believe it 
will be found upon trial, that if a full grown man, with 
all the experience of age to guide him, be pricked 
with a pin on any part of his body which he has ſel- 
dom handled, and never ſeen, he will-not readily nor 
at firſt put his finger upon the wound, nor even come 
very near to the wound. This, however, he would 
certainly and infallibly do were the ſenſe of touch ne- 
ceſſarily conceived as exiſting at the organ. To theſe 
obſervations objections may perhaps be made, which 
we cannot ſtay to obviate; but the following, we think, 
will admit of none. We appeal to every man who has 
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- means of an ear-trumpet. Does he from this conchade, 


ons of the air are the medium of hearing; and the rays 
of light paſſing from viſible objects to the eye are the 
medium of fight, Theſe are facts known from experi- 
ence to hold univerflly both in men and in brutes. It The brain 
is likewiſe a/law'of our nature perfectly known to all and nerves. 
-who know 0 
| ' tual ſenfatio 
_ .. roſe upon that organ (c); and the ſame will be the re- | 
| them to the brain. 


experienced that particular ſenſation of touch which Of ſenſa- 
Scaliger dignified with the name of a ſixth ſenſe, whe- tion 
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ther whilſt thoſe ſenſations were new to him, he was © 


neceſſarily led to conceive them as exiſting at any par- 
ticular organ. If he was not, it follows undeniably 
that the organs of ſenſation are different from the be- 
ing which is ſentient; that it is not the eye which ſees, 
the ear which | hears, the noſtrils which ſmell, the 


tongue which taſtes, nor any part of the body which 


feels: and that it is by experience that we learn to af. + 
ſociate our ſeveral ſenſations with thoſe organs upon 
which the impreſſions are made. Rn 

It is, however, certain that we receive no ſenſation 


from external objects, unleſs when ſome impreſſion is 
made upon the organ of ſenſe, either by the immedi- 
ate application of the object itſelf, or by ſome medium 
Which paſſes between the object and the organ T. In I Reid's 
two of our ſenſes, viz. touch and taſte, there muſt be 
an immediate application of the object to the organ. 
In the other three the ſenſation is occaſioned by the im- 


Eſſays on 
the Intel- 
lectual 
Powers of 


preſſion of ſome medium paſſing from the object to the Man, and 
organ. The effluvia of bodies drawn into the noſtrils Hartley's 


with the breath are the medium of ſmell; the undulati- Obſervati- 
ons on Man 


18 


neceſſary te 


4. „ Bod, — | wy 
5 thing of anatomy, that in order to ac- — 


ion the impreſſions made upon the external 
organs mitt be communicated to the nerves, and from 
| Firſt, the object, either immedi- 
ately er by ſome medium, makes an impreſſion upon 
the organ; the organ ſerves only as a mediam, by 
which the impreſſion is communicated to the nerves; 


- 


and the nerves ſerve as a medium to carry it on to the 


brain. Here the corporeal part ends; at leaſt we can 
trace it no farther, The reſt is all intellectual. 
The proof of theſe impreſſions upon the nerves and 


brain in ſenſation is this, that from many obſervations 
and experiments it is found, that when the organ of 


any ſenſe is perfectly ſound, and has the impreſſion 


made upon it by the object ever ſo ſtrongly, yet if the 


nerve which ſerves that organ be cut or tied hard, 
there 1s no ſenſation, and it is well known that diſor- 


ders in the brain deprive us of ſenſation, while both 


the organ and its nerve are ſound. 


There is ſufficient reaſon, therefore, to conclude, Proceſs of 
that in ſenſation the object produces ſome change in natufe un 


ſenſatiou, 


the organ; that from the organ the change proceeds 
to the nerve, and from the nerveto the brain. Hence 


it is that we have poſitive ſenſations from negative ob- 


jects, or mere non-entities, ſuch as dartneſs, blackneſs, 
and vacuity. For, ſenſation reſulting from changes in 
the brain, whatever produces any change muſt of 

Tl | | courſe 


CP 


"a ” 


| (c) Another eminent writer thinks on this ſubje& very differently, and in our opinion much more juſtly.— 
66 


2 — 


uppoſe (ſays Dr Reid) a perſon who never had this ſenſe (viz. /mel!) before, to receive it all at once, and 

to ſmell a roſe ; can he perceive any ſimilitude or argreement between the ſmell and the roſe? or indeed between 

it and any other object whatever? Certainly.he cannot. He finds himſelf affected in a new way, he knows 

not why, or from what cauſe. He is conſcious that he is not the cauſe of it himſelf ; but he cannot from the 
nature of the thing determine whether it be cauſed by body or ſpirit ; by ſomething near, or by ſomething at 

a diſtance, He cannot give it a place any more than he can give a place to melancholy or joy: nor can he con- 


ceive it to have any exiſtence but when it is ſmelled.” 


. 
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of Senfa= courſe occaſion a new ſenſation : but it is obvious, 


tion. that the mere abſence of any imptefſion, by the re- 


moval of the object which produced it, muſt as neceſ- 
ſarily cauſe a change in the organ, nerves, and brain, 
as the preſence of a new impreſſion from a new object. 
To theſe changes, or that which immediately produces 
them, we give the name of impreſſions ; becauſe we 


know not how, in a general manner, to expreſs more 


properly any change produced by an external cauſe, 
without ſpecifying the nature of that cauſe. Whe- 
ther it be preſſure, or attraction, or repulſion, or vi- 
bration, or ſomething unknown, for which we have 
no name, ſtill it may be called an impreſſion. 

Sir Iſaac Newton was perhaps the firſt who ſuppo- 
ſed that the rays of light falling upon the bottom of 
the eye excite vibrations in the tunica retina ; and that 
thoſe vibrations being propagated along the ſolid fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, cauſe the actual. 


ſenſation of ſeeing. This hypotheſis was 1 by 


Dr Hartley, applied to the other ſenſes, and ſhewn to 
be at leaſt as probable as any which has yet been in- 
vented to account for the perception of external ob- 
jects by means of the organs of ſenſe. Be this as it 
may, experience informs us, that whatever be the na- 
ture of thoſe impreſſions and changes which are made 
by external objects upon the ſenſes, nerves, and brain, 
we have without them no actual ſenſation, and of 
courſe perceive nothing ab extra. Hence it has been 
ſuppoſed, that the WG is wholly paſſive in ſenſation, 
and that ſenſation is aecefſarily produced by thoſe im- 
preſſions. But this we believe to be a miftake. Every 
man who has been attentive to his own thoughts and 
actions, muſt know inſtances of impreſſions having 
been certainly made upon his organs of ſenſe without 


20 
Tn ſenſation 
che mind 
3s partly 
active. 


producing any ſenſation, or ſuggeſting to his mind the 


perception of the particular objects by which the im- 
preſſions were cauſed. He whoſe mind is intenſely em- 
ployed in any particular purſuit, 'may have his eyes 
open upon an object which he does not ſee; or he may 
not hear the ſound of a clock ſinking within two 
yards of him: Nay, we will venture to affirm, that 
there is hardly one reader of this article to whom ſuch 
abſences of ſenſation have not often occurred. Now, 
as there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the one caſe 
the undulations of the air, cauſed by the ſtriking of 
the clock did not reach his ears, or that in the other 
the rays of light, reflected from the object, did not 
fall upon his eyes, which are open to receive them ; 


the only reaſon which can be aſſigned for his not having, 


in theſe inſtances, had audible and viſible ſenſations, 
is, that his mind was ſo engaged in ſomething elſe as 
not to pay to the vibrations in his brain that attention, 
if we may ſo ſay, without which impreſſions ab extra can 
produce no ſenſation. There are, indeed, ſome impreſ- 
Hons on the organs of ſenſe ſo violent and ſo ſudden, as 
to force themſelves upon the mind however employed. 
Such are thoſe made on the ear by thunder, and on 
the eye by ſtrong light. In theſe caſes, ſenſation is 
involuntary and unavoidable ; whence we conclude, 
not that in ſuch inſtances the mind is paſſive or deſti- 
tute of energy, but that by the violent agitation 
given to the brain, it is rouſed from its reverie, and 
compelled to give attention. It appears, therefore, 
' that in ſenſation the mind exerts ſome kind of energy 
{or in nothing but in the ſentient being itſelf can we 
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every phenomenon in nature. 


Part l. 


ſeek for the cauſe why, when all external cireumſtan- Of Percey- 
ces are the ſame, 2 impreſſions ſometimes pro- tion. 
duce ſenſations and ſometimes not; and that cauſe can 
only be the energy of the mind : what kind 
we pretend not to ſay. 6 
SGacr. II. Of Perception by the Senſes. Ye 
How the correſpondence is carried on between the Difficult to 
thinking principle within us and the material world zceount for 


without us, has always, as Dr Reid obſerves, been — 


found a very difficult problem to thoſe. philoſophers gvjeas. 
who conſider themſelves as obliged to- acconnt for | 


of energy, 


It is, indeed, a pro- 
blem of which we expect not to ſee a complete ſolu- 
tion. A few ſteps beyond the vulgar we may certainly 


go; but the nature of that connection by which the 


mind and body are united, will probably remain for 
ever unknown. One queſtion, however, which. has 
employed much of the attention of philoſophers, both 
ancient and modera, appears to be not wholly unan- 
ſwerable. It is, Whether by means of our ſenſes we 
perceive external objects mediately or immediately; or 


in other words, Whether ſenſation and perception be 


one and the ſame thing, or two things ſucceeding 
each other? On this ſubject, till of late, there appears 
to have been in the main a great uniformity in the ſen- 
timents of philoſophers notwithſtanding their varia- 
tions reſpecting particular points. Of ſome of the 
moſt eminent of them, we ſhall give the opinions as,  _. 
we find them collected by one * who is well acquaint- "> Sons 
ed with their writings, who is thorovghly qualified to on the * 
eſtimate their reſpective merits, and who cannot be tellectual 
ſuſpected of partiality to that theory, which we feel Powers of 
ourſelves compelled to adopt. 8 
*« Plato illuſtrates our manner of perceiving exter- h 
nal objects thus: He ſuppoſes a dark ſubterraneous theſis of 
cave, in which men lie bound in ſuch a manner as that Plato; 
they can direct their eyes only to one part of the cave. 
Far behind there is a light, of which ſome rays come 
over a wall to that part of the cave which is before the 
eyes ef our priſoners. A number of men variouſly em- 
ployed paſs between them and the light, whoſe ſhadows 


2% 
hypo- 


are ſeen by the priſoners, but not their perſons them- 


ſelves. In this manner did that philoſopher conceive, 
that by our ſenſes we perceive not things themſelves, 
but only the ſhadows of things; and he ſeems to have 


borrowed his notions on this ſubject from the diſciples 
of Pythagoras. 


” 


If we make due allowance for Plato's allegorical of Af 
genius, his ſentiments with reſpe& to ſenſation and ftotle ; 
perception correſpond very well with thoſe of the Pe- 
ripatetics. Ariſtotle, the founder of that ſchool, ſeems 

to have thought, that the ſoul conſiſts of two or three 
parts, or rather that we have three ſouls—the vegetable, 

the animal, and the rational. The animal foul he held 

to be a certain form of the body, which is inſeparable 

trom it, and periſhes at death. To this ſoul the ſenſes 
belong: and he defines a ſenſe to be that which is ca- 

pable of receiving the ſenſible forms, or ſpecies of ob- 


jets, without any of the matter of them; as wax re- 


ceives the form of the ſeal without any of its matter. 
Of this doctrine it ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence, 
that bodies are conſtantly ſending forth, in all directions, 
as many different kinds of forms without matter as they 


have different ſenſible qualities. This was ry 
| Y 


Part J. 


« 
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of pereep- ly maintained by the followers of Ariſtotle, though not and the immediate object of the mind, when it ſees Of Percep- 


tion. 


25 5 
Of Male- 


branche; 


object: and thus, according to him, we ſee all things 


as far as we know, taught by himſelf. They diſpu- the ſun, is not the ſun itſelf, but ſomething which is 


tion. 


ted concerning the nature of theſe forms or ſpecies, intimately united to the mind, and is that which he . 


whether they were real beings or nonentities : but of calls an idea. _ | 
matter and form we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak after- Locke ſpeaking of the reality of our knowledge, 
wards. | | ſays: „It is evident the mind knows not things imme- 
« After Ariſtotle had kept poſſeſſion of the ſchools diately, but only by the intervention of the das it has 
for more than a thouſand years, his authority, which of them.” Our knowledge, theretore, according to 
had often ſupplied the place of argument was cal- him, is real only ſo far as there is a conformity be- 
led in queſtion by Lord Bacon and others. Des Car- tween our ideas and the things which they repreſent. 
tes, however, was the firſt philoſopher who, convin- The manner of our perceiving external objects he il- 
ced of the defects of the prevailing ſyſtem, attempted luſtrates by the following ſimilitude: + Methinks the 


26 


Of Locke, 


to form another entirely new: but on the nature of underſtanding is not much unlike a cloſet wholly ſhut 


perception by means of the ſenſes he differs little or from light, with only ſome little opening left, to let 
nothing from thoſe who had preceded him in that de- in external viſible reſemblances or ideas of things with- 
partment of ſcience. He denies, indeed, and refutes · out. Would the pictures coming into ſuch a dark 


by ſolid reaſoning, the doctrine which maintains that room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be 


images, ſpecies, or forms of external objects, come from found upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the 
the objects themſelves, and enter into the mind by the ungerſtanding of a man in reference to all objects of 


avenues of the ſenſes. But he takes it for granted, as fight, and the ideas of them“ He has elſewhere + 
all the old philoſophers had done, that what we im- defined an idea thus: Whatſoe ver the mind perceives © 


mediately perceive muſt be either in the mind itſelf, in itſelf, or is the immediate object of perception, 


* Fſſiy on 


the Und. r= 
itanding, 
book ii. 


or in the brain, to which the mind is immediately pre- thought, or underſtanding, that I call an in; and chap. rr, 


ſent. The impreſſions made upon our organs, nerves, the power to produce any idea in our mind, I call 


Robk ii, 


and brain, can be nothing, according to his philoſo- quality of the ſubject wherein the power is.” He like- chap. 8. 


phy, but various modifications of extenſion, figure, wiſe thinks it “ eaſy to draw this obſervation, that 
and motion. There can be nothing in the brain like the ideas of what he calls primary qualities of bodies, 
ſound or colour, taſte or ſmell, heat or cold. "Theſe are viz. extenſion, ſolidity, figure, and mobility, &c. are re- 
ſenſations in the mind, which, by the laws of the ſemblances of theſe qualities as they really exiſt in the 
union of the ſoul and body, are raiſed on occaſion body themſelves.” “ | 

of certain traces in the brain; and although he ſome- This unguarded expreſſion which affirms that ideas 
times gives the name of ideas to theſe traces, he does in the mind are the reſemblances of external things, has 


not think it neceſſary that they ſhonld be perfectly like brought upon Mr Locke much undeſerved ridicule. 


the things which they repreſent, any more than that That on this and other occaſions he uſes the word ih 


words and ſigns ſhould reſemble the things which they with too great latitude, and that he often confounds 
ſignify. Ni | | ideas with ſenſations, and even with the cauſes of ſen- 
According to this ſyſtem it would appear, that ſation, muſt be admitted by his warTefſt admirers : but 
we perceive not external objects diredly by means of we believe, that by an attentive reader, who peruſes 
our ſenſes; but that theſe objects, operating either me- his whole work, and compares ſuch paſſages as are ob- 
diately or immediately upon the organs of ſenfe, and ſcure with thoſe which are clearer, his meaning may 
they again upon our nerves and brain, excite in the always be diſcovered, and with reſpect to ſerifation and 
mind certain ſenſations ; whence we infer the exiſtence perception will generally be found juſt. That by call- 
of external objects from our ſenſations of which they ing the ideas of primary qualities reſemblances of the 
are the cauſe. Perception of external objects, there- qualities themſelves, he meant nothing more than that 
fore, According to Des Cartes, is not one ſimple ori- bodies in all poſſible ſtates impreſs the ſenſes, nerves, 
ginal act of the mind, but may be reſolved into a pro- and brain, in ſuch a manner as to produce in the mind 
ceſs of reaſoning from effects to cauſes.” 
The dodrines of Malebranche, Locke, and Hartley, ſions there is an infeparable, though unknown, connec- 
reſpecting perception, differ not eſſentially from that tion, is evident from the account which he gives of the 
of Des Cartes. Malebranche, indeed, ſuppoſes, that manner of perception. © Our ſenſes (ſays he), con- 
external objects are not themſelves the cauſes of per- verſant about particular ſenſible objects, do convey 


ception; but that the Deity, being always preſent to into the mind ſeveral diſtin& perceptions of things, 


our minds more intimately than any other being, does, according to thoſe various ways in which theſe ob- 
upon occaſion of the impreſſions made upon our or- jects affect them: and thus we come by thoſe ideas 
gans of fenſe, diſcover to us, as far as he thinks pro- we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, foft, hard, bitter, 
per, and according to fixed laws, his own ideas of the feveet, and all thofe which we call ſenſible qualities: 


which when I ſay the ſenſes convey into the mir.d, I 


in God, cr in the divine ideas. He agrees, however, 
with Des Cartes and the ancient philoſophers, in con- 
ſidering it as a truth which it is impoſſible to que- 
ſtion, that we perceive not the objects without us, the 
ſan, moon, and ſtars, &c. becauſe it is not likely that 


the ſoul fallies out of the body, and takes a walk, as it 


were, —_— the heavens to contemplate theſe ob- 
jets. She ſees them not therefore by themſelves ; 


mean they from external objects convey into che mind 
what produces thoſe perceptions.” And as bodies can 
act only by impulſe, he adds, that“ thoſe perceptions 
can be produced only by an impreſſion made upon the 


certain ſenſations : between which and thoſe impreſ- 


ſenſes, and ſome motion thence continued by our nerves 


to the brain or ſeat of perception.” 
Dr Hartley was the pupil of Locke and Newton, 
and has, in a more ſatisfactory manner than all who 
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rien. the material part of the proceſs of perception. His 
principles we ſhall have occaſion, during the courſe 
of the article, to develope pretty fully, For our pre- 


ſent purpoſe it is ſufficient to ſay, that all his obſer- 


vations and arguments evidently ſuppoſe, that nothing 
diſtant from the mind can be perceived in the imme- 
diate act of ſenſation ; but that the apparently imme- 
diate perception of external objects is an inſtance of 
a2 <carly and deep-rooted aſſociation. F 
Of Hume. In this ſentiment Mr Hume agrees with his prede- 
ceſſors; but he obſcures his philoſophy, and miſleads 


his reader, by confounding ſenſations with the impreſ- 


lions from which they proceed. © Every one (ſays 
+ Inquiry he *) will allow, that there is a conſiderable difference 
concerning between the perceptions of the mind, When a man 


pag feels the pain of exceſſive heat, or the pleaſure of mo- 


. 15 3. memory this ſenſation or anticipates it by his imagina- 
tion.” The leſs forcible and lively of theſe perceptions 
he with great propriety calls ideas; but it is either 
through wilſul perverſeneſs, or confuſion of intellect, 
that he chooſes to call the others imprgſſio 
and perception are cauſed by mpreſſisns ; but they are 
no more impreſſions themſelves, than the pam occa- 
ſioned by the ſtroke of a bludgeon is the ſtroke itſelf, 
or the bludgeon with which it was ſtruck, But more 
29 of this afterwards. . h 

Agreement, Thus far, then, that we perceive not external ob- 
ol philoſo- jects direfly, but infer their exiſtence from certain 


105. ee ſenſations excited in our minds by the operation of 


of it. theſe objects upon our ſenſes, nerves, and brain, ſeems 


| to have been the opinion of every philoſopher from 
+ See Mo- * a 
ſucim'sedi. Pythogoras + to Mr Hume. For an opinion ſo uni- 
tion of Cud- verſal, and at the ſame time ſo contrary to the perſua- 
worth's In- ſiou of the multitude, ſome cogent reaſon mult have 


| teiledlual been aſſigned. That reaſon has been given by many 
NL philoſophers, but by none with greater perſpicuity 


opinions of than the late Dr Porterfield in his eſſay concerning the 
the philoſo- Motion of the eyes. © How body ads upon mind, 
phersof an- or mind upon body (ſays he), I know not; but this 
tiquity are J am very certain of, that nothing can act, or be ated 
more jaith= upon, where it is not: and therefore our mind can 


A ama never perceive any thing but its own proper modifica- 
any other tions and the various ſtates of the ſenſorium to which 
work with it is preſent. So that it is not the external ſun and 
which we moon, which are in the heavens, that our mind per. 


are dC- > = — . . | 
; ives, but only their image or repreſenta preſ- 
quainted. cee VR NINNE: 90 age OT repreienratian impreſ- 
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ot Percep- had preceded or have ſince followed him, explained 


derate warmth, and when he afterwards recals to his 


ns. Senſation. 


| „ Part I. 
ſed on the ſenſorium. How the ſoul of a ſeeing man Of Percep- 
ſees thoſe images, or how it receives thoſe ideas from tion. 
ſuch agitations in the ſenſorium I know not; but !! 
am ſure it can never perceive the external bodies them- 
ſelves to which it is not preſent.” . RUS 

This reaſoning appears to have force; and per- 
haps, the unanimgps agreement of thinking men in all 
ages. has ſtill greater force : yet the doctrine which 
prevailed ſo long, and which to Locke appeared ſo 
evident as to need no proof, has been lately called in 
queſtion by ſome eminent philoſophers of England; 
who, though they allow that we cannot perceive ex- 
ternal objects but by means of the ſenſes, yet affirm, 
that they are the objects themſelves which we. per- 
ceive directly; and that in perception there is no 


aſſociation which can be reſolved into a proceſs of rea- | 


ſoning from ſenſations the effects, to external objects 
the cauſes. Dr Reid, who was perhaps the firſt, and 
is unqueſtionably the ableſt of this claſs of philoſophers, 
has expreſſed himſelf on the ſubject as follows, 
« Tf we attend to the act of of our mind which we 
call the perception of an external object of ſenſe, we 
ſhall find it in theſe three things: it, Some concep- 
tion or notion of the object perceived. Secondly, A 
ſtrong and irreſiſtible conviction and belief of its pre- 
ſent exiſtence. And, thirdly, That this conviction 
and belief are immediate, and not the effect of reaſon- + 
ing 4. To the firſt and ſecond of thele propoſitions, , ꝑffays on 
we are perſuaded that Des Cartes and Locke would the lutel- 
readily have aſſented; nor do we imagine that they lectual 
would have denied the third, had the author allowed Powers cf 
that this ſtrong. and irreſiſtible conviction is the con- 18 Bly 
ſequence of an early and deep-rooted affociation re- © 
ſolvable into a proceſs of reaſoning. This, however, 
the learned profeſſor does not allow; for he repeated- 
ly affirms, that it is inſtinctive and original, and that 
« the conſtitution of our power of perception deter- 
mines us to hold the exiſtence of what we diſtinctly 
perceive as a firſt principle, from which other truths 
may be deduced, but it is deduced from none.“ 
With this view of the matter, he could with no pro- 
priety attempt to ſupport his own opinion by argu- 
ment but to the reaſonings of Dr Porterfield and 
others in defence of the — theory, he replies 
in the following words : That nothing can ad im- 
mediately where it is not, I think muſt be admit- 
ted (v); for I agree with Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
power without ſubſtance is inconceivable. It is a 
- conſe- 


* — Am. 


(v) One of the moſt celebrated of Dr Reid's followers thinks otherwiſe. © That no diſtin& ſubject can act 
upon the mind, is a propoſition (ſays Lord Kames) which undoubtedly requires evidence; for it is not inſtinc- 
tively certain: And, therefore, till the propoſition be demonſtrated, every man may without ſeruple rely upon 
the conviction of his ſenſes, that he hears and ſees things at a diſtance.” But his Lordſhip ought to have 
known, that Locke and Berkeley, the two philoſophers whom he was cembating, have no where called in 
queſtion the conviction of their ſenſes. They do not, indeed, admit, that the external organs are themſelves 
percipient, or that by means of them the mind can immediately perceive diſtant objects; but they have no 
where denied that through the medium of them the mind comes to the knowledge of external exiſtence. And 
the reaſons which they aſſign for this twofold opinion are, that in perception they experience action or the 
effects of action, which is not their own ; and that it is an intuitive truth that nothing can act where it is 
not preſent, © But admitting (ſays his Lordſhip) that no being can act but where it is, is there any thing 
more {imple or more common, than the acting upon ſubjects at à diſtance by intermediate means? This holds 

in fact with reſpect both to ſeeing and hearing.” It certainly does, and with reſpect to the other ſenſes like- 
wiſe; but it is the very thing for which Locke and Berkeley would have contended, had any man in their 
days preſumed to call it in queſtion, It is the very foundation of their ſyſtem ; and if it be granted, nothing 
can be more evident than that external exiſtence is not the immediate object of perception. See Appendix 10 
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This does not appear ſelf· evident, nor have I ever met 
t Eſſays on with any proof A | s 


| the Intel- 
leual 
Powers 0 
Man, El- 
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1 
We think 
unſucceſs- 


fully ; and 


immediately where the agent is not preſent : let this, 


cluſive, it is farther neceſſary, that when we perceive 
objects, either they act upon us, or we act upon them. 


Of the profundity of Dr Reid's underſtanding, we 
have the moſt firm conviction; nor is there any meta- 
phyſician, ancient or modern, from whom we differ 
with greater reluctance: but we cannot help thinking 
this a very raſh aſſertion, as his own works appear 
to us to afford complete proof, that, in preception, 
the mind both acts and is acted upon. Let us attend 
however to the reaſons which, on this occaſion, in- 
duce. him to think, that in preception there is no ac- 
tion either of the object on the mind or of the mind 
on the object. TY d 1 

« When we ſay, that one being acts upon another, 
we mean, that ſome power of force is exerted by the 
agent, which produces, or has a tendency to produce, 
a change in the thing ated upon. If this be the 
meaning of the phraſe, as I conceive it is, there ap- 


pears no reaſon for aſſerting, that in preception, ei- 


ther the object acts upon the mind or the mind upon 
the object. An object, in being perceived, does not 
act at all. I perceive the walls of the room where 
I fit ; but they are perfectly inactive, and therefore 
act not upon the mind. To be perceived, is what lo- 
gicians call an external denomination, which implies 


neither action nor quality in the object percei- 


ved.“ 


This laſt ſentence we pretend not to underſtand. 
Subſtance without qualities is to us inconceivable, and 


certainly is no object of perception; for Dr Reid 


himſelf has told us, and told us truly, that “the ob- 
jects of preception are the various qualities of bodies.“ 


That an object in being perceived does not act at all, 


is directly contrary to what the ingenious author has 


taught us, both in his Inquiry and in his Eſayr, viz. 
that © it is a law of our nature that we perceive not 


external objects, unleſs cer tain impreſſions be made by 
the object upon the organ, and by means of the or- 
gan upon the nerves and brain;“ for if the external 


object m being perceived make impreſſions, it is cer- 


tainly not true that it acts not at all. It is indeed 
readily acknowl:dged, that when one perceives the 
walls of the room where he fits, theſe walls do not 
act immediately upon the organs of ſight ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow that they are perfectly inac- 
tive: for it is known to all mankind, that from every 
point of the wall which is ſeen, rays of light are re- 
flected to the eye; that thoſe rays make upon the re- 
tina tunica an impreſſion, which is conveyed by the 
optic nerve to the brain; and that this impreſſion on 
the brain is one of the immediate cauſes of viſion. 


In what farticu/ar manner it cauſes viſion, we ſhall ne- 


ver be able to diſcover, till we know more of the laws 
which unite mind and body, and by which one of 
theſe is qualified to act upon the other; but becanſe 
we know not the manner of this operation, to afhrm 
that there is no operation at all, ſeems to be as abſurd 
as it would be to aſfirm, becauſe we perceive no neceſ- 
ſary connection between a ſtroke and the ſenſation of 
ſound, that the ſound of a muſical ſtring is not cau- 
Vor. XI, SH bs 
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ot Percep- conſequence of this, that nothing can be ated upon 


ne 
ſed by the ſtroke of a plectrum. That God might 


have given us powers of perception of a different kind 
therefore, be granted, To make the reaſoning con- 


from thoſe which we poſſeſs, there can be no doubt; 
but with what we might have been, we have no con- 
cer. As we are, we know perfectly that the eye is 


be ſeen: we know alſo, that the retina and optic 
nerves are equally neceſſary ; becauſe if they be diſor- 
dered, viſion is ſtill wanting: we know likewiſe, that 
the brain is neceſſary to all perception ; becauſe when 
it is diſordered, thinking either entirely ceaſes or is 
proportionably diſturbed. And, laſtly, we are not 
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an inſtrument of viſion, becauſe without it nothing can 


more certain of our own exiſtence, than that ad 


perception takes not place hut when the object makes 
an impreſſion upon ſome organ of ſenſe: for when 
no rays of light fall upon the eye, we ſee nothing ; 
when no ſapid body is applied to the tongue and pa- 
late, we taſte nothing ; and if we could be removed 
from every thing ſolid, we would feel nothing. Theſe 
are concluſions which cannot be controverted. They 
are admitted equally by the philoſopher and by the 
plain unlettered man of common ſenſe ; nor are they 
rendered one whit leſs certain by our not being able 
to go a ſtep farther, ſo as to diſcover in what manner 
the brain or the affections of it can be the immediate 
inſtrument of ſenſation and perception. For (as Dr 
Reid, in the ſpirit of true philoſophy, obſerves 1), © in 
the operations of mind. as well as in thoſe of bodies, 


we mult often be fatisfied with knowing that certain FL 


things are connected and invariably follow one ano- 
ther, without being able to diſcover the chain that 
goes between them. It is to ſuch connections that 
we give the name of /aws of nature and when we ſay 
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that one thing produces another by a law of nature, 


this ſignifies no more, but that one thing which we 
call in popular language the cauſe, is conſtantly and 
invariably followed by another which we call the ef- 
ect; and that we know not how they are connec- 
ted.” „ | 
In the preceding ſection we have obſerved, that in 
ſenſation the mind exerts ſome energy : ard therefore, 
as on every hypotheſis perception 1s a conſequence of 
ſenſation, it follows, that in preception the mind 
cannot be wholly inactive. 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, ſeems to affirm that it 
is. I ſee no reaſon (ſays he) to believe, that in per- 


ception the mind acts upon the object. To perceive 


an object is one thing, to act upon it is another: Nor 
is the laſt at all included in the firſt. To ſay that I 
act upon the wall, by looking at it, is an abuſe of lan- 
guage, and has no meaning.” This is indeed tiue: 
it would be-a great abuſe of language to ſay, that by 
looking at the wall a man acts upon it; but we do not 
believe that any man ever ſaid or ſuppoſed ſuch a 
thing. The philoſophers whoſe opinion he is com- 
bating, might argue in this mar ner. We are conſci- 
ons that in perception the mind is active; nothing can 
act immediately where it is not; the mind cannot act 
immediately upon external exiſtence: external exiſt- 
ence, thereſore, is not the immediate object of that 
energy which is exerted in perception. As Dr Reid 
affirms that external exiſtence is the immediate object 
of perception, he muſt deny the firſt propoſition in 
this argument; for / it be granted, as we have juſt 
ſeen that in his reply to Dr Porterfield he admits che 


3 Q ſecond 


Dr Reid, in his eſſays on 
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Ol Percep- ſecond, the laws of reaſoning will compel him to ad- 
tien. mit the third. To ſay, that in perception the mind 
acts not upon external! objects, is a truth in which all 
mankind are agreed; and it is the very principle from 

which his antagoniſts infer, that the conviction of the 

preſent exiſtence of external objects is not an original 

and inſtinctive conſequence of ſenſation, but an early 

and deep-rooted aſſociation which may be reſolved 

into a proceſs of reaſoning. His meaning, therefore, 

muſt be, that in perception the mind odr not at all: 

but this is directly contrary to his definition of per- 
ception, which he calls an Aer of the mind: it is like- 

wiſe contrary to this theory of perception, as it is de- 

tailed in the Inguiry into the Human Mind on the prin- 

ciples of Common Senſe. We are there taught, with equal 
elegance and perſpicuity, * that an impreſſion made by 

an external obje& upon the organ, nerves, and brain, 

is followed by a ſenſation, and that this ſenſation is 
followed by the preception of the object.“ 
likewiſe taught, that “ although the Peripatetics had 


no good reaſon to ſuppoſe an active and paſſive intel- 


lect, they yet came nearer the truth, in holding the 
mind to be, in ſenſation, partly paſſive and partly ac- 
tive, than the moderns in affirming it to be purely paſ- 
ſive. Senſation, imagination, memory, and judgment, 
have by the vulgar, in all ages, been conſidered as acts 
of the mind. The manner in which they are expreſ- 
ſed in all languages thows this : for when the mind is 
much employed in them, we ſay, it is very active; 
whereas, if they were impreſſions only, we ought to ſay 
that the mind is very paſſive.“ All this is undeni- 
able; but if ſenſation neceſſarily precede perception, 
and if in ſenſation the mind be active, what becomes 
of the aſſertion, that in perception it acts not ar all? 
Indeed we may appeal to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, whether any thing can be perceived without 
| ſome mental energy of the percipient. Yor when the 
impreſſions made on the external ſenſes are faint, in 
order to be conſcious of them an evident exertion is 
requiſite, not of the organ only, but alſo of the mind, 
as in perceiving very remote objects and ſounds ; but 
when the impreſſions are ſtronger, the perception is 
involuntary and unavoidable, as has been already ex- 

plained in the preceding ſection. | | 
Therefore It being thus certain that in perception the mind 
the old the- both acts and is acted upon, and it being univerſally 
ory of per- acknowledged that nothing can act where it is not, 
ba to we feel ourſelves compelled to admit with the Carte- 
redo Fig, Hans, that in perception the conviction of the preſent 
- exiſtence of external objects is not original and inſtinc- 
tive, but the conſequence of an early and unavoidable 
aſſociation of certain ſenſations with the cauſes which 
produce them. In this opinion we are ſtill more con- 
firmed by the well-known fact, that particular preſ- 
fures upon the organ, nerves, and brain, excite not 
only ſenſations, but even perceptions of objects appa- 
rently external, when no ſuch objects are within the 
& Hart- Teach of our ſenſes, Thus p, if a man in the dark 
ley's Ob- preſs either corner of his eye with his finger, he will 
fervations ſee a circle of colours like thoſe in the ek of a 
on Man. peacock's tail, though no ſuch external object be be- 
fore him, and though the room be ſo dark that no- 
thing external could poſſibly be ſeen. Again, if a 
burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle, with 
gyrations continually repeated, the whole circumfe- 
rence of the eircle will at once appear on fire, though 
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it is certain that there can be really on fire hut one Of Percey 


portion of that circumference, equal in length to the 
diameter of the coal. Theſe are facts known to all 
mankind ; and they are perfectly irreconcileable with 
the ſuppoſition, that the perception of external objects 


tion. 
— nnd 


by the ſenſe of fight is original and inſtinctive; but 


they are at once accounted tor, if it be true that rays 


of light falling from external objects upon the retina 
tunica agitate the optic nerves and brain, and that ſuch 


agitations excite ſenſations in the mind which experi- 
ence has taught us to refer to external objects, as, un- 
der God, their ultimate cauſe. 

But though we have declared ourſelves to be in this 
inſtance Carte ſians, we do not admit all the abſurdi- 
ties which have ſometimes been imputed to that ſy- 
ſtem of perception. We do not believe that external 
objects are perceived by means of images of them in 


the mind or the brain; nor do we think that Des 


Cartes or Locke has any where affirmed that they are, 
otherwiſe than by aa expreſſion obviouſly figurative, 
denoting, not that the actual ſhapes of things are de- 
lineated in the brain or upon the mind, but only that 


impreſſions of ſome kind or other are conveyed to the 


brain by means of the organs of ſenſe and their cor- 
reſponding nerves ; and that between thoſe impreſſions 


and the ſentations excited in the mind, there is a real, 
and in our preſent ſtate a neceſſary, though unknown, 


connection. | 7 
_ Upon the whole, we think that there is good evi- 


= Is. 
That theo 


dence for believing, that in perception the proceſs of ry fairly 


nature is as follows: F:rf, If the object be not in con- 
tact with the organ of ſenſe, there muſt be ſome me- 


ſtated, and 


dium which paſſes between them; as, in viſion, the rays 


of light; in hearing, the vibrations of elaſtic air; and 
in imelling, the effluvia of the body ſmelled ; otherwite 
we have neither ſenſation nor perception. Secondly, 
There muſt be ſome action or impreſſion upon the or- 


gan of ſenſe, either by the immediate application of 


the object, as in the two ſenſes of touch and taſte ; or 
by the medium that goes between them, as in the 
other three ſenſes. Thirdly, The nerves which go 
from the brain to the organ, muſt receive ſome im- 
preſſion by means of that which was made upon the 
organ ; and by means of theſe nerves that impreſſion 
mult be carried to the brain. Fourthly, The Impreſ- 
ſion made upon the organ, nerves, and brain, rouſes 
the dormant energy of the mind ; and this double ac- 
tion of the mind and the object produces a ſenſation. 
And, /atly, As we know by experience that the mind 
alone cannot by an exertion of its own produce one 
ſenſation, and are intuitively certain that nothing 
can be begin to exiſt without a cauſe, we infer from 
the exiſtence of any new ſenſation the exiſtence of 
ſome other cauſe than the internal energy of the mind, 
from which that ſenſation proceeds; and this cauſe 
experience teaches us to be the external object. This 


proceſs is carried on ſo rapidly, and the ſeveral parts of 


it, by being continually repeated, are ſo cloſely aſſoci- 
ated, that except by a reflex act of the mind we di- 


ſtinguiſh them not from one another, and therefore we 3 to 


denominate the whole perception. 


differ little 


It is with extreme diffidence that we advance a doc- from Dr 
trine which Dr Reid has controverted: but he differs Reid 5 


from us only in the laſt tage 5 of the proceſs, where 


he ſuppoſes ſenſation and perception to be two ſimple che Huna 
Yet he ſometimes Mind, ach 
expreſſes edi p.33 


and independent acts of the mind. 


§ See In- 


uiry into 
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nal objects is rather the reſult of experience that an 
inſtinctive perſuaſion, Thus ſpeaking of the percep- 
6 Eſſays on tion which we have in ſmelling a roſe, he ſays p, 
the intel - © Perception has always an external object, and the 
lectual object of my perception in this caſe is that quality in 
Powers the roſe which I diſcern by the ſenſe of ſmell. Obſer- 
| Co ving that the agreeable ſenſation is raiſed when the 
— 15, roſe is near and ceaſes when it is removed, I am led 
aud 21, by my nature [we think by experience would have been 
more proper] to conclude ſome quality to be in the 
roſe, which is the cauſe of this ſenſation. This 
quality in the roſe is the object perceived; and that ac 
of my mind, by which I have the conviction and be- 
lief of this quality, is what in this caſe I call percep- 
tion.“ Again (he ſays) that “three of our ſenſes, 
viz, ſmell, taſte, and hearing, originally give us only 
certain ſenſations, and a conviction that thoſe ſenſa- 
tions are occaſioned by ſome external object. We 
ive a name to that quality of the object by. which it 
is fitted to produce ſuch a ſenſation, and connect that 
quality with the object and with its other qualities. 
Thus we learn, that a certain ſenſation of ſmell is 
produced by a roſe; and that quality in the roſe by 
which it is fitted to produce this ſenſation we call 
the ſmell of the 65 Here it is evident that the ſen- 
ſation is original. The perception that the roſe has 
that quality which we call its ſmell, is acquired.” | 
To this doctrine no Carteſian could poſſibly ob- 
jet; for it is the very account which Des Car- 
tes himſelf would have given of perception by the 
organ of ſmell, as it reſolves ſuch a perception 
into an early aſſociation between a certain ſen- 
ſation and that external quality from which we 
know by experience that the ſenſation proceeds. 
Indeed the excellent author repeatedly affirms, that 
every different perception is conjoined with a ſenla- 
tion which 1s proper to it; and that the one is the 
ſign, and the other the thing ſignified. He likewiſe 
 *Fſhys on doubts “, whether children, from the time that they 
the \ntel- begin to uſe their ſenſes, make a Jiſtintion between 
laual things which are only conceived or imagined, and 
7 things which really exiſt, But if the conviction 
of the preſent exiſtence of external objects were in 
perception inſlindive, we cannot ſee how there could 
be room for ſuch a doubt: for the mere ſenſes of chil- 
dren are as perfect as thoſe of full grown men; and 
they know well the difference between actually ſuck- 
ing their nurſes and only thinking of that operation, 
though they be not capable of expreſſing that diffe- 
rence in language. | . 
36 But if in perception our conviction of the preſent 
Both theo- exiſtence of external objects be not inſtinctive, what, 
ries afford it may be aſked, is the evidence that ſuch objects real- 
Kh ly exilt? This queſtion we fhall partly anſwer in the 
tar ten. following ſection, and more completely when we 
thin, exiſt, come to examine Berkeley's theory of the non- exiſt- 
beſides the ence of matter: but from what has been ſaid already, 


E it is fufficiently evident, that every ſenſation compels 
the ſen- ; | 
tiou. | 


LE TAPTHYS1GC £ 
| of Percep- expreſſes himſelf, as if he 5 as we do, that in us to believe in the preſent exiſtence of ſomething Objects of 
perception the belief of the preſent exiſtence of exter- different from ourſelves, as well as from our ſenſa- 
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tions. 
| SECT. III. Of the Oljef?s of each Senſe reſpectively. 


 HituzrTo we have conſidered ſenſation and per- Touch, the 
ception in general, and ſhown that is not by inſtinct ſenſe by 
that we perceive the exiſtence of external objects. which we 
This will appear more clearly, if we can aſcertain the Perce“ 
. ; ; : heat and 
preciſe nature of that information which each ſenſe 
L . : 7” cold, &c. 
affords us: and in order to this, we ſhall begin with 
the ſenſe of touch, not only becauſe, it is that which is 
certainly firſt exerciſed, but alſo becauſe there is a 
meaning in which all the others may be reſolved into it. 38 
By means of touch we perceive many things; of The nature 
which the chief are, heat and cold, hardneſs and ſott- of heat and 
neſs, roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, extenſion, figure, ſo- cold, which 
lidity, and motion. Of theſe perceptions, ſome are * 7 
immediate; and others, as we are perſuaded, early aſſo- 7... 1. 
2 8 . A mediately. 
ciations, which may be reſolved into a proceſs of rea- 


ſoning. The perceptions of heat and cold are imme- 


diate. When a perſon for the firſt time in his life ap- 
proaches the fire, he feels heat; and when he is firſt 
expoſed to the froſt, he feels cold. What are heat. 
and cold, and where do they reſide? They are obvi- 
ouſly the reverſe of each other; but are they external 
objects or mere ſenſations in the mind? They are un- 
doubtedly ſenſations which have no exiſtence but when 
they are felt. To every man not altogether a ſtranger to 
theſe ſpeculations, this propoſition is ſelt· evident; but to 
the bulk of the people it appears an extravagant para- 
dox. To make it plain, however, to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that at a certain di- 
ſtance the fire has no perceptible influence upon any 
perſon ; if that diltance be leſſened, we feel an agree- 
able warmth ; approach a little nearer, and the wamth - 
becomes diſagreeable; and till nearer, it will riſe to 
pain. No man ſuppoſes the paia inflicted by a ſword 


to exiſt in the ſword, or any where elſe but in a ſen- 


tient being : It is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe pain to 
exiſt in fire, or any where elſe but in a ſentient 
being. But that which at one diſtance is rain, 
at another is only agreeable warmth ; and ſince warmth 
and pain are only different degrees of the ſame feel- 
ing, it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe the one as the 
other in the fire. What then is the object of ſenſe 
when we feel heat? There is obviouſly no object be- 
yond the preſent ſenſation. | | 
But has the ſenſation of heat no cauſe independent AG. 

of un? Undoubtedly it has, and experience teaches us ternal cau- 
that the cauſe is in the fire. We know that we can- ſes. 
not produce the ſenſation of heat in ourſelves by any 
mental energy of our own; and we are intuitively cer- 
tain, that nothing can begin to exiſt without ſome 
cauſe. A man on the top of a mountain covered with 
ſnow, may imagine or remember what he felt when in 
the neighbourhood of fire, and thus have in his mind 
what is called an idea of heat ; but that idea will not 
warm him (z) like the actual ſenſation, which no ex- 
ertion of his own can in ſuch circumſtances produce. 


(K) Who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a fealt ? 


3 1 2 When 


Or wallow naked in December's ſnow, 


By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat? 


Oh no ! the apprehenſion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe. 
K. Ricnaaod II. 
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Objeds of When he leaves the mountain, however, and ap- 


proaches the fire, he feels the ſenſation actually pro- 


duced, and produced as often as he makes the experi- 
ment. He is, thereſore, under the neceſſity of infer- 
ring, that in the fire there is ſome power or quality 
which, acting either mediately or immediately upon 
his ſenſe of touch, excites the feeling which is called 
beat. What that power is, we ſhall perhaps never be 
able to diſcover ; but it is ſelf-evident, that it is net- 


| ther heat nor the reſemblance of heat, though in vul- 


gar language it is known by that name. 


| The ſame reaſoning holds good with reſpect to 
cold. There is at certain times, and in certain coun- 


tries, ſome power in the air which congeals water and 
cauſes cold; but that power is as different from the 


ſenſation of cold, as the power of fire is different from 


40 


the ſenſation of heat, or the point of a ſword from a 


fleſh wound. | 
The per- 


By the ſenſe of touch we perceive extenſion, figure, 


ceptioas of and ſolidity, &c. but we do not perceive them imme; 


extenſion 
and figure, 
&c. not im- 
med:ate. 


diately as we perceive heat and cold; for extenſion, fi- 
gure, and ſolidity, are not ſenſations. "Thoſe percep- 
tions mult then be acquired; and more clearly to, aſ- 
certain the manner in which we acquire them, let us 
ſuppoſe a man from his birth deſtitute of the ſenſe of 
ſight and the power of local motion, but poſſeſſed of 
intellect and every other faculty which we enjoy 
Such a perſon, it is obvious, would be capable of every 
ſenſation and perception which 1s original to us, except 
the perception of colours ; but we doubt whether 1t 
would be poſſible to give him perceptions of extenſion, 
figure, and ſolidity. Let us try: and as he cannot 
move a ſingle limb or member of himſelf, let as ſup- 


poſe a ſolid ſubſtance of ſmall dimenſions to be gently 


preſſed againſt any part of his body; what would ſuch 


preſſure communicate to him? We think it could com- 


municate nothing but a new ſenſation, to which, as it 


is neither pleaſing nor painful, no name has hitherto 


been given, except the general one of feeling. This 
ſenſation he would not know whether to refer to an 
external or internal cauſe ; or rather he would have no 
notion whatever of an external caule, though he would 
at the ſame time be conſcious that the new ſenſation 
was Hot excited by any energy of his own will. Were 
the preſſure to be gradually encreaſed till it roſe to 
pain, our blind man would ſtill be conſcious of nothing 


but a ſenſaticn, which could not lead him to the no- 


tion of extenſion, figure, or ſolidity, becauſe mere 
ſenſations cannot be conceived as either ſolid or ex- 
tended, Let us next ſuppoſe the preſſure to be ap- 
plied ſucceſſively to different parts of his body ; he 
would now indeed be conſcious of ſucceſſive ſenſations, 
but he could not aſſign to them either extenſion or 


place for it has been already ſhewn that the external 


parts of the body are not themſelves ſentient ; and it 
{hall be ſhewn afterwards, that to a man who has never 
perceived motion, place is abſolutely inconceivable. 
Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe the dimenſions of the preſſing 
ſubſtance to be greatly enlarged : what would then fol- 
low? nothing, we apprehend, but an increaſe of pain: 
for though the whole body were preſſed ab extra, the 
preſſure could affect the individual being which is 


ſentient, not more extenſively, but only more vio- 


lently. It appears, therefore, that a man blind from 


bis birth, and deſtitute of the power of local mo- 


different degrees of force. 


tion, could never be made to perceive: extenſion, fi- 
ß bs. Boland tas 
Let us now ſuppoſe this man to receive by a miracle 
the uſe of his limbs, and to be ſuddenly prompted, by 
{ome inſtinctive impulſe, to ariſe. and walk. 80 long 
as he met with no obſtacle in his way, he would not, 
we apprehend, acquire by this exerciſe any corre& no- 
tions of extenſion or figure; but were a ſtone or log 
of wood of conſiderable dimenſions to be laid zcrots 
his uſual walk, the caſe would. ſoon be altered. He 
would feel himſelf interrupted in his courſe, ard he 
would at the. ſame time recognize his wonted ſenſa- 
tions of touch. After being twice or thrice thus in- 
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terrupted he would learn from experience that that in- 


terruption or reſiſtance proceeded. from the fame 


cauſe which in this inſtance communicated to him the 


ſenſation of feeling; and were he to run his hand along 
the ſurface of a log or ſtone, he would perceive the 
reſiſtance and ſenſation. continued. As every effect 
muſt have an adequate cauſe, this continued reſiſtance 
would compel him to. believe the continuity of ſome- 
thing external in every direction in which he felt his 


hand reſiſted; but ſuch continuity of being is all that 


is meant by the word extenſion. At the very ſame 
time, and by the very ſame means, he would gradual- 
ly acquire the perception of figure; for by running 


his hand in every direction over the ſurface of the ob- 


ſtacle which oppoſed him, he would ſoon perceive it 
on all ſides limited; but the limits of extenſion is a 
phraſe of preciſely the ſame import with figure. It 
appears, therefore, that without the power of local 
motion, men could never by the ſenſe of touch acquire 


the notions of extenſion and figure; and the ſame will 


be found to be the caſe with reſpect to hardneſs and 
ſoftneſs. ' | 


When we preſs our hand gently againſt a ſtock or 


5 
Hardueſs 


a ſtone, we feel a ſenſation which is neither painful and ſott- 


nor pleaſing. When we preſs it more violentiy, the 
{ſentation becomes painful, and we experience in the 
object a re ſiſtance which we have not power to over- 
come, When we preſs butter or pomatum very gently, 
we have a ſenſation in all reſpects ſimilar to that which 
we felt when we gently touched the ſtock or the one. 
But when we preſs the butter with violence, we feel no 
pain, and experience little reſiſtance ; for the parts of 
which it is compoſed give way before the hand, though 
the parts of the ſtock or the one remained fixed and 
immoveable. That the parts of the body ſhould thus 
reſiſt a preſſure to which the parts of another ſo readi- 
ly yield, muſt proceed from {ome difference in the 


neſs, how 
perceived. 


texture of the two bodies: for hy the ſenſe of touch 


we perceive the effects to be different; and are there- 


fore certain that they mult proceed either from diffe- 


rent cauſes, or from the ſame cauſe operating with 


That particular texture 
which makes the parts of a ſtone reſiſt the preſſure of 
touch, we call hardneſs ; and the texture which makes 
the parts of butter or phmatum give way to touch, we 
call ſoftneſs. 
themſelves, touch cannot inform us; for they are nei- 
ther ſenſations, nor ſimilar to ſenſations. We acquire, 
however, by experience, ſo complete notions of hard- 
neſs and ſoftneſs, that every one who underſtands the 
Engliſh language perfectly knows the meaning of theſe 
words as ſoon as he hears them ; and when he is told 


that 


But what hardneſs and ſoftneſs are in 


” A 
e wt 4a 1 


a 
Part. k | | | | 
Objects of that one body is hard and another ſoft, he knows with 
the relp<& abſolute certainty that the meaning of the aſſertion is, 
tive Senies. that the parts of the body which is ſaid to be hard are 
" held together by ſome unknown cauſe operating for- 
cibly, and that the parts of the other are held toge- 
9 by the ſame or a ſimilar cauſe operating with leſs 
rce. pos ; 
Roughneſs | We acquire the notions of roughneſs and ſmcoth- 
and neſs in the very ſame way and by the very ſame means 
ſmooth- that we acquire ideas of extenſion and figure, To de- 
els, ſcribe the proceſs at large would certainly be ſuperflu- 
ous; for if what we have ſaid concerning our percep- 
tions of extenſion and figure be juſt and intelligible, 
every one will, without farther aſſiſtance, diſcover for 
himſelf how he perceives roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. 
Motion ſhall be confidered among the adjuncts of body; 
but in order to underſtand what body itſelf is, it will 
be neceſſary, before we diſmiſs the ſenſe of touch, to 
44 Inquire how we come by the notion of ſolidity. 

Solidity, Solidity is one of thoſe notions, or, in the language 
what; and of Locke, one of thoſe ideas, which are commonly 
how per- ſaid to be acquired by the ſenſe of touch. That touch 
ceived, gives the firſt hint towards our notion of ſolidity, is 
certainly true; but that hint mult be afterwards im- 
proved by the intellect, or we never could have an ade- 
quate knowledge of what is meant when any thing is 
faid to be abſolutely ſolid. We know by experience, 
that we can at pleaſure open and ſhat our empty hand 
without meeting with any reſiſtance. We know like- 
wiſe, that when we graſp an ivory ball of three or four 
inches diameter, no force which we can exert will bring 
together the ſeveral parts of the hand, which were ea- 
fily brought together when we graſped nothing. In 
this way do we acquire our firſt notion of ſolidity; for 
that word denotes nothing more in this inſtance than 
the power or property of the ball, by which our 
fingers are excluded from the place which it occupies. 
Solidity differs from hardneſs in this reſpect, that 
hardneſs reſults from the ſtrong coheſion of the parts 
of a hard body, whieh renders it difficult to change 
the places of thoſe parts, as they reſpect one another; 
whereas ſolidity reſpects the whole mals, and is as eſ- 
fential a quality of water as of adamant. A drop of 
water, indeed, placed between two plane ſurfaces of 
marble, will not like adamant preclude their contact; 
h:cauſe the parts of a drop of water, cohering but 
looſely to one another, give way to the preſſure, and 
eſcape in every lateral direction. But if a drop of wa- 
ter be confined on all ſides, as in a globe of gold, we 
know from experiment that no force will bring the ſides 
of the globe together without forcing the water 
through the pores of the metal ; and hence we infer 

ſolidity to be eſſential to every corporeal ſubſtance. 
Thus then it appears, that of the objects perceived 
by touch not one is immediately perceived except 
heat, cold, and other ſenſations. The ſenſations, as 
they are not excited by any internal energy of our 
own, lead us indeed to ſomething external as their 
cauſe ; and by comparing the different ſenſations with 
each other, and obſerving what effects their external 
cauſes have upon our own motions, we are naturally 
led to conceive theſe cauſes as extended, figured, ſo- 
hd, hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, &c. ; but it is ob- 
vious that this conception is the reſult of experience, 

and a proceſs of mental reaſoning. 0 


rte. 


On the ſenſes of taſte, ſmell, and hearing, it is Objects of 
needleſs to ſay much. The immediate objects of theſe the reſpec- 
are confeſſedly ſenſations which have no exiſtence but — 
when they are perceived; though experience teaches us 45 
to refer them all to external objects as their reſpective Nothing 
cauſes, Wich reſpect to ſmell, this has been made ſuf. but mere 
ficiently evident in the preceding ſection, and it is not at pea b 
leſs evident with reſpect to taſte and bearing. of mel. 

Certain bodies applied to the tongue and palate, 45 
and moiſtened with the ſaliva, excite certain ſenſations Taſte, aud 
which we call taſtes. Theſe ſenſations, however, are 
not in the bodies; nor can they have any exiſtence but 
in a ſentient being. They are produced in conſequence 
of impulſes on the nerves of the tongue and palate, 
exciting certain agitations in the brain; but the ſen- 
ſation itſelf is neither impulſe nor agitation. Some 
ſubſtances excite taſtes which are agreeable, and others 
ſuch as are diſagreeable; and there are not a few which 
excite No taſte at all. Bodies, which applied to the 
tongue and palate of one man produce taltes that are 
agreeable, applied to the fame organs of another man 
give him taſtes which are diſagrerable; and we have 
all experienced, that the ſame tubſtance, which, when 
the organs are ſound, excites a ſweet or pleaſant taſte, 
has, when the organs were diſordered, excited a tat? 
which was bitter or unpleaſant. Theſe fats, which 
eannot be controverted, afford the fulleſt evidence, if 
evidence were wanted, that taſte, as we feel it, is no 
quality of bodies, nor has any exiſtence out of the 
mind. | 47 

The organ of hearing is the ear, and its object is Hearing. 
ſound. Ir is well known, that ſound is produced by 
certain vibrations of the air ſtriking the tympanum of 
the ear, and that thoſe vibrations are cauſed by the ſo- 
norous body. Sound, however, is not vibration, ner 
the idea of ſound the idea of vibration. Sound conſi- 
dered by itſelf is a mere ſenſation, which can have no 
exiſtence but in a ſentient being. We know by ex- 
perience, that it is cauſed by ſomething external; but 
we know likewiſe that the effect has no reſemblance 
to the cauſe. Previous to experience w2 could not. 
refer ſound to any external cauſe; far leſs could we 
diſcern whether it proceeded from an objed above us 
or below us, on our right hand or on our leſt. It ap- 
pears to us ſelf-evident, that if a man born deaf were 
ſuddenly made to hear, he would confider his firſt ſen- 
ſation of ſound as originating wholly within himſelf. 
Between that ſenſation and the ſenſations of touch, 
taſte, ſmell, and fight, there is no reſemblance ; nor 


are there any relations among them, which, previous 


to experience, could induce him to trace them all to 
external objects as their ſeveral cauſes. Our deaf man 
might have learned to reter all his other ſenſations to 
their true cauſes, in ſome ſuch way as we have deſcri- 
bed under the ſenſe of -touch ; but ſound would be 
ſomething ſo new to him, and ſo totally different from 
touch, taſte, and ſmell, that he could attribute it to 48 
nothing external. e u is by ex- 

Experience, however, would ſoon teach him, that perience 
the ear is its organ, and the ſonorous body its caute ; that we di- 
and he would in time learn to diſtinguiſh one ſound, ſtinguiſn 
that of a trumpet for inſtance, from another, fuppoſe vr TR 

, 3 Onorous 

the ſound of a bell; and to attribute each to its pro- bodies by 
per cauſe, even when neither the trumpet nor the bell their re- 
was perceived by his other ſenſes. With reſpect to ſpective 


ſounds ſounds. 
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Obje&s of ſounds which we have been accuſtomed to hear, this 
the reſpe e- js done ſo inſtantaneouſly, that ſome philoſophers have 
Gs imagined it to be the effect of an inſtinctive principle in 
our nature, totally different from experience, and inde- 
pendent of reaſon. But the factis not ſo. Long before we 
are capable of making ſenſation and perception objects 
of reflection, we have heard the ſound produced by the 
ringing of a bell, and ſeen the obje& which produced 
the ſound ſo often, that, when we hear a ſimilar ſound 
again, we inſtantly refer it to a bell, though we ice 
not the bell from which it- proceeds: but this is the 
effect of habit, and not of inſtinct, Had we never per- 
ceived a bell while ringing by either of our ſenſes of 
ſight or touch, we could not by the ſenſe of hearing 
acquire any notion of the figure or texture of the bo- 
dy from which the cauſe of the ſourd proceeds, tho? 
we had heard that ſound every day of our lives. It 1s, 
indeed, by experience only that we learn to diſtinguiſh 
by the ear whether a ſonorous body be before or be- 
hind us, on our right hand or on our left ; for we find 
it always difficult to ſay from what preciſe quarter a 
ſtrange ſound proceeds; and this difficulty would be 
heightened to impoſſibility, had not all ſounds ſome- 
thing in common. Dr Sparmanrelates, that when he 
ſirſt heard the roaring of a lion, he did not know on 
what ſide of him to apprehend danger, as the ſound 
ſeemed to proceed from the ground, and to incloſe a 
circle of which he and his companions Rood in the cen - 
tre. The ſame thing has happened to every man, when 
the ſound was ſech as he had never heard before; even 
though it was neither ſo loud nor ſo terrific as the 
roaring of a lion in a deſert wilderneſs: but with re- 
ſpe& to ſounds which we are daily hearing on each 
ſide of us, we ſoon learn to diſtinguiſh with tolerable 
accuracy whether they be before or behind us, above 
or below, on our right hand or on our left. All this, 
however, is the effect, not of inſtinct, but of experi- 
ence improved into habit. | 
sight ori- Sight is juſtly conſidered as the nobleſt and moſt 
ginally per- comprehenſive of all our ſenſes. The reaſon is obvi- 
ecive» no- ous : for when a full- grown man opens his eyes, he 
thing but perceives houſes, trees, rivers the earth, ſun, and moon, 
_— e Kc. and to each of theſe objects belong figure, exten- 
mere ſen. ſion, colour, &c. which are all perceived inſtantly by 
fations. means of this ſenſe. Yet it is certain, that the ſenſe 
of ſight does not originally communicate to us ſo ma- 
ny perceptions ; and there 1s abundant evidence, that 
an infant cannot at firſt, or for ſome weeks after its 
birth, diſtinguiſh by viſion one object from another. 
Colour is the proper object of fight, and for ſome time 
its only object; but colour as perceived by us is a mere 
ſenſation, which can have no exiſtence but in a ſentient 
being. If this propoſition ſtood in need of proof, 


we might obſerve that there are men, and even whole 
families, who poſleſs the ſenſe of ſight in a degree of 


perfection ſufficient for all the purpoſes of life, and yet 
cannot diſtinguiſh certain colours from each other; 
blue, for inſtance, from green, or perhaps from red: 
and there is no man who can diſtinguiſh between ſome 
particular ſhades of blue and green by the feeble light 
of a candle, Were colours the real qualities of body, 


this miſtake of one for another could never be experi- 
enced. No man who poſſeſſes the ſenſe of touch ever 
_ confounded hardneſs with ſoftneſs, a ſphere with a 
cube, or an ell with an inch. The reaſan is, that 
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hardneſs and ſoftneſs, figure and extenſion, are the Objects of 


qualities of things external; whereas colour being a the reſpec- 
mere ſenſation, is nothing but an affection or modifi- tive Senſes, 
cation of the ſentient being. But it is obvious, that 

ſentient beings, according as they differ from one an- 

other, may be differently affected by the ſame exter- 

nal cauſe ; ſo that one man may perceive that to be 

green which all other men perceive to be blue. The 
immediate external cauſe of the ſenſation of colour, is 

the rays of light retle&ted from the body, which in 


common language is ſaid to be coloured. Theſe rays 


falling upon the pupil of the eye, are refracted diffe- 
rently, according as their incidence is more or lefs 
oblique into points on the retina, where they form 
a picture of the external object; and from the pic- 
ture, by means of the optic nerve, is communica- 
ted to the brain ſome impulſe or agitation, which pro- 
duces viſion or the perception of colour. As rays of 
light are corporeal ſubſtances, it is obvious that they 
can act upon body only by impulſe; but between im- 
pulſe and the various ſenſations of red, green, blue, &c. 
there is no reſemblance. For the laws of reflection 
and refraction, and for the ſtructure of the eye, ſee 
Oerics and AnaTowy. That which we have to in- 
quire into at preſent is; how we learn, by means of 
the ſenſe of ſight, to-perceive the figure, magnitude, 
motion, and diſtance of external objects, or indeed to 
diſtinguiſh one object from another, N 

A ray of light proceeding, as all rays do, in a ſtraight 
line, muſt, however great its length, affect the eye, 
retina, and optic nerve, as it it were a ſingle point. 
Fromthis obvious and undeniable fact, Biſhop Berkeley 
predicted *, that a man born blind, who ſhould be ſud- . fa; to- 
denly made to ſee, would at firſt perceive nothing wards a 
without him, would diſtinguiſh neither the diſtance, new Theo- 
ſize, figure, nor ſituation, of external objects; that he 1 of Vi- 
would only ſee in his eyes themſelves, or, to ſpeak ion. 
more properly, would only experience new modifica- 
tions in his mind, until joining euch to fight, he form- 
ed thus a communication with the external world, 
and learned, by the ſimultaneous exerciſe of the two 
ſenſes, that natural language in which the vile is the 
ſign of the fangible. This truth, which was diſcover- 
ed by the Biſhop merely by contemplating in his own 
mind the nature of ſenſation, and the known laws of 
optics, after having been laughed at for more than 20 
years as one of the many dreams of a viſionary genius, 
was completely confirmed by the caſe of the famous 
patient whom Cheſeiden cured of a cataract; and that 
too, though the cataract does not produce total blind- 
neſs: which makes it evident, that the firſt viſual per- 
ceptions of the patient after his recovery could not be 
wholly new and unmixed. It may indeed be confirm- 
ed at any time by a ſimple experiment made upon an 
infant. For ſeveral weeks after birth, a child ſhuts 
not its eyes upon the ſudden approach of an object 
to them, nor ſhows the leaſt ſymptom of diſtinguith- 
ing one diſtance from another; and it is eaſy by a 
little attention, to obſerve, how it gradually learns to 
diſtinguiſh objects at greater and greater diſtances. 
Indeed colour, or the immediate object of ſight, be- 
ing a mere ſenſation or affeclion of the mind, can 
have no natural relation whatever to any thing ex- 
ternal. ; 22 8 22 
It is plain, therefore, that diſtance is in its own na- 
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objects of tyre imperceptible to the eye, and yet it is often per- 
the reſpec- ceived by ſight. How is this done? We think, in 
tive Senſes. the following manner. Diſtance is one mode of ex- 


50 
perception 
of diſtance 


tenſion, which we have already ſeen, is perceived by 
means of touch. Of ſhort diſtances, our firſt ideas are 
doubtleſs acquired by the ſtretching out and drawing 


by ſie ht, back of our arms; and thoſe ideas are ſoon ſo connec- 


* acqui- ted with certain ſenſations which we have in actual 
ICUs 


viſion, that the latter inſtantly ſuggeſts tbe former. 
Thus, it is a fact known by experience, that when 


Wie look at a neat object with both eyes, according as 


it approaches or recedes from us, we alter the diſpoſi- 


tion of our eyes, by leſſening or widening the interval 


between the pupils. This diſpoſition, or turn of che 
eyes, is attended with a ſenſation of which every man 
is conſcious at the time of viſion ; and this ſenſation 
ſeems to us to be that which in this caſe ſuggeſts 
the idea of greater or leſs diſtance to the mind. Not 
that there is any natural or neceſſary connection be- 
tween the ſenſation of which we are conſcious, and 
greater or leſs diſtance; for the ſenſation is wholly in- 
ternal, and the diſtance is external: But becauſe the 
mind has by conſtant experience, found the different 
ſenſationsoccaſioned by different diſpoſitions of the eyes 
to correſpond to different degrees of diſtance in the 
object, there has grown an habitual or cuſtomary 
connection between thoſe ſenſations and the notions 
of greater or leſs diſtance. So that the mind no ſoon- 


er perceives the ſenſation ariſing from the different 


turn it gives the eyes in order to bring the puh 


nearer or farther aſunJer, than it is inſtantly impreſſed 
with a certain notion of the diſtance which was wont 


to be connected with that ſenſation. Again, an object 
placed at a certain diſtance from the eye, to which the 
'breadth of the pupil bears a ſenſible proportion, be- 
ing made to approach nearer, is ſeen more confuſed- 
ly ; and the nearer it is brought, the confuſion is al- 


ways the greater. The reaſon of all this is known 


to every optician : but it being conſtantly experienced 
by thoſe who never dipt into optics, there ariſes in the 
mind of every man an habitual connection between the 
ſeveral degrees of confuſion and diſtance; the greater 
confuſion ſill implying the leſs diſtance, and the leſs 


_ confuſion the greater diſtance. It is ef no avail to 


ſay, that between confuſed viſion and diſtance, great 
or ſmall, there is no neceſſary connection: for there 
is as little connection between a bluſh in the face 
and the mental feeling of ſhame; and yet no ſooner 
does a man of obſervation perceive that particular co- 
lour in the face of another, than it ſuggeſts to him 
the notion of that feeling or paſſion with which he 
has conſtantly obſerved it accompanied. $5 
In theſe ways, however, we perceive only ſmall di- 
ſtances. Of diſtances more remote our judgment is 
formed from other data; and happily theſe data are 
not far to ſeek. It is a fact known to every man who 
is not totally ignorant of the ſcience of optics, that a 
greater number of rays fall upon the eye when reflect- 
ed from a body near at hand, than can fall from the 
ſame body at a diſtance; and as thoſe rays operate by 


impullſe, it is ſelf-evident that the impreſſion muſt be 


ſtronger, and of courſe the ſenſation or colour more 


vivid, when the body is near than when it is diſtant. 


Now having acquired the notion of the true diſtance 
of objects by motion and the ſenſe of touch, and find- 


495 
ing by uniform experience, that as they are near or far Objects of 
oft, the ſenſation of colour which they excite in the the reſpec- 


mind through the organ of viſion is more or leſs vivid, . States 
thoſe degrees of ſenſation come to be ſo cloſely aſſo- 

ciated with the reſpective diſtances of the object, that 

the one inſtantly ſuggeſts the other. 

It is juſt ſo that we perceive figure by fight, Ha- we. "I 
ving experienced by the ſenſe of touch that one ſur- Red 
face is a ſquare aud another a circle, that one body is by fight, 

a cube and another a ſphere; and finding our ſenſe of 
ſight differently affected by the ſquare and the circle, 
by the cube and the ſphere; theſe different affections 
come to be ſo cloſely connected in our minds with the 
figures of the reſpective bodies, that long before we 
are capable of reaſoning on the ſubject the one is never 
preſent to us without ſuggeſting the other. Nay, ſo 
complete in this caſe is the connection or aſſociation, 
that we cannot even in idea abſtract the colour from 
the figure; though it is certain that colour is a mere 
ſenſation, and figure an external quality ; that colour 
alone is immediately perceivable by the eye, and the no- 
tion of figure ſuggeſted by the colour. We are aware 
that it has been affirmed, and affirmed with great vehe- 
mence, that figures of two dimenſions are immediately 
perceived by the eye, and perceived with greater ac- 
curacy than by the ſenſe of touch. But they who in- 
ſiſt upon this doctrine affirm likewiſe, contrary to ex- 
perience and the cleareit reaſoning, that the immediate 
objects of fight are external, and that colour is a qua- 


lity of bodies. In the arguments too by which they 


{upport their hypotheſis, they ſeem to confound light 
as an affection of the mind, with the picture on the 
bottom of the eye, as if the retina were the ſentient be- 
ing ; whereas the retina and picture are no more than 
inſtruments of ſenſation. It is indeed a fact, that the 
picture has the ſame figure nearly with the plane of 
the object which is preſented to the eye; as when the 


object is a ſphere, the picture is a circle variouſly ſha- 


ded in colour, It is likewiſe a fact, that the picture 
is enlarged in proportion as the object is brought near, 
and diminiſhed as it is carried to a diſtance. But 
theſe facts are known only to perſons {killed in optics; 
and therefore it is evident, that though calculations 
may be raiſed from them by mathematicians to deter- 


mine the diſtance and figure of external objects, they 


cannot poſſibly be the data from which diſtance and 
figure are inferred by the vulgar, who know not that 

ſuch pictures on the retina exiſt. Beſides all this, it 

is univerſally known, that a painter, by laying on his 
colours properly, can make a plain ſquare ſurface ap- 

pear to the eye in certain politions as an oblong or as 

a cube, and a plain circular ſurface as a concave or a 
convex hemiſphere. But not one of theſe things could 
poſſibly done, were figure or indeed any thing elſe 

than colour, the immediate object of viſion. , 

As we ſee diſtance and figure, ſo we ſee magnitude ; 4 

and we ſee both in the ſame way that we ſee ſhame or tude, 
anger in the looks of a man. The impreſſion made 

upon the bottom of the eye by rays reflected from a 

large magnitude, muſt neceſſarily be different from the 
impreſſion made by rays reflected from a magnitude 

that is leſs. This is ſelf-evident : and ſince the im- 
preſſion ab extra is in ſome way or other the cauſe of 

that ſenſation, which is all of which we are originally 
conſcious in viſion, it is obvious that the ſenſation, 


like 


* 
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Objeds of like every other effect, muſt correſpond to the cauſe through the eye, together with their correſponding Retention 


the reſpec- ſrom which it proceeds. Being therefore conſcious of perceptions, remain in the mind for a ſhort time after and Ideas. 


tive Senſes. gifferent ſenſations; and having, at an earlier period 


than we diſtinctly remember, learned by experience to 
refer them to different magnitudes; no ſooner is each 
ſenſation excited than it ſuggeſts the notion, or if you 


the external exciting cauſe is removed. The ſame 
thing appears from another experiment which was firlt Senſations 
made by Sir Iſaac Newton, and which every man may and percep- 
repeat for his own ſatisfaction. It is univerſally known®, tions te- 


pleaſe the perception, of that magnitude with which it that a proper mixture of the ſeven original colours, red, man for a 

: , . Ss A: very ſhort ha 
is connected. So completely is this aſſociation fixed yelow, green, blue, &c. conſtitutes that uniform appear- time after | ps 
in the mind, that when we look at a known object, its ance which we call white, But when theſe colours the remo- | fat 
real magnitude appears to be as inſtantly obſerved as are made to paſs in a rapid conſecution before the eye, val of their | Jet 
its colour, whilſt we hardly attend at all to the par- they excite the very ſame perception as when they are obj<Qs. 4 
ticularity of tbe ſenfation by which the magnitude is properly mixed: which is a ſatisfactory proof that the * FI 


ſuggeſted. It is indeed cuſtomary with writers on 
optics to diſtinguiſh between tangible and viſible mag- 
nitude, as if any kind of magnitude were the immediate 
object of viſion : but this is not ſo; for magnitude is 
| fomething external, whereas the immediate object of 
viſion is a mere ſenſation. What has introduced into 
Fcience this mode of ſpeaking is the following fact, 
that as we approach a diſtant obje& it appears to the 
eye larger and larger every ſtep, and leſs and leſs as we 
recede from it; whereas the tangible magnitude of an 
object is always the ſame. The reaſon of this apparent 
change of magnitude to the eye, according to the di- 
Atance at which any particular  obje& is viewed, is, 
that from a near object rays of light fall in greater 
nunibers and more diverging than from the ſame ob- 
ject viewed at a diſtance, This of courſe alters the 
nature of the viſible ſenſation : each common ſenſation 
is in the mind cloſely linked with a particular notion 
of magnitude; and by the exerciſe of light and touch 
we have learned from experience, that the particular 
ſenſation cauſed by diverging rays mult be referred to 
a larger magnitude than that which is cauſed by pa- 
rallel rays proceeding from the tame diſtance. 
Ligb gen. Upen the whole, then, we think ourſelves intitled 
fations a 20 conclude, that the proper and original objects of 
kind of na- viſion conſtitute an univerſal Janguage of the Autbor 
tural lan- of Nature, by which we are inttructed how to regu- 
Bunge. late our actions, in order to attain thoſe things that 
are neceſſary to the preſervation and well- being of our 
bodies, as alio to avoid whatever may be hurtful or 
deſtructive to them. It is principally by the informa- 
tion of this language that we are guided in all the tranſ- 
actions and concerns of life: And the manner in which 
it ſignifies and marks to us the objects which are at a di- 
ſtance, is firailar to that of languages and ſigns of hu- 
man appointment, which do not ſuggeſt the things 
fignined by any likeneſs er identity of nature, but 
only by an habitual connection, which experience has 
made us to obſerve, between them. This language 
or the eye, like the language of the tongue, ſuggeſts 
by one ſenſation what may be reſolved into a variety 
of perceptions. A tree is compoſed of a trunk, branches, 
leaves; it has colour, figure, ſize; and all theſe things 
are at once ſuggeſted to the mind by the two words 
ſbirading oak. Juſt ſo it is with reſpect to viſion: the 
ſenſation received by the eye ſuggeſts at once the 
trunk, branches, leaves, colour, fioure, and ſize of the oak, 
and ſuggeſts them all as the qualities of one object. 


Cunar. II. Of RETTxTIOM and IDEAS. 
Faom the experiment with the burning coal men- 


tioned in n* 33, it is apparent, that ſenſations excited 
| 2 


other account can be given, than that the agitation in 


impreſſion made by each ſeparate colour remains in the 7 2h: 
brain until a revolution of all the colours be com- 
pleted ; for nothing but the impreſſion of all the co- 
lours at once can produce the ſenſation and perception 
of evhite. Indeed no perſon capable of paying the 
proper attention to theſe things, can keep his eye fixed 
upon a luminous object, and afterwards ſhut it, with- 
out experiencing that the ſenſation and perception re- 
main for ſome time after the external object is ſhut 
out, and that they go off gradually till they leave be- 
hind them the mental appearance, which is properly 
called an idea of the object. | | 
The ſame continuance of the ſenſation aſter the re- 
moval of its cauſe is equally obſervable in the ſenſe of . 
hearing: for every ſound which we hear is reflected 
by the neighbcuring bodies; and therefore conſiſts in 
reality of a variety of ſounds ſucceeding each other at 
different diſtances of time, according to the diſtances 
of the ſeveral reflecting bodies. Yet this cauſes no con- 
fuſion or apparent complexity of ſound, unleſs when 
the diſtance of. the reflecting bodies is very conſider- 
able, as in ſpacious buildings. | 8 
With reſpect to the continuance of the ſenſation of 
touch, doubts have been ſtarted; but for theſe there 
is as little room as for doubting the continuance of the 
ſenlations of ſeeing and hearing. The continuance of 
heat after the heating body is removed, and of the 
ſmart of a wo-ad after the inſtant of infliction, are 
proofs that every ſenſation of touch does not vaniſh 
with its cauſe. A man unuſed to the motion of a 
ſhip ar a coach, after having been a day at ſea or on 
the road, feels or imagines > feels the rolling of the 
ſhip or the jolting of the coach after he is in hed and 
actually at reſt. Of theſe facts we know not what 


the brain, which is the immediate cauſe of the ſenſa- 
tion of touch, remi ins for ſome time aſter the exter- 
nal cauſe of the agitation is removed. | 
As to the ſenſes of taſte and ſmell, Dr Hartley 
ſeems to think that there is no clear and direct evi- 
dence for the continuance of their ſenſations after their 
proper objects are removed : but in this inſtance the - 
ingenious author does not juſtice to his own theory. 
Let any man eat onions, garlic, or any other thing of 
a very pungent taſte, and immediately waſh his mouth 
with freſh water, ſo as that he may be ſure no part 
of the ſapid body 'remains on his tongue or palate. 
According to this doctrine, the taſte of the onion or 
you ſhould inſtantly vaniſh with its object; but the 
act is otherwiſe. Whoever ſhall make the experiment, 
will find the ſenſation to remain a conſiderable time; 
not indeed in its original force, but weakened no more 
than what it muſt neceſſarily be by the a 
© 


Retention of a new ſenſation excited by the water, It is more 
land Ideas. difficult to aſcertain the permanency of ſmell : but 
— analogy inclines us to believe, that in this particular it 
reſembles the other ſenſes, though we know not how 
to direct the reader to an experiment which will give 
him abſolute conviction. 

N we Whether the cauſe of theſe continued ſenſations, af- 
have that ter the removal of their objects, be in the brain alone, 
| power or in the mind alone conſidered as an immaterial being, 
| faculty cal- or in both together, is of very little importance; be- 
led me- cauſe, taking the mind and its internal organs as one 
80, An metaphyſical wwhole*, it matters not to our preſent in- 
Effay on Quiry, where this retentive power reſides, as long as 
the Reduc- it ean be proved to exiſt within us: for it ſeems evi- 
tion of the dent, that what has the faculty of retaining a ſenſa- 
lente tion When no longer acted upon by the object which 

the Mind, . . | | 
by M. excited it, mult alſo have a power to preſerve the 
Schwab. veſtiges of that ſenſation even after the ſenſation it- 
ſelf ſhall be entirely obliterated. This is in fact the 
caſe with the mind. When an object which we have 
once perceived is moſt remote from our thonghts, we 
are certain that there is within us a capacity, diſpo- 
 fition, tendency, or power, by which a repreſentation 
of that object may be at any time revived and pre- 
ſented to the intellect. Thus the ſame inherent power 
of the mind and its internal organs, which retains a 
ſenſation and perception in the abſence of the object 
by which they were excited, can alſo reproduce that 
perception, or bring into the view of the intellect 
ſomething exactly ſimilar to it. The reproduction 
will not indeed be ſo lively as the original perception 
when accompanied with its correſponding ſenſation, 
becauſe ſenſation and actual perception are effected by 
a double cauſe, the action of the external object upon 
the organ, nerves, and brain, and the correſponding 
energy of the mind or ſentient principle : whereas, in 
the reproduction, the mind ſeems to act ſolely by its 
own power, and certainly without the aſſiſtance of ex- 
ternal objects. This re productive power is commonly 
called memory. By many of the ancient philoſophers, 
and by M. Schwab, with one or two others among the 
moderns, it is called imagination. We do not chooſe 
either to revive antiquated modes of expreſſion, or to 
introduce inne vations of our own; but as we cannot 
diſapprove of the ancient phraſeology, after the defi- 
nitions which the reader will by and by find of ima- 


S ination, memory, and recollection, as given by Mr Har- 


Tis, we have prefixed to this chapter the general title 

65 of retention which comprehends them all. 6 
Theopioi- When one recals an object of ſight by the power of 
ous of phi= Memory, it appears to him preciſely the ſame as in the 
lolophers Original ſurvey, only leſs diſtin, and with a convic- 
relpeding tion (which is perhaps the reſult of experience) that 
memory, the real object is not immediately before him. How 


is an obje recalled by the power of memory ? Does 


the man endeavour to form in his mind a picture or 
repreſentative image of the object? Let us liſten to 
the anſwers given by different philoſophers to this 
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The ſentiments of the Peripatetics, as expreſſed by Retention 


Alexander Aphrodifienſis, one of the earlieſt commenta- and Ideas. 
= 


tors on Arfotle, are thus tranſlated by Mr Harris in 35 
his Hermes. Now, what fancy or imagination is, The Peri- 
we may explain as follows: We may conceive to be pateticsand 
formed within us, from the operation of the ſenſes Platoniſts 
about ſenſible ſubjects, ſome impreſſion (as it were), 

or picture in our original ſenſorium, being a relict of 

that motion cauſed within us by the external object; 

a relict which, when the external object is no longer 

Preſent, remains, and is ſtil] preſerved, being as it 

were its image; and which, by-being thus preſerved, 


becomes the cauſe of our —_—_ memory. Now ſuch 


a ſort of relic, and (as it were) impreſſion, they call 
fancy or imagination (kx). A paſſage from Arct- 
NOUS of the dodtrines of Plato, as rendered into Eng- 


liſh by Dr Reid +, ſhows, that in this theory, as in + Eſſays o 


that of perception, the Platoniſts agreed with the the Intel- 
Peripatetics. When the form or type of things is po 
imprinted on the mind by the organs of the ſenſes, and of Man, 


ſo imprinted as not to be deleted by time,. but preſer- 


ved firm and laſting, its preſervation is called memory.” 


Mr Harris, who was deeply read in the ancient 


philoſophy, and who conſidered the authority of Ari- 
ſtotle and Plato as ſuperſeding all reaſoning and all 


inquiry, after juſtly obſerving, that if the ſoul had no 
other faculties than the ſenſes it could never acquire 
the leaſt idea of time, thus expreſſes himſelf on the 
ſubject before us.: But happily for us we are not 
deſerted here. We have, in the firſt place, a faculty 


called imagination or fancy ; which, however as to its 


energies it may be ſubſequent to ſenſe, yet is truly 


prior to it both in dignity and uſe, This it is which 

retains the fleeting forms of things, when things themſelves 

are gone, and all ſenſation is at an end. That this fa- 

culty, however connected with ſenſe, is ſtill perfectly 

different, may be ſeen from hence. We have an ima- 

gination of things that are gone and extin&; but no 

fuch things can be made objects of ſenſation. We 

have an eaſy command over the objects of our imagina- 

tion, and can call them forth in almoſt what manner we 

pleaſe, but our /-n/ations are neceſſary when their ob- 

jects are preſent, nor can we control them but by 

removing either the objects or ourſelves. As wax 

would not be adequate to its buſineſs of ſignature, had 

it not a power to retain as well as receive; the ſame 

holds of the sour, with reſpect to /enſe and imagina- 

tion. SENSE is its receptive power; IMAGINATION its 

retentive. Had it ſenſe without imagination, it would 

not be as wax but as water; where, though all im- 

preſſions may be inſtantly made, yet as ſoon as mad: 

they are entirely loſt. Thus then, from a view of the 

two powers taken together, we may call sexsz (if we 

pleaſe), a lind of tranſient imagination; and 1MAGINA- 

TION, on the contrary, a kind of permanent ſenſe.” a 
Great part of the office which is here given to ima- gig 1 

gination, is in common Engliſh attributed to me- properly 

mory; but between theſe two faculties, as well as be- between 


queſtion. tween them and recollection, the author accurately imagina- 
Vor. XI. 3 R | di- tion and 
: 6 > | memory, 

PE | — | - — — 3 &c. 


(2) The original is as follows: Ti reh £071 1 qarTaoia wdt af WIWpro diet det TOLky BY pes? ατττ 77 ER RSG TWP TEpE 
Ta alen, 0101 TurEY Tia watwypagiuey. ow TwTy a1T)nT1PIO, £YKATINSIMAIAE TE THE UTO TOU eroYuTol preparing nina, 
o Mantti Toy arr) , Tapowror, UTCuerts TEK, TWIITHI, OV WITED SUXWI Tic tuUTOU, O X21 THC MYNMANG Waary c gοανẽuc 47107 
YVETEI TO TOI0UTOY SYXEATENY pet v THY TOLCUTYY WO72þ THT OT, QAITATION xenon Alex. Aphrod. de Anima, p. 135 Edit. Ald. 
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and Ideas. 


39. 
Obßjections 
to their 
theory. 


METAPHYSICS: 


ſenſation repoſed within us, without thinking of its rife, 
or referring it to any ſenſible objeR, this is FANCY or i- 
GINATION, When we view ſome ſuch relid, and re- 

er it withal to that ſenſible object which in time paſt was 
2 cauſe and original, this is MEMoRY. Laſtly, the road 
which leads to memory through a ſeries of ideas. however 
connefed, whether rationally or caſually, this is recollec- 
tion,” 


Of this theory we ſhall only remark, that if we 


could underſtand the words picture and form in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe, as candor obliges us to underſtand - 


Lecke's images in the mind, the doctrine of Alxan- 


Experience teaches us that memory as well as percep- 


£592 
Locke's 
dodtrine 


memory 


memory. 


I Eſſay, 
Book ii. 
chap. 10. 


tion depends upon the ſtate of the brain; and as it is 
undeniable, that when a man to day contemplates an 


period, he has a view of it in all reſpects ſimilar to 


the original perception, only fainter and leſs diſtinct, 


it is extremely probable, that an impreſſion ab extra, 
which produces a ſenſation: and perception, leaves be- 
hind it ſome tendency in the brain, to vibrate as in the 
actual ſenſation, and that this tendency is carried into 


+84 by the internal energy of the mind itſelf, ' But 


in the Peripatetic philoſophy, picturet and forms in the 
ſenſorium were conſidered as real things, and by no 
means as metaphorical expreſſions. This is evident 


from their being conſtantly compared to the impreſ- 


ſion of a ſeal upon wax and from their converting the 
materia prima from ſomething, which can neither be 
ſeen nor felt, into viſible and tangible body, of which 
we ſhall treat afterwards. Now it being certain that 
on a being immaterial, no corporeal form can be im- 
preſſed, and repeated diſſections having ſhown that no 
ſuch forms are in fact impreſſed on the brain, this 
whole theory is at once overturned. _ 

Modern philoſophers having denied that there are 
real images or forms in the mind during the imme- 


concerning diate act of perception, cannot conſiſtently with them- 


ſelves admit ſuch images in the act of retention, or 
when thoſe things which were formerly objects of 
perception are recalled to the mind by the power of 
Mr Locke's doctrine is, that “ the mind 
reit ains theſe ſimple ideas which it firſt received from 
{enſation or reflection, two ways: firſt, by keeping the 
idea, which is brought into it, for ſome time actually 
ia view, which is called CONTEMPLAT10ON : and ſecond- 
ly, by the power which we have to revive again in 
our minds thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared, or have been, as it were, laid out of 
ſight; as when we conceive heat or light, yellow or 
{weet, the object being removed. This (he ſays) is 
MEMORY ; Which 1s, as it were, the ſtore-houſe of our 
ideas 4. | 

To explain this more fully, he immediately adds the 
following obſervation :—* But our ideas being no- 
thing but actual perceptions in the mind, which ceaſe 
to be any thing when there is no perception of them, 
this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the 
memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the mind 
has a power, in many caſes, to revive perceptions 
which it has once had, with this additional percep- 
tion annexed to them, that it has had them before. 
And in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are ſaid to be 
in our memories, when indeed they are actually no- 


Part . 


Retention diſtinguiſhes thus: When we view ſome reli# of where ; hüt only there is an ability in the mind, when Retention 


it will, to revive them again, and, as it were, paint aud Ideas, 


them ane w on itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome 
with leſs difficulty, ſome more lively and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this 


faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in 


make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which firſt 
imprinted them there.” | | HEY 

To attempt a defence of the accuracy 


. 


of this lan 


Fuer would be vain; but as the author's meaning is 
der Aphrodifienſis would be very little wide of the truth. ſuffi 


fficiently obvious, his expreſſions may be eaſily and 


certainly corrected. Had Locke ſaid ! But our 


ideas being nothing but ſcenes or appearances in the 


perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the 
repoſitory of the memory ſignifies no more but this, 
that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to revive 
ſcenes which it has once viewed, with this additional 


2 


8 


erception annexed to them, that it has viewed them 


petulant remarks which have been made upon the paſ- 


ſage. 


charge has been brought than that which regards the 


propriety of the language. It has been ſaid, that the 


additional perception, which, according to Locke, at- 
tends the revival of our ideas by the power of me- 
mory, © would be a fallacious perception, if it led 
us to believe that we had them before, ſince they can- 


not have two beginnings of exiſtence : nor can we 


believe them to have two beginnings of exiſtence ; we 
can only believe that we had formerly ideas or per- 
ceptions very like to them, though not identically the 
ſame.” Let us examine this queſtion ſomewhat nar- 
rowly : for if it be really true, that in the ſenſe in 


which the word ſame is here uſed, we cannot twice 


contemplate the ſame idea, all confidence in memory 
would ſeem to be at an end. 


mind, which ceaſe to be any thing when there is no 
object which he perceived yeſterday, or at any former 


efore ;“ there would have been no room for the many 


But againſt this account of memory, a much heavier Ob; 


our underſtandings, which, though we do not actually 
.contemplate them, yet we can bring in 5 and 
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Suppoſe a man to ſtand on ſome of the riſing The objec» 
grounds about Edinburgh, the Calton-hill for inſtance, tien obvi- 
and from that eminence to view the glorious proſpect ated. 


of the coaſt of Fife, the ocean, the frith of Forth, 
and the little iſlands ſcattered in the frith. Let him 
g0 away, and return next day to the ſame place, and 
look the ſame way: we would aſk whether he has 
the ſame view or perception which he had the day be- 
fore? The man muſt ſurely be very captious who 
would ſay that he has not: and yet it is certain that the 
energy of mind by which he perceives on one day can- 
not be identically the ſame with that by which he 
perceived on another ; nor are the rays of light which 
fall upon his eyes on the ſecond day, identically the 
ſame with thoſe which fell upon his eyes and occa- 
fioned viſion on the firſt day. Let the ſame man now 
ſhut his eyes, and contemplate the various objects at 
which he had been juſt looking. They will appear 
to him in all reſpects the ſame as when viewed by 
means of his organs of ſight, only fainter and leſs di- 
ſtint, with this additional conviction, that the imme- 
diate objects of his preſent contemplation are not real 
external things, but ideas or mental repreſentations of 
thoſe things which had ſo lately been the objects of his 


fight, Let kim think no more about the matter for 


ſome 


ds = 
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| Part I. 
| Retention ſome days, and then exert his power of memory. We 
and Ideas. have no heſitation to ſay, that in the ſenſe of the word 
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and though a centaur was never ſeen, and therefore Retention 
cannot be an impreſſion repeated by memory, our idea of 42d Ideas. 
the monſter is much more lively and diſtin& than that TT 
of the philoſopher. | „ 63 
Dr Reid having obſerved of memory *, that it is by Of Dr 
it we have an immediate knowledge of things paſt; Reid, 
that it mult have an object; that in this reſpect it a- Band 5 
A ; ; x e Intel- 
grees with perception, but differs from ſenſation, which je gual 
has no object but the feeling itſelf ; and that every Powers of 
man can diſtinguiſh the thing remembered from the Man, 


— — 


fame, as uſed by Mr Locke, the very ſame ideas will 
. recur and be preſent to his intelle& which were pre- 
ſent to it at the former contemplation. 'The ſecond 
energy of memory or imagination, or whatever it may 
be called, is not indeed identically the ſame with the 
firſt; nor is that agitation or motion, or whatever 
other affection of the brain is neceſſary to memory, 
identically the ſame at the ſecond time as at the firſt : 
but the mind exerting itſelf in the very ſame manner 


at the one time as at the other, produces the ſame 


kind of agitation in the brain, and is itſelf affected in 
the very ſame way at the ſecond as at the firſt exer- 


tion. Whence it follows, that the ſecond ideal ſcene 
will be as much the Tame with the firſt, as the ſecond 


actual perception is the ſame with the firſt ; and the two 


ideal ſcenes, and the two actual perceptions, are reſpec- 


tively ſaid to be the ſame with each other, only be- 


cauſe they impreſs the mind with a conviction that 
they were occaſioned by the ſame external objects. 
But though we think Locke's doctrine, with re- 


ſpect to memory, may be thus eaſily vindicated from 


the charge of fallaciouſneſs, we muſt acknowledge that 
to us it appears not to be of much value. It teaches 


nothing, but that the mind has a power to retain ideas 


of thoſe objects which it formerly perceived, and in 
many inſtances to recal them as occaſion may require. 
But theſe are truths known to all mankind, to the 


it memory; but this is only 


remembrance of it—proceeds to inquire what memory 
is? And, © Firſt (ſays he), I think it appears that 
memory 1s an original faculty given us by the Author 
of our being, of which we can give no account but 
that we are ſo made. The knowledge (continues he) 
which I have of things paſt by my memory, ſeems to 
me as unaccountable as an immediate knowledge would 
be of things to come (r); and I can give no reaſon - 
why I ſhould have the one and not the other, but that 
ſuch is the will of my Maker. I find in my mind a 
diſtinct conception and a firm belief of a ſeries of paſt 
events; but how this is produced I know not. I call 

iving a name to it; it is 
not an account of its cauſe. f believe moſt firmly what 
I diſtinctly remember; but I can give no reaſon of this 
belief. It is the inſpiration of the Almighty which 
gives me this underſtanding. When I believe the truth 
of a mathematical axiom or of a mathematical propo- 
ſition, I ſee that it muſt be ſo ; every man who has the 


6, Clown as well as to the philoſopher. | ſame conception of it ſees the ſame. There is a ne- 

| The opi- Philoſophers in general have paid leſs regard to the ceſſary and an evident connection between the ſubject 

nion of retentive faculties of the mind than to its original and the predicate of the propoſition; and I have all 
Hume, 


powers of perception. Perhaps they imagined, that 
as memory depends upon perception, and in ſome re- 
ſpects appears to reſemble it, a competent knowledge 
of the nature of the former faculty would lead to that 
of the ſecond. Be this as it may, Mr Hume, who was 
at ſome pains to detail his notions of perception, has 
in his Philoſophical Eſſays only dropt concerning me- 
mory and imagination a few hints, ſo looſely thrown 
together, that, if he had not elſewhere expreſſed him- 
ſelf with more precifion, it would have been difficult 
to diſcover his real meaning. According to him, that 
which is commonly called the perception of an external 
obe, is nothing but a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 
mind; and that which is called the membrance of a 
aft objet, is nothing but a preſent impreſſion or idea 
weaker than the former. Imagination 1s an idea weak- 


er than the idea or impreſſion which he calls memory. 


This ſeems to be a wonderful abuſe of language. Im- 
preſſions are not perceptions; and, if poſſible, they can 
ſtill leſs be called ideas, which are but ſecondary per- 
ceptions. It is likewiſe far from being true, that an 
idea of imagination has neceſſarily leſs vivacity than 
an idea of memory. We have ſeen Mr Hume, and 
have at the preſent moment an idea of his form and 
dreſs: we can likewiſe imagine to ourſelves a centaur; 


the evidence to ſupport my belief which I can poſſibly 


conceive. When I believe that I waſhed my hands and 


face this morning, there appears no neceflity in the 
truth of the propoſition. It might be or it might not 
be. A man may diſtinctly conceive it without be- 
lieving it at all. How then do I come to believe it ? 
I remember it diſtinctly. This is all I can ſay. This 
remembrance is an act of my mind. It is impoſſible 
that this act ſhould be, if the event had not happen- 
ed? I confeſs I do not ſee any neceſſary connection 
between the one and the other. If any man can {how 
ſuch a neceſſary connection, then I think that belief 
which we have of what we remember will be fairly ac- 
counted for: but if this cannot be done, that belief is 
unaccountable; and we can ſay no more but that it is 
the reſult of our conſtitution. Our original faculties 
are all unaccountable : Of theſe memory is one. He 
only who made them comprehends fully how they ar 
made, and how they produce in us not only a concep- 
tion, but a firm belief and aſſurance, of things which 
it concerns us to know.” 
On this account of memory we ſhall make no re- 
marks. 'There is a certain ſenſe of the words, in which 
every thing which the author has ſaid on the ſubje is 
undoubtedly juſt ; and it would be very uncandid to 
; 4 M3 take 


() If memory depends upon the ſtate of the brain as it has been affected in paſt perceptions, this 


appears to us a ſtrange poſition. 


Perhaps the excellent author means nothing more, than that it 1s as 


unaccountable to us, that impreſſions on the brain ſhould cauſe perception, and the veſtiges of thoſe im- 


tervention of impreſſions on the brain. 


preſſions ſhould cauſe remembrance, as how the mind might not perceive things to come without the in- 
| If this be his meaning, no man will controvert it; for it is im- 


poſſible to diſcover the nature of that relation which ſubſiſts between an impreſſion and perception; but 
that there is ſuch a relation, we know from experience, 
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Retention take his words in any other ſenſe. But though me- 
and Ideas. mory, as it is the reſult of that conſtitution which was 


given us by God, and not the effspring of habit or 
human contrivance, is unqueſtionably an original fa- 
culty ; and though it is therefore impoſſible to account 
for it ſo fully as to filence every inquiry which may be 
made; yet we could with that Dr Reid had beſtowed 
a little more pains upon it, in order to diſcover if pot- 
ſible in what reſpects it reſembles or differs from per- 


ception. He has well obſerved, that there are laws of 


nature by which the operations of the mind are regu- 
lated, as well as laws of nature which govern the ma- 
terial ſyſtem. As the latter are the ultimate conclu- 
ſions which the human faculties can reach in the phi- 
loſophy of bodies, ſo the former are the ultimate con- 
cluſions which we can reach in the philoſophy of 
minds. The more general that theſe laws are in both 
caſes, the more uſetul they are and the more ſatisfac- 


tory: for as they are themſelves inexplicable, the 


fe wer they are in number, and the more comprehenſive 


each, the fewer will thoſe phenomena be for which we 


can give no account. Thus, as we know not what 
makes the planets tend to the centre of the ſun, or 


heavy bodies tend to the centre of the earth, we can 


give no other account of theſe phenomena, but that, 
as they appear to be of the ſame kind, it is reaſonable 
to conclude that they proceed from ſimilar cauſes. What 
the cauſe is of chis tendency of bodies towards each 


' Other, we know not. We call it gravitation, and em- 


ploy it to account for all phenomena of the ſame kind. 


In like manner it is univerſally allowed, that as We 


know not how mind and matter operate upon each 
other, there is ſomething in perception wholiy unac- 


countable. That perception follows ſenſation; and 


that there is no ſenſation which is not occaſioned by 
ſome affection of the brain, proceeding from ſome im- 
preſſion ah extra; we have the evidence of experience: 
but how a particular affection of the brain ſhould ex- 
cite a ſenſation in the mind, we know not; theugh we 


may here, as in the corporeal ſyſtem, attribute ſimilar 


effects to the ſame or ſimilar cauſes. Thus, it when 


vie exert an act of memory we have the ſame appear- 


ance of things as in the original act of perception, the 
rules of philoſophiſing auth riſe us to refer both phe- 
nemena to the ſame general law; juſt as they antho- 
riſe us to refer the motion of the planets and of pro- 


jectiles to the ſame general law. On the other hand, 


it we perceive no ſimilarity between memory and per- 
ception, we have made no progreſs in the philoſophy 
of mind; for in that caſe we have diſcovered two phe- 
nomena proceeding from two cauſes totally different 
from each other, and both inexplicable. Although we 
ſcarcely hope to throw any light upon a ſubject wkich 
Dr Reid has not attempted to illuſtrate, we ſhall ſtate 
a few facts reſpecting the memory, and ſubmit to the 
reader the concluſions to which we think theſe facts 
lead. 

1. Objects once perceived by the ſenſes, when re- 
called to the mind by the power of memory, appear 


„ 


preciſely the ſame as in the original perception, only Retention 
leſs diſtinct“. For example, having ſeen yeſterday a and Ideas. 
ſpreading oak growing on the bank of a river, and 
having heard a ſhepherd play, and handled a ſquare The * 
ſtone, we endeavour to recal to our minds theſe objects pearance of 
which are now abſent. How is this operation per- ſenſible ob. 
formed ? Do we endeavour to form in our minds pie- Jenn Wien 
tures of them or repreſentative images? or, does our tre vin "y 
intellect ſurvey the types or forms which, according of = ja 
to Ariſtotle, thoſe objects leſt in the imagination when Appendix 
originally perceived; Neither of theſe things is done, to Ele- 
We conceive ourſelyes as ſtanding in the fame place ments of 
where we ſtood yeſterday ; upon which we have oh 
ceptions of the objects ſimilar in all reſpects to the 
perceptions which we had when we employed our eyes, 
our ears, and our hands. "Phe tree appears, as it were, 
before us; faint indeed, but attended with all the ob- 
jects which we oblerved around it yeſterday : we ſeem 
to hear the ſound of the pipe confuſed!;, and at a di- 
ſtance ; to move our hands over the ſtone, and to feel 
the ſame ſurfaces and the ſame angles which we felt in 
the original perception. In this recollection we are 
not conſcious of pictures or images more than in the 
original ſurvey. 'The perceptions ſeem to be of the 
tree and river themſelves, of the ſound itſelf, and of 
the ſtone itſelf, exactly as at the firſt ; and yet we are 
ſatisfied. that in the act of remembrance we perceive 
no ſuch object as a real tree, pipe, or ſtone. That 
theſe are facts, every man muſt be convinced who at- 
tends to the energies of his own mind when exerting 
the powers of retention : and therefore it is, in our 
opinion, with no impropriety that Mr Harris ſays, we 
may call sxxsE, if we pleaſe, a bind of tranſient imaging- 
tion; and IMAGINATION, on the contrary, a Lind of per- 
manent ſenſe ; tor if theſe two faculties, as far as the 
mind or intelle& is concerned, be not the ſame, they 
ſeem to reſemble each other mnch. 65 

2. The primary preception of a vil object is more What ideas 
complete, lively, and diſtin&, and remains longer in remain 
the /enſortum, than that of any other object. We 3 . 
know likewiſe by experience, that an idea or ſecondary - * 
perception of a viſible object is as much more complete, 5 
lively, and diſtin, than the idea of any other o ject, 
as was the primary perception ; and that we remember 
things which we have ſeen for a longer time than 
ſounds which » have heard, or than tangible objects 
which we have only handled. Yet there ſeems to be 
a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe which 
are ſtruck () deepeſt and in minds the moſt retentive; 
{0 that if they be not frequently renewed by repeate:l 
exerciſe of the ſenſes, or by reflection on thoſe objects 
which at firſt occaſioned them, the print (q) wears 
out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. 
Concerning ideas, it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe re- 
main longeſt and clearelt in the memory which are 
derived from two or more ſenſes, eſpecially if the ſenſe 
of ſight be one of the number, or which are ofteneſt 
refrethed by a return of the objects which produced 
them. Hence a man has a longer and more diſtinct 


remem- 


(6) Theſe expreſſions, which mention ideas as things which are deep flruck, and as prints which wear 


— 


out, are the expreſſions of Locke. We hope it is needleſs to warn our readers, that they are uſed by 
us as they were by him in a metaphorical ſenſe. On theſe ſubjects it is impoſſible to write without me- 


taphor; which, while the meaning is obvious, no man will condemn, who reflects that the words of lan- 


guage were not invented by metaphyſicians, and are for the moſt part luerally ſignificant only of ſen- 


{ible objects. 


N 
5. 
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eas 


Part I, 


Retention remembrance of what he has ſeen than of what he has 
and Ideas. only heard, of what he has both ſeen and felt than of 
what he has only ſeen; and the ideas which we have 

of heat and cold, of hunger and thirſt, and of all thoſe 

things which moſt frequently affect our ſenſes, are ex- 

tremely clear, and are never quite loſt whilit the mind 

66 retains any ideas at all. 

Memory a 2. Memory appears to be a kind of habit, which is 
kind of ha- not always in exerciſe. with regard to things we re- 
bit. member, but is ready to ſuggelt them when there is 
occaſion, The moſt perfect degree of this habit is 


LY 


when the thing preſents itſelf to our remembrance 


ſpontaneouſly, and without labour, as often as there 
is occaſion. A ſecond degree 1s, when the thing is 
forgotten for a longer or ſhorter time, even when there 
is occaſion to remember it, and yet at laſt ſome inci- 
* Reid's. dent, ſuch as a violent paſſion “, which agitates the 


ſays en the whole mind and ſenſorium, tumbles the idea, as it 


Intellectu - were, out of its dark corner, and brings it into view 
al Powers without any ſearch. A third degree is, when we caſt 
5 —_— about and ſearch for what we would remember, and 
iy, end after ſome labour find it out. This ſearching faculty 
Harris's of the ſoul is by Ariſtotle called arawrms:;, by Dr Reid 
Hermes. and others reminiſtence, and by Mr Harris recollection. 
Should it be ſaid, that what we zi to remember we 

muſt already conceive, as we can will nothing of which 

we have not a conception; and that therefore, a wvil/to 
remember a thing, ſeems to imply that we remember it 
already—we anſwer, with Dr Reid, that when we willto 
remember a thin g, we mult indeed remember ſymething 

relating to it; but we may have no poſitive idea or con- 

ception of the thing itſelt, but only of the relation which 

it bears to that other thing which we do remember. 

Thus, one remembers that a friend charged him with 

a commiſſion to be executed at ſuch a place, but he 

has forgotten what the commiſſion was. He applies 

himſelf to diſcover it; and recolleds that it was given 

by fuch a perſon, upon ſuch an occaſion, in conſequence 

of ſuch a converſation and thus by a train of thought 

he is led to the very thing which he had forgotten 

and wiſhed to remember. To this operation it is not 

always neceſſary that the relations between the various 

ideas which the mind turns over be very cloſe, or have 

their foundation in nature; for a caſual connection is 

often ſufficient, Thus, from ſeeing a garment, we think 

of its owner; thence of his habitation; thence of woods; 


thence ot timber; thence of ſhips ; thence of admirals; 


67 thence ef cannons, iron, furnaces, and forges, &c.“ 
In recollec= That in the proceſs of recollection, one idea ſhould 
tion one ſuggeſt another, may be eaſily accounted for. When, 
idea ſug: in perception, our minds are expoſed to the influence 
an of external objects, all the parts and properties, and 
r, and | a ; g F 
why, even the accidental variable adjuncts of theſe objects, 
are perceived by full-grown men at the ſame time; ſo 
that the whole group makes but one impreſſion upon 
our organs of ſenſe, and conſequently upon the mind. 
| By theſe means all the parts of the ſimultaneous im- 
Hartley preſſion Þ, and conſequently of the perception occa- 
on Man. foned by that impreſſion, are ſo intimately aſſociated 


or linked together, that the idea of any one of them 


— — — 


see. 
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recurring at any future period generally introduces Retention 
the ideas of all the reſt. But as the neceſſary parts and Idens. 
and propertics of any 2 are more cloſely linked 


together, and occur more frequently than any parti- 
cular variable adjuncts, it is obvious, that by the idea 
of any one of theſe properties, the idea of the reſt, 
and of the object itſelf, will be more readily introdu- 
ced than by the idea of any variable adjunct. It 
ſeems, however, to be certain, that we have no power 


of calling up any idea at pleaſure, but only ſuch as 


have a connection, either in nature or by means of 
former aſſociations, with thoſe that are at any time 
preſent to the mind. Thus the fight, or the idea, of 
any particular perſon, generally enables ns to recol- 
le& his name, becauſe his name and his perſon have 
been conſtantly aflociated together. If that fail to 
introduce the name, we are at a loſs and cannot re- 
collect it at all till ſome other aſſociated circumſtance 
helps us. In naming a number of words in a ſentence, 
or lines in a poem, the end of each preceding word or 


line being connected with the beginning of the word 


or line which ſucceeds it, we can eaſily repeat them 

in that order; but we are not able to repeat them 

backwards with any eaſe, nor at all till after many 

fruitleſs efforts. By frequent trials, however, we ac- 

quire at laſt a facility in doing it, as may be found by 

making the experiment on the names of number from 

one to twenty. It is, indeed, probable, that in the 

wildeſt flights of fancy, no ſingle idea occurs to us but 

ſuch as had a connection with ſome other idea, percey- 

tion, or notion, previoutly exiſting in the mind, as ſuall 

be ſhewn more fully in a ſubſequent chapter. 62 
4. Memory appears to depend entirely or chiefly Memory 

upon the ſtate of the brain *. For diſeaſes, concuſſions depends on 

of the brain, ſpirituous liquors, and ſome poiſons, impair the ſtate of 

or deſtroy it; and it generally returns again with the che Gx 

return of health, from the uſe of proper medicines and or aa 

methods. It is oblervable, too, that in recovering 0 

from concuſſions and other diſorders of the brain, 


it is uſual for the perſcns to recover the power of re- 


membring the then preſent common incidents for mi- 
nutes, hours, and days, by degrees; alſo the pewer 
of recalling the events ot his lite preceding his illneſs. 
At length he recovers this laſt power perfectly; and 
at the {ame time forgets almoſt all that paſt in his ill- 
neſs, even thoſe things which at firſt he remembered 
for a day or two. Now the reaſon of this ſeems to be, 
that upon a perfect recovery the brain recovers its na- 
tural ſtate, and all its former affections and tendencies ; 
but that ſuch affections or tendencies as took place 
during the preternatural ſtate, i. e. during the patient's 
illneſs, are obliterated by the return ot the natural 
ſtate.” All this we are induced to believe; becauſe, 
though it is a fact incontrovertible, that in certain dif- 
eaſes the memory is impaired, and recovers its vigour 
with the return of health, it is not conceivable that 
the mind itſelf ſhould ſuffer any change by diſeaſes, 
concuſſions, or ſpirituous liquors, &c. © 

From theſe facts we are ſtrongly inclined to con- 
clude, that the power of the mind or immaterial (h) prin- 


cipls 


the material world. 


(n) Through the whole of this and the preceding chapters, we have taken it for granted that the ſentient 
principle in man is not material. This is the common, and, as ſhall be thown afterwards, the molt probable 
opinion; but whether it be abſolutely certain or not, makes no difference on the theories of ſenſation and per- 
ception. Theſe are obviouſly neither figure nor motion, and therefore not ſubject to the laws which goverr 
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Retention ciple, by which it remembers paſt events, differs not 
and Ideas. from that by which it perceives preſent objects. In 
perception, impreſſions are made upon the organs of 
External ſenſe, which are communicated to the brain; and, by 


objectsope· ſome unknown means, occaſion ſenſations which are 
rating on 


bay watt When by the power of memory we recal palt objects 


permanent Of ſenſe, the mind has the ſame view of them as in the 
effect in the original perception, except that they appear fainter, 
brain. 
therefore, reaſon to conclude, that in the act of re- 
membrance the brain is affected in the fame way, 


though not ſo forcibly, as in perception. That me- 


mory depends as much as perception upon the ſtate of 
the brain, is confirmed by daily experience; and 
therefore there cannot be a doubt but that external 
objects, operating upon the ſenſes, nerves, and brain, 
leave ſome permanent effect behind them. What that 
effect preciſely is we cannot know, and we need not 
deſire to know; but that they leave ſome effect we 
have as good evidence as that the planets are moved 


round the ſun by forces of the ſame kind with thoſe 


by which projectiles are moved on the earth. Could 


we ſuppoſe that they leave real prints or impręſſions be- 


hind them, which we confeſs to be-very little probable, 
memory would ſeem to be nothing but the perceptive 
power of the mind turned to thoſe impreſſions. It the 
permanent effect of impreſſions by external objects be, 
as Dr Hartley ſuppoſes, only a tendency in the brain 
to vibrate as in the original perception, remembrance 
will reſult from the mind's operating upon the brain 
as in actual perception ; and the reaton that ideas of 


memory are fainter than perceptions of ſenſe, is, that 


the former are produced by a ſingle, and the latter by 
2) à double, operation. | 
Why the This theory appears to be greatly confirmed by the 
memory following well-known facts, that children ſoon com- 
e- Fark mit to their memory any thing which they under- 
de. e ſtand, and as ſoon forget it; that the powers of me- 
gradually mory gradually advance to perfection, and then gra- 
decays, dually decay; and that old men remember more di- 
ſtinctly what they perceived in their youth, than what 
they perceived a year ago. For if the memory 
belonged wholly to the pure intellect, and had no de- 
pendence upon the brain, it is not eaſy to conceive 


how it ſhould advance towards a ſtate of perfection 


and afterwards decay. A being which is une xtended 
and indiviſible, can ſuffer no change either in its eſ- 
ſence or in its faculties: the ideas which it had once 
retained, it would retain forever. But if memory be 
occaſioned by ſome relict of ſenſe left in the brain, it 
is eaſy to ſee how all thoſe changes ſhould take place: 
and therefore, though we have the weight of Dr 
Reid's authority againſt us, we cannot help thinking 
that Ariſtotle was in the right, when he imputed the 
ſhortneſs of memory in children to this cauſe, that 
their brain is too moiſt and ſoft to retain impreſſions 
made upon it; and that he was likewiſe in the right, 
when he imputed the defe& of memory in old men to 
the hardneſs and rigidity of the brain, which hinders 
it from receiving any durable impreſſion. | 
Another argument to prove, that in remembrance 
the mind acts upon ſomething leſt in the brain by 
the impreſſions of ſenſe, is this, that nothing can act 
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followed by the perception of the external object. 


leſs diſtinct, and generally more diſtant. We have, is intimately preſent. 


1 Part l. 
but where it is preſent. The truth of this axiom is Retention 
acknowledged by Dr Reid, and we believe by all man- and Ideas, 
kind except Dr Prieſtley and one or two others, 3 
whoſe paradoxes we ſhall conſider afterwards. Now 
it is confeſſed, that in recollection at leaſt the mind is 
active; and therefore it muſt act, not upon an object 
which has now perhaps no exiſtence, and certainly no 
immediate exiſtence, but upon ſomething left by that 
object in the brain or ſenſorium, to which the mind 
5 F 

But if this be ſo, we may be aſked how it comes By what 
to paſs that men never confound memory with per- means we 
ception, nor fancy that they perceive things which feng e. 
they only remember ? If perception be an inference . = 
drawn from certain ſenſations excited by an impreſ- 
ſion on the brain, and if remembrance reſult from the 
mind's operating upon relicts of thoſe impreſſions, one 
would think it natural to ſuppoſe, that in both caſes 
we have actual perceptions, though in the one caſe 
the perception muſt be more vivid and diſtinct than in 
the other. To this we anſwer, That previous to all 
experience, perception and memory are very probably 
confounded; and that we believe a man brought into 
the world with all his faculties in their full natu- 
ral perfection, would not inſtantly be able to diſtin- 
guiſh what he remembered from what he perceived. 
This we know to be the caſe with reſpect to imagi- © 
nation, a faculty which ſtrongly reſembles memory; 
for in dreams, and ſometimes even in waking reveries, 
we fancy that we actually perceive things which it is 
certain we can only imagine. A very ſhort experi- 
ence, however, would enable this newly created man 
to make the proper diſtinction between remembrance 
and perception. For let us ſuppoſe him to be brought 
into a dark room, and ſoon afterwards a candle to be 
introduced. The candle would give him a viſible ſen- 
ſation, though not at firſt the perception-of an exter- 
nal object. Let the candle after ſome time be car- 
ried out: the man would retain a viſible idea, which 
he might confound with the actual ſenſation. But if, 
whilſt this idea remained in his mind, the candle were 
brought back, he would inſtantly feel a difference be- 
tween the real ſenſation and the idea, when both were 
together preſent to his mind. And having, in ſome ſuch 
manner as we have already deſcribed, acquired the 
power of perceiving external objects by means of his 
ſenſes, he would ſoon diſcover, without any effort of 
his own, the difference between actual perceptions and 
the ideas treaſured up in his memory. 8 

The only remaining difficulty which ſeems to en- The order 
cumber this theory of remembrance, is, to account for of ſueceſ- 
the order of ſucceſſion in which objects recur to the ſion in 
memory, and to which we give the name of time. — Which ob. 
But this difficulty will vaniſh when we have aſcertain- 3 
ed what time is. At preſent it is ſufficient to obſerve; : 


: e, mory. 
that our perceptions of external objects remain a cer- 


perception. 


tain ſpace of time in the mind; that this time is diffe- 


rent, according to the ſtrength and other circumſtan- 
ces of the impreſſion which occaſioned the percep- 
tion; and that traces of thoſe perceptions i. e. ideas, 
may be recalled after the intervention of other trains 
of ideas, and at very different intervals. If one look 
upon a houſe, and then ſhut-his eyes, the impreſſion 
which it made upon his mind will not inſtantly va- 


niſh : 


Part I. f CC be. 


Retention niſh : he can contemplate the houſe almoſt as long as 
and Ideas. he pleaſes z and, by the help of various affociated 
| circumſtances, he may recal the idea ſeveral years 
| afterwards and refer it to the original perception. 
1 Before we diſmiſs the ſubject of retention, it may 
memory, not be improper to take notice of the retentive pow- 
and ers of inferior animals. Ariſtotle, Locke, Dr Reid, 
and almoſt every philoſopher of eminence both among 
the ancients and moderns, have maintained, that infe- 


rior animals have memory as well as men; and indeed 


we do not perceive how the fact can be denied of the 
more perfect animals, and thoſe with whole operations 
we are belt acquainted. A dog knows his maſter 
again after a long abſence; a horſe will trace back a 
road which he has but once travelled, often with more 
accuracy than his rider; and it is well known that 
many ſpecies of ſinging birds have a capacity to learn 
tunes from the human voice, and that they repeat the 
notes again and again, approaching nearer and nearer 
to perfection, till at laſt they ſing the tune correctly. 
Theſe phenomena can be accounted for only by ſap- 
poling, that in the brains of the ſeveral animals traces 
are left by perception, of the ſame kind with thoſe 
which perception leaves in the brain of man and which 
are the cauſe or occaſion of his remembrance. - With 
reſpect to this point, the learned author of Ancient 
Metaphvfics differs from his maſter Ariſtotle. He al- 
lows that brutes have imagination, but denies that 
they have memory: for (ſays he) “memory neceſſa- 
rily implies a ſenſe of time, and what is firft and laft ; 
but brutes have no idea of time, or of firſt and laſt ; 
and it 1s certain that they have not conſciouſneſs or 


operations. At the ſame time he admits, that imagi- 
nation in the brute ſerves the purpoſe of memory in 
us; for whenever he ſees the object that is painted on 
his phantaſia, he knows it again, but without any per- 
ception of the time when he firſt ſaw it.” But that 
a brute, when he ſees the object which is painted on 
his phantaſia, ſhould know it again without referrin 
it to a former perception, is plainly impoſſible. The 
recogniſance of any thing conſiſts in a conſciouſneſs 
of its having been perceived before; and nothing more 
than ſuch recogniſance is eſſential to memory. The 
author's miſtake ſeems to lie in ſuppoſing that me- 
mory neceſſarily implies a ſenſe of ſome determi- 


nate portion of paſt time ; but we ſurely remember 


many things of which we can only ſay that we have 
formerly perceived them, without being able to aſcer- 
tain the preciſe period at which we had ſuch percep- 
tions. A child has the uſe of memory ſooner than he 
- acquires the faculty of ſpeech ; but he muſt have ſpo- 
ken and even reaſoned before he can have an accurate 
notion of time, which, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards, 
ariſes from compating the fleeting ſucceſſion of our 
own ideas with the permanence of ourſelves and other 
objects. The author's diſtinction between memory 
and imagination ſeems to be on all accounts impro- 
per. Ariſtotle has ſaid, and ſaid truly, that there is 
memory of ideas as well as of ſenſible objects; mean- 
ing by ideas general conceptions or propoſitions : but 
this reviver of his philoſophy is inclined to ſay, © that 
memory is only of ideas, conſequently belongs only to 
man; and that imagination is only of ſenſible objects, 
and conſequently belongs both to man and brute.” — 


But ſurely man remembers what he has /cen and felt as 
well as what he has conceived or thought ; and if imagi- 
nation and memory be properly diſtinguſhed by Mr 
Harris, the reverſe of this writer's doctrine muſt be 


true, viz. that imagination belongs only to man, and 


memory of ſenſible objects both to man and brute. — 
We can contemplate in imagination the idea of 
a centaur or a golden mountain; but we cannot he ſaid 
to remember them, for they were never perceived, 
That a dog can contemplate in his imagination the 
idea of a centaur or of a golden mountain, we have not 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe : but were he not capable 
of viewing relicts of ſenſe repoſed within him, and re- 
ferring them to their original cauſes, he could not 
poſſibly recogniſe his maſter after a day's abſence. 


1 
Retention 
and Ideas. 


ay : x 74 
Dr Reid and the fame author agree with Ariſtotle, the power 
in thinking it probable that brutes have not reminiſ- of recollec- 
cence, or the power of recollection : but there are n. 


many well atteſted facts which ſeem to prove the con- 


trary. We ſhall mention one which fell under our 


own obſervation. One of the perſons concerned in 


this work was, when a young man, abſent for five 


months from the houſe of his father. Upon his re- 


turn, a dog of that ſpecies which is commonly called 


the ſbepherd's cur, and which had becn in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of his father only a few months before his de 
parture, gazed at him for a few minutes as at any 
other ſtranger. The animal then began to walk round 
him with looks which ſoon attracted his notice. This 
made him call the dog by the name which he bore in 
the family, and ftretch out his hand to careſs him, 


when the creature inſtantly leaped upon him with all 
reflection, by which only they could review their own 


that appearance of attachment which thoſe animals fo 


commonly exhibit upon the return of their maſter af- 


ter a few days abſence. If this was not recollection, 


we ſhould be glad to know what it was, for we cannot 
diſtinguiſh it from recollection in men. Indeed, if 
dogs and ſeme other animals poſſeſs, as Ariftotle, 
Locke, and others, allow them to poſſeſs, the power 


of memory and ſomething of ratiocination ; and it as 
Dr Reid expreſsly ſays *, © they expect events in the 


ſame order and ſucceſſion in which they happened be- 
fore ;”? 
deſtitute of reminiſcence, or the power of recollection. 

That memory is a faculty of the firſt importance, 


1 Fſſays ou 


thelntellec- 


* 828 tual Pow- 
it is not conceivable that they can be wholly ers of Man. 


Memory 


cannot be denied; ſince it is obvious, that, without the capable of 
power of retaining the ideas and notions which we improve- 


receive by the ſenſes and other faculties, we never 
could make any progreſs in the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, but fhould begin every day, nay every hour, 
in the fame ſtate of ignorance in which we were born. 
That it is a faculty capable of improvement by exer- 
ciſe, and that there are ſome methods of exerciſe bet- 
ter adapted for this purpoſe than others, has been 
ſhown elſewhere. See Memory. : 


Cnar. II. Of SimeLE APPREHENSION and 
CONCEPTION. 


Tux ideas received into the mind by the ſenſes, 
and treaſured up in the memory and imagination, are 
the original materials of human knowledge. It is by 
comparing thoſe ideas with one another, or by analy- 
ſing them into their firſt principles, that we acquire 
all our knowledge in mathematics and ann 
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ment. 
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Of simple and indeed all the knowledge which regulates our 
Apprehen- conduct through life. It muſt, therefore, be of im- 
Pia aun portance to trace the progreſs of the mind in her vari- 
01Cceptwon : | . ww ES. | 

voss operations upon theſe materials; beginning as ſhe 

certainly begins, with that which is moſt ſimple, and 

proceeding regularly to thoſe which are more com- 

-— Plex and difficult. 

Simple ap- Now the firſt operation of the mind about her 
prehenſion ideas appears plainly to be that which logicians term 
of ideas {ple apprehenſion. Having yeſterday obſerved a tree 


or any other object, if we contemplate the idea of that 


tree to day as it remains in the imagination, without 
comparing it with any other idea, or referring it to 
any external object, we perform the operation which 
is called ſimple apprehenſion. We conſider ſimple ap- 
prehenſion as an operation, becauſe the mind in the ap- 
prehenſion of her own ideas is certainly active; ſhe 
turns them, as it were, round and round, and views 
78 them on every ſide. 
Different 
from con- 


con- ly taken to be of the ſame import with the word con- 
ceptiou. 


ception; and in the ordinary affairs of life no confuſion 
can ariſe from an indiſcrimate uſe of the two words: 
but in this article we think it expedient to en. ploy the 
phraſe Ample apprehenſion, to denote the view or con- 
templation of thoſe ideas only which the mind by ſen- 
tation has actually received from external objects; and 
the word conception to denote the view, not only of 
thoſe ideas, but alſo ot ſuch as the mind fabricates 
to herſelf, Thus, a man may conceive a centaur, but 
we would not chooſe to ſay that he may apprehend a 
centaur: not that there is any impropriety, perhaps, 
in this lat expreſſion ; but as there is certainly a dit- 
terence between apprehending the idea of what has been 
Jeen or feit, and conceiving that which never exiſted, 
perſprcuity requires that theſe different operations be 
cxpretied by different names. 

We have ſaid that the mind may conceive what 
never exiſted ; and every man may eaſily ſatisfy him- 


79 | 
In What 
ſenſe it is 
true that 
MO been {requently called the creative power of the mind, 
jects which it has in fact no reſemblance to creation. The mate- 
never ex- rials of all our moſt complex and fantaſtic conceptions 
ied. are ſurniſhed to our hands by ſenſation and reflection; 
nor can we form one fimple idea which was nat origi · 
nally received by ſome of our ſenſes from external ob- 
jects, or, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards, one intellectual 
notion which was not acquired by reflecting on the 
operations of our own minds. To explain the pro- 


ceſs of fantaſtic conception, it is to be obſerved, that 


in every ſenſible object we perceive at once ſeve- 
ral things, ſuch as colour, figure, extenſion, and mo- 
tion or reſt, &c, "Theſe are the objects of different 
ſenſes: but they are not, at leaſt, by full grown men, 
perceived in ſucceſſion, but all at once; whence it 
comes to paſs that the memory, or the imagination, re- 
tains not ſeveral diſtin& and disjointed ideas, but the 
idea of one coloured, figured, and extended objet. But 
when we compare various objects, or the ideas of va- 


rious objects, together, we find that in ſome reſpects 


they agree and in others diſagree ; i. e. that ſeveral ob- 

ietts affect ſome of our ſenſes in the ſame wav, and 

other ſenſes differently. Thus one globe is black, and 

another white; one black ſubſtance is circular and 

hard, and another ſquare and ſott. In the firſt in- 
2 


Simple apprehenſion is a phraſe which is common- 


felt that what we have ſaid is true: but though this has 


r W 1 


ſtance, the two globes affect our ſenſe of touch in the 
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ſame way, and our ſenſe of ſeeing differently; in the Apprehen. 


ſecond, the two black ſubſtances affect our ſenſe of ſight 
in the ſame way, and our ſenſe of touch differently. 

From obſerving this difference among objects by 
means of the different ſenſations received from them, 
the mind learns to analyſe its original ideas, which are 
copies of thoſe ſenſations, into their firſt principles, 
and to combine thoſe principles in ſuch a manner as to 
form complex ideas of objects which we never ac- 
tually perceived by the ſenſes. Of the ſimple and un- 
mixed principles which compoſe thoſe complex ideas, 
there is not indeed one which was not originally re- 


fion and 
Conce ption 


ceived by ſome ſenſe ; ſo that the whole difference ba - 
tween complex ideas fabricated by the mind, and 


thoſe which are the relicts of ſenſation, conſiſts in the 


order in which the conſtituent ſimple ideas of each are 


put together. Thus, no man ever ſaw a mountain of 


pure gold ; and therefore the idea of ſuch a mountain 
can be in no human mind as a relic of ſenſation : but 
we have all ſeen pieces of gold of different fizes, and 
we have all ſeen mountains; and nothing is more eaſy 
than to conceive a piece of gold extended on all ſides 
to the ſize of a mountain, and riſing out of the earth. 
Again, though no perſon ever ſaw a centaur, yet it 


is eaſy to conceive the upper parts of a man joined to 


the breaſt and ſhoulders of a horſe. In theſe inſtances, 
the coniplex conceptions are of things which it is in the 


higheſt degree probable never had a real exiſtence, and 


which it is certain we never perceived as exiſting: but 


the ſimple ideas of which they are compoſed are the 


relicts of actual ſenſations; for every one has per- 
ceived as really exiſting the body of a horſe and the 
upper parts of a man, and when conceiving a centaur 
he only perceives them to exiſt united. That we have 
not in the imagination one ſimple and unmixed idea 
which was not left there as a relict of ſenſe, every man 
will be convinced who ſhall try to conceive a ſimple 
colour or taſte which is totally different from all the 


colours and taſtes, and all the ſhades and varieties of 


them, which he has received by ſenſation 3 but his 
ſimple ideas, though all received from without, he may 
put together in numberleſs manners, differing from 
any order in which he has ever actually perceived the 
qualities of external objects exiſting. 

Yet even this power of the mind is limited. It is 
impoſſible to put together a number of contrary and 


80 


This power 


of excep- 


inconſiſtent ideas, in ſuch a manner as to form of them tion limit- 


one complex conception. 


No man, for inſtance, can ed to po!- 


conceive a thing to be at once white and black, round fible cxit- 


and ſquare, hard and ſoft, in motion and at reſt. — 
Hence it is a maxim among philoſophers almoſt uni- 
verſally received, that though we can conceive many 
things which never a&ually exiſted, yet we can form 


ence. 


no ideas but of ſuch things as might poſſibly exit. A 


centaur never exiſted, but it may be conceived; for it 
is by no means impoſſible that the head of a man might 
be joined to the body of a horſe ; but black ſnow can- 
not be conceived; for in the complex idea denoted by 
the word ſro whiteneſs is an eſſential part, and no- 
thing can be conceived to be both black and white at 
the ſame time. From this undoubted fact, that 
we cannot conceive impoſſible exiſtence, the power 
of conception has by ſome writers in certain inſtances 
been made a teſt of truth.“ In every idea is implied 
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' 
(ſays Dr Price *) the poſſibility of the exiſtence of its 
object; nothing being clearer, than that there can be 
no ideas of an impoſſibility, or conception of what 
cannot exilt,” It is an eſtabliſhed, maxim in meta - 
phyſics (ſays Hume); that whatever the mind con- 
ceives, includes the idea of poſſible exiſtence; or, in 
other words that nothing we imagine is abſolutely 
impoſſible f.“ In a word, it bas been admitted by 
all philoſophers, from Pythagoras to Dr Reid, to be 
an axiom as evident and undeniable as. any in Euclid, 
that whatever we can diſtinctly conceive is poſſible, 
though many things may be poſſible, nay, may really 
exiſt, of which we can form no conception. | 
This axiom. has been denied by the author of the 
Effays on the Intellectual Powers of Man; who af- 
firms, that * any two ſides of a triangle may be con- 
ceived to be equal to the third,” as diſtinctly as © any 


two ſides of a triangle may be conceived to be greater 


than the third.” This aſſertion from ſuch a man ſur- 
priſed us as much as any paradox which we ever read : 
for nothing is more certain, than that ee ourſelves can 
form no conception of a triangle of which two of the 
des are only equal to the third. We can, indeed, re- 
ſolve the. propoſition into its different parts, and form 


the diſtinct and independent ideas of a triangle, tauo 


ſides, and one fide ; and we can likewiſe form the general 
notion cf equality : but to combine theſe ideas and this 
notion into one individual complex conception, we find 
to be abſolutely impotlible. A man who knows no- 


thing of triangles, if ſuch a man there be, might be- 


liese Dr Reid that it is a figure of which one of its 
ſides is equal to the other two; but ſuch a perſon 
would have no conception of the foure itſelſ, but only a 
confidence in the Doctor's veracity. 

What is it to conceive a corporeal thing to exiſt ? Is 
it not to fancy that we view. it on all ſides, as what 


may be ſeen, or felt, or ſmelt, or taſted? The Doctor, 


indeed, repeatedly reprobates as the ſource of much 
error the notion of ideas as images in the mind; and 
if ideas be taken as real material figures, he is certain- 
ly in the right: But we appeal to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, whether every perſon who diſtin&ly con- 
cerves a triangle, is not at the time conſcious that his 
mind is affected in a manner ſimilar, though not ſo for- 
cibly, as when he actually views a triangle with his 
eyes? What other men may feel, they know beſt ; but 
we are as certain that this is the caſe with reſpect to 
qurſelves, as we are certain of our own exiſtence. That 
this affection of the mind is occaſioned by ſome agita- 
tion in the brain, of the ſame kind with that which 
Vor. XI. ; | 
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occaſions. actual perception, is highly probable ; but 


whatever be the cauſe, the fact is undeniable. 


The Doctor's words indeed, taken by themſelves, 
would lead one to think, that by conception he means in 
this caſe nothing more than the underſtanding of the 
terms of a propoſition : but if that be his meaning, 
there was no room for controverſy ; as the great philo- 
ſophers Cudworth, Clarke, Price, and Hume, whoſe. opi- 
nion he is combating, would have been as ready as 
himſelf to allow, that when a man is thoroughly maſter 
of any language, he will find no difficulty in under- 
ſtanding the meaning of any particular words in that 
language, however abſurdly theſe words may be put 
together. When Dr Price ſays, that © in every idea 
is implied the poſſibility of the exiſtence of its object, 
nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea ot 
impoſſibility or conception of what cannot exiſt,“ his 
meaning evidently is, tliat we cannot mentally contem- 
plate or fancy ourſelves viewing any thing corporeal, 
which we might not actually view with our eyes, or 
peretive by ſome other ſenſe (1). This is the true 
meaning of conception, which is ſomething very differ- 
ent from underſtanding the ſeparate meaning of each 
word in a propoſition. 

The learned profeſſor, however, appeals to the 
practice of mathematicians for the truth of his opi- 
nion: and if they be on his ſide we mult give up the 
cauſe; for in no ſcience have we ſuch clear ideas, or 
ſuch abſolute certainty, as in mathematical reaſonings. 
But it is to be obſcrved, that the word conception is 
with no propriety applied to ai/tra@ truth, but to ral 
or pgſille exiſtence ; nor can we be ſaid to conceive 
diſtinctly a real or poſſible object, unleſs we be able to 
turn it round and round, and view it on all ſides.— 
The faculties which are converſant about ab/ira@ truih 
are the judgment and the reaſon; and truth itſelf con- 
ſiſts in the agreement, as falſehood does in the diſa- 
greement, of two or more ideas or terms compared to- 
gether. If thoſe ideas about which the judgment 1s to 
be made can be immediately brought together, without 
the intervention of a third idea, it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould judge, or, if Dr Reid will have it fo, conccive 
that to be true which is really falſe. If the two ideas 
cannot be immediately brought together, it is impoſ- 
ſible that we ſhould form any judgmeut or conception at 
all about their agreement or diſagreement : but we may 


ſuppoſe or admit, for the ſake of argument, that they 


agree or diſagree ; and if that ſuppoſition conduct to 
a manifeſt abſurdity, we then now that the ſuppoſi- 
tion was falſe. It is, therefore, perfectly agreeable to 

| | 3 8 | | the 


(1) Dr Price may be thought by ſome to have contradicted in this paſſage what he had aſſerted in a for- 
mer. He is a ſtrenuous advocate for abſtract and general ideas even of material objects: but thoſe among the 
moderns who contend the moſt zealouſly for theſe, contend for them only as conceptions of the mind which 


can have no poſſible exiſtence out of it. 


Were this likewiſe the opinion of Dr Price, he would certainly have 
fallen into a direct contradiction; but this is not his opinion. 


His notion of abſtract ideas ſeems to be the 


ſame with that of Plato, who conſiders ideas, not only as the poſſibilities of exiſtence, but as things actually 
exiſting ſrom eternity, uncreated and independent even of the Supreme Mind. That Dr Price carries the 
matter thus far, we are unwilling to believe; but he certainly conſiders general ideas as real exiltences indepen- 
dent of our minds, though the immediate obje&s of our underſtanding. That in this notion he is miſtaken, 
we ſhall endeavour to prove in the next chapter. It is enough for our preſent purpoſe to have ſuown that he 
does not contradi& himſelf ; and that he might with great propriety affirm on his own principles, as well as 


upon the principles of thoſe who admit not of univerſal ideas, that in every idea is implied the poſſibility of 


its object. 
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Of Simple the maxim of Price and Hume, that mathematicians to prove them to be ſo. This is the caſe in all their de- Of Simple 
* ſhould in many caſes prove ſome things to be poſſible monſtrations ad abſfurdum. Conceive (ſays Euclid) a * 
8 and others impoſſible, which without demonſtration right line drawn from one point of the circumference tory 
pan ay Acta would not have been believed; becauſe if the ideas ot a circle to another, to fall without the circle. I — 


compared cannot be immediately brought together, no 


judgment previous to the demonſtration can be formed 
of the truth or falfehood of the propoſition ; and if 
it concern not real or poſſible exiſtence, it is a propo- 
ſition with which conception has nothing to do. | 
« But (ſays Dr Reid) it is eaſy to conceive, that, in 


the infinite ſeries of numbers and intermediate trac- 


tions, ſome one number integral or fractional may 
bear the ſame ratio to another as the ſide of a ſquare 
bears to its diagonal.” We are fo far from thinking 
this an eaſy matter, that if the word conceive be taken 
in the ſenſe in which it is uſed by the philoſophers 
whoſe opinion he is combating, we mult confeſs that 
we can form no adequate conception at all of an inh- 
nite ſeries. When we make the trial, we can only 
bring ourſelves to conceive the real numerical figures 
1, 2, 3, &c. or the fractional parts 43, 4, F, &c.; 
and even here our conception reaches but a ſmall way, — 
We have reaſon to believe, that minds of a larger 
graſp can conceive at once more of the ſeries than we 
can; and that the Supreme Mind conceives the whole 
of it, if the whole of a mathematical infinity be not a con- 
tradiction in terms: but ſurely no man will ſay that he 
can conceive an infinite ſeries as he conceives a centaur, 
and have an adequate and diſtinct view of it at once. If, 
by conceiving that in an infinite ſeries ſome one num- 
ber may bear the ſame ratio to another that the ſide 


of a ſquare bears to its diagonal, the Doctor only 


means that ſuch a ſuppgſitiun may be made, his obſer- 
vation is not to the purpoſe for which it is brought; 
for the queſtion is not about our power to make ſup- 
poſitions of this kind, but about our power to raiſe in 


our imaginations an adequate and diſtinct mental view 


of poſſible or impoſſible exiſtence. To ſuppoſe 
(ſays Johnſon), is to advance by way of argument or 
illuſtration, without maintaining the truth of the po- 
fition.” In this ſenſe a man may /uppsſe that in an 
infinite ſeries there may be ſome one number which 
bears the ſame ratio to another that the ſide of a ſquare 


bears to its diagonal: but ſuch a ſuppoſition contains 


in it nothing that is poſitive, which conception always 
does; it 1s only admitting, for the ſake of argument, 
a poſition, of the truth or talſehood of which the 
perſon who makes the ſuppoſition knows nothing. 
He is only talking of ratios as a blind man may talk 
of colours. A man born blind may be made to com- 
prehend many of the laws of optics, and may make 
ſuppoſitions about colours, and reaſon from ſuch ſup- 
poſitions to a certain extent, as clearly and juſtly as 
one who ſees ; but will any perſon ſay that a man blind 
trom his birth can conceive red or green ? It is much 
the ſame with reſpect co an infinite ſeries. We can 
tollow ſuch a ſeries ſo far, and may know the ratio by 
which 1t increaſes or decreaſes, and reaſon from what 
we know with the utmoſt certainty : but no man ever 
concerved the whole of an infinite ſeries as he conceives 
an individual object; nor can any reaſonings upon the 


nature of it be applied to the queſtion of conceiving 
impoſſible exiſtence. 


But © mathematicians often require us (ſays Dr 


Reid) to conceive things that are impoſlible, in. order 


conceive this, I reaſon from it, until I come to a con- 
ſequence that is manifeſtly abſurd, and from thence 
conclude that the thing which I conceived is impoſ- 


ible,” Tf it be indeed true, that Euclid deſires his 


readers to conceive a mathematical circle with a line 
drawn from one point of its circumference to another, 
and that line lying without the circle—if he really de- 
ſires them to form ſuch a complex conception as this, 
we have no heſitation to affirm, that he requires them 
to do what is manifeſtly impoſſible. The writer of this 
article has not in his cuſtody any copy of the elements 
in the original Greek, and therefore cannot ſay with 
certainty what are Euclid's words, nor is it of much 
importance what they be; for on a queſtion which 
every man may decide for himſelf, by Fob into his 


oven mind, the authority of Euclid is nothing. —The 


propoſition to which the Doctor refers, is the ſecond 
of the third book; and, in the'edition of Simpſon is 
expreſſed thus: If any two points be taken in the 
circumference of a circle, the ſtraight liae which 
joins them ſhall fall within the circle.” Every ma- 
thematician who can form an adequate conception of 
a circle and a ſtraight line, perceives the truth of 
this propofition inltantly, for it reſults neceſſarily 
from his conception ; but he who has not an adequate 
conception of a circle, may ſtand in need of a demon- 
ſtration to ſhow him the truth: for it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that demonſtration does not mate truth ; it on- 
ly points it out to thoſe who cannot perceive it intui- 
tively, juſt as a microſcope does not make the hairs on 
a mite's back, but only brings them within the field 
of viſion. | | 

Were a man who never examined a mite through 
a microſcope, and who has no adequate ideas of the 
inſet kingdom, to be aſked whether there be hairs on 
a mite's back ? he would probably anſwer that he did 
not know, but he could conceive no ſuch hairs. In like 
manner, were a man who has noadequate conception of a 
mathematical circle, to be aſked whether a ſtraightline, 
which joins any two contiguous points in the circum- 
ference, could lie without the circle? he would proba- 
bly anſwer that he did not know. Now it is to be 
remembered, that the reader of the Elements can have 
no very adequate conception of a circle when he comes 
to the ſecond propoſition of the third bock. The de- 
finitioa of a circle was indeed given bim in the intro- 
duction to the firſt book: but of that definition he has 
hitherto had occaſion to make very little uſe, ſo that 
his idea of a circle will be little more accurate than 
that of an illiterate clown, who has no other idea of 
the figure than what he takes from a halt-penny or 
a ſhilling. Dr Reid himſelf has elſewhere + well ob- + See Lord 
ſerved, that © when a youth of moderate parts begins 3 3 
to ſtudy Euclid, every thing at firſt is new to him. — 
His apprehenſion is unſteady; his judgment is feeble; of Man; 
and reſts partly upon the evidence of the thing, and Appendix 
partly upon the authority of his teacher: but every to the firſt 
time he goes over the definitions, the axioms, the Sketch ug 
elementary propoſitions, more light breaks in upon — —. 
him; the language becomes familiar, and conveys 
clear and ſteady conceptions,” In this ſtate he cer- 


tainly 


» 
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of Simple tainly is when be reads for the firſt time the ſecond 
apprehen- propoſition of the third book : his conception of a 
ſion and circle can then be neither clear nor ſteady. Our young 
Conceprion geometrician however, mult allow, that the propoſition 
N is either true or falſe ; and if he has read the preceding 
books with any advantage, he muſt have clear and ſtea- 
dy conceptions of 15405 and triangles, and be able to 
demonſirate many of their properties. Well (ſays 
Euclid), though you have no adequate conception of a 
circle, you are well acquainted with plane angles and 


triangles, and many of their properties: let us ſup- 


poſe, it that be poſlible, that my propoſition is falle, 


and I will thew you that the ſuppoſition is abſo- 


lutely inconſiſtent with what you know to be demon- 
ſtrable or ſelf-evident truth.” This is all which Euclid 
can be ſuppoſed to require, when in the words of his 
excellent tranſlator, be ſays, © If it (viz. the ſtraight 
line) do not fall within (the circle), let it fall, if poſ- 
ſible, without,” He could not potlibly deſire a man 
who has an adequate idea of a circle, to form the po- 
ſitive and complex conception of that figure, with a 
4 ſtraight line touching two points of the circumference, 
and yet lying on the outſite of the circumterence ; be- 
cauſe all his figures and lines are mere conceptions, 
and not real material things; and ſuch a requeſt would 
have been the ſame thing as if he had ſaid, Conceive 
what cannot be conceived (x). | | 
We have inſiſted the longer on this point, becauſe 
we think it of the higheſt importance: tor were it in- 
deed true, that we could conceive impoſſible exiſtence, 
the conſequences would be very melancholy. Theſe 
conſequences it is needleſs to enumerate. Our rea- 
ders will perceive, that it we could put together in- 
conſiſtent ideas of ſenſible objects, and view them ſo 


united as one conſittent whole, nothing is clearer than 


that our faculties would be contrived to deceive us, and 
Ve vould bedoomedtocheerleſs and univerſal ſcepticiſm. 


. Gf ABSTRACTION and GENERAL 
83 | 5 . 
Every ſen- Ey ERx ſenſible object is an individual, and differs 
ſible object in many reſpeds from every other object. As ſuch 
and every it ig perceived by the ſenſes; and ideas being nothing 
idea are in- n a R : 
diridual. more than relicts of ſenſation preſerved in the imagi- 


nation or memory, every idea muit of courſe be an 
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individual, as much as the obj-& to which it refers, Of Abſtrac- 
But all ſcience, whether mathematical, moral, or me- tion 10 
taphyſical, is converſant about general truths; and if Sri 
truth conſiſts, as we have already obſerved, and ſhall ,-- 
more fully evince afterwards, in the agreement or co- 
mcidence of ideas, how, it may be aſked, can gene- 

ral truth reſult from the compariſon of general ideas? 

To get rid of this difficulty, many philoſophers, both 

ancient and modern, pretend that the mind is furniſh- 

ed with general ideas, from a compariſon of which re- 

ſult general propoſitions applicable to many individu- 

als. Philoſophers, indeed, have differed in opinion 


reſpecting the ſource of thoſe ideas; ſome of the an- 


cients deriving them immediately from the ſupreme 
mind to the human, whilſt almoſt all the moderns ſay 


that they are framed by abſtraction, and therefore call 


them ab/tra# ideas. | 


The doctrine of abftra? ideas has been ſo fairly The 8 


ſtated, and in our opinion, ſo completely overturned, trine of ab- 


by Biſhop Berkeley, that we ſhall content ourſelves ſtract ideas 
with abridging what he has ſaid on the ſubject, and £2t<% aud 
obviating ſome cavils which have lately been urged 
againſt his reaſoning. © It is agreed on all hands 


(ſays that learned and ingenious. prelate +), that the + Introduc- 


qualities or modes of things do never really exiſt each tion to the 
of them apart by itſelf and ſeparated from all others; Principles 
but are mixed, as it were, and blended together, ſeve- - "+0 
ral in the ſame object. But, we are told, the mind be- ledge. 
ing able to conſider each quality ſingly, or abſtracted 

from thoſe other qualities with which it is united, 

does by that means frame to itſelf abſtrad ideas. For 
example : There is perceived by fight an object ex- 

tended, coloured, and moved: this mixed cr compoun 4 

idea, the mind reſolving into its fimple conſtituent 

parts, and. viewing each by itſelf excluſive of the 

reſt, does frame the abſtract ideas of extenſion, colour, 

and motion. Net that it is poſſible for colour or mo- 


tion to exiſt without extenſion ; but only that the 
mind can frame to itſelf by alſtraction the idea of co- 


lour excluſive of extenſion, and of motion excluſive of 
both colour and extenſion. Again, the mind having 
obſerved that in the particular extenſions perceived by 
ſenile, there is ſomething common and alike in all, 
and 1cme other things peculiar, as this or that figure 
or magnitude, which diſtinguiſ them from one ano- 
ther ; it conſiders apart, cr ſingles out by itſelf, that 
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(x) Principal Campbell, treating of the commonly received doctrine of abſtraction, and having ſhown, 

that though Locke has in one paſſage of his immortal work expreſſed himſelf on the ſubject in terms unin— 
telligible, his ſentiments on the whole differed little from thoſe of Berkeley and Hume, adds“ Some of the 
greateſt admirers of that eminent philoſopher ſeem to bave overlooked entirely the preceding account of his 
ſentiments on this ſubjet ; and, through I know not what paſſion for the paradoxical (I ſhould rather ſay the 
impoſſible and unintelligible), have ſhewn an amazing zeul tor defending the propriety of the haſty expreſſions 

which appear in the paſſages formerly referred to. Has not the mind of man (ſay they) an unlimited power 
in moulding and combining its ideas? The mind, it muſt be owned, hath an unlimited power in moulding 
and cembining its ideas. Tr often produces wonderful forms of its own out of the materials originally ſup- 
plied by 1evie ; forms indeed of which there is no exemplar to be found in nature :—centaurs and prithns, 


| Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire. | : 
But ſtill it muſt not attempt abſolute impoſſibilities, by giving to its creature contradictory qualities. Tt 
mult not attempt to conceive the {ame thing to be black and white at the ſame time; to be no more than 
three inches long, and yet not leſs than three thouſand ; to conceive two or more lines to both equal and 


unequal ; the ſame angle to be at once acute, obtuſe, and right;“ or, we may add, the two ſidés of a tri- 
angle to be not greater than the third. See Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 108, &c. 
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Of Abſtrac- which is common, making thereof a molt abſtract idea 
tion and of extenſion, which is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, 


nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an idea entire- 
ly preſcinded from all theſe. 80 likewiſe the mind, 
by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by 
{ſenſe that which diſtinguiſhes them one from another, 
and retaining that only which is common to all, makes 
an idea of colour in abſtract, which is neither red, nor 
blue, nor white, vor any other determinate colour. 
And as the mind frames to itſelf abſtract ideas of qua- 


lities or modes, ſo does it by the ſame preciſion or 


mental ſeparation attain abltra& ideas of the more 
compounded beings, which include ſeveral coexiſtent 
qualities. For example : The mind having obſerved 
that Peter, James, and John, reſemble each other in 
certain common agreements of ſhape and other quali- 
ties, leaves out of the complex or compounded idea it 
has of Peter, James, and any other particular man, 
that which is peculiar to each, retaining only what 
is common to all, and ſo makes an abſtract idea 
wherein all the particulars equally partake, abſtracting 
entirely from and cutting off all thoſe circumſtances 
and differences which might determine it to any par- 
ticular exiſtence. After this manner, it is ſaid, we 
come by the abſtract idea of man, or, it you pleaſe, 


humanity or human nature: in which, it is true, there 


is included colour, becauſe there is no man but has 
ſome colour; but then it can be neither þ/ac& nor 
white, nor any particular colour, becauſe there is no 
one particular colour wherein all men partake. 80 
likewiſe there is included ſtature ; but then it is nei- 
there tall ſtature, nor low ſtature, nor middle ſtature, 
but ſomething abſtraſted from all theſe ; and ſo of the 
reſt. Moreover, there being a great variety of other 
creatures that partake in ſome parts, but not all, of 


the complex idea man ; the mind, leaving out thoſe 


paits which are peculiar to man, and retaining thoſe 
only which are common to all the hving creatures, 


frameth the idea of animal; which abſtracts not only 


{rom all particular men, but alſo from all birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, and inſets. The conſtituent parts of the ab- 
ſtract idea of animal, are body, life, ſenſe, and ſpon- 
taneous motion. By bedy, is meant body without any 
particular thape or figure, there being no one ſhape or 
tivure common to all animals, without covering either 
of hair or feathers or ſcales, &c. and yet not naked; 
hair, feathers, ſcales, and nakednets, being the diſtin- 


guilhing properties of particular animals, and for that 


$z 
COntro- 


reaſon left out of the ab/tra#t idea. Upon the ſame 
account, the ſpontaneous motion muſt be neither 
walking, nor flying, nor creeping : it is nevertheleſs 


motion; but what that motion is, it is not eaſy to con- 


ceive. 
« Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 


verted; aud AH racting their ideas (continues the Biſhop), they beſt 


can tell; for myſelf, I find indeed that I have a facul- 


ty of imagining or repreſenting to myſelf the ideas 


of thoſe particular things which I have perceived, and 
of variouſly compounding and dividing them. I can 
imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of 
a man joined to the body of a horſe. I can conſider 
the hand, the eye, the noſe, each by itſelf abſtracted 
or ſeparated from the reſt of the body. But then, 


whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt bave ſome 


Part I. 


particular ſhape, and ſ-me particular colour.—Like- OfAbfirac. 
-wiſe the idea of man that I frame to myſelf, muſt tion end 


be either of a white, or a black, or a tawney, a Seneral 


ſtraight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a middle- 
fized man. T-cannet by any effort of thought con- 
ceĩve the abſtract idea above deſcribed. To be plaia, 
I own-mylelt able to abſtract in one ſenſe, as when 1 
conlider ſome particular parts or qualities ſeparated 
from others with which, though they are united in 
ſome objects, yet it is poſſible they may really exiſt 
without them. But I deny that I can abſtract one 
from another, or conceive ſeparately thoſe qualities 
which it is impoſſible ſhould c xiſt fo ſeparated ; or 
that I can frame a general notion by abſtracting from 
particulars in the manner aforeſaid ; and there are 
grounds ta think molt men will acknowledge them- 
ſelves to be in my caſe.” | 12 


To chink chis there are indeed ſuch good grounds, me wn to 


Ideas, * 
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that it is probable ſome of our readers, little conver- be abſurd, 


ſant with the writings of modern metaphyſicians, are 
by this time diſpoſed to ſuſpe&, that the Biſhop in 
his zeal may have miſrepreſented the doctrine of ab- 


firaftion ; as no man in his ſenſes who is not perverted 


by 4ome darling hypotheſis, can ſuppoſe himſelf ca- 


pable of tagging together ſuch monſtrous inconſiſten- 


cies, as magnitude which is neither large nor ſmall, 
and colour which is neither white, red, green, nor 
black, &c. But that the ingenious prelate, in his 
account of this proceſs of lopping and pruning, as Mr 
Harris contemptuouſly, but molt properly, terms it, 
has not exaggerated in the ſmalleſt degree, is apparent 
from the following account of atftrattion given by Mr 
Locke. © Abftra@ ideas (ſays that writer) are not ſo 


obvious or eaſy to children, or the yet unexerciſed 


mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to 
grown men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar 
ule they are made ſo: for when we nicely reflect 
upon them, we ſhall find that general ideas are fic- 
tions and contrivances of the mind that carry diffi- 
culty with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves 
as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not 
require {ome pains and ſkill to form the general idea 
of a triangle (which is yet none of the moſt abſtract 


comprehenſive and difficult)? for it mult be neither 
oblique nor re&angle, neither equilateral, equicrural, 


nor icalenon, but all and none of theſe at once. In ef- 
fect, it is ſome thing imperfect that cannot exiſt, an idea 
wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and incon/i/tent 
ideas are put together.” *« Surely (to uſe the words 


of principal Campbell *) the bare mention of this hy- 


Philoſo- 


potheſis is equivalent to a confutation of it, ſince it phy of 


really confutes itſelf.“ 
culty of framing in his mind ſuch an idea of a tri- 
angle as 1s here deſcribed, it would be vain m us to 
diſpute with him; for we are poſſeſſed of no ſuch fa- 


culty, and therefore would fight on unequal terms. 


All we have to deſire is, that the reader would 
fully and certamly inform himſelf whether he bas ſuch 
an idea or not; and this can be no hard taſk to per- 
form. What is more eaſy for any one than to look 


a little into his own thoughts, and there try whether 


he has, or can attain to have, an idea of colour, ſeparated 
from all extcn{ion ; of extenſion, which is neither great nor 
ſmall ; of tafle, which is neither ſweet nor bitter, nor 

: | acid, 


But it any man has the fa. Rhetoric. 
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of abſlrac· acid, nor agreeable, nor diſagrerablè; or the general , len 
tion and of a triangle, which is neither ohe nor rectangle, equi- 
7 " cural, equilatera/, nor fcalenon, but all and none of theſe 
. 825 5 | . 
> Dr Reid having deraed that there are or can be 
| Abſtract in the mind any ideas of ſenſible objects, rejects of 
3 courſe the doctrine ef abfra? general ideas, whiltt he 
rac with maintains in fact the ſame thing, only ſubſtituting the 
abitrac word conception for the word idea. What hinders 
ideas. me (fays he) from attennidg to the whiteneſs of the 
paper before -me, without applying that colour to 
any other object?“ We know nothing indeed which 
can hinder any man from performing this operation, 
which is daily and hourly performed by infants; but 
will the Doctor ſay, that he can attend to colour, or 
conceive it, abſtracted from the paper and every other 
ſurface? We are perſuaded he will not, though he 
immediately adds, “the whiteneſs ot this individual 
object is an abftra conception.” Now we tſhould ra- 
ther have thought, that, conſiſtent with his own no- 
tions of colour, he would have called the whiteneſs of 
the paper a concrete quality, and his own conception of 
it a particular and concrete conception. If he conceives 
the whiteneſs as ſeparated from the paper, it is no 
longer the whiteneſs of that individual object: and he 
_ muſt either conceive it as abſtracted from all objects, 
which is plainly impoſſible: or he mult conceive it as 
inhering in ſome other object; and then neither the 
quality of whiteneſs, nor his conception of it, is ab- 
ſtract and general, but concrete and particular. He 
affirms, however, that in abſtraction, ſtrictly ſo call- 
ed, he can perceive nothing that is difficult either to 
be underſtood or practiſed.” This is goiug much 
farther into the doQrine than Mr Locke went: for 
he owned that there was much difficulty in it. Let 


can be more eaſy (ſays he) than to diſtinguiſh the 
different attributes which we know to belong to a 
ſubje& ? In a man, for inſtance, to diſtinguiſh his ſize, 
his complexion, bis age, his fortune, his birth, his pro- 
feſſion, and twenty other things that belong to him.” 
All this indeed, and much more, we can do with the 
utmoſt eaſe ; but this is not abſtraction, ſtrictly ſo 
called, nor any thing like abſtraction. We diſtinguiſh 
the ſize, the complexion, the age, &c. of the man, trom 
ane another + but ſtill we conceive them all as his qua- 
lities; nor is it poſlible, at leaſt for us, to ab/tra them 
from him, without conceiving them as the qualities of 
ſome other man; ſo that our conceptions are all con- 
crete and particular, © It ought likewiſe to be ob- 


us ſce how it becomes ſo eaſy to Dr Reid. What 


ſerved (ſays the Profeſſor), that attributes may with 
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perfect eaſe be diſtinguiſhed and dicjoired in our con- OfAb 


ception, which cannot be a@zally {parated in the ſub- 
je.” They may be ſo in his conception, but cer. 
tainly not in ours; for wwe can conceive nothing which 
may not actually exiſt. Thus (continues he) I can 
in a body diſtinguiſh its ſolidity from its extenſion, 
and its weight from both. In extenſicn, I can di- 
ſtinguiſh, length, breadth, and thickneſs yet none of 
theſe can be ſeparated from the body, or from ore 
another. It is therefore certain, that attributes, which 
in their nature are abſolutely inſeparable from their 
ſubject and from one another, may be disjoined in our 
conception; one cannot exit without the other, but 
one can be conceived without the other.“ So far is 
this from being a matter of certainty, that in every 
poſſible ſenſe in which we can underftand the word 
conception, it appears to us as evidently %, as that 
three and tævo are equal to nine. It is indeed not dit- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh in a body its ſolidity from its ex- 
tenſion, and its weight from both: but can we diſtin- 
guiſh them out of the body? or, to ſpeak in plain 
language, can we conceive fo/idity as ſeparated from 
all extenſion and all weight ? Unleſs this can be done, 
and by us it cannot be done, there is no aH action 
ftrilly ſo called. It is indeed eaſy to conceive ſolidity 
or extenſion abſtracted from any one individual object: 
but how is it done? Why, by transfercing your at- 
tention to ſome other indlividual object. Thus, we can 
eahly conceive ſolidi:y or extenjion ſeparated from a 
guinea, for inſtance ; but it is only by transferring our 
thoughts to another body, a piece of ſilver, or a ball 
of lead, &c. and our conceptions in both caſes are 
particular and concrete. | Þ x 

As we think the opinion of Dr Reid's reſpecting 
ABSTRACTION both ill-founded and of dangerous con- 
ſequences, we have expreſſed our diſſent from it in 
ſtrong terms; and in doing ſo we have only followed 
the example ſet us by himſelf when diſſenting from the 
theories of Hume and Ber kely. But we are fo tho- 
roughly convinced that the Doctor's acuteneſs is 
ſuperior to our own (1), that we are not without our 
fears that we may have miltaken his meaning. We 
are conſcious that we have not wilfully miſrepreſented 
it; and to enable our readers to judge for themſelves 
between him and us, we ſhall lay before them his defi- 
nition of general conceptions in his own words. 


That there are in every language general terms, is Terms, 
-known to all mankind : for ſuch are all ſubſtantives, how they 
proper names excepted ; and all adjectives. But it are 


is impoſlible (ſays the Doctor“) that words can have 
a general {ignification, unleſs there be conceptions in 


the powers 
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(1) “ If ſuch an extraordinary faculty (abſtzaction) were poſſible, I cannot for my part conceive what pur- 

Poſe it could ſerve. An idea hath been defined by ſome logicians, the form or reſemblance of a thing 
in the mind; and the whole of its power and uſe in thinking is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an exact con- 
formity to its archetype. What then is the vſe or power of that idea, to which there neither is nor can 
be any archetype in nature, which is merely a creature of the brain, a monſter that bears not the like- 
neſs of any thing in the univerſe !“ Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 110. 
([..) Notwithflanding this declaration, which is made with the greateſt ſincerity, we do not apprehend 
that we are guilty of preſumption when we examine the Doctor's opinions. Berkley and Hume were 
certainly as acute as any metaphyſician who has ſucceeded them; yet their opinions have been canvaſſed 
without ceremony, and to much advantage: Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus.. 
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tion and 
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that are gen ral. It is to ſuch that I give the name 
of general conceptions + and it ought to be obſerved, that 
they take this denomination, not from the a& of the 
mind in conceiving, which is an individual act; but 
from the obje& or thing conceived, which is general.” 
Now, whatever is conceived, mult be either external to 
the mind, or preſent with it. But the Doctor himſelf 


acknowledges, ** That all the objects we perceive are 


individuals. Every object of ſenſe, of memory, or of 
conſciouſneſs, is an individual object. All the good 
things we enjoy or deſire, and all the evils we feel or 
fear, mult come from individuals; and I think we may 
venture to ſay, that every creature which God has 
made in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
inthe waters under the earth, is an individual.” If this 
be ſo, and no man can call it in queſtion, it is obvious 
that we can have no general conception of any thing ex- 
ternal. The ad of conceiving is an individual ad; and 
therefore the only thing which can be general, muſt be 
ſomething preſent with the mind, and different from 
the mere act of conceiving: But what can this be, if not 
what Berkeley and others call an idea? and how can 
we have an idea of which we are not conſcious ? yet 
every tbing of which we are conſcious Dr Reid him- 
ſelf acknowledges to be an individual. | 

But if the Doctrine generally received reſpecting ab- 
ſtract ideas be fo very abſurd as it has appeared in our 
repreſentation, how comes it to be fo prevalent amon 
the acuteſt philoſophers? 'To this we anſwer, that thoſe 
philoſophers have certainly in this inſtance been im- 


_ poſed upon by the ſtructure of language. Every ad- 


jective and every ſubſtantive, proper names excepted, 
are words of general ſignification; and all ſcience is 
converſant about general truth: but as words are ſaid 
to be ſignificant, not of things, but of ideas; and as 
truth reſults from the agreement or coincidence of 
ideas; it has been haſtily ſuppoſed, that without gene- 
ral ideas there could have been neither general terms 
nor general truth. This is plauſible, but it is not ſo- 
lid. Erery object which affects our ſenſes is an indi- 
vidual object; but we perceive that two or more ob- 
jets which affect ſume of our ſenſes very differently, 
affect others of them in preciſely the ſame way. Thus, 
the paper upon which one writes, the ſnow which he 


perceives from his window, and the milk which he 
may ule at breakfaſt, affect his ſenſes of touch and 
taſte very differently, but they preſent the ſame appear- 


ance to his eye. This diverſity in the one caſe lie be- 
lieves to proceed from different powers or qualities in 
the ſeveral objects; and the ſameneſs of appearance in 
the other, from ſimilar qualities in theſe objects. To 
the ſimilar qualities, though he can frame no idea of 
them abſtracted from every individual object, he gives 
one common name; and calls every object which pre- 
ſents the ſame appearance to his eye that ſnow does, a 


. zuhite object; where the word white does not ſtand for 


an abſtract idea, but for a quality inherent in one or 
more objects. Hence the origin of adjectives in lan- 
guage, which denote more than can be expreſſed by 
any clais of ſubſtantives ; for every adjective, beſides the 


junction. See GRAMMAR. 


The other claſs of general terms comprebends ſub- Seneral 


ſtantives: of which the origin is as follows. The ob- 
jects about which we have occaſion to ſpeak or write 
are ſo numerous and ſo fluctuating, that if every indi- 


vidual had a proper name, a complete language could 


never be formed. But as there are not perhaps in na- 


ture two objects that appear to us ſimilar in all re- 


ſpects, ſo are there not in nature two objects which 
affect all our ſenſes differently. The mind, therefore, 
either actually perceiving two or more objects at once, 
or contemplating the idees left by two or more objects 


in the memory, perceives, by its intellective power, in 
what reſpects they agree and in what they diſagree. 
If the agreement be ſtriking, and in more qualities 


than one, it combines the ſeveral individuals into one 
claſs or ſpecies, giving to the whole a common name, 
which equally denotes the ſpecies and every individual 
belonging to it. Thus, obſerving that Peter, James, 
and John, agree in having the ſame ere& form, in 
walking on two legs, in having hands, &c. and in be- 


ing endowed with reaſon, we combine theſe three, and 


all other individuals which we perceive to agree in the 
ſame ſtriking and important qualities, into one ſpecies, 
to which we give the name of man —a word which 


equally denotes the whole ſpecies andevery individual. 


of it. Again, contemplating ſeveral figures, which all 
agree in the circumſtance of being bounded by three 
ſtraight lines meeting one another ſo as to form three 
angles, we call the whole claſs of figures and each indi- 
vidual by the name of #riangſe—though it may be im- 
poſſible to contemplate any number of triangles with- 
out perceiving that all the angles of one are acute; 
that one angle of another is a right angle; and that in 
the third there is one angle obtuſe : but the word fri- 
angle, unleſs it is limited in its ſignification by the ad- 
dition of an adjective, is equally expreſſive of an acute- 
angled triangle, a right-angled triangle, and an obtuſe- 
angled triangle. By thus arranging individuals ac- 
cording to their moſt conſpicuous qualities, we may 
combine all the objects exiſting into ſo many claſſes or 
ſpecies, which ſhall be afterwards known by as many 
names ; but of each ſpecies we neither have, nor can 
have, any other idea than that of a multitude of ſimilar 

individuals, | IL 
As our acquaintance with nature enlarges, we diſ- 
cover re{emblances ſtriking and important between one 
ſpecies and another, which naturally begets the notion 
of a higher claſs called a genus. From comparing man 
with beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and reptiles, we perceive that 
they are all alike poſſeſſed of life, or a principle of ſen- 
ſation and action, and of an organiſed body: hence we 
rank them all under a higher claſs or genus, to which 
we give the name of animal; which equally denotes the 
whole genus, each ſpecies comprehended under the ge- 
nus, and every individual of every ſpecies. Thus, ani- 
mal is a genus; man, beaſt, bird, are ſo many ſpecies com- 
prehended under that genus; and Peter, Fames, and 
Jobn, are individuals of the ſpecies man. Peter, James, 
and John, are proper names, denoting each an . 
| | | | dual; 
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(1) He tells us ſoon afterwards, that there are no things general. How is the one paſſage to be recon- 


ciled with the other? 
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of abſtrac* dual ; man, beaft, bird, are ſpecific terms, denoting each 


tion an! 
genera 
Ideas. 
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Names and 
ideas oſten 


uſed as 


a whole ſpecies compriſing many individuals ; and animal 


is a general term, becauſe it denotes a whole genus, com- 
prehending under it ſevera/ ſpecies, of which each con- 
ſiſts of many individuals ; and the general term denotes 
either the whole genus, all the ſpecies, or any individual 
of all the ſpecies. This is the whole myſtery of ab- 


frraftion : they are merely terms, that in ſtrictneſs of 


ſpeech are general and abſtra# ; and even theſe are ge- 
neral only as fjons, of which the full ſignification can- 
not always be repreſented by any conceivable idea. 

It is a received opinion (ſays Biſhop Berkeley), 
that language has no other end but the communicating 
of our ideas, and that every ſignificant name ſtands for 


mere ſigus. an idea. This being ſoz and it being withal certain, 


nificant, do not always mark out particular conceivable 
ideas; it is ſtraight way concluded that they ſtand for ab- 


ſtrat notions. That there are many names in uſe a- 


mongſt ſpeculative men, which do not always ſuggelt 
to others determinate particular ideas, is what nobody 
will deny : and a little attention will diſcover, that it 


is not neceſſary, even in the ſtricteſt reaſonings, that 


ſignificant names, which ſtand for ideas, ſhould every 


time they are uſed excite in the underſtanding the ideas 


they are made to ſtand for. In reading and diſcour- 


fing, names are for the moſt part uſed as letters in al- 


gebra; in which, though a particular quantity be mark- 
ed by each letter, yet to proceed right, it is not re- 
quiſite that in every ſtep each letter ſuggeſt ro our 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to 
ſtand for. The ſame thing is true of ideas, which 
as well as names are often uſed merely as ſigns repre- 
ſenting a whole claſs ; and on that account they may 


be called general, though every idea is in itſelf ſtrictly 


particular. Thus, An idea, which conſidered in 


itſelf is particular, becomes general by being made to 
_ repreſent or ſtand for all other particular ideas of the 


ſame ſort. To make this plain by an example, ſuppoſe 
a geometrician is demonſtrating the method of cutting 
a line in two equal parts: He draws, for inſtance, a 
black line of an inch in length: this, which in itſelf is 


a particular line, is nevertheleſs with regard to its ſig- 


nification, general; ſince, as it is there uſed, it repre- 
ſents all particular lines whatſoever : ſo that what is 
demonſrated of it is demonſtrated of all lines, or, in 
other words, of a line in general. And as that parti- 
cular line becomes general by being made a ſign ; ſo 
the name line, and the idea of a line in the imagination, 
either of which taken abſolutely is particular, by being 
ſigns are made general likewiſe. And as the former 
owes its generality, not to its being the ſign of an ab- 
ſtract or general line, but of all particular right lines 


that may poſlibly exiſt ; ſo the latter, the name and 
the idea, muſt be thought to derive their generality 


irom the ſame cauſe, namely, the various particular 
lines which each of them indifferetitly denotes.” A- 
gain, when one demonſtrates any propoſition concern- 
ing triangles, it is to be ſuppoſed that he has in view 
to demonſirate an univerſal truth; yet the particular 
triangle which he conſiders muſt be either equilateral, 
iſoſceles, or ſcalenon; for a plain triangle, which is 
none of theſe, can neither exiſt nor be concerved. But 
whether it be of this or that ſort is of no importance, 


as any of them may equally ſtand for and repreſent all 


tides, nor the right angle, are at all concerned in the 
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rectilineal triangles, and on that account be denomi- Of Abſtrac- 

nated univerſal. tion and 
This docfrine reſpecting names and ideas being uſed Ilie 

merely as fgns, has been adopted by almoſt every ſub- _—-— 

ſequent philoſopher ; and by Principal Campbell it 

has been illuſtrated with perſpicuity and acateneſs 

every way worthy of the author of the Differtation on 

Miracles. In confirmation of this doctripe (ſays 

he“), it may be obſerved, that we really think by * Philoſo- 

ſigns, as well as ſpeak by them. All the truths which Phy &f 

conſtitute ſcience, which give exerciſe to reaſon, and el 

are diſcovered by philoſophy are general; all our 

ideas, in the ſtricteſt Nu of the word, are particular. 

All the particular truths about which we are conver- 


fant are properly hiſtorical, and compoſe the furniture 
that names, which yet are not thought altogether infig- 


of memory. Nor do I include under the term hiftori- 
cal the truths which belong to natural hiſtory ; for even 
theſe too are general. * Ar neyond particular truth 
or hiſtorical facts, firſt per ceived and then remembered, 
we ſhould never be able to proceed one ſingle ſtep in 
thinking any more than in converfing without the uſe 
of ſigns. þ . 

« When it is affirmed that he whole is equal 10 all its 
farts, there cannot be an affirmation which is more 
perfectly intelligible, or which commands a falier aſ- 
ſent. If, in order to comprehend this, I recur to 
ideas, all that I can do is to form a notion of ſome in- 
dividual whole, divided into a certain number of parts 
of which it is conſtituted ; ſuppoſe of the year, divided 
into the four ſeaſons. Now all that I can be ſaid 
to diſcern here is the relation of equality between this 
particular whole and its component parts. If I recur 
to another example, I only perceive another particular 
truth. The ſame holds of a third and ot a fourth. 
But ſo far am I, aſter the perception of ten thouſan'l 
particular ſimilar inſtances, from the diſcovery of the 
univerſal truth, that if the mind had not the power of 
conſidering things as 1 885 or particular ideas as re- 
preſenting an intinity of others, reſembling in one cir- 
cumſtance though totally diſſimilar in every other. I 
could not ſo much as conceive the meaning of an uni- 
verſal truth. Hence it is that /me ideas, to adopt the 
expreſſion of Berkeley, are purticular in their nature, but 
general in their repreſentation.” | 9 

But if in univerſal propoſitions, ideas particular in which, 
themſelves be uſed only as the ſigns of others, it may though 
be demanded, how we can know any propoſition to be particular 
true of all the ideas which are repreſented by the 3 5 
ſign? For example, having demonſtrated that the 1 1.2 © 
three angles of an iſoſceles rectangular triangle are grate gene- 
equal to two right ones, how can we conclude that ral truths; 
this affection therefore agrees to all other triangles becauſe = 
which have neither a right angle nor two equal ſides ? 
To this queſtion Biſhop Berkeley and Principal Camp- 
bell give the following anſwer : Though the idea we 
have in view whilſt we make the demonſtration be that 
of an iſoſceles rectangular triangle, whoſe ſides are of 
a determinate length, we may yet be certain that the 
demonſtration extends to all other rectilineal triangles 
of what ſort or bigneſs ſoever; for this plain reaſon, 
that neither the equality nor determinate length of the 


demonſtration. It is true, the idea or diagram we 
have in view includes all theſe particulars ; but then 
there is not the leaſt mention made of them in the 


proof 
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O\.\bſtrac- proof of the propoſition, It is not ſaid the three 


angles are equal to two right angles, becauſe one of 
them is a right angle, or becauſe the ſides comprebend 
ing it are of equal length ; which ſufficiently ſhows 
that the right angle might have been oblique and the 
{ides unequal; and for all that the demonſtration have 
held good. In every one of Euchid*s theorems, a par- 
ticular triangle, and a particular parallelogram and a 
particular circle, are employed as ſigns to. denote all 


triangles, all parallelograms, and all circles. When a 


geometrician makes a diagram with chalk upon a 
board, and from it demonſſzates the property of a 
ſtraight. lined figure, no ſpi der ever imagines that 


| Fofnecbing elſe but that 


he is demonſtrating a property 
individual white figure, five inches Ong, which is before 
him. Every one is ſatisfied that hens demonſtrating 
a property of all of that order, whether more or leſs ex- 
tenſive, of which it is both an example and a. ſign 
all the order being underſtood to agree with it in cer- 
tain characters, however different in other reſpects. 
Nay, what is more, the mind, with the utmolt facility 
extends or contracts the repreſentative power of the 
ſign as the particular occaſion requires. Thus the 
ſame equilateral triangle will with equal propriety 


| ſerve for the demonſtration, not only of a property of 


all equilateral triangles, but of a property of all iſo- 
ſceles triangles, or even of a property of all triangles 
whatever. Nay, ſo perfectly is this matter underſtood, 
that if the demonſtrator in any part ſhould recur to 
ſome property belonging to the particular figure he 
hath conſtructed, but not effential to the kind men- 


tioned in the propoſition, and which the particular 


ligns. | | 
| ) Since this article was written, ſome excellent obſervations on the common doctrine e, 
tion have been given to the public by profeſſor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. See Elements of the 


figure is ſolely intended to repreſent, every intelligent 
obſerver would inftantly detect the fallacy : So entire- 
1y for all the purpoſes of ſcience doth a particular ferve 
for a whole ſpecies or genus. Now, why one w1i/ible 
individual ſhould in our reaſonings ſerve without the 
ſmalleſt inconvenience as a ſign for an infinite number, 


and yet one conceivable individual, or a particular idea 


of imagination, ſhould not be adapted to anſwer the 
ſame end, it will, we imagine, be utterly impoſſible 
to ſay (x). | | | 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is a con- 
1iderable difference in kind, between ideas uſed as ſigns 
and the general terms of any language. Amongſt all 
the individuals of a ſpecies, or even of the higheſt ge- 
nus, there is ſtill a natural connection, as they agree 
ia the ſpecific or generic character; and when the 
mind makes uſe of any poſitive idea as the ſign of the 
{pecies or genus, that idea appears in the imagination 
as an exact reſemblance. of tome one individual. But 
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the connection which ſubſiſts between words and things, Of Abſtric 


or even between words and ideas, is in its origin ar- 
bitrary 3 and yet its effect upon the mind is much the 
ſame with that of the natural connection between ideas 
and things. For having often had occaſion to obſerve 


tion and 
general 
Ideas. 
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particular words uſed as ſigns of particulat things, and 


ſpeciſic terms uſed as ſigns of a. whole ſpecies, we con- 
tract a habit of aſſociating the ſign with the thing fig- 


nified, inſomuch that either being preſented to the 


mind neceſſarily introduces or occaſions the appre- 
henſion of the other. Cuſtom in this inſtance ope- 


rates preciſely in the ſame manner as natural reſem- 


blance in the other; ſo that certain ſounds, and the 
ideas of things to which they are not naturally rela- 


ted, come to be as thoroughly linked in our concep- 
tions as the ideas of things and the things themſelves. 
Nay, ſo completely are they linked together, that we 
often uſe, through long chains of reaſoning, certain 
ſounds or words, without attending at all to the ideas 
or notions of which they are ſigns. I believe (ſays 
the author of A Treatiſe on Human Nature), that every 
one who examines the ſituation of his mind in reaſon- 
ing. will agree with me, that we do not annex diſtinct 
and complete ideas to every term we make uſe of; 
and that in talking of government, church, negotiation, 


conqueſt, we ſeldom ſpread out in our minds all the 
{imple ideas of which the compound notions ſignified 


by theſe terms are compoſed. It is, however, obſer- 
vable, that notwithſtanding this imperfection, we may 
avoid talking nonſenſe on theſe ſubjects, and may per- 
ceive any repugnance among the ideas, as well as if 
we had a full comprehenſion of them.” This remark 
generally holds true; but then it is to be obſerved, that 
all the words uſed as ſigns, and which yet do not denote 
any one conceivable determinate idea, muſt be capable 


of definition. Thus, in matters that are perfectly fa- 


miliar, in {imple narration, or in moral obſervations on 


the occurrences of life, a man of common underſtand- 


ing may be deceived by ſpecious falſehood, but is hard- 
ly to be gulled by downright nonſenſe or a repug- 
nance of ideas. Almoſt all the poſſible applications 
of the -terms (in other words, all the acquired rela- 
tions of the ſigns) have become cuſtomary to him. 
The conſequence is, that an unuſual application of any 
of them is inſtantly detected; this detection breeds 
doubt, and this doubt occaſions an immediate recourſe 
to definition ; which, proceeding through ſpecies and 
genera, reſolves complex terms into others leſs com- 
plex, till it ends at laſt in ſimple ideas and relations, 
which can neither be defined nor miſunderſtood (o). 
See Lodic. | | 
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(x) Were it poſſible to frame an ab/tra# general idea of a triangle, which is neither equilateral, iſoſceles, nor 
ſcalenon, even that idea muſt be uſed merely as a ſign as much as any particular triangle whatever: and the 
queſtion might {till be aſked, How we can know any propoſition to be trifp of all the triangles repreſented by 
the ſign? For example: having demonſtrated that the three angles of an ideal triangle, which is neither equi- 
lateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenon, are equal to two right angles, how can we conclude that this affection agrees 
to triangles which are equilateral, &c.? To this queſtion it is not eaſy to,conceive what anſwer could be 
given other than that of Berkeley and Campbell, in the caſe of uſing particular and conceivable triangles as 


(0 
ghy of the Human Miud. | 


abſtrac- 


Philoſo- 


(| 


Thus 


Part I. AM EF. A P 
ofabitrac-- Thus then we ſee, that though there are no ideas, 
tion and properly ſpeaking, general and abſtract, a man may 


1 by terms and particular ideas, uſed as figns, arrive at the 
STE can of general truth. In neither caſe is it the 
92 matter, it we may be allowed the expreſſion, but the 
it is not 


-powwer of the ſign, that is regarded by the mind. We 
find, that even in demonſtrative reaſonings, ſigns the 
moſt arbitrary, or mere ſymbols, may be uſed with as 
little danger of error as ideas or natural ſigns. The 
operations both of the algebraiſt and arithmetician are 
garded by ſtrictly of the nature of demonſtration. The one em- 
An ploys as gur the letters of the alphabet, the other cer- 
tain numerical characters. In neither of theſe arts is 
it neceſſary to form ideas of the quantities and ſums 
fignified ; in fome inſtances it is even impoſſible without 
reſolving the quantity or ſum into parts, in amanner an- 
alogous to definition; and then the mind comprehends 
not the whole quantity or number at once, but the ſe- 
veral parts of which it is compoſed, which it connects 
() by the relation of junction or addition. Vet without 
this reſolution, the equations and calculations carried 
on by means of the letters and figures ſignificant ef 
the whole quantity or the whole ſum, are not the 
leſs accurate or convincing- And ſo much for ab. 
fraction, generalization, and the power of figns, whether 
natural or artificial. | | 


the matter 
but the 
er of 


the ſign 
that is re- 


Cnar. V. Of the AssociArio of IDEAS. 
A 3 Evzzy man whilſt awake is conſcious of a conti- 
ed train of nued train of thought ſpontaneouſly ariſing in his 
thought in mind and paſſing through it; nor could a ſingle now 
the mind, or inſtant be pitched upon in which ſome idea is not 
reſent in his memory or imagination. No one idea, 
wever, unleſs detained by a voluntary exertion of 
the mind, or unleſs productive of intenſe pleaſure or 
pain, remains long in the imagination ; but each ha- 
ſtens off the ſtage to make way for another, which 
takes its turn and is ſucceeded by a third, &c. We 
are not to imagine that this train of thought is alto- 
: gether fortuitous and incoherent. ** It is evident 
(ſays Mr Hume ), that there is a principle of con- 
nection between different thoughts or ideas of the 
mind; and that, in their appearance to the memory 
or imagination, they introduce each other with a cer- 
-tain degree of method and regularity. In our more 
-ſerious thinking or diſcourſe this is ſo obſervable, that 
any particular thought which breaks in upon the re- 
gular tract or chain of ideas, is immediately remarked 
and rejected. Even in our wildeſt and moſt wandering 
reveries, nay, in our very dreams, we ſhall find, if we 
reflect, that the imagination ran not altogether at ad- 
ventures, but that there was ſtill a connection upheld 
among the different ideas which ſucceeded each other. 
Were the looſeſt and freeſt converſation to be tran- 
ſcribed, there would immediately be obſerved ſome- 
thing which connected it in all its tranſitions: Or, 
where this is wanting, the perſon who broke the 
Vol. XI. . 


Eſſays, 
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thread of diſcourſe might ſtill inform you, that there Aſſocie tion 
had ſecretly revolved in his mind a ſucceſſion of ol Ideas. 
thoughts, which had gradually led him from the ſub- 

jet of converſation. Among different languages, 

even where we cannot ſuſpe& the leaſt connection or 
communication, it is found, that words expreſſive of 

ideas the moſt compounded, do yet nearly correſpond 


to each other; a certain proof that the ſimple ideas . 


comprehended in the compound ones, were bound to- 

gether by ſome univerſal principle, which had an equal 

influence on all mankind.“ | 94 
That theſe obſervations are well founded, every Principles 

man may be ſatisfied by looking attentively into his of -flvcia- 

own thoughts; but when the author reduces the prin- Con · 

ciples of this aſſociation of ideas to three, viz. reſem- 

blance, contiguity in time and place, and cauſe or , 

he certainly contracts them within too narrow a com- 


paſs. That theſe principles often ſerve to connect 


ideas, will not indeed be denied. A picture leads our 
thoughts to the original: the mention of one apart- 
ment in a building introduces an inquiry or diſcourſe 
concerning the js Fury and if we think of a wound, 
we can hardly forbear reflecting on the pain which fol- 
lows it. But ſurely ideas ſometimes ſucceed each 
other without reſemblance, without contiguity in time 
or in place, and without being connected by the rela- 
tion of a cauſe to its efet. Beſides all this, there are 
other aſſociations than of id:as. Ideas are aſſociated 


with paſſions and emotions, and paſſions and emotions 


are aſſociated together. A particular idea is aſſoci- 
ated with a proper name, and often with the general 
name of the ſpecies. General conceptions, ſuch as thoſe _ 
which Mr Locke calls mixed modes (ſee Mops), are 
aſſociated with ſigns both audible and viſible, and ſigns 
are aſſociated with each other. Surely virtue, as it 
conſiſts in action and intention, does not reſemble the 


ſound virtue, is not contiguous to it in time or in place, 
and is neither its cauſe nor its ee; nor is it concei- 


vable, that the arbitrary ſigns of different things 
ſhould have any natural relation to one another. 

But were the enumeration complete, the bare men- 
tion of theſe principles does not account for the phe- 
nomena : For, granting the fact, it may ſtill be aſk- 
ed, Why does a picture lead our thoughts to the ori- 
ginal; or the mention of one apartment in a building 
introduce an inquiry concerning the others? To theſ⸗ 
queſtions our author has given no anſwer ; nor are we 
acquainted with any writer who can be ſaid to have 
attempted it, except Dr Hartley and hisi ngenious edi- | 
tor. There may be ſome of our readers whom the 
names of theſe men will prejudice againſt their theory; 
but, doubtleſs, the greater part are willing to adopt 
truth, or to examine an ingenious ſpeculation, from 
whatever quarter it comes. To ſuch as feel them- 


ſelves otherwiſe diſpoſed, we beg leave to ſay, that if 5 


they allow the name of Prigſtlly to diſguſt them at 
what follows, they will furnith him with a new proof 
ot the truth of the doctrine which they reject. 


. That 


— 


(er) No man, we think, will pretend that he can perceive at one view a million of individual men, 
or that he can imagine or conceive at once a million of ideal men : yet he may divide the million into 


parts, which in the one caſe may be eaſily viewed, 


ceſſion. Thus, 100-þ100+ 100, &c, 


and in the other may be eaſily conceived, in ſuc- 


„II. 
gination: but if the tree was the object to which we Aſſocistion 
principally attended during the actual ſenſation, the of Ideas. 


, 1 5100 
That i4:a+ ſhould be aſſociated together, ſeems to 
be inevitable from the manner in which the mind ac- 
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Aſſociation 
of 1deas. 


95 
How they 
operate. 


quires them. All out ideas, properly ſpeaking, are 
of ſenſible objects, and by far the greater part of them 
of viſible objects. But every ſenſible object conveys 
at once various ſenſations and perceptions to the mind, 
which appear not only united in fact, but inſeparable 
in imagination. Thus, when a man looks at any par- 
ticular object, a tree for inſtance, he perceives the 
trunk, branches, leaves, fize, ſhape, and colour, &c. of 


the whole at once he does not firſt perceive the jigure + 


of the trunk, then its e, then its colour, then the 
branches, &c. all in fuccefſion ;z but a perception of the 
whole is conveyed to the mind by one ſimultaneous 


impreſſion (a:) We have already ſeen, that the 


ſenſes, in fact, convey nothing to the mind but their 
reſpective. ſenſations ; and that the perception of the 
external object inſtantly follows the ſenſation. . We 


have likewiſe ſeen, that ſenſation is occaſioned by 


ſome impreſſion, concuſſion, or vibration, given to 


the nerves and brain, and by them communicated to 


the mind or percipient being, We have likewiſe ſeen, 
that memory depends as much upon the brain as ori- 
ginal ſenſation, and is always attended or occaſioned 
by ſimilar concuſſions or vibrations, &c. Theſe are 
fats proved by univerſal experience, and which, we 
believe, no thinking man has ever called in queſtion. 


It {ollows, therefore, that every actual ſenſation muſt 


leave ſome effect in the brain, either an actual print, 
which ſeems to be impoſſible, or a tendency to vibrate 
or be agitated in the ſame way as when the original 
impreſſion was made. This being the caſe, it is na- 
tural to conclude, that when any part of the original 


are contiguous. | 
loured and ſhaded, and the contour of the human 
face, there is certainly very little real reſemblance, as 


very ſame eauſe that, when we 


idea of it will be much more vivid than the idea of its 


adjuncts, and remain much longer in the imagination 
or memory; becauſe the original ſenſation by which it 
was perceived, was ſtruck much deeper than the ſen- 


ſations by which its adjuncts were perceived. All 


memory. | 
Thus we. ſee 


+ þ 


in a building introduces an inquiry concerning the 
others. 
the original, and becauſe the apartments of a building 
Between a plain ſurface, varioufly co- 


why a picture leads our thoughts to' 
the original, and why the mention of one apartment 


It is not merely becauſe the picture reſembles 


this muſt be intelligible to every one who attends to 


what we have already ſaid of ſenſation, perception, and : 


any man may be convinced who places his eye with- 


in fix inches of a good picture. But the painter, ha- 


ving by his {kill in perſpective, contrived to lay his 


colours on the plain canvas in ſuch a manner as that 


they reflect the ſame rays of light with the original, 
provided the ſpectator ſtand at the proper diſtance ; 
theſe rays proceeding from the picture fall upon the eye 
in the ſame direction, and therefore give to the nerves 
and brain the very ſame impulſe which was given by 


the original. When one apartment of a building is 


mentioned, we inquire concerning the others from the 
think of the trunk of 

a tree which we have ſeen, we cannot avoid thinking 
likewiſe of its branches. TD | 
But the principle of aſſociation takes place among 
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perception is revived in the memory, the whole per- 
ception ſhould be revived at once, ſo as that we can- 
not have an idea of the trunk of a tree without per- 


things not naturally connected, as the apartments of givesmean- 
a ny and a ſubſtance and its attributes and ad- ing to the 
juncts. It is aſſociation which is the original ſource words of 


s hildren. 


ceiving the ideas of the branches aſſociated with it. 
This is indeed not merely natural, but the contrary 
ſeems to be impoſſible; for as the original agitation 
or vibration was occaſioned by the whole tree, it is 
evident, that whatever effect or tendency that agita- 
tion or vibration left behind. it, muſt be left by the 
whole vibration, and therefore be equally related to 
the whole tree. 

But no object ſtands ſingle in nature. When we 
view a tree, or any thing elſe, we always notice, how- 
ever tranſiently, the field where it grows and the ob- 
jects around it. Theſe too leave effects in the brain 
at the ſame time that the tree does ſo; and therefore 
make their appearance with it in the memory or ima- 


— 


* 


— 


of all the general or complex conceptions which we 


language 


have, and which even gives meaning to the words of 
every language. Between ſounds conſidereꝗ in them- 


ſelves, and things, or the ideas of things, every one 
knows that there is no natural connection; yet 
the idea of every known object is in the mind of eve- 


ry man ſo ſtrictly aſſociated with the name that it 


bears in his native tongue, that the preſence of the 


one always ſuggeſts the other. It cannot indeed be 
otherwiſe, if we attend to the manner in which a child 


learns to affix a meaning to the words which he hears. 


A child knows his mother and nurſe, and indeed 


almoſt every viſible object in the family, long before 


he acquires the power of articulation. The impreſſions 


made 


_ <4 ä >. at... af * 9 5 — 


(4) This is certainly. the caſe with adults, but it may be doubted whether it be ſo with very young 
It has been ſhown already, that the ſenſation communicated by the eye from any viſible ob- 


2 — 


ject, has not the leaſt reſemblance to that object; and that in looking at a tree or any thing elſe, a full 


grown man pays not the leaſt attention to the appearance which the tree really makes to his eye; nay, 
that he is not even conſcious of that appearance, farther than as it conſiſts in colour. It is by the 
ſenſe of touch only that we acquire ideas of figure, even of plain figure; and we imagine that we per- 
ceive them by the eye only, becauſe different figures, as diſtinguiſhable by touch, are ſo cloſely aſſociated 
with their correſponding vihble ſenſations, that long before we are capable of inquiry, theſe two things 


are inſeparable in the imagination. It is otherwiſe with children, who, when they firſt begin to diſtin». 


guiſh objects by the ſenſe of ſight, appear to do it with great deliberation, as if they firſt felt the pra- 
per ſenſation of light and colours ſo or ſo modined, and afterwards 
inſcrence, a notion of the figure at which they are looking. 


. 


acquired, by ſomething like a mental. 
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on his brain, every one of which excites a ſenſation, 
mult ſoon become fo deep as not to be eaſily effaced. 


Numbers of them too are aſſociated together, ſo that 


the preſence of one introduces the other. It has been 


ach already obſerved, that ideas of ſight are the moſt vi- 
Vid and the moſt laſting ; but the child having the 
fame ſound often repeated, even that ſound comes in 


time to leave in his. memory a permanent idea. 


He 
then hears the ſound zur/c, for inſtance, uttered at the 


time when he is looking earneſtly at the perſon of the 


nurſe, with whom he is well acquainted, and to whom 
he is ſtrongly attached; and baving the two ideas re- 


peatedly excited together, they ſoon become ſo aſſoci- 
_ ated, that the one neceſſarily excites the other: the 
wort nurſe calls into view the idea of the woman trea- 


ſured up in his imagination. 


But we need not have recourſe to children for the 


proof of our aſſertion. It is obvious that the name of 


every ſimple and uncompounded idea can be ſignificant 


only by aſſociation. Of a complex conception the 


name may be made intelligible by a definition; but 
ſimple ideas cannot be defined, and between ideas and 


ſounds there is no natural connection, ſo as that the 


one previous to aſſociation ſhould ſuggeſt the other. 
Even of complex conceptions and mixed modes, the 
meaning of the names is generally acquired by aſ- 


ſbeiation; for though it is certainly true, that all ſuch 
names are capable of definition, they are yet uſed with 


ſufficient propriety by thouſands: who know not what 


moſt acute 


a definition is. Were a plain unlettered man afked to 


define virtue, it is not probable that he could do it ſo 


as to make himſelf underſtood ; yet having ideas of 
the practice of juſtice, charity, fortitude, &c. ſtrictly aſ- 
ſociated in his mind with the evord virtue, he may- 
know the general meaning of that word as well as the 
grammarian or the moſt profound philo- 
ſopher. OT ng, | | 
An alm 


is a donation to a poor man; but a child 


who never heard of this definition knows perfectly 


What an aims is, from having often ſeen his parents 


give money to a beggar, and call what they were do- 
ing by the name alm. The ſound of the word, after 
having ſeen the firſt alms given, will excite in his mind 
an idea of the individual object who received it, and of 


_ the a#on of him by whom it was given; but after ha- 


ſon who needs it or appears to be in want. 


ving ſeen ſeveral poor men relieved, he comes to aſſo- 
ciate with the word alms any thing given to any per- 

So completely does this aſſociation take place be- 
tween ideas or cluſters of ideas, and the words by 
which they are expreſſed, that even men of letters hear 


and underſtand perfectly many words without review- 


ing in their minds all the ideas and relations of which 
they are the ſigns. It has been already obſerved, that 


in talking of government, church, negotiation, conqueſt, 


we ſeldom ſpread out in our minds all the ſimple ideas 


of which the compound notions ſignified by theſe terms 


are compoſed ; and we now add, that the terms may 
be uſed with ſufficient propriety, and be perfectly un- 
derſtood by thoſe who never attempted to analyſe the 
notions of which they are ſignificant into their pri- 
mary and conſtituent parts. Every man has read num- 
berleſs details of the tranſactions of one court with 


another; he has heard ſuch tranſactions univerſally 


called by the term pnego/iation, The term and the 


reſtraint but that of neceſſity. 
have his will, and therefore he ſubmits. Afterwards he 
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tranſactions ſignified by it are ſo cloſely aſſociated in ATociaticn 
his mind, that they are in a manner inſeparable ; and of Ideas. 


by this aſſociation he knows the meaning of the term 
better than he could have done by the moſt complete 
definition ; which, perhaps he would find it difficult 
to give, or even to comprehend. 


97 
We have faid that the meaning of the word virtue and is the 


is acquired by aſſociation, by having often heard that 
ſound applied to certain a#ons ;- but it is extrem 


ſource ot 
our fir} no- 
el] tions of vir- 


probable, that the very notion of virtue, ſimple and tue. 


uncompounded as it appears to be, is acquired in the 
very ſame manner. The fie rudiments of the notions 
of right and wrong and obligation ſeem to be acquired by 
a child when he finds himſelf checked and controled 
by ſuperior power. At firſt he feels nothing but mere 
force, and conſequently has no notion of any kind cf 
He finds he cannot 


attends to many circumſtances which diſtinguiſh the 
commands of a father, or of a maler, from thoſe of any 
other perſon. Notions of reverence, love, eſteem, and 
dependence, are connected with the idea of him who 
gives thoſe commands ; and by degrees the child ex- 
periences the peculiar advantages of filial ſubjection. 
He ſees alſo that all his companions, who are noticed 
and admired by others, obey their parents ; and that 
thoſe who are of a refractory diſpoſition are univerſa]- 
ly diſliked. Theſe and other circumſtances now begin to 
alter and modify the notion of mere neceſſity, till by de- 
grees he confiders the commands of a parent as ſome- 
thing that muff not be reſiſted or diſputed, even though 
he has a power of doing it; and all theſe ideas coa- 
leſeing, form the notions of moral right and moral ob- 


ligation, which are eaſily transferred from the com- 


mands of a parent to thoſe of a magiſtrate, of God, 
and of conſcience. 'This opinion of the gradual for- 
mation of the ideas of moral right and wrong, from 
a great variety of elements aſſociated together, per- 
fectly accounts for that prodigious diverſity in the 
ſentiments of mankind reſpecting the objects of moral 


obligation; nor do we ſee that any other hypotheſis 
If the notion of moral ob- 


can account for the facts. 
ligation were a ſimple uncompounded idea, ariſing 
from the view of certain actions or ſentiments ; or were 
it acquired, as it certainly might be, by a chain of 


reaſoning from the nature of God and the nature of 


man ; why ſhould it not in the one caſe be as invaria- 
ble as the perception of colours or ſounds, and in the 


other as our judgements of mathematical or phyſical 


truths? But though the ſhape and colour of a flow- 
er appear the ſame to every human eye ; though eve- 
ry man of common underſtanding knows, that if a 
billiard ball be ftruck by another, it will move from its 
place with a velocity proportioned to the force of the 
impulſe ; and though all mankind who have but dipt 
into mathematics, perceive that any two ſides of a 
triangle mult be greater than the third fide; yet one 
man practiſes as a moral duty what another looks upon 
with abhorrence, and reflects on with remorſe. Now 
a thing that varies with education and inſtruction, as 


moral ſentiments are known to do, certainly has the 


appearance of being generated by a ſeries of different 
impreſſions and aſſociations in ſome ſuch manner as 
we have endeavoured to deſcribe. Let not any man 
imagine that this account of the origin of moral ſen- 
timents endangers the cauſe of virtue; for whether 


312 thoſe 
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- of Ideas. ration is the very ſame, and in either caſe their rectitude 

> mult often be tried by the teſt of reaſon, ſo that the 

intereſts of virtue are equally ſafe on this as on any 
other ſcheme. See Morat Philoſophy. 

This principle of aſſociation has ſo great an in- 

fluence over all our actions, paſſions, reaſonings, and 

| Ke Poo ct „ Judgments, that there is not perhaps any one thing 

in the edu- Winch deſerves more to be looked after in the educa» 

cation of tion of youth. Some of our ideas—ſuch as thoſe of 

youth. a ſubſtance and its attributes, a genus and the ſpecies 

contained under it, a ſpecies and its ſeveral individuals, 

have a real connection with each other in nature. 

Theſe it is the office of our reaſon to trace out and 

to hold together in that union and order in which na- 

ture preſents them to the view of the mind; for ſuch 

aſſociations conſtitute perhaps the greateſt part of ne- 


It ought, 
thereforc, 


ceſſary and of uſeful truths. But there are others 


formed by cuftom and caprice, which are too often 
the. ſources of error, ſuperſtition, vice, and miſery— 
of errors the more dangerous, and of vice the more 
deplorable ; that if the aſſociations have been long 
formed without an attempt to diflolve them, they ge 
nerally become at laſt too ſtrong to be broken by the 
molt vigorous effort of the beſt diſpoſed mind, Thus, 
 * Locke's let a fooliſh maid “ amuſe or rather frighten children 
Eſſay, and with ſtories of ghoſts appearing in the dark, let her 
ae repeat theſe fictions till they have made a deep im- 
ar br ene preflion on the young minds, and the notion of ghoſts 
landing. Will in time become ſo cloſely aſſociated with the 
= idea of darkneſs, that the one ſhall always introduce 
the other; and it may not be in the power of the 
children, after they have become men, and are con- 
vinced in their judgments of the falſchood and ab- 
ſurdity of the tales which originally frightened them, 
to ſeparate entirely the notion of ghoſts from the 
idea of darkneſs, or with perfect eaſe to remain alone 
in a dark room. Again, let the idea of infallibility be 
annexed to any perſon or ſociety, and let theſe two 
inſeparably united conſtantly poſſeſs the mind; and 
then one body in ten thouſand places at ence ſhall, un- 
examined, be ſwallowed for an incontrovertible fact, 
whenever that infallible perſon or ſociety dictates or 

demands aſſent without enquiry. 

Some ſuch wrong and unnatural combinations of 
ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable op- 
poſition that we find between different ſects in philo- 
ſopby and religion; ſor we cannot imagine every in- 
dividual of any ſect to impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and 
knowingly to reject truth offered by plain reaſon. 
That which leads men of ſincerity and good ſenſe 
blindfold, will be found, when inquired into, to be 
ſome early and wrong aſſociation. Ideas independent 
and of no alliance to one another, are by education, 
cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, ſo linked 
together in their minds, that they can no more be 
ſeparated from each other than if they were but one 


idea; and they operate upon the judgment as if they 


really were but one. This gives ſenſe to jargon, the 
force of demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency 
to nonſenſe : it is the foundation of the greateſt and 
moſt dangerous errors in the world; ſor as far as it ob- 
tains, it hinders men from ſeeing and examining. - . - 

Before we diſmiſs the ſubject of aſſociation, it may 
he proper to enquire, how far it 1s agreeable to the ac- 


to cauſes, and yet they ſoon acquire the faculty of 
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external objects are perceived by means of the ſenſes, ol Ideas. 
and the ideas of ſuch objects retained in the memory. 99 
It has been proved, we think, by arguments un- Theprinc;. 
anſwerable, that by the organs of ſenſe nothing is ple of aſſo. 
conveyed immediately to the mind but ſenſations cation ope. 
which can have no reſemblance to external objects, and = in our 
that the perception of an object may be reſolved into 4 3 
a proceſs of reaſoning from effectßꝭ to cauſes.—But objects; 
children it will be ſaid, do not reaſon from effects | 


perceiving and diſtinguiſhing the objects with which 
they are {urrounded. This is an undoubted truth, 
and it can be accounted for only by the principle of 
aſſociation. A child has as much the uſe of his ſenſes 
as a full grown man. By his eye he has the ſenſa- 
tion of colour ; by his noſe, that of ſmell ; by his 
ear he has the ſenſation of ſound; and by his hand he 
feels heat and cold, reſiſtance and bounded reſiſtance. 
Every obje& which is preſented to him, impreſſes his 
mind with various ſenſations : and theſe ſenſations 
combined together are probably all that he perceives 
for ſome years; for there is no reaſon to imagine that 
a boy of one or two years old has the ſlighteſt notion 
of what we mean by ſolidity, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, or 
indeed of that which is termed /ubſtance. Yet when _ 
two or more objects are preſent, he may eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other, becauſe the ſenſations 
excited by the one mult differ from thoſe excited by 
the other, as much as the real qualities of the ane 
are different from the real qualities of the other ; and 
by diſtinguiſhing between his own ſenſations, he in 
effect diſtinguiſhes between the objects which produce 
theſe ſenſations. His ſenſations too being frequently 
excited, leave behind them ideas in his memory or 
imagination; and thoſe ideas, from having been im- 
printed together and never ſeparated, become in time 
ſo cloſely aſſociated, that whenever one of them is 
called into view, the others neceſſarily make their ap- 
pearance with it. Thus a child has a ſet of combined 
ſenſations excited in his mind by the preſence of his 
nurſe ; he has a different cluſter excited, ſuppoſe, by 
the preſence of his mother. "Theſe are often repeated, 
and leave deep traces behind them; ſo that when the 
mother or the nurſe makes her appearance, ſhe is im- 
mediately recogniſed as a known object; or, to ſpeak 
more correctly, tke child feels the very ſame ſenſa- 
tions which he has felt before, from which he has expe- 
rienced pleaſure, and of which he has the ideas trea- 
ſured up in his memory or imagination. A ſtranger, 
on the other hand, muſt affect him with a ſet of new 
ſenſations, and of courſe will be diſtinguiſhed from a 
known object as accurately as if the child were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the notions of ſolidity, fubſtance, qualities, 
and diſtance. A man born blind, who knew not that 
ſuch things as fire and ſnow had ever exiſted, would 
yet diſtinguiſh the one from the other the moment 
that he ſhould be brought within their influence, He 
could not indeed apply their names properly, nor ſay 
which is the fire and which the ſnow, nor would he 
at firſt have any notion of either of them as a real, ex- 
ternal, and diſtant object; but he would certainly di- 
ſtinguiſh his own ſenſations, the ſenſation of heat from 
that of cold. It is juſt fo with a child: At firſt he 
perceives nothing but different ſenſations. "Theſe he 
125 con. 
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rent objects, in diſtinguiſhing between the ſenſations 


themſelves. In a ſhort time, however, he acquires, 


by the TG proceſs, ſome inaccurate notions 


of diſtance. He looks, for inſtance, earneſtly in his 


nurſe's face, and at the ſame time touches her 


cheek perhaps by accident. He repeats this opera- 


tion frequently, till the ſenſation communicated by 
his eye comes to be aſſociated with that of his touch, 


and with the extending of his arm; and being all 


treaſured up as aſſociated ideas in the memory, the 
ſight of his nurſe makes him ever afterwards {iretch 
out his hands with a deſire to touch her. All this 
while there is not the ſlighteſt probability that the 
child has any notion of ſub/ance or qualities, or of any 
thing beyond his own ſenſationt, and the means by 
which he' has experienced, that ſenſations which are 


pleaſant may be obtained, and that ſuch as are pain- 


ful may be avoided. The preciſe time at which a 


100 
aud ſeems 
to diſtin- 
guiſh me- 


mory ſrom 


imag ina - 
tian; 


child begins to think of external things we cannot 


pretend to aſcertain; but we are perſuaded that it is 
later than many perſons imagine, and certainly not 


till he has made conſiderable progreſs in the exerciſe 


of reaſon. Prior to that period the things which men 
know to be bodies, are known to children only as ſen- 
ſations and ideas ſtrongly bound together by the tie 
of aflociation. | | £ 

But if affociation be of ſuch importance in the act 
of ſenſation, it is of ſtill greater in that of retention; 
for it ſeems to conſtitute the whole difference that 
there is between imagination and memory. By many 
of the ancients, as well as by ſome modern philoſo- 


Phers, theſe two faculties ſeem to have been confound- 


ed with each other; but between them there is cer- 
tainly a great difference, though they likewiſe reſem- 
ble each other in ſome reſpects. An idea of memory, 
conſidered by itſelf, makes the very ſame appearance 
to the intelle& as an idea of imagination. We con- 
template both as if they were actual, though faint and 


_ diſtant perceptions ; but the one is attended with the 
_ conviction, that it is the idea of an object which has 


really been perceived at ſome period of paſt time; 
whilſt the other is attended with no conviction, except 


that the idea itſelf is actually preſent to the mind. 


Mr Hume has ſaid, that ideas of memory differ from 
thoſe of in. agination only in being more vivid and di- 
{tin& z but certainly this is not always the caſe. An 
idea of imagination has ſometimes been taken for a 
real perception, which an idea of memory can never 
be. The difference between thoſe two kinds of ideas, 


we are perſuaded, ariſes chicfly, if not wholly, from 


aſſociation, Every idea of memory is aſſociated with 
many others, and thoſe again with others down to 
the very moment of the energy of remembrance ; 
whereas ideas of imagination are either the voluntary 
creatures of the fancy at the moment of their ap- 
pearance, in which caſe we ſhould call them concep- 


tions; or they are ideas which we have actually recei- 


ved from ſenſation, but which, on account of ſome 
link being broken in the vaſt chain of aſſociation, we 
cannot refer to any real objects. What gives probabi- 


lity to this conjecture is, that ideas often appear in the. 


mind which we know not whether to refer to the me- 


mory or imagination, nothing being more common than 


to hear a perſon ſay, I have in my ead the idea of ſuch 


appear to diſtinguiſh between the objects 


preſent perceptions. 


err ICS 


however, by turning the idea over and over in the 
mind, he finds other ideas make their appearance, till 


at laſt cluſters of them come iato view, and aſſociate 
ſo cloſely with the principal idea, which was the ob- 
ject of doubt, as to conviace the judgment that it is 


an idea of memory. 


iy remember? and to that queſtion it has been ſuppo- 
ed that no anſwer can be given. But it appears to us, 


SE7 
or ſuch an object; but whether I remember or only Aſſociation 
imagine the object, I am very uncertain. Afterwards, of Ideas. 


” 
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It has been aſked, Why we believe what ve diſlinct- and to be 
the ground 
f our be- 
lief of 


that aſſociation is the ground of belief in this as it will hat we re- 
be found to be in other inſtances; and that a man be- member. 


lieves he waſhed his hands and face in the morning, be- 
cauſe the idea of that operation is ſo ſtrongly linked 
in his mind to the whole train of ideas which have 
ariſen, in it through the day, that he cannot ſeparate 
the firſt from the laſt, that which was a ſenſation in 
the morning from the ſenſations which are preſent at 
the inſtant of remembrance. 
aſſociated by nature, each muſt paſs in review 
in its proper order; ſo that in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time there is no danger, and hardly a poſſibility, of 
taking the firſt for the laſt, or the laſt for the firſt. 
Nay more, we will venture to hazard an opinion, that 
every paſt event of a man's life, which he diſtinctly 
remembers, is tied by the chain of aſſociation to his 
That this is poſſible is certain, 
ſince it is not difficult to conceive how it may be done. 
The principal events of a ſingle day may ſurely be ſo. 
linked together as to be all diſtinctiy reviewed in a 
cluſter of ideas on the morrow. Of theſe events ſome. 
one or other mult be the moſt important, which will 


therefore make its appearance as an idea more fre-. 


quently than the reſt, and be more cloſely aſſociated 
with the events of next day. Some event of that day 
will, for the ſame reaſon, be more cloſely aſſociated 
with it than the others; and theſe two, dropping per- 
haps all the reſt of their original companions, will paſs. 
on together to the third day, and ſo on through weeks 
and months and years. 
veral things mult occur to make deep impreſſions on 
the mind. Theſe will at firſt be aſſociated together 
by events of little importance, like the occurrences of 
a ſingle day. Whilſt theſe feeble chains, however, 
continue unbroken, they will be ſufficient to link the 
one important event to the other, and to bring them 
both into view at the ſame time, till at laſt theſe two, 
from appearing ſo often together, will in time unite 
cf themſelves, and the intermediate ideas be complete- 
ly effaced. Thus may two or three important events. 
of one year be aſſociated with ſuch a number of ſimi- 
lar events of another year, ſo that the ideas of the 
one ſhall always introduce to the mind the ideas of the 
other; and this chain of affociation may paſs from the 
earlieſt event which we diſtinctly remember through 


all the intermediate years of our lives down to the 


inſtant when memory is exerted. 
To this account of memory it may perhaps be ob- 


jected, that it gives us no diſtinct notion of time. 


Every thing that is remembered is neceſſarily believed 


to have been preſent in ſome portion of paſt time; 


but aſſociation brings into view nothing but a ſeries 
of events. 


weight when we have inquired into the nature of time, 


and aſcertained what kind of a thing it is. It will 
| 55 then. 


As thoſe ideas are 


In the compaſs of a year, ſe- 


This objection will be ſeen to have no 
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Aſſociation then perhaps appear, that duration itſelf, as appre-' 
of ideas. hended by us, is not diſtinguiſhable from a ſeries of 
events; and that if there were no train of thought 

paſſing through our minds, nor any motion among 

the objects around us, time could have no exiſtence, 
Meanwhile, whatever become of this opinion, we beg 

leave to obſerve, that our theory of remembrance 1s 

perfectly confiltent with the commonly received no- 

tions reſpecting time; and indeed, that it is the only 

theory which can account for numberleſs phenomena 


reſpecting paſt duration. It is univerſally allowed, 


that if motion or a ſucceſſion of events do not conſti- 
tute time, it is the only thing by which time can be 
meaſured. Now it is a fact which no man will deny, 
that the diſtance of time from the preſent now or in- 
ſtant to the earlieſt period which he diſtinctly remem- 
bers, appears to his view extremely ſhort, much ſhor- 
ter than it is ſaid to be in reality; and that one year, 


when he looks forward, appears longer than two, per- 


haps longer than ten, when he looks backward. Upon 
our principles this fact is eafily accounted for. We 
remember nothing which is not linked by a chain of 
aſſociations with the perceptions of the preſent mo- 
ment; and as none but a few of the moiſt important 
events of our lives can be linked together in this man- 
ner, it hence follows, that events which, in the order 
of ſucceſſion, were far diſtant from each other, muſt 
thus be brought zogether in the memory, and the whole 


chain be contracted within very ſhort limits. But 


when we figure to ourſelves a ſeries of future events, 
we employ the active power of fancy inſtead of the 


paſſive capacity of retention; and can therefore bring 
within the compaſs of one periodical revolution of the 
ſun a longer ſeries of imaginary events ſucceeding 
each other, than is preſerved of real events in our me- 


mory from the carlieſt period of our exiſtence. $0 
perfectly does our theory accord with this well-known 
fact. On the other hand, if memory be an original 
faculty of the mind totally independent of aſſociation, 
and of which no other account is to be given than 


that it neceſſarily commands our belief, why is it a fa- 


culty which, with regard to duration, thus uniformly 
deceives us? and how comes it to paſs, that to a man 
whoſe memory is tenacious, who has read much, ſeen 
many countries, and been engaged in various occur- 
rences, any determinate portion of paſt time always 
appears longer than to another man whoſe memory is 
feeble, and whoſe life has been waſted in eaſe and idle- 
neſs? To theſe queſtions we know not what anſwer 
can be given upon any other principle than that which 
makes the evidence of memory depend upon aſſocia- 
tion. But if we remember nothing but what is link- 
ed to the perception or idea which is preſent with us 
at the time of remembrance, and if duration be 
meaſured by the ſucceſſion of events, it is obvious 


longer to him who has many ideas affociated in his 


Es niind than to him who has but few. 


: There is not perhaps a ſingle fact of greater impor- 
Th Perhap 8 greater impor- 
* ae * tance in the philoſophy of the human mind than the 


ſociation in 
the philoſo- | 
phy of the — nn * 


4 


accounts for many of thoſe phenomena which ſome 
late writers of name have, with injury to ſcience and 
with danger to morality, attributed to a number of 
diſtinct and independent inſtincts. It is for this rea- 


ſon that we have conſidered it fo minutely, and dwelt 


upon it ſo long; and in addition to what we have faid 
on the ſubject, we beg leave to recommend to our 
more philoſophical readers the diligent ſtudy of Hart- 
ley's Obſervations on Man (8 In that work we 
think ſeveral things are taken for granted 'which re- 
quire proof; and {ome which, we are perſuaded, have 
no foundation in nature: but, with all its defects, it 
has more merit than any other treatiſe on the ſenſitive 
part of human nature with which we are acquainted. 


- SexsAT1ON, remembrance, ſimple apprehenſion, and 
conception, with every other actual energy or paſſion 
of the mind, is accompanied with an inward feeling 


or perception of that energy or paſſion; and that feel- 


o 


ing or perception is termed conſciouſneſs, Conſciouſncſs 
ind 


* 


is the perception of what paſſes in a man's own miud 


Part 1 


aſſociation of ideas ; which, when thoronghly underſtood, Aſaciatian 


of Ideas. | 
| 
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Conſciouſ- 
nefs, what 
it is, and 


what arc ity 
objects. 


at the infant of its paſſing there; nor can we ſe, bear, 


taſte, ſmell, remember, apprehend, conceive, employ our 
faculties in any manner, enjoy any pleaſure, or ſuffer 
any pain, without being .con/cious of what we are do- 
ing, enjoying, or ſuffering. fene e 1s only of 
things preſent * and to apply it to things paſt, is to 
confound conſciouſne/s with memory or. refle#ion. One 


k. 


* Reid's 
Eſſays on 


cannot ſay that he is conſcious of what he has ſeen or the Intel- 


heard and now remembers : he is only conſcious of the 


act of remembrance ; which, though it reſpects a paſt 
event, is itſelf a preſent energy. It is likewiſe to be 


lectual 


Powers of 


Man. 


obſerved that conſciouſneſs is only of things in the 
mind or conſcious being, and not of things external. 


It is improper in any perſon to ſay that he is conſcious 
of the table before him: he perceives it, he ſees it ; and 


he may with great propriety ſay that he is conſcious he 
perceives or ſees it; but he cannot ſay that he is con- 
ſcious of the table itſelf, for it is only his immediate 


energy of perception that can be the obje& of con- 
ſciouſneſs. All the operations of our minds are at- 
tended with conſciouſneſs; which is the only evidence 
that we have or can have of their exiſtence. Should 
a man take it into his head to think or to ſay that his 
conſciouſneſs may deceive him, and to require a proof 


that it cannot, we know of no proof that can be gi- 


ven him: he muſt be left to himſelf as a man that de- 


nies firſt principles, without which there can be no 


reaſoning. Every attempt to prove this peint, or to 


ſet it in a clearer light, would only ſerve to render it 


more dark and unintelligible. I hinl, I feel, J exiſt, 


are firſt truths, and the baſes of all human knowledge. 
that any portion of paſt time muſt neceſſarily appear 
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This has given riſe to the queſtion, whether Des Pes Car- 
Cartes did not fall into an abſurdity when, inferring tes's argu- 


his own exiſtence from his actual thought, he ſaid, 
Cogito, ergo ſum ? This argument has been called a pi- 
tiful ſophiſm, and a petitio principii; becauſe, before a 


ment from 
conſciouſ- 
neſs ſor his 
own ex- 


man ;ftence- 


3 


uman 


— — 2 
— 


mind. {n) Since this was written Mr Stewart's] Elements of the Philo hy of the Human Mind have been pub- 
liſhed ; in which the reader will find many excellent ren.arks on the nature and iufuence of the aſſociating 


Principle, 


ming, &- = 


fier's Firſt 
Truth, 
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what it is. 
and how 
different 
from con- 


ſciouſneſs, 


Powers 
E 


part I. 


its own operations. 


Reflection, 


anted that he exiſts, ſince there 


it mult be confeſſed, that if Des Cartes pretended by 
this argument to give us a freſh conviction of our own 
exiſtence, his endeavours were uſeleſs and puerile ; be- 


_ cauſe a man capable of being convinced by the argu- 


ments of another, muſt have a previous conviction of 
his own exiſtence :. but the argument itſelf is certainly 


| + See Buf- neither a ſophiſm nor a petitio principii. Thoſe* who 


defend Des Cartes affert, that there is no reaſon to 
doubt the truth of their aſſertion, that his only view 


in urging ſuch an argument was not to prove the 


truth of our exiſtence, but to exhibit the order of 


that proceſs by which we arrive at the knowledge of 


the fact; and this he has very clearly done by analy- 
ſing the truth into its firſt principles. A ſtone exiſts 
as well as the human mind; but has the ſtone any 
knowledge of its own exiſtence ? No man will ſay that 


it has; neither ſhould we have any knowledge of ours, 


did we think as little as the ſtone. We certainly migh/ 
exiſt without thinking, as it is probable we do in very 
ſound ſleep ; and in that ſtate our exiſtence might be 
known to other beings, but it could not poſſibly be 
known to ourſelves : for the only things of which the 
mind is conſcious, or has immediate knowledge, are 

I exiſt is therefore a legitimate 
inference from the propoſition I think ; and the obſer- 
vation that it is ſo may be uſeful to ſhow us the pro- 
cedure of the mind in the acquiſiton of knowledge; 

but it has little merit as an argument, and ſtill leſs as 

a diſcovery, though, being ſtrictly true and juſt, it 
ſhould never have been expoſed to ridicule. 5 

It is to be obſerved, that we are conſcious of many 
things to which we give very little attention. We 
can hardly attend to ſeveral things at the ſame time; 
and our attention is commonly employed about that 
which is the oljed of our thought, and rarely about 
the thought itſelf. It is in our power, however, 
when we come to the years of underſtanding, to give 
attention to our own thoughts and paſſions, and the 
various operations of our minds. And when we make 

theſe the objects of our attention, either while they 
are preſent, or when they are recent and freſh in our 


memory, we perform an act of the mind which is pro- 


perly called reflefion. This reflection ought to be di- 


| geid's E- ſtinguiſhed from conſcrouſneſs*, with which it is con- 
las on t founded ſometimes by Locke, and often by the learn- 
| litellet al ed author of Ancient Metaphyſics. All men are con- 
I ſcicus of the operations of their own-minds at all times 


while they are awake, nor does it appear that brutes 
can be wholly deſtitute of conſciouſneſs ; but there 


are few men who rf: upon the operations of their 


minds, or make them the objects of thought; and it 
is not probable that any ſpecies of brutes do ſo. 
From infancy, till we come to the years of under- 


ſtanding, we are employed ſolely about ſenſible objects. 


And although the mind is conicious of its operations, 
it does not attend to them; its attention is turned 
ſolely to the objects about which theſe operations are 
employed. Thus, when a man is angry, he is cor:ſcous 


_ of his paſſion; but his atlention is turned to the perſon 


who offended him and the cireumflances of the, offence, 

while the paſſion ef anger is not in the leaſt the object 

of, his attention, The difference between conſciouſhefs 
® 


rr 1.064 
of Conſci= man take it for granted that he thinks, he muſt alſo, 
ouſneſs and it is ſaid, take it for | 
Reflection. cannot be thought where there is no exiſtence. Now 


and reflection, is like the difference between a ſuperficial. 
view of an object which preſents itſelf to the eye 
while we are engaged about ſomething elſe, and that 


attentive examination which we give to an object when 


we are wholly employed in ſurveying it. It is by con- 
ſciouſneſs that we immediately acquire all the know- 
ledge which we have of mental operations; but atten- 
tive reflection is neceſſary to make that knowledge ac- 


- curate and diſtta&t. Attention is a voluntary act; it 
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ouſneſs and 


Reflection. 
— — 


requires ſome exertion to begin and continue it; and 


by great exertion it may be continued for a conſider- 
able time; but conſciouſneſs is involuntary, and of no 


continuance, changing with every thought. The 
power of reflection upon the operations of their own 
minds does not at all appear in children. Men muſt 
have come to ſome ripeneſs of underſtanding before 
they are capable of it. Of all the powers of the hu- 
man mind it ſeems to be the laſt that unfolds itſelf. 
Moſt men ſeem incapable of acquiring it in any con- 
ſiderable degree; and many circumſtances conſpire to 
make it to all men an exerciſe of difficulty. The dif- 
ficulty, however, muſt be conquered or no progreſs 
can be made in the ſcience of our own or of other 


minds. 


All che n lich we have of mind and of its 


operations are got by reflection; and theſe notions are vg of 


by Mr Locke called ideas of reflection. This term we 
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Our ne- 


mental 


think extremely ill choſen; and we believe it has been energie⸗ 
the ſource of much error and confuſion among Locke's got by re- 
followers. A man, by attending to the operations ot flection. 


his own mind, may have as diſtin& notions of remem- 
brance, of judgment, of will, of deſire, as of any ob- 
ject Whatever: but if the ſecondary perception of a 


ſenſible object, that appearance which it has to the 


mind when viewed in the memory or imagination, be 


properly called an idea, it is certain that of the opera- 


tions of the mind itſelf there can be no ideas; for 
theſe operations, when refleted on, make no appear- 
ance without their objects either in the memory or in 
the imagination. Nothing is more evident, in fact, 
than that we have no ideas, in the original and pro- 
per meaning of the word, but of ſenſible objects, 


upon which the mind exerts its firſt operations. Of 


theſe operations we have indeed a conſciouſneſs ; but 
abſtracted from their objects we cannot frame of them 
any idea ot reſemblance. We are con/cious to ourſelves. 
of thinking, willing, remembering, diſcerning, reaſoning, 
judging, &c. but let any one look into himſelf, and try 
whether he can there find any idea of thinking or wil!- 
ing, &c. entirely ſeparate and abſtracted from the ob- 
jet of thought or will. Every man who has ſeen a. 
tree or a houſe, will find in his mind ideas of theſe ob- 
jects, which he can contemplate by themſelves, inde- 


. pendent of every thing elſe; but no man can contem-. 


plate the idea of thinking or deſiring without taking 
into view the thing thought on or deſired. It is plain, 
therefore, that the energies of thinking, willing, and 
deſiring, with all their various. modifications, are not. 
themſelves id-as,, or capable of communicating ideas to, 
be apprehended, as the ideas of bodies are apprehend- 
ed by the pure intellect. They are the a&ons and. 


avorkings of the intellect iiſe f upon ideas which we re- 


ceive from the objects of ſenſe, and which are trea-. 
ſured up in the memory or imagination for the very 


purpoſe, of furnilhing the intelle&. with. materials to 


wark: 
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Of Confei- work upon. Between ideas and the energies of think- 
oulacſs,and ing there is as great and obvious a difference as 
Reflection, there is between a fone and the energies of him by whom 
. it is caſt. Ideas are the paſſive ſubje&s ; the energies of 
thinking are the operations of the agents. Ideas are 

relicts of ſenſation, and have a neceſſary relation to 

things external ; the energies of thinking are relicts of 

to) nothing, and they are wholly and originally internal. 

Our know- That we can in no ſenſe of the word be ſaid to have 
ledge of the ideas of the operations of the intelle&, will be til 
operations more evident if we conſider by what means we ac- 
of intelleck quire the knowledge which we have of thoſe opera- 
5 4 — tions. It has been already obſerved, that when our 
the he, thoughts are employed upon any ſubject, though we 
vention of are conſcious of thinking, yet our attention is com- 
idea. monly employed upon the objet of our thought, and 
not upon the thought itſelf : and that if we would give 
attention to our thoughts and paſſions, we muſt do it 

by a reflex act of the mind, whilſt the act of think- 

ing is till recent and freſh in our memory. Thus, 

if a man wiſhes to know what perception is, it is not 

the time to make the inquiry while he is looking at 

ſome rare or beautiful object; for though he is conſer- 

ous of the energy of perceiving, the obe of percep- 

tion employs all his attention. But the time to make 

this enquiry is either when the object has become fami- 

liar to him, er. preſently after it is removed from his 

ſight. In the former caſe, he can look upon it without 

emotion, pay attention to every ſtep in the proceſs of 


perception, and be immediately conſcious. what per- 
ception is. In the latter caſe, by turning his atten- fance, body, mind, with their ſeveral qualities, adjuncts, 


tion inwards, and reflecting on what he did or felt 
when the object was before him, he will find clear and 
vivid ideas of every thing which he perceived by his 
ſenſe of fight; but be will find no idea of the act of 
ſceing or perceiving. On the contrary, if he be capable 
of ſufficient attention, he will obſerve that his intellect 
is employed in the very ſame manner upon the ideas 
that it was upon the original /en/ations 5 and of that 
_employment, and the manner of it, he will be equal- 
ly conſeious as he was of the original energy exerted 
in ſenſation. There is indeed this difference between 
the two, without which reflection could make no diſ- 
coveries, that the molt vivid ideas being {till faint when 
compared with actual ſenſations, the intelle& is not ſo 
wholly engroſſed by them as it was by the original 
objects, nor is it ſo rapidly carried from idea to idea 
as it was from ſenſation to ſenſation. It is thus at 
leiſure to attend to its own operations, and to know 
what they are; though to form ideas of them as ſepa- 
rate from their objects, is abſolutely impoſſible. Every 
man capable of paying attention to what paſſes with- 
in himſelf when he ſees, hears, and feels, &c. may have 
very accurate notions of ſeeing, hearing, and feeling, &c. 
but he cannot have ideas of them as he has of the ob- 
jeas of fight, hearing, and touch. | 
The ſame is the caſe with reſpect to the exertion of 
our reaſoning faculties. A man muſt have diſtinct 
and clear ideas to reaſon upon, but he can have no 
idea of reaſoning itſelf, though he muſt be conſcious 
Of it, and by attention may know what it is. When a 
man fits down to ſtudy for the jir/t time a propoſition 
in the Elements of Euclid, he certainly employs his 
reaſoning faculty, and is conſcious that he is doing ſo ; 
but his attention is wholly turned to the diagram be- 
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will only exert that faculty a ſecond time, and perceive 


ſuch a manner that the whole taken together forms a 


ceives, remembers, reaſons, or wills, muſt know by 


As we acquire ideas of external objects b 


ing, reaſoni 


ſucceeds to day, and ſummer ſucceeds to winter. We 


45 Patt 1 
fore him, and to th: ſeveral ideas which the diagram Of cou; 
ſuggeſts. Afterwards when he has maſtered the pro- 9uſne6 anf 
poſition, he may go over it again, with a view to dif. *<f:%, 
cover what reaſoning is; but he will not find he has 


any idea of reaſoning as he has of the diagram. He 
one truth linked to and depending upon another in 


complete demonſtration. ' In a- word, the operations 
of our own minds, when attention is paid to them are, 
known immediately by conſciouſneſs; and it is as im- 
poſſible that we ſhould have ideas of them, as that a 
living man ſhould be a picture upon canvas. He who 
attends to what paſſes in his own mind when he per- 


conſciouſneſs what theſe operations are, and be ca- 
pable of forming very accurate notions of them, as 
connected with their objects; and he who does not 
attend to what paſſes in his own mind will never ac- 
quire any-notions of them, though he were to read all 
that has been written on the ſubje& from the days of 
Pythagoras to thoſe of Dr Reid. n 
| 7 means There are 
of our ſenſes; and notions of perceiving, remember- thing: 
"gs and willing, &c. by refleding on the Thich we | 
operations of our own minds; ſo are there other «care 
things of which we acquire notions, partly by ſenſa- on 0d 
tion, partly by reflection, and partly by means of partly by 
that faculty of which it is the more peculiar office to reflection, 


compare ideas and to perceive truth. Such are ſub- &c. 


and relations; the knowledge of which, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, conſtitutes what in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
is termed the ſcience of metaphyſics, Theſe ſhall be 
conſidered in order, after we have inveſtigated the na- 
ture of truth, and inquired into the ſeveral ſources of 
evidence ; but there is one notion, about the origin 
and reality of which there have been ſo many diſputes, 
which in itſelf is of ſo great importance, and which 
will be ſo intimately connected with all our ſubſe- 
quent inquiries, that it may not be improper to con- 
ſider it here. The notion to which we allude is of 
POWER. £ 
Among the objects around us we perceive frequent Our notion 
changes, and one event regularly ſucceeding another. of power | 
Gold thrown into the fire is changed from a fixed to bow acqu- 
a fluid body. Water expoſed to a certain degree of red. 
cold is changed from a fluid to a fixed body. Night 


are conſcious of new ſenfations in ourſelves every hour. 
We are likewiſe conſcious of reaſoning, willing, and 
deſiring; and we know that by an exertion of will we 
can riſe or fit, ſtand ſtill or walk, call one idea into 
view, and diſmiſs others from our contemplation. Ex- 
perience teaches us, that it is not occaſionally, but al- 
ways, that gold is changed into a fluid by being 
thrown into the fire, and water into a fixed body by 
being expoſed to a certain degree of cold; that night 
ſucceeds to day, and ſummer to winter. 'Theſe changes 
have regularly taken place ſince the creation of the 
world; and it has never once been obſerved that wa- 
ter was fixed by fire, or gold rendered liquid by cold. 
Were we not aſſured by experience that our own vo- 
luntary motions are produced by exertions of our 
minds, of which we are conſcious, and that 1 88 
uc 
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of Conſei- 


auſneſs and 


Reflection. 


pendent of day and day of night. 


A 


ſuch exertions thoſe motions would never have taken 

lace, we ſhould probably have conſidered the liqui- 
facdion of gold as an event equally independent of fire, 
though uniformly conjoined with it, as night is inde- 
But having expe- 
rienced that we can move and not move our bodies as 


we pleaſe; that when it is our will to fit, we ne- 


ver get up to walk; and that when we wiſh to 
walk, we always do it except prevented by ex- 


ternal violence ; having likewiſe experienced, that by 


a thought, by ſome internal and inexplicable, ex- 


ertion of our mipds, we can call up in our memory or 


imagination one idea and diſmiſs others from our men- 


tal view ; we are led to believe with the fulleſt con- 


viction, that all thoſe motions of our bodies which in 


ceſſion of ideas whic 


common language are termed voluntary and that ſuc- 
follows a conſcious exertion of 
the mind, depend upon ourſelves. In other words, 
we are neceſſitated to believe that we have a power to 


move or not move our bodies in many caſes, and a 


poser to turn our attention to one idea in preference 
to others. 

It is thus that we acquire the notion of power in 
ourſelves, which we caſily transfer to other objects. 


Knowing that the various motions of our bodies thus 


effected proceed from, power, we are naturally led to 


inquire whether the changes which we perceive in 


other bodies may not proceed from power likewiſe i. e. 
from ſomething analogous to that power, of the ex- 
ertions of which we are conſcious in ourſelves. Now 


uniform experience teaching us that gold is liquified 


by being thrown into the fire, and that water is fixed 
by being expoſed to cold; we infer with the utmoſt 
certainty that there are powers in fire and cold to pro- 
duce theſe changes, and that without the exertion of 


ſuch powers theſe changes, would not be produced. 


We cannot indeed ſay of external powers, as we can 
of our own, in what ſubſtance they inhere. We 


| know with the utmoſt certainty that the voluntary 


motions of our hands, &c. are produced by a power 
not inherent in the hands but in the mind, for of the 


exertion of that power we are conicious ; but we do 


not know whether the power which liquifies gold be 


inherent in that ſenſible object which we call fire, or 


in ſomething elſe to which fire is only an inſtrument. 
We learn by obſervation, that the minute particles of 
fire or heat inſinuate themſelves between the particles 
of gold, and if we may uſe the expreſſion, tear them 
aſunder; but whether they do this in conſequence of 
a power inherent in themſelves, or only as inſtruments 
impelled by another power, is a queſtion which ob/cr- 
vation cannot enable us to anſwer. | | 

Were we not conſcious of the exertion of our own 
powers, it ſeems not conceivable that we could ever 
have acquired any notion of power at all ; for power 
is not an object of ſenſe, nor, independent of its ope- 
rations, is it indeed an object of conſciouſneſs. In ex- 
ternal operations, all that we perceive is one thing, in 
which we ſuppoſe the power to reſide, followed by 
another, which is either the change or that on which 
the change is produced; but the exertion of the pow- 
er itſelf we do not perceive. Thus we perceive gold, 
after it has been ſome time in the fire, converted from 
a fixed to a fluid body ; but we perceive not by our 


ſenſes either the power or the energy of the power 


Vor. XI. 
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which operates to this converſion. 
of our own powers, the caſe is otherwiſe. 
man puts his hand to his head, and afterwards thruſts 
it into his boſom, he not only perceives by his ſenſes 
the change of poſition, but is alſo conſcious of the 


energy or exertion by which the change was pro- 
duced. 


321 
In the exerciſe Ot Conſci- 
When a ouſneſs and 


Reflect ion. 
— * axr_ mona 


« Suppoſe (ſays Mr Hume ) a perſon, though f Eilays. 


endowed with the ſtrongeſt faculties of reaſon and re- 
flection, to be brought on a ſadden into this world; 
he would indeed immediately obſerve a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of objects, and one event following another, 
but he would not be able to diſcover any thing far- 
ther. He would not at firſt by any reaſoning be able 
to reach the idea of cauſe and effect; ſince the parti- 
cular powers by which all natural operations are per- 
formed never appear to the ſenſes. The impulſe ef 
one billiard ball is attended with motion in the ſe- 
cond. This is the whole that appears to the outward 
ſenſes. The mind feels no ſentiment or inward im- 
preſſion from this ſucceſſion of objects; conſequently 
there 1s not, in any ſingle particular inſtance of cauſe and 
effect, any thing which can ſuggeſt the idea of power 
or neceſſary connection. From the firſt appearance 
of an object, we never can conjecture what effect will 
reſult from it: but, were the power or energy of 


any cauſe diſcoverable by the mind, we could foreſee 


the effect even without experience; and might at firſt 


pronounce with certainty concerning it by the mere 


dint of thought and reaſoning. It is impoſſible, there- 


fore, that the idea of power can be derived from the 


contemplation of bodies in ſingle inſtances of their 
operations; becauſe no bodies ever diſcover any power 
which can be the original of this idea.” 

There is a ſenſe in which this reaſoning is unque- 
ſtionably juſt. A man who had never been conſcious 
of exerting power in himſelf, would certainly not ac- 


quire the notion of power from obſerving a continual 


ſucceſſion of external objects. The impulſe. of one 
billiard ball being followed by the motion of another, 
would nc more lead him to the notion of power in the 
former, than the ſucceſſion of night to day would 
lead him to the notion of a power 1n light to produce 
darkneſs, When Mr Hume ſays, that from the 
appearnce of an object we can never conjecture what ef- 
te& will reſult from it.” he uſes language that is ambi- 
8 and utters an aflertion which 1s either true or 
alle according to the ſenſe in which it 1s underſtood. 
If it be meant, that after having reflected on the ope- 
rations of our own minds, and learned by experience 
that motion is communicated by impulſe from one 
ball of ivory to another, we could not conjecture whe- 
ther a ſimilar effect would be produced by the impulſe 
of balls made of other hard bodies which we had ne- 
ver before ſeen, the aſſertion is ;uaniteſtly falſe. A 
man who had but once ſeen motion communicated in 
this manuer from one ivory ball to arother, would cer- 
tainly conjecture that it might be communicated from 
one wooden ball to another; and if he had ſeen it re- 
peatedly communicated from one ball to another of 
different ſubſtances, he would inler, with the utmoſt 
confidence, that it might be communicated from ball 
to ball of whatever ſubſtance compoled, provided that 
ſubſtance be hard, or of a ſimilar texture with the 
balls to the impulſe of which he had formerly paid 

30 attention. 
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Of Couſci- attention, If by this ambiguous phraſe the anthor only 
| ouſnesand means, as is probably the caſe, that from the firſt ap- 
Reficion. pearance of an obje& to which we had never before ob- 
ſerved any thing in any reſpect ſimilar, we couldnot con- 
jecture what effect Fould reſult from it; or if his mean- 
ing be, thac a man ſuddenly brought into the world, 
who had never acquired ſuch a notion of power as may 
be had from attention to the energies and operations 
of our own minds, would not, by obſerving an effe& 
to reſult ſrom one body, conjecture from the firſt ap- 
pearance of another ſimilar body what effect would 
reſult from it; in either of theſe caſes his aſſertion, is 
certainly true, and tends to prove, that without the 
conſciouſneſs of the operations of our own minds 
we could never acquire a notion of power from the 

170 changes perceived by our ſenſes in external objects. 
Mr Hume But Mr Hume, not contented with denying, which 
attempts to he might juſtly do, that we could ever have derived 
prove that the idea of power merely from obſerving the conti- 
_ Fre cap ne nual ſuccefſion of external objects, labours hard to 
tio what. Prove that we have no notion of power at all, and 
ever of that when we uſe the word power, we do nothing 
power. more than utter an inſignificant ſound. To pave the 
way for the arguments by which ſo extravagant a pa- 
radox is to be ſupported, he lays it down as a © propo- 
ſition which will not admit of much diſpute, that all 
our ideas are nothing but copies of our impreſſions; 
or, in other words, that it is impoſſible for us to think 


of any thing that we have not antecedently elt either 


by our external or internal ſenſes.” As this propo- 
ſition, however, will admit, it ſeems of ſome diſpute, 
he takes care, before he applies it to the purpoſe of 
demoliſhing all power, to ſupport it by two argu- 
ments. © Firſt (ſays he), when we analyſe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or ſublime, 
we always find that they reſolve themſelves into ſuch 
ſimple ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling 
or ſentiment. Thoſe who would aſſert, that this poſi- 
tion is not univerſally true nor without exception, have 
only one, and that an eaſy, method of refuting it; by 
producing that idea, which, in their opinion, is not 
derived from this ſource. Secondly, If it happen, 
from a defect of the organ, that a man is not ſuſcep- 
tible of any ſpecies of ſenſation, we always find that 
he is as little ſuſceptible of the correſpondent ideas. 
A blind man can form no notion of colcurs, a deaf 
nan of ſounds. And tho? there are few or no inſtances 
of a like deficiency m the mind, where a perſon has 
never ſelt, or is wholly incapable of a ſentiment or 
paſſion that belongs to his ſpecies ; yet we find the 


ſame obſervation to take place in a leſs degree. A 


man of mild manners can form no idea of inve- 

terate revenge or cruelty z nor can a ſelfiſh heart 
_ eaſily conceive the heights of friendſhip and gene- 
rohty.”7 : © ; 

As thefe propoſitions are the engines by which all 
power is baniſhed from the world, it may not be im- 
proper, before we proceed to inquire by what means 
they perſorm ſo arduous a taſk, to conſider their own 
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His reaſon- 
ng ſophiſ- 
tical, 


— 


ſies. Things may themſelves be the objects of thought; 
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inherent ſtrength ; for if they be weak in themſelves, 
their work, however dexterouſly they may be cm- 
ployed, can have no ſtability. We have already no- 
ticed the perverſeneſs of this writer's language, when 
it confounds ſenſations with impreſſions ; but here it is 
ſtill more perverſe, for paſſions, ſentiments, and even 
conſciouſneſs, are ſtyled impreſſions. When ſenſations 
are confounded with impreſſions, the effect is only mi- 
ſtaken for the cauſe, it being univerſally known that 
ſenſations proceed from impreſſions made upon the 


organs of ſenſe. When conſciouſneſs is confounded 


with an impreſſion, one thing is miſtaken for another, 


to which it is univerſally known to have neither re- 
But, not to waſte time upon 


ſemblance nor relation. 
theſe fallacies, which, . 8 dangerous if admitted, 
are yet too palpable to impoſe upon a reader capable of 


the ſlighteſt attention, let us examine the propoſitions 
themſelves. 


that we have not immediately felt, either by our exter- 
nal or internal ſenſes.“ Did Mr Hume then never 
think of a mathematical point, or a mathematical line? 
Neither of theſe things is capable of being felt either 
by making an impreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe or 


as an object of conſciouſneſs ; and therefore it is im- 


poſſible that he ſhould ever have had ideas of them 
ſuch as he doubtleſs had of ſenfible objects; yet in 
the moſt proper ſenſe of the word think (s), he cer- 
tainly thought of both points and lines ; for he appears 
to have made conſiderable progrefs in the ſcience of 


geometry, in which he could not have preceeded a 


ſingle Rep without a perfect knowledge of theſe things, 
on which the whole ſcience is built. It is not there- 


fore true, that our thoughts or ideas, when analyſed, 


always reſolve themſelves into ſuch ſimple ideas as 
were copied from a precedent feeling or ſentiment ; 
for every mathematical figure of which we can thin! 
reſolves itſelf into a point and motion; and a point 
having no parts and no magnitude, cannot poſlibly be 


the object of feeling to any of our ſenſes. If, there- 


fore, ideas alone be the objects of thought, we have 
refuted Mr Hume's poſition by the very method 
which he himſelf lays down; for we have produced 
an idea which is not derived either from a precedent. 
feeling or a precedent fentiment. By ſentiment, we 
ſuppoſe to be here meant that which by other phi- 
lofophers is denominated confciouſnefs ; and of con- 
ſciouſneſs it is undeniable that nothing is the ob- 
ject but the actual energies of our own minds. 

But ideas are not the only objects of thought. We 
have already given our reaſons for reſtricting the word 
idea to that appearance which an object of ſenſe, when 


refleted on, makes either in the memory or imagina- 


tion. Such was undoubtedly its original ſignification; 
and had it never been uſed to denote other and very dif- 
ferent objects, much errorandperplexity would have been 
avoided, which now diſgrace the ſcience of metaphy- 


and 


(s) Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind 


about its ideas wherein the mind 
any thing. Locke. | 


is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders. 


The moſt important, and that for the 
fake of which alone the others are brought forward, 
is, that it is impoſſible for us to thin of any thing 
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of Conſci» and when that is the caſe, to think of their ideas, 

| cuſneſs and were it pe ſſible to do ſo, would be worſe than uſe- 
Keſlection Joſs ; for we may certainly know a man better by 
——"" looking at himſelf than by looking at his picture. Of 
things which are themſe/ves the objects of thought, we 

have either a direct or a relative knowledge. We know 

directly the actual operations of our own minds by 

the moſt complete of all evidence, that of conſcioul- 

neſs; and we have a relative notion of mathematical 

points and lines: but neither of mental energies 

nor of theſe external things (1) can we poſlibly have 

mn MR... TY ; 

We have It is well obſerved by Dr Reid +, that our notions 
only rela- both of body and mind are nothing more than rela- 
rive notions tiye. «© What is body? It is, ſay philoſophers, that 
of ſome hich is extended, folid, and diviſible. Says the que- 
os 1 do not aſk what the properties of body are, 
hs Alive but what is the thing itſelſ? let me firſt know direct- 
Powers of ly what body is, and then conſider its properties. 
Man. To this demand I am afraid the queriſt will meet 
with no ſatisfactory anſwer z becauſe our notion of 

body is not direct, but relative to its qualities. We 


know that it is ſomething extended, ſolid, and divi- 


ſible, and we know no more. Again, it it ſhould be 

aſked, what is mind? It is that which thinks. I aſk 

not what it does, or what its properties are but what 

it i-? To this I can find no aniwer ; our notion of 

mind being not direct, but relative to its opera- 

tions, as our notion of body is relative to its quali- 
1 os : | 

A oY Our notion of a mathematical point is of the very 
wiih, Tame kind. What is a point? It is, ſays Euclid, that 
however, Which hath no parts and no magnitude. Replies the 
we can rea» queriſt, I aſk not either what it has or what it has not 


fon vith Jet me firſt know what it is? To this ſecond queſtion, 
the utn oft 


preciſicu ; 


wm 


it might perhaps be anſwered, that a mathematical 
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that cannot be done, as ſurely it cannot, tell me what 
its offspring a line is? A line, ſays Euclid, is length 
without breadth. I have no idea, replies the queriſt, 
of length witheut breadth. I never felt an impreſſion 
from a ſenſible object which did not ſuggeſt length 
breadth, and thickneſs, as inſeparably uvited ; and I 
can have no idea which is not the copy of a former im- 


preſſion. To aſſiſt the queriſt's conception, it may be 


ſaid that lines are the boundaries of a ſuperficies, and 

that ſuperficies are the boundaries of a ſolid body ; 

but of a ſolid body every man has a clear and direct 

idea, in the moſt proper ſenſe of the word. Here then 

are ſeveral things, viz. points, lines, and ſuperficies, of 

not one of which is it poſſible to form a direct notion; 

and yet we know them ſo thoroughly, from the rela- 

tion which they bear to other objects, that we can rea- 

ſon about them with a preciſion and certainty which 

only the mathemarical ſciences admit. 115 
The great advantage of theſe ſciences above the And ſuch 

moral, Mr Hume himſelt expreſsly admits ; but he is power. 

attributes it to a wrong cauſe, when he ſays it conſiſts 

in this, that the © ideas of the former being /en/ib/ 

are always clear and determinate ;”* for we ſee that the 

notion of a point or of a line is merely relative, and 

cannot poſſibly be the copy. of a ſentation, or, in his 


language, of a ſenſible impreſſion. If then we have 


clear ard determinate notions of points and lines, and 
may reaſon about them without ambiguity, as he ac- 
knowledges we may, u hat is there to hinder us from 
having an equally clear and determinate notion of 
power, or from reaſoning about it with as hitle ambi- 
guity (v)? Why, ſays he, we are not conſcious of power. 
And to prove this poſition, which needs no proof, he 

| 3U2 makes 


A 


; (7) By calling mathematical points and lines external things, we do not mean to attribute to them 
any corporeal exiſtence. We know wel! that they are merely creatures of the mind, and that if there 


were no mind, they could have no exiſtence. 


But twenty men may at the ſame inſtant have a notion 


of the ſame lines and the ſame points; and therefore theſe lines and points have an exiſtence independ- 
ent of, and external to, any one mind, at leaſt to any one human mind. The objects, however, of which 
2 man is conſcious, are in no ſenſe whatever external, for they are preſent to no human mind but his 


own. 


more fully hereafter. 


(v) The opinions of philoſophers concerning corporeal and ſpiritual ſubſtances ſhall be conſidered 
In quoting from Dr Reid on another ſubject, we have been obliged to anticipate 


his opinion, which will be found to be not more modeſt than juſt. | | 

(* © There are ſome things of which we can have both a direct and relative conception. I can dircaly 
conceive ten thouſand men, or ten thouſand pounds, becauſe both are objects of ſenſe, and may be ſeen. But 
whether 1 ſee ſuch an object, or directly conceive it, my notion of it is indiſtin& ; it is only that of a great 
multitude of men, or of a great heap of money; and a {mall addition or diminution makes no perceptible 

change in the notion I form in this way. But I can form a relative notion of the ſane number of men or of 
pounds by attending to the relations which this number has to other numbers greater or leſs. Then I perceive 
that the relative notion is diſtin and ſcientific z for the addition of a ſingle man, or a fingle pound, or 
even of a penny, is eaſily perceived. In like manner, I can form a direct notion of a polygon of a thouſand 
equal ſides and equal angles. This direct notion cannot be more diſtinct when conceived in the mind, than 
that which I get by fight when the object is before me; and I find it fo indiſtinct that it has the ſame ap- 
pearance to my eye, or to my dired conception, as a polygon of a thouſand and one, or of nine hundred and 


ninety-nine ſides. 


But when I form a relative conception of it, by attending to the relation it bears to poly- 


ons of a greater, or leſs number of ſides, my notion of it becomes dittin& and ſcientific, and I can d-mon- 
= the properties by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all other polygons. From theſe inſtances it appears, that 
our relative concep' ions of things are not always leſs diſtinct, nor leſs fit materials for accurate reaſoning, than 

- thoſe that are direct; and that the contrary may happen in a remarkable degree.” 


Reid's Eſays on the Asie Powers of Man. 
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point is that which by motion generates a line. But, Of Conſci. 
rejoins the queriſt, I am not inquiring what it gene- vuſneſs and 
rates; give me a direct idea of the point itſelf ? or, if Reflection. 
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Of Conſei- makes many 


Mr rA 


obſervations that, however juſt, might 


ouſneſs and certainly have been ſpared. Of theſe one is, that © a 


Reflection. 
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man ſuddenly ftruck with a pally in the leg or arm, or 
who had now loſt theſe members, frequently endea- 


vours at firſt to move them, and employ them in their 


uſual offices. Here he is as much conſcious of power 
to command ſuch limbs, as a man in perfect health is 
conſcious of power to actuate any member which re- 
mains in its natural ſtate and condition, But conſct- 
ouſneſs never deceives. Conſequently, neither in the 
one caſe nor in the other are we ever conſcious of any 
power.” This is true; we never are conſcious of any 
power; but we are frequently conſcious of actual 
cnergies : and the man who, after being ſuddenly 
truck with a palſy, endeavours in vain to move his 
leg or arm, is as conſcious of energy as he who in 
health makes the attempt with ſuccels, 
imagined that his conſciouſneſs deceives him; for, as 
Mr Hume juſtly obſerves, conſciouſneſs never deceives. 
He is certain of the energy, but finds by experience 
that the inſtrument of this energy bas ſuddenly become 
diſordered and unfit for its uſual office. In this and 
this alone conſiſts the difference between the paralytic 


aud the mum whoſe limbs are ſound. The one may be 


as conſcious of _— as the other, and his confci- 
ouſneſs may be equally infallible. What then 1s this 
energy? Mr Hume will not ſay that it is an idea, for 


it is not the copy of any antecedent impreſſion; be- 


ſides, he has ſomewhere allowed that ideas are never 
active. Is it then a ſubſtance ? Impoſſible! for it is 
not permanent : and we believe no man will ven- 
ture to affirm, or even to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſub- 
ſtance can be repeatedly annihilated, and as often 
created. Is it then the occaſional exertion of ſome 


ſubſtance ? This muſt be the truth ; for no other ſup- 


polition remains to be made, It ſo, that ſubſtance 
mult be poſſeſſed of power; for a capacity of exert- 
ing actual energy is all that is meant by the word power. 


Wherever there is a capability of energy or exer- 


tion, there muſt be power ; for though there can be 
no exertion without power, there may be power that 
is not exerted *. Thus a man may have pover to ſpeak 
when he is ſilent; he may have power to riſe and walk 
when he fits (till, But though it be one thing to /pea# 
and another to have the power of ſpeaking, we al- 
ways conceive of the power as ſomething which has a 
certain relation to the effect; and of every power we 
tem our notion by the effect which it is able to pro- 
duce. Nor is it only in ſpeaking and moving his 
I mbs that a man is conſcious of energy. There is as 
much energy, though of a different kind, in thinking 
as in ding. Hence the powers of the human mind 
have been divided into active and ſpeculative. By the 
former we move the body ; and by the latter we ſee, 
hear, remember, diſtinguiſh, judge, reaſon, and per- 


form upon our notions and ideas every other opera- 


tion which is comprehended under the general word 
to think.” | | 
Mr Locke + has introduced into his theory of power 
another diſtinction than that which we have made be- 
tween active and ſpeculative powers. Obſerving by 
our ſenſes, under which on this occaſion memory is 
certainly included, various changes in objects, we col- 
lect, ſays he, a poſſibility in one object to be changed, 
and in another a poſſ}bility of making that change, 
and ſo come by that idea which we call power. Thus 


1ts Creator be immutable, two propoſitions which Mr 


Nor let it be 


Part l 
we ſay that fire has a power to melt gold, and that gold Of Cong; 
has a power to be melted. The firſt he calls a#ive, the ouſncſs and 
ſecond paſſive, power. But to ſay that the poibility of RefleRtion, 
being changed is powver ſeems to be a very improper | 
mode of ſpeaking, and ſuch as may lead to conſequences 
which the excellent author certainly held in abhor- 
rence, It tends to make unwary readers imagine that 
the paſſive ſubject is as neceſſary to the leder of 
power, as the active being of which power is an at- 
tribute; but if the univerſe had a beginning, and if 


Locke firmly believed, there certainly was power when 
there was no change, nor any thing exiſting which 
was capable of change. He owns, indeed, that aQive 
power is more properly called power than the other ; 
but we ſee no propriety at all in paſſive power. It 
is (in the language of Dr Reid) a powerleſs power, 
and a contradiction m terms.” | 117 
But though Locke here uſes improper terms, he Juſt ob cr. 
has other obſervations with which we have the honour v*tions of 
fully to agree, and which lead to conſequences the re- ae 
verſe. of that impiety which ſeems to follow from the = 5 
notion of paſſtve power. He obſerves, that * we have er 0 
from body no idea at all of thinking, nor any idea of belonging 
the beginning of motion. A body at reſt affords us to body or 
no idea of any active power to move; and when it is Mind. 
ſet in motion itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion 
than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the 
ſtroke of a billiard ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, 
but a paſſion; alſo, when by impulſe it ſets another 
ball in motion that lay in its way, it only communi- 
cates the motion it had received from another, and 
loſes in itſelf ſo much as the other received; which 
gives us but a very obſcure idea of an active power of 
moving in body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 
but not to produce any motion. So that it ſeems to 
me, we have from the obſervation of the operation of 
bodies by our ſenſes but a very imperfect obſcure idea 
of active power, ſince they afford us not any idea in 
themſelves of the power to begin any action either ot 
motion or thought.” He thinks it evident, however, 
that we find in ourſelves a power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end, ſeveral actions of our minds and 
motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or prefe- 
rence of the mind ordering, or, as it were, command 
ing, the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular 
action. This power which the mind has thus to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
ſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the 
body to its reſt, and vice verſa in any particular in- 
ſtance, is that which we call w³ill. The actual exer- 
ciſe of that power, by directing any particular action, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or 
willing. | | 118 
According to Mr Locke, therefore, the only clear Whence it 
notion or idea we have of power is taken from the follows, 
power which we find in ourſelves togivecertain motions that onl7 
to our bodies, or certain directions to our thoughts; eee 
and this power in ourſelves cau be brought into action and undec- 
only by willing or volition, This is exactly our doc- ſtandiug 
trine; where we have endeavoured to prove, that can pofle'* 
without the conſciouſneſs of actual energy in ourſelves, 8 
we never could have acquired any notion at all of 
power from obſerving the changes which take place 
among external objects. But if this be ſo, if the power, 
ef which alone we know any thing, can be brought 
into 


| part I. 
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of Conſci- into action only by willing or volition, and if will ne- 


| oufneſs and cefſarily: implies ſome degree of underſtanding, as in 


Reflection. gg it certainly does, it comes to be a queſtion of the 


* 


firſt importance, whether any being which poſſeſſes not 
will and e vn des fers can be poſſeſſed of real power, 
or be the efficient cauſe of any action. This queſtion 
we feel ourſelves compelled to anſwer in the negative. 
If we had not will, and that degree of underſtanding 
which will neceſſarily implies, it is evident that we 
could exert no power, and conſequently could have 
none: for power that cannot be exerted is no power. 
It follows alſo, that the power, of which alone we 
can have any diſtinct notion, can be only ia beings 
that have underſtanding and will. Power to produce 
any effect, implies power not to produce it; and we 
can conceive no way in, which power may be determi- 
ned to one of theſe rather than the other in a being 
that has not will. We grow from infancy to man- 


hood; we digeſt our food, our blood circulates, our 


heart and arteries beat; we are ſometimes ſick and 
ſometimes in health: all theſe things muſt be done by 
the power of ſome agent, but they are not done by 
our power. And if it be aſked how we know this ? 
the anſwer is, becauſe they are not ſubject to our will. 
This is the infallible eriterion by which we diftinguiſh 
what is; our doing from what is not ; what is m our 
power from what is not. Human power can be ex- 


erted only by will: and we are unable to conceive any 


active power to be exerted without will. If, therefore, 
any man affirms that a being may be the efficient canſe 


of an action which that being can neither conceive nor 


will, he ſpeaks a language which we do not under- 
ſtand. If he has a meaning, be muſt take the words 
power and efficiency in a ſenſe very different from ours; 
ſor the only diſtin notion, indeed the only notion 
which we can form, of real efficiency, is a relation be- 


tween the cauſe and the effect ſimilar to that between 
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An objee- 
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on the Ac» 


us and our voluntary actions. It ſeems therefore moſt 
probable, that ſuch beings only as have ſome degree 
of underſtanding and will can poſſeſs active power, 
and that inanimate beings mult be merely. paſſive. 
Nothing which we perceive without us affords any 


good ground for aſcribing active power to any inani- 


mate being; and we can as little conceive ſuch a bein 
poſſeſſed of power as we can conceive it capable of feel- 
ing pain. On the other hand, every thing which we 
diſcover in our own conſtitution, leads us to think 
that active power cannot be exerted without will and 
intelligence; and to affirm that it can, is to affirm 
what to us at leaſt is a contradrcion in terms. 

To this reaſoning, which is Dr Reid's“, and which 


tion obvia= to us appears unanſwerable, we have heard it objected, 


that a man born blind has the ſame evidence for the 
non-exiſtence of colour that is here urged for the im- 


tive Pow. Poſſibility of power being exerted without will and 
ers of Man, underſtanding. If the objection had not been made 


by a very acute man; we ſhould have deemed it alto- 
gether unworthy of notice ; for between the two caſes 
fuppoſed to be ſimilar there is hardly any analogy. A 


man born blind has no notion whatever of colour. If 


you deſcribe it to him in the beſt manner that you can, 
and refer it to any of the ſenſes which he poſſeſſes ; 
if you ſay that it is the object of feeling, and that by 
feeling it one may perceive things at the diſtance of 


many miles; the blind man bas reaſon to ſay that you 
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are uttering a propoſition. which he knows with the Of Con 
utmoſt certainty' cannot poſſibly be true. But if you ouſnefs and 
tell him that colour ig the object of the ſenſe of fight, Nellen. 


à ſenſe which he poſſeſſes not; that it has not the leaſt 
reſemblance to the objects of the other ſenſes; and 
that perſons endowed with the ſenſe of ſight perceive 
coloured objects at the diſtance of many miles; the 


blind man cannot know whether what you fay be true 


or falſe,” becauſe he has no idea or conception of the 
things of which you fpeak. This is not the caſe with 


reſpect to power; for every man who has reflected on 


the operations of his own mind has a very diſtinct no- 
tion of power, and knows perfectly, that to the actual 
exertion of the only power which he can conceive, will 
and underſtanding are neceſſary. Should it be ſaid 
that there may be power altogether different from that 
of which we have a diſtin& conception, we think it 
ſufficient to reply, that of a thing which cannot be 
conceived nothing can be either affirmed or denied; 
that activity exerted without will and underſtanding 
ought not to be called an exertion of power, becauſe 
power is the name already appropriated to the attri- 
bute of a being by which he can do certain things if 
he wills; that we can form no notien of a real effi- 
cient cauſe which has not will and underſtanding, ſo 
we have no reaſon to believe that ſuch a cauſe any 
where exiſts; and to ſay that power, ſuch as we can 
conceive, may be exerted without will and underſtand- 
ing, is as great an abſurdity as to ſay that there may 


be velocity without ſpace. 


But if active power, in its proper meaning, requires 
a ſabje&t endowed with will and intelligence, what 
{hall we ſay of thoſe active powers which philoſophers 
teach us to aſcribe to matter, the powers of corpuſcu- 
lar attraction, magnetiſm, electricity, gravitation, and 
others? Thefe powers, às they are called, ſhall be con- 
{ſidered when we treat of the nature and ſource of cor- 
poreal motion. In the mean time, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that whatever the agents may be in the ope- 
rations of nature, whatever the manner of their agency 
or the extent of their power, they depend upon the 
firſt cauſe, and are all under his control. 


| Craz, VII. Of Taurn, and the diffrent 


SOURCES of EVIDENCE. 


Sect. I. Of Truth. 


By purſuing theſe inquiries in the order which to 
us appears moſt natural, we are now led to the contem- 
plation of thoſe faculties of the haman mind of which 
truth is properly the object. But what is rue? This 
was a famous queſtion among the Greek ſophiſts; 
which had been fo often agitated, and to which ſo 
many abſurd anſwers had been given, that it came at 
laſt to be doubted by men of the world whether a 
ſatisfactory anſwer could be given, or indeed whether 
the matter was worthy of inveſtigation. It is well 
known, that among the ancient philoſophers there 
was a ſect called from their principles Sceptics, and from 
their founder Pyrrhomans, who openly avowed their 
opinion that truth, like virtue, is nothing but a name; 
that all things are equally true, or rather equally doubt. 
ful; and that it is in vain for man to hope tor certain- 
ty in any inquiry in which he can be engaged. Such 

| ſcepticiſm 
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METAPHYSICS 


Part, 


Of Trath. ſcepticiſm as this no modern philoſopher has profeſſed ; is given by Mr Wollaſton. « Thoſe propoſitions (ſays Of Tru, 
put many have had enough of it to make ſober men by are true which repreſent things as they are: or, 
| heſitate about defining truth, and even inſinuate that truth is the conformity of thoſe words or ſigns by 
of truth no definition can be given. This ſurely is a which things are expreſſed to the things themſelves.” 
miſtake. If truth cannot be defined, it ſtill wanders Notwithſtanding the objections of a very learned and 
at large and in diſguiſe, and vain mult be the purſuit acute writer (w), this is the beſt definition of truth 
of every man who endeavours to obtain it; he is pur- which we have met with in any language. It is con- 
120 {ſuing he knows not what. | ciſe and perſpicuous. It comprehends all kinds of truth, 
270m de · So obvious and ſo ſolid is this reflection, that almoſt as well that which is merely mental, the ſubje& of ſilent 


every philoſopher of merit who has lately written on 
the nature of evidence has begun his work, if not 
with a formal definition, with ſomething at leaſt equi- 


valent to a definition of the object of his purſuit. To 
repeat all theſe definitions could ſerve no other pur- 


poſe than to ſwell this article to a diſproportioned 


bulk, and to perplex perhaps the mind of the reader. 


contemplation, as that which is communicated- either 


by written language or by the living voice: and it 
makes truth itſelf imniutable, as depending not upon 
the arbitrary conſtitution of this or that individual, 
or even of the whole human race (x), but upon the 
nature of things as eſtabliſhed by their Almighty 
Creator. | | | 


121 


We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with that which According to this definition, every propoſition ny pro- 
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() Dr Tatham having aſked, with a contemptuous air, How imperfect and illogical is the definition of 
truth given by Wollaſton ? proceeds, though not to detine, to deſcribe or characteriſe it himſelf. 4 Truth 
| {fays he) is of the nature and effence of God, like him incomprehenſibe in the whole, and ineffable in its ſub- 
limer parts. For theſe and other reaſons it cannot admit of an adequate definition. And who, in the beginnin 
of his reſearches, thould preſume to define that which, after all his longeſt and beſt conducted labours, he 
can only hope partially, and often imperfectly, to comprehend ; and of which an important part can neither 
be dire&ly expreſſed nor direaly underſtood ? We may indeed eſteem ourſelves highly favoured by the Author 
and finither of all truth, if, at the end of our reſearches, we ſhall be able any way to underſtand, to define, 
and to apply a few particular portions and detachments of it, and to guard them from ROA and corrup- 
tion. When upon a ſolemn occaſion the queſtion was put to our Lord by a Roman governor, What is Txv”  ? 
though it was what he fully and perfectly knew, and what he came purpoſely and profeſſedly to teach, he did 
not define it. He knew that definition was never the beſt method of inſtruction; and that in its common uſe 
and application it was ſeldom the friend of truth. Philoſophically viewed, words do not conſtitute truth; 
they are only the vocal inſtruments by which it is communicated, or the written ſigns by which it is recorded. 
By an inquirer, therefore, things are to be examined rather than words defined. By a teacher, things are to 
be conveyed by words in ſome form or other, which are doubtleſs to be explained to the underſtanding if 
not ſufficiently underſtood before. But explanation is one — ard definztion quite another. Explanation is 
the firft office of a teacher: Definition, if it be good, is the /aft of the inquirer, after the truth be found; 
and is then the molt advantageouſly employed by the teacher, when his previous inſtructions have prepared him for 
it. Gopis a mind, and rxUrH is couſequently an attribute of mind. To the sun, declaring at his riſing a 
marvellous inſtrument, He, by whom all things were made, hath delegaced the power of enlightening the 
material ſyſtem ; whilſt he hath reſerved to a1iMsELF the cffice which is more ſuitable to his nature, of gi- 
ving light and knowledge, by his eternal TRUTH, to the mind of man. But whether he act through the 
inſtrumentality of his creatures, or more immediately from himſelf, he is uniform and conſiſtent in his opera- 
tions; ſo that one part of his divine economy is always illuſtrative of another. As the sun ſheds his hgh; 
over the material creation to be apprehended by the eye, TRUTH is the /ight ſhed down from heaven to be 
apprehended by the intellect, given to illumine every ſubject, natural and moral, corporeal and ſpiritual, ſo 
for as they are qualified by their different natures to convey to the human mind, or rather perhaps ſo far 
as the human mind is qualified to receive it from them.“ The Chart and Scale of Truth, vol. 1. | 
This paſſage, of which ſome parts are certainly not remarkable for perſpicuity, ſeems to be deſcriptive, 
not of zruth in the common acceptation of the word, but of all Znowldge human and divine, of which indeed 
no adequate definition can be given. Truth, as here uſed, ſeenis to be oppoſed to ignorance ; as uſed by Mr 
Wollaſton and others it is oppoſite to falſehood. In this laſt ſenſe it may certainly be explained ; if not defined: 
and if the learned lecturer will allow that Mr Wollaſton has given a good explanation of the word truth as op- 
poſed to fuſſc hood, we ſhall not quarrel with lim or any man about the propriety of an expreſſion. We have 
called it a definition of truth; becauſe it was ſo called by the author from whom it is taken. | 8 
(x) Dr Beattie, in his elegant eſſay, has given a definition of truth very different from this, though it is 
poſſible that Eis meaning may be the ſame with Mr Wollaſton's. “L account that to be truth (ſays he) 
which the conſtitution of our nature determines us to believe; and that to be ſalſ head which the conſtitution 
of our nature determines us to diſbelieve.“ But if truth be really immutab e, as he teaches or withes to teach, 
it muſt depend upon the nature of things, and uot upon the inſtiuctive impulſe of any particular conſtitution. 
It is always difficult, often impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh between the conſtitution of our nature, as it came from 
the hand of God, and the ſame conſtitution as it is moulded by arbitrary and capricious aſſociations of our 
own. A ſincere member of the Church of Rome, certainly believes the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. How 
he may do ſo we have already ſhown, Were all mankind ſincere members of that church, it would be ſaid 


\ 


| of Truth. which can be expreſſed or apprehended is neceffarily 
—— either true or falſe, whether its truth or falſehood be 
perceived or not either by him who hears or by him 
who utters it. All propoſitions are either affirmative 
or negative; but before any thing can with certainty 
be affirmed or denied of another, we muſt know thoſe 
things as they are in themſelves, as well as the eſtabliſh- 
ed uſe of the ſigns by which they are exprefſed. He 
who affirms or denies without this knowledge, ſpeaks 
1 random, and has no diſtinct meaning. f 
Frery hu- Every faculty which we poſſeſs is in ſome way or 
man faculty other an inſtrument of knowledge; for we know by 
concerned Our ſenſes, by our memory, and by our intellect. 
inthe Every one of our faculties, therefore, is concerned in 
| ann the acquiſition of truth, and furniſhes the mind with 
ob trot". the materials of propoſitions. Theſe propoſitions are 
indeed of various knds; but they are all certainly true 
or certainly falſe, though the certainty of the truth or 
{alſchood of every one it is not always in our power to 
perceive. | | 
7% oe, When a man affirms that red is a quality inherent 
Deka. in a ſoldier's coat, he utters a propoſition which every 
leds not one of the vulgar firmly believes to be true, but which 
the trutk every philoſopher knows to be falſe. This diverſity 
of what is of belief, however, affects not the truth ot the propo- 
believed. ſition itſelf. All mankind know that it is either true 
or falſe, independent of them or their perceptions ; 
and it is eaſy, by a few optical experiments and by an 
explanation of terms to convince them all, that what 
they have agreed to call red is no quality inherent in 
external objects, but only a ſenſation cauſed by the im- 
pulſe of certain rays of light reflected from certain ob- 
jets to the eye of the percipient. The contrariety 
therefore in this cafe of vulgar to philoſophical belief, 
does not reſult from any ambiguity in the nature of 
truth itſelf, but from the different means of perception 
which the clown and philoſopher poſſeſs. 

Again, were a man looking at a red and a green ob- 
ject, to affirm that they are both of the ſame colour, 
he would affirm what in one ſenſe may be true, what 
in another is undoubtedly falſe, and what in a third 
may be either true or falſe. If it be his meaning that 
the two objects give to him the ſame ſenſation, he may 
know with the utmoſt certainty that what he ſays is 
true; if he mean that they affect all mankind preciſe- 
ly as they affect him, he utters what all mankind with 
the moſt abſolute certainty know to be falſe ; if he 
mean that the texture of the two bodies (that parti- 
cular diſpoſition of parts on their ſurfaces which makes 
them reflect certain rays of light and abſorb others) is 
exactly ſimilar, ſo as that the one muſt reflect the very 
ſame kind of rays with the other, he utters what all 
mankind muſt believe to be falſe, though ſtill it is po 
ible that what he affirms may be true. This diverſity 
of belief affects not the truth itſelf. The two objects 
are what they are by whomſoever perceived, or whe- 
ther perceived or not; the rays of light reflected by 
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each are what they are, whether they fall upon this, Of Truth. 
upon that, or upon any eye; and the ſenſation com ———” 
municated to this ſingular man is certainly what he is | 
conſcious it is, as thoſe of the reſt of mankind are with 

equal certainty what they are confcions of. This be- 

ing the caſe, it is obvious and undeniable, that the or- 

0 of ſight in this individual of the human race are 
omehow differently formed from thoſe of other men: 

and the only queſtion which can occaſion a doubt in 

the mind of the ſceptic is, whether his or their eyes 

be ſo formed as to repreſent things falſely? for that 

by the one or the other things are talſely repreſented, 

is as evident as that two contradictory propoſitions 

cannot both be true. Now, though, for any thing we 

know it is certainly poſſible, as to us it appears not to 

imply any contradiction, that the eyes of but one man 

are formed in a manner ſuitable to their objects, whilſt 

the eyes of all other men are formed to deceive them; 

yet the contrary is ſo highly probable, that no man 

really doubts of it any more than he doubts whether 

three and two be equal to five. | 


This laſt propoſition is indeed ſaid to expreſs a truth Why ſome 
abſolutely certain, whilſt the former expreſſes a truth truths are 
which is called morally certain: not that there is any ſaid to be 
difference or degrees of certainty in the nature of truths abiolutely 
themſelves ; the only difference is in our power of per- ad 2 
ceiving them. That three and two are equal to five, ere 
is {aid to be an abſolute truth; becauſe we perceive 
the whole of it as it is in itſelf, and are convinced that 
every intelligence from the higheſt to the loweſt who 
underſtands the terms in which it is expreſſed perceives 
it as we do: whereas of moral or phy/ical truths, as they 
are called, We only perceive a part, and may therefore 
miſtake for want of evidence. Thus, in the caſe ot 
the two objects exhibiting the ſame colour to one man, 
whillt they exhibit different colours to all other men, 
could we ſee into the objects themſelves and compre- 
hend them immediately with our intellect as we com- 
prehend our own ideas, it might, and no doubt would, 
appear as palpable a contradiction to ſay that the par- 
ticular diſpoſition of the parts on their ſurfaces, which 
reflect the rays of light, are the ſame in both, as it is 
now to affirm that three and two are not equal to five. 
Between truth and falſchood there is no medium. All 
truths are in themſelves equally certain; and to the 


Supreme Being, who knows the nature of every thing 


n. ore fully and intimately than we know our own - 

ideas, they all appear equally certain : but yet we may 

without abſurdity ſpeak of probable truth as well as of 

certain truth, provided always that we make the diffe- 

rence to reſult, not from the nature of things, but from 

the power of our underſtanding, which comprehends 

the one kind of trath wholly and the other only par- 

tially. 125 
There is another diviſion made of truth into that why ſome 

which is eternal and neceſſary, and that which is tem- truths are 


orary and contingent. Though we do not approve ſaid to be 
2 12 | 85 8 *PP | of eternal and 
neceſlary, 
whilſt 


T—ü— _ * T— 


— 


others are 


and thought, * that the conſtitution of human nature determines men to believe tranſubſtantiation :?* a doe- conſidered | 
trine which, though it is rejected by millions, Pere Buffier has laboured hard to reconcile. with common ſenſe. , gr. of 
Vet it is certain that the ſame body cannot be in different places at the ſame time; and that therefore tranſub- 4 
ftantiation mult be falſe, though believed by all mankind. Our Believing any thing does not make it true, nor 

aur diſbe/ieving any thing make it falſe. We muſt, indeed, ad according to our belief; but in every inſtance 
truth and falſehood would have been what they are, though we bad never exiſted. 


contingent. 
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Of Truth. 


reſt of the world; and then the truth of the propoſition 
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of applying the epithets temporary and eternal to any 
thing but real exiſtences, yet as this manner of ſpeak- 
ing * been uſed by all philoſophers, we ſhall give in- 
ſtances of each kind of truth, and endeavour to aſcer- 
tain in what the diſtinction conſiſts. * The three 
angles of a plain triangle are equal to two right angles,” 
is a propoſition expreſſive of a neceſſary and eternal 
truth. © The world exiſts,” is a contingent and tem 
porary truth. Here it is obvious, that if both theſe 


propolitions be true, there is no diſtinction between 
them, ſo far as mere truth is concerned; for truth ad- 


mits not of degrees of compariſon. It is however ſaid, 
that the firſt propofition depends not upon time, or 


will, or any thing elſe; and that the Supreme Being 
| himſelf could not make it falſe : whereas it is certainly 


poſſible, that he who created the world could annihilate 
it, and thus reduce what is now a truth to an abſolute 
falſchood. This difference between the two propoſi- 
tions is thought a ſufficient ground for calling the 
former a neceſſary and eternal truth, and the latter a 
temporary and contingent truth. But is the difference 
itſelf real? In the preſent inſtance we cannot think 
that it is: for if the right angles and triangles, which 
conſtitute the mzterials of the formerpropoſition, be real 
corporeal things, they may be angihilated as well as the 


will ccaſe, for there can be neither equality nor inequali- 
ty between nonentities. If the angles and triangles be 
merely ideas in the mind of a rational being, it is not 
to be denied that the propoſition muſt be true, inde- 
pendent of all will, whenever thoſe ideas exiſt, i. e. 
whenever right angles and triangles are thought upon ; 


but if all reaſonable creatures were to be annihilated, 


and the Supreme Being never to think of triangles, 
the propoſition would unqueſtionably ceaſe to be ei- 
ther true or falſe. The world indeed may be anni- 
Hilated ; but it certainly is not annihilated whilſt any 
one creature exiſts to contemplate even that which 1s 
called neceſſary and eternal truth: and therefore whilſt 
any truth exiſts in a mind not divine, it mult be neceſ- 
ſarily true that the world exiſts; for the individual 
being by which truth is perceived would then conſti- 
tate the whole world. | | 

But if in a ſomewhat different manner we compare 


the former of theſe propoſitions with this—* The 


folar ſyſtem conſiſts of the ſun and at leaſt ſeven pri- 


mary planetsꝰ -e ſhall at once perceive the difference 


2 


have by Locke and others been reduced to two—rea- ſaid to be 
ſon and judgment. 'The former is ſaid to be conver- 


with this analyſis of the intellect, have added to rea- ſome philo- 


given the name of common ſenſe, and of which the pro- third fa. 


which is Dr Reid's, it differs not from the reaſon (x) 


Part |, 
between neceſſary and contingent truths. . Both pro- Of Truth. 
poſitions we know. to be true at this moment: but 
there is this difference between them, that a plain tri- 
angle can neither actually exiſt at any period of dura- 
tion, nor be conceived by any one mind divine or hu- 
man, of which the three internal angles are not pre- 
ciſely equal to two right angles ; whereas the ſolar 
ſyſtem may eaſily be conceived, and might certainly 
have been formed, with a ſmaller number of primary 
planets rolling round the central fire. This needs no 
proof; as it is well known, that till very lately we 
conceived the ſyſtem to conſiſt of the ſun and only ſix 
primary planets ; and it has been already ſhown, that 
whatever we can poſitively conceive may poſſibly exiſt. 
Thus, then, every propoſition of which the contrary 
is clearly and diſtinctly perceived to be impoſſible, is a 
neceſſary truth; and it may likewiſe be ſaid to be wer- 
nal, becauſe at every period of duration it mult of ne- 
ceſſity when thought upon be perceived to be true: 
On the other hand, every propoſition of which the 
contrary may be clearly and diſtinctly conceived, is, if 
true, only a contingent truth, becauſe its contrary might 
have exiſted ; and it may likewiſe be called temporary, 
becauſe what might have been falſe in time paſt may yet 
be falſe in time future. | | | 
Though all our faculties (our ſenſes, our memory, I“ 

and our intellect) ſurniſh materials for propoſitions, ex 
and are therefore all ſubſervient to the inveſtigation of faculti "0 
truth; yet the perception of truth, as it is in itſelf, is which are 
commonly aſcribed to our rational faculties ; and theſe commonly 


126 
Truth per. | 


two, reaſon 
and judge. | 
ment. 


ſant about certain truths, the latter chiefly about pro- 
babilities. 8 


| | 127 
Some late philoſophers of great merit, diſſatisfied To which | 


fophers 


ſon and judgment a third faculty, to which they have, 40 


per object is ſuch truths as neither admit nor ſtand in culty, viz, | 
need of evidence. By common ſenſe they mean, that common 
degree of judgment which is common to men with ſenſe. 
whom we can converſe and tranſact buſineſs.” Whe- 
ther the introduction of ſuch a term into metaphyſics 
was proper or improper, we do not think it of impor- 
tance to enquire. According to this definition of it, 


and judgment of Locke; agreeing with the former when 
its 


9 


(x) This is expreſsly acknowledged by Dr Reid. It is abſurd (ſays that able and candid writer) to 
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conceive that there can be any oppoſition between reaſon and common ſenſe, It is indeed the firſt-born 
of reaſon ; and as they are commonly joined together in ſpeech and in writing, they are inſeparable in their 
nature, We aſcribe to reaſon two offices or two degrees: The firſt is to judge of things ſelf-evident; the 
ſecond to draw concluſions that are not ſelf-evident from thoſe that are. The firſt of theſe is the pro- 
vince, and the ſole province, of common ſenſe ; and therefore it coincides avith reaſon in its whole extent, and 
is only another name for one branch or one degree of reaſon.” Pere Buffer talks nearly the ſame language; 
but Dr Beattie expreſſes himſelf very differently. © That there is a real and eſſential difference between 
theſe two faculties; that common ſenſe cannot be accounted ſor by being called the perfection of reaſon, 
nor reaſon by being reſolved into common ſenſe ; will appear (he thinks) from the followng remarks. 1. We 
are conſcious, from internal feeling, that the energy of underſtanding, which perceives intuitive truth, is 
different from that other energy which unites a concluſion with a firſt principle by a gradual chain of 
intermediate relations. 2. We cannot diſcern any neceſſary connection between reaſon and common ſenſe.” 
Nay, he ſays, © That we often find men endued with the one who are deſtitute of the other :” and he in- 
ſtances dreams and certain kinds of madneſs where this is the caſe ; adding, that a man who believes * 

| | elt 
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| Part J. 
of lntui-- its object is certain truth, and with the latter when it 
tive evi- is converſant about probabilities. Nothing indeed is 
dence and more evident, than that in the aſſent of the mind to 
Demon“ every propoſition, ſome energy of the judgment is ex- 
— erted; and upon every propoſition not ſelf-evident, 
| reaſoning of ſome kind or other muſt be employed to 
procure that aſſent. Inſtead therefore of perplexing 
ourſelves and our readers with various analyſes of the 
human underſtanding, or rather with various names to 
V hat after all is . ov but one individual power, it 
will ſurely be of more importance to the cauſe of 
truth to examine the different ſources of evidence by 
which the aſſent of the reaſon, or judgment, or com- 

mon ſenſe is determined. e | 
Under the article Loc1c it was obſerved, that in- 
tuition, experience, and feſtimony, are each a ſufficient 
ground of judgment; but they are not the only grounds. 
Conſciquſneſs is certainly one ſource of evidence, per- 


\ 


analogy is another. Of cry we have already 


though we might (for an account of intuition, experience, 
and teſtimony) refer our readers to the article Loc1c, 
where they are accurately though conciſely explained, 
we ſhall, without repeating what has been already ſaid, 
add a few words on each, as well to complete the pre- 
ſent article as to ſupply the deficiencies of the for- 
mer. | DE 


Scr. IT. Of Intuitive Evidence and Demonſtration. 
128 


—_— IxTviTivE evidence is that which ariſes from the 
ntuitive . . . 2 
evidence, compariſon of two or more ideas or notions when their 
what, agreement or diſagreement is perceived immediately, 
without the intervention of any third idea or notion. 

Of this kind is the evidence of theſe propoſitions: One 

camp- and four make five“; things equal to “ the ſame 
bell Philo- thing are equal to one another; the whole is greater 
lophy of than any of its parts ;” and in a word, all the axioms 
Rhetoric, in arithmetic and geometry. All theſe are in reality 
propoſitions in which the ſubje& and predicate appear 

-upon compariſon to be nothing more than the ſame 

thing taken in different views or expreſſed by different 

terms. In fact, they are all in ſome reſpe&t reducible 

to this axiom, © Whatever is, is.“ We do not ſay 

that they are deduced from it ; for they have in them- 

ſelves that original and intrinſic evidence which makes 

them, as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, to be per- 

ceived intuitively, And if they be not thus perceived, 

no deduction of reaſon will ever confer on them any 
additional evidence. But though not deduced from 

Vor. XI. 4 < | 


8 


„„ 


haps the moſt complete of any; and in a low degree, 


treated, but of analogy we have yet ſaid nothing: and 


$29 
the general axiom, they may be conſidered as parti- Of Intui- 
cular exemplifications of it ; inaſmuch as they are all tive Evi- 
implied in this, that the properties and relations of dence and 
our clear and adequate ideas can be no other th 14 2-969 


| : . an gration. 
what the mind clearly perceives them to be. — — 


It may perhaps be thought, that if axioms were pro- 129 
poſitions perfectly identical, it would be impoſſible by Ing 25 
their means to advance a ſingle ſtep beyond the ſimple tion a ferie; 
ideas firſt perceived by the mind. And it would in- of propoſi- 
deed be true, that if the predicate of the propoſition tions intui- 
were nothing but a repetition of the ſubje& under the tively evi- 
ſame aſpect, and in the ſame or ſynonymous terms, no dent. 
conceivable advantage could be made of it for the fur- 
therance of knowledge. Of ſuch propoſitions as theſe, 
for inſtance, © ſeven are ſeven, eight are eight, the 
three angles of a triangle are the three angles of a tri- 
angle, two right angles are two right angles,” it is ma- 


nifeſt that we could never avail ourſelves for the im- 


provement of ſcience : But when the thing, though 


in effect coinciding, is conſidered under a different aſ- 
pect; when that which is ſingle in the ſubje& is di- 
vided in the predicate, and converſely ; or when what 


is a whole in the one is regarded as a part of ſome- 
thing elſe in the other; ſach propoſitions lead to the 


diſcovery of innumerable and apparently remote rela- 
tions. It is by the aid of ſuch ſimple and elementary 
principles that the arithmetician and the algebraiſt pro- 
ceed to the moſt aſtoniſhing diſcoveries. Nor are the 
operations of the geometrician eſſentially different: 
for to this claſs belong all propoſitions relating to 
number and quantity; that is, all which admit of ma- 
thematical demonſtration. If the truth of a mathe- 
matical propoſition be not ſelf-evident ; in other words, 
if the ſubje& and predicate do not appear at firſt ſight 
to be different names for the ſame thing, another term 
muſt be found that ſhall be ſynonymous to them both. 
Thus, to prove that the three internal angles of a right- 
lined triangle are equal to two right angles, I produce 
the baſe of the triangle; and by a very ſhort proceſs I 
diſcover that the exterior angle ſo formed is equal to 
the two interior and oppoſite angles. By a proceſs 
equally plain and ſhort, I perceive that the exterior 
angle and the interior adjacent angle are equal to two 
right angles: But I have already ſeen, that the ex- 
terior angle is neither more nor leſs than the two in- 
terior and oppoſite angles under a different aſpect ; 
whence it appears that the three internal angles of the 
triangle are nothing elſe than two right angles under 
a different aſpect. In a word, all demonſtration is 
founded on firſt principles or primary truths, which 

| 3X | neither 


deavour to evince. 


ſelf made of glaſs, ſhall yet reaſon very juſtly concerning the means of preſerving his ſuppoſed brittlene!s 
from flaws and fractures.” Surely theſe are ſtrange remarks. Dreams and madneſs have hitherto been 
ſuppoſed to originate in the imagination, or as it was denominated by the ancient philoſophers, the 
| phantafia: and when the ideas or forms which are there treaſured up are difarranged or abſurdly con- 
pounded, a dreaming ſane man or a waking madwan, if he reaſon at all, muſt yeaſon from abſurd prin- 
ciples ; not, however, through any defect of common ſenſe, but from a diſorder in that region of the brain, 
upon which the phantaſia more immediately depends. Of his firſt remark, we can only ſay, that to us 
it appears to be the reverſe of truth. In every propoſition: which admits of demonſtration, ve are con- 
ſcious that the concluſon is united with the firſt principle by a repetition of the very ſame energy of 
the underſtanding which perceives intuitive truth. That this is the caſe in every one of Euclid's de- 
monſtrations, we appeal to every mathematical reader; and why it muſt be ſo, we ſhall by and by en- 
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tive Evi- the mind is compelled to give its aſſent by a bare in- 
yo and tuition of the ideas or terms of which theſe primary 
ere truths are compoſed. Nothing is ſuſceptible of de- 
= — nmonſtration, in the rigid ſenſe of the word, but gene- 
| ral, neceſſary, and eternal truths ; and every demon- 
ſtration is built upon intuition, and conſiſts in a ſcries 
of axioms or propoſitions of the very ſame kind with 
the firſt principle or truth from which the — 
proceeds. 'That propoſitions formerly demonſtrate 
are taken into the ſeries, doth not in the leaſt invali- 
date this account ; inaſmuch as theſe propoſitions are. 
all reſolvable into axioms, and are admitted as links in 
the chain ; not becauſe neceſſary, but merely to avoid 
the uſeleſs prolixity which frequent and tedious repe- 
titions of proofs formerly given would occaſion. But 
it is obvious that fuch truths only as reſult from the 
compariſon of ideas and notions are neceſſary ; and of 
courſe that ſuch truths only are capable of ſtrict de- 
monſtration. The truths which relate to real exiſt- 
"ences are all contingent, except that which affirms the 
exiſtence of the 
truth. | | | 
The mathematical ſciences, categorical © * and 
that part of metaphyſics which demonſtrates the being 
of God, are therefore the only branches of human 
knowledge which admit of ſtrict demonſtration. The 
| longeſt demonſtration in the mathematical ſciences may 
be traced to this general and neceſſary truth, What- 
ever is, is,” or to ſome particular exemplification of it: 
the longeſt train of categorical ie Har: terminates in 
this general principle, What is affirmed or denied of 
a whole genus,, may be affirmed or denied of all the /þe- 
cies and all the individuals belonging to that genus :” 
and the metaphyſical demonſtration of the being of 
God reſts upon this foundation, © Whatever had a be- 
ginning, had a cauſe.” That theſe are truths abſo- 
fately certain, which can neither be proved nor called 
in queſtion, every man may be ſatisfied, merely by at- 
tending to the ideas or notions which the terms of 
each propoſition. expreſs. The two firſt are merely 
identical propoſitions, of the truth of which no man 
has ever pretended to doubt; and though the laſt is 
not identical, it is a neceſſary and ſelf-evident truth, 
as its contrary implies, that in up ſame thing there is 
power and no power, change and no change, action 
| and inaction, at the ſame inſtant. 
n. Ts uf _ Before we diſmiſs the ſubject of intuition, it may 
y in : 2 
tuition that not be improper to obſerve, that it is by this faculty 
we acquire or power of the mind contemplating its ideas, and com- 


all our no- paring one idea with another, that we acquire all our 


tions of re- not ions of relation; ſuch as identity and diverſity, re- 


lation, ſemblance, coexiſtence, relations of pace and time, relations 
of quantity and number, of a cauſe to its effet, and many 
more which it would be uſeleſs as well as tedious to 
enumerate, | | 5 
| Sect, III. Of Experience and Analogy. 
Ei " Ir has been juſt obſerved, that intuition and demon- 
840 the ſtration are applicable only to general and neceſſary 


reſult of re- propoſitions, of which the contrary are not only falſe, 
new ob- but abſurd and impofitble. The great buſineſs of life, 
vations. however, is with facts and contingent truths, which 
admit not of demonſtration, but reſt upon other evi- 

dence. The ſenſes, external and internal, are the in- 
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bol Intni- neither admit nor ſtand in need of proof, and to which 


one particular phenomenon, for the exiſtence of which 


Supreme Being, the Parent of all 


of animals of every ſpecies white ; and therefore the bell's Phi. 


. ſential property. This, however, reſpects only the milk 


Part l. 

lets to all our knowledge of facts; and the memory is Of Experi. 
the ſtorehouſe where that knowledge is preſeryed. Of ence and 
what a man ſees or feels, he can at the inſtant of ſee. *22logy. 
ing or feeling entertain no doubt; and whilſt the ideas 
of what he has ſeen or felt, with all their aſſociated cir- 
cumſtances, remain vivid and diſtin& in his memory, 
he is conſcious that he poſſeſſes ſo much real know- 
ledge. But all our knowledge, as it is derived from 
the ſenſes, is of particular facts or particular truths ; 
and the man who has in certain circumſtances obſerved 


he perceives no neceſſity, has not ſufficient ground to 
conclude, that in fimilar circumſtances ſimilar pheno- 
mena will always occur. Milton, who furpaſſ=d the 
8 part of his contemporaries in philoſophical 
cience almoſt as far as he has ſurpaſſed all ſacceeding 
poets in the ſublimity of his genius, repreſents Adam, 
when firſt falling aſleep, as under apprehenſions that 
he was about to fink into his original ſtate of inſen- 

ſibility : T . e Ih 


— — “Gentle ſleep TEAS. 

« Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz d 
My drowſed ſenſe, untroubled ; though I thought 
I then was paſling to my former Rate 
_ «Inſenfible, and forthwith to diſſolve.“ 


Apprehenſions ſimilar to theſe would take place in his 
mind when he firſt perceived that darkneſs had over- 
ſpread the earth. In his circumſtances, he could have 
no ground to expect that the ſan when once ſet would 
riſe again to relume the world, as he had not then ex- 
perienced the alternate ſucceſſion of light and dark- 
neſs, and probably knew not whence light proceeds. 
After ſome time, however, having obſerved day and 
night regularly to ſucceed each other, theſe two ap- 
pearances, or the ideas of them, would be ſo aſſociated 
in his mind, that each ſetting ſun would ſuggeſt the 
idea of next ſun-riſing, and Kad him to expect that 
glorious event with the utmoſt confidence. He would 
then conſider the alternate ſucceſſion of day and night 
as a law of nature, which might be affirmed in a pro- 
poſition expreſſive of a certain truth. 132 
This continued obſervation of the ſame event hap- Is the only 
pening in the ſame or ſimilar circumſtances, is what evidence 
we call Ong and it is the only evidence which that 75 all 
we have for all the general truths in phyſics, even for _ ale 
thoſe which we are apt to think intuitively certain “. 7 in 
Thus, that mill is white, and that gold is yellow, are phyſics, 
ſuppoſed to be univerſal and neceſſary truths : but for even thaſe 
any thing that we know, they may be particular * 
truths; and they are certainly contingent, as the con- 312 
trary to either of them may be ſuppoſed without ab- certain. 
ſurdity. We have indeed always obſerved the milk * Camp- 


idea of white becomes a neceſſary part of our idea of loſophy of 


the ſubſtance milk, of which we call whiteneſs an eſ- . 


: - ley's Re- 
of thoſe animals with which we are acquainted. But marks on 


ſince the milk of all the animals with which we are ac- the Drs 
quainted, or of which we have heard, is white, we Reid, *© 
can have no reaſon to ſuſpect that the milk of any 
new and ſtrange animal is of any other colour. Alſo, 
ſince, wherever there has been the ſpecific gravity, duc- 
tility, and other properties of gold, the colour has al- 
ways been yellow ; we conclude that theſe circumſtan- 
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ence and bond of union, and that they will always go toge- 


Analogy ther. 


I be proper proof, therefore, of ſuch univerſal pro- 
Piferencs - ofitons is. c that milk is white, © that gold is yel- 
between Jow,'? or * that a certain degree of cold will freeze wa- 
experience. ter, conſiſts in what is called an induction of parti- 
nod anplor cular fal of preciſely the ſame nature. Having found, 
om by much and various experience, that the ſame events 

never fail to take place in the ſame cireumſtances, the ex- 
peclation of the ſame conſequences from the ſame previ- 
ous circumſtances is neceſſarily generated in our minds; 
and we can bave no more ſuſpicion of a different event 
than we can ſeparate the idea of whiteneſs from that of 
the other properties of mill. When the previous cir- 
cumſtances are preciſely the ſame, we call the pro- 
ceſs of proof by the name of induction, and expect the 
event from experience: but if they be not preciſely the 
ſame, but only bear a conſiderable reſemblance to the 
circumſtances from which any particular appearance 
has been found to reſult, we call the argument ana- 
 bogy ; and it is ſtronger in proportion to the degree of 
_ reſemblance in the previous circumſtances. Thus the 
milk of all the cows that we have ſeen, or upon which 
we have made the experiment, having been found 
nouriſhing, we confidently expect that the milk of all 
other cows will prove nouriſhing likewiſe ; and this 
confidence of expectation is the reſult of uniform ex- 
perience. But if, from having found the milk of all 
the animals with which we are acquainted to be nou- 
riſhing, however different the nature of theſe animals ; 
we — 2 that the milk of any ſtrange animal will likewiſe 
be nouriſhing; the inference is drawn by analogy, and by 
no means carries with it the conviction of experience. 
A proof from real experience can leave no doubt in 
the mind (8); an argument from analogy always muſt. 
In the one caſe, we only infer that two events of pre- 
ciſely the ſame nature and in preciſely the ſame cir- 
cumſtances have been produced by the ſame kind of 
cauſe ; in the other, we infer that two events ſimilar 
in moſt reſpects, though for any thing that we know 


iu ICS 


| of Experi- ces are neceſſarily united, though by ſome unknown 


a bow——deſcribe a certain curve, and are impelled in enge and 


| . a A p Anaiovy. 
that curve by two powers acting in different lines ct | Ae 


direction which form with each other a certain angle, 
we inter that all projectiles which on the ſerface of 
the earth deſcribe the ſame curve are impelled by the 
ſame or ſimilar pbwers acting in the ſame or ſimilar 
lines of direction. This inference is the reſult of ex- 
perience, and carries with it the fulleſt conviction to 
the mind. But when, from having obſerved that the 
curves deſcribed by the planets are of the ſame kind 
with thoſe deſcribed by projectiles on the earth, Sir 
Iſaac Newton inferred that theſe vaſt bodies are im- 
pelled in their orbits by forces of the very ſame kind, 
and acting in the ſame manner with the forces which 
impel a ball from a cannon or an arrow from a bow, 
his argument was founded only on analogy ; and even 
that analogy is very remote. We know by experience 
that all projectiles which fall under our immediate cog- 


niſance are of the very ſame kind and in the very ſame 


circumſtances ; that every one of them has a tenden- 
cy, from whatever cauſe, to the centre of the earth, 
and 1s preſerved from falling by the force of projec- 
tion; we know likewiſe that they are all moved thro? 
the medium of the atmoſphere, which at the ſurface 
of tne earth 1s conſiderably denſe, and that a denſe 
medium mult occaſion much reſiſtance: But we do 
not now that the planets have a tendency to the 
centre of the ſun, that they are preſerved from falling 
into that luminary by a projectile force, or whether 
they move through a medium or in vacuo : ſo that we are 
not certain that the motion of the planets is perſectly 
ſimilar to that of terreſtrial projectiles in any other 
circumſtance than the form of the curve which they 
all deſcribe ; and from this ſingle caſe of coincidence 
no inference can be drawn which carries to the mind 
abſolute conviction. | 
When a man reaſons from experience, he infers, that 
what has uniformly happened hitherto, will happen al- 
ways in the very ſame circumſtances; or that what 
is known to be the cauſe of various phenomena of th: 


diſſimilar in others, have been produced by the ſame - /ame kind is the cauſe of every other phenomenon in al/ 
kind of cauſe; and it is obvious that between - theſe reſpeds ſimilar to theſe. Such an inference is founded 


1:4 - Caſes the difference is great. | 125 
The evi Thus, after having obſerved that all the projectiles 
dence of to which we have paid any attention —a ſtone thrown 
analogy itt» | + | 
ſerior to 
that of ex- — 


on the united and complete evidence of ſenſe, me- 
mory, and reaſon. When a man reaſons from ana/ogy, 
he infers, that what has generally happened hitherto, 


3 X 2 will 


perience, 


531 


from the hand, a ball from a gun, and an arrow ſrom Of Experi- 


- (Bs) We ſay from real experience; becauſe what is often taken for experience, and to human eyes has that 
appearance, is in fact nothing more than analogy. Thus a phyſician may have preſcribed to ninety-nine pa- 
tients labouring under the ſame diſeaſe the ſame remedy, and always with the ſame ſucceſs. If ſo, he will 
think that he has experience of its utility, and will preſcribe it again with the fulleſt confidence. Yet in this 
caſe he may be diſappointed; for though the medicine be the ſame and the diſeaſe the ſame, there may be 
ſomething in the conſtitution of the hundredth patient ſo different from that of the ninety-nine, that what 
was ſalutary to them may be pernicious to him. This does not detract from the evidence of experience: it 
only ſhows, that the circumſtances of the caſe in which the medicine failed were different from thoſe in which 


expects the event with the laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his paſt experience as a full proof of the fu- 


knows that the induction has been incomplete, and therefore proceeds with caution, He weighs the oppo- 
ſite experiments; takes as complete a view as he can of the circumſtances in which they were made ; con- 
ſiders which fide is ſupported by the greater number of experiments, and inclines to that fide with doubt 
and heſitation. And when at laſt he fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what is called probaliſiiy. 
All probability, then, ſuppoſes an oppoſition of experiments and obſervations, where the one ſide is found 
to overbalance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the ſuperiority 


it ſucceeded. In ſuch concluſions as are founded on a complete induction and uniform experience, every man 


ture exiſtence of that event: In other caſes, where experience has been variable—-or apparently variable--he 
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32 
Of Teſti- will happen again in circumſtanc2s nearly fimilar ; or 
mony. that what is known to be the cauſe of various phe- 
— nomena of the ſame kind, is the cauſe of other phe- 
nomena in ſome reſpe&s ſimilar to theſe. This infe- 
rence is likewiſe founded on the united. evidence of 
ſenſe, memory, and reaſon : but here the evidence of 
ſenſe is not complete, and it can'be ſtrengthened only 
by finding more facts of the ſame or of a fimilar na- 

ture. 


Seer. IV. Of Teſtimony. 


Tas laſt ſource of evidence which we propoſed to 
5 conſider is tef/imony, or the report of men concerning 
Ne © events which have fallen under the obſervation of their 
294 7 ſenſes. That we are all ready to believe the informa- 
ether. tion which we receive from the teſtimony of our fel- 

low creatures is undeniable; and indeed without ſuch 
belief, every man's knowledge of facts and events 
would be confined to thoſe only of which he himſelf 
had been a perſonal witneſs. In that caſe, no man 
who had not travelled would believe that there are 
{uch cities as Rome and Conſtantinople z and no man 
whatever could now believe that ſuch heroes as Han- 

nibal and Cæſar had ever exiſted, | | 
Between werds and things there is no natural con- 
nection; and though we are all accuſtomed to give 
to things the names by which they are known in the 
language that we ſpeak, and to expreſs their mutual re- 
lations by the words appropriated for that purpoſe; 
yet it is obviouſly impoſſible to denote one thing by the 
name of another, and to expreſs by words relations 
that have no exiſtence. This being the caſe, it may 
be aſked upon what principle we give credit to human 
teſtimony? To this queſtion various anſwers have 
been given, which have produced much controverſy 
on one of the moſt important ſubje&s which can em- 

5 ploy the mind of man. | | 

The reafon © We may obſerve (ſays Mr Hume“), that there is 
alligned by no ſpecies of reaſoning more common, more uſeful, 
Hume for and even neceſſary to human life, than that which is 


135 
Mankind 
ready to 


this pro- derived from the teſtimony of men and the reports of 


penſity 
Eſſay on 
Miracles. 


eye-· witneſſes and ſpectators. The ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing perhaps one may deny to be founded on the rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect. I ſhall not diſpute about a 
word. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſu- 
rance in any argument ot this kind is derived from no 
other principle than our obſervation of the veracity of 
human teſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts 
to the reports of witneſſes. It being a general maxim 
that no (a) ͤͤbjects have any diſcoverable connection 
together and that all the inferences which we can 
draw ſrom one to another are founded merely on our 
experience of their conſtant and regular conjunction; 
it is evident that we ought not to make an exception 
to this 1naxim in favour of human teſtimony, whoſe 
conneQion with any event ſeems in itſelf as little ne- 
ceſſary as any other. Were not the memory tenaci- 
cus to a certain degree; had not men commonly an 
mclination to truth, and a principle of probity; were 


M E T r i r 


by the force which remains. 


teſtable a truth as Mr Hume ſuppoſes it; that, on the tion on Mi- 


of experience, is more philoſophical, becauſe more 


what be means by ſaying, that teſtimony hath a na- 


| . 
they not ſenſible to ſhame when detected in falſe. Of Teq;. 
hood: Were not theſe, I ſay, diſcovered by experience 
to be qualities inherent in human nature, we ſhould 
never repoſe the leaſt confidence in human teſtimony. 
And as the evidence derived from witneſſes and hu- 
man teſtimony is founded on paſt experience, ſo it 
varies with the experience, and is regarded either as 
a froof or probability, according as the conjunction be- 
tween any particular kind of report and any kind of ob- 
ject has been found to be conſtant or variable. There are 

a number of circumſtances to be taken into confidera- 
tion in all judgments of this kind; and the ultimate 
ſtandard by which we determine all diſputes that may 
ariſe concerning them, is always derived from experi- 
ence and obſervation. ' The reaſon why we place any 
credit in witneſſes and hiſtorians, is not derived from 
any connection which we perceive 2 priori between teſti- 
mony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſtomed to 
find a conformity between them. But when the fact 
atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under our 
obſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite experi- 
ences; of which the one deſtroys the other as far as 
it goes, and the ſuperior can only operate on the mind 
The very ſame prin- 
ciple of experience which gives us a certain degree of 
aſſurance in the teſtimony of witneſſes, gives us alſo, 
in this caſe, another degree of affurance againſt the 
fact which they endeavour to eſtabliſh ; from which 
contradiction there neceſſarily ariſes a counter- 
poiſe, and mutual deſtruction of belief and autho- 
rity.“ | | 

This account of the origin of faith in teſtimony . 
has been controverted with much ſucceſs by the Doc- and. 
tors Campbell and Reid. That the evidence of te- 
ſtimony is derived ſolely from experience (ſays the 
former of theſe writers 9), is at leaſt not ſo incon- 5 Diſſerta. 


mony. 


contrary, teſtimony hath a natural and original influ- 7c! and 
ence on belief antecedent to experience, will, I ima- * an 7 
gine, eaſily be conceived. For this purpoſe, let it be „ 
remarked, that the earlieſt aſſent which is given to 
teſtimony by children, and which is previous to all 
experience, is, in fact, the moſt unlimited; that by a 
gradual experience of mankind, it is gradually con- 
tracted, and reduced to narrower bounds. To ſay, 
therefore, that our diffidence in teſtimony is the reſult 


conſonant to truth, than to ſay that our faith in te- 
ſtimony has this foundation. Accordingly, youth, 
which is unexperienced, is credulous; age, on the con- 
trary, is diſtruſtful. Exactly the reverſe would be the 
caſe were this author's doctrine juſt.” This is a 
complete confutation of the reaſoning of Mr Hume: 
but in order to prevent all cavilling, it is to be wiſhed 
that the very acute author had explained more fully 


tural and original influence on belief; for theſe words 
may be taken in different ſenſes, in one of which 
what he affirms is true, and in another ſalſe. f 


Dr 


(4) Is there then no diſcoverable connection between a tree and the field in which it grows; between a 
wan ard his cloaths ; between an author and his work; 14 


correlaries, and neceſſarily ſuggeſt the ideas of each other. 


— 


between a ſceptic and paradoxes ? Surely all theſe are 


part I. 


of Teſti- 
mony. 


— 
» 


into the 
Human 


Mind, &c. 
knowledge by the information of others, hath, for 


$1007 wiſe and beneficent Author of nature, who intended 


thing.” 


 MNEETTAPEYS1CS 


Dr Campbell's omiſſion is amply ſupplied by Dr 
Reid, who gives g the following account of teſti- 
mony, and of the credit which it obtains. © The 
that we ſhould be ſocial creatures, and that we ſhould 
receive the greateſt and moſt important part of our 


theſe purpoſes, implanted in our nature two principles 
that tally with each other. The firſt of theſe prin- 
ciples is a propenſity to ſpeak truth, and to uſe the 
ſigns of anguage ſo as to convey our real ſentiments, 
This principle has a powerful operation even in the 
greateſt liars ; for where they lie once, they ſpeak truth 
a hundred times. 'Truth is always uppermoſt, and is 
the natural iſſue of the mind. It requires no art or 
training, no inducement'or temptation, but only that 
we yield to a natural impulſe. Lying, on the con- 
trary, is doing violence to our nature, and 1s never 
practiſed even by the worſt men without ſome temp- 
tation, Speaking truth is like uſing our natural food, 
which we would do from appetite, although it an- 


- 


| ſweredno end; but lying is like taking phyſic, which 


is nauſeous to the taſte, and which no man takes but 


for ſome end which he cannot otherwiſe attain.— 


When we are influenced by any motive, we muſt be 
conſcious of that influence, and capable of perceiving 
it upon reflection. Now, when I reflect upon my 
actions moſt attentively, I am not conſcious that in 
ſpeaking truth I am influenced on ordinary occaſions 
by any motive moral or political. I find that truth 
is always at the door of my lips, and goes forth ſpon- 
taneouſly if not held back. It requires neither good 
nor bad intention to bring it forth, but only that I 
be artleſs and undeſigning. There may indeed be 
temptations to falſehood, which would be too ſtron 
for the natural principle of veracity, unaided by prin- 


ciples of honour or virtue; but where there is no ſuch 
_ temptation, we ſpeak truth by inſtin@. 
Nin, a real connection is formed between our 
words and our thoughts; and thereby the former 
become fit to be ſigns of the latter, which they 


By this in- 


could not otherwiſe be. 

Such is the account which Dr Reid gives of the 
truth of human teſtimony : and he adds, that there is 
another original principle implanted in us by the Su- 
preme Being, to tally with it, viz. a diſpoſition to 


confide in the veracity of others, and to believe what 


they tell us. This (he ſays) is che counterpart to 
the former; and as that may be called the principle of 
veracity, we ſhall, for the want of a more proper name, 


call this the principle of credulity. It is unlimited 
in children, until they meet with inſtances. of deceit 


and falſchood ; and retains a very conſiderable degree 
of ſtrength through life.“ | 


It is ever with extreme reluctance that we contro- 


vert the opinions of this able writer; and that reluctance 


* 


* 


conſcious that great part of what he ſays is unanſwerable. 


That truth is always at the door of the lips; that it 


requires no effort to bring it forth; that in ordinary 
caſes men ſpeak truth uninfluenced by any motive 
moral or political; that the greateſt liars ſpeak truth 
a hundred times where they lie once; and that lying 
is never practiſed by the worſt men without ſome temp- 
tation, are politions which daily experience renders it 
impoſſible to queſtion : But notwithſtanding this, we 
do not think that truth is ſpoken by an inflin&ive 
principle; becauſe it is inconceivable that inſtinct ſhould 
teach the uſe of arbitrary and artificial ſigns, ſuch as 
the words of every language undoubtedly are ; or that 


between ſuch ur and ideas any inſlindive connection 


ſhould ever be formed. Truth (as we have defined 
it) is the conformity of thoſe words or ſigns by which 
things are expreſſed, to the things themſelves ;” and 


things themſelves are what they are, independent of 
us, our inſtincts, and perceptions. When we have 


preciſe and adequate ideas of objects, and when thoſe 
ideas are related to one another as the objects them- 
ſelves are related, we are in poſſeſſion of mental truth; 
and in this caſe there is a real and natural connection 
between the ſigns and the things ſignified : for we 


cannot frame original and ſimple ideas which have no- 


archetype in nature; nor can one object, diſtinctly 


perceived, generate in our minds the ideas that are 


generated by other objects. Here external things 
are the objects, and ideas are the ſigns, which, when 


they are in conformity to the things ſignified by them, 


conſtitute truth. 
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cannot be leſſened in the preſent inſtance, when we are Of Tefti- 


mony. 


x38 


But in human teſtimony, the ideas in the mind of The true 
the ſpeaker are the things ſignified, and the words of reaſon a& 


when theſe things and ſigus are in conformity to each 
other, the words uttered expreſs ſo much truth. — 
Now, though in this caſe there is no natural connec- 


tion between the ſign and the thing ſignified, yet it 


is obvious, that without a violent effort of the ſpeaker 


to the contrary they muſt always be in conformity 


with each other: becauſe, in every language, there 


are words appropriated for the purpoſe of denoting 


every idea and relation which can be expreſſed ; and 
in the mind of every man theſe ideas, relations, and 
words, have been conſtantly aſſociated ſrom the time 
that he learned to ſpeak. So intimate is this aſſocia- 
tion, and ſo impoſſible to be broken, that whoever 
will pay ſufficient attention to the operations of his: 
own mind, will find that he thin, ag well as ſpeaks 
in ſome language; and that in cogitation he ſuppoſes 
and runs over, ſilently and habitually, thoſe ſounds 
which in ſpeaking he actually utters (3). If this 
be ſo, it is impoſſible that a man without ſome effort 


ſhould ever ſpeak any thing but truth: for the ideas 


of what he has ſeen or heard, &c. are not of his ma- 
nufacture; 


() This ſeems to have been Palo opinion; for he calls thinting xoyer wv aury wer auth : Avxn or 


— 


exe, debt or ax oxen, © the language by which the ſoul explains itſelf to itſelf when it conſiders any 


And Plotinus ſays, O n quan» ee puppet Tov w uy, © the vocal words are an imitation of thoſe of 


the ſoul.” To ſay that vocal words are an imitation of thoſe of the ſoul, is to ſpeak inaccurately, and 
to reverſe the proceſs of aſſociation; but it affords ſufficient evidence, that in the opinion of Plotinus men 


think as well as ſpeak in words. | 


g language are ſigns by which they are expreſſed ; and ligneds 


* 
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Of Teſti- nufacture; they are generated by external objects: and 
mony. till they be effaced from the memory, they muſt al- 


* 


or imagination. | 
found, that every idea and notion which we have was 


ways, by the law of aſſociation, make their appearance 
there with all their mutual relations, and in their proper 
dreſs. In the very act ef learning to ſpeak, we neceſſarily 
learn to ſpeakthe truth: for were we not to employ words 
exactly as they are employed by thoſe with whom we 
converſe, our language (if language it might be call- 
ed) would be unintelligible; and we could neither 
declare our wants nor aſk relief with any hopes of 


ſucceſs. Children beginning to ſpeak, may indeed 


utter untruths without any motive, and merely from 
miſtake ; becauſe the ideas and words of children have 
neither been long nor cloſely aſſociated: but it is im- 


poſſible that a man, however wicked, ſhould habitually 


and without motives lie on ordinary occaſions, unleſs 
the fundamental principles of his nature have been 
totally altered ; unleſs his brain has been diſordered 
by diſeaſe ; unleſs his ideas have been difarranged, 
and all his original aſſociations broken. N 

We know indeed by woful experience, that immo- 
ral men occaſionally utter falſehoods with a view to 


deceive. But on theſe occaſions they are influenced by 


{ſome motive either of hope or terror: the falſehood 
is always uttered with an effort : and ſo ſtrong is the 
aſſociation between words and ideas, that the truth 
will at times break out in ſpite of all their endeavours 
to ſuppreſs it ; ſo that the end or middle of a falſe 


narrative, if it be of any length, is commonly incon- 


* 


number, or of doubtful character when they have 


an intereſt in what they affirm—when they deliver 


their teſtimony with heſitation or, on the contrary, 
with too violent aſſeverations; becauſe theſe are eir- 
cumſtances which we have generally experienced to ac- 
company falſe witneſs. It is likewiſe with reluQance 


that we admit a narrative of events entirely different. 


from every thing which hitherto we have ſeen or heard; 
becauſe we may not be certain that the narrator is not 


under ſome influence to deceive us in matters concern- 


ing which we have nothing but his teſtimony on which 
to ground our judgment. But in every caſe where the 


fact recorded is in itſelf poſſible, and attributed to an 
adequate cauſe z where a competent (e) number of wil - 
neſſes had ſufficient means of information, and are cer- 
tainly under no inducement to deeetve ; teſtimony is 


complete evidence, however extraordinary the fact 
may be; becauſe no fact which is known to have an 
adequate cauſe can be ſo incredible, as that a number of 
men of ſound underſtandings ſhould act contrary to the 
fundamental principles of human nature, or be able, if ſo 
diſpoſed, to diſſolve aſſociations which had been formed 


in the mind of each from his infancy, and form new 


ones, all agreeing exactly with one another, but all con- 
ee e, EO ONT e 
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Pax II. Or BODY wiTu 118 ADJUNCTS. 


Cray, I. Of the ComposiTiON of Bonizs ; or, 
of MaTTER and Form. 


| ITHERTO we have contemplated only the 


powers of our own minds by which we acquire 


a ſtock of ideas, and the various operations of the intel- 


lect upon thoſe ideas, as treaſured up in the memory 
In the courſe of the inquiry we have 


ſuggeſted by ſomething independent of us ; and m or- 


der to diſcoyer what thoſe things are, we have inveſ- 


tigated the nature of each ſenſe, as it is by the ſenſes 
only that we have any communication with the exter- 
nal world. By touch we perceive heat and cold, hard- 


_ neſs and ſoftneſs, figure, ſolidity, motion, and exten- 


ſion ; by the organ of ſmell, we perceive odours ; by 
the tongue and palate, taſtes; by the ear, ſounds ; 


and by the fight, colours. We have likewiſe ſeen, that 


heat and cold, odours, taſtes, ſounds, and colours, are 
mere ſenfations which have no exiſtence but while they 


are perceived. On the other hand, hardneſs and ſoft- 


a — — — 


neſs, figure and ſolidity, motion and extenſion, are 


neither ſenſations, nor like ſenſations ; but are concei- 


ved to be ſomething external and independent of us, 


and to be the cauſes of certain ſenſations. Even of heat 
and cold, odours, taſtes, ſounds, and colours, we know 


with certainty that there is ſome cauſe independent of 
our faculties, which may operate in a deſart wilder- 
neſs as well as in a populous city, though, for want of 
ſentient beings to operate upon, it cannot-in the 
wilderneſs produce the ſame effects as in the city. 


0 
Of things perceived by the ſenſes we find the great - Of things 
er part always united; for when a man perceives a perceived 


Piece of ſealing-wax, if he makes uſe of all his ſenſes, 


which in this inſtance produce the ſenſations of heat 


or cold, taſte, odour, and colour, are ſo united to the 


hardneſs, figure, ſolidity, and extenfion of the wax, 


as that they cannot exiſt alone, is evident; becauſe it 


is impoſſible to remove any one of theſe things, or to 
conceive it removed, without removing with it all the 
| | reſt 
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* 
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(e) Shovld it be aſked what number we call competent, we beg leave to ſay, that it will be greater or leſs ac- 


ll. 
ſiſtent with the beginging. We entertain a ſuſpicion Of red. 
concerfiing any matter of fact, when thoſe who relate mony, 

it contradi& each other—when they are but few in — 


ive: h 
he perceives at once cold, taſte, colour, hardneſs, _ * 


roughneſs or ſmoothneſs, figure, ſolidity, motion or part always 
reſt, and extenſion. That the powers or qualities, united. 


_ cording to circumſtances. In cafes where they are not liable to the deceptions of ſenſe, two men of integrity 
and intelligence deſerve equal credit with two thouſand ; but where there is particular occaſion for good or. 


gans, whether of ſight, hearing, or touch, the greater the number the greater is our ſecurity. To this muſt 
be added, that as one man is influenced by that which to another would be no motive, a great number 


of witneſſes concurring in the ſame teſtimeny is always an additional ſecurity that they are not under. the in- 
Yuence of any latent bias. | * . 3 | 


* 
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reſt. What then is the bond of chis union? Do theſe 
things neceſſarily accompany one another, ſo as that 
one of them cannot exiſt without bringing all the reſt 
along with it? No; there is no neceſſary connection 
among them: for by the operation of fire the wax may 


be rendered liquid, when the hardneſs and cold are gone, 


tho'every thing elſeremainsthe ſame,or nearly the tame, 
as it was before. By a {till further operation of fire 
the appearance may be entirely changed ; and that 
which was formerly a piece of hard red wax, may be 


reduced to ſmoke and aſhes, in which there is neither 


hardneſs, colour, odour, nor figure; at leaſt there is 


not in the ſmoke and aſhes ſuch hardneſs, colour, odour, 


or figure, as was in the wax. The ſolidity and exten- 


ſion, however, remain; for we perceive aſhes and 


ſmoke, to be extended and ſolid as much as wax or an 
adamant; nor is it poflibleto do any thing with the wax, 
or with any other ſenſible object, which ſhall deprive 
it of extenſion or ſolidity. . 74 

Thus, then, extenſion and ſolidity may exiſt and 
be perceived when ſeparated from hardneſs, colour, 
and odour ; but none of theſe can exiſt, or be con- 
ceived to exiſt, independent of extenſion and ſolidity. 
Hardneſs, colour, odour, taſte, and figure, or the 
things which ſuggeſt theſe notions to us, have with 


becauſe they cannot exiſt or be conceived to exiſt by 


_ themſelves, but require for their ſupport one common 
ſubject. Extenſion and ſolidity can exiſt independent 


of them, but they cannot exiſt independent of ſolidity 
and extenſion. | 


Is then ſolidity the baſis of theſe qualities, ſo that 


they neceſſarily reſult from it? No; there are many 


things ſolid and extended which are neither hard, nor 
coloured, nor odorous, nor ſapid ; which could not be 
if theſe qualities were the neceſſary effect of ſolidity. 
Beſides, all mankind conceive of ſolidity and exten- 
fion as qualities of ſomething elſe ; for we never ſay 


that ſolidity is extended or coloured, or hard or odo- 


rous, but that ſomething folid has theſe qualities: 


whence it is evident that we conſider ſolidity as a 


quality itſelf. In what then does ſolidity and all the 


other ſenſible qualities inhere, ſince they cannot exiſt 


ſeparately and do not ſupport each other? This is 
a queſtion which modern philoſophers pretend not to 


anſwer : but ſome of the ancients were not ſo modeſt. 


Ariſtotle and his followers reſolved every bodily ſub- 
ſtance into matter and form, making matter the baſis 
or ſubſtratum, and under form comprehending all ſen- 
ſible qualities. a | 
As attempts have been lately made to revive this 
hiloſophy, it may not be improper to give a ſhort 
view of the doctrine of matter and form, if it were only 
to diſcover whether the ſpeculations of Ariſtotle and 
his adherents on this ſubje deſerve to be prefered to 
thoſe of Newton and Locke. 

The moſt perſpicuous, and by far the moſt elegant 
writer among the moderns who has adopted the anci- 
ent philoſophy, is Mr Harris ; and left we ſhould be 
accuſed by others of doing injuſtice to a ſubject above 
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great propriety been termed accidents, or qualities; 


a 


HYSICS. 


in his philoſophical arrangements as ſeems neceſſary 
to make our readers underſtand his meaning as far as 
it is intelligible. | 

Matter (ſays this writer) is that elementary con. 


one another. Every thing generated or made, whe- 


ther by nature or art, is generated or made out of matter; 


ſomething elſe; and this ſomething elſe is called its 
ſubject or matter. Such is iron to the ſaw ; ſuch is 
timber to the boat. Now this ſulject or matter of a thing 


being neceſſarily previous to that thing's exiſtence, is ne- 


ceffarily diſferent from it, and not the ſame. Thus iron, 
as iron, is not a ſaw; and timber, as timber, is not 


a boat. Hence, then, one character of every ſulject 
or matter, that is, the character of negation or priva- 
tion. [He means negation or privation of what is to be 


made out of it.] 


Again, though the fubje# or matter of a thing be 1 
not that thing, yet, were it incapable of becoming de ſcribed 
ſo, it could not be called its ſubject or matter. Thus as deſtitute 


iron is the ſubje# or matter of a ſaw; becaufe, though of every 
| attribute or 


not a ſaw, it may ſtill lecome a ſaw. On the contrary, 
timber is not the ſubject or matter of a ſaw ; becauie 
it not only (as timber) is no ſaw, but can never be 
made one from its very nature and properties. Hence, 


then, beſides privation another character of every /ub- 


je or matter, and that is the character of aptitude or 
capacity. | He means aptitude or capacity to be that 
which is made out of it.] 

Again, when one thing is the ſubjec or matter of 
many things, it implies a pri vation of them all, and a 
capacity to them all. Thus iron being the ſubject or 
matter of the ſaw, the axe, and the chiſſel, implies 
privation and capacity with reſpe& to all three. A- 


1 
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the reach of ordinary comprehenſion, we ſhall tran- Of the 
ſcribe ſo much of what he has ſaid of matter and form Compoſi- 


tion of 
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— proc} 
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. T9 4 : The Peri- 
ſlituent in compoſite ſubſtances which appertains in tlc ho. 


common to them all, without diſtinguiſhing them from trine con- 


cerning 


quality, 


ain, we can change a ſaw into a chiſſel, but not 


into a boat; we can change a boat into a box, but 
not into a ſaw. The reaſon is, there can be no change 
or mutation of one thing into another where the two 
changing beings do not participate the ſame matter (v). 
But even here, were the boat to moulder and turn to 


earth, and that earth by natural proceſs to metalliſe 


and become iron; through ſuch progreſſion as this we 
might ſuppoſe even the boat to become a ſaw. Hence 
therefore it is, that all change is by immediate or me- 


diate participation of the ſame matter. Having advan- 


ced thus far, we muſt be caretul to remember, firſt, 


that every fubjef or matter implies, as ſuch, privation 
and capacity; and next, that a change or mutation of 


beings into one another is by means of their participating 
the ſame common matter. This we have choſen to illu- 
{trate from works of art, as falling more eaſily under 
human cogniſance and obſeryation. It is, however, 
no leſs certain as to the productions of nature, though 
the ſuperior ſubtlety in theſe renders examples more 
difficult. The queſtion then is, whether in the world' 
which we inhabit, it be not admitted from experience, 
as well as from the confeſſion of all philoſophers, that 


ſubſtances 
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(9) In a note he ſays: This reaſoning has reference to what the ancients called van rpvorxur, the immediate . 
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matter, in oppoſition. to ud pare, the remote or primary matten. 
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Of the ſubſtances of every kind (x), whether natural or arti- 


* ficial, either immediately or mediately, paſs into one 
another ; and whether, in that caſe, there muſt not be 
ſome one primary matter common to all things. I ſay 
ſome one primary matter, and that common to all things, 
ſince without ſome ſuch matter ſuch mutation would be 
wholly impoſſible. But if there be ſome one primary 
matter, and that common to all things, this matter muſt 
imply, not (as particular and ſubordinate matters do) 


a particular privation and a particular capacity, but, on 
the contrary, univerſal privation and univerſal capa · 
city. If the notion of ſuch a being appear ſtrange 


and incomprehenſible, we may farther prove the ne- 
eſſay of its exiſtence from the following conſiderations : 
Either there is no ſuch general change as here ſpoken 
of; which is contrary to fact, and would deſtroy the 
ſympathy and congeniality of things: Or, if there 
be, there muſt be a matter of the character here eſta- 
bliſhed ; becauſe without it (as we have ſaid) ſuch 
change would be impoſſible. Add to this, however hard 
«niverſal privation may appear, yet had the primary 
matter, in its proper nature, any one particular attri- 
bute, ſo as to prevent its privation from being unli- 
mited and univerſal, ſuch attribute would run through 
all things, and be conſpicuous in all. If it were white, 


— 


the pillar, the timber to the ſhip, or any one 
matter to any one peculiar form; ſo is the firff and ori. 


ginal matter to all forms in general.” 


Such is the doctrine of the Peripatetics concerning _Bodic, 


the 3 matter, or the baſis of bodily ſubſtances. 
We forbear to make any remarks upon it till we have 


ſeen what they ſay of form, the other eſſential part 


of every body; for what is meant by matter and form 
will be moſt completely ſeen when they are viewed to- 
gether. | 1 


1 2 . 1 4 5 | 
« Form: (ſays the ſame elegant writer) is that ele. Thepcria, i 
mentary conſtituent in every compoſite ſubſtance, by which it is tetic doc. 


DISTINGUISHED, and CHARACTERISED, and known, from eve 

other. But to be more explicit: The fr ſtand moſt ſimple 
of all extenſions is a line this, when it exiſts, united with a 
ſecond extenſion, makes a . and theſe two, exiſt- 
ing together with a third, make a ſolid. Now this /aft and 
complete EXTENSION we call the firſt and fimpleſt For ; 
and when this firſt and ſimpleſt form accedes to the fi: 
and /imple/t matter, the union of the two produces body ; 
which is for that reaſon defined to be matter triply ex- 
tended. And thus we behold the riſe of pure and ori- 
ginal body (x). It mult be remembered, however, 
that body, under this character, is ſomething indefinite 
and vague, and ſcarcely to be made an obje of ſcienti- 


ſecondory Ol the 


all things would be white; if circular, they would be fic contemplation. It is neceſſary to this end that its 
circular; and ſo as to other attributes; which is con- extenſion ſhould be bounded ; for as yet we have treated 
trary to fact. Add to this, that the oppoſite to ſuch it without ſuch regard, Now, the bound or limit of 
attribute could never have exiſtence, unleſs it were poſ- imple body is figure ; and thus it is that foure, with re- 


ſible for the ſame thing to be at once and in the ſame 
inſtance both white and black, circular and rectilineal, 
| &c. ſince this inſeparable attribute would neceſſarily 
be every where ; becauſe the matter, which implies it, is 
itſelf every where, at leaſt may be found in all things 

that are generated and periſhable. 9 
« Here then we have an idea (ſuch as it is) of that 


apprehend- fingular being va» Tpwry, the primary matter ; a being 
«d only by which thoſe philoſophers who are immerged in ſen- 
abſtraction ſible objects know not well how te admit, though they 


and analo- cannot well do without it; a being which flies the 


perception of every ſenſe, and which is at beſt, even 
to the intell:#, but a negative object, no otherwiſe 
comprehenſible than either by analogy or abſtraion. We 
gain a glimpſe of it by ahfradion, when we ſay that the 
firſt matter is not the lineaments and complexion which 
make the beautiful face; nor yet the feb and blood which 
make thoſe lineaments and that complexion ; nor yet 
the liquid and ſolid aliments which make that fleſh 
and blood; nor yet the ſimple bodies of earth and wa- 
ter which make thoſe various aliments ; but ſomething, 
which being below all theſe, and ſupporting them all, 
is yet different from them all, and eſſential to their ex- 
iſtence. We obtain a ſight of it by analogy, when we 
ſay, that as is the braſs to the ſtatue, the marble to 
| | 2 


gard to body, becomes the next form after extenſion, 


But though the boundary of body by figure is The 
one ſtep towards rendering it d:finite and nowable, yet original 
is not this ſufficient for the purpoſes of nature. It is forms 


neceſſary here, that not only its external ſhould be duly 
bounded, but that a ſuitable regard ſhould likewiſe be 
had to its internal. 'This internal adjuſtme 


called oRGAN1ZATION, and may be conſidered as the 
third form which appertains to body. By its acceſſion 
we behold the riſe of BoD yaysItcal or NATURAL ; 
for every ſuch body is ſome way or other organized. 
And thus may we affirm, that theſe three, that is to 
ſay, extenſion, figure, and organization, are the three ori- 
ginal forms to body phyſical or natural; figure having re- 
ſpect to its external, organization to its internal, and ex- 
tenſion being common both to one and to the other, 
It is more than probable, that frem the variation in 
theſe univerſal and (as I may ſay) primary forme, ariſe 
molt of thoſe ſecondary forms uſually called qualities ſen- 
ſible, becauſe they are the proper objects of our ſeveral 
ſenſations. Such are roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, hard- 
neſs and ſoitneſs ; the tribes of colours, favours, odours; 
not to mention thoſe powers of character more ſubile, 
the powers electric, magnetic (G), medicinal, _— | 

| | cc ere 
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(E) He muſt 


mean only bodily ſubſtances ; for it is not admitted by ſuch philoſophers as make a diſtinction 


— 


LEA - 


between mind and body, that the one ever paſſes into the other. : | 

(e) „Original body (he ſays), when we look downward, has reference to the primary matter, its ſubſtra- 
tum : when we look upwards, it becomes itſelf a matter to other things ; to the elements, as commonly called, air, 
earth, water, &c. and in conſequence to all the variety of natural productions.“ PE 

() That it is from the extenſion, figure, and organization of bodies, that their medicinal powers ariſe, ſeems 
to be undeniable ; for medicines operate by contact: but it is not ſo clear that the ſame forms, to uſe the au- 
thor's language, are the ſource of magnetical powers. If the magnet be ſurrounded with an atmoſphere ex- 
tending to a certain diſtance, ſuch may be the caſe ; but if not, the author's conje&ure muſt be ill founded. 


See MAGNETISM. 
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Compoli- yatural bodies are diſtinguiſhed. 
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ter to both. 


| SUBSTANCE,” 


If this extract appear long, let it be remembered 


MEI A £ 
Here therefore we may anſwer the queſtion, how 


Not a ſingle one 
among them conſiſts of materials in chaor, but of ma- 


— terials wrought up after the moſt exquiſite manner, 


and that conſpicuous 1n their organization, or in their 
figure, or in beth.—As therefore every natural body is 
Fhinguiſhed by the differences juſt deſcribed, and as 
theſe differexces have nothing to do with the original 
matter, Which being every where ſimilar can afford no 


diſtinction at all; may we not here infer the expe- 


dieney of E8SENTIAL FORMS, that every natural ſub- 
lance may be eſſentially chara@eriſed? Theſe forms, 
though they differ from matter, can yet never ſub- 


fiſt tuithout it; but united with it, they help to produce 


every compoſite being, that is to ſay, in other words, 
every natural ſubſtance, in the viſible world. It muſt 
be remembered, however, that it is the roku in this 
union which is the ſource of all diſtinction. It is by 
this that the ox is diſtinguiſhed from the horſe, not 
by that graſs on which they ſubſiſt, the common mat- 
To which alſo may be added, that 


our | 44.7 „and theſe are all parts of natural form; 
ſo therefore (contrary to the ſentiment of the vulgar, 
who dream of nothing but of matter) it is form, which 


it in truth the whole that we either hear, ſee, or feel; nor 


is mere matter any ns better than an ob/cure imper- 
ſect being, knowable only to the reaſoning faculty by the 
two methods already explained, I mean that of ana- 

and that of abſtraction. 


immerged in matter and ever inſeparable from it. In 
theſe and matter we place the ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 


with ſupercitious contempt. 


Here therefore we con- 
clude with reſpect to ſenſible forms, that is to ſay, formt 


8 

Had Locke really been 
ignorant of the ancient doctri ne of matter and form, it 
is probable that moſt people will be of opinion that 
the contempt expreſſed by his cenfurer might have been 
frared; but if it ſhould appear, that, as far as this 
theory 1s intelligible, it differs not, except in words, 
from the doctrine laid down in the Zfay concerning hi- 


man underſtanding, what ſhall we think of that zeal for 


ancient phraſes, which had influence ſufficient to make 
one reſpectable philoſopher pour contempt upon ano- 
ther who was an ornament to his country ? 

What Mr Harris has ſaid of matter and form re- 


ſpecting works of art, is ſufficiently intelligible, and 


extremely juſt. Nor ſhould we object to the account 
which he gives of the origin of natural body, if he 
had not diveſted his firſt matter of every power and 
every quality, ſolidity and extenſion not excepted. 
But though we can ſuppoſe body diveſted of any one 
particular figure and of every ſenſible quality, ſuch as 
colour, odour, taſtes, &c. and the fubfratum or ba- 


ſis or matter of it ſtill to remain, yet it ſeems impoſ- 
as figures and ſenſible qualities are the only objects of fible to conceive it diveſted of /o/idity without ſuppo- 


ſing it totally annihilated. Nay, if we have any juſt 
notion at all of ſolidity, it 1s evidently inſeparable 


from the ſubſtratum of body, whatever that ſubſtra- 


tum be; and indeed, though Mr Harris diveſts his firtt 
matter of every attribute, the argument by which he 
proves the neceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being does 
not require its privation to be ſo univerſal. « Had 
the primary matter (ſays he), in its proper nature, any 
one particular attribute, ſo as to prevent its privation 
from being unlimitted and univerſal, ſuch attribute auↄuld 
run through all things and be conſpicuous in all.” This 
indeed is obvious and undeniable : but /e/zdity and ex- 
tenſion do in fad run through a!l things into which the 


that it contains the fulleſt and moſt perſpicuous detail /ub/ratum or matter of body is ever formed or ever can 
' which is to be found in the Engliſh language, of a doc- be conceived to be formed; and therefore there is no 
trine of which the author of Ancient Metaphy/ices ſup- neceſſity for ſuppoſing the firſt matter diveſted of theſ: 


Poſes Locke to have been ignorant; and for which attributes (u). 
. Ignorance he affects to treat the Engliſh philoſopher Mr Harris ſays, that both Timzus and Plato drop 


Vor. XI. 


Lt Þ - ex- 
(n) Nor does it appear that it was diveſted of them by all the ancient philoſophers. We learn from Cud- 
worth, that“ the atomical phyſiology, the moſt ancient perhaps of any, teaches that body is nothing elſe but a5 x- 
Toy erT1TvTor, extended bull; and that nothing is to be attributed to it but what is included in the nature and idea 
of it, viz. greater or leſs magnitude with diviſibility into parts, figure, and poſition, together with motion 
or reſt, but ſo as that no part of body can ever move itſelf. And conſequently, this philoſophy ſuppoſes, 
that there is no need of any thing elſe beſides the ſimple elements of magnitude, figure, fite, and motion 
(which are all clearly intelligible, or different modes of extended ſubſtance), to ſolve the corporeal phenomena 
by; and therefore not of any ſubſtantial forms diſtinct from the matter; nor of any other qualities really ex- 
iſting in the bodies without, beſides the reſults or aggregates of thoſe ſimple elements, and the di:pofition of 


the inſenſible parts of bodies in reſpe& of figure, ſite, and motion; nor of any intentional Hecics or /hews 


propagated from the objects to our ſenſes ; nor, laſtly, of any other kind of motion or action really diſtinct 
from local motion (ſuch as generation and alteration), they being neither intelligible as modes of extended 


| ſubſtance, nor any way neceſſary: Fcraſmuch as the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to 


be nothing but the reſult of thoſe ſimple elements of magnitude, figure, ſite, and motion, variouſly compound- 
ed together; in the ſame manner as ſyllables and words in great variety reſult from the different combinations 
and conjunctions of a few letters, or the ſimple elements of ſpeech ; and the corporeal part cf ſenſation, and 
particularly that of viſion, may be folved only by local motion of bodies; that is, either by corporeal eſſſuvia 


- (called fmulacra membrane and exuvie ), ſtreaming continually from the ſurface of the objects, or rather, 


as the later and more refined atomiſts conceived, by preſſure made from the object to the eye, by means of 


light in the medium. 80 that we du aT. Tov reg etpoc To SAN ex WeſythneTay, the ſenſe taking cogni- 


nance of the object by the ſubtile interpoſed medium, that is tenſe and ſtretched (thruſting every way from 
it upon the optic nerves), doth by that, as it were by a ſtaff, touch it. Again, generation and corruption 
may be ſufficiently explained by ccncretion and ſecretion, or local motion, without ſubſtantial ſorms and _ 


\ 
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_ contemplate ſuch a being even in idea. To the que - 
ſtion, Whether the firſt matter has a ſeparate exiſtence 


ME T N Bi Hi Y. 8 TAGHS 


expreſſions as if they conſidered matter to be place: 
but place, as will be ſeen afterwards, can be the ba- 
ſis of nothing. He likewiſe quotes a paſſage from 
Ammonius on the predicaments, in which it is ſaid 
« that there never was in actuality either matter with- 
out body, or body without quality; and we appeal 
to our readers if it be not abſolutely impoſſible to 


by itſelf, diſtin from all the qualities of body, the 
author of Ancient Metaphyſics anſwers thus: We 
have no idea of it exiſting ſeparately, becauſe we find 
no ſuch thing in nature, from which we draw all our 


ideas; but whether there may not be ſuch a thing 


148 
Some firſt 
matter 


common to 


all bodies. 


exiſting in the regions of infinite ſpace, as matter with- 
out form and dimenſions, is what I think no man can 
take upon him to decide.” But with all ſubmiſſion, 
if a man cannot decide this queſtion with the utmoſt 
certainty, his three ponderous volumes are nothin 
better than uſeleſs paper: for the ſubject of them is 
things exiſting; and concerning exiſtente we know no- 
thing with greater certainty than that a being of 
which nothing poſitive can be affirmed, cannot poſſi- 
bly have any exiſtence. "454-4 | W 
That, in the world which we inbabit, bodily ſub- 
ſtances of every kind, whether natural or artificial, ei- 
ther immediately or mediately paſs: into one another, 
is a truth which cannot be denied; and therefore it 
follows, that there muſt be ſome one primary matter 
common to all things. In modern philoſophy this 


primary matter is conſidered as ſolid, and as the ſub/tra- 


Nn 


ancient philoſophy. conſiders it as void of ſolidity. 


truth form ; or, as modern philoſophers would ſay, Which al 


if any one will examine himſelf concerning his notion 


ed, and the ſubje& in which they inhere Rill remain, eier. 
Thus, though wax may be melted or burnt, and be no qualities, 
longer a hard red ſubſtance of ſuch a figure and ſuch 


may be uſed for the ſealing of letters, &c. 5 
It has been ſaid that ſolidity (1) is the ſubſtratum 


Part II. 
tum of all bodies; and all thoſe things Which, in the Of the 
language of Mr Harris, are comprehended under the Compeſ. 
appellation of form, are called qualities : fo that on this er. of 
ſubje& the ancient and modern philoſophy differ in nv- <__*_ 
thing but in the latter uſing the word qualities inſtead 

of the word form ; and defining the rl matter to be a 

e folid ſubſtance every where the ſame,” whilſt che 


| Ot 10 17 
Of the nature of this firſt matter all philoſophers Of © 


are equally ignorant: for, as Mr Harris ſays, it is in ture of 


they are in truth gualities, which are the whole that we ec e; 
.. : ; 8 * . . * : equally 18 
either hear, or ſee, or feel, or of which we have either norant. 


idea or conception. Mr Locke ſays expreſsly, That 


of pure ſubſtance in general, he will find that he has 

na other idea of it at all, but only a ſuppoſition of he 

knows not what ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capa- 

ble of producing ſimple ideas in us.” 13730 
But how, it has been aſked, do we know that the How ewe 

things which we perceive are qualities, and cannot ex- know that 

iſt without a ſubject? We anſwer, Becauſe every one the things 


of them, except ſolidity, may be changed or deſtroy- immedi- 


ceived are 


a ſmell, the matter which ſupported the hardneſs, fi- 
gure, colour, and ſmell till remains; for melted wax 
or aſhes is as much a ſolid ſubſtance as is that which 


of 


—_ —_—_ 


lities. Ang laſtly, thoſe ſenſible ideas of light and colours, heat and cold, ſwe 


as ?” "TVET 


ä 8 — 


et and bitter, as they are di- 


ſtin& things from the figure, ſite, and motion of the inſenſible parts of bodies, ſeem plainly to be nothing 
elſe but our own fancies, paſſions, and ſenſations, however they be vulgarly miſtaken for qualities in the bo- 
dies without us.” Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, Book i. chap.: . ee SA 
This, as will be ſeen by and by, is the philoſophy of Newton, Locke, and all their followers : and that 

it is the genuine philoſophy of the ancient atomiſts, we may ſafely take the word of the author whom we 
have quoted ; for no modern has been more converſant with their writings, more completely maſter of their 
language, or has given their ſenſe with greater accuracy. Thoſe authors, therefore, who in their zeal for 
ancient metaphyſics would explode the phyſiology of Newton and Locke, and ſubſtitute in its place the 
Ariſtotelian doctrine of matter and form, belie their own pretences ; for the theory which they would baniſh is 
more ancient than that which they wiſh to introduce; and we appeal to our readers if it be not more intelligible. 
(1) The philoſophers of moſt eminence who have maintained this opinion are, Dr Watts ; the author of the 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits, of the Human Underſtanding ; and Dr Law late biſhop of Carliſle, who in a note 
upon King's origin of evil gives the opinion of the triumvirate in the following words: We find by expe- 

ays exhibit the ſame appearances in ſome reſpects, though it admit of changes in 


- & = my * 
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af 
rience, that a thing will alw 


others: or, in Mr Locke's language, that certain numbers of fimple ideas go conſtantly together, whereas 
tome others do not. The former of theſe we call the /ub/ance, thing, or being, itſelf ; the latter are termed 
its modes or accidents. Thus the ſubſtance of body, as far as we know of it, conſiſts in ſolidity and exten- 
lion ; which being neceſſarily finite, it alſo becomes capable of diviſion, figure, and motion. Theſe are its 
original inſeparable qualities, which conſtitute the thing, and ſeem not to depend on any thing elſe as a ſulject. 
But a particular figure, motion, &c. are only accidents or modes of its exiſtence ; which do not neceſſarily at- 
tend it, though they themſelves cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt without it. The ſubſtance of ſpirit conſiſts in the 
powers of thinking and acting, which likewiſe admit of various modifications. This ſeems to be all that we 
can learn concerning the nature of things from obſervation and experience. To inquire into the manner how 
theſe, which we . vor exiſt together, or to attempt to explain the cauſe, ground, or reaſon, of their 
union, is in vam. To ailign the word fub/fance for a repreſentation of it, is ſaying nothing: it is ſetting a 
mere word for what we have neicher any idea of nor occaſion for. Indeed if we conſider theſe primary qua- 
lities as needing ſometting to inhere in, we are obliged to ſeek for ſomething to ſupport them: and by the 
tame way of reaſoning, we may ſeek for ſomething. elſe to ſupport that other ſomething, and ſo on; and at 
A lait ſhall find no other ſupport for the whole but the cauſe which produced it.” Dr Watts (continues the 
biſhop) is of opinion, that it is introducing a needleſs /cholaſtic notion into the real nature of things, and then 
fancying it to have a real exiſtence }” ¶ Logic, p. 14.) The author of the Procedure, Extent, &c. affirms, « That 


as far as we directly know the eſſential properties of any ſubſtance, ſo far as we have a direct knowledge of the 


ſubſtance 


Part II. ME 17: A: P; 
ol the of body; and men have been probably led into this 
Compoſi- notion from a conviction that ſuch ſubſtratum, what- 
tion ok ever it be, is and muſt be ſolid ; but that ſolidity is 
Joes only a quality inſeparable from the firſt matter, and 
not that matter itſelf, muſt be evident from this conſi- 
deration, that ſolidity is the ſame in all bodies, and 
incapable of producing by itſelf any other effect than 
that of excluding from the place occupied by it every 
bother ſolid ſubſtance. .. It could not of itſelf be the 
| ſubſtratum of colour, taſte, or ſmell, otherwiſe all bodies 
would be coloured, ſapid, and odorous ; and as, ac- 
cording to all our notions of it, it is incapable of any 
change, it could not by itſelf be ſo modified as to ex- 


F 


cite in us theſe ſenſations. 


181 . 
Our notion The things then immediately perceived by us, or of 
of —_ r which we have any N 255 idea or wh Kras me 
rene ualities which muſt belong to a ſubject; an 
andebſeure 0 Las know about this ſabje& is, that oY that to 
which ſach qualities belong. From this it is evident, 
that our notion of matter, as diſtinguiſhed from its 
5 Reid's Qualities, is A relative 5 and obſcure notion, and muſt 
Eſſays on remain obſcure till men have other faculties. In this 
the Intel- the philoſopher ſeems to have no advantage above the 
leual vulgar : for as they perceive colour, and figure, and 
my 1 motion, by their ſenſes, as well as he does; and as both 
are equally certain that there is a ſubject of thoſe qua- 
lities; ſo the notions which both have of this ſubject 
are equally obſcure; or, to ſpeak more properly, they 
have no poſitive notion of it all. When a philoſopher 
calls it the ef matter, a ſubſtratum or a ſulject of inhe- 
' fion, thoſe learned words convey no meaning but what 
every man underſtands and expreſſes, by ſaying in 
commo language, that it is a thing extended, ſolid, 
and moveable. 5 Fee | 
Ihey are therefore qualities, or in the language of 
ancient philoſophy, forms alone, about which, in cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, we can reaſon with preciſion and 
__ certainty; and it is ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
life that we Have of them an adequate knowledge. 
For as the firft matter or original /ubſtratum of all bo- 
dies ſeems te be the ſame, though we know not what 
it is; and as one body is diſtinguiſhed from another 
only by its qualities or powers ; a knowledge of the na- 
ture of theſe is all that can be neceffary to dire& our 
conduct with reſpect to the various objects with which 


152 we are ſurrounded. 
Qualities Qualities thus conſidered in bodies, are, firſt, ſuch 
cas are utterly inſeparable from the body, in what ſtate 


ſoever it is ; ſuch as in all the changes and alterations 
which it ſuffers, and under all the Bret which can be 
employed upon it, it conſtantly keeps. Thus, in the 
inſtance already given, a ſtick of ſealing - wax may, by 
the operation of fire, be rendered liquid or reduced to 
ſmoke and aſhes; and when it has undergone theſe 
changes, it has loſt many of the ſenfible qualities which 
it bad when a long round ſubſtance fit for the purpoſe 


ſword. 


r 


of ſealing letters; but other qualities which were tlien 
perceivable in it ſtill remain: for not only liquid wax, 
but every particle of ſmoke and aſhes, is ſolid and ex- 
tended, as well as the hardeſt or largeſt body; and 
every ſuch particle has likewiſe ſome figure, and is ca- 


pable of motion or reſt. Again, if a grain of wheat 


or any other corporeal ſubſtance be divided into two 
parts, and each part be again divided without end, ſtill 
the ſmalleſt particle of it will be ſolid, extended, of 
ſome figure, and capable of further diviſion. $-/idity, 
dent epi diviſibility, and motion or reſt, are therefore 
qu 

count been with great propriety called its original or 
primary qualities. 
There are other qualities, which in truth are nothing 
in the bodies themſelves, but powers ariſing from the 
magnitude, figure, texture, and motion, of their inſen- 
ſible parts, to produce in us various ſenſations ; ſuch 
are colours, ſounds, taſtes, and odours. Theſe have been 


ities inſeparable from body, and have on that ac- 
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denominated ſecondary qualiliet; and to them may be 


added a third ſort, which are univerſal y allowed to be 
barely powers, though they are in fact as much real 
qualities in the ſubject as thoſe we have juſt mention- 
ed. Thus the power in fire to produce by its primary 


qualities a new colour or conſiſtency in wax or clay, 


is as much a quality in the fire as the power which it 
has to produce in us a new ſenſation of warmth or 


exten/ion, inſeparable from the body to which they may 
belong, is evident; becauſe a piece of red wax may be 
reduced to black aſhes ; and becauſe by pounding an 
almond we may change its clear white colour into 
à dirty hue, and its pleaſant taſte into one that is oily 


burning. That colours, taſtes, ſounds, and odours, as 
they are perceived by us are mere ſenſations, has been 
already proved: and that the powers in the bodies 
which produce theſe ſenſations are not, like ſolidity and 


and rancid ; and a ſingle rent through the body of a 


bell deſtroys its ſound. | | 

The primary qualities of body have a real exiſtence, 
independent of us and of every other creature. Thus 
the particular bull, number, figure, and motion, of the 
parts of fire or ſnow are really in the fire or ſnow, whe- 


ther any man's ſenſes perceive them or not; and there- 


fore theſe may be called real qualities, becaule they 


really exilt in the bodies: but /ight, heat, whiteneſs, or 
cold, (as they are perceived by us), are no more realiy 


in fire or 2 than ſickneſs is in tartar or pain in a 

ake away the ſenſations of them: let not 
the eyes ſee light or colours, nor the ears hear ſounds; 
let not the palate taſte nor the noſe ſmell ; and all co- 
lours, taſtes, odours, and ſounds, as they are fuch par- 
ticular ſenſations, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to 
their cauſes, i. e. to the bulk, figure, and motion of 
the parts of the body. | 


T 
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The qualities then that are in bodics, rightly con- Bodily qua- 


ſidered, are of three ſorts. 
1 


ſubſtance ſelf : and if we had a direct knowledge of all the eſſential properties of any ſubſtance, we thould 
have an adequate knowledge of that ſubſtance; for ſurely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any 


thing of the eſſential properties of a thing is knowing 


fo much of its very ſubſtance.” 


-  - That the ſubſtance of body conſiſts in /elidity and extenſion, and nothing more; and that theſe depend not 
upon any thing elſe as a ſubiect ; cannot be true: for ſolidity, in our conception, is nothing but Zypenerrability ; 


but whoever uſes the word mmpenetrability, certainly means that there is /cmething impenetrable. 


That there is 


1. The bulk, figure, number, Iities are of 
ſtation, three ſorts. 


ſome real thing or being different from ſolidity and extenſion, which impreſſes us with the notion that it is 
ſolid and extended, is jelf-eyident to all mankind; if it be not matter, theſe conceptions muſt be communi- 


Cated 


$40 
Of the tuation, ard motion or reſt, of their ſolid parts. Of 
Compoli- theſe, as they are in themſelves, we have clear and 
bay er ciltin& notions. We know that they are in the body 
—. — whether we perceive them or not, and we call them 
primary or eſſential qualities. 2. The power that is 

in any body, by reaſon of its internal texture and 
inſenſible primary qualities, to operate upon our ſenſes 
in a peculiar manner, producing in us the different ſen- 
ſations of colours, ſounds, taſtes, or ſmells, &c. Theſe 
we have called ſecondary qualities, but they are often 
termed ſenſible qualities. 3. The fower that is in any 
body, by reaſon of the particular conſtitution of its 
primary qualities, to make ſuch a change in the bu/k, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it 
operate on our ſenſes differently from what it did be- 
fore. Thus, the fun has a power to make wax white, 
and fire to make lead fluid. Theſe are univerſally 
called pewers; but we have no ſuch notions of them 
as we have of the primary qualities of bodies. We know 
that they exiſt, but we know not what they are. It 
has indeed been diſcovered, that the ſenſation of ſmell 


+ Reid's is occaſioned by the efluvia of bodies ; that of ſound, 
Eſſays on by their vibration. The diſpoſition of bodies to re- 
r. * flect a particular kind of light occaſions the ſenſation 
| 8 of of colour; and the operation of the minute parts of 
Man, and bodies upon the nerves of the tongue and palate is the 
Locke's cauſe of taſtes. Very curious diſcoveries have been 
Eſſay, &c. made of the nature of heat and its manner of opera- 
ting, and an ample field ſtill remains. We are like- 
wiſe intuitively certain, that body can operate upon 
body only by impulſe; but how certain impulſes up- 
on certain organs ſhould produce ſenſations in us to 
which there is nothing ſimilar in the impelling body, 
is equally unknown to the clown and the philoſo- 

her, | | ny 
The as : Such is the diſtinction which in modern philoſophy 


trine of the is made between primary and ſecondary qualities; but 
ancient a- jt is a diſtinction which was likewiſe well known to 
tomiſts re- that ſect of ancient philoſophers who were denominated 
pens atcmiſts. At the head of theſe were Thales and Py- 
LS Eee thagoras (x); and we may infer from Ariſtotle, that 
the ſe comprehended almoſt all the phyſiologiſts who 


ib. de taught before himſelf and Plato: for he fays*, ab- 
Senfu et rec nas 05 MATT TW QUEIONGY UV @TOTOTATOY 4 TOIOUC!, 
Senſibili, A Xp waz x10 fntra ante Tb10uTl, Kai ec TY mart av a" 0u- 
cap. 4. 


o4 rere x ]; Democritus, and mf? of the phyſiolo- 
gits, fall into a great abſurdity; for they make all ſenſe 


n 
„ 
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is apparent, not only from the ſhort view of their ſyſ- 


and the other atomiſts, we ſee, maintained that they 


derns, and much more juſtly than the Peripatetics and 


in his Thecetetus firſt ſaid in general that the philoſo- 


not to be any thing abſolutely exiſting either without 


rn. 

to be touch, and reſolve ſenſible qualities into the figures Of the 
of inſenſible atoms.” And he adds, that the former Compoi. 
phyſiologiſts (without exception) ſaid not well, that gh of 
there is no black and white without the fight, nor bitter -— ;þ 
and ſweet without the taſte.” He elſewhere 5 tells us, 5 De Ge- 
that thoſe philoſophers explained generation and alte. neratione 
ration without forms and qualities, by figures and lo- i Cel 
cal motion.” Anprorproer nar Atvtinrrot D oarTic Ta u- 1 lib. i, 
[Kara THY AXADIQOTIY Kai THY YANEOWV 6% TOuTay Th/47t, ranpou : 
un Rat ouſynpriou Your nas plopar, raft: Is nar Front ννεE,e 
n. Democritus and Leucippus having made fi- 
gures (or variouſly figured atoms) the firſt principles, 
make generation and alteration out of theſe; namely, 
generation together with corruption from the concre- 
tion and ſecretion of them, but alteration from the 
change of their order and poſition.“ By the atomic 
„ the name of quality was generally applied 
only to thoſe things which we have called /econdary qua- 
lities. The primary being conſidered as efential to 
matter, were ſeldom, if ever, called qualities. That 
the atoms, which they held to be the firſt principles of 
bodies, were figured, ſolid, extended, and moveable, 


tem which we have given from Cudworth, but likewiſe - 
from' the paſſages which we have juſt quoted from A- 

riſtotle : but the queſtion debated between them and 
their antagoniſts was, whether thoſe atoms had ſmell, 
taſte, and colour ; or, as it was commonly expreſſed, 
whether they had gualities ? Democritus, Leucippus, 


had not; and the following account of the doctrine of 
Protagoras, another philoſopher of that ſchool, ſhows, 
that on this ſubject at leaſt the ancient advocates for 
the atomic ſyſtem reaſoned as juſtly as-any of the mo- 


Platoniſts by whom they were oppoſed. Plato having 


phy of Protagoras made all things to conſiſt of a com- 
mixture of atoms and local motion, repreſents his doc- 
trine concerning colours in particular, after this man- 
ner: © Firſt, as to that which belongs to the fight, you 
muſt conceive what is called a white or black colour, 


your eyes or within your eyes ; but black and white, 
and every other colour, is cauſed by different motions 
made upon the eye, from objects differently modified; 
ſo that it is nothing either in the agent or patient ab- 
SO ſolutely, 


cated to us by the immediate agency of the Deity, which ſeems to have been the real opinion of the Biſhop of 
om the theory of Berkeley, which we ſhall conſider by and by. Ie. 
(xs) This is denied by Bithop Warburton, who thinks nothing better ſettled than that Democritus and Len- 
We highly reſpect the learning and ingenuity diſplayed: 
in che Divine Legation of Moſes ; but on this point we are convinced that its author is miſtaken, 
e:preisly affirms, that Mochus the Phenician was the author of the atomic phyſiology ; and Cudworth has 
proved, by arguments which to us are perfectly ſatisfactory, that Thales and Pythagoras were both atomiſts, 
and that they derived the doctrine from Phcenicia or Egypt. They did not, indeed, ſpeculate in phyſics, 
but delivered their doctrines as they had received them from tradition, and they referred all motion to mind 
as its cauſe. Leucippus and Democritus, we believe, were the firlt ſpeculative atomiſts : but though they 
refined upon, and perhaps improved, the mere mechanical part of the phyſiology of their maſters, they un- 
nappily dropt the better part of it; and, baniſhing mind from their ſyſtem of the univerſe, they became ma- 
terialiſts and atheiſts. With the ſober and pious part of philoſophers this brought the atomic theory into diſ- 


xcpute ; and Plato and Ariſtotle, who were theiſts, when they oppoſed that theory, always pointed their 
arguments againſt Leucippus and Democritus, which is 


_ Carliſle. But this differs not 


cippus were the authors of the atomic phyſiology. 


atheilts as the authors of che ute mie phyſiology. 


Strabo- 


probably what led the learned biſhop to conſider theſa 


part II. 
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compoſi- them both (L).“ From this paſlage it is plain that 
Protagoras thought of colours exactly as Mr Locke 


tion of 


Bodies. 
—— 


folutely, but ſomething which - ariſes. fidm between 


rac by that they are not real qualities exiſting in bo- 


dies, but merely ſenſations excited in our minds; and 


indeed he is preſently after repreſented as having called 


them vu w van gacuatre, certain fancies Or appearances 
in us. But there is in the Thecœtetus another deli 
in which a fuller account is given of the atomic p 


1 
loſophy, to this purpoſe: The principle upon which 
all theſe things depend is this, That the whole uni- 
verſe () is motion of atoms and nothing elſe ; which 
motion is conſidered two ways, and is accordingly 
called by two names action and paſion. From the mu- 
tual congreſs, and, as it were, attrition of theſe to- 
gether; are begotten. innumerable. offsprings, which, 
though infinite in number, yet may be reduced to two 


general heads, ſenſibles and ſenſationt, which are both 


generated at the fame time. The ſenſationt are ſeeing , 
4 


hearing, and the like; and the correſponding /er/ibles 


are colours, ſounds, & .. Wherefore, when the eye and 
its proper object meet together, both the e and 


the eee, the ſenſible idea of white and black, and 


the /enſaticn of ſeeing, are generated together, neither 


of which would have been produced if thoſe two had 
not met; The like is to be conceived of all other ſen- 
_ fibles,' as hot and cold, &c. None of theſe are abſo- 
- lute things in themſelves, or real qualities in external 


objects; but they are begotten from the mutual con- 
greſs of agent and patient, and that by motion. 80 
that neither the agent has any ſuch thing in it before 


its congreſs with the patient, nor the patient before 
its congreſs with the agent. But the agent and pa- 
tient meeting together, and begetting ſenſation and ſen- 
/ibles, both the: object and the ſentient. are forthwith 


made to be ſo and ſo qualified; as when honey is taſ- 
ted, the ſenſation of taſting, and the quality of ſweet- 
neſs, are begotten together, though the ſenſation be 
vulgarly attributed to the taſter, and the quality of 
ſweetneſs to the honey.” The concluſion of all which 
is ſummed up thus, ovd en uns avro xa) avto, arid Tia 
a yy ola; Not one of theſe ſenſible things is any 
thing abſolutely in the obje& without, but they are all 
generated or made relative to the ſentient (x). 
The language of ancient philoſophy was defective 
in preciſion ; terms were uſed vaguely and improper- 
ly, ſo that the meaning of the author is often to be 
collected only from the context. When Protagoras 
is here made to ſay, that when the agent and patient 
meet together, both the object and the ſentient are 
torthwith made to be ſo and ſo qualified ; as when ho- 
ney is taſted, the ſenſation of taſting and the quality 
of ſweetneſs are begotten together; it could not be 


— 


8 
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his meaning, that any real change is made upon the Of the 
external obje& merely by our taſting it, but only that Eſlences of 
the actual ſenſation and the ſenſible idea of ſweetneſs er. 
are produced at once; juſt as he had ſaid before, that | 
the ſenſible idea of white or black, and the ſenſation of 

ſeeing, are generated together. If his words be thus 
interpreted, they expreſs a noble truth; and the whole 

paſlage ſhows, that the ancient Atomic theory differed 

not from the theory of Des Cartes, Newton, and 

Locke, being the moſt rational as well as the earlięſt 

ſyſtem of phyſics with which we have any acquaint- 

ance. By diveſting body of eſential forms diſtract from 

matter and motion, and by giving to the firſt matter 
extenſion and ſolidity, it renders the corporeal world 


.intelligible ; and accounts for thoſe appearances which 
are called ſecondary qualities, in a manner perfectly 


ſatisfactory.  Ariitotle indeed oppoſed the Atomic 
philoſophy, and had influence enough to bring it in- 
to diſrepute ſor many ages; but when he inſiſted that 
the two conſtituent principles of body are matter and 
Form, both independent of all ſentient beings, and 
which may be conceived as exiſting diſtinct from each 
other, he ſubſtituted for a ſimple and ſublime theory 


an abſurd and incomprehenſible fiction. 


| 4s Cuar. II. H the Ess NES BobiEs. 


. „ Tos | | 30S 
Havine treated of the ſubſtance, qualities, and The eſſen- 


powers of body, we may ſeem to have exhauſted this ces of ho- 


part of our ſubject; but there is ſtill more to be done. ic refult, 
Metaphyſicians, ancient and modern, have introduced 
another term into the ſcience, to denote that which 
diſtinguiſhes one ſpecies or ſort of bodies from all 
other ſpecies or ſorts; and this term we ſhall briefly 
explain. Gold is apparently different from lead, and 
from every other ſpecies of metal; a horſe is apparent- 


ly different from an ox, and from every other ſpecies 


of animals; and all animals apparently differ from all | 

vegetables, as vegetables differ from metals. 157 
It is only with the bodies, not the minds of animals, According 
that we are at preſent concerned; and we have ſeen to the Pe- 
that all bodies are compoſed of the fame matter.— fa =, 
What then is it that makes different bodies exhibit 238. ed 
to us ſuch different appearances; or, in other words, «fential 

how come they to be poſſeſſed of ſuch different qua- forms; 
lities and powers? It is (fay the followers of Plato 
and Ariſtotle) from their having different eſential 
forms, by which every natural ſubſtance is eſſentially 
charaQeriſed ; for of every animal, vegetable, or me- 
tal, &c. there 1s a form conceived as exiſting before 
the individuals in which it is incorporated, from which 
reſult all the properties of that animal, vegetable, or 
metal, ſuch as figure, fize, colour, and the other quali- 
| . nes. 
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() Protagoras was a follower of Leucippus and Democritus in every thing, and of courſe an atheift.--- 
This, however, does not hinder him from having been a correct phyſiologiſt with reſpect to the compoſition 
of body; and as ſuch only is he quoted by us. It is, indeed, 8 to think, that there was hardly 

à ſect of ancient philoſophers in which there were not many atheiſts. e | | 
(*) Ax ds of, tc 4 v dy Ng e. Tavta vpTure 1 ds aur, ws T0 Tar K/VNO1C uy Na ahA0 Tape TRuTo ondiy, Fug Ss 
X5ynoewe uo udy, Nu piv amepor exaTiper, duraprrr de To wer mort K, To os Teri, &c,—— See the T heatetuss; 


ke allo Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, Book I. chap. i. 


542 Mk r irrt; rden 
Or the ties perceptible by our ſenſes: but this interna! and ſtinguiſh them from other gen, which are only nomi- Of the 
Eſſences of Hential form itſelf, from which all other forms reſult, nal, and with which we are perfectly acquainted, be- Exiitency 
0 — is not perceptible by our ſenſes, nor even by our un- eauſe they are the fabrication of our own miads. Many, 
| derſtanding directly and immediately, nor otherwiſe Thus, a beautiful bright yellow, a certain ſpecific gra- 169 
than by the analogy formerly mentioned. Theſe eſ- vity, extreme ductility, and ſolubility in agua; r2gia, Nominal 
ſential forms, we are told, mean ſomething, which, are the qualities by which we diſtinguiſh gold from eſſences, 
though different from matter, can yet never ſubſiſt all other metals. Of theſe qualities we frame a ſort _ they 
without it; ſomething which, united with it, helps of general conception, which we call the e of * 
to produce every compoſite being, that is to ſay, in gold; and every ſubſtance in which we find this eſ- 
other words, every natural ſubſtance in the viſible Gels we claſs under the ſpecific name gold. For 
158 world. | though it is obvious that our conceptions cannot be 
But theſe This aſſertion Mr Harris ſubmits with deference to the real 2fſences of 2 external, yet are they ſuffi- 
e e his contemporaries ; becauſe (ſays he) * I ſpeak per · cient guides to theſe. eſſences, as we know that bodies 


euce. haps of ſpectres as ſhocking to ſome philoſophers as which, being all formed of the ſame matter, have the 


* 


thoſe were to Æneas which he met in his way to hell 
Terribiles viſu forme.” The elegant author's unwilling- 
neſs to frighten his contemporaries, was a proof of his 
amiable and benevolent diſpoſition; but he needed not 
to have ſuffered from any ſuch apprehenſion. Thoſe 
ſpectres, apparently ſo dreadful, had long before been 
laid to reſt by the incomparable Cudworth, who has 
demonſtrated, that eee forms different from matter 
and motion, as they have no real exiſtence, had no place 
in the moſt ancient philoſophy; and that the different 


appearances or ſenſible qualities which different bodies and that the ſenſible qualities of every body reſult 3 
exhibit, are the reſult of the different contexture of from the combination and motion of the atoms of __. 


their inſenſible parts. Thus, gold and lead are com- 
poſed of the ſame primary matter, but the atoms or mi- 
nute parts of that matter are in the one ſubſtance dif- 
ferently combined from what they are in the other; 
and this different combination is the ſole cauſe that 
gold is ſpecifically heavier than lead, more ductile, 


and of a different colour, &c. For the very ſame 


reaſon, iron is harder than either gold or lead, ſpeci- 
fically lighter, and poſſeſſed of many other ſenſible 
qualities which are not found in either of theſe ſub- 
ſtances. One vegetable differs from another exter- 
- nally in ſize, colour, taſte, ſmell, rapidity of growth, 
and proportion of parts, &c. but all vegetables are 
compoſed of the ſame matter; and the external dif- 
ference which prevails among them is the reſult of a 
different ſtructure and motion of their inſenſible parts. 
Ihe ſame is to be ſaid of the differences which pre- 
vail among the bodies of animals ; they all reſult from 


internal organization and motion, and from nothing 


elſe, whatever be the immediate cauſe of that mo- 


tion. "py Ws 
'This particular internal texture. and motion of in- 


ſenſible parts, is that which makes one ſort of bodies 


differ externally from every other fort of bodies; and 
it is by modern metaphyſicians called the real. efſence 
of bodies. Thus, that internal texture of minute 
parts, which makes gold of a bright yellow, extreme- 
ly ductile, ſpecifically heavier than all other metals, 
and ſoluble in aqua regia, is the real eſſence of gold; 
but what that eſſence is in itſelf no man can tell, as 
we perceive only the qualities which reſult from it. 
We are, however, certain, that it is different from the 
real efiences of lead and iron, becauſe it produces 
different efiects from thoſe which are produced by 
theſe eſſences; and different effects are never produ- 
ced in the ſame circumſtances by the ſame cauſe. 


We have called the internal texture and motion of ral, intelligent, and percipient being ; and not only ſo, 
the inſenſible parts of bodies their real effences, to di- 


higheſt degree pernicious, and as leading to univerſal 


that external objects (that is, the things which we ory given 


very ſame {ſenſible qualities, muſt likewiſe have the 
ſame internal organization or texture of parts, be- 
cauſe it is only in that organization or texture that 
one body can differ from another. And ſo much for 


bodily ſubſtance, qualities, and eſſencee. 
Cu. III. / the ExisTexce of MaTTEs. 


Ws have endeavoured to prove, that all corporeal Berkeley 
ſubſtances conſiſt of minute atoms, ſolid and extended; attempts to 


matter has 


which that body is compoſed. The celebrated Berke- no cit. 
ley, Biſhop of Cloyne, however, attempted to demon- ence. 
ſtrate that theſe: atoms have no real exiſtence; and 
that the very ſuppoſition of a ſolid, extended, and in- 
ert ſubſtance, being the archetype of our ideas, in- 
volves in it an abſurdity and contradiction. 
It is univerſally allowed, that all our kn wledge of 
matter is derived through the ſenſes, either immedi- 
ately in the very act of ſenſation, or mediately by an 
aſſociation which is reſolvable into a proceſs of rea- 
ſoning. According to the principles which we have 
ſtated, and laboured to eſtabliſh, matter itfelf is no 
immediate object of the ſenſes; and as theſe are the 
principles upon which the Biſhop erected his demon- 
ſtration, it will be incumbent upon us to conſider his 
theory, becauſe it has been repreſented as in the 
ſeepti cim, T LY 
The author of the Eſay on the Nature and Immu- Ihe view 
tabili of Truth, repreſents Berkeley as teaching us, of his the- 


take for external objects) are nothing but ideas in ®7 ba 
our minds; in other words, that they are in every re- 298 855 
pe different from what they appear to be; that mat- 

ter exiſts not but in our minds; and that independent 

on ut and our faculties, the earth, the fun, and the 
ſtarry heavens, have no exiſtence at all; that a light- 

ed candle hath not one of thoſe qualities which it ap- 
prars to have; that it is not white, nor luminous, nor 
round, nor diviſible, nor extended; but that, for any 
thing we know, or can ever know to the contrary, it 
may be an Egyptian pyramid, the king of Pruſſia, a 
mad dog, the iſland of Madagaſcar, . Saturn's ring, 

one of the Pleiades, or nothing at all.” Witlr reſpect 

to the conſequences of this theory, he affirms, that * it 

is ſubverſive of man's moſt important intereſts, as a mo- 


but alſo, that if it were univerſally and ſeriouſly . 


of we 


Exiſteuee 


. * 


his theory 
given by 
himſelf, 


to 


| Part I. 
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my annihilation. 


v 


ed, the diſſolution of ſociety; and the deſtruction of 
mankind, would neceſlarily enſue within the compals 


ot Matter, of a month. | N 
The diſſolution of ſociety and the deſtruction of 
mankind are indeed diſmal conſequences - enough to 
make a man ſhudder in his cloſet. But do they really 
flo from Berkeley's ſyſtem? They certainly do, if it 


be the aim of that ſyſtem to prove that a candle has 
not any one quality which it appears to have, and that 
it may be a mad dog ; for ſhould all philoſophers, by 


ſome means or other, become converts to the theory 


of Berkeley, as we know that the biſhops Sherlock, 


Sgmalridge, and others actually did, the diflolution 


of ſociety and the deſtruction of mankind would in- 


deed be inevitable. The ſeribbling race, by uſing 


mad dogs for candles, would all become infected with 
the hydrophobia; and having their natural irritability 


augmented by the canine rabies, they would bite an 
64-17 > 1 
A Is of But to drop this ludicrous ſtyle, ſo unſuitable to 


g = 


tear till not a human being were left alive. 


philoſophical inveſtigation and calm enquiry, we beg 
leave to affirm, that the theory of Berkeley is here 
totally and groſsly miſrepreſented, and that not one 
of thoſe dangerous conſequences which flow from that 
miſrepreſentation can be fairly deduced from any thing 


taught in 8 Human Knowiedge' and the 


Dialogues en the Exi of Matter. So far is Berke- 
ley from teaching that external things are nothing but 
ideas in gur minds, and that they are in every reſpect 


different trom what they appear to be, that he teaches 


the very reverſe of this in the plaineſt language poſ- 
ſible. I am of a vulgar caſt (ſays he), ſimple enough 


to believe my ſenſes, and leave things as I find them. 


It is my opinion, that the real things are thoſe very 
things I ſee and feel and perceive by my ſenſes, That 
a thing ſhould really be perceived by my ſenſes, and 
at the ſame time not really exiſt, is to me a plain con- 


_ tradition. When I deny ſenſible things an exiſtence 


out of the mind, I do not mean my mind in particu- 


lar, but all minds. Now it is plain they have an ex- 


iſtence exterior to my mind, ſince I find them by ex- 


perience to be independent of it. There is therefore 


ſome other mind wherein they exiſt during the inter- 
vals between the times of my perceiving them; as 
likewiſe they did before my birth, and would do after 

And as the ſame is true with regard 
to all other finite created ſpirits, it neceſſarily follows 
there is an omnipotent eternal mind, which knows and 


comprehends all things, and exhibits them to our i 


view in ſuch. a manner, and according to ſuch rules, 
as he himſelf hath ordained, and are by us termed 
the laws of nature.“ | 

o far is Berkeley from teaching that, independent 
on ws and aur faculties, the earth, the ſun, and the 
ſtarry heavens, have no exiſtence at all, and that a 
lighted candle has not one of thoſe qualities which it 
appears to have, that he over and over affirms the di- 
re& contrary ; that, the univerſe has a real exiſtence: 
in the mind of that infinite God in whom, according 
to the ſcriptures, we all live, and move, and have our 
being; that a lighted candle has not only all thoſe qua- 


 lities which it appears to have, but that, with reſpect 


to us, it has nothing elſe ; that ſo far from being con- 


tinually deceived by our ſenſes, we are never deceived 


by them; and that. all our miſtakes concerning mat- 
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ter are the reſult of falſe inferences from true ſenſa- 
tions. | bra | 
The Biſhop makes the ſame diſtinction that we have 
made between ideas and notions ; reſtraining the uſe 
of the former term to denote the relics of ſenſations, 
and employing the latter to denote our knowledge or 
conception of ſpirits and all ſuch obje&s as are not 
perceived by ſenſe. He likewiſe affirms, that we can 
have no idea of an external inert ſubſtance ; becauſe 
an idea can be like nothing but another idea, or the 
ſenſation of which it is a reli : and as all mankind 
admit that ideas and jenfations can have no exiſtence 
but in the mind of a percipient being, he therefore 
infers that we can have no idea of any thing exiſting 
unperceived, and by conſequence can have no idea of 
matter in the philoſophical ſenſe of that word. So- 
lidity, extenſion, diviſibility, motion, figure, colour, 
taſte, and all thoſe things which are uſually called 
qualities primary and ſecondary, being according to 
him mere ideas, can have no exiſtence but in a mind 
perceiving them; but ſo far is he from ſuppoſing their 
exiſtence to depend upon the perception of our minds, 
that he ſays expreſsly, When in broad day-light 1 
open my eyes, it is not in my power to chooſe whe- 
ther I ſhall ſee or no, or to determine what particular 
objects ſhall preſent themſelves to my view; and ſo 
likewiſe as to the hearing and other ſenſes, the ideas 
imprinted on them are not creatures of my will. There 
is therefore, ſome other will or ſpirit that produces 
them. The queition between the materialiſts and me 
is not, Whether things have a real exiſtence out of 
the mind of this or that perſon ? but, Whether they 
have an abſolute exiſtence, diſtin& from being percei- 


ved by God, and exterior to all minds? I aſſert, as well 


as they, that ſince we are affected from without, we 

mult allow powers to be without in a being diſtinct 

from ourſelves. 80 far we are agreed. But then we 

differ as to the kind of this powerful being. I will 

have it to be ſpirit; they matter, or I know not 

what third nature. Thus I prove it to be ſpirit : 

From the effects I ſee produced, I conclude there are 

actions; and becauſe actions, volitions (for I have no 

notion of any action diſtin from volition) ; and be- 

cauſe there are volitions, there muſt be a will. Again, 

the things I perceive mult have an exiſtence, they or 

their archetypes, out of my mind: but being ideas, nei- 

ther they nor their acrchetypes can exiſt otherwiſe than 

in an underſtanding : there is therefore an underſtand- 

ing. But will and , i Fonkiicure in the 

ſtricteſt ſenſe a mind or ſpirit. The powerful cauſe, 

thereſore, of my ideas is, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, 

2 ſpirit.“ 6 16 4 
This is a faithful abſtract of Berkeley's theory given That theo- 

in his own words. Matter, according to him, can- y, howe- 

not be the pattern or archetype of ideas,, becauſe an ' + peg 

idea can reſemble nothing but another idea, or the es wor 

ſenſation of which it is a reli. Matter, he thinks, able and 

cannot. be the cauſe of ideas; for every cauſe muſt be A 

active, and matter is defined to be inert and incapable 

of action. He therefore infers, that all our ſenſations 

of what we call the qualities of body are the effect of 

the immediate agency of the Deity upon our minds; 

and that corporeal fubſtance has no exiſtenee, or at 

leaſt that we have no evidence of its exiſtence. That. 

ſuch may poſbly be the origin of our ſenſations, no 

| ' Man 
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ot the man will deny who reflects upon the infinite power and 
Exiſtence wiſdom of the Agent from whom they are {aid to pro- 
of Matter. ed. Dr Reid himſelf, the ableſt of all Dr Berke- 
ley's opponents, frankly acknowledges that no man 

«© can thow, by any good argument, that all our ſen- 

ſations might not have been as they are, though no 

165 body or quality of body had ever exiſted.” 

Tn its con- In its conſequences we do not perceive that this 
ſequences theory can be hurtful either to religion, to virtue, 
Harmleſs. or to the buſineſs of common life; for it only ex- 
plod:s the notion of a ſubſtratum, which, though 

it may have a real exiſtence, was never thought of by 

the generality of mankind in any nation under heaven. 

Dr Beattie indeed affirms, that in “ leſs than a month 

after the nonexiſtence of matter ſhould be univerſally 
admitted, he is certain there could not, without a 

miracle, be one human creature alive on the face of 

the earth.” But this aſſertion muſt be the conſe- 

quence of his miſtaking Berkeley's nonexiſtence of 

matter for the nonexiſtence of ſenſible objects, the re- 

ality and exiſtence of which the Biſhop never denied. 

On the contrary, he expreſsly ſays, We are ſure 

that we really ſee, hear, feel; in a word, that we are 

affected with ſenſible impreſſions; and how are we 
concerned any farther ? I ſee this cherry, I feel it, I 

taſte it; and I am ſure voti cannot be ſeen, or felt, 

or taſted: it is therefore real. Take away the ſenſa- 

tions of ſoftneſs, moiſture, rednels, tartneſs, and you 

take away the cherry.” All this is equally true and 

equally conceivable, whether the combined ſenſations 

which indicate to us the exiſtence of the cherry be the 

eflect of the immediate agency of God or of the im- 
pulſe of matter upon our minds; and to the lives of 

men there is no greater danger in adopting the for- 
166 mer than the latter opinion. | 

A conſe- But it has been ſaid, that Berkeley's doctrine neceſ- 
quence of ſarily leads to ſcepticiſm in religion, as the ſame kind 


TON 's of reaſoning which he employs to prove the non-exiſt- 
theory; 


Oy mind, and conſequently againſt the poſſibility of a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. © "The ration- 
al iſſue of this ſyſtem (we are told) is ſcepticiſm with 
regard to every thing excepting the exiſtence of our 
ideas and their neceſſary relations. For ideas being 
che only object of thought, and having no exiſtence but 
when we are conſcious of them, it neceſſarily follows 
that there is no object of our thought which can have 
a continued and permanent exiſtence. Body and ſpi- 
rit, cauſe and effect, time and ſpace, to which we were 
wont to aſcribe an exiſtence independent of our 
thought, all are turned out of exiſtence by this ſhort 
dilemma : Either thoſe things are ideas of ſenſation 
or reflection, or they are not: If they are ideas of 
ſenſation or reflection, they can have no exiſtence, 
Hut when we are conſcious of them: If they are not 
1Jcas of ſenſation or reflection, they are words without 
any meaning.“ | 

This ſopliſm was advanced as a conſequence from 
Berkeley's principles by Mr Hume; and upon theſe 
principles it has been deemed unanſwerable by ſubſe- 
quent philoſophers of great merit. But is it really 
a part of Berkeley's ſyitem, or can it be fairly infer- 
red from the principles on which that ſyſtem is built? 
Theſe queſtions it is fit that Berkeley ſhould anſwer 
tor himſelf: and we ſhall venture to aſſert, that his 

2 | 


-meant, when it is 


archetypes of ideas. In the very notion or definition 


ence of matter, operates equally againſt the exiſtence of 


heightening its powers, and removing its imperfec- 


ſenſe, yet I have a notion of him, or know him, by 


Part II. 
anſwer will be perfectly ſatisfactory to every rłader Of the 
who attends to the diſtinction, which, aſter the Bis Exiſtency 
ſhop, we have ſtated between ideas and notion. ** Matte, 
Though we believe this dangerous inference from 16, 
Berkeley's principles is commonly attributed to Hume That au. 
as its author, it did not eſcape the ſagacity of the Bi- thor fore. | 
ſhop himſelf. In the third dialogue, Hole, who pleads 1nd 
for the exiſtence of matter, thus objects to the reaſon- 
ing of his antagoniſt. Notwithſtanding all you have 
ſaid, to me it ſeems, chat according to your on wa 
of thinking, and in conſequence. ot your own princi- 
les, it ſhould follow, that you are only a ſyſtem of 
oating ideas, without any ſabſtance to ſupport them. 
Words are not to be uſed without a meaning. And 
as there is no more meaning in ſpiritual ſubſtance than 
in material ſubſtance, the one is to be exploded as well 
as the other.“ 00 er 4 Bits ine xs 
To this Philonous anſwers : * How often muſt I re- Obviated; 
peat, that I know or am conſciout of my own being; but 
and that I myſelf am not my ideas, but ſomewhat 
elſe ; a thinking active principle, that perceives, knows, 
wills and operates about ideas? I know that I, one 
and the ſame ſel, perceive both colours and ſounds ; 
that a colour cannot perceive a ſound, nor a ſound 
a colour; that I am therefore one independent prin- 
ciple, diſtin from colour and ſound; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, from all other ſenſible things and inert 
ideas. But I am not in like manner conſcious either of 
the exiſtence or eſſence of matter. Farther, I know 
what I mean, when I affirm that there is a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance or ſupport of ideas; i, e, that a ſpirit knows 
and perceives _ But I do not know what is 
aid that an unperceiving ſubſtance 
hath inherent in it, and ſupports, either ideas or the 


of material ſabſtance there is included a manifeſt re- 
pugnace and inconſiſtency. But this cannot be ſaid 
of the notion of ſpirit. 'That ideas ſhould exiſt in 
what doth not perceive, or be produced by what doth 
not act, is repugnant. But it is no repugnancy to 
ſay, that a perceiving thing ſhould be the ſubject of 
ideas, or an active being the cauſe of them, That 
I, who am a ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance, exiſt, I 
know as certainly as I know that my ideas exiſt. I 
know likewiſe what J mean by the terms J and 
myſelf; and I know this immediately or intuitively ; 
though I do not perceive it as I perceive a triangle, 
a colour, or a ſound. Ideas are things inactive and 
perceived; and ſpirits a fort of beings altogether dif- 
ferent from them, by which they are perceived. I do 
not, therefore, fay, that my foul is an idea, or like 
an idea, However, taking the word idea in a large 
ſenſe, my ſoul may be ſaid to farniſh me with an idea, 
that is, an image or likeneſs of God, though indeed 
extremely madequate. For all the notion f have of 

God is obtained by reflecting on my own ſoul, 


tions. I have, thereſore, though not an inactive idea, 
yet in myſelf ſome ſort of an active thinking image 
of the Deity. And though I perceive him not by 


reflection and reaſoning. My own mind and my own 
ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and by the 
help of theſe do immediately apprehend the poſſibility 
of the exiſtence of other ſpirits and ideas. Farther, 


from 


o W 


Part II. 
ot the from my being, and from the dependency I find in 
Exiſtence myſelf and my ideas, I do by an act of reaſon necgſſa- 
of Matter. i) infer the exiſtence of a God, and of all created 
—Y things in the mind of God. It is granted that we 
| have neither an immediate evidence, nor a demonſtra- 
tive knowledge, of the exiſtence of other finite ſpirits ; 
but it will not therefore follow, that ſuch ſpirits are 
on a footing with material ſubſtances: if, to ſuppoſe 
the one be inconſiſtent, and if it be not inconſiſtent to 
ſappole the ether; if the one can be inferred by no 
argument, and-there is a probability of the other; if 
we ſee ſigns and effects indicating diſtin finite a- 
gents like ourſelves, and ſee no ſign or ſymptom what- 
ever that leads to a rational belief of matter. I ſay, 
laſtly, that I have a notion of ſpirit, though I have 
not, ſcrictly ſpeaking, an idea of it. I do not per- 
ceive it as an idea, or by means of an idea; but know 
it by reflection. Whereas, I neither perceive matter 
ohjectively as I do an idea, nor know it as I do myſelf 
by a reflex act; neither do I mediately apprehend 
it by ſimilitude of the one or the other, nor yet 
collect it by reaſoning from that which I know 
immediately. All which makes the caſe of mat- 
ter widely different from that of the Deity and all 
169 ſpirits.“ n e 
Not ſatis: Thus far we think Berkeley's theory tenible, and 
fed with its conſequences harmleſs. That by the immediate 
_ 1. = agency of the Deity all our ſenfations might be what 
wrove th "they are, though matter had no exiſtence, we think he 
exiſtence of has proved by arguments unanſwerable; and we are 
matter im» Iikewiſe of opinion, that by admitting the evidence 
pollible. of ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, and reaſon, in their fulleſt ex- 
| tent, and by diſtinguiſhing properly between thoſe 
things of which we have ideas, and thoſe of which we 
have notions, he has ſufficiently ſecured the exiſtence 
of ſpirits or percipient beings, and obviated the irre- 
ligious ſophiſtry of Hume before it was conceived by 
that author. But the good Biſhop ſtops not here. 
Not ſatisfied with proving that all our ſenſations lead 
us immediately to the Deity, and that, for aught we 
know, matter, as defined by philoſophers, may have 
no ſeparate exiſtence, he proceeds farther, and en- 
deavours to prove that matter cannot poſſibly exiſt. 
This appears even in the extracts which we have quot- 
ed from his book, in which he talks of the repugnance 
and inconſiſteney of the notion. In this part of his 
ſyſtem, we think he errs greatly, and advances an 
opinion altogether inconſiſtent with his own juſt prin- 
170 | ciples. | FA 
His fe- The repugnance of which he ſpeaks, ariſes ſolely 
bing from conſidering ſolidity and extenfion as relicts of 
ſenſation, or ideas of the fame kind with thoſe of hear 
and cold, taſtes and ſounds. * Light, and colours, 
heat and cold, extenſion and figures ; in a word, the 
things we ſee and feel; what are they (ſays his Lord- 
hip), but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, or im- 
preſſions, on ſenſe ? and is it poſſible to ſeparate even 
in thought any of theſe from perception ? Some there 
are who make a diſtinction betwixt primary and fe- 
condary qualities: by the former, they mean extenſion, 
figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity or impenetrability, and 
number: by the latter, they denote all other ſenſible 
__ualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, and ſo forth. 
The ideas we have of theſe they acknowledge not to 


be the reſemblances of any thing exiſting without the 
Vor. XL. 
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mind, or unperceived; but they will have our ideas of Of the 


the primary qualities to be patterns or images of Exiſtence 
things which exiſt without the mind, in an unthink. I Matter: 
ing ſubſtance which they call matter. But it is evi- 

dent that extenſion, figure, and motion, are only ideas 

exiſting in the mind ; that without extenſion ſolidity 

cannot be conceived ; that an idea can be like no- 

thing but another idea; and that conſequently nei- 

ther they nor their archetypes can exiſt in an unper- 

ceiving ſubſtance; Hence it is plain, that the very 

notion of what is called matter or corporeal ſubſtance, in- 

volves a contradiction in it,” _ 171 
This account of extenſion and ſolidity affords a fallacious. 
ſtriking inſtance how much the moſt vigorous and up- 

right mind is liable to be warped by prejudice in be- 

half ofa darling theory, and how apt the cleareſt under- 
ſtanding is to be blinded by the equivocal uſe of terms. 

That Biſhop Berkeley poſſeſſed a vigorous and per- 
ſpicacious mind, his moſt vehement antagoniſts are ea- 

ger to admit; and that his intentions were good, is 

known to all Europe. Yet by the equivocal uſe of 

the word idea, which the writings of Locke had then 
introduced into the language of philoſophy, he has here 

ſuffered himſelf to loſe ſight of a very proper and accu- 

rate diſtinction, which, ſo far as we know, was among the 
moderns firſt made by himſelf between idea and notions. 
According to the Biſhop, © we have a notion of power 

and a notion of ſpirits, but we can have no idea either 

of the one or the other; for all ideas being paſſive and 

inert, they cannot repreſent unto us by way of image or 

likeneſs that which acts. Such is the nature of ſhirit or 


that which acts, that it cannot be of itſelf perceived, 


but only by the effects which it produceth. It mult 
be owned, however, that we have ſome nolion of ſoul, 
ſpirit, and the operations of the mind, ſuch as willing, 
loving, hating, inaſmuch as we know or underſtand 
the meaning of theſe words.” 

Now we beg leave to affirm, that what is here ſaid 
of ſpirits, and of which we readily admit the truth, 
is equally true of material or ſolid ſubſtances. We 
have no ideas of ſolidity and extenſion, becauſe 
theſe things are not originally impreſſed upon the 
ſenſes ; but we have very diſtin, though relative n9- 
tions of them, for they are clearly perceived by the 
effects which they produce. That this is at leaſt poſs 
ſible we have the acknowledgment of Biſhop Berke-— 
ley himſelf : for he © freely owns, that from a cauſe, 
effect, operation, ſign, or other circumſtance, there 
may reaſonably be inferred the exiſtence of a thing 
not immediately perceived; and that it were abſurd 
for any man to argue againſt the exitence of that 
thing, from his having no direct and poſitive notion of 
it.“ This is exactly the caſe with reſpect to ſolid ſub- 
ſtances. Theſe ſubſtances we do not immediately per- 
ceive ; but we infer their exiſtence from effects, ſigns, 
and other circumſtances, and we have of them very 
clear though relative notions, Thus a man can open 
and ſhut his empty hand; but when he graſps an 
ivory ball of three or four inches diameter, he feels, 
that though the ſame power be exerted, his hand can- 
not then be ſhut. He 1s conſcious that there is no 
change in himſelf; and being intuitively certain that 
every effect mult have a cauſe, he inſers with the ut-. 
molt confidence, that the cauſe which prevents his 
hand from {ſhutting is in the ball; or, in other words, 


3 Z that 
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Of the that the thing which communicates to his eye the ſen- not appear united. Were ſuch a perſon to lay hold of the 


Exiſtence {ation of colour, and impreſſes upon his hand a ſen- of an ivory ball and raiſe it to the elevation of his eye, Exiſtence 
2 ſation of touch, muſt be ſolid or impenetrable. So- he would perceive whiteneſs as a new ſenſation exiſt- of Matte, ＋ 
lidity, however, is not the ſenſation itſelf; it is only ing in his eye or his mind, but he would feel reſiſt- — 


the cauſe of the ſenſation; and therefore it is ſo far from 
being an idea in our minds, that we are conſcious our 
notion of it is of a thing totally different from all our 


ideas, of a thing external, at leaſt to our minds. In- 


deed the notion itſelf is not poſitive; it is only relative, 
and inferred from the effects which are produced on 
our ſenſes. That it is the /ame thing which commu- 
nicates to our eye the ſenſation of colour, and has 
the power of reſiſting the compreſſion of our hand, is 


evident; becauſe, when the ball is thrown away, the 


172 
The ideaof 
colour and 
the notion 
of ſolidity 


not natura 


ly iaſepa- 
rable, 


reſiſtance as well as the actual ſenſation vaniſh at once. 

From this fact, which a leſs acute man would think 
a proof that the reſiſtance was not occaſioned by the 
immediate agency of the Supreme Being, but by the 
'mpenetrability of a ſolid ſubſtance of ſmall dimen- 
lions, the Biſhop argues thus againſt the poſſibility of 
ſuch a ſubſtance : © 'They who aſſert that Tone, mo- 


tion, and the reſt of the primary or original qualities, 


do exiſt without the mind in unthinking ſubſtances, 


do at the ſame time acknowledge, that colours, ſounds, 
heat, cold, and ſuch like ſecondary qualities, do not; 
which they tell us are ſenſations exiſting in the mind 
alone, that depend on and are occaſioned by the dif- 
ferent ſize, texture, and motion, of the minute par- 
ticles of matter. This they take for an undoubted 
truth, which they can demonſtrate beyond all excep- 
tion. Now if it be certain, that thoſe original qua- 
lities are inſeparably united with the other ſenfible 
qualities, and not even in thought capable of being 
abſtracted from them, it plainly follows, that they 
exiſt only in the mind. But I defire any one to re- 
flet and try whether he can by any abſtraction of 
thought conceive the extenſion and motion of a body, 
without all other ſenſible qualities. For my own 
part, I ſee evideutly that it is not in my power to 
trame an idea of a body extended and moved, but I 
muſt withal give it ſome colour or other ſenſible qua- 


lity, which is acknowledged to exiſt only in the mind. 


In ſhort, extenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted 
from all qualities, are inconceivable. Where, therefore, 
the other ſenſible qualities are, there muſt be theſe 
alſo, to wit, in the mind, and no where elſe.” . 

In this reatoning, though plauſible, there is an un- 


intended fallacy. It is indeed true, that we cannot 


contemplate in imagination a ſolid ſubſtance without 
conceiving it to have ſome colour; but there is ſufh- 
cient reaſon to believe, that this union of colour and 
ſolidity in our minds is not the effect of nature as it 
operates at firſt upon our ſenſes, but merely the con- 
ſequence of early and deep rooted aſſociation. Bi- 
{hop Berkeley himſelf has taught us, that the objects 
of ſight are not at a diſtance; and tbat if a man born 


blind were ſuddenly made to fee, he would conceive 


the objects of his fight as exiſting either in his eye or 


in his mind. This is a truth which no man will con- 
trovert who has dipt into the ſcience of optics, or who 


has even paid the ſlighteſt attention to the perceptions of 
intants ; and it ſo, it follows, that to a man born blind 
and ſuddenly made to ſee, colour and ſolidity would 


ance at the extremity of his arm. He would not have 


the leaſt reaſon to conclude, that this whiteneſs was 


inſeparably united to the cauſe of this reſiſtance ; and 


he would, in fact, draw no ſuch conclufion, till ex- 


perience had taught him, that by removing the ball 
or cauſe of reſiſtance from his hand, he at the ſame 


time removed the ſenſation from his eye. Afﬀeer re- 


peated experiments, he would indeed diſcover, that 
the cauſe of colour to the eye, was likewiſe by ſome 
means or other the cauſe of reſiſtance to the hand; and 
he would ſo affociate theſe in his mind, that the one 
would never afterwards make its appearance as an 
idea or a notion without bringing the other along with 
it. The whole difficulty, therefore, in this caſe, is 
to break an early and deep-rooted affociation ; for 
it is plain that the aſſociated ideas were not origi- 


nally united, and that ſolidity and colour were at firlt 


conceived as ſeparate. 

If the reader perceive not the force of this rea- 
ſoning, we beg leave to recommend to him the fol- 
lowing experiment, which, if we miſtake not, will 


carry conviction to his judgment, that in the laſt 


quoted paſſage Biſhop Berkeley has argued fallaciouſ- 
ly, and that extenſion and colour are not inſeparably 
united as ideas in the mind. Let him go into a dark 
room, containing a number of ſpherical bodies of vari- 
ous colours ; let him take one of them into his hand ; 


and he will inſtantly feel reſiſtance, and have a notion 


of extenſion and ſolidity; but will he likewiſe have 
the idea of colour inſeparably united with this notion? 
The Biſhop ſays he will: and if ſo, it muſt be the idea 
of ſome particular colour ; for his Lordſhip has taught 


us, that the ab/tra# and general idea of colour, which 


is neither red, nor green, nor blue, &c. cannot poſſibly 
be formed. The man, then, we ſhall ſuppoſe, whilſt 


he feels reſiſtance, conceives the reſiſting body to be 


green; and holding it Rill in his hand, walks into the 
light of day. The reſiſtance, and conſequently the cau/* 
ot reſiſtance, remains unchanged ; but what becomes of 
the inſeparable union of thoſe with colour, when the 
body, upon being actually ſeen, proves to be þlach, i. e. 
to have no colour at all It appears, therefore, un- 
deniable, that ſolidity and colour are not united in na- 
Lure ; that the one is an eſſential quality of ſomething 
external to us, of which we have no idea, but a very 
diſtinct though relative notion; and that the other is 


an actual ſenſation in our minds, cauſed by the impreſ- 


ſion of ſomething external on the organ of ſenſe, 


which leaves behind it in the memory or imagination 


a poſitive and direct idea that exiſts no where elſe. 


Solid ſubſtance, therefore may exiſt, for though it Matter ex- 
is not immediately perceived by the ſenſes, and is a iſts, but 


thing of which we can have no idea, we acquire a clear 
and diſtin notion of it, by the very ſame means which 
Biſhop Berkeley thinks ſufficient to give us diſtinct 
notions of power and of ſpirits ; and, therefore, that 
notion can involve in it no contradiction. Still, how- 
ever, we would not ſay with Dr Beattie, © that we 
could as eaſily believe, that two and two are equal to 
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ofthe ten; or, that whatever is, is not; as that matter has 
Exiſtence no ſeparate exiſtence ;”? for it is certainly p2/ib/e, that 
of Matter. the Supreme Being, without the inſtrumentality of 
— — 
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matter, could communicate to eur minds all the ſen- 
ſations and motions from which we infer the reality 
of ſolid ſubſtance. All that we contend tor, as having 
the evidence of demonſtration, is the po//idi/ity of ſolid 
and extended ſubſtance ; and it the thing be pille, the 
eneral voice of mankind proclaims its probability. — 
We are conſcious of our actual ſenſations, and we know 
by experience that they are cauſed by ſomething di- 
ſtin& from ourſelves. When a man graſps an ivory 
ball, he feels that he cannot ſhut his hand, and he 
knows that the reſiſtance which prevents him pro- 
" ceeds not from himſelf. Thus far all mankind are a- 
greed. But Biſhop Berkeley ſays, that the reſiſtance 
proceeds immediately from the Supreme Being or 
_ ſome other ſpuat ; whilſt we, without pretending that 
his ſcheme is impoſſible, think it more natural to ſup- 
poſe that the man's hand is kept from ſhutting by 
the reſiitance of a ſolid ſubſtance of four inches dia- 
meter; of which ſubſtance, though we have no idea of 
it, we have as diſtin a notion as Berkeley had of ſpi- 
ritss From one or other of theſe cauſes this effect 
muſt proceed; and it is of little importance to life 
or happineſs which of them be the true cavſe, ſince 
it is with the effect only that we are immediately 
concerned. Still, however, a philoſopher would chooſe 
to adopt the eaſieſt and moſt natural fide of every 
alternative; which, if our notion of ſolidity be juit, 
is certainly, in the preſent caſe, the exiſtence of 
matter. | | | 


. W After treating ſo largely of the compoſition of bo- 
philoſo. dies, and thowing the general ag: eement of metaphy- 
phers de- ficians ancient and modern with reſpect to the notion 
2 to be of their ſolidity, it will appear ſtrange to the leſs phi- 
olid, 


loſophical part of our readers, that we thould now ex- 
preſs a doubt of that notion's being well-tounded.— 
We have ourſelves no doubt, but on the contrary are 
fully convinced, that folidity is eſſential to matter. This, 
however, has of late been denied by philoſophers of 
great merit. Dr Prieſtley, after Mr Mitchell and Fa- 


penetrable to other matter; and that it has, in fact, no 
j Diſquiſi- Properties but thoſe of atiraclion and repulſiont. The 
tions on Proofs of this poſition, which appears ſo paradoxical 
Matterand he draws from optical experiments, from electricity, 
rick, and and from the effects of heat and cold upon ſubſtances 
e ien uſually conceived to be ſolid. X 
\ DrPrice, The appearances from which the ſolidity of matter 
155 is inferred, are nothing more, he ſays, than ſuperficial 
The argu- appearances, and therefore have led to ſuperficial and 
"ents uſed falte judgments, which the real appearances will not au- 
V this by. thoriſe. Rgſſtance, on which alone our opinion 
potheis. concerning the ſolidity or impenetrability of matter 
is founded, is never occaſioned by /olid matter, but by 


pag always acting at a real, and in general an 
aſſignable diſtance, from what we call the body itſelf. 
When I preſs my hand againſt the table, I naturally 
imagine that the obſtacle to its going through the table, 
is the ſolid matter of which it conſiſts; but a variety of 
philoſophical conſiderations demonſtrate that it gene- 
rally requires a much greater power of preſſure than I 
can exert to bring my fingers into actual contact with 


ther Boſcovich, affirms that matter is not ſolid or im- 


. 


the table. Electrical appearances ſhow that a conſi- 
derable weight is requi-ite to bring into ſeeming con- 
tact even the links ef a chain hanging freely in the 
air, they being kept aſunder by a repniſive power be- 
longing to a very imall ſurface, ſo that they do nut 
actually touch, though they are ſupported by each 
other. It has been ſhown, from optical conſiderations, 
that a drop of water rolls upon a cabbage leaf without 
ever coming into actual contact with it; and indeed all 


the phenomena of light are molt remarkably uniavour- 


able to the hypotheſis of the ſolidity or impenetrabi- 
lity of matter. When light is reflected back from a 
body on which it ſeems to ftrike, it was natural to ſup- 
poſe that this was occaſioned by its impinging againit 
the ſolid parts of the body; but it has been demon- 
trated by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the rays of light 
are always reflected by a power of repuiſion acting at 
ſome diſtance from the body. Again, when part ct a 
beam of light has overcome this power of repulſion, 
and has entered any tranſparent ſubſtance, it goes on 
in a right line, provided the medium be of an uniform 
denſity, without the leaſt interruption, and without 
a ſingle particle being reflected, till it comes to the 
oppoſite ſide, having met with no ſolid particles in its 
way, not even in the denſeſt tranſparent ſubitances, as 
glaſs, eryſtal, or diamond; and when it is arrived at 
the oppoſite ſide, it is ſolely affected by the laws of 
attraction and repulſion. | 

0 Nay, that the component particles of the hardeſt 
bodies themſelves do not actually touch one another, 


is demonſtrable from their being brought nearer toge- 
ther by cold, and by their being removed farther from 


each other by heat. The power ſufficient to overcome 
theſe internal forces of repulſion, by which the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies are prevented from coming 
into actual contact, is what no perſon can pretend to 
compute. 
ſion, or to remove them from the ſphere of each other's 
attraction, may in ſome meaſure be eltimated ; but 
this affords no data for aſcertaining the force that 
would be neceſſary to bring them into actual contact, 
which may exceed the other almoſt infinitely.” 

From theſe facts, Dr Prieſtley infers, that the mu- 
tual reſiſtance of bodies proceeds in all caſes from 
powers of repuliion acting at a diſtance from each 
body: that the ſuppoſition of the /o/idity or impenetru- 
bility of matter is deſtitute of all ſupport whatever; and 
that matter itſelf is nothing but powers of attraction 
and repulſion, and ſeveral ſpheres of them, one within 
another. As other philoſophers have ſaid, Take 
away ſolidity, and matter vanithes ;” ſo he ſays ex- 
preisly, © Take away attraction and repulſion, and 
matter vanithes.”” - | 8 | 
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The power requilite to break their cche- 


To illuſtrate this ſtrange notion, © Suppoſe (ſays 


he) that the Divine Being, when he cre.ted matrer 
only fixed certain centres of various attrattions and repul- 


ſomething of a very different nature, viz. a power of fions, extending indefinitely in all directions, the whole 


effect of them to be upon each other; theſe centres 
approaching to, or receding from each other; and con- 
ſequently carrying their peculiar ſpheres of attraction 
and repulſion along with them, according to certain 
definite circumſtances. It cannot be denied that theſe 
ſpheres' may be diverſiged infinitely, ſo as to corre- 
{pond to all the kinds of bodies that we are acquaiut- 
ed with, or that are poſſible. For all effects in which 


342 bodes 
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Of the bodies are concerned, and of which we can be ſenſible 
Exiſte nce hy our eyes, touch, &c: may be reſolved into attrac- 
of Matter. tion or repulſion. A compages of thefe centres, placed 
within the ſpheres of each others attraction, will con- 

ſtitute a body that we term compatt ; and two of theſe 

bodies will, on their approach, meet with a repulſion or 
reſiſtance ſufficient to prevent one of them from occu- 

pying the place of the other, without a much greater 

force than we are capable of employing ; ſo that to us 

they will appear perfectly hard. 1 | 

„As, in the conſtitution of all actual bodies that 

we are acquainted with, theſe centres are placed ſo 

near to each other, that in every diviſion that we can 

make we ſtill leave parts which contain many of theſe 
centres; we, reaſoning by analogy, ſuppoſe that every 

particle of matter is infinitely diviſible ; and the pace 

it cccupies is certainly ſo. But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as 

thoſe centres which conſtitute any body are not abſo- 

lutely infinite, it muſt be naturally poſſible to come by 

. diviſion to one ſingle centre, which could not be faid 


to be diviſible, or even to occupy any portion of 


ſpace, though its ſphere of action thould extend ever 
fo far; and had only one ſuch centre of attraction, 


&c. exiſted, its exiſtence could not have been known, 


| becauſe there would have been nothing on which its 
action could have been exerted ; and there being no 
effet, there could not have been any ground for ſup- 
poſing a cauſe.” _ TEE | 
In anſwer to this reaſoning againſt the ſolidity of 
matter, Dr Prieſtley was frequently aſked by his can- 


2 Free Dif. did and maſterly antagoniſt “, © What it is that at- 


cuſſion be- tracts and repels, and that is attracted and repelled ?”? 
tween Dr But to the queſtion he was never able to give a ſatis- 
ee factory anſwer. Indeed, how could he have been able ? 
ley, for, as Dr Price argues, © Excluſive of attraction and 
repulſion, he affirms matter to be abſolutely nothing; 
and therefore, though we were to allow it the power of 
attracting and repelling, yet as it is nothing but this 
power, it muſt be the power of nothing, and the very 


3 6 idea of it be a contradiction,” --. 


| Founded on . If there be any claſs of truths intuitively certain, 


fallacious that claſs comprehends the two following propoſitions : 


appearan- POWER CANNOT BE WITHOUT A SUBJECT ; and No- 

cesandcon- THING CAN ACT WHERE IT 1s NOT. If, therefore, 

erary to an there be powers of attraction and repulſion, (which 

400 fal. c ſhall be conſidered afterwards in the chapter of Mo- 
Ci. . 

tary truth, TIOx), there mult be a ſubject of thoſe powers; and 

if matter, whether ſolid or unſolid, be the ſubject, it 

cannot poſſibly attract or repel at a diſtance. Sir Iſaac 

Newton, in his letters to Dr Bentley, calls the notion 

that matter poſſeſſes an innate power of attraction, or 

that it can act upon matter at a diſtance, and attract 

and repel by its own agency, “an abſurdity into 

which, he thought no one could poflibly fall.” Hence 

it follows, that the appearances from which Dr Prieſt- 

ley infers the penetrability of matter muſt be fallaci- 

ous eee. ſince they contradict an intuitive and 

neceſtary truth. The facts which he inſtances are, in- 

deed, ſuch as would make moſt other men ſuſpicious 

of fallacy, and in his reaſonings from them he ſome- 

times takes for granted the truth to be proved. The 

links of a chain uſed for electrical purpoſes, ſuppoſing 

them to be in contact with each other, can touch only 

with very ſmall ſurfaces. The electrical fluid is of 

conſiderable denſity, and incapable of being abſorbed 
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is melted or diſſipated by | 
This being the caſe, it follows that the links of a 
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within a very narrow compaſs. This is evident, be- Ol the 


cauſe it paſſes not through paper and other porous 
bodies without making a paſſage for itſelf, and leaving 
a viſible aperture behind it; and though it aſſimilates 


with metals, and paſſes through them more eaſily than 
through other bodies, yet it is plain that it requires 
a certain quantity of metal to conduct it; for when 
the conductor falls ſhort of the neceſſary quantity, it 
the force of the fluid, 


chain may be in actual contact (we do not poſitive- 
ly affirm that they are), and yet the fluid become vi- 
ſible in paſling from link to link; for if the point of 


contact be too ſmall to abſorb the whole fluid, part 


of it muſt paſs without any metallic conductor through 
the atmoſphere, and thus become apparent to the eye 


of the ſpectator. . 27 e | 
ith reſpe& to light, it is obvious that there can- 
not poſſibly be any demonſtration, in the logical ſenſe 


* 


of the word, that it is reflected by a power of repul- 
ſion acting at ſome diſtance from the body; for, in 
the opinion of all mankind, the primary and ſolid 


atoms of matter are too minute to fall under the cog- 
niſance of our ſenſes, however aſſiſted by art; and 


therefore, if light appears to be refſected at a diſtance 
from the ſurſace of the body, we muſt conclude, either 
that between the point of reflection and the apparent 
ſurface of the body, there are ſolid atoms unperceived 
by us, or that light is reflected by the agency of ſome 
other ſubſtance than matter. One of theſe concluſions, 
we ſay, mul be drawn, becauſe they are both poſſible, 
and there'is no other alternative but to admit one of 
them, or to ſuppoſe that a thing may a& where it is 
not; which is as clearly abſurd and impoſſille as that 
whatever is, is not. Again, when part of a beam of 
light has entered any tranſparent ſubſtance, how does 
Dr Prieſtley know that it goes on in a right line, with- 
out the leaſt interruption, till it comes to the oppoſite 
fide ? 'This he can know only by his ſenſes ; but the 
beam may meet with ten thouſand interruptions from 
objects which the ſenſes cannot perceive, and may de- 
ſcribe a zig-zag line, of which the deflections are fo 


ſmall as to elude the keeneſt eye aided by the moſt ' 


powerful glaſs, | | | 
'That the component particles of the hardeſt bodies 
do not all actually touch one another, is indeed evi- 


dent from the effects of cold and heat upon thoſe bo- 


dies: but it does not therefore follow that thoſe bo- 


dies have no component particles; but only, that they 
are fewer in number than we are apt to imagine ; that 


all the ſolid matter in the univerſe might poſſibly be 


compreſſed within a very narrow ſphere; and that it 
is held together in different bodies and different ſy- 
ſtems by a power foreign from itſelf. Theſe are truths 
which all philoſophers have admitted who have thought 
ſufficiently on the ſubject; but who will admit Dr 
Prieſtley's propoſition, when it is tranſlated into com- 
mon Engliſh : “That the component nothings of the 
hardeſt bodies do not actually touch one another, is 
demonſtrable from their being brought nearer toge- 
ther by cold, and by their being removed farther from 

each other by heat? 3 | 
Dr Prieſtley owns, that if matter be ſolid it could 
act upon other matter by impulſe. We are certain, 
that, whatever it be, it can act upon nothing in the 
manner 
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nner which he deſcribes z»and therefore, to uſe the 
words of Dr Price, © matter, it it be any thing at all, 
muſt conſiſt of ſold. particles or atoms occupying a 
the ſame time ſimple and uncompounded, and incapable of 
being reſolved into any other ſmaller particles. It 
mult likewiſe be the different form of theſe primary 
particles, and their different combinations and arrange- 
ment, that conſtitute the different bodies and kinds of 
matter in the univerſe.” This is exactly agreeable to 
the doctrines of Newton; who, after conbdering the 
queſtion in every point of view, concludes, that “ in 
the beginning God formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and fi- 
gures, and with ſuch other properties, as moſt condu- 
ced to the end for which he formed them; and that 
thoſe primary particles being ſolid, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them; 
even ſo very hard as never to wear or break in pieces: 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God 
himſelf made one in the creation.” To talk, as Dr 


- Prieſtley does, of matter's being certain centres of vari- 


ous attractions and repulſions extending indefinitely in all 
directions, and to deſcribe theſe centres as not being 
phyſical points or ſolid atoms, is either to ſay, that no- 
thing attracts and repels; or it is to introduce the di- 
vine agency as the immediate cauſe of all our ſenſa- 


tions. The former of theſe alternatives Dr Prieſtley 
diſclaims; the latter he ſeems willing to admit. 


But 
if it be his meaning that all our ſenſations are cauſed 
by the immediate agency of God or created ſpirits, 


his ſcheme differs not from that of Berkeley, except 


in being leſs elegantly expreſſed and leſs ingeniouſly 


ſupported. Berkeley's ſcheme is evidently pgſſible. 


The commonly received ſcheme is likewiſe poflible. 
It remains tberefore with the reader, whether he will 
adopt the ſyſtem of the Biſhop of Cloyne ; or admit, 
with all other philoſophers, that matter exiſts; that 
it conſiſts of parts actually diſtin& and ſeparable ; and 


that each of theſe parts is a monaa or ſolid atom, which 
requires no foreign agency to keep it united. 
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Chae. IV. Of Srack and its Mops. 


Having conſidered bodies in their ſubſtance, eſ- 
ſences, and qualities, and proved that they have a 
real exiſtence independent of us and our conceptions, 
we proceed now to inquire into the nature of ſpace, 
motion, number, and duration. Theſe are commonly 
called the adjun&s of body, and are ſuppoſed to be 
abſolutely inſeparable from jts exiſtence. It does not 
indeed appear that adual motion is a neceſſary adjunct 


of body, conſidered as a mere ſolid, extended, and 


17 


9 
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not in actual contact, we perceive that a third body 


of ſpace, 
how ac- 
quired, 


figured ſubſtance ; but it is certainly neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of organized and animated bodies ; and the 
capability of being moved enters into our concep- 
tions of all bodies whatever. Of theſe adjuncts, that 
which firſt demands our attention is ſpace ; for without 
a knowledge of its nature we could not have an ade- 
quate idea of motion, and without motion we could 
have no idea of time. | 

Every body is extended; and between two bodies 


may be eaſily introduced. That which admits of the 
introduction of the third body is what we call ue 
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and if it be totally void of matter, it is called pure 
ſpace. Whether there be any ſpace abſulutely pure, has 
been diſputed ; but that ſuch ipace is poflible, admits 
of no diſpute. Were any one body (a cannon ball for 
inſtance) to be annihilated, and the circumambient air, 
with every other material ſubſtance, kept from ruſh- 
ing into the ſpace which the bal! had occupied, that 
portion of ſpace, with reſpect to matter, would be 
empty or pure ſpace : whether it would neceſſarily be 
filled with mind ſhall be conſidered afterwards. Pure 
ſpace, therefore, is conceivable; and it is conceived 
as having three dimenſions, length, breadth, and depth, 
which are generally called the three limple modes of 
ſpace. In this reſpect it agrees with body: but the 
agreement. proceeds no farther ; for ſpace is conceived 
as deſtitute of ſolidity, without which the exiſtence of 
body is inconceivable. It has been formerly obſerved, 
that whatever may be diſtinctiy conceived may poſli- 
bly exiſt; but with reſpe& to the exiſtence of pure 
ſpace, whatever is poflible is real: for it ſhall be 
ſhown in the next ſection, that were there no ſpace 
abſolutely pure or void of matter, there could be no 
motion. Our buſineſs at preſent is to inquire what 
the nature of ſpace is, and what notion we ought to 
have of its exiſtence. 5 180 
Many modern philoſophers conſider ſpace as ſome- Space ſup- 
thing entirely diſtinct both from body and mind: ſome poſd to be 
of them aſcribe to it no leſs than four of the attributes pro par, 
of the Jp ere immobility, infinity, and neceſſary ron: body 
exiſtence ; and a few of them have gone ſo far as to and mind, 
call infinite ſpace the ſenſorium of the Deity. © The and to be 
ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of any thing whatever (ſays eterual and 
Dr Clarke *) neceſſarily includes a preſupp:/ition of the Brite, 
exiſtence of /pace, Nothing can poſſibly be conceived , 3 + 
to exiſt without thereby preſuppoſing ſpace ; which, ſtration 97 
therefore, I apprehend to be a property or mode ot the the Being 
ſelf. exiſtent Subſtance ; and that, by being evidently and Attri- 
neceſſary itſelf, it proves, that the ſubſtance of which butes of 
it is a property mult be alſo neceflary.” Elſewhere 8 - FR 
he ſays, that © fpace is a property or mode of the OY HI 
fel{-exiſtent Subſtance, but not of any other ſubſtances. a Geutle- 
All other ſubſtances are in ſpace, and are pene/rated by man in 
it; but the ſelf-exiſtent Subſtance is not in ſpace, nor &loucefter- 
penetrated by it, but is itſelf (if I may ſo ſpeak) the ſub- - 1 Þab- 
ſtratum of ſpace, the ground of the Exiſtence of ſpace it- 825 
ſelf.“ He acknowledges, however, that ſuch expreſſions 
as the ſelf-exiſtent Subſtance is the /ub/ratum of ſpace, 
or ſpace is a property of the ſelf-· exiſtent Subſtance, are 
not, perhaps, very proper : but what I mean (ſays he), 
is this: The idea of /pace (as alſo of time or duration) 
is an abſtract or partial idea; an idea of a certain 
gualily or relation, which we evidently ſee to be nece{- 
farily exiſting ; and yet (which not being itſelf a /ub- 
fiance) at the ſame time neceſſarily preſuppojes a ſub- 
ſtance, without which it could not exiſt.” | 
_ Theſe opinions reſpecting ſpace have been adopted 
by ſucceeding philoſophers of great merit, and parti- 
cularly by Dr Price; who ſays, that © it is a maxim 
which cannot be diſputed, that ime and place are ne- 
ceflary to the exiſtence of all things. Dr Clarke (con- 
tinues he) has made uſe of this maxim, to prove that 
infinite ſpace and duration are the eflential properties 
of the Deity ; and I think he was right.” 
Had authority any weight in philoſophy, we know 
not what modern writers we could oppole to the cele- 


brated 
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This ſup- 
poſition 


COntrovere 


ted. 


182 
Space ne- 
ceſſary to 
the exi- 
itence of 


every - 


thing. 


„ Ancient 
Metaphy- 


Bs. 


ſhop Berkeley, Dr Law late bithop of Carliſſe, and 
the author of Ancient Metaphyſics. But the queſtion 


is not to be decided by authority. Learned and acute 
as Dr Clarke was, lus aſſertions reſpecting ſpace are 


contradidory and inconſiſtent. It nothing can poſ- 
ſibly be conceived to exiſt without thereby preſuppo- 
ſing the exiiterice of ſbace, how can ſpace be a pro- 
perty or mode of the ſelt-exiſtent ſubſtance? Are 


properties prior in the order of nature, or even in our 
conceptions, to the ſubſtances in which they inhere? 


Can we frame an abſiract idea of figure, or extenſion, 
or ſolidiiy, before we conceive the exiſtence of any 
one figured, extended, cr ſolid ſubſtance? Theſe are 
queltions which every man is as capable of anſwerin 

as the Doctors Clarke and Price, provided he can lock 
attentively into his own mind, and trace his ideas to 
their ſource in ſenſation: and if he be not. biaffed by 


the weight of great names, we are perſuaded he will 


find, that if it be indeed true, that the ſuppoſal of the 
exiſtence of any thing whatever neceflarily includes a 
freſeppoſution of the exiſtence of ſpace, ſpace cannot 
pofibly be a property or mode of the ſelt-· exiſtent ſub- 


1tance, but muit of neceſſity be a /ubſtance itdelt. 


It is, however, nat true, that the ſuppoſal of the ex- 
iſtence of any thing whatever neceſſarily includes a pre- 
ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of ſpace. The idea of 
ſpace is indeed ſo cloſely aſſociated with every viſible 
and moſt tangible objects, that we cannot ſee the one 
nor feel the other without conceiving them to occupy 
ſo much of ſpace. But had we never poſſeſſed the 
ſenſes of ſight and tonch, we could not have ſuppoſed 
the exiſtence of {pace ueceſſary to the exiſtence of any 
thing whatever. The ſenſes of ſmelling, taſting, and 
hearing, together with our internal powers of conſciouſ- 
neſs and intellect, would certainly have compelled us 
to believe in our own exiſtence, and to ſuppoſe the ex- 
iſtence ot other things; but no object either of conſci- 
ouſneſs, ſmelling, taſting, or hearing, can be conceived 
as occupying ſpace. Space and every thing which fills 
it are conceived as of three dimenſions; but who ever 


 1uppoſed or can ſuppoſe an odour, taſte, or ſound, to 


have length, breadth, and de;th ; or an object of conſci- 
ouſneſs to be an ell or an inch long? | | 

Let us ſuppoſe that body and all the viſible world 
had a beginning, and that once nothing exiſted but 
that Being which is alone of neceſſary as well as eter- 
nal exiſtence ; ſpace, ſay the followers of Dr Clarke, 
would then exiſt likewiſe without bounds or limits. 
But we deſire to know of theſe gentlemen what ſort 
of a being this ſpace is. It certainly is not ſubfance ; 
neither is it a property; for we have ſcen that the very 
notions of it, which lead men to ſuppole its exiitence 
neceſſary, render it impoſſible to be a property of the 
ſeli-exittert Being, Is it then nothing? It “ is in one 
tenie® ; 
thing potentially ; ior it has the capacity of receiving 
body whenever it ſhall exiit. It is not, and cannot, 
become any thing itſelf, nor bath it any actual exiſt- 
ence; but it is that without which nothing corporeal 
cou'd exiſt.” For this reaſon it was that Democritus 
and Epicurus rade ipace one of the principles of na- 
ture; and for the ſame reatun Ariltoile has made pri- 
waiion one of his three principles of natural things, 


 wiailer and form being the other two. But though the 


it is nothing au exiſting; but it is ſome- 


„ Part 11, 
privation of one form be doubtleſs neceſſary before of Space 
matter can receive another (for a piece of wax or clay an it; 
cannot receive the form of a globe before it loſe the Modes, 
for m ot a ſquare), yet Ariſtotle never dreamed that 
the privation of the ſquare was any property of the 
globe, or that prevation itſelf was to be reckoned a real 
being. On the contrary, he expreſsly calls it 2» wy en, 
or the no being. In this way, if we pleaſe, we may 
conſider ſpace,. and call it the privation of fulniſs or of 
body. We have indeed a politive idea of it, as well as 
of ſilence, darkneſs, and other privations: but to argue 
from ſuch an idea of ſpace, that ſpace itſelf is ſome- 
thing real, ſeems altogether as good ſenſe as to ſay, 
that becauſe we have a different idea of darkneſs frum 
that of light, of filence from that of ſound, of the ab- 
fence ct any thing from that of its preſence ; therefore 
darkneſs, ſilence, abſence, mult be real things, and have 
as politive an exiitence as light, ſound, and Jody and 
to deny that we have any potitive idea, or, which is the 
very ſame thing, any idea at all, of the privations above- 
mentioned, will be to deny what is capable of the muſt 
complete proof (ſee nꝰ 19.), and to contradict com- 
mon ſenſe and daily experience. There are therefore 
ideas, and {imple ones too, which have nothing ad e- 
tra correſpondent to them; no proper idiatum, arche- 
type, or objective reality: and we do not ſee why the 
idea of ſpace may not be reckoned of that number. 
To ſay that ſpace muſt have exiſtence, becauſe it has 
ſome properties (for inſtance, penetrability, or the capa- 
city of receiving body), ſeemsſ to be the ſame thing + gee Notes 
as to urge that darkneſs mult be ſomething becauſe it on King's 
has the capacity of receiving tight ; filence the property Origin of 
of admitting found ; and abſence the property of being p75, _ 
ſupplied by preſence. 'To reaſon in this manner is to «= ng 
align abſolute negations ; and ſuch as, in the ſame the ideas 
way, may be applied to nothing, and then call them Space, &c. 
we propertics ; and ſo infer that the chimera, thus 
cloathed with them, muſt needs be ſomething. 18 
NS ; | 3 
But it is ſaid, that as we cannot conceive ſpace to Space no- 
be annihilated, it muſt be ſome real thing of eternal thing but 
and neceſſary exiſtence. If this argument had not the poſfible 
been uſed by writers of great merit, and with the beſt exiftence of 
intention, we ſhould not have ſcrupled to call it the V. 
molt contemptible ſophiſm that ever diſgraced the page 
of philoſophy. Whatever now has an adual exiſtence, 
muſt from eternity have tad a poſſible exiſtence in the 


. ideas of the Divine mind. Body, as an extended ſub- 


ſtance, has now an a&ual exiſtence ; and therefore it 
mult from eternity have had a peſible exiſtence in the 
ideas of the Divine mind: but the phie exiſtence of 
body is all that we can conceive by ſpace ; and there- 
fore this argument, upon which ſo much ſtreſs has 
been laid, amounts to nothing more, than that what 
has from cternity been poſlible, can at no period have 
been impoſſible. It is evident that the capacity or po- 
tentiality ct every thing exiſting muſt have been from 
eternicy 3 but is capacity or potentiality a real being? 
All the men and women who ſhall ſucceed the preſent 
generation to the end of time, have at this moment 
a poſſibility of exiſtence, nor can that poſſibility be 
conceived as an impoliibility ; but is it therefore any 
thing actually exiſting either as a ſubſtance or a qua- 


litx - | 


It has been urged, that ſpace muſt be ſomething 
more than the mere abſence of matter; becauſe if no- 


thing 
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thing be between bodies, ſuch as the walls of a room, 
they muſt neceſſar ly touch. But ſurely it is not /elf- 
evident that bodies mult neceſſarily touch if nothing be 
between them; nor of the truth of this propoſition 
can any thing like a proof be brought. It is indeed 
intuitively certain, that “things, when they are in 
contact, have nothing between them; and hence it 
has been rafhly inferred, that things, when they have 
nothing between them, are in contact; but this is an 
illegitimate converſion of the propoſition. Every lo- 


| 5 knows, that to convert a propoſition, is to infer 
from it another whoſe /ubje# is the predicate, and whoſe 


predicate is the ſubjef, of the propoſition to be convert- 


ed: but we are taught by Ariſtotle and by common 


ſenſe, that an uni verſal affirmative can be converted 
only into a particular affirmative. ' Things, when they 
are in contact, have nothing between them,” is an uni- 
verſal affirmative propoſition ; and therefore it can be 
converted. only into the following particular affirmative : 
« Syme things, when they have nothing between them, 
are in contact; a propoſition which by no means in- 


eludes in it the contact of the walls of an empty room. 


The reaſon why the walls of an empty room do not 
touch, is that they are diſant; but is diffance, in che 
abſtract, any thing really exiſting? Two individuals 
differ, or there is a difference between them; but is 
difference itſelf any real external thing ? Bodies are long, 
broad, thick, heavy; but are length, breadth, denſity, 


weight, properly any thing? Have they any real ſepa- 


rate archetypes or external idiata? Or can they exiſt 
but in ſome ſubſtance? "Rs 


3 The reaſen why ſo many philoſophers have conſi- 
ety ed. dered ſpace as a real external thing, ſeems to be this: 


to the ſup- Every bodily ſubſtance is extended; but ſpace is con- 


poſition, 
that ſpace 
is areal 
thing, 


ceived to be that which contains body, and therefore 
to ſpace we likewiſe attribute extenſion. 
is a quality which can have no exiſtence but as united 
with other qualities in ſome ſubſtance; and it is that 
of which, abſtracted from all ſubſtances, we can, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, form no idea. We underſtand the 
meaning of the word, however, and can reaſon about 
that which it denotes, without regarding the particu- 
lar ſubſtance in which extenſion may inhere ; juſt as 


we can reaſon abeut whiteneſs without regarding any 


one white object, though it is ſelf-evident that white- 
neſs, abſtracted from all objects, cannot figure in the 
mind as an idea. Qualities conſidered in this manner 
are general and relative notions, the objects of pure in- 
tellect, which make no appearance in the imagination, 
and are far leſs, if poſſible, to be perceived by ſenſe: 


but it is extremely painful to the mind to dwell upon 


ſuch notions; and therefore the ever. active fancy is 
always ready to furniſh them with imaginary /ub/trata, 
and to make that which was a general and inviſible no- 
tion be conceived as a particular ideal objet. In the 
caſe of extenſion this is the more eafily done, that the 
notion which we have of a real ſubſtratum or ſubſtance, 
the ſupport of real qualities, is obſcure and relative, 
being the notion of ſomething we know not what. 
Now, by leaving, if we can, ſolidity and figure out of 
our conception, and joining the notion of ſomething 
with the notion of extenſion, we have at once the ima- 
ginary ſubſtratum of an imaginary quality, or the general 
notion of extenſion particulariſed in an imaginary ſub- 


x; and this ſubje& we call /pace, vainly fancying 


Extenſion - 


LL „ 
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that it has a real external and independent exiſtence, Of Spæce 


Whether this be not all that can be ſaid of ſpace, and 
whether it be not abſurd to talk of its having any real 
properties, every man will judge for himſelf, by reflect- 
ing upon his own ideas and the manner in which they 
are acquired. We ourſelves have no doubt about the 
matter. We conſider pure ſpace as a mere notion re- 
lative to the exiſtence of corporeal ſubſtance, as no- 
thing more than the abſence of body, where body is 
poſſible; and we think the uſual diſtinction between 
abſolute and relative ſpace, if taken as real, the groſſeſt 
abſurdity. We do not, however, pretend to dictate 
to others; but recommend it to every man to throw 
away all reſpect for great names, to look attentively 
into his own thoughts, and on this as on all metaphy- 
fical ſubjects to judge tor himſelf, 


and its 


Jodes. 
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Having ſaid ſo much of ſpace in general, we need place, what 


not waſte much time upon its modes. 
mode of ſpace, after conſidering it with reſ;;e&t to the 
three dimenſions of body, which now demands cur at- 


tention, is that which we call place. As in the ſimplet 


mode of ſpace we conſider the relation of diſtance be- 
tween any two bodies or points; ſ», in our idea of 
place, we conſider the relation of diltance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points, which, being con- 
ſidered as at reſt, keep the ſame diſtance one from 
another. Thus, when we find any thing at the ſame 
diſtance now at which it was yeſterday from two or 
more points with which it was then compared, and 


which have not ſince the compariſon was made changed 


their diſtance or poſition with reſpe& to each other, 


we ſay that the thing hath kept its place, or is in the 
fame place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered irs diſtance 
from either of thoſe points, we then ſay that it hath 
changed its place.. : 

From this view of the nature of place, we need 
not obſerve that it is a mere relation; but it may be 
worth while to advert to this circumſtance, that a 
thing may without falſehood be ſaid to have continued 
in the ſame place, and at the ſame time to have changed 
its place, according to the different objects with which 
it is compared. Thus, if two perſons find a company 
of cheſs-men ſtanding each upon the ſame ſquare of 
the cheſs-board where they left them, the one may 
with truth affirm that they are all in the ſame place, or 
unmoved; and the other may with equal truth affirm 
that they have all changed p/ace. 
ders the men only with reſpec to their diſtances from 


the ſeveral parts of the cheſs-board, which have kept 


the ſame diſtance and poſition with reſpect to one ano- 
ther. The latter muſt conſider the men with reſpect 
to their diſtance from ſomething elfe : and finding that 
the cheſs-board, with every thing upon it, has been 
removed, we ſhall ſuppoſe from one room to another, 
he cannot but ſay that the cheſs-men have changed 
their place with reſpect to the feveral parts of the 
room in which he formerly ſaw them. 

This modification of diſtance, however, which we 
call place, being made by men for their common uſe, 
that by it they may defign the particular poſition of 
objects where they have ogeaſion for ſuch deſignation, 
they determine this place by reference to ſuch adjacent 
_ as beſt ſerve their preſent purpoſe, without re- 


garding other things which, for a different purpoſe,. 


would better determine the place of the ſame object. 
Thus. 


The former cenſi- 


Indeed the only it is. 


r 
5 


| 
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Of ſpace Thus in the chels. board, the uſe of the deſignation of 
and is he place of each cheſs-man being determined only with- 
in that chequered piece of wood, it would croſs that 
purpoſe to meaſure it by any thing elſe : but when 
theſe very cheſs-men are put up in a box, if any one 
ſhould aſk where the black king is, it would be proper 
to determine the place by reference to ſomething elle 
than the cheſs-board ; ſuch as the parts of the room 
or cloſet which contain the box. | 
That our idea of place is. nothing but 


186 


The uni- ſuch a rela- 


verſe has tive poſition of things as we have mentioned, will be 


no place. readily admitted, when it is conſidered that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerſe. Every part 
of the univerſe has place; becauſe it may be compared 
with reſpect to its diſtance from other parts ſuppoſed 
to be fixed. Thus the earth and every planet of our 
ſyſtem has a place which may be determined by aſcer- 
taining its diſtance from the ſun and from the orbits 
of the other planets ;'and the place of the ſyſtem it- 
ſelf may be aſcertained by comparing it with two or 
more fixed ſtars : but all the fyſtems taken as ene whole 
can have no place; becauſe there is nothing elſe to 
which the diſtance and poſition of that whole can be 
referred. It is indeed true, that the word place is ſome- 
times uſed, we think improperly, to denote that ſpace 
or portion of ſpace which any particular body occu- 
pies; and in this ſenſe, no doubt, the univerſe has 
place, as well as the earth or ſolar ſyſtem : but to 
talk of the place of the univerſe in the other and pro- 
per ſenſe of the word, is the groſſeſt nonſenſe. 


Cray, V. Of Morton. . 


1 Mozilirv, or a capacity of being moved, is eſſen- 
2 tial to every corporeal ſubſtance; and by actual mo- 


to every tion are all the operations of nature performed. Mo- 
corporeal tion, therefore, if it may be called an edjun# of body, 
ſubſtance, is certainly the moſt important of all its adjuncts; and 
„ to aſcertain its nature and origin demands the cloſeſt 
3 attention of the metaphyſician, as well as of the me- 
chanic and aſtronomer. With the /aws of motion, as 

diſcovered by experience, we have at preſent no con- 

cern ; they are explained and fully eftabliſhed in other 

articles of this work (ſee Mechanics, Moriox, &c.). 
The principal queſtions which we have to confider are, 
% What is motion? and, By what power is it carried 

- on "es 7 , ' 
For an anſwer to the firſt of 'theſe queſtions, the 
modern metapbyſician refers every man to his own 
ſenſes ; becauſe, in his apprehenſion, the word mo- 
tion denotes a ſimple idea which cannot be defined, 
Among the ancients, the Peripatetics were of a diffe- 
rent opinion; and Ariſtotle, whoſe love of dialectic 
made him define every thing, has attempted to give 
two delimitions of mation. As forme learned men are 
at preſent labouring to revive this ſyſtem, we fhall, 

out of reſpect to them, mention thoſe definitions, 

and make upon them ſuch remarks as to us appear 

183 Proper. . 1 

The Peri. The author of Ancient Metaphyſics having obſerved, 
patetic defi- that both nature and art propoſe ſome end in all their 
nitious of operations; that when the end is obtained, the thing 
notion operated upon is in a ſlate of perfection or comple. 
tion; and that in the operations of both nature and 

art there is a progreſs, and by conſequence a change, 

| 2 


from one thing to another; adds, that this change is 
motion, Motion, therefore, according to him, is a 
change or progreſs to the end propoſed, or to that 
ſtate of perfection or completion which Ariſtotle calls 
e766... It is not enough, however, that we know 
to what the change or progreſs is made: to have an 
adequate idea of motion, we muſt likewiſe know from 
what it proceeds. Now it is evident that every thing 
exiſting, whether by nature or art, was, before it ex- 


iſted, poſſible to exiſt ; and therefore, adds the ſame 


author, things do in ſome ſort exiſt even before they 
exiſt, This former kind of exiſtence is ſaid by Ari- 


ſtotle to be w wap, that is, in power or capacity. In 


this way, plants exiſt in their ſeeds ; animals in the 
embryo ; works of art in the idea of the artiſts and 
the materials of which they are made; and, in 
ral, every thing in the cauſes which produce it. 

this power or capacity there is a progreſs to energy or 
actual exiſtence; ſo that we are now able to anſwer 
the queſtion, * /rom what, and to what, motion is a 


change? for it is univerſally true of all mation, that 


it is a change from capacity to energy. 

Having thus diſcoyered that mation lies betwixt 
capacity and energy, it is evident (he ſays) that it muſt 
have a connection with each of them: and from this 
double connection Ariſtotle has given us two definitions 
of it ; one of them taken from the energy, or end to 
which it tends ; the other from the capacity trom which 
it begins. 
era, arr Or imperfect energy; the Other is e 
Tov 8 Jura 1 87 Iuvamusi 1 which may be tranſlated thus, 
The perfection of what is in capacity, conſidered merely as 


in capacity. The meaning of the laſt words is, that 
Nothing is conſidered in the thing that is moved. but 


merely its capacity; ſo that motion is the perfection 
of that capacity, but not of the thing itſelf. It is 
ſomething more (adds the learned author) than mere 
capacity; tor it is capacity exerted, which when it has 
attained its end, ſo that the thing has arrived at that 
ſtate to which it is deſtined by nature or art, ceaſes, 
and the thing begins to exiſt w34e, or afually.” 

By all the admirers of Ariſtotle, this latter defini- 
tion has been preferred to the former; for what rea- 
ſon, it is difficult to ſay, They both involve in the 
thickeſt obſcurity that which, viewed through the 
ſenſes, is very eaſily underſtood ; and on this, as on 
many other occaſions, Ariſtotle was .certainly guilty 
of darkening counſel by words without knowledge. 
The author, whoſe comment on this wonderful defini- 
tion we have faithfully abridged, admits that it is not 
intelligible till we know what change and progreſs are; 
but is it poſſible to conceive any change to take place 
in bodily ſubſtances without motion? or, if we were 
called upon to explain what progreſs is, could we do 
it better than by ſaying that it is motion from ſome- 


thing 10 ſomething ? It is likewiſe very obvious, that 


before we can have an adequate idea of motion, we 
mult, according to this definition, know perfectly 
what the words capacity, energy, and perfection denote; 
and yet nothing can be more true than that perfection 
denotes a complex conception, which may be eaſily 
defined by reſolving it into the ſimple ideas and no- 
tions of which it is compounded, whilſt motion is ſuſ- 
ceptible of no ſuch reſolution. The perfection of a 
knife is compounded of the temper of the ſteel r 

the 


* | 
rom 


The firſt is expreſſed in two words, viz. 


unintelli- 
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tion. 


the ſharpneſs of the edge: the perfectioa of a ſyſtem 
of philoſophy conſiſts of the importance of the ſub- 
jects treated, the ſtrength of the author's arguments, 
and the perſpicuity of his ſtyle and manner; but of 
what is the motion of a ball, or an atom, or any thing 
elſe, compounded? We are aware that to this queſtion 
the modern Peripatetics will reply, that it is not the 
motion of a ball, or an atom, or any one thing, that 
their maſter has ſo learnedly defined, but motion ab- 
ſtrated from all individuals, and made an object of 


| og intellect; and they will likewiſe affirm, that by 
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The Peri- 
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he word perfection uſed in the definition, he does not 
mean any one kind of perfection as adapted to any par- 
ticular object or end, but perfection abſtracted from 
all objeds and all ends. The perfection of nothing and 
the motion of nothing, for ſuch ſurely are that motion 
and that perfection which are abſtracted from all ob- 
jcch and ends, are ſtrange expreſſions. To us they 
convey no meaning; and we have reaſon to think that 
they are equally unintelligible to men of greater acute- 
neſs (o). In a word, motion muſt be ſeen or felt; for 
it cannot be defined. To call it the ad of changing 
place, or a paſoge from one place to another, gives no in- 
formation; for change and paſſage cannot be conceived 
without previouſly conceiving motion (v). 

The Peripatetics having idly attempted to define mo- 
tion, proceed next to divide it into four kinds or claſ- 
ſes. This diviſion was by the father of the ſchool 
pretended to be made ſrom the effects which it pro- 
duces, and was faid by him to belong to three cate- 
gories, viz, quality, quantity, and wvhere (ſee CaTEGo- 
RY). 
2 to place, which falls under the category laſt men- 
tioned ; the ſecond is alter ation, by which the quality 
of any thing is changed, the ſubſtance remaining the 
ſame. This belongs to the category of qua-ity. The 
third is increaſe, and the fourth diminution, both be- 
longing to the category of quantity. The ancient 

Vor. XI. | 


ua. 


The firſt kind is that well known motion from 
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atomilts; and all the modern metaphyſicians of emi- 
nence, have with great propriety rejected this diviſion 
as being nothing but a collection of abſurd diſtinctions 
where there is in nature no-difference. It has been 
already ſhown, that body has no other real qualities 
than ſolidity, extenſion, and figure : but of theſe the 
firſt cannot be altered without deſtroying the ſubſtance ; 
for every thing which is material is equally ſolid. The 
extenſion of a body may indeed be enlarged, and its 
figure may be altered, while the ſubſtance remains the 
ſame ; but that alteration can be made only by moving 
from their places the ſolid atoms of which the body i- 
compoſed. Ariſtotle's ſecond kind of motion tliere- 
fore differs not ſrom the firſt ; nor do the third and 
fourth differ from theſe two. For a body cannot be 
mcreaſed without acquiring new matter, nor diminiſh- 
ed without loſing ſome of the matter of which it was 
originally compo'ed : but matter can neither be added 
nor taken away without motion from place to place ; 
for. there is now no creation 4% n»vo ; and we have no 
reaſon to imagine that, ſince the original creation, a 
ſingle atom has been ever annihilated. It is therefore 
paſt diſpute, that local motion 1s the only motion con- 
ceivable ; and indeed, as far as we are capable of judg- 
ing from what we know of body, it is the only motion 

poſſible. | = 
This has given riſe to a queſtion which has been 
debated among modern philoſophers, though, as far 
as we know, it was never agitated among the an- 
cients, viz. ** Whether if there were but one ſolid 
body exiſting, that body could poſſibly be moved.” 
Biſhop Berkeley ſeems to be of opinion that it could 
not; becauſe no motion can be conceived but what 
has a direction towards ſome place, and the relation of 
place neceſſarily ſuppoſes the exiſtence of two or more 
bodies. Were all bodies, therefore, annihilated ex- 
cept one globe, it would be impoſſible { he thinks) to 
conceive that globe in motion (q. With reſpect to 
4A the 


— 
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(o) ©« Nune dicendum de natura motus. Atque is quidem, cum ſenſibus clare percipiatur, non tam natu- 


ra ſua, quam doctis philoſophorum commentis obſcuratus eſt. 


mole corporea, ſpatio et tempore. 


Motus nunquam in ſenſus noſtros incurrit ſine 


Sunt tamen qui motum, tanquam ideam quandam ſimplicem et abſtractam, 


atque ab omnibus aliis rebus ſejundtam, contemplari ſtudent. Verum idea illa tenuiſſima et ſubtiliſſima ie 
aciem eludit : id quod quilibet ſecum meditando experiri poteſt. Hine naſcuntur magnœ difficultates de natu- 
ra motus, et definitiones, ipſa re quam illuſtrare debent longe obſcuriores. Hujuſmodi ſunt definitiones illæ 
Ariſtotelis et ſcholaſticorum, qui motum dicunt eſſe atum mobilis quatenus eft mobi e, vel, atum entis in poten't2 
guatenuſ in potentia. Hujuſmodi etiam eſt illud viri inter recentiores celebris, qui aſſerit nibil in motu «> reale 
preter momentaneum illud quod in vi ad mutationem nitente conflitui debet. . Porro conſtat, horum et ſimilium defini— 
tionum auctores in animo habuiſſe abſtractam motus naturam, ſecluſa omni temporis et ſpatii conſideratione, 
explicare: ſed qua ratione abſtracta illa motus quinteſſentia (ut ita dicam) intelligi poſſit non video.“ 

1 I | Berkeley de Motu. 

(er) © Multi etiam per tranſitum motum definiunt, obliti ſcilicet tranſitum ipſum fine motu intelligi non 
poſſe, et per motum definiri opportere : Veriſſimum adeo eft definitiones, ſicut nonnullis rebus lucem, ita 
vieiſſim aliis tenebras affere. Et profecto, quaſcumque res ſenſu percipimus, eas clariores aut notiores de- 
finiendo efficere vix quiſquam potuerit. Cujus rei vana pe allecti res fac'les diffcillimas reddiderunt philoio- 
phi, menteſque ſuas difficultatibus, quas ut plurimum ipſi peperiſſent, implicavere.“ Id. ibid. 

(Y Having proved that place, in the proper ſenſe of the word, is merely relative, and affirmed that all - 
tion is relative [kewiſe, the Biſhop proceeds thus: Veruntamen ut hoc clarius appareat, animadvertendum 
eſt, motum nullum intelligi poſſe fine determinatione aliqua ſeu directione, quæ quidem intelligi nequit, niſi 
præter corpus motum, noſtrum etiam corpus, aut aliud aliquid, ſimul intelligatur exiſtere. Nam ſurſum, 
deorſum, ſiniſtrorſum, dextrorſum, omneſque plagæ et regiones in relatione aliqua fundantur, et neceſſario cor- 
pus a moto diverſum connotant et ſupponunt. Adeo ut, fi, reliquis corporibus in nihilum redactis, globus, 
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exempli gratia, unicus exiſtere ſupponatur; in illo motus nullus concipi poſſit : uſque adeo neceſſe 5 ut 
| Stur 
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Of Mo- the origin of our ideas of motion, his reaſoning appears 
vnanſwerable; but we do not perceive how it con- 


cludes againſt the poſſibility of motion itſelf as exiſt- 
ing in a lingle body. It has been already ſhown in 
the chapter of ſimple apprehenſion and conception, that 
though nothing can be conceived which may not poſ- 
ſibly exilt, yet many things may be poſſible which we 
have not faculties or means to conceive. 
ſent inſtance, were this ſolitary globe animated as our 
bodies are, were it endowed with all eur ſenſes and 


mental powers, it certainly would not acquire any idea 


of motion though impelled by the greateſt force, The 
reaſon is obvious; it would have no objects with Which 
to compare its place and ſituation. at different periods 
of time; and the experience of a ſhip at ſea in calm 
weather, affords ſufficient proof that motion which is 
equable cannot be perceived by any other means than 


by ſuch a compariſon, When the waves ſwell and 
the ſip pitches, it is indeed impoſlible that thoſe 
who are on board ſhould: not perceive that they are 


actually in motion; but even this perception ariſes from 


comparing their poſition with that of the waves riſing 
and falling around them: whereas in the regions of emp- 


ty ſpace the animated globe could compare its poſition. 


with nothing ; and therefore, whether impelled by 


equal or unequal forces, it could never acquire the idea 


of motion. It may perhaps be thought, that if this 
ſolitary globe were a ſe/-moving animal, it might ac- 


quire the idea of motion by inferring its exiſtence from 
But how, we would 


the energy which produced it. 
alk, could an animal in ſuch circumſtances be /e/f-mo- 
ving ? Motion is the effect of ſome cauſe; and it has 
been already ſhown ( ſee n* 118. of this article), that 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that any being can be 
the real and primary cauſe of any effet which that be- 
ing can neither conceive nor will : but as motion can 
be perceived only by the ſenſes, a ſolitary animal could 
have no idea of motion previous to its own exertions z 
and therefore could neither conceive, nor will, an exer- 
tion to produce it. Let us, however, ſuppoſe, thar 
without any end in view it might ſpontaneouſly exert 
;tſelf in ſuch a manner as would produce ſenſible mo- 
tion, were it ſurrounded with other corporeal objects; 
Aill we may venture to affirm, that ſo long as it ſhould 
remain in abſolute ſolitude, the being itſelf would ac- 
quire no idea of motion. It would indeed be conſcious 
of the mental energy, but it could not infer the exiſtence 
ot motion as a conſequence of that energy; for the idea 
ef motion can be acquired only by ſenſe, and by the 
t1ppoſition there are no objects from which the ſenſes 
of this ſpherical animal could receive thoſe impreſſions, 


without which there can be no perception,, and of 


courſe no ideas. | 


—— 


In the pre- 


Let us now ſuppoſe, that, while this animated globe 
is under the influe:ce either. of external impulſe or its 
own ſpontaneous energy, other bodies are ſuddenly 
brought into exillence: would it then acquire the idea 
of motion ? It certainly would, from perceiving its 
own change of place with reſpect to thofe bodies; 
and though at firſt it would not perhaps be able to 
determine whether itſelf or the bodies around it were 
moving, yet a little experience would decide this que- 
ſtion likewiſe, and convince it that the motion was 
the effect either of its own mental energy, or that ex- 
ternal impulſe Which it had felt before the other bo. 
dies were preſented to its view. But it is obvious, 
that the creation of new bodies at a: diſtance, can 
make no real alteration in the ſtate of a body which 
had exiſted before them: and therefore, as this ani- 
mated: globe would nom perceive itſelf to be moving, 
we may infer with the utmoſt certainty, that it vas 
moving before; and that the motion of a ſingle body, 
though not perceivable by the ſenſes, might poſſibly be 
produced in empty ſpace. 


| + „ 
Having thus ſeen that a ſingle body is capable of Whether 

motion in empty ſpace, the next queſtion that occurs 3 
wou e 
poſſible in 
ſpace abſo- 
Jutely (ll? 


on this ſubje& is, Whether it would be poſſible to 
move a body in ſpace that is abſolutely full? Such 
are the terms in which this queſtion is uſually put; 
and by being thus exprefled, it has given riſe to the 
diſpute among natural philoſophers about the exiſtence 
of a vacuum. Perhaps the diſpute might have been 
avoided had the queſtion been more accurately ſtated. 
For inſtance, had it been aſked; Whether motion would 
be poſlible, could. matter be ſuppoſed abſolutely in- 
finite without any the leaſt interſtice or vacuity among, 
its ſolid parts? we apprehend that every reflecting 
man would have anſwered' in the negative. At any 
rate, the queſtion ought to be thus ſtated. in meta- 
phyſics; becauſe we . ſeen that ſpace, though a 
poſitive term, denotes nothing really exiſting. Now it 


being of the very eſſence of every ſolid ſubſtance to ex- 


clude from the place which it occupies every other ſolid 
ſubſtance, it follows undeniably, that not one particle 
of an infinite ſolid. could be moved from its place 
without the previous annihilation of another particle 
of equal extent; but that annihilation would deſtroy 
the infinity. Were matter extended to any degree 
{:/s than infinity, the motion of its parts would un- 
doubtedly be poſſible, becauſe a ſufficient force could 
ſeparate thoſe parts and introduce among them va- 
cuities of any extent ; but without vacuities capable- 
of containing the body. to be moved, it is obvious 
that no force whatever could produce motion. This 
being the caſe it follows, that however far we ſup- 
pole the material univerſe extended, there mult be 


vacuities- 


KK» 


detur aliud corpus, cujus ſitu motus deter minari intelligatur. Hujus ſententiæ veritas clariſſimma elucebit, mo- 


do corporum omnium tam noſtri quam aliorum, præter globum iſtum unicum, annihilationem. recte ſuppo- 


ſuerimus | 


«© Concipiantur porro duo globi, et præterea nihil corporeum exiſtere. Concipiantur deinde vires, quo- 
modunque applicari: quidquid tandem per applicationem virium intelligamus, motus circularis duorum 
globorum circa commune centrum nequit per imaginationem concipi. Supponamus deinde cœlum fixarum 
erearr: ſubito ex concepto appulſu globorum ad diverias coli iſtius partes motus concipietur. Scilicet cum 
r.otus natura ſua fit relativus, concipi non potuit priuſquam darentur corpora. correlata. Quemadmodum 


nec ulla relatio alia ſine correlatis concipi. poteſt.“ 
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of Mo- vacuities in it ſufficient 'to permit the mation of the 


the next queſtion to be determined is, What can in 
vucuo operate upon ſuch immenſe bodies, ſo as to pro- 

194 duce a regular and continued motion ? 
bodies e- That all bodies are equally capable of motion or 
qually in- reſt, has by natural philoſophers been as completely 
on” and and experience. It is indeed a fact obvious to the 
maoſt ſuperficial obſerver; for if either of theſe ſtates 
were eſſential to matter, the other would be abſolnte- 
ly impoſſible. If reſt were eſſential, nothing could be 


reft, but every the minuteſt atom would have a mo- 
tion of its own, which is contrary to univerſal experi- 
ence. With reſpe& to motion and reſt, matter is 
wholly paſſive. No man ever perceived a body ina- 
nimated begin to move, or when in motion ſtop with- 
out reſiſtance. A billiard ball laid at reſt on the 
ſmootheſt ſurface, would continue at reſt to the end 
of time, unleſs moved by ſome force extrinſic to itſelf. 
If ſach a ball were ſtruck by another ball, it would 
indeed be moved with a velocity proportioned to the 
impetus with which it was ſtruck ; but the impelling 
ball would loſe as much of its own motion as was 
communicated to that upon which the impulſe was 
made. It is evident, therefore, that in this mſtance 
there is no beginning of motion, but only the communi- 
cation -of motion trom one body to another; and we 
may {till atk, Where had the motion its origin? It the 
impelling ball was thrown from the hand of a man, 
or ſtruck with a racket, it is plain that by a volition 
of the man's mind the motion was firſt given to his 
oven arm, whence it proceeded through the racket 
{from one ball to another ; ſo that the ball, racket, and 
arm, were mere inſtruments, and the mind of the man 
the only agent or firit mover. That motien can be 
_ begun by any being which is not poſſeſſed of life, con- 
ſciouſneſs, and will, or what is analogous to theſe, is 
to us altogether mconceivable. Mere matter or ina- 
ni mated body can operate upon body only by impulſe : 
but impulſe, though from the poverty of language we 
are ſometimes obliged to talk of its agency, is itſelf 
merely an effect; for it is nothing more than the con- 
tact of two bodies, of which one at leaſt is in motion. 
An infinite ſeries of effects without a cauſe is the 
groſſeſt abſurdity ; and therefore motion cannot have 
been , communicated from <ternity by the impulſe of 


but by the energy of mind, it is generally believed Motion 


to move in a ſtraight line for ever. The only reaſon g..:.; 
different to proved as any thing can be proved by obſervation . 


moved; if motion were eſſential, nothing could be at 
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duced by a being who acts in a manner analogous to Of Mo- 


tion. planets and all the other heavenly bodies, which we the energies of the human will. | tion. 
\—— plainly perceive to revolye round a centre; and if ſro, But though motion could not have been begun bog 


that it might be continued by the mere paſſivity of produced 
body; and it is a law of the Newtonian philoſophy, by impulſc 


that a body projected in empty ſpace would continue ©? ap 


which can be aſſigned for this law is, that ſince body line. 1 

continues to move at all after the impetus of projec- 

tion has ceaſed, it could not of itſelf ceaſe to move 

without becoming active; becauſe as much force is 

required to ſtop a body in motion as to communicate 

motion to the ſame body at reſt. Many objections 

have been made to this argument, and to the law of 

which it is the foundation; but as we do not perceive 

their ſtrength, we ſhall not fill our page with a formal 

examination of them (x). If a ſingle body could ex- 

Ht and have motion communicated to it in vacuo by the 

force of projection, we are perſuaded, that from the 

very paſſivity of matter, that motion would never have 

an end ; but it is obvious that it could be moved only 

in a ſtraight line, for an impulſe can be given ia no 

other direction. 196 
The heavenly bodies, however, are not moved in The New- 

ſtraight lines, but in curves round a centre; and there- tonian doc- 


fore their motion cannot have been originally com- PE. 


municated merely by an impreſſed force of projection. . 


This is admitted by all philoſophers, and therefore of the mo- 


the Newtomans ſuppoſe that the planets are moved tion of the , 


in elliptical orbits by the joint agency of two forces heaveniy 

acting in different directions. One of thele forces hodics. 

makes the planet tend directly to the centre about 

which it revolves; the other impels it to fly off in a 

tangent to the curve deſcribed. The former they call 

gravitation, which ſome of them have affirmed to be a 

property inherent in all matter; and the latter, which 

is a projectile force, they conlider as impreſſed ab ex- 

tra. by the joint agency of ſuch forces, duly propor- 

tioned to each other, Sir Iſaac Newton has demon- 

ſtrated, that the planets mult neceſſarily deſcribe ſuck 

orbits as by obſervation and experience they are found 

actually to deſcribe. But the queſtion with the meta- 

phyſician is, Whether ſuch forces be real? 97 
With reſpect to projection, there is no difficulty ; but Mutual at- 

that bodies ſhould mutually act upon each other at a traction a- 

diitance, and through an immenſe vacuum, ſeems at * Ae 

firſt light altogether impoſſible. If the planets are : 


3 res Ale bodies im- 
moved by the forces of gravitation and projection, poſlible, 


body upon body, but muſt have been originally pro- they mult neceſſary move in vacuo ; for the continual 
5 | | | 4 A2 reſiſtance 


— 
— — 


(a) By much the ſtrongeſt and beſt urged of theſe objections which we have ſeen, is made by Dr Horſely, 
a man equally learned in mathematics and in ancient and modern philoſophy. * I believe with the author 
of Ancient Metaphyſics (ſays he), that ſome active principle is neceilary for the continuance as well as for 
the beginning of motion. I know that many Newtonians will not allow this: I believe they are miſled, as I 
myſelt have formerly been miſled by the expreſſion a fate of motion. Motion is a change; a continuance of 
motion is a farther change; a farther change is a repeated effect; a repeated effect requires a repeating cauſe. 
State implies the contrary of change; and motion being change, a fate of motion is a contradiction in terms.“ 
See Ancient Metaphyſics, Vol. II. 

If our readers think this reaſoning concluſrve, they may be in the right; and in that caſe they will ſee the 
neceſſity of admitting, even for the continuance of rectilineal motion, the plaſtic nature, or ſomething equiva- 


lent to it, without which we have endeavoured to prove that the heavenly bodies could not revolve round their 
reſpective centres in elliptical curves. | | 
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reſiſtance of even the rareſt medium would in time 
overcome the force of the greateſt impetus : but if 
they move in vac.:0, how can they be attracted by the 
{un or by one another? It is a elf evident truth, that 
nothing can act but where it is preſent, either imme- 
diately or mediately; becauſe every thing which ope- 


rates upon another, mult perform that operation either 


by its own immediate agency or by means of ſome in- 
ſtrument. The ſun and planets are not in contact; 
nor, if the motion of theſe bodies be in vacuo, can any 
ching material paſs as an inſtrument from the one to 
the other. We know indeed by experience, that every 
particle of unorganiſed matter within our reach has a 
tendency to move towards the centre of the earth; 
and we are intuitively certain, that ſuch a tendency 
muſt have ſome cauſe : but when we infer that cauſe 
to be a power of attraction inherent in all matter, 


Part Il. 


that the heavenly bodies are moved in elliptical orbits Of Mo- 


by means of two forces originally impreſſed upon each 


tion, 


planet impelling it in different directions at the ſame 


time, 
centre of the ſun be of the ſame kind with that of 
heavy bodies towards the centre of the earth (and if 


there be ſuch a tendency at all, we have no reaſon to 
ſuppole it different), it cannot poſlibly be the effect of 


impulſe. A body.impelled or projected in vacuo would 


continue to be moved with an equable velocity, nei- 


ther accelerated nor retarded as it approached the ob- 
ject towards which it was directed; but the velocity 
of a body tending towards the centre of the earth is 
continually accelerated : and as we cannot doubt but 
that the ſame thing takes place in the motion of a 
body tending towards the centre of the ſun, that mo- 
tion cannot be the effect of impulſe or projection. 


But if the tendency of the planets towards the 


7 

Some of the Newtonians therefore have ſuppoſed, Nor . 
That all kinds of attraction conſiſt in fine imper- agency of 
ceptible particles or inviſible effluvia, which proceed 20 watc- 


which mutually acts upon bodies at a diſtance, draw- - 
ing them towards each other, we talk a language which 
is perfectly unintelligible (s). Nay more, we may 


venture to affirm that ſuch an inference is contrary to rial fluid, 
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fa&. The particles of every elaſtic fluid fly from each 
other; the flame of a fire darts uþwards with a velo- 
city for which the weight of the cireumambient air 


cannot account; and the motion of the particles of a 


plant when growing, is ſo far from tending toward 
the centre of the earth, that when a flowerpot is in- 
verted, every vegetable in it, as ſoon as it 1s arrived at 
a ſufficient length, bends itſelf over the fide of the 
pot, and grows with its top in the natural poſition. * 
Senſible of the force of theſe arguments againſt the 


from every point in the ſurface of the attracting body, 
in all right-lined directions every way; which in their 


progreſs lighting on other bodies, urge and ſolicit them 


towards the ſuperior attracting body; and therefore 


(ſay they) the force or intenſity of the attracting 


power in general muſt always decreaſe as the ſquares 
of the diſtances increaſe.” The inference is fairly drawn 
from the fact, provide the fact itſelf were real or poſ- 


ſible: but it is obvious, that if fine imperceptible par- 


ticles or inviſible effluvia were thus iſſued from every 
point in the ſurface of the ſun, che earth and other 


venly bo- poſſibility of an attractive power in matter which ope- 
dies cannot rates at a diſtance, other philoſophers have ſuppoſed 


planets could not move in vacuo; and therefore the 
projectile motion would in time be ſtopped by the reſiſt- 
| | 2 | ance 


be move 
by two for- 
Ces impreſ- ___ 5 
ied ab cx 
tra; 


„ 


— 2 - — 


(s) Since this article was finiſhed for the preſs, Profeſſor Stewart's Elements of the Philoſophy of the Human 
Mind have been given to the public; a work of which the merit is ſuch as to make it painful to us to differ 
in any important opinion from the ingenious author. We ſhall, however, claim the ſame liberty of diſſenting 
occalionally from him that he has claimed of diſſenting from Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, from 
whom he differs widely in thinking it as eaſy to conceive how bodies can a& upon each other at a diſtance, 
as how one body can communicate motion to another by impulſe. I allow (fays he, p. 79), that it is 
impoſlible to conceive in what manner one body acts upon another at a diſtance through a vacuum; but I 
cannot admit that it removes the difficulty to ſuppoſe, that the two bodies are in actual contact. That one 
body may be the efficient cauſe of the motion of another body placed at a diſtance from it, I do by no means 
afſert ; but only that we have as good reaſon to believe that this may be poſſible, as to believe that any one na- 
taral event is the efficient cauſe of another.“ | 

If by efficient cauſe be here meant the firſt and original cauſe of motion, we have the honour to agree with 
tie learned Profeſſor; for we are perſuaded that body inanimated is not, in this ſenſe of the word, the cauſe 
et motion either at hand or at a diſtance ; but if he mean (and we think he muſt, becauſe ſuch was the 
meaning of Newton, from whom he profeſſes to differ), that we can as eaſily conceive one body to be the in- 
itrumental cauſe of the motion of another from which it is diſtant, as we ean conceive it to communicate mo- 
tion by impulſe, we cannot help thinking him greatly miſtaken. We will not indeed affirm, with the writer 
whom he quotes, © that although the experiment had never been made, the communication of motion by 
impulſe might have been predicted by reaſoning d priori; becauſe we are not certain, that without ſome 
ſach experiment we thould ever have acquired adequate notions of the ſolidity of matter : But if all corporeal 
ſubſtances be allowed to be ſolid and poſſeſſed of that negative power to which philoſophers have given the 
name of vis inertie, we think it may be eaſily proved à priori, that a ſufficient impulſe of one hard body upon 
another mu communicate motion to that other; for when the vis inertiæ, by which alone the one body is kept 
m its place, is leſs than the vis impetus with which the other ruſhes to take poſſeſſion of that place, it is evi- 
dent that the former body muft give way to the latter, which it can do only by motion, otherwiſe the two 
bodies would occupy one and the ſame place, which is inconſiſtent with their ſolidity. But that a ſubſtance 
poſſeſſed of a wis inertiæ ſhould make another ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the ſame negative power quit a place to 
which itſelf has no zendency, is to us not only inconceivable, but apparently impoſſible, as implying a direct con- 
tradiction. | | 
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ance of this powerful medium. _ Beſides, is it not alto- 
gether inconceivable, nay impoſſible, that particles 
iſſuing from the ſun ſhould draw the planets towards 


that centre? would they not rather of neceſſity drive 


them to a. greater diſtance ? To ſay, that after they 
have reached the planets, they change their motion 
and return to the place whence they ſet cut, is to en- 
due them with the powers of intelligence and will, 
and to transform them from paſſive matter to active 


Theſe difficulties in the theories of attraction and 
impulſe have fet philoſophers upon 8 num- 
imſelf, 

who never conſidered gravitation as any thing more 


than an effect, conjectured that there might be a very 


ſubtle fluid or ether pervading all bodies, and produ- 
cing not only the motion of the planets, and th: fall 
of heavy bodies to the earth, but even the mecha- 
nical part of muſcular motion and ſenſation. O- 
thers (T) again have ſuppoſed fire, or light, or the 
electric fluid, to be the univerſal agent; and ſome 


few (v) have acknowledged, that nothing is ſufficient 


to produce the phenomena but the immediate agency 


With reſpe& to the interpoſition of any material 
fluid, whether ether, fire, light, or electricity, it is 
ſufficient to ſay that it does not remove any one dif- 
ficulty which encumbers the theory of innate attrac- 
tion. Alll theſe fluids are elaſtic ; and of courſe the 
particles of which they are compoſed are diſtant from 
each other. Whatever motion, therefore, we may 
ſuppoſe to be given to one particle or ſet of particles, 
the queſtion ſtill recurs. How is it communicated 
from them to others? If one body can act upon an- 


other at the diſtance of the ten-thouſandth part of an 


inch, we can perceive nothing to hinder its action 


from extending to the diſtance of ten thouſand milli- 


ons of miles. In the one caſe as well as the other, the 
body is acting where it is not preſent ; and if that be 
admitted to be poſſible, all our notions of action are 
fubverted, and it is vain to reaſon about the cauſe of 
any phenomenon in nature. 2 | 

This theory of the intermediate agency of a ſubtle 
fluid differs not eſſentially from the vortices of Des 
Cartes; which appeared ſo very abſurd to Cudworth, 
that with a boldneſs becoming a man of the firſt runs 
and learning, he rejected it, and adopted the pla 
ture of Plato, Ariſtotle, and other Greek philoſophers. 
That incomparable ſcholar obſerves, that matter be- 
ing purely paſſive, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 


the growth of vegetables, and even the formation of 


animal bodies, muſt be the effect either of the immedi- 


ate agency of God, or the agency of a plaſtic nature uſed 


as an inftrument by divine wiſdom. That they are 


not the effects of God's immediate agency he thinks 


obvious from ſeveral circumſtances. In the firſt place, 
they are performed ſlowly and by degrees, which is 
not ſuitable to our notions of the agency of almighty 
Power. Secondly, Many blunders are committed in 


IC na- 


the operations of nature, ſuch as the formation of 
monſters, &c, which could never be were things 
formed by the immediate hand of God. He is there- 
fore of opinion, that, after the creation of matter, God 
employed an inferior agent to give it motion and form, 
and to carry on all thoſe operations which have been 
continued in it ſince the beginning of the world. This 
agent he calls plaſtic nature; and conſiders it as a being 
incorporeal, which penetrates the moſt ſolid ſubſtance, 
and, in a manner which he pretends not to explain 
otherwiſe than by analogy, actuates the univerſe. He 
does not look upon it as a being endued with percep- 
tion, conſciouſneſs, or intelligence; but merely as an 
inſtrument which acts under divine wiſdom according 
to certain laws. He compares it to art embodied; 
and quoting from Ariſtotle, ſays, E- ww Tw Zvaw N bau 
TYING DfaOiwc ol Ty QUTH $T70141, If the art of th» ſbipævrig ht 
were in the timber itſelf, operatively and effetually, it <unuld 
there act juſt as nature doth. He calls it a certain lower 
life than the animal, which acts regularly and artifi- 
cially for ends of which it knows nothing. It may be, 
he ſays, either a lower faculty of ſome conſcious ſon], 
or elſe an inferior kind of life or ſoul by itſelf, but 
depending in either caſe upon a higher intellect. He 
is aware with what difficulty ſuch a principle will be 
admitted by thoſe philoſophers who have divided all 
being into ſuch as 1s extended and ſuch as is cogita- 
tive : but he thinks this diviſion improper. He would 
divide beings into thoſe which are ſolid and extended, 
and thoſe which have life or internal energy. Thoſe 
beings which have life or internal energy he would 
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again divide into ſuch as act with conſciouſneſs, and 


ſuch as act without it: the latter of which is this 
plaſtic life of nature. To prove that ſuch an inſtru- 
ment is poſſible, or that a being may be capable of 
operating for ends of which it knows nothing, he in- 
ſtances bees and other animals, who are impelled by 
inſtind to do many things neceſſary to their own pre- 


ſervation, without having the leaſt notion of the pur- 


poſe for which they work. 
ſerves, that there is an eſſential difference between rea» 
ſon and inſtinct, though they are both the attributes 


of mind or incorporeal ſubſtance: and that therefore, 


as we know of two kinds of mind differing ſo widely, 
there 1s nothing to hinder us from inferring a third, 
with powers differing as much from inſtin& as mſtin& 
differs from reaſon, Mankind are conſcious of their 
own operations, Ino for what purpoſe they generally 
act, and can by the power of reflection take a retroſpec- 
tive view of their actions and thoughts, making as it 
were the mind its own object. Brutes are conſcious of 
their own operations, but they are ignorant of the pur- 


poſes for which they operate, and altogether incapable of 


reflecting either upon their paſt conduct or paſt thoughts. 


Between their intellectual powers and thoſe of man, 


there is a much greater difference than there is be- 
tween them and a plaſtic nature, which acts as an in- 


ſtrument of divine wiſdom without any conſciouſneſs of 


its own operations. Ariſtotle, from whom principally 


The ſeveral followers of Mr Hutchinſon. 


(7 
(o) Cudworth, Berkeley, and the author of Ancient Metaphyſics. 


(See Ixsrixcr.) He ob- 


the 
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Of Mo- the learned author takes his notion of this plaſtic na- 


FRO Part ll 
ſophy.“ Now to this principle of vegetable life, with- of Me. 


tion, 


ture, compares it, with reſpect to the divine Wiſdom 
which directs and ſuperintends its operations, to a 
mere builder or mechanic working under an architect, 
ſor the purpoſe of which the e. himſelf knows 
nothing. The words of the Stagyrite are: Tove-apx:- 


Ter TOvar Te): thao! TIMIWTIpOUC Rats MANNGY ,' D,] 


u y $100TEYVA7, Kat COQWTEfOUE br Tae ITIQC TWY TOL0UMENG 
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be deſtitute of conſciouſneſs and perception, the learn. 
ed author obſerves, that there is no reaſon to think that 
the ſouls of men in ſound ſleep, lethargies, or apo- 


plexies, are conſcious of any thing; and ſtill leſs, if poſ- 


{ible, to ſuppoſe that the ſouls of embryos in the womb 
are from the very firſt moment of their arrival there 
intelligent and conſcious beings : neither can we ſay, 
how we come to be ſo differently affected in our ſouls 
by the different motions made upon our bodies, nor are 
we conſcious always of thoſe energies by which weam- 
preſs {antaſtic ideas on the imagination. But if it be 
poſſible for the ſouls of men to be for one inſtant void 
oi conſciouſneſs and intelligence, it follows, that con- 


ſciouſneſs is not abſolutely neceflary to rhoſe energies 


and motions by which life is preſerved. To this it may 


Gregory's be added, upon the beſt authority}, © that where animal 


hilaſo- 


or vegetable life is concerned, there is in every caſe a dif- 


out which, in a ſeed or in a plant, vegetation will nei- 


tion. 


ther begin nor continue, though light, heat, air, earth, — 


and water, ſhould concur in the utmoſt perfection. Cud- 


worth expreſsly compares his plaſtic nature in the uni- 


verſe, It is fo far (ſays he) from being the firſt or high- 
eſt life, that it is indeed the laſt and loweſt of all lives, 
being really the ſame thing with the vegetative. 


Theſe arguments, if the phenomena of elective at- a,,,,... 
tractions in chemiſtry be added to them, demonſtrate, for it, 


who were not matcrialiſts, and even the inſpired wri- 


ters of the Old and New Teſtaments, conſtantly di- 
ſinguiſh between the,/pirit and the ſoul, of a man call- 
ing the former ſometimes veve and ſometimes wu, 
and the latter 4vy»; and St Paul, who before he was 
a Chriſtian was learned in philoſophy, deſcribes the 
conſtituent parts of man as three, rue, Lux, cou, 
ſpirit, ſoul, and ody. This diſtinction, ſetting aſide 
the authority, with which it comes to us, ſeems to be 
well founded; for there are many operations carried 
on in the human body without any conſcious exer- 
tion of ours, and which yet cannot be accounted for 
by the laws of mechaniſm. Of theſe, Cud worth in- 
ſtances the motion of the diaphragm and other 
muſcles which cauſes reſpiration, and the ſyſtole and 


diaſtole of the heart: neither of which, he thinks, can 


phical and : be the effect of mere mechaniſm. But, as we are not 
Literary ferent relation between the cauſe and effect, and ſeem- conſcious of any energy of ſoul from which they pro- 


EJays. 


ingly depending upon the concurrence or influence of 
ſome farther principle of change in the ſubject, than what 
ſubſiſts in inanimate matter, or in the cauſes and effects 
chat are the objects of mechanical and chemical philo- 


— — — 
* Le _ . 


ceed, even while we are awake, and {ill leſs, if poſ- 


ſible, while we are aſleep; he attributes them, not to 


the intellect or rational mind, but to this inferior vital 
principle called 4x» (v) ; which, in his opinion, acts 
; | | the 


8 


(v) The exiſtence of this plaſtic nature was warmly debated between Monſienr Le Clerc and Mon- 


—— 


ſieur Bayle. Moſheim, who was inclined himſelf to admit ſuch a principle, gives the following view of Le 
Clerc's ſentiments from Bibliothegue chaiſie, tom. ii. p. 113. © Reſpiratio inquit, et motus cordis, actiones 
ſunt, quorum nihil ad animam pertinet. Interim mechanice eas fieri, nullo modo probabile eſt. In volun- 
tariis commotionibus neſciunt animi noſtri, quid facto opus ſit, ut membra commoveantur : imperant illi tan- 
tum. Eſt vero aliud neſcio quid, quod fdeliter, fi modo organa recte ſint affecta, mandata ejus exſequitur. 


{Quidni igitur ſuſpicemur, eſſe naturam in corpore noſtro viventem, præter animam noſtram, cujus fit anime 


præceptis et juſſis morem gerere? quamquam potentia ejus ita fit definita, ut obedire nequeat animo, niſi recte 


jeſe habeant organa. Eadem forte natura, corporis noſtri motibus impulſa, animem edocet, quid factum 
lit, ut ille poſſit præcipere, que ad conſervationem corporis neceſſaria judicat. Anima, pergit, fi hæc vera 
cile putes, ſimilis erit domino, fibimet ipſi ſervire neſcio, nec ulla facultate alia, quam imperandi et jubendi 
inſtructo. Hzc vero natura fictrix non diſſimilis erit mancipii cui nihil eorum, quæ dominus meditatur, 
notum eſt, quodque nihil aliud facit, quam ut juſſis pareat, et dominum de illis rebus admoneat, quæ ad 
3alutem ipfius pertinent.“ Moſheim proceeds, —Si quis huic loco fic occurrat, Hæc ratione tria fingi in 
homine principia; reipondet vir doctus; “ Nullis conſtaris argumentis, binis tantum hominem partibus 
conſtare. Es, qui hominem ex binis tantum partibus component, nulla ratione explicare poſſe naturam 
con unctignis animi et corporis, mh ipſum Deum ſtatuant cunctis actionibus hominum intervenire: hoc vero 
Divina Majeſtate prorſus indignum eſſe. Definitionem accuratam mediæ hujus naturæ poſtulantibus ſeſe 
alem dare non poſſe definitionem reſpondet: Hoc unum ſeſe ſeire: eſſe eam naturam interiori agendi 
vürtute inſtructam, quæ ex fe et animam et corpus afficere queat: naturam, qua doceat animam quid 

ö | | rerum 
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* Metaphy. ray zx act) Toue ds x8'poreyrar Siaboe®, © We account the we think, the palſibility of ſach a principle and to truth: but 
I.iu i. architects in every thing more honourahle than the thoſe who ate inclined to affirm that no ſuch thing 
chap, 1 mere workmen, becauſe they underſtand the reaſon of can exiſt, becauſe, according to the deſcription of it 
| the things done; whereas the other, as ſome inanimate given by Cudworth and the. ancients, it is neither 
things, only work, not knowing what they do, juſt body nor ſpirit, in the proper ſenſe of the words; we 
as the fire burns: the difference between them being beg leave to aſk in the words of Locke, Who told 
only this, that inanimate things act by a certain na- them that there is and can be nothing but ſold be- 
ture in them, but the workman by habit.” ings which cannot think, and thinking beings that 
201 Still further to prove that a being may be endowed are not extended? which is all that they mean by the 
be poſe. with ſome vital energy of a ſubordinate kind, and yet terms body and ſpirit.” All the Greek philoſophers 
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| motions ot 


the con- 


tion. the plaſtic nature acts in the ſyſtem of the world. — 


He To make the reſemblance more ſtriking, he obſerves, 


that even the voluntary motion of our limbs, though 
it proceeds ultimately from an energy of will, ſeems 
to be the effect of that energy employing ſome igſtru- 
mem which pervades the ſinews, nerves, and muſcles 
of the body and if the human ſpirit or yt u Em- 


ploy the inſtrumentality of a plaſtic nature or þvxy in 


moving the ſmall machine of the body, it ſeems to 
be far from incredible that' the Divine Wiſdom 
ſhould employ the inſtrumentality of a plaſtic na- 
ture in moving the great machine of the uni- 
verſe: x | | | 
But we need not inſiſt further on the pgſſibility of 
be true or ſuch an inſtrument. Whatever may be thought of 
not, We the arguments of Cudworth, of which ſome are, to 
ſay the leaſt of them, plauſible, though others appear 
ly bodies to us to have very little ſtrength, Dr Clarke has 
are car= proved, with a force of reaſoning not inferior to ma- 
ried on by thematical demonſtration, that the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are carried on by the agency of ſome- 
thing very different from matter, under every poſſible 
orm. For not to ſay that, ſeeing matter is ut- 


the heaven- 


ſtant agen- 
cy vl ſome · 
thing in- 


| rporeal, terly incapable of obeying any laws in the proper 


ſenſe of the word, the very original laws of motion 
themſelves cannot continue to take place, but by 
ſomething ſuperior to matter, continually exerting on 
it. a certain force or power according to ſuch certain 
and determinate laws; it is now evident beyond que- 
ſtion, that the bodies of all plants and animals could 
not poſſibly have been formed by mere matter ac- 
cording to any general laws of motion. And not 
only ſo, but that moſt univerſal principle of gravita- 
tion itſelf, the ſpring of almoſt all the great and regu- 


2 
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of M- the ſame part in the ſyſtem of the human body which 
all the furfaces of bodies, by which alone they can act 


upon one another, but entirely to their H= contents, 
cannot poſſibly be the reſult of any motion originally 
impreſſed upon matter.” 
the molt ſolid bodies with which we are acquainted 


are all very porous; and that, therefore, a ſubtle ma- 


terial fluid might penetrate the bodies of the planets, 
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lar inanimate motions in the world, anſwering not at Cf Mo- 


tion. 
—— — 


For though it is true, that 


and operate upon them with a force exerted inter- 


nally ; ſtill it is ſelf-evident, that the greateſt quanti- 
ties of ſuch a fluid could not enter into thoſe bodies 
which are leaf? porous, and where the greateſt force 
of gravitution reſides: * and, therefore, this motion 
mult of neceſſity be cauſed by ſomething which pene- 
trates the very ſolid ſubſtance of all bodies, and conti- 


nually puts forth in them a force or power entirely. 


different from that by which matter acts upon mat- 
ter .“ Which is, as the ſame able writer obſerves, an 
evident demonſtration, not only of the world's being 
originally made by a ſupreme intelligent Cauſe ; bu: 
moreover that it depends every moment upon ſome 
ſuperior Being, for the preſervation of its frame; and 
that all the great motions in it are cauſed by tome 
immaterial power perpetually and actually exerting it- 
ſelf every moment in every part of the corporeal uni- 
verſe. This preſerving and governing power, whe- 
ther it be the immediate power and action of the 
jame Supreme Cauſe that created the world, or the 
action of ſome ſubordinate inſtruments appointed by 
him to direct and preſide reſpectively over certain 
parts thereof, gives us equally in either way a very 
noble idea of Providence. We know with certainty, 
that real and original power can belong only to a be- 
ing endowed with intelligence and will ; and, there- 
fore, if the exiſtence of Cudworth's (w) plaſtic nature 

| be 


_ — 


rerum geratuy in corpore; naturam denique, quæ animi mandatis, quorum tamen cauſſas neſciat, fideliter 


obtemperet.“ 


Reliqua, quæ illuſtrandæ hujus rei cauſſa CLERIcus affert, prætereo. 


Satis copioſa eſt in 


illis, quæ produximus, meditandi materia. Maſbeim. ed. Syſt. Intellect. p. 173. 

Such a principle actuating the univerſe, it it be diveſted of intelligence, and conſidered as a ſecond 
or inferior cauſe, under the direction of the Supreme, is acknowledged by a very able judge to be a rational 
hypotheſis; and ſuch, if properly purſued, would certainly open a molt entertaining ſcene of natural phi- 


loſophy. See Jones's Anſwer to an Eſay on Spirit. 


(V) Beſides Cudworth, we have mentioned Berkeley and the author of Ancient Metaphyſics, as holding all 


motion to be an effect of the immediate agency of mind or incorporeal ſubſtance. 


The opinion of the laſt of 


theſe philoſophers is not eſſentially different from Cudworth's ; and therefore it is needleſs to quote from him: 
Berkeley was better acquainted with the principles of the Newtonian philoſophy, as well as an abler mathe- 


matician, than either of theſe pupils of the ancients; 


and being likewiſe a man who on all ſubjects thought 


for himſelf, it may be worth while to lay before our readers a ſhort abſtract of his reaſoning reſpecting the 
origin of motion. His words are: Totum id quod novimus, cui nomen corpus indidimus, nihil in fe con- 
tinet quod motus:Principium ſeu cauſa efficiens eſſe poſſit. Vis, gravitas, attraftio, et hujuſmodi voces, utiles 
ſunt ad ratioeinia et computationes de motu et corporibus motis; ſed non ad intelligendam ſimplicem ipſius mo- 
tus naturam, vel ad qualitates totidem diſtinctas deſignandas. Attractionem certe quod attinet, patet illam ab 
Newtono adhiberi, non tanquam qualitatem veram et phyſicam, ſed ſolummodo ut hy potheſin mathematicam. 
Quin et Leibnitius, niſum elementarem ſeu ſolicitationem ab impetu diſtinguens, fatetur illa entia non re ipſa 


inveniri in rerum natura, ſed abſtractione facienda eſſe. 
quarumcunque directarum in quaſcunque obliquas, per diagonalem et latere parallelogrammi. 


Similis ratio eſt compoſitionis et reſolutionis virium 
Hæc me- 


chanices et computationĩ inſerviunt: ſed aliud eſt computationi et demonſtrationibus mathemaricis inſervire, 
aliud rerum naturam exhibere. Revera corpus æque perſeverat in utrovis ſtatu, vel motus vel quietis. Iſta 
vero perſeverantia non magis dicenda eſt actio corporis, quam exiſtentia ejuſdem actio diceretur. Cæterum re- 


ſiſtentiam, quam experimur in ſiſtendo corpore moto, ejus actionem eſſe fingimus vana ſpecie deluſi. 


Revera 


enim iſta neſiſtentia quam ſentimus, paſſio eſt in nobis, neque arguit corpus agere, fed nos pati: conſtat uti- 
que nos idem paſſuros fuiſſe, ſive corpus illud aſe moveatur, five ab alio principio impellatur.— Actio et reac- 
tia dicuntur eſſe in corporibus: nec incommode ad demonſtrationes mechanicas. Sed cavendum, ne propterea 
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be admitted, {and we ſee not (x) why it ſhould be tried in thoſe diſtant regions; and the aſtronomy of oc 1. 


called in queſtion), it can be conſidered only as an Newton, which is only the application of his mathe- 
inſtrument employed by Divine Wiſdom, as a chiz- matical principles to their menſuration from their ana- 
zel or a ſaw is employed by the wiſdom of the me- {ogy to projectile motions, does not at all require that 
chanic. the forces of gravitation and projection be aſſigned as 


Nor let it be imagined, that this ancient theory of their real exiſtent cauſes (x): It is ſufficient for the 


motion is in any degree inconſiſtent with the mathe- analogy, on which the whole philoſophy is founded, 
matical principles of Sir Iſaac Newton's aſtronomy, or that the phenomena of motion are known from ex- 
with the calculations raiſed from thoſe principles. periments and obſervations to be the /ame in both in- 


principle of Having founded his aſtronomy on analogy between the ſtances ; that the principles or general laws mathemati- 


Newton. 


phænomena of projectile and planetary motions, he aſ- cally eſtabliſhed from the forces of the one are tranſ- 
ſigned the ſame or ſimilar forces exiſting in nature as ferred to the phenomena of the cher; and that the proofs 
the efficient cauſes of both. And indeed, both in and operations deduced irom theſe principles in the 
the act of deriving his principles from the projectile latter caſe, are confirmed by fas and experience, the 
phenomena, and afterwards for the purpoſe of apply- firſt and final teſt of truth, * Re 
ing them to the planetary, it was neceſſary to analyze 8 5 a 1 | 
the elliptical motion of the heavenly bodies into a com- Cn. VI. Of Nun ER. 
pound of two ſimple motions in right lines, produced | 1 | | 5 
by the action of theſe different forces; and this might _ © AmoxcsrT all the ideas that we have, as there 
aao be uſeful for the purpoſes of teaching and demon- is none (ſays Mr Locke ) ſuggeſted to the mind by 


itraticn, juſt as we find it neceſſary, in all parts of more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple than that of cannot 


icience, to ſeparate what in nature is inſeparable, for unity or one. It has no ſhadow of variety or com- 
the convenience and aſſiſtance of the underſtanding. poſition in it. Every object our ſenſes are employed 
Phe planetary motions, however, are very probably about, every idea in our underſtandings, every thought 
{mple and uncompounded, for no experiments can be of our minds, brings this idea along with it: and 


there- 


— — 


ſupponamus virtutem aliquam realem, quæ motus cauſa five principium fit, eſſe in ns. Etenim voces illæ eo- 


dem modo intelligendz ſunt ac vox attma&io ; et quemadmodum hxc eſt hypotheſis folummodo mathematica, 
non autem qualitas phyſica; idem etiam de illis intelligi debet, et ob eandem rationem. jp 
Auferantur ex idea corporis extenſio, ſoliditas, figura, remanebit nihil. Sed qualitates iſtz ſunt ad mo- 
tum indifferentes, nec in ſe quidquam habent, quod motus principium dici poſſit. Hoe ex ipſis ideis noſtris 
perfpicuum eſt. Si igitur voce corpus figniticatur id quod concipimus, plane conſtat inde non peti poſſe prin- 
cipium motus : pars ſcilicet nulla aut attributum illus cauſa efficiens vera eſt, quæ motum producat. Vocem 


autem proferre, et nihil concipere, id demum indignum eſſet philoſopho. 


Præter res corporeas, alterum eſt genus rerum cogitantium : in iis autem potentiam ineſſe corpora mo- 
vendi, propria experientia didicimus, quando quidem anima noſtra pro lubitu poſſit ciere et ſiſtere membrorum 
motus, quacunque tandem ratione id fiat. Hoc certe conſtat, corpora moveri ad nutum animæ, eamque 


proivde haud inepte dici poſſe principium motus ; particulare quidem et ſubordinatum, quodque ipſum de- 
pendeat, a prin o et univerſali principio. | | | 


« Ex dictis manifeſtum eſt eos qui vim activam, actionem, motus principium, in corporibus revera ineſſe 


affir mant, ſententiam nulla experientia fundatam amplecti, eamque terminis obſcuris et generalibus adſtruere, 
nec quid ſibi velint ſatis intelligere. E contrario, qui mentem eſſe principium motus volunt, ſententiam 


propria experientia munitam preferunt, hominumque omni ævo doctiſſimorum ſuffragiis comprobatam. 
Primus Anaxagoras roy yew introduxit, qui motum inerti materiæ imprimeret: quam quidem ſententiam 

probat etiam Ariſtoteles, pluribuſque confirmat, aperte pronuncians primum movens eſſe immobile, indiviſibile, 

et nullum habens magnitudinem, Dicere autem, omne motivum eſſe mobile, recte animadvertit idem elle ac 


{quis diceret, omne ædificativum eſſe ædificabile. Plato inſuper in Timzo tradit machinam hanc corpoream, 
ſeu mundum viſibilem, agitari et animari a mente, quæ ſenſum omnem fugiat. Et Newtonus paſſim nec ob- 
{cure innuit, non ſolummodo motum ab initio a numine profectum eſſe, verum adhuc ſyſtema mundanum ab 


ecdem actu moveri. Hoc facris literis conſonum eſt : hoc ſcholaſticorum calculo comprobatur.“ | 
| | 5 | De Motu, paſſim. | 


(x) This we ſay upon the received opinion, that there are beings wholly incorporeal. The truth of the 


opiuion itſelf will be confidered in a ſubſequent chapter. ; | 

(y) Indeed Sir Iſaac himſelf is very far from poſitively aſſigning them as the rea! cauſes of phenomena. 
The purpoſe for which they were introduced into his philoſophy he clearly explains in the following words; 
« Fadem ratione qua projectile vi gravitatis in orbem flecti poſſet et terram totam circumire, poteſt et luna, 


vel vi gravitatis, i modo gravis fit, vel alia quacunque vi qua in terram urgeatur, retrahi ſemper a curſu recti- 
lineo terram verſus et in orbem ſuum fle&i : et abſque tali vi luna in orbe ſuo retineri non poteſt. Hæc vis, 


11 J minor eſſet, non ſatis flecteret lunam a eurſu rectilineo: ſi juſto major, plus ſatis flecteret, ac de orbe 
terram verſus deduceret. Requiritur quippe ut fit ih magnitudinis ; et mathematicorum eſt invenire vim, qua 


corpus in dato quovis orbe data cum velocitate accurate retineri poſſit; et viciſſim invenire viam curvili- 


neam, in quam corpus e dato quovis loco data cum velocitate egreſſum data vi flectatur. Principia 
Hathem. Def. V. i | | | 
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therefore it is the moſt intimate to our thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its agreement to all other things, the 
moſt univerſal idea we have; or number applies itſelf 
to men, angels, actions, thoughts, every thing that ei- 
ther doth exiſt or can be imagined. He ſeems like- 
wile to be of opinion that we have the idea of unity be- 
fore that of many; and that it is by repeating the ſim- 


ple idea of unity in our own minds that we come by 


the complex ideas of two, three, &c.“ In this opinion 
he is joined by Pere Buffier * ; who obſerves that it is 
impoſſible to explain the nature of unity, becauſe it is 
the moſt ſimple idea, and that which perhaps jr oc- 
curred to the mine 

That unity is a fimple idea, muſt be granted; but it 


certainly did not firſt occur to the mind, nor can it be 


abſtracted from all individuals, and apprehended in 


Locke's ſenſe of the word as a general idea. Let any 


206 
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ed from 
every indi- 
vidual, - 


man look into' his own mind, and then ſay whether 
he has a,general idea of one or unity as abſtracted from 
every individual abject mental and corporeal. In par- 
ticular, when he thinks he has completely abſtracted 
it from body and mind, ſenſations, ideas, actions, and 
paſſions, &c. let him be ſure, before he pronounce it 
a general ahtradt idea, that he is not all the while 


contemplating the idea of its name, or of that numeri- 


cal fgure by which it is marked in the operations of 
arithmetic. Both theſe ideas are in themſelves parti- 
cular; and become general in their import, only as 


reo preſenting every individual object to which unity is 
in any ſenſe applicable. But in the chapter of abftrac- 


whole claſſes of objects. 


tion, we have ſaid enough to convince every perſon ca- 
pable of conviction that they are uſed as ſigns for 

Inſtead of being an abſtract general idea, unity, as 
the baſis of number, is in fact nothing but a mere re- 
lation, which cannot be conceived without the related 
objects; and f> far is it from being the fr/ idea that 


occurred to the mind, that it is certainly the reſult of 
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a compariſon, made by the intellect, of two or more 
objects The ideas which firſt occur to the mind are, 
beyond all doubt, thoſe which are called id:as of ſenſa- 
tion; and many ſuch ideas every child receives before 
he is capable of comparing objects and forming to 
himſelf notions of number. Unity, or the idea of one, 
is indeed the element of the ſcience of arithmetic, juſt 
as a mathematical point is the element of the ſcience 
of geometry ; but accurate notions of theſe elements are, 
in the progreſs of knowledge, ſubſequent to ideas of ma- 
ny and of ſurfaces. There is reaſon to believe that per- 
ſons totally illiterate have no notion at allof mathematical 


_ points ; and we think it poſſible to conceive an intelli- 
P 


gent and conſcious being in ſuch a ſituation as that 
he could not acquire a notion of unity or one, Were a 
child never to ſee or feel two objects of the /ame Lind, 
we doubt if he would think of numbering them, or of 
making ſuch a compariſon of the one with the other 


as would ſuggeſt to his mind the relations of one and 


two ; for theſe relations imply both a ſameneſs and a 
difference of the objects beyond the power of a child 
to aſcertain. The difference indeed would be per- 
ceptible to the ſenſes, but the ſenſes would perceive 
no ſameneſs or agreement. A guinea, a ſhilling. 


and a ball of lead, impreſs upon the mind different 


ſenſations; and therefore a child undoubtedly diſtin- 
Vor. XI. | 


ESO 5 ae: 


* 4 


guiſhes theſe l jects from one another: but what Of Num- 


could make him derive from them his firſt idea of the ber. 


relation of number? A guinea, a ſhilling, and a ball 


of lead, are not one, tevo, three, in any ſenſe which a 
child can comprehend. To be convinced of this, let 
any man throw a guinea, a thilling, and a ball of 
lead upon a table, and aſk a clown what is their num- 
ber. From being accuſtomed to retail the names of 


number as ſigns, without affixing to them any idea of 


the things ſignified, he will probably anſwer with 
quickneſs three, or perhaps one, teno, three but if he 
be further aſked in what reſed they are one, læuo, three, 
we believe his anſwer will not be ſo ready: They are 
not one, tevo, three guineas, Or ſhillings, or balls of lead. 
A philoſopher knows them to be three pieces of the 
ſame firſt matter under different forms, and can there- 
fore apply to them the relation of number with truth 
and propriety ; but of the firſt matter a clocon is entire- 
ly ignorant, and of courſe cannot call them one, tævo, 
three, in any ſenie which is at once true and to him in- 


telligible. 


To make it ſtill more evident, that it is only by com- 
paring together things of the /ame lind that our fir/? 
ideas of unity and number are formed, let us ſuppole 
no created being to have hitherto exiſted except the 
animated and intelligent globe mentioned in the laſt 
chapter, and we think it will be granted that ſuch 
a being in ſolitude could never acquire the idea of uniy. 


Loet us next ſuppoſe a cubical body to be created and 


exhibited to the ſenſes of this ſpherical man; the con- 
ſequence would be a ſenſalion or feeling entirely new: 
but that feeling would not be of unity; for, as the au- 
thor of Ancient Metaphyſics has fomewhere well ob- 
ſerved, unity is no object of ſenſation. The ſenſation 
would be of colour, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, roughneſs or 
ſmoothneſs, &c. for beyond theſe the empire of the 
ſenſes does not reach. Again, let another body be 
created of a colour and figure totally dilferent from 
the colour and figure of the cube, and the ſpherical - 
man would then experience nev ſenſations having no 
agreement with thoſe which he had formerly felt. 
Theſe different kinds of ſenſations might be compared 
together ; but the reſult of the compariſon would not 
be the ideas which are denoted by the words one and 
two, but merely that which is expreſſed by diF-rence 
or diſimilarity. Were another cube, however, of ex- 
actly the ſame fize and colour with the former to be 
brought into exiſtence, and both to be at once pre- 
ſented to the view of the ſpherical man, the rudiments 
of the idea of number w uld then be generated in his 
mind, becauſe he could not but perceive the cubes to 
be in one reſpect different and in another the ſame; 


genera and ſpecies, beſore they acquired any correct ſome pro- 
idea of the relation of number, or thought of uſing zreſs in 

numerical names or figures as general and difcrimi- 
nating ſigns: for we ſay one, two, three, &c. only with corjing to 
reſpect to the ſpecies or genus of which each of the genera and 
things denoted by theſe numbers is an individual; and lpecies, be- 
if there be any thing which has no genus or ſpecies, fore they 
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of Num- the words, be predicated of it (2). We ſay indeed that hend ; for duration, time, and eternity, are ſubjects which Of Time, 


there is one God), but perhaps we do not always at- 
tend to the meaning of the expreſſion. Language 
was formed to anſwer the common purpoſes of life; 
and thoſe purpoſes are beſt anſwered by denoting in- 
dividuals by the name of the ſpecies or genus to which 
they belong: but God belongs to no ſpecies or genus, 
unleſs he be ſaid improperly (a) to be of the univer- 
ſal genus of Being; and therefore the true meaning of 
the word one, when joined to the verb i, and trans- 
ferred from the creature to the Creator, in ſuch a 


more than an affirmation that God exiſts, and that 


to him the relation of number cannot be applied. In 
a word, unity and number are merely relations between 
the individuals of the ſame ſpecies or genus of being; 


and men acquire ideas of theſe relations at the ſame 
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time and by the ſame means that they are led to clafs 
things into ſpecies and genera. As to the proceſſes 
of addition and ſubtraction, and the various purpoſes 


to which number is applied, theſe things belong to 


the ſcience of arithmetic, and fall not under the pro- 
vince of the metaphyſician, whoſe ſole object is to 

aſcertain the real nature and cauſes of things. It 

may, however, be worth while to obſerve, that Locke, 
whoſe notions of number ſeem to have been different 

from ours, owns, that a man can hardly have any 

ideas of numbers of which his language does not fur- 

nith him with names. But if units were either real 

things, or even poſitive ideas, we ſee not how names 

could be neceſſary to their exiſtence 3 whereas, if they 

be nothing more than mere relations, it is obvious that 

they cannot be conceived but as relative either to be- 

ings actually exiſting, or to names which are the ſigns 

of actual beings. | | 


Cnar. VII. Of Tims. . 


| Wars St Auguſtine was aſked what time is? he 


mode of . replied, © Si non roges, intelligo.” An anſwer from which 


duration in: 


contradi- 
ſtinction 


to eternity. 


it may be inferred, that he thought the nature of ime 
could not be explained by a logical definition, Time 
and eternity are commonly conſidered as the two modes 
of duration; and if duration be taken in what Locke 
thinks its true and original ſenſe, to denote permanence 


of exiſtence with a kind of reſiſtance to any deſtructive 


force, the diſtinction ſeems to be ſufficiently proper. 
It is indeed the beſt that we can make or compre- 


11 


— 


begin with time; becauſe we ourſelves exiſt in it, and 
ſentence as there is one God ſeems to be nothing 


ſeſnon of the mind, to the excluſion of all id-as what- ou idea or 


have perplexed philoſophical minds in all ages, and of — 
which if we have adequate notions, it is very difficult 
to expreſs theſe notions in language. Inſtead of at- 
tempting it by previous definitions, the method in 
which the ancients generally began their inquiries, we 
ſhall purſue the better courſe of induction recommend- 
ed by Lord Bacon, and endeayour to'ſhow by what 
means we acquire the notion of that mode of duration 
which is called time in contradiſtinction to eternity. We 
it is in ſome ſenſe familiar to us. If we be able to trace 
our notions of this mode of duration to their ſource, 
we may then give a definition of it founded on fact 
and univerſal experience, and afterwards proceed to 
conſider the other mode in conjunction with infinity, 
to which it is nearly allied. . 
It has been already obſerved (ſee n“ 93 of this ar- 
ticle), that every man, while awake, has a train of 
ſenſations and ideas conſtantly paſſing through his 
mind, in ſuch a manner as that the one ſucceeds the 
other in a regular order. It is not poſſible, either, by 
detaining in the mind one idea to the excluſion of 
all others, to ſtop the courſe of this ſucceſſion en- 
tirely z or, by hurrying ſome ideas off the ſtage, and 
calling others in their place, to quicken its progreſs 
beyond a certain degree. One man indeed has natu- 
rally a quicker ſucceſſion of ideas than another; and 
all men can, by great exertions, accelerate or retard in 
a ſmall degree the natural flow of their thoughts. A 
ſtudious man lays hold, as it were, of a particular 
idea, which he wiſhes to contemplate, and detains it 
in the imagination, to the excluſion of all others; a zie 
man of wit calls remote ideas into view with a rapidi- Whilſt the 
ty of which a cool and phlegmatic reaſoner can form mind is oc- 
no conception ; and a forcible ſenſation takes full poſ- cupied by 
ever. Whilſt the attention is wholly occupied by one 3 no 
idea, or by one ſenſation, the mind has no notion perception 
whatever of time; and were it poſſible to detain ſuch of time; 
idea or ſenſation alone in the mind till the hand of a Which 
clock ſhould move from the number of one hour 
to that of another, the hour, as marked on the dial- 
plate and meaſured by the motion of the hand, would | 
appear but as one inſtant abſolutely void of duration. 9 5 
For the truth of this aſſertion we appeal to the expe- 
rience of our readers. Such os them as have ever 
been engaged in deep ſtudy muſt often have had their 
2 | 35 attention 


(2) We are happy to find our notions on this ſubject confirmed by an authority ſo reſpectable as that of 
« Without the power of attending ſeparately to things which our ſenſes preſent to us in 
a ſtate of union, we never (ſays this able writer) could have had any idea of number : for before we can con- 
ſider different objects as forming a multitude, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be able to apply to all of them 
one common name; or, in other words, that we ſhould reduce them all to the ſame genus. The various ob- 
jects, for example, animate and inanimate, which are at this momeut before me, I may claſs and number 
in a variety of different ways, according to the view of them that I chooſe to take. 
ſively the number of ſheep, of cows, of horſes, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may firſt reckon the number 
of animals, and then the number of trees; or, I may at once reckan the number of all the organized ſubſtances 
which my ſenſes preſent to me. But whatever be the principle on which my claſſification proceeds, it is evi- 
dent that the objects numbered together mult be conſidered in thoſe reſpe&s only in which they agree with 
each other; and that if I had no power of ſeparating the combinations of ſenſe, I never could have conceiv- 


ed them as forming a plurality.” Elements of the Flaps the Human Mind, chap. iv. 
(4) We ſay improperly, becauſe beings which were create 


is ſeif exiſtent, and upon whoſe will and power all other things depend. 


Profeſſor Stewart. 


— 


I may reckon ſucceſ- 


can have nothing in common with that being which 


£ 
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| of Time. attention ſo fixed upon one object, that large portions 
— of time, as meaſured by the clock, have paſſed away 
wholly unheeded ; and every man who has ſeen a very 
ſtriking and uncommon object, muſt remember, that 
- when the ſenſation was rt impreſſed upon his mind, 
all other objects, ideas, and notions, and among the 

reſt the notion of time, were for a while excluded. 
No ſenſation, however, keeps poſſeſſion of the whole 
mind after it has ceaſed to be new; nor can the moſt 


vigorous exertions long preſerve any one idea from be- 


211 Ing driven off the Rage by the ſucceeding train. Now 
wriſcs from this ſucceſſion of ideas appearing and diſappearing in 
| comparing their turns, is that which, when compared with the 
| the ſuccel- permanency of ourſelves and other things, gives us 
ms; our firſt and juſteſt notion of time: for whilſt we are 
he perma- thinking, or whillt a ſefies of ideas is ſucceſſively paſ- 
| renceof ſing through our minds and yaniſhing, we know that 
ther ob- we ourſelves and the things around us exiſt ; and this 
jects. exiſtence, or continuation of exiſtence, commenſurate 
with the train of our fleeting ideas, is what we call 

the duration of ourſelves and the things around us. 
Me are aware that our firſt notions of time have 
been often ſaid to be derived from motion as perceived 
by our ſenſes in the objects around us. It is obſerved 
by Euclid, that “if there were no motion, there could 
be no ſound, nor any ſenſe of hearing.“ „He might 
have added, (ſays the author of Ancient Metaphyſics), 
nor any other perception of ſenſe. . Further, without 
motion there would have been no viſible world, nor 
generation or production of any kind here below; 
and, among other things, time could have had no ex- 
iſtence,” All this is certainly true; but that corpo- 
real motion, though the original ſource of all our 
ideas, is not that which immediately ſuggeſts to us the 
notion of time, will be readily granted by him who 
conſiders that motion itſelf is perceived by us only 
when it excites or accompanies a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
perceptions and ideas. 
very flow, ſach as that of the hour-hand of a com- 
mon watch, is not perceived by us in its courſe; nor 
can we diſcover that the thing has moved at all, till 
after we have been ſenſible of the lapſe of a conſider- 
able portion of what is commonly called time; when 
we diſcover that the hand of the watch has changed 
its place with reſpect to other objects which we know 
to be fixed. The ſame is true of motion remarkably 
quick: © Let a cannon-ball (ſays Locke) paſs through 
a room, and in its way take with it any limb or fleſhy 
parts of a man; it is as clear as any demonſtration 
can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of 
the room : it is alſs evident that it muſt touch one 
part ef the fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in 
ſucceſſion :. and yet I believe nobody who ever felt the 
pain of ſuch a ſliot, or heard the blow againit the 
two diſtant walls, could perceive any ſucceſſion either 

in the pain or ſound of ſo ſwift a ſtroke.” ; 

Of theſe two phenomena a ſatisfactory account may 
be eaſily given; from which we think it will at the 
ſame time be apparent, that the ſucceſſion of the train 

of ideas in the mind is the meaſure] and ſtandard of 
The ſuccef. All other ſucceſſions. We know that the energy. of 
ion of ideas Mind which reviews a train of ſenſible” ideas is of the 
the mea- very ſame kind with that which attends to a ſeries of 


wer ha paſling ſenſations (ſee nꝰ 69); and therefore it is na- 


ceſſions, 


/i e 


by equable motion in a ſecond of time. 


Motion, when equable and 


tural to ſuppoſe that we ean pay attention to ſenſations pace of which our ideas are capable; or falls ſhort of 
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has been ſhown, that every ſenſation remains in the © 
mind or ſenſorium for a very ſhort ſpace after the 

object which excited it is taken away: whence it 
follows, that a body communicating to the organs of 

ſenſe a ſeries of ſimilar impreſſions ſucceeding each | 
other with remarkable rapidity, cannot excite a train * 
of ſimilar and diſtinct ſenſations; becauſe the effects ; 
of the firſt and ſecond impreſſions not having vaniſhed 
when thoſe of the third and fourth arrive, the whole 
train of effects muſt neceſſarily coaleſce into one uni- 
form ſenſation. This reaſoning is confirmed by expe- 
rience. Similar ſounds ſucceeding each other at con- 
ſiderable intervals, are all diſtinctly perceived; and if 
the motion be accelerated gradually, it may be carried 
to a great degree of velocity before the ſounds be con- 
founded and coaleſce into one. Mr Herſchell having, 
by means of a clock, produced ſounds or clicking 
noiſes, which ſucceeded each other with ſuch rapidity 


that the intervals between them were, as far as could 


be judged, the ſmalleſt poſſible, found tht he could 
evidently diſtinguiſh one handred and fixty of them in 
a ſecond of time; but beyond that he could by no 
effort of attention diſtinguiſh one ſound from another. 
The ſame philoſopher tried another experiment on vi- 
ſible ſenſations. By means of the ſame handle and 
work of the clock, he cauſed a wheel in it to turn 
till it acquired the velocity of once in a ſecond. He 
continued to increaſe the velocity, and obſerved it 
while revolving at the rate of twenty times round in 
thirteen ſeconds, and could {till diſtinguiſh the teeth 


and ſpaces from each other; whence it appears (by a 


computation given at length), that he had two hun- 
dred and forty-fix diſtinct viſible ſenſations generated 
The teeth 
of the wheel, he owns, were not ſo far viſible as to ſhow 
their ſhape diſtinctly, much leſs could they have been 
counted: but he very plainly diſtinguiſhed the circum- 
ference to be divided into teeth and ſpaces; and he 
ſuppoſes that the ſa ne diviſion might ſtill have been 
ſeen though the motion had been a little faſter, as far 
perhaps as two turns in a fecond, equal to three hun- 
dred and twenty ſenſations*.” The reaſon that the Watſon's 
diviſion could not be ſeen whilit the wheel moved more Treatiſe oa 
rapidly than twice round in a ſecond of time, was doubt- Time. 
lets the continuance of that agitation in the brain from 
which each ſenſation proceeded, until a new impreſſion 
cauſed a new agitation, which coaleſced with the for- 

mer and removed all diſtinction. Hence it is plain, 

that no external ſucceſſion can be perceived which 
moves with a greater velocity than Hat of which the 
internal train of ſenſations and ideas is capable. On 

the other hand, an external ſucceſſion which moves 

with leſs rapidity than that to which the internal flow 

of ideas may be reduced, either has not ſufficient force 

to generate ſenſations at all, or the ſueceſſive impreſ- 

ſions from which the ſenſations proceed follow one 
another at ſuch diſtances as to permit the natural train 

of ideas to intervene between them, and thus deſtroy 


the perception of the ſucceſſion entirely, 


To us, therefore, it ſeems evident, that the con- 
ſtant and regular ſucceflion of ideas in the mind of a 
waking man, is the meaſure and ſtandard of ail other 
ſucceſſions; of which, if any one either exceeds the 


4B2 it, 


- 
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it, the ſenſe of a conſtant and continxed ſucceſſion is 


[[[ loſt, and we perceive it not but with certain intervals 


of reit between. So that it is not motion, but the 
conſtant train of ideas in our minds, that ſuggeſts to us 
our firſt notion of time; of which motion no other- 
wiſe gives us any conception, than as it cauſes in our 
minds a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſenſations: and we 
have as clear a notion of time by attending to the 
train of ideas ſucceeding each other in our minds, as 


by a train of ſenſations excited by conſtant and per- 


* Eſſay on 
Truth, 


ceptible motion. 6 


That it is merely by comparing the permanent ex- 
iſtence of things with the fleeting ſucceſſion of ideas 
in our own minds that we acquire our notions of 


time, may perhaps be {till more evident from the fol- 


lowing narrative quoted by Dr Beattie*, from L Hi. 


ficire de Þ Acadamie Royal des Sciences pour Pannee 1719. 


« A nobleman of Lauſanne, as he was giving orders 


to a ſervant, ſuddenly loſt his ſpeech and all his ſenſes. 


man derives his notions of time. 


Different remedies were tried without effect. At 


laſt, after ſome chirurgical operations, at the end of 


ſix months, during all which time he had appeared to 
be in a deep fleep or deliquium, his ſpeech and ſenſes 


were ſuddenly reſtored. When he recovered, the ſer- 


vant to whom he had been giving o1ders when he 
was firſt ſeized with the diſtemper, happening to be 
in the room, he aſked whether he had executed his 
commiſſion, not being ſenſible, it ſeems, that any in- 
terval of time, except perhaps a very {ſhort one, had 
elapſed during his illneſs.” If this ſtory be true, here 
was a man, who, by the train of ideas vaniſhing at 
once from his mind, loſt the perception of what was 
to others {ix months of time ; and had all mankind 
Leen in his ſtate, the ſame portion of time would 
have been irrecoverably loſt even to the annals of chro- 
nology. | 95 

We are aware of an objection to any inference 
which may be drawn reſpecting the preſent queſtion 
from the caſe of this nobleman. It may be ſaid, that 
he had loſt, together with the perception of time, the 
perception of every thing beſides ; and that, therefore, 
motion may ſtill be the cauſe from which a waking 
| But in reply to this 
objection, we beg leave to atk, Whether if a ball had 
been put in motion on a table, and the nobleman had 
been told, that a body moved with a velocity of that 
ball would have been carried over ſo many thouſand 
miles of diſtance during the time that he lay in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, he could from ſuch information alone 
have formed any tolerable notion of the length of 
time in Which he was inſenſible? He certainly could 
not, for want of a ſtandard by which to meaſure the 
rapidity of the motion. He would, indeed, have 


known inſtantly that he had been inſenſible for a con- 


ſiderable length of time, becauſe he had the evidence of 
former experience that a body carried by perceptible 
motion over a great extent of diſtance would have 
generated in his mind a vaſt train of ſucceſſive ſenſa- 
tions; but till he had attended this ball during part 


of its courſe, and compared with the permanency of 


other objects the ſeries of ſenſations which is gene- 
rated in his mind, he would not have been able to 
gueſs with any thing near to accuracy the length of 
time, it would take to paſs over a thouſand miles.— 
The ſame inſenſibility of duration happens to every 


man in found ſleep, From having notions of time, 
ſuch as they are, formed in our minds, we never in. 
deed ſuppoſe, however ſoundly we have flept, that the 
moment at which we awake in the morning is conti- 
guous to that in which we fell aſleep at night. Ihe 


reaſon is obvious; every man has been awake whilſt 


others were ſleeping, and has known by experience, 


that if they had been awake likewiſe a train of ideas 
would have paſſed through their minds which muſt 


have ſuggeſted to them the notions of time. Moſt 
men, too, have been frequently awake whole nights, 


and have thus acquired a notion of time as going on 
inceſſantly, whether perceived y them or not; and 
this notion being cloſely aſſociated with ou ideas of 
mo and morning, we inevitably ſuppoſea portion 
of time to have elapſed between the, 
ceived by us in our ſleep. But were a man to ſleep 
without dreaming from Sunday night till 'Tueſday 
morning, and then to awake at his uſual hour as 
marked on the clock, there are numberleſs inſtances 
on record to convince us, that he would not of him- 
ſelf ſuppoit, nor perhaps be very eaſily perſuaded, 
that more than one night had elapſed between his 
falling aſleep and the moment at which he awoke 
It being thus evident, that our notion of time is 


ſuggeſted by that compariſon which we inevitably 
make of the exiſtence of things permanent with the 


train of ideas inceſſantly paſſing through our minds; 
we may now perhaps be able to anſwer the queſtion, 
6 What is time?“ It muſt of neceſſity be one of three 
things, viz. either the ideal ſucceſſion itſelf; a certain 
quality inherent in all objects; or merely the relation 
of co-exiſtence between things that are permanent and 
the trains of fleeting ideas which ſucceed each other 
on the theatre of the imagination. It is not the firſt 
of theſe; for in every train of thought, the appearance 
of any one idea in che mind-occupies no more of the 
extenſion of time, than a mathematical point occupies 
of the extenſion of diſtance. Ten thouſand mathe- 
matical points added together, would make no part of 
a line; and ten thouſand ideas made to coaleſce, if 
that were poſſible, would occupy no part of that mode 
of duration which is called time. A point is the 
boundary of a line, but no part of it: the appearance 
of an idea in the mind is inſtantaneous ; and an ite tant 
is the boundary, but no part of time. Hence it fol- 
lows, that were every thing inſtantaneous like ideas in 


a train, there could be no ſuch thing as time, ſince 


nothing could be ſaid to have in that ſenfe of the 
word any duration. That time is not a quality inhe- 
rent in all objects, is Rkewiſe plain; for we have ſeen, 
that were ideas as permanent as objects, the notion 
of tine could never have been acquired. Succeſſion, 
though it does not itſelf conſtitute time, is eſſential 
to its exiſtence; and were all motion to ceaſe, and 
the attention of men to be immoveably fixed upon one 


invariable object or cluſter of objects, time would ceaſe 
likewiſe. 


thing 


other on the theatre of the imagination. Thus whilſt 
a man is ſteadily looking at one object, which, from 
its being common, does not occupy his whole mind, 
he may be conſcious of a thouſand ideas ſtarting up 

in 


thoug?: unper- 


It remains, therefore, that time can be no- Tinie 
elſe than the relation of co-exiſtence appre- mere rela- 
hended between things that are permanent and thoſe tion of co- 
trains of fleeting ideas which inceſſantly ſucceed gach exiſtence 


Part Il. 
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a 


| Part It. 


of Time. 


* 


in his imagination, and each in its turn vaniſhing the 


1 inſtant in Which it appeared. Every one of theſe ide s 
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| anſwered. 


had an exiſtence as well as the . at which he is 
looking; but the exiſtence of each of them was in- 
ſtantanedus and in ſucceſſion, whilſt the exiſtence of 
the external object is permanent. The object there 
fore, as contruſted with the train of ideas, is ſaid to 


endure or to exiſt in time, whilſt each idea is deſtitute 


of duration, and exiſts m no time. 
To this theory ſome objections occur, which it will 
be incumbent upon us to obviate. 


that though each idea conſidered by itſelf is inſtan- 
| taneous, and occupies no time; yet the whole train 


when taken together, without being compared with 
any thing external, is perceived to occupy a conſider- 
able portion of that mbde of duration ; and that, 


therefore, time itſelf muſt be ſomething more than a 
mere relation between a fleeting ſucceſſion of ideas 
and objects of more permanent exiſtence. But how, 


we. beg leave to aſk, is the whole train perceived to 
occupy any portion of time? Is it not by being com- 
pared with our own exiſtence ? A man, whilſt a train 
of ideas is paſſing through his mind, may be ſuddenly 


deprived of all his external ſenſes, and then indeed it 
will be impoſſible for him to compare the fleeting ex- 


iſtence of this internal ſucceſſion with the more per 
manent exiſtence of external things; but whilſt he 
thinks at all, he muſt be conſcious of his own exiſtence, 
and cannot avoid perceiving, that whilſt his ideas paſs 
in conſtant ſucceſſion, each making an inſtantaneous 
appearance in his mind, he himſelf remains unchanged. 
Now, what is it that this perception ſuggeſts: to the 
mind ? Evidently nothing more than the relation of 
co-exiſtence between a fleeting ſucceſſion and a per- 
manent object; for were it poſſible that the man could 


be deprived of memory as well as of his ſenſes, and 


ſtill have ideas ſucceeding each other in his mind, he 
would then think all objects equally fleeting ; he would 
indeed be himſelf a mere ſucceſhon of inſtantaneous 
diſtinct perſons, and could have no notion whatever of 


time. His exiſtence, though it ſhould ſeem to en- 


dure half a century as eſtimated by others, muſt to 
himſelf appear to paſs away like a flaſh of lighten- 
ing. | 

It may be ſtill further objected to our theory, that 
time is meaſured by motion; and that it ſeems very 
abſurd to talk of meaſuring a relation, eſpecially a 
mere ideal relation, by a real external thing. In an- 
ſwer to this objection, which at firſt ſight appears for- 
midable, we beg leave to obſerve, that relations are 
equally ideal; and that yet many of them may be ſaid 
to be meaſured by real external things, with as much 
propriety as time can be ſaid to be meaſured by mo- 
tion. When a man wiſhes to aſcertain the relation of 
quantity which one body bears to another, though he 
knows that ſuch a relation has no other than an ideal 
exiſtence, and cannot be conceived but in conjunction 
with the related bodies, he applies to them ſucceſſively 
ſome common ſtandard; and having diſcovered the 
relation which each bears to that, he compares the 
one relation with the other, and thus aſcertains the 
relation ſought. Jult ſo it is with reſpe& to motion 
meaſuring time. That which to each individual con- 
ſtitutes real time, is the relation of co-exiſtence be- 
tween the flecting ſucceſſion of his own ideas and other 


It may be ſaid, 


tie man is conſcious. 
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often occaſion to aſcertain the time of things exter- 
nal which fall not under the inſpe&ion of his ſenſes ; 
and in ſociety all men have tranſactions with one ano- 
ther to be performed in ſome determinate portion of 
tirae, though there ate not, perhaps, two men cxiſting 
whoſe ordinary trains of thought flow wth preciſely 
the ſame rapidity. To remedy theſe inconveniences, 
it was neceſſary to invent ſome common ſtandard, by 
means of which men might aſcertain the duration of 
actions performed at a diſtance, and be able to keep 
appointments made with each other. The only 


ſtandard proper for theſe purpoſes is ſuch a conſtans 


and equable motion as has ſuggeſted a flux of per- 
ceptions common to all men in all ages and countries ; 
and hence the motions of the heavenly bodies have 
been univerſally made uſe of for the common regula- 
tors of time. Theſe motions, however, do not conſti- 


tute real and natural time, any more than a foot or a 


yard applied to two diſtant bodies conſtitutes the rela- 
tion of quantity which theſe bodies bear to each other. 
They are merely ſtated meaſures, to be differently 
applied according to the different purpoſes which 
we have in view. | N g 

Thus, if a man in Europe wiſhes to know what 
would to him have been the real and natural time of 
an action perſormed in the Eaſt Indies, he has only 
to be told, that it was co-exiſtent, we ſhall ſuppoſe, 
with a diurnal revolution of the earth; and by com- 
paring this common meaſure with his uſual flow of 
thought, he can form ſome notion of the extent of 
that train of ideas, which, had he been preſent, would 
to him have been ſucceſſively co-exiftent with the action 
in queſtion. But when perſons have an appointment to 
keep, this common meaſure of motion muſt be diffe- 
reatly, or rather partially, applied. 
is no part of their intention to compare their own ex- 
iſtence with that of the whole train of ideas which 
may paſs in the mind of each; for the reſult of ſach 
a compariſon, which alone conſtitutes true and natu- 
ral time, would not be the ſame in perhaps any two 
men: but their purpoſe is, to compare their own perma- 
nent exiſtence only with that train of ſenſations which 
ſhall be excited in the mind by the perceptible mo- 
tian of the ſun, or any other body fixed upon which 


moves equably; and ſuch a train muſt conſiſt of an 


equal number of inſtants in all men. Neither the 
ſun, nor the hour-hand of a common watch, moves 
with ſuch apparent rapidi:y as to keep pace with the 
internal flow of thought of which the moſt phlegma- 
That theſe bodies move at all, 
is known only by their viſible change of place during 
the lapſe of a conſiderable portion of real time; and 
as there is in their courſe a certain number of places 
diſtinctly marked, to which alone it is agreed that 
the attention is to be turned, it is impoſſible that of 
time ſo computed two men can have different notions. 
Such time, however, is but partial; and the method 
of aſcertaining it, when compared with that by which 
we aſcertain real time, has a ſtriking reſemblance to 
that by: which we aſcertain the relation of partial 
quantity between two diſtant bodies. When it is 
our purpoſe to aſcertain the relation of real quantity 
which one body bears to another, we apply the com- 
mon ſtandard to each in every dimenſion of length, 


breadthy 


In ſucn caſes, it 
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Of Time. breadth, and depth; but when we have no other view 
than to aſcertain the relation of length which the one 


15 
Time muſt 


bears to the other, we apply the common ſtandard to 
each in that dimenſion only. Juſt ſo it is with regard 
to real and partial time, When an individual wiſhes 
to aſcertain what would to him have been the dura- 
tion of any action which he did not ſee performed, 
he applies the common ſtandard: to the exiſtence of 
that aQion, and to the uſual flow of his own thoughts; 


but when two men talk of the duration of any action, 


or agree to meet on ſuch a day, they compare the ex- 
iſtence of the action, or the diſtance intervening be- 


tween the preſent moment and the day of meeting, 


only with that partial train of ſenſations which by the 

common ſtandard is generated in an equal number, 

and in the ſame order, in the minds of both. by 
It will be ſaid, that if time be nothing more than a 


have had a mere relation ſubſiſting between trains of ideas or 
beginning. other fleeting objects, and things of a. more perma- 
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Why we 


treat of in- 


finity and 


eteruity 


among the 


nent exiflence ; and if the univerſe had a beginning; 


either time muſt have had a beginning likewiſe, or the 
Deity cannot be immutable. | 
the argument; but initead of an objection, we conſi- 


der it as a confirmation of the truth of our theory. 


The Deity, who is immutable, exiſts not in time, but 
in eternity ; and that theſe, though from the poverty 
of language they are both called modes of duration, 


are yet very different from each other, we ſhall en- 
deavour to prove in the next chapter. - 


Cuay. VIII. Of Inrinity and ETERNITY. : 


As corporeal ſubſtance is certainly rot infinite, and 
as the preſent material ſyſtem has in itſelf every evi- 
dence of its not being eternal, it may ſeem ſtrange, 
perhaps, to the reader, that we ſhould treat of infinity 


 adjuncts of and eternity among the adjur ts of body. But in 


body. 


modern metaphyſics theſe words are uſed in a vague 
ſenſe to denote the extent of ſpace and time; and in 
this chapter it is our intention to do little more than 


_ aſcertain their meaning, and to ſhow, in oppoſition to 
ſome celebrated names, of what ſubjects they may not 


be predicated. There is a mathematical and a meta- 


phyſical infinity, which, though often confounded, 


ought to be kept diſtin. In mathematics, extenſion 
is ſaid to be diviſible ad infinitum, and number is ſome- 
times conſidered as infinite: but in metaphyfics theſe 
modes cf expreſſion are extremely improper, . A poſi- 


tive and metaphyſical infinite is that which has no li- 


mits, and to which no addition can be made; but it is 
obvious that there is no number which may not be en- 
larged, nor any pcſitive idea of extenſion which has not 
limits, and which may not be either increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed. The infinity of the mathematician is termed 
infinity in power, and that of the metaphyſician abſclute 
infinity. The firit conſiſts in this, that a being, how- 
ever great or ſmall it be ſuppoſed, may ſtill be con- 
ceived to poſſeſs more greatneſs or minuteneſs than we 
can form an idea of, even after the utmoſt ſtretch cf 
human thought. Thus when it is ſaid that all exten- 
ſion as ſuch is infinitely diviſible, it is not meant that 


* * £ 


- nite, which is ſomething poſitive to which nothing can 


We allow the force of 


poſſibly imagine either of them to be finite; but only God, and 


felf; that is, if in your i 


1 Part II. 
every extended ſubſtance contains an infinite number Of 1ngviy 
of real parts ; for then the parts of an inch would be and Etc. 
equal to thoſe of a league: but the egen is, that t. 
in ideal extenſion we can never reach the end of ideal 
diviſion and ſubdiviſion. In like manner, when it is 

ſaid that number is infinite, the meaning is not that 

any poſitive number is without limits, or the poſſibi- 

lity of increaſe, but that we might go on for ever, 
adding unit to unit, without approaching nearer to 

the end of the proceſs, If, therefore, the mathema- 
tician would ſpeak properly, and without the affecta - 

tion of paradox, he ought to ſay that all extenſion as 

ſuch is indefinitely diviſible, and that unit might be ad- 

ded to unit without end; but theſe phraſes uggeſt no- 

tions very different from that of a metaphyſical infi- 
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That there is ſomething poſitively infinite, has been Space and 
very ſeldom queſtioned; but it has been warmly diſ- vg 
puted among metaphyſicians what ſubjects are infinite. . e 
Dr Clarke and his adherents have contended that ſpace finite, and 
and time are real things; that they are both of neceſ- the other 
ſary exiſtence; that the former impreſſes us with the eternal: 
idea of its infinity, and that the latter is poſitively 
eternal. Tine and ſpace (ſays the Doctor“) are * Demon- 
the fine qua non of all other things, and of all other N of 
ideas. To ſuppoſe either of them finite, is an expreſs © 5 


; EE ; : | and Attri- 
contradlichion in the idea itſelf. No man does nor can butes of 


either by non-· attention, or by choice he attends perhaps Corceſpon- | 


to part of his idea, and forbears attending to the remain; dence with } 


der. They who ſuppoſe ſpace to be nothing but a? Gentle- 
relation de tæavo todies eee of the abſurdity of 1 | 
ſuppoſing that which is nothing to have real qualities: ſhire. | 
For the ſpace which is between two bodies is always unal- 
terably juſt what it was, and has the very fame dimen- 
ſions, quantity, and figure, whether theſe or any other 
bodies be there or any where elſe, or not at all. Juſt 
as time or duration is the ſame, whether you turn your 
hour-glaſs or no, or whether the ſun moves or ſtands 
ſtill, or whether there was or was not any. ſun, or any 
material world at all. To ſet bounds to ſpace is to ſup- 
poſe it bounded by ſomething which itſelf tales up jpace, 
and that's a contradifion ; or elſe that it is bounded by 
nothing, which is another contradiction. To ſuppoſe 
ſpace removed, deſtroyed, or taken away, amounts to the 
abſurd ſuppoſition of removing a thing away from it- 
imagination you annihilate the 
whole of infinite 22 the whole of infinite ſpace will 
ſill remain; and if you annihilate any part of it, thut 
part will {till neceſſarily remain, as appears by the un- 
moved ſituation of the reft ; and to ſuppoſe it divided 
or divifible amounts to the ſame contradiction.” 

The abſurdity of conſidering ſpace as a real exter- 
nal thing has been already evineed in chap. 4th, p. 549» 
where it was ſhown how we acquire the notion, and 
what kind of notion it is. Space, as was there obſerved, 
may be conceived either as the mere abſence and poſ- 
ſibility of body ; or as ideal extenſion, united to, and 
inhering in, an ideal ſubſtratum. Taken in the former 
ſenſe, it is an object of pure intellect; in the latter, 5 


(3) Oy Yap ov unde ⁰ g 
Tom. 1, Oper. 


ah ov a T1 670 £074, Toure avwpor 471. Ariſte Phyſe Auſcult. Lib. 5 cap. g. page 492, 
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of Infinity is an idea or 


in the imagination. That the ab- 


ind Eter - ſence of body or matter is the ine qua non of all other 


nity. ; 
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but impro ; 


perl · 


ſtill be conceived 
is a poſition which no philoſopher ancient or modern 


things, and all other ideas, Dr Clarke was not diſ- 
poſed to affirm, when he made the divine ſubſtance, to 
pervade every material atom in the univerſe; and to 
talk of the abſence of body being infinite is a palpable 
contradiction, unleſs Berkeley's doctrine be true, that 
the material world has no exiſtence. To ſay that the 
ee matter is infinite, is to uſe language which 

as no other meaning than that, however far the ma- 
terial world be on all ſides extended, its extenſion may 
eater and greater ad infinitum, This 


has ever denied; but it is ſo far from implying that 
we have a poſitive idea of the infinity of the material 


world, or of any adjunck of the material world, that 


119 
Neither 
ſpace nor 


5 bounded. 


of limits. 


it is abſolutely inconſiſtent with ſuch infinity, What- 


ever is capable of perpetual increaſe muſt certainly 
have limits, and every new addition is the limit of that 
to which the addition was made. | 


Taken in the ſecond acceptation as an ideal extenſion 
united with an ideal ſubſtratum, ſpace is ſo far from 
being infinite in any ſenſe of the word, that 'we will 
venture to aſſert no man ever contemplated ſuch a form 
in his own imagination, without conceiving it to be 
Of this, at leaſt, we are certain, that when 
we have attempted to frame a politive idea of pure 
ſpace, it has not been in our power to diveſt that idea 
Thoſe who can frame in their minds real 
and poſitive ideas wholly abſtracted from every indi- 
vidual object, may indeed perform in this way many 
feats above our abilities; but as we poſſeſs no ſuch 
powers of abſtraction, every thing which we can call 
an idea is limited in the ſame manner that the object 
itſelf is limited from which the idea was derived. — 
Thus, the largeſt expanſion that ever we beheld is the 


concave .hemiſphere; and when we try to form the 


largeſt poſitive idea of pure ſpace, all that we can do 
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| time can be 
\ Politively 


finite ; 


and why. 


is to figure to ourſelves that concave empty of body. 


We may, indeed, ſuppoſe its diameter to be either a 
million or ten thouſand millions of miles; and we may 
go on enlarging it ad infinitum : but when we return from 
this proceſs of intelle& to the contemplation of the ideal 
forms in the imagination, none of theſe forms appear 
to us larger or more extended than the hemiſphere, 
which ks object of ſenſe, and they all appear to be 
bounded, and bounded in the very fame way. 

With reſpe& to the eternity of time, we think Dr 
Clarke equally miſtaken as with reſpect to the infinity 
of ſpace. Of time, indeed, we cannot properly ſpeak- 


ſeen, is a mere relation, and is in it{elf the creature of 
the mind which has no external idiatum. It is ſuggeſt- 


*DrLaw's ed, however, by the fleeting ſucceſſion of our ideas, 


Inquiry in- 
to the Ideas 


of Space 


Time, Im. nothin 


menſity, 


compared with the more permanent exiſtence of other 
objects; and therefore ſucceſſion is eſſential to it. But 
which has parts, whether co-exiſtent or in 
ſucceſſion, can be poſitively infinite. For, © in an in- 


ad Eter- finite ſeries of ſueceſſive generations of men, for in- 


ty. See 
alſo the 


e acute 


Writer's 


ſtance, there will be ſeveral infinites that are parts of 
one another, and by conſequence one greater than an- 
other : which (as has been well argued *) is an 


tranſlation expreſs contradiction, ſince the greater muſt neceſſari- 


0 


King *sOri. 
zin of Evil. 


ly bound the leſs, and exceed its limits by ſo much as 
it is greater than it; that is, muſt make it not infinite. 


nnr ee 


ing have any idea or mental form. Time, as we have 


Infinite generations contain an infinitely greater infi- Of Infiuity 
nity of particular men. An infinite number of men and Eter- 


muſt have twice as many hands, and ten times as many 
fingers, and ſo on. Infinite time has an infinity of 
ages ; theſe a much greater infinity of years, days, 
hours, &c. Space likewiſe (according to Dr Clarke) 
has three dimenſions, all infinite. It muſt, therefore, 
contain an infinity of ſurfaces, an infinitely greater 
infinity of lines, and a {till infinitely greater infinity of 
phyſical points. The caſe is the ſame in number it- 
ſelf, which, if we ſuppoſe it to contain an abſolute 
infinity of thoufands (and we may as well do that as 
imagine it to comprehend an infinity of units), it will 


contain ten times as many hundreds, fifty times as 


many ſcores, and ſo on All this is only the indefi- 
niteneſs of number, which we in vain attempt to turn 
into a poſitive infinite with which it is totally incom- 
patible. For let us add one to any of theſe infinite 


ſeries of generations, ages, lines, or numbers, which 


we know to be always in our power, and if it was ab- 
ſolutely infinite before, here is one more than infinite. 
If it only becomes infinite now, then one finite added 
to another finite makes infinity, If it be no larger af- 
ter the addition than it was before, then one part 
added to another adds nothing; all which are abſurdi- 
ties. The ſame will appear, if we ſubſtract a part from 
this ſuppoſed abſolute infinite, which may be done in 
any of the formentioned ſubjects, as well as in every 
thing which admits of parts, or may be taken in 
pieces by the mind.” 


2I 
To this kind of reaſoning Dr Clarke replies as fol- The uſual 
lows : To endeavour to prove that there cannot poſ- reply tothe 
from foregoing 
reaſoning 
ſhown 


ſibly be any ſuch thing as infinite time or ſpace, 
the impoſſibility of an addition of finite parts ever com- 
poſing or exhauſting an infinite; or from the imagi- 
nary inequality of the number of years, days, and 
hours, that would be contained in the one; or of the 
miles, yards, and feet, that would be contained in the 


other, is ſuppoſing infinites to be made up of numbers 
of finites; that is, it is ſuppoſing finite quantities to be 
aliquot or conſtituent parts of infinite, when indeed they 


are not ſo, but do all equally, whether great or ſmall, 


whether many or few, bear the very fame proportion 


to an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, or 
lines to a ſuperficies, or as moments do to time, that 
is, none at all. No given number or quantity can be 
any aliquot or conſittuent part of innnite or be compa. 
red at all with it, or bear any kind of proportion to it, 
or be the foundation of any argument in any queſtion 
concerning it.“ 3 

If it be indeed true, and it is that for which we 
contend, that no given number or quantity can be any 


aliquot or conſtituent part of infinite, or be compa- 
red at all with it; then it undeniably follows, not that 


miles, yards, and feet, are no conſtituent parts of ſpace; 
or years, days, and hours, conſtituent parts of time; 


but that ſpace and time cannot poſſibly be poſitive in- 


finites. Ibis, we ſay, follows undeniably : for no- 
thing is more evident, than that all quantities of the 
ſame kind, from the largeſt to the leaſt, bear a certain 
proportion to each other ; and upon the ſuppoſition 
that ſpace is a real extended thing, miles, yards, and 
feet are included in it, and bear t9 it the relation of 
parts to a whole. 
and hours. To affirm (for no proof is offered), _ 


The ſame is true of time, days, 
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nity, 
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Of lufivity all finite quantities, whether great or ſmall, whether 
and Eter- many or few, do equally bear the very ſame propor-: 
nity. tion to an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, 
222 or as moments do to time, is plainly to beg the que- 
to beapeti- ſtion—® that ſpace conſidered as a real extended thing 
tio princi- is jnfinite;?? and to beg it, too, in oppoſition to the com. 
Pill mon ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, Mathematical 
points we all know to be nothing real, but merely ne- 
cations of extenſion ; but ſuppoſing ſpace to be ſome- 
thing real and extended, can any man perſuade him- 
ſelf that a mile or a million of miles of this ſpace is 
lixewiſe a mere negation of extenſion ? With him 
who can bring himſelf to this perſuaſion, we pretend 
not to argue. He is poſſeſſed of faculties, whether 

true or falſe, of which we are deſtitute. | 
That finite quantities, whether great or ſmall, do 
all equally bear the ſame proportion to an infinite in 
power, is indeed true; but it is no great diſcovery: for 
{ach an infinite, as we have ſeen, is nothing but the 
continued poſſibility of repeating the ſame mental pro- 
cels of addition or multiplication z and he who can go 
on for ever adding, in his own imagination, foot to 
foot, or hour to hour, will find it equally ealy to add, 
in the ſame manner, league to league, or age to age. 
If he can perform the one operation, he mult hike- 
wiſe have power to perform the other ; and he cannot 


but perceive that it is as impoſſible to come to an end 


of adding league to league, or age to age, as of add- 
ing foot to foot, or hour to hour; but then he muſt 
| know that theſe leagues, feet, ages, and hours, are not 


real external things, but mere ideas and notions in his 


mind. If ſuch powers of ideal multiplication and ad- 
dition be what Dr Clarke means by the ideas of ſpace 
and time, it is indeed a contradiction to ſuppoſe either 
of them limited; for that is to ſuppoſe our powers 
different ſrom what we know them to be by conſciouſ- 
neſs and experience. But to confound powers with the 
ob;eas ot thuſe powers, is certainly very inaccurate ; and 
to ſuppoſe, becauſe we can go on for ever adding one 
portion of ideal ipace or time to another, that therefore 
our ideas of ſpace and time are in themſelves poſitively 
infinite, is a contradiction: for to an idea poſitively 
infinite, it is obvious that nothing can be added. Ei- 
ther, therefore, ſpace and time do not impreſs us with 
the ideas of their poſitive infinity ; or we cannot have 
the power of adding league to league, and age to age, 
without end. | | 
« But (ſays the Doctor), te ſuppoſe ſpace removed, 
deſtroyed, or taken wholly away, amounts to the ab- 
ſurd ſuppoſition of removing a thing from itſelf; that 
is, if in your imagination you remove the whole of 
ſpace, the whole of ſpace will {till remain.” True, eve- 
ry man has ideas of ſpace treaſured up in his imagina- 
tion, which the ſound of the very word ſpace will at 
all times bring into his immediate view; and whilſt he 
has ſuch ideas, it is impoſſible that he ſhould not have 
them; which is all the myſtery of the matter, and 
amounts to nothing more than that a thing cannot be 
and not be at the ſame inſtaut. When the Doctor 
affirms, that if © you annihilate any part of ſpace, that 
part will neceſſarily remain, as appears by the unmoved 
fituation of the reſlꝰ, we are not certain that we per- 
fectly underſtand him. A man may ſurely think of 
aà cubical inch without thinking of a foot or a yard; 
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and he may ſuppoſe the inch taken away from the foot. Or lofi 
or the yard, and theſe ideal quantities ſo much leſſen- and ft. 


ed by the ſubtraction. But if the Doctor be here 
again I EPS, the powers of the mind with the 
poſitive ideas of ſpace, the ſentence when explained 
will be ſeen to contain nothing to his purpoſe, Every 
man has the power of contemplating in idea millions 
of miles, and millions of ages, and of adding mile to 


mile, and age to age, without end; and if he try to 


deprive himſelf of any part of this power, or to fix 
a limit to the mental proceſs of addition, he will find 
that in ſpite of himſelf his imagination will ramble be- 
yond the limit aſſigned, and that he has attempted an 
impoſſibility, This, however, is ſo far from being a 


proof that his ideas of ſpace and time are poſitively 


infinite, that, as we have already obſerved,' it is a proof 
of the contrary. - | 


nity, 
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But (ſay this great man and his followers) &« ſpace Space and 
and time are the /ne qua non of all other things and time ar- 


all other ideas. The ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of any 


thing whatever includes neceſſarily a preſuppoſition of the 


ſaid to be 
theſine qua | 
non of all 


exiſtence of ſpace and time; and therefore, if there be other 
any thing infinite and eternal, ſpace and time muſt things; but 


likewiſe be ſo. | 

Lo every corporeal ſubſtance, and every idea of ſach 
ſubltance, ſpace and time are indeed neceſſary : for 
every body has exteuſion and duration; and every idea 
of a particular body, being nothing but a ſecondary 
perception in the imagination or memory, muſt have 
the ſame relation to imaginary extenſion, that the object 
from which it was derived has to extenſion which is real. 
Every idea, too, which remains in the imagination 
whillt a train of other ideas paſſes ſucceſſively in view, 
or whilſt external things are perceived to change, has 
real time. But will any man ſay that conſciouſneſs, our 
notion of power, our acts of willing, or even taſtes, 
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there are 
things 


| | hich have 
ſounds, and ſmells, are extended, or that the ſuppoſal of 2 SY | 


their exiſtence neceſſarily implies a preſuppoſition of whatever 
the exiſtence of ſpace? We acquire our ideas of ex- to ſpace, or 


tenſion and ſpace by means of our ſenſes of touch and 


ſight ; and we learn from experience, that things ex- 


terral and extended are the cauſes of our ſenſations of 
taſte, ſound, and ſmell. The effects are in our minds 
cloſely aſſociated with the ideas of their cauſes ; and 
it is not perhaps eaſy to think of a. particular 
ſound, taſte, or ſmell, without at the ſame time 
thinking of the object by which it was at firſt excited 
in the mind: but had we.been originally formed with 
the powers of conſciouſneſs, thinking, and willing, 


and with no other ſenſes than thoſe of taſting, ſme]l- 


ing, and hearing, it is obvious that we never could 
have had the idea of ſpace ; and therefore, that idea 
cannot poſhbly be neceſſary to the preſuppoſition of 
every thing elſe. To conſciouſneſs, thinking, and will- 
ing, ſpace is ſo far from being neceſſary, that we 


cannot perceive any the moſt diitant relation between 
It is not more difficult to conceive a part 


them. 
greater than the whole, than it is to conceive an ell of 
conſciouſneſs, of thought, or of will; nor is it in the 
power of any man to make /pace and ſeweetneſs coaleſce 
in his mind ſo as to form of the two fimple ideas one 
complex conception. The very reverſe is rhe caſe 
with reſpe& to the objects of ſight and touch. The 
idea of every thing which we ſee and handle age 

| | | | 88 
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Infinity. ly coaleſces in the mind with the idea of ſpace, nor 
and can we poſſibly ſeparate the one from tlie other; but 
Eternit, the things which we ſee and handle are neither infi- 
— a 1 

| nite nor capable of infinity. 

With reſpect to time, the ſame obſervations will be 
found to be juſt as with reſpect to ſpace. Whatever 


569 
ceſſive duration evidently does, can be truly and pro- Infinity 
perly infinite.“ * and 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the idea of ſucceſ. Eternity 
ſion ſo inſinuates itſelf into our uſual ideas of exiſtence, , 
& ; . ? ® Intellec- 
and is ſo cloſely connected with the exiſtence of all tua Sy- 
finite beings, that we find it extremely difficult to ima- fems. 
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to time. 


is liable to change; exiſts in time and cannot be eter- 
nal; but if there be any being immutable, and who 
views at once all things which to us are paſt, preſent, 
and to come, the exiſtence of that being is not com- 
menſurable with time. That ſuch a being is poſſible 
no man can doubt, who reflects, that if we had one 
permanent idea invariably in the mind, we ſhould ne- 
ver have acquired the notion of ſucceſſion or of time; and 

that if there were actually no change in nature there 
could not poſſibly in nature be any ſuch thing as time. 
Every man, therefore who can conceive exiſtence 
without change, muſt be convinced, that * the ſup- 
poſal of the exiſtence of any thing whatever does not 
neceſſarily include the preſuppoſition of the exiſtence 
of time, and that there may be an eternity diſtinct 
from time, as well as an infinity diſtin from 
| ſpace; nay that nothing which is properly infinite and 


as an eternally continued ſeries or ſucceſſion. 


gine the eternal exiſtence of God, any otherwiſe than 
Our 
conſtant converſation with material objects, and the 
aſſociations thence ariſing, make it almoſt impoſſible 
for us to conſider things abſtracted from time and 
ſpace; yet we have the evidence of experience and 
conſciouſneſs, that an idea may be conceived without 
relation to ſpace and time, and that ſpace and time 
cannot be made to coaleſce with ſome of our notions. 
The ſame muſt be true with reſpect to infinity and 
eternity; for we have ſeen that neither ſpace, time, 
nor any thing elſe which conſiſts of parts, whether 
continuous or ſucceſſive, can be ſuppoſed to be poſi- 
tively infinite, as the ſuppoſition implies the molt pal- 
pable contradiction. But that there may be perfect 


power, perfect knowledge, and permanent invariable 


exiſtence, is ſo far from implying any contradiction, 


226 eternal can poſſibly occupy either ſpace or time. 

Infinityand If it be aſked, what kind of infinity and eternity 
eternity, they are which have no relation to ſpace and time? 
A Cudworth, treading in the footſteps of the ancients, 


that even we, whoſe faculties are ſo very narrow, can 
yet make ſome advances towards the conception of 
ſuch perſectione. Thus, every man of common un- 
derſtanding knows that ſome things are in th:mſelves 


"EN has long ago anſwered, that they are © abſolute per- 
fection, and neceſſary exiſtence. For (ſays he), in- 
finite underſlanding and Enewledge is nothing elſe but 
perſea knowledge, which hath in it no defect or mixture 
of ignorance, but knows whatſoever is knowable. In 
like manner, infinite power is nothing elſe but perfect 
power, which hath in it no defect or mixture of im- 
potency—a power which can do every thing which 1s 
poſſible or conceivable. Laſtly, infinity of duration, or 
eternity, is really nothing elſe but perfection, as inclu- 
ding in it neceſſary exiſtence and immutability ; ſo that it 
is a contradiction to ſuppoſe ſuch a being to have had 
a beginning, to ceaſe to be, or to ſuffer or be affected 
by any change whatever. And becauſe infinity is 
_ Perfection, therefore nothing which includes in its 

idea or eſſence any thing of aber Ries as every poſi- 
tive idea of number, corporeal magnitude, and ſuc- 


Part III. Or MINDS 


poſſible, and others impoſſible, to be performed by 
any power. Of theſe poſlibilities and impoſſibilities 
a philoſopher knows more than an illiterate man; and 
one philoſopher knows more than another. An intel- 
le& more perfect knows more of them than any man; 
and that intelle& which knows them all mult be abſo- 
lutely perfect, and incapable of improvement, becauſe 
it knows every thing which is to be known. The 
ſame is true of perfect power :—but we ſhall treat of 
real infinity and eternity more at large when we come 
to demonſtrate the being and attributes of God. At 
preſent it is ſufficient to have ſhown, that nothing can 
be poſſitively infinite but a being abſolutely perfect; 
which never was not, which can produce all things 
poſſible and conceivable, and upon which all other 
things muſt depend. 


AND THEIR POWERS. 


fore it is proper to diſ.inguiſh the being of which they 


Car. I. Of Minp in GEXERAL. are powers by another name than that of body. 223 


Of bodies there are various kinds poſſeſſing various Probably 
ſenſible qualities; and from analogy it is reaſonable to minds of 
conclude, that there may be various claſſes of minds different 
endowed with different kinds or degrees of power, orders. 
For this indeed we have ſtronger evidence than that of 


HE ſcience of metaphyſics comprehends every 
| thing into the exiſtence, nature, or cauſes, of 
which any inquiry may be made. But all things of 
which we have any notion or idea may be divided in- 


to mind and body, with their various powers, qualities, analogy. Brute animals evidently poſſeſs the powers 

and adjuncts. By body is meant that which is ſolid, of perception and ſpontaneity with ſome degree of 

227 extended, inert, and diviſible ; and its ſeveral adjuncts conſciouſneſs ; but as they appear not to reflect upon 
Mind Di- are ſpace, motion, number, and time. The only mind their own conduct, or to have their actions influenced 


ſtinguiſned with which we are intimately acquainted is our own; 
from body. and we know that it is poſſeſſed of the powers of ſen- 
ſation, perception, retention, conſciouſneſs, reflection, 
reaſon, and will. Theſe are totally different from ex- 
tenſion, ſolidity, divifibility, and motion; and there- 
| Vor. XI. | 


by motives, their minds are inferior to ours, though 
fill perfectly diſtint from mere extended, inert, and 
divifible ſubſtances. Mind, therefore, conſidered with 
reſpet to its powers, is evidently different from body 
conſidered with reſpect to its qualities. This is indeed 
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The abſurd Hobbes ſuppoſed, that every material atom is en- 


matter ? 


hypotheſis dowed with the faculty of ſenſation (c); but that for 


of Hobbes 
reſpecting 


mind. 


230 


Other ab- 


ſurd hy o- 
theſes. 


231 


Only two 


quire a formal aod laboured confutation, it may not be 


improper to obſerve, that, if it were true, the hairs of 
a man's head would feel extreme pain when pinched 
by the hot iron of the hair-dreſſer; and that the nails 


of his fingers would be ſeverely tortured when under 
the operation of the knife or the raſp. 1 | 


Others have ſuppoſed that each atom of matter has 


a tendency towards ſenſation and perception; and that 
when a ſufficient number of theſe atoms are brought 


together in a certain order, the united tendencies pro- 
duce the a&ual powers which diſtinguiſh mind from 
groſs body. This ſuppoſition is if poſſible more ab- 
{ard than that of Hobbes. Senſation and perception 
are of ſuch a nature, that a mere tendency towards them 
is inconceivable. A thing mult either be ſenſible and 


percipient, or infenſible and inert: there is evidently _ 


no medium. Or if we could ſuppoſe each individual 
atom to have a tendency towards ſenſation, it would by 


no means follow that a number of ſuch atoms brought 


together in any poſſible order would become one ſen- 
tient, thinking, and active being. A number of bodies 
laid upon an inclined plain have each a zendency to roll 
downwards; but if the declivity of the plain be not 
{ach as that their ſeparate tendencies may overcome 


the reſiftance oppoſed to each individual body by fric- 


tion, the united tendencies of all the bodies when brought 


together will not be able to overpower the reſiſtance 


of their united frictions. Juſt ſo is it with reſpect to 


- ſenſation and perception: If the tendency of one atom 


cannot overcome one degree of inertneſs, the tendency 
of a thouſand atoms will not overcome a thouſand de- 
grees of the ſame inertneſs. 


opinions at that our article might be complete: but it is proper 
pxetent on to inform the reader, that, ſo far as we know, neither 


the ſubject 


of them has for theſe many years been maintained by 


any philoſopher of eminence either-at home or abroad. 
The opinions on this ſubject, which at preſent divide 
the republic of letters, are two; and theſe alone are 
worthy of examination. One party maintains, That 
perception, memory, reaſon, and will, &c. are the 
powers of a being which mult be immaterial and indi- 
viſible : The other alleges, That as we know nothin 
of theſe powers but from our own conſciouſneſs, and 
as we Can trace them in ourſelves to the brain and no 
farther, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they are 
the powers of any ſubſtance diſtin from matter. Both 
parties, however, diſtinguiſh that which in man is the 


| M ET 4 HY S666 
of Mind a truth which has ſeldom if ever been controyerted; 
ingeneral. but it has been long and. warmly diſputed, Whether 

| mind and body be not both compoſed of the ſame firlt 


want of memory each ſenſation is momentaneous, be- 
ing inſtantly and wholly effaced as ſoon as its cauſe is 
removed. Though this hypotheſis is too abfvrd to re- 


philoſophiſing, this important queſtion might be ſoon 
hopes to confute the materialiſts, -by laying down what 


In all the parts of the material world (ſays he) there 
is a perpetual motion: For the celeſtial bodies move 
conſtantly in one reſpect or another; and all here be. 
low is in a continual viciſſitude of generation and cor- 
ruption, which cannot be without motion. Now, where 
there is motion, there muſt be ſomething that moves. 
What is moved I call Body; what moves I call mind.” 
From this definition he undertakes to prove, that mind 
muſt be immaterial. © That there is a relation be- 
tween moving and being moved (ſays he), nobody can 
deny; and the relation is no other than that of a#ion 
and pa//ron, But the nature of relation is ſuch, that 
it mult neceſſarily be between two things at leaſt ; and 
it is further neceſſary, that the two things related 


ſhould exiſt together. Hence, if there be that which 


moves, there muſt be a different thing that it moved ; 
and wherever the one is, the other es neceſſarily be; 
ſo that nothing can move itſelf. This being eſtablith- 
ed, I ſay that what moves muſt be either material or 
immaterial: for the one of theſe being the negation 
of the other, there can be no middle betwixt them; 
becauſe a thing muſt neceſſarily be, or not be. If then 
it be immaterial, there is an end of the queſtion: but 
if it be ſaid to be material, then I ſay that it muſt be 
moved itſelf before it can move any thing elſe ; for it 
is only in that way that body can move body. If 
then it muſt be firſt moved itſelf, but cannot itſelf 


move itſelf, what is it that moves it? If it be an- 
We have juſt mentioned theſe abſurd ſuppoſitions 


ſwered, That it is another material mover, then J re- 
peat the fame queſtion, to which the ſame anſwer muſt 


movers, without any beginning or principle of motion. 
Now this is abſurd, and contradictory to this firſt 
principle of natural philoſophy, admitted by all philo- 
ſophers ancient and modern, That nothing can be pro- 
duced without a cauſe t. | 


but it is upon this chiefly that he reſts his perſuaſion, 
that mind is the only mover in the univerſe. It is 
needleſs to obſerve, that in the very definitions and 


axioms upon which this reaſoning is built, the thing to 


be proved is taken for granted: for if it be ſelf-evi- 
| | | dent, 


(c) Scio fuiſſe philoſophos quoſdam, eoſdemque wiros doctor, qui corpora omnia ſenſu prædita eſſe ſuſtinu- 
erunt: Nec video, ſi natura ſenſionis in reactione ſola collocaretur, qvomoDo refutari paint. Sed etſi ex re- 
actione etiam corporum aliorum, phantaſma aliquod naſceretur; illud tamen, remoto objecto, ſtatim ceſſaret. 
Nam niſi ad retinendum motum impreſſum, etiam remoto objecto, apta habeant organa, ut habent animalia; 
ita tantum ſentient, ut nunquam ſenſiſſe ſe recordentur. Senſioni ergo, quæ vulgo ita appellatur, neceſſario 


adhæret memoria aliqua. Holles's Phyſic, cap. 25. ſect. 5. 


9 1 C 8. 98 Part III. 
ſubject of thought from his external organs of ſenſe, Of Mind 
and agree to call it by the name of mind; though the in general 
one conſiders it as compoſed of the ſame firſt matter — 
with the duſt of the ground; whilſt the other believes 
it to have no property whatever in common with that 
matter. | | 


Were we to adopt ſome of the ancient methods of 


decided. A molt reſpectable writer, who has labour- 
ed to reſtore the metaphyſics of Plato and Ariſtotle, 


they muſt think arbitrary definitions of mind and mat- 
ter, and then ſhowing that the one is not the other. 


be given: and ſo we have an infinite ſeries of material 


. + ; t Ancient 
For the immateriality of the human mind, and of Metaphy- 


every being endowed with the powers of perception ſics. 
g and thought, the learned writer has better arguments ; 


ww was © IH ww 


Part III. 


fluous. This, however, is ſo far from being ſelf.evi- 
dent, that a materialiſt may reply, every animal 
moves itſelf, and yet every animal is nothing more 
than a ſyſtem of matter. This poſition, whether 
true or falſe, can neither be proved nor confuted by 
arguments d priori founded on general definitions. 
That animals move themſelves, and that to the ſenſes 
they appear to be nothing elſe than ſyſtems of matter, 
are facts which cannot be controverted. If we would 
© know whether they have in them a principle of motion 
The pro- Which is not material, we muſt ſubmit to the laws of 
per method Pan pH oo Locic)'; and by inveſtigating the eſ- 
of inveſti- ſential qualities of matter, endeavour to aſcertain whe- 
gating the ther a material ſyſtem can be rendered adtive. That 
1 e of we ourſelves have active powers, we know by the moſt 
complete of all evidence, viz. conſciouſneſs of their 
energies ; and it has been already ſhown, that ſuch 
powers as. we experience in ourſelves cannot exift but 
in a ſubje& poſſeſſed of will and underſtanding. The 
queſtion therefore to be firſt decided between the ma- 


conſciouſneſs, underftanding, and will, can reſult from 
the particular organiſation of a ſyſtem of matter? If 
they can, we have no reaſon to attribute them in man 


rily to require an immaterial principle for their ſup- 
port, it will probably be granted, that an immaterial 
principle. is the ſource of every power and every mo- 
tion in the univerſe; and the doctrine of mind, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, will be ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed. | * 5 8 | | | 
CuAr. II. Of he SUBSTANCE of the Human 
: | Mixp. | 

Tur moſt celebrated materialiſt of this or perhaps 
233 of any other age is Dr Prieſtley ; who having in his 
Arguments Own imagination diveſted matter of ſolidity, and re- 
tor the im- duced it to mere centres of attraction and repulſion, 
3 ſupporting all the known properties of man; that is, if 
thoſe properties have nothing in them, that is abſolute- 
ly incompatible with one another ; we ſhall be obliged 
to conclude (unleſs we openly violate the rules of phi- 
loſophiſing, which will not authoriſe us to ultiply 
cauſes or kinds of ſubſtance without necęſſity), that no 
other kind of ſubſtance enters into his compoſition ; 
the ſuppoſition being maniteſtly unneceſſary, in order to 
account for any appearance whatever. — All the pro- 
perties that have hitherto been attributed to matter, 
may be compriſed under thoſe of attraction and repul- 
fion. Beſides theſe, man is poſſeſſed of the powers of 
ſenſation or perception, and thought. But if, without gi- 
ving the reins to our imaginations, we ſuffer ourſelves 
to be guided in our inquiries by the ſimple rules of 


7 HY $1 CS. 
Of Mind dent, that what moves is, in the author's ſenſe of the 
in general, word, mind, that what is moved is body, and that nothing 
— can move if, all reaſoning on the ſubje& is ſuper- 


terialiſts and immaterialiſts is, Whether the powers of 


to any other ſcurce : If theſe powers appear neceſſa- 


matcriality obſerves, that © if one lind of ſubſtance be capable of 


871 
philoſophiſing abovementioned, we muſt neceſſarily Of the Sub- 
conclude, that theſe powers alſo may belong to the ſtance of 


ſame ſubſtance that has alſo the properties of attrac- i" 6 "ON 


tion, repulſion, and extenſion (o), which I as well as! 


others call by the name of mater. The reaſon of the 
concluſion is fimply this, that the powers of ſenſation 
or perception and thought, as belonging to man, have 
never been found but in conjunction with a certain 
organiſed ſyſtem of matter ; and therefore that thoſe 
powers neceſſarily exiſt- in and depend upon ſuch a 
ſyſtem. This at leaſt muſt be our concluſion, till it 
can be ſhown that theſe powers are incompatible with 
the other known properties of the ſame ſubſtance ; and 
for this I ſee no ſort of pretence.” 5 
This is what Dr Prieſtley calls the proper and di- 
rect proof that the fentient principle in man is the ma- 
terial ſubſtance of the brain; and he enforces it by the 
following obſervations : * Had we formed a judgment 
concerning the neceſſary ſeat of thought by the cir- 
cumſtances that univerſally accompany it, which is our 
rule in all other caſes, we could not but have conclu- 
ded that in man it is a property of the nervous ſy/t-m, 
or rather of the brain ; becauſe, as far as we can judge, 
the faculty of thinking, and a certain ſtate of the brain, 
always accompany and correſpond to one another; 
which is the very reaſon why we believe that any pro- 
perty is inherent in any ſubſtance whatever. There 
is no inſtance of any man retaining the faculty of 
thinking when his brain was deſtroyed ; and whenever 
that faculty is impeded or injured, there is ſufficient 
reaſon to believe that the brain is diſordered in pro- 
portion; and therefore we are neceſſarily led to con- 
ſider the latter as the ſeat of the former. Moreover, 
as the faculty of thinking in general ripens and comes 
to maturity with the body, it is alſo obſerved to decay 
with it; and if, in ſome caſes, the mental faculties 
continue vigorous when the body in general is en- 
feebled, it is evidently becauſe in thoſe particular caſes 
the brain is not much affected by the general cauſe of 
weakneſs. But, on the other hand, if the brain alone 
be affected, as by a blow on the head, by actual preſ- 
ſure within the ſkull, by ſleep, or by inflammation, 
the mental faculties are univerſally affected in propor- 
tion. Likewiſe, as the mind is affected in conſequence 
of the affections of the body and brain, fo the body is 
liable to be reciprocally affected by the affections of 
the mind, as is evident in the viſible effects ot all ſtrong 
paſſions, hope or fear, love or anger, joy or ſorrow, 
exultation or deſpair, Theſe are certainly irrefragable 
arguments, that it is properly no other than one and 
the fame thing that is ſubje& to theſe affections, and 
that they are neceſſarily dependent upon one another. 
In fact, there is juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude, that 
the powers of ſenſation and thought are the necetlary 
reſult of a particular organization, as that ſound is 
the neceſfary reſult of a particular concuſſion of the 
air, For in both cafes equally the one conſtantly ac- 
companies the other; and there is not in nature a 
4 œ 2 ſtronger 


(o) When Dr Prieſtley mentions the extenſſon of corporeal ſubſtance, it muſt he remembered that he does 

not mean the extenſion of any real thing poſſeſſed of an independent exiſtence. ,The extenſion belongs wholly 

to the ſphere or the combination of ſpheres of attraticn and repulſion. The centre itſelf, which vitrafts and re- 

pels, he repeatedly affirms not to have the dimenſions even of a. phyſical point; and he ſo:netimes ſeems to 
entertain a doubt whether it be any thing more than a mere relative notion. 
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ſtronger argument for a neceſſary connection or any 
cauſe and any effect. To adopt an opinion different 
ſrom this, is to form an hypotheſis without a ſingle 
fact to ſupport it.“ * | | | 
Though the ingenious author thinks, that if there 
be any foundation for the eſtabliſhed rules of philoſo- 
phiſing, this reaſoning ought to be concluſive, he yet 
ſubjoins, for the greater ſatisfaction of his readers, 
ſome additional arguments or rather, as he ſays, di- 
ſtinct illuſtrations of the great argument. They are 
as follows. | | F 


1. © That the faculty of thinking neceſſarily de- 


pends, for its exerciſe at leaſt, upon a ſtock of ideas, 


about which it is always converſant, will hardly be 
queſtioned by any perſon. But there is not a ſingle 
idea of which the mind is poſſefled but what may be 
proved to have come to it from the bodily ſenſes, or to 
: ave been conſequent upon the perceptions of ſenſe. 
The notion, therefore, of the poſſibility of thinking in 
man, without an organized body, is not only deſtitute 
of all evidence from actual appearances, but is directly 
contrary to them; and yet theſe appearances ought 
alone to guide the judgment of philoſophers. | 

2. The only reaſon why it has been ſo earneſtly 
contended for, that there is ſome principle in man 
that is not material, is, that it might ſubſiſt, and be 
capable of ſenſation and action, when the body is dead. 
But if the mind was naturally ſo independent of the 
body, as to be capable of ſubliſting by itſelf, and even 
of appearing to more advantage, after the death of 
the body; it might be expected to diſcover ſome ſigns 
of its independence before death, and eſpecially when 
the organs of the body were obſtructed, ſo as to leave 
the ſoul more at liberty to exert itſelf; as in a ſtate of 
Heep or ſworning, which muſt reſemble the ſtate of 
death; in which it is pretended that the ſoul is moſt 
of all alive, moſt active, and vigorous. But judging 
by appearances, the reverſe of all this 1s the caſe. 

3. If the mental principle was, in its own nature, 
immaterial and immortal, all its particular faculties 
would be ſo too; whereas we ſee that every faculty 
of the mind without exception is liable to be impaired, 
and even to become wholly extinct, before death. 
Since, therefore, all the faculties of the mind, ſepa- 
rately taken, appear to be mortal, the ſubſtance or 
principle in which they exiſt muſt be pronounced to 
te mortal too. | 

4. If the ſentient principle in man be immaterial, 
it can have no extenſion ; it can neither have length, 
breath, nor thickneſs; and conſequently every thin 
within it, or properly belonging to it, muſt be imp 
and indivifible., Let us now confider how this notion 
agrees with the phenomena of ſenſation and ideas. It 
will not be denied, but that ſenſations or ideas pro- 
perly exilt in the ſoul, becauſe it could not otherwiſe 
retain them, ſo as to continue to perceive and think 
after its ſeparation from the body. Now, whatever 
ideas are in themſelves, they are evidently produced 
by external objects, and muſt therefore correſpond to 
them; and ſince many of the objects or archetypes of 
ideas are diviſible, it neceſſarily follows, that the ideas 
themſelves are diviſible alſo. But, how is it poſſible 
that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) that is 
div ſible, ſhould be contained in a ſubſtance, be the na- 
ture of i liłewiſe what it may, that is indiv/ible ? If 


from the mutual affections of the body and mind. 


good apparatus. 


Part In 


the archetypes of ideas have extenſion, the ideas which Of the sub. 
are expreſſive of them, and are actually produced by ſtance of 
them according, to certain mechanical laws, muſt have he Hunan 


extenſion likewiſe; and therefore the mind in which 


they exiſt, whether it be material or immaterial, muſt 


have extenſion alſo. But how any thing can have 
extenſion and yet be immaterial, without coinciding 
with our idea of mere empty I know not.“ 

To the argument, which is here chiefly inſiſted on 


as being agreeable to the eſtabliſhed rules of philoſo- 


phiſing, a very able reply bas been made, which we 
ſhall give in the words of its elegant and ſpirited au- 
thor, 
tion of the Doctor's ſyſtem, it may not be improper 


to demoliſh, if poſſible, the additional buttreſſes by 


which it is ſtrengthened, An experienced general, 
before he ſtorm a citadel which he knows to be ſtrong- 
ly fortified and ſkilfully defended, will take care to 


1nd, 
— _ 


But before we attempt to dig up the founda- 


raze every leſs important redoubt from which the ene- 


my might annoy him in his rear. fs 

Becauſe the faculty of thinking in general ripens, 
comes to maturity, and decays with the body, and 
the body on the other hand is affected by the affec- 


tions of the mind, the Doctor affirms that we have 
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the fame reaſon to conclude, that the powers of ſen- 


ſation and thought are the neceſſary reſult of a par- 
ticular organization, as that ſound is the neceſſary re- 


ment is concluſive only upon the ſuppoſition that there 
is no poſitive evidence whatever for the immateriality 
of the being which is the ſubject of thought. If the 
other reaſonings for the materiality and immateriality 
of the mind be of equal weight, this argument ought 
doubtleſs to turn the balance; but if there be the 
ſmalleſt preponderancy in behalf of the immaterialiſts, 
it is a mere begging of the queſtion to attempt to 
counteract it by any inference which can be drawn 


If 


ſult of a particular concuſſion of the air. This argu- 


two ſuch heterogeneous beings as an immaterial mind 


and an organiſed body can be ſuppoſed united in one 
perſon, they muſt neceſſarily affect each other; and 
to affirm, on account of this reciprocal affection, that 
they are one and the ſame, is equally abſurd as to ſay 
that an electrician and his apparatus are one and the 


fame, Dr Prieſtley himſelf did not at firſt perform his 


electrical experiments with ſo much eaſe as after he 


had acquired facility by long practice, nor could he 
even yet perform them ſo neatly with a bad as with a 


That which the Doctor calls the firſt illuſtration 


of organiſed body may be neceſſary to the mind as an 
inſtrument without which it could not exert its fa- 
culties ; but it would certainly be raſh to infer that 
the mind muſt therefore be a ſyſtem of matter. An 
anvil and a hammer are neceſſary to the exerciſe of 


of his argument might be admitted, and the force of 
the argument itſelf be conſiſtently denied. Some kind 


the blackſmith's art; but what would be thought of 


him who ſhould from this fact conclude, that the 
blackſmith himſelf muſt be a ſyſtem of iron? This, 
therefore, inſtead of illuſtrating the great argument, 
ſeems to be wholly foreign from the queſtion in de- 
bate; and it has in ſact been admitted by Dr Price “, 


* Correh 
ndence 


and thouſands of others who reje& the doctrine oi bath br 


materialiſm, as an impious abſurdity. 
| = luſtration 


The ſecond il - prieſtlej· 


b. 


part III. 


\ 


tance of jt is not new, we ſhall give it an old anſwer, 
the Human Why do not we. perceive external objects in our 


Mind 
— —_— 


fur or in a ſwoon ? © Becauſe (ſays Mr Wollaſton), 
+ 


e paſſages are become im practicable, the windows 


Religion hut, and the nerves being obſtructed, or ſomehow ren- 


of Nature 
Deliuea 


ted. dered for the time uſeleſs, can tranſmit no informa- 


tion to it. Why, however, does ic not reaſon and 
think about ſomething or other ? Becauſe, all the marks 


by which things are remembered, being for the pre- 


ſent choked up or diſordered, the remembrance of 
thoſe objects about which it is wont to employ itſelf, 
and even of the words (or other ſigns) in which it uſes 
to reaſon, and to preſerve the deductions and conclu- 
ſions it makes, is all ſuſpended at leaſt for the time; 
and ſo its tables being covered, its books cloſed, and 
its tools locked up, the requiſites for reaſoning are 
wanting, and no ſubje& offers itſelf to exerciſe its 
thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportunity 


to take in higher objeds and more refined matter for contem- 


plation. And, to conclude, if it be demanded, Why 
any one ſhouldimagine that the /ou! may think, perceive, 
act, after death, when it doth not do this in ſleep, &c. ? 
the anſwer is, Becauſe thoſe incliſures and impediments 
which occaſioned the forementioned intermiſſions, and 


thoſegreat limitations under whichitlabours at alltimes, 


will be removed with its enlargement out of the body. 
When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take its 
flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare 
to the immediate impreſſions of objects: And why 


ſhould not thoſe impreſſions which affected the nerves, 


that moved and affected the vehicle and ſoul in it, afe& 
the wehicle immediately when they are immediately 
made upon it, without the interpoſition of the nerves ? 
The hand which feels an object at the end of a f 
may certainly be allowed to feel the ſame much better 
by immediate contact without the ſtat,” 

The opinion, that the ſoul is united to ſome fine 
vehicle, which dwells with it in the brain, and goes 


off with it at death, was not peculiar to Mr Wolla- 


ſton. It was thought extremely probable by Dr 


Hartley, and ſhall be ſhown afterwards to have been 


a very ancient opinion; but we do not quote it at 
Preſent as either well or ill founded, but only as ſuffi- 
cient, in conjunction with the reaſoning ot its author, 
to obviate the force of Dr Prieſtley's ſecond illuſ- 
tration of his .argument for the materiality of mind, 
provided the argument itſelf be not more powerful 
than any which the immaterialiſts can bring againſt 
ik, 

The Doctor's third illuſtration we have already ob- 


viated, when we accounted for the mind and the body 
mutually affecting each other; and we might refer to 


Dr Price's anſwer (x) to the fourth, as being, in our 
opinion, a full confutation of it. But as that au- 


* 
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oke Sub Iuſtration, however, is more to the purpoſe ;. and as 
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thor's notions of mind and ideas differ in ſome reſpects Cf the Sub- 


from our own, we ſhall examine this objection to the 


{tance of 


doctrine of the immaterialiſts upon principles which e 


we believe Dr Prieſtley more inclined to admit. 

That the ſentient principle in man, if it be imma- 
terial, can have no extenſion, is a truth which we 
think cannot be controverted; and if ſo, every thing 
in that principle muſt be ſmple and indiuiſible. Thus 
far we agree with Dr Prieſtley; but with reſpect to 
what follows we differ from him entirely. The agi- 
tation in the brain, which is the immediate cauſe of 
ſenſation, muſt indeed correſpond to the impreſſion 
ab extra by which it is procuced, and therefore mult 
have the property of extenſion ; but that agitation, 
whatever it be, is not itſelf ſenſation any more than 
a bludgeon is a blow or a ſword is a wound. Dr 
Prieſtley, indeed, in anſwer to Dr Price, affirms, that, 
according to Hartley's theory, ideas are only vibra- 
tions in the brain ; but whoever ſhall take the trouble 
to examine that theory himſelf, will not find that its 
author ever advances ſuch an opinion, or conſiders 
vibrations as any thing more than the inſtruments by 
which ſenſations and ideas are excited in, the ſentient 
principle. A real and proper idea, as we have often 
repeated, is nothing elſe than a fainter ſenſation : but 
no ſenſation, from whatever cauſe it may proceed, is it- 
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ſelf extended; nor could we, without memory, the 


reaſoning faculty, and the power of local motion, have 
acquired from mere ſenſe any notion of extenſion at 
all:) See ſect. 3. chap. 1. Part I.) Senſations and ideas 
are thoſe appearances (if we may ſo ſay), which vibra- 
tions or ſome other motion in the brain excite in the 


mind ; but a half appearance is an abſurdity. A man 


may view half a tree with his eyes, and he may con- 
template the idea of half a tree in his mind; but he can- 
not have half a view or half an idea of any thing. Sen- 
ſations and ideas reſult from the mutual agency of the 
brain and ſentient principle upon each other; and if 
the agency of the brain be vibration, more of it may 
vibrate at one time than at another : but ſurely the 
mere relation between its agency at any time and the 
agency. of the mind, can neither have extenſion nor 
be diviſible ; for who ever thought of extending or 
dividing relations? On this ſubje& it is extremely 
difficult to write with perſpicuity and preciſion ; and 
what we have ſaid may very poſlibly be miſunderſtood. 
Our notion is to ourſelves clear and determinate ; but 
language which was not invented by metaphyſicians, 
wants words in which it may be properly expreſſed. 


Perhaps the reader may underſtand what we mean, 


when we ſay that a ſenſation or an idea is the inſtanta- 
neous effect of the mutual agency of the brain and 
ſentient principle. Of this we think every man, by 
a little attention, may be perfectly convinced, though 
it may be impoſſible ever to diſcover the preciſe na- 

| ture 


(E) In Difquifitions, p. 37 and 102, it is afſerted, that ideas are certainly diviſible. © This ſeems to me very 


abſurd. It would be as proper to aſſert ideas to be hard or round. The idea of an object is the apprehen- 


ſion, view, or notion of it; and how can this be diviſible ? Perception is a fingle and indiviſible act. The 


object perceived may be diviſible ; but the perception of it by the mind cannot be ſo. It is ſaid in page 95, that 
ideas are not things diſtin from the mind, a mind with ideas and a mind without ideas would be the ſame. —1 main- 
tain, that ideas are not diſtin from the mind, but its conceptions ;z or not things themſelves, but notions of 
How does it follow from hence, that a mind with or without ideas is the ſame? It would ſeem that 


things. 


this follows much more from the contrary aſſertion.” Correſpondence between Dr Price and Dr Priefiley. 
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Of the Sub. ture of this agency; and if ſo, it is plain that ſenſa- 


tions and ideas cannot he divided, for no inſtantaneous 
effect of any kind is diviſible. A ſenſation, and of courſe 
a ſimple and original idea, neither has extenſion itſelf, 
nor ſuggeſts the notion of extenſion ab extra.” By 
running the hand or any other member along a ſolid 
body, we feel continued reſiſtance: this feeling, or 
the idea of this feeling, becomes in time ſo cloſely aſſo- 
ciated with all our ſenſations of touch and fight, that 


the one cannot be ſeparated from the other; and theſe 
aſſociations are what Dr Prieſtley calls extended ideas. 


Upon the whole then, we think it apparent, that our 
ſenſations, and the relics of our ſenſations, are unex- 
tended and indiviſible, (7); and that though they ſug- 
geſt to us the exiſtence of extended things a# extra, 
the ſentient being may be unextended and indiviſible. 
Having thus examined Dr Prieſtley's auxiliary ar- 
guments for the materiality of mind, we now proceed 
to conſider his main and direct proof, To this, as we 
have obſerved, ſo able a reply has been made, that it 
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them, in the words of its author. „I readily ac- Ofthe gy, 
knowledge (ſays this ſpirited eſſayiſt“), that the power ſtance of 
of fenſation or perception never having been found but he Human 
in conjunction withia certain organiſed ſyſtem of matter, 4. 
we ought, as philoſophers, to conclude that this power * Aff 
neceſſarily exiſts in, and reſults from, that organiſed ſy. Philofoyti. | 
ſtem, unſeſs it can be ſhown to be incompatible with Hitter. 
other known properties of the ſame ſubſtanee. On the 309g 80 
other hand it muſt be admitted, that conſtant con- i. aw 
junction implies necęſſary connection only when reaſons = 
cannot be diſcovered to prove the conjunction to be ac- 
cidental and arbitrary. In the preſent inſtance, it is 
alleged, that diſcerptibility is a property of matter ab- 
ſolutely incompatible with the property of ſenſation 
or perception ; or in other ' words, that ſenſation is a 
power or property incapable of diviſion. But as the 
power of the entire ſyſtem is clearly nothing more than , 7. 
the ſum or aggregate of the powers of all the parts, the ſentent 
it neceſſarly follows, that the primary particles of which principle in 
the ſyſtem is compoſed mult, upon the material hypo- man cauuct 
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Dire& 


would be injuſtice to our readers not to lay it before theſis, poſſeſs diſtinct powers of ſenſation; and that 


thoſe 
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(r) We affirm this only of human ſenſations and ideas, becauſe theſe are the only ſenſations and ideas 
of which we are conſcious, and about which we can reaſon. Other animals are ſentient as well as man» 
and appear to have their ſenſations excited by impreſſions ab extra; but whether in every ſpecies of animals 
a ſingle impreſſion excites but one ſenſation common to the whole animal, or different ſenſations which are 
felt each by a different faculty or ſentient principle, is a queſtion which we are not able to anſwer. We 
make this remark, becauſe from the phenomena of ſenſation in the earth-worm, and other reptiles, ſome 
philoſophers of eminence having ſuppoſed, that in theſe creatures the ſentient faculty belongs to the mate- 
rial ſyſtem, and is diviſible with it; have thence concluded, we think raſhly, that all arguments for the 
immateriality of the human mind are founded merely on our ignorance. We call this concluſion raſh ; be- 
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cauſe, though we know perfectly what a human ſenſation is, we have ſo little knowledge of the nature of ſenſation 


in worms, that what may be true of the one principle of ſenſatiun may be falſe of the other. Indeed, if we are to 
judge from the phenomena, this is actually the caſe. 


cven from both, the remainder will not only continue to live and be ſentient, but will alſo regenerate a new head 


and anew tail, and become again a complete worm. 


Nothing like this takes place in man or in the higher or- 
ders of animals; and therefore, were it certain that the ſentient principle in the worm is diffuſed through the whole 


1yſem and diviſible with it, we could not infer that the principle of ſuch ſenſations as we are conſcious of, is 


Ukewiſe extended and diviſible. 


through the whole worm, that nothing neceſſarily follows from this fact, but that its ſeat is at ſome diſtance 


trom either extremity. Nay, were it true, as perhaps it is, that a worm may be ſo divided, as that each of the 


two ſections ſhall retain life, ſenſation, and this reproductive power, we would not therefore be authoriſed to con- 
clude that the ſentient principle is one, co-extended and diviſible with the material ſyſtem. The earth-worm, 
like many other reptiles, being an hermaphrodite, which unites in itſelf both ſexes, may poſſibly conſiſt of 


two animated ſyſtems; which though united by ſome bond of connection, by which ſenſation is communicated from 


or two of theſe parts continue to live, there would be no room whatever for ein 


the one to the other, are yet in themſelves perfectly diſtinct. Should this, upon proper inveſtigation, be found to | 


be the caſe; and ſhould it likewiſe be found, that when a worm is divided into three or more parts, only one 
that even in theſe 
creatures the principle of ſenſation is extended and diviſible. In the mere power of reproducing am- 
putated parts, when that power is conſidered by itſelf, there is nothing more wonderful than in the 
growinz of the .nails of our fingers or the hairs of our heads. The only thing which ſeems to militate 
againſt the ſimplicity of the principle of ſenſation in worms, is the continuance of life, &c. with both 
parts of a worm when cut into two by a knife or pair of ſciffars; but if a worm be found to have two 
ſeats of ſenſation analogous to the brain in higher animals, and if it be likewiſe fcurd that life continues 
only in ſuch ſections as retain at leaſt one ſeat of ſenſation, the ſentient principle in the worm may 
be as ſimple and indivifible as in any animal whatever. We neither wiſh nor expect much ſtreſs to be 
laid upon theſe hints and conjectures. Should they induce any of our phyſiological readers, who have leiſure, 
and are at the ſame time {killed in philoſophy, properly ſo called, to inſtitute a ſet of experiments 
upon worms, and ſuch reptiles, and to trace apparent effects to their higher cauſes, they might eventually 
lead to important diſcoveries. In the mean time, it is ſufficient for our purpoſe to obſerve, that whatever 
be the ſentient principle or principles in the earth-worm, it is obvious that the whole animal cannot in any 
caſe be conſcious as man undoubtedly is, of one individual ſenſation ; and that therefore no arguments built 
upon the phenomena accompanying ſenſation in worms, can be of any importance in the controverſy about 
the materiality or immateriality of the human mind. | 


* 


be a ſyſtem 
of matter. 


It appears from experiments made by Abbé Spallanzani 
and others, that if a cer tain number of rings be cut off either from the anterior or poſterior part of a worm, or 


It is, however, ſo far from being certain that the ſentient principle is diffuſed 


in 
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dance of of ſenſation belonging to the ſyſtem; or, in other 
the Human ords, that the indiviſible power of ſenſation is a divi- 
Mind. fible power, nay, an infinitely diviſible power, if mat- 


ter be, as philoſophers in general allow, an infinitely di- 
viſible ſubſtance—a concluſion obvionſly and groſsly 
ridiculous. We are then compelled to acknowledge, 
that ſenſation or perception is not the property of a 


material ſubſtance; i. e. if the common mode of ex- 


preſſion be retained, it is the property of an immate- 
rial ſubſtance; or to avoid verbal contention, it is a 
property not reſulting from, or neceſfarily connected 
with, the organical ſyſtem, but a property wholly fo- 
reign, ſuperinduced, and adventitious: (6) 

In oppoſition to this, Fu: the materialiſts 
affirm, that entire ſyſtems may poſſeſs, and they think 
themſelves warranted to pronounce that organized ſy- 
ſtems of matter actually do poſſeſs, powers eſſentially 
different from thoſe which inhere in the ſeveral parts. 
Amongſt various familiar though ſtriking illuſtrations 
of this truth, it has been ſaid, that a roſe, poſſeſſes the 
property of {ſweetneſs or fragrance, a globe the pro- 


perty of ſphericity, a harpſicord the property or power 


of producing harmony, agua regia the property of diſ- 


ſolving gold, &c. though the component particles of 


theſe different organized ſyſtems are themſelves totally 
deſtitute of the powers and properties here enume- 
rated. . : 3 

e The immaterialiſts, in reply, aſſert, that it is not 
only falſe in fact, but a direct contradiction, and an 
abſolute impoſſibility in the nature of things, that a 
ſyſtem ſhould poſſeſs any property which does not 
inhere in its component parts. To aſſert that the 
power of the whole is the ſum or aggregrate of the 
powers of all the parts, is an identical and ſelf. evident 


erst cs. 


ol the Subs thoſe powers combined conſtitute the indiviſible power 
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propoſition, the whole and all the parts being terms Of the Sub- 


preciſely ſynonymous. Whoever, therefore, calls in 


ſtance f 


queſtion the truth of this axiom, muſt maintain that 'Þ<Human 


the power of the whole is ſomething diferent from the 
power of all the parts, i. e. that the power of the whole 
is not the power of the whole, 

It will be eaſy to demonſtrate the correſpondence 
of facts with this plain and ſimple theory. For this 
purpoſe, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the properties 


of matter, or what are generally denominated fuch, 


may be divided into real "and nominal, which Locke 


and others have called primaty and ſecondary qualities. 
Figure, magnitude, and motion, are qualities really in- 
herent in matter ; but figure, magnitude, and motion, 
eternally varied, can produce only different combina- 
tions of figure, magnitude, and motion. There are 
alſo powers, or qualities, vulgarly conſidered as inhe- 
rent properties ot. matter organically diſpoſed, which 
are really and truly qualities or affections of the men- 
tal or percipient principle, and have no exiſtence when 


not perceived. Thus the ſweetneſs or fragrance of the 
roſe, conſidered as mere ſweetneſs and fragrance, can. 


be nothing but an affection of the mind; conſidered 
as a quality of the roſe, they can mean nothing more 
than a certain arrangement, configuration, and motion 
of parts, which in ſome inexplicable manner produces 
the ſenſation of ſweetneſs. In this inſtance, therefore, 


the power of the whole is plainly the aggregate of the 


powers reſiding in the parts, by the motion and or- 
ganization of which a certain effect is produced upon 
a foreign and percipient ſubſtance. | 

« But a globe, we are told, poſſeſſes the property 
of ſphericity, though not a ſingle particle amongſt 
that infinite number of which the globe is con- 


ſtituted is itſelf of a ſpherical form. The fallacy 


of 


(8) This argument is not new. It was long ago urged by Dr Clarke againſt Mr Dodwell; and ſome of 
our readers may not be ill pleaſed to ſee it Rated by ſo maſterly a reaſoner: That the ſoul cannot poſſibly 
be material, is demonſtrable from the ſingle conſideration of bare ſenſe or conſciouſneſs. For matter being a 


_ diviſible ſubſtance, conſiſting always of ſeparable, nay of actually ſeparate and diſtinct parts, it is plain that un- 


leſs it were eſſentially conſcious, in which caſe every particle of matter muſt conſiſt of innumerable ſeparate 
and diſtin& conſciouſneſſes, no ſyſtem of it, in any poſſible compoſition or diviſion, can be an individual con- 
ſcious being. For ſuppoſe three or three hundred particles of matter, at a mile or any given diſtance one 
from another, is it poſſible that all theſe ſeparate parts ſhould in that ſtate be one individual conſcious being ? 
Suppoſe then all theſe particles brought together into one ſyſtem, ſo as to touch one another, will they there- 
by, or by any motion or compoſition whatſoever become one whit leſs truly diſtinct beings than they were 
when at the greateſt diſtance How then can their being diſpoſed in any poſſible ſyſtem make them one indi- 
vidual conſcious being? If you will ſuppoſe God by his infinite power ſupperadding conſciouſneſs to the united 


particles, yet {till theſe particles being really and neceſſarily as diſtin& beings as ever, cannot be Hemſelves the 


/ubjet in which that individual conſciouſneſs inheres ; but the conſciouſneſs can only be ſuperadded by the ad- 
dition of ſomething, which in all the particles muſt ſtill itſelf be but one individual being. The ſoul, there- 
fore, whoſe power of thinking is undeniably one individual conſciouſneſs, cannot polÞbly be a material ſub- 


ſtance.” Clarke's Letter to Mr Dodavell, .2d edition. 


That the ſame mode of reaſoning was known to the ancients, Cudworth has ſhown by numerous quotations z 


and as an argument certainly loſes nothing by antiquity, or by having occurred to thinking men in diſtant 


ages, we ſhall lay before our readers two paſſages from Plotinns, of which the extract from Clarke's letter 


(though we are perſuaded it was not borrowed by the author) muſt be conſidered as little more than a 
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OursCanaero Th uae auTh;*" KaITOL +414 T0006 THOG OYTO;* ANAGR X21 OAQY FOANG Xu, ref TwUNTI TapsiVai ad watov, oy Y 


ho £ 932 2 0 | | - 
74 dQUTQ 0AOY , Kati TO jfpie © rep TO dN, UTapy,o1v* e d £aTTY TAY pepw!, ov Un qQuaruciy, 45 avyar urn autos 


eesti. En. IV. Lib. Timo. Cap. 5. 


The ſame argument is elſewhere ſtated thus: « ds ix ar7roy Conv £01, v e apuei* 61 ds wndevog autwy C ty vToc » ove 


eder Teromns S ator n. marker os advyarcy ovupoproy 0nueru! Cv af Na vow year Ta avonrra. En. IV. Lib, * 
Cap. 2. e My | | 
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Part Il 

ed to produce, in the whole compaſs of na- Of the Suh. 
The ſphericity of a globe is e- ture, a caſe which bears the leaſt analogy to that which ſtance of 
vidently the ſum or aggregate of the curvilinear or theſe inſtances are moſt unphiloſophically adduced to he Hun 


combined properties of all its parts. 


convex parts which compoſe its ſurface ; and the pro- 
perty of the whole is neither more nor leſs than the 
No cne doubts, 
that by new compoſitions or arrangement of material 
particles poſſeſſing magnitude, figure, and motion, an 
endleſs diverſity of phenomena may be produced, to 
which it may be neceſſary to apply new names. New 
names, however, do not conſtitute new properties; 
and though we give to a globe the appellation of an 
entire ſyſtem, and aſcribe to it the property of ſpheri- 
city, we know at the ſame time that it is really nothing 
more than a collection of thouſands of millions of par- 
ticles, actually ſeparate and diſtinct, arranged in that 
particular form which we denominate ſpherical. But 
this can never be regarded as in the remoteſt manner 


analogous to the creation of the power of perception, in 


conſequence of a certain organical arrangement or diſ- 
poſition of impercipient particles. Though ſphericity 
is, indeed, the property of the entire ſphere, yet every 
part of the ſphere, if divided, poſſeſſes its ſhare of ſphe- 
ricity. But if the percipient principle be divided, what, 
would become of the power of perception? A ſphere 
equally divided becomes two hemiſpheres z does a per- 


ception, when divided in like manner, become two de- 


mi- perceptions? 


- 


Ihe ſame reaſonings may eaſily be transferred, and 


applied to the harpſichord. Can any one be abſurd 
enough to affirm that the power of harmony reſides 


in the harpſichord, as the power of perception does in 


the mind? After the utmoſt {kill of the artificer has 
been exerted, we diſcover nothing more in the harpſi- 


prove and to illuſtrate. It is an abſurdity which tranſ. 
ſubſtantiation itſelf does, not exceed, to maintain that 
a whole is in reality any thing different from its com. 
ponent parts; and all nature riſes up in confutation 
of an aſſertion ſo monſtrous and extravagant. To af. 
firm that perception can ariſe from any combination 
of impercipient particles, is as truly ridiculous, as to 
affirm that a combination of the ſeven primary colours 
with the four cardinal virtues may conſtitute. a pla- 
net. It is equivalent to an aſſertion, that an epic po- 


em might be compoſed of parallelograms, cones, and 


triangles. In a word, it is an abſurdity not leſs real, 
and little leſs obvious, than that of the blind man who 
thought that the idea of a ſcarlet colour reſembled the 
ſound of atrumpet.” "BIR 

If matter be taken in the common acceptation, to 
be a ſolid, extended, and inert ſubſtance, this reaſon- 
ing for the immateriality of the ſentient principle in 


man appears to us to have the force of demonſtration, 
which no difficulties or partial objections, ariſing from 
our inability to conceive the bond of union between Reply by 


two ſuch heterogeneous ſubſtances as mind and body, 8 * 
Tlallits 
ſhown 


can ever weaken, and far leſs overturn. But the mo- 
dern materialiſts deny that matter is either ſolid or in- 
ert. All thoſe facts (ſay they) which led philoſo- 


matter, later and more accurate obſervations have 
ſhown to be owing to ſomething elſe than ſolidity and im- 
penetrability, viz. a power of repulſion, which for that 
reaſon they would ſubſtitute in its place. The pro- 
perty of attradtion or repulſion (ſays Dr Prieſtley), ap- 


chord than new modifications of the old properties of pears to me not to be properly what is imparted to mat- 


figure, magnitude, and motion, by means of which 
certain vibrations are communicated to the air, which 


conveyed by the medium of the anditory nerves to the 


ſenſorium, produce the ſenſation of harmonic ſounds. 


| Theſe new modifications are therefore attended, in- 


decd, with new and very wonderful effects; hut then 
thoſe effects are produced upon, and are themſelves 
modifications of the ſentient or percipient faculty. And 
though it is wholly incomprehenſible to us in what 
manner theſe effects, that is, theſe /en/ations, are pro- 


duced, we well know, and perfectly comprehend, that 


they are not new powers belonging to any organized 
ſyſtem of matter ; that they have no exiſtence but in a 
mind perceiving them ; and that they are far from mi- 


litating againſt that grand and univerſal axiom, that 


the power of the whole is nothing more than the uni- 
ted powers of all the parts. 


ter, but what really makes it to be what it it; inſomuch, 
that without it, it would be e at all; and as o- 
ther philoſophers have ſaid, “ Take away ſolidity, 


and matter vaniſhes,” ſo I ſay, * Take away attrac- 


tion and repulſſon, and matter vaniſhes.” If this be 
admitted; the ingenious author hopes that we ſhall not 
conſider matter with that contempt and diſguſt with 
which it has generally been treated, there being no- 
thing in its real nature that can juſtify ſuch ſentiments 
reſpecting it. | 


” 


We know not why, upon any hypotheſis, mat- 


phers to ſuppoſe that matter is impenetrable to other 


ind, 


236 


237 


ter ſhould be viewed with contempt and diſguſt, — to be ab. 


Whether penetrable or impenetrable, every conſiſtent ſurd, 


theiſt conſiders it as one of the creatures of God per- 
fectly fitted to anſwer all the purpoſes for which it 
was intended: but were it really deſtitute of ſolidity, 
and endowed with the powers of attraction and repul- 


« As to the laſt inſtance adduced, of the power of ſion, we ſhould {till be obliged to conſider it as inca- 


agua regia to diffolve gold, though neither the ſpuyit of 
ſalt, nor the ſpirit of nitre of which it is compounded, 
ſeparately poſleiies that power, it is plain, that from 
the union of theſe two ſubſtances, certain new modes 


of configuration and motion reſult ; and the ſolution 


of gold is the conſequence of this new arrangement 
ard motion of the parts. But the particles of which 
the menſtruum is compoſed were always poſſeſſed of 
the properties of figure and motion; and what is ſty- 
led a new property, is clearly nothing more than a 
new effect of the old properties differently modified. 
In a word, the advocates for materialiſm may ſafely 
2 


pable of the powers of ſenſation and thought. If we 
have any notion at all of what is meant by centres of 
attraction and repulſion (of which indeed we are far 
from being confident), it appears to us to be intui- 
tively certain, that nothing can be the reſult of any 
poſſible combination of ſuch centres, but new and more 
enlarged ſpheres of attraction and repulſion. But 


ſurely conſciouſneſs, ſenſation, and will, are as diffe- 


rent from attraction and repulſion, as a cube is from 

the ſound of a trumpet, or as the ſenſations of a felon 

in the agonies of death are from the attraction of the 

rope by which he is hanged. If this be n 
| 3 
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x 


and we are perſnaded it will be denied by no man 
whoſe underſtanding is not clouded by an undue at- 
tachment to paradoxes, the ſentient principle cannot 
poſſibly be matter: for if, when the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulſion are taken away, matter vaniſhes ; 


and if conſciouſneſs and ſenſation are not attraction 


and repulſion; it is not more evident that three and 


238 
Locke's o- 
pinion ha- 
ſiy and 


illfourded, 


two are not nine, than that the ſubſtance which at- 
tracts and repels cannot be that which is conſcious and 


percipient. | | 

Locke, who was certainly no materialiſt, as he re- 
peatedly affirmed, and indeed demonſtrated, that 
thought could never be the reſult of any combinations 
of figure, magnitude, and motion, was yet of opinion, 
that God by his almighty power night endow ſome 


ſyſtems of matter with the faculties of thinking 


with ſome degree of horror t 


and willing. It is always with reluctance that we 
controvert the opinions of ſo 2 a man; and it is 

at we venture in any 
caſe to call in queſtion the power of Omnipotence.— 
But Omnipotence itſelf cannot work contradictions ; 
and it appears to us nothing ſhort of a contradiction, 
to ſuppoſe the individual power of perception inhe- 
ring in aſyſtem which is itſelf extended and made up 
of a number of ſeparate and diſtinct ſubſtances. For 
let us ſuppoſe ſuch a ſyſtem to be ſix teet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet deep (and we may as well ſup- 
poſe a ſyſtem of theſe dimenſions to be percipient, as one 
that is ſmaller), then it is plain, that every idea muſt 
be extended, and that part of it mult be in one place, 
and part in another. If ſo, the idea of a ſquare inch 
will be fix feet long, three feet broad, and two 
feet deep; and what is ſtill harder to be digeſt- 
ed, the ſeveral parts of this idea will be at a great 


_ diſtance from each other, without any bond of 


union among them. The being which apprehends 


one extremity of the idea, is, by the ſuppotition, fix 


feet diſtant from the being which apprehends the other 
extremity z and though theſe two diſtinct beings be- 
long to one ſyſtem, they are not only ſeparable, but 
actually ſeparated from each other as all the particles of 
matter are. What is it then that apprehends as one the 
whole of this extended idea? Part of it may be appre- 
hended by one particle of matter, and part of it by ano- 
ther; but there is nothing which apprehends, or can 
apprehend, the whole. Perhaps it will be ſaid, the 
power of apprehenſion is not divided into parcs, but 
is the power of the one ſyſtem, and therefore appre- 
hends at once the whole idea. But a power or tacul- 
ty cannot be ſeparated from its ſubject, power which 
inheres in nothing being confeſſedly impoſſible ; and 
a material ſyſtem is not one ſubje# in which any indi- 
vidual power or faculty can inhere. 'There muſt, 
Vol. XI. 


tees. 


therefore, be united to the ſyſtem ſome ont beiog, Of 


-+* 


which is the ſubje& of thought, and which is unex- ſtance of 


tended as well as indiviſible. This, we ſay follows 
andeniably. For, let us ſuppoſe, that an extended 
being without ſeparable parts is poſſible, and that 
ſuch a being is percipient; it is obvious, that the 
whole of any one of its perceptions could not be in one 
place. Now, though we. ſhould grant to Dr Prieſt- 
ley and other materialiſts, that every idea of an ex- 
tended ſubſtance has itſelf three dimenſions, and is in- 
corporated and commenſurate with the whole perci- 
pient ſyſtem ; what, upon this ſuppoſition, ſhall we 
think of conſciouſneſs and of the perception of truth ? 
Is conſciouſneſs or truth extended? If ſo, one fide or 
ſuperficies of conſciouſneſs, or of a truth, may be grea- 


the Human 


Mind. 


ter or leſs than another, above or below, to the right or 


to the left; and it will be very proper and philoſopbi- 
cal to ſpeak of the length, breadth, and depth, of con- 
ſeiouſneſs or of truth. But ſurely to talk of the 


place, or the extenſion of theſe things, is as abſurd . 


as to talk of the colour of ſound, or the ſound of 
a triangle; and we might as well ſay, that conſci- 
ou-:neſs is green or red, as that it is an ell or an inch 
long ; and that truth is blue, as that it has three 
dimenſions. 


5 5 259 
- This reaſoning is ſomewhat differently ſtated by Cud - becauſe the 
worth; who obſerves, that if the ſoul be an extended ſentient 


ſubſtance, “it muſt of neceſſity be either a pbyſical 


being can- 
not be cx. 


point (i. e. the lealt extenſion poſſible, if there be any tended. 


ſuch leaſt extenſion), or elſe it muſt conſiſt of more 
ſuch phyſical points joined together. As for the for- 
mer of theſe, it is impoſſible that one ſingle atom, or 
ſmalleſt point of extenſion, ſhould be able to perceive 
diſtinctly all the variety of things, i. e. take notice of 
all the diſ lind and different parts of an extended objec, 
and have a deſcription or delineation of the whole cf 
them upon itſelf (tor that would be to make it the 
leaſt, and not the leaſt, poſſible extenſion at the ſame 
time:) Beſides, to ſuppoſe every ſoul to be but one 
phyſical point, or the imalleſt poſſible extenſion, is to ſup- 


poſe ſuch an eſſential difference in matter or exten- 


ſion, as that ſome of the points thereof ſhould be natu- 
rally devoid of all life, ſenſe, and underſtanding ; and 
others, again, naturally /en/itzve and rational. And 
even ſhould this abſurdity be admitted, it would yet 
be utterly inconceivable how there ſhould be one, and 
but one, ſen tive and rational atom in every man; how 
this atom of ſo ſmall dimenſions ſhould actuate the 
whole ſyſtem; and how it ſhould conſtantly remain 
the ſame from infancy to old age, whillt all the other 
parts of the ſyſtem tranſpire perpetually, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by new matter (n). 
« But if, according to the ſecond hypotheſis, ſouls 
| 4 D be 


3 
6 


(u) Should it be ſaid, that this eſſential difference between the atoms of matter is not fortuitous; that ſome 


2 


of them are created intelligent for the expreſs purpoſe of animating ſyitems of others which are unintelligent; 
and that theſe — atoms do not operate upon the ſyſtems with which they are united, by the vis ine, 
0 


tie, folidity, or exien 


n, of matter, but by the energies of underſtanding and wil: : 


Should this (we 1ay) be 


alleged, ſurely it may be aſked, for what purpoſe they are conceived to have the quality of extenſion ? It is 
evidently of no uſe; and it has been already ſhown, and ſhall be more fully ſhown afterwards, that by our 
notions of conſciouſneſs and underſtanding, we are ſo far from being led to ſuppoſe the ſubject of theſe powers 
extended, that we cannot ſuppoſe any relation whatever between them and extenſion. But if theſe intelligent 
atoms be diveſted of their quality of extenſion, they will be transformed from matter to mind, and become the 


ery things for the exiſtence of which we plead. 


17 


the Sub- 
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Of the pub · be extended ſubſtances conſiſting of many points one 


f without another, and all concurring in every ſenſa- 
tion; then muſt every one of theſe points perceive 


— either a point only of the object, or elſe the whole. 


Now, if every point of the extended ſoul perceives only 
a point of the oled, then is there no one thing in us 
that perceives the whole, or that can compare one 
part of the object with another. On the other hand, 
if every point of the extended ſoul perceive the whole 


object at once, then would there be innumerable percep- 


tions of the ſame object in every ſenſation; as many, 
indeed, as there are points in the extended ſoul— 
And from both theſe ſuppoſitions it would alike fol- 
low, that no man is one ſfing/e percipient or perſon, 
but that in every man there are innumerable diſtinct 
percipients or perſons 5 a concluſion directly contrary to 
the infallible evidence of conſciouſneſs (1).” 

Cogent as theſe arguments for the immateriality 
of the ſentient principle appear to be, they have 
been lately treated with the molt ſovereign contempt 
| by a writer who profeſſes to be a diſciple of Dr 
Prieſtley's, but who ſeems not to have learned the 


Part III. 


depend not immediately upon the retort and the fur. Of the sub. 


nace, is certainly not great, he yet utters his dogmas ſtance of 


with ſuch confidence, that it may not be improper che Human 


to examine the chief arguments upon which they ind. 
renn!“ FR 814 110 
_ « Suppoſe (ſays he) the ſoul to have no common Anattemy 

property with matter; then, nothing can act upon to prove 
any other but by means of ſome common property. N 
Of this we have not only all the proof that induction of 3 | 
known and acknowledged caſes can furniſh, but that fubſtance 


additional proof alſo which ariſes from the impoſſibi- 


lity of conceiving how the oppoſite propoſition can 


be true. But by the ſuppoſition, the ſoul has no 
property in common with matter; and therefore the 


ſoul cannot act upon matter. But by the ſuppoſition 


of every ſyſtem of immaterialiſm (except thoſe of 
Malbranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz), it is deemed 
an eſſential property of the ſoul, that it acts upon the 
body, or upon matter; therefore the ſoul can and 
cannot'a& upon matter at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame reſpect. But this is a contradiction in terms; 


and as two contradictions cannot both be true at 

the ſame time, the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of an 

immaterial ſoul cannot be true : that is, the ſoul does 

not exiſt.” | | | | has 
This reaſoning, the reader will obſerve, is carried ſhown to 

on with all the pomp of mode and figure. The pro- be ſutil:, 

poſitions hang upon each other like the ſeveral ſteps 


modeſty or the candor of his maſter. Dr Prieſtley 
labours to prove, that to account for the phenomena 
of perception and volition, &c. it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe an immaterial principle in man, Mr Cooper 
with greater boldneſs affirms, and undertakes to de- 
monſtrate with all the parade of mathematical preci- 


I Tratts ſion t, that ſuch a principle is impoſſible. Though of an algebraic' proceſs : but as in ſuch proceſſes one 
mT . the authority of this philoſopher in ſuch inquiries as error unwarily admitted produces a falſe reſult, ſo in 
a 5 5 „ | demon- 
Political, s — 

Vol. I. 


(1) As the materialiſts endeavour to prejudice the publie againſt the notion of an unextended ſoul, 
by repreſenting it as a fiction of Des Cartes, altogether unknown to the ancients, it may not be impro- 
per to give our readers an opportunity of judging for themſelves how far this repreſentation is 0 
Plotinus, reaſoning about the nature ef the ſoul from its energies of ſenſation, expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
words: — , ANN arch ayiol as TiVOr, i auto Ser ela, Re; Tw avTw TAVTY; TINA Carola nas tc dia moanay aiobiythpior 
h TAEEOIOVTH, 1 TOANGI EPI i TOIOTUTEE Rags d ve FOI IA GY, O10Y TpOCawrev* ow Yap h per p anne fs opfaruar, ane 
TXUTY 04201 TAVTWv* Kat £470 Wil Is 0pmartw! To ds di atonc, iy Tr dt wie! wit 0 aupw* rt af $1701 d dreh TeyTH, n ,v 
auT0 6ou TW einfyorar A oy rw, © That which perceives in us, mult of neceſſity be one thing, and by one and the 
ſame indiviſible perceive all; and that whether they be more things entering through ſeveral organs of 
Tenſe, as the many qualities of one ſubſtance, or one various and multiform thing, entering through the 
ſame organ, as the countenance and picture of a man. For it is not one thing in us that perceives the 
noſe, and another thing the eyes, but it is one and the ſelf-ſame thing that perceiveth all. And when 
one thing enters through the eyes, another through the ears, both theſe alſo muſt of neceſſity come at 
laſt to one indiviſible ; otherwiſe they could not be compared together, nor one of them be affirmed to 
be different from the other, the ſeveral ideas of them meeting no where in one place.” Purſuing the 
fame argument, and having obſerved, that if what perceiveth in us be extended, then one of theſe three 
things muſt of neceflity be affirmed, that either every part of this extended ſoul perceives a part only 
of the object, or every part of it the whole object; or elſe, that all comes to ſome one point, which alone per- 
ceives both the ſeveral parts of the object aud the whole: he obſerves of the firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
—ptyttt or Tourw, CvpmiprCuTo av* wITs aXh0 ahnouv appr, A pandera nuwy enov Tov aiohyTOL & Tiny exem* womep 
en 41 h EY eXA0v* ov Is anncy woleie; If the ſoul be a magnitude, then muſt it be divided, together with 
the ſenſible object, ſo that one part of the ſoul muſt perceive one part of the object, and another another; and 
nothing in it, the whole ſenſible ;, juſt as I ſhould have the ſenſe of one thing, and you of another.” - ae 
the ſecond ſuppoſition, he writes in this manner: « ds iriew rarro; arohnorre!* ts ares Geh Tow 
ue ννν,E“·e mequuoTog, antpouc nes aiobnyour na) warty aiofyroy ovpCnourar yi”necO! as fnartw Grey Toy auTou amtipous i TW 
$4,401 0u1 T1 Hawn weaver; © But if every part of the extended ſoul perceive the whole ſenſible object, ſince mag- 
nitude is infinitely diviſible, there mult be in every man infinite ſenſations and images of one object. — And 
as for the third and laſt part of this disjunction, Plotinus by aſſerting the infinite diviſibility of body, here 
 ſThows that the ſuppoſition of any one phyſical point is in itſelf an abſurdity. But if it were not, he agrees 
with Ariſtotle in aſking ws n dä To hẽ,j vo thereby plainly indicating, that the ſentient principle is to- 


tally ſeparated ſrom extenſion, and can neither be conſidered as extended like a ſuperficies or ſolid, nor unex- 
tended as a phyſical point. 5 
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of the Sub» demonſtrative reaſonings one unſoundargumentadmit- 
tance of ted into the premiſſes is neceſſarily productive of error 
the Human in the concluſion. When the author affirms, * that 


Ind. 
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A ſecond _ 


proof what is certainly not ſelf-evident. 
_ «deed, that of this we have all the proof that induc- 


nothing can act upon any other but by means of ſome 
common property,” he affirms without the ſhadow of 
He ſays, in- 


tion of known and acknowledged caſes can furniſh ; 
but unleſs conſciouſneſs be calculated to deceive us, 
this is unqueſtionably a miſtake. Matter, he repeat- 
edly affirms, has no other properties than thoſe of at- 
traction and repulſion : but a man moves his arm by 
a mere energy of will ; and. therefore, according to 
this demonſtrator, an energy of will muſt be either 
material attraction or material repulſion. If fo, it is 


_ reaſonable to conclude, that when a man draws bis 


hand towards his head, the centre of his brain exerts 
its power of attradion; and that when he extends his 
arm at full length before him, the ſame centre exerts 
its power of repulſion. We beg pardon of our readers for 


detaining them one moment upon ſuch abſurdities as 


theſe ; yet we cannot diſmiſs the argument without ta- 
king the liberty to aſk our all-knowing author, How it 
comes to paſs that the ſame centre ſometimes attracts 
and ſometimes repels the ſame ſubſtance at the ſame 
diſtance ; nay, that it both attracts and repels ſubſtan- 
ces of the ſame kind, at equal diſtances, and at the 
very ſame inſtant of time? This muſt be the caſe, 
when a man puts one hand to his head, and thruſts 
another from him ; and therefore, if thefe operations 
be the effect of attraction and repulſion, it mult be 
of attraction and repulſion, to which induction of 
known and acknowledged caſes furniſhes nothing ſimi- 
lar or analogous, i e. of ſuch attraction and repulſion 


as, according to Mr Cooper's mode of reaſoning, does 


4 exiſt, The truth is, that we are not more certain 
at we ourſelves exiſt, than that an energy of will is 


neither attraction nor repulſion, and therefore, unleſs 


all matter be endued with will, it is undeniable, that, 
whatever be the ſubſtance of the ſoul, one thing acts 
upon another by a property not common to them both. 
In what manner it thus acts, we pretend not to know: 
but our ignorance of the manner of any operation is 
no argument againſt the reality of the operation itſelf, 
when we have for it the evidence of conſciouſneſs and 


daily experience; and when the author ſhall have ex- 


plained to general ſatit faction how material centres at- 
tract and repel each other at a diſtance, we ſhall un- 


dertake to explain how one thing acts upon another 


with which it has no common properties. 
Suſpicious, as it ſhould ſeem, that this reaſoning has 


attempt of not the complete force of mathematical demonſtration, 


the ſame 
kind 


the author ſupports his opinion by other arguments. 


Whatever we know, (ſays he), we know by means 
of its properties, nor do we in any caſe whatever cer- 
tainly know any thing but theſe; and we infer in all 


caſes the exiſtence of any thing which we ſuppoſe to 
exiſt from the exiſtence of its properties. In ſhort, 


our idea of any thing is made up of a combination of 


our ideas of its properties. Gold is heavy, ductile, 
tenacious, opake, yellow, ſoluble in agua regia, &c. 
Now, let any oue ſuppoſe for an inſtant that gold is 
deprived of all theſe, and becomes neither heavy, duc- 
tile, tenacious, opake, yellow, ſoluble, &c. what re- 


mains, will it be gold? Certainly not. If it have other 


%% Ä 


properties, it is another ſubſtance. If it have no pro- 
perties remaining, it is nothing. For nothing is that 
which hath no properties. Therefore, if any thing 
loſe all its properties, it becomes nothing; that is it 
loſes its exiſtence. Now, the exiſtence of the ſoul is 
inferred, like the exiſtence of every thing elſe, from its 
ſuppoſed properties, which are the phenomena of 
thinking, ſuch as perception, recollection, judgment, 
and volition. But in all caſes of perfe# ſleep, of the 
operation of a ſtrong narcotic, of apoplexy, of ſwoon- 
ing, of drowning where the vital powers are not ex- 
tinguiſhed, of the effects of a violent blow on the 
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back part of the head, and all other leipothymic af- 


fections, there is neither perception, recollection, 
judgment, nor volition; that is, all the properties of 
the ſoul are gone, are extinguiſhed. Therefore, the 
ſoul itſelf loſes its exiſtence for the time. If any man 
ſhall ſay that theſe properties are only ſuſpended for 
the time, I would defire him to examine what idea he 
annexes to this ſuſpenſion ; whether it be not neither 
more nor leſs than that they are made not to exif} for the 
time. Either no more is meant, or it is contradic- 
tory to matter of fact; and moreover, if more le 
meant, it may eaſily be perceived to involve the arche- 
typal exiſtence of abſtract ideas, and to contradict the 
axiom, impoſſivile eft idem efſe et non eſſe.” 
For the benefit of ſhort-ſighted inquirers, it is to be 
wiſhed that the author had favoured the. public with 
this progf which might have been ſo eaſily brought; 
for we can diſcern no connection whatever between 
the ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of the powers of the 
mind, and the archetypal exiſtence of abſtract ideas, 
or the abſurd propoſition that it is poſible for the ſame 
thing to be and not be. We think, however, that we un- 
derſtand enough of this reaſoning which he has given 
us to be able to pronounce with ſome confidence that 


it is nothing to the purpoſe. For, in the firft place, 


we beg leave to obſerve, that between the properties 
of gold and the powers of thinking, &c. there is no 
ſimilarity ; and that what may be true when affirmed 
of the one, may be falſe when affirmed of the other. 
The powers of the mind are all more or lefs active; 
the enumerated properties of gold are all paſſive. We 
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know by the moſt complete of all evidence, that the 


exerciſe of power may be ſuſpended, and the power it- 
ſelf remain unimpaired ; but to talk of the ſuſpenſion 
of the energies of what was never energetic, if it be 
not to contradict the axiom impoſſebile ef? item effe et non 
efſe, is certainly to employ words which have no mean- 
ing. Yet even this argument from the properties of 
gold might have led the author to ſuſpect that ſome- 
thing elſe may be, meant by the ſuſpenſion of the ex- 
erciſe of powers, than that thoſe powers are made not to 
exit for the time. In a room perfectly dark gold is not 
yellow; but does it loſe any of its eſſential properties, 


and become a different ſubſtance, merely by being car- 


ried from light to darkneſs? Is a man while in a dark 


room deprived of the faculty of ſight, and one of the. 


powers of his mind made not to exiſt tor the time? 
The author will not affirm that either of theſe events 
takes place. He will teil us that gold exhibits not its 
yellow appearance, merely becauſe the proper medium 
of light paſſes not from it to the eye of the percipi- 


ent, and that it is only for want of the ſame medium 


that nothing is ſeen by us in perfect darkneſs. 
4D 2 
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1 in their energies, without being annihilated: and no 


proof has yet been brought that all the powers of the 
mind may not in the ſame manner be ſuſpended m 
their energies without being made not to exilt. As 
light is neceſſary to viſion, but is not itſelf either the 
thing which ſees or the thing which is ſeen ; ſo may 
the brain be neceſſary to the phenomena of thinking, 
without being either that which thinks, or that which 


is thought upon: and as actual viſion ceaſes when light 


is withdrawn, though the eye and the object both con- 
tinue to exiſt; ſo may the energy of thinking ceaſe 
when the brain is rendered unfit for its uſual office, 
though the being which thinks, and the. power of 
thought, continue to exiſt, and to exiſt unimpaired. 
"That this is actually the caſe every man muſt be con- 
vinced who believes that in thinking he exerts the 


ſame powers to-day that he exerted yeſterday ; and 


therefore our author's ſecond demonſtration of the non- 
exiſtence of mind is like his firſt, founded upon afler 


tions which cannot be granted. — 


Another of theſe pretended demonſtrations is as 
follows : © If the ſoul exiſt at all, it muſt exiſt ſome- 
where; for it is impoſſible to frame to one's ſelf an 
idea of any thing exiſting, which exiſts no where. 
But if the ſoul exiſt ſomewhere, by the terms it oc- 
cupies ſpace, and therefore is extended ; but whatever 
has extenſion, has figure in conſequence thereof. The 
ſoul then, if it exiſt, hath the properties of extenſion 
and figure in common with matter. Moreover, by the 


ſuppoſition of every immaterial hypotheſis (except 


thoſe of Malbranche, Berkeley, and Leibnitz), it 


acts upon body, i. e. upon matter; that is, it attracts 


and repels, and is attracted and repelle d, for there is 
no conceivable affection of matter but what is founded 
on its properties of attraction and repulſion ; and if 
it be attracted and repelled, its re- action mult be at- 
traction and repulſion. The ſoul then has the pro- 
perties of extenſion, figure, attraction, and repulſion, 
or ſolidity. But theſe compriſe every property which 


matter, as ſuch, has ever been ſuppoſed to poſleſs. 


Therefore the ſoul is matter, or material. But by the 
ſuppoſition it is immaterial ; therefore it does not exiſt. 
For nothing can exiſt whoſe exiſtence implies a con- 
tradiction.“ ; | 


Mr Cooper, we ſee, Rill proceeds in the dire& road 


confute it- Of mathematical demonſtration ; but in the preſent in- 


{elf. 


{tance we beg leave to ſtop him in the very beginning 
f his courſe, and to aſk where the univerſe exifts ? 
When he ſhall have given ſuch an anſwer to this queſ- 
tion as men of common ſenſe may be able to compre- 
hend, we may perhaps attempt to tell him where an 
unextended ſoul exiſts, If this demonſtration be not 
a collection of words without meaning, the exiſtence 
of ſpace as a real thing is taken for granted. Space, 
therefore, has extenſion, and of courſe figure; but 
we believe Mr Cooper will find ſome difficulty in aſcer- 
taining the figure of infinite ſpace. The mind certainly 
acts upon body. For this we have the evidence of 
conſciouſneſs and experience ; but we have no evidence 
whatever that it muſt therefore attra& and repel, and 
be attracted and repelled. It has been already ob- 


ſerved, that the mind, whatever be its ſubſtance, acts 


upon the body by energies of will. What theſe are 
every man knows with the umoſt certainty and preci- 


poſſible. When we ſpeak of attraction and repulſion, 


we have ſome obſcure notion of bodies acting upon 


each other at a diſtance; and this is all that we know 
of the matter. 
the human will, the idea of diſtance neither enters nor 
can enter into our notion of ſuch an energy. Theſe 
are fats which we pretend not to prove by a mathe- 
matical or a chemical proceſs. Every man muſt be 


convinced of their truth by evidence more complete 


than any proof, vis. immediate conſciouſneſs of his 
own thoughts and volitions. - 'This being the caſe, we 
may turn Mr Cooper's artillery againſt himſelf, and, 
becauſe mind acts upon body hy powers different from 
attraction and repulſion, argue that body neither at- 
tracts nor repels; and were it true, as it is certainly 
falſe, that nothing could act upon another but by 
means of ſome property common to both, we might 
infer that every atom of matter is endowed with the 


powers of volition and intelligence, and by conſequence 


that every man is not one but ten thouſand conſcious 


beings, a concluſion which our philoſopher ſeems not 


inclined to admit. | 


_ 


a” 


Having finiſhed his demonfirations,; th 


as they are not his own nor new, have greater weight. 


be explained m ſome manner or other better upon 
the ſub/ttuted than the rejected hypotheſis ; ſo that 
it 1s reaſonable to require of an immaterialiſt that his 
ſuppofition of a diſtinct ſoul ſhould explain the ra- 
tionale of the phenomena of thinking. But, tran 

to ſay, ſo far from attempting to explain theſe phe- 
nomena on the immaterial hypotheſis, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands that even on this hypotheſis the 
phenomena are inexplicable.” This objection it would 
certainly be no difficult taſk to obviate; but from that 
trouble, ſmall as it is, we are happily exempted by 
the objector. © I would have it underſtood (ſays he), 
that no materialiſt ever undertook to ſay how percep- 
tion reſults from our organization. What a mate- 
rialiſt undertakes to aſſert is, that perception, whatever 
it be, or however it reſults from, does actually reſult 
from our organization.” According to Mr Cooper, 
then, the rationale of thinking is . inexplicable by 
materialiſts and immaterialiſts; and the truth is, that 
we know the rationale of hardly any one operation in 
nature. We ſee that the ſtroke of a racket produces 
motion in a biliard ball; but how it does ſo, ue be- 
lieve no man can ſay. Of the fact, however, we are 
certain; and know that the motion is produced by 
ſome power, about the effects of which we can rea- 
ſon with preciſien. In like manner we know with the 
utmoſt certainty, that we ourſelves have the powers of 


perception and volition ; and that theſe powers can- 


not be conceived as either an ell or an inch long. How 
they reſult from the mutual agency of an immaterial 
and material ſubſtance upon each other, we are in- 
deed profoundly ignorant; but that ſuch is the fact, 
and that they are not the reſult of mere organization, 
we mult neceſſarily believe, ſo long as it is true that 
the power of the entire ſyſtem is nothing more =" 

| C 


z Bt IN, 
ſion, whilſt we may venture to aſſert that no man Of the Sab. 
knows preciſely what corpuſcular attraction and repul. ſtance of 
ſion are, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of ſuch powers to be he Hun 


But when we think of an energy of 


e author ſtates Objedions 
other objections to the doctrine of immaterialiſm, which 2 che yo 1 
rine OL im- 


It appears no more than reaſonable (ſays he), that . 


if the doctrine of materialiſm be rejected as inadequate ted and 
to explain the phenomena, theſe latter ſhould at leaſt anſwered, 
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of the8ub- the ſum or aggregate of the powers of all its parts, 
ſtance of The immaterial hypotheſis contains in it ſomething 
the Human inexplicable by man: The material hypotheſis like- 
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Whether as 


many 


ſubſtituted ſhould, even by t 


wiſe contains, by the confeſſion of its advocates, ſome- 


thing that is equally inexplicable; and is over and 
above burdened with this contradiction, that the whole 
is 3 different from all its parts. It is there- 
fore no * fingular phenomenon in literary hiſtory, 


that one hy theſis ſhould be Fx as indequate 


to account for appearances, and Mt the hypotheſis 
cknowledgement 
of its abettors, be ſuch as not only not to ex- 
plain the rationale of the appearances, but, from 
the nature of it, to preclude all hopes of ſuch 
an explanation.” This is exactly the caſe with reſpect 
to 2 vdcuum in aſtronomy. That hypotheſis does not 
in the leaſt tend to explain the rationale of the motions 
of the planets ;' but yet it muſt be admitted in prefe- 
rence to a plenum, becauſe upon this laſt hypotheſis 
motion is impoſlible. | | 

« Suppoſing the exiſtence of the ſoul, it is an un- 
fortunate circumſtance (ſays Mr Cooper), that we 


| things may cannot properly aſſert poſitively any thing of it at 


be afſerted all.' Were this the caſe, it would indeed be a very 


bol the ſoul 


as of the 
body, 


unfortunate circumſtance ; but can we not aſſert po- 
ſitively as many things of the ſoul as we can of the 
body? Can we not ſay with as much propriety and 
certainty, that the foul has the powers of perception 
and volition, &c. as that the body is ſolid and extend- 
ed, or as that matter has the powers of attraction 
and repulſion ? We know perfectly what perception 
and volition are; though we cannot have ideas or men- 
tal images of them; and if our author knows what 
attraction and repulſion are, we believe he will not 
pretend to have of them ideas entirely abſtracted from 
their objects.“ But granting the ſouPs exiſtence, it 
may be aſked (ſays he), Of what uſe is an hypotheſis 
of which no more can be aſſerted than its exiſtence ?” 
We have juſt obſerved, that much more can be aſſerted 
of the ſoul than its exiſtence, viz. that it is ſomething 


of which perception and will are properties; and he 


himſelf aſſerts nothing of matter but that it is ſome- 
thing of which attraction and repulſion are proper- 
ties. 3 

This ſoul, of which theſe gentlemen (the imma- 
terialiſts) are conſcious, is immaterial eſſentially. Now, 
I deny (ſays our author), that we can have any idea 
at all of a ſubſtance purely immaterial.” He elſe- 
where ſays, that nothing can exiſt which is not extend- 
ed, or that extenſion is inſeparable from our notions 
of exiſtence. Taking the word idea in its proper 
ſenſe, to denote that appearance which external ob- 


jects make in the imagination, it is certainly true that 


we can have no idea of an immaterial ſubitance ; but 
neither have we, in that ſenſe, any idea of matter 
abſtracted from its qualities. Has Mr Cooper any 
idea of that which attracts and repels, or of attraction 
and repulſion, abſtracted from their objects? He may, 
perhaps, have, though we have not, very adequate 
ideas of bodies acting upon each other at a diſtance ; 
but as he takes the liberty to ſubſtitute aſſertions for 
arguments, we beg leave in our turn to aſſert, that 
thoſe ideas neither are, nor can be, more clear and 
adequate than our notion of perception, conſciouſ- 
neſs, and will, united in one being. 

That extenſion is no otherwiſe inſeparable from our 
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notions of exiſtence than by the power of an early Ol thesub- 
and perpetual aſſociation, is evident from this circum- {tance of 
ſtance, that, had we never poſſeſſed the ſenſes of ſight W whe 
and touch, we never could have acquired any idea at 279 
all of\extenfion. No man, bo has thought on the 248 
ſubject, will venture to affirm, that it is abſolutely im- FEtenſion 
pothble for an intelligent being to exiſt with no other EO 5 
ſenſes than thoſe of ſmell, taſte, and hearing. Now aj oe bum 
it 1s obvious that ſuch a being muſt acquire ſome no- of exiſt- 
tion of exiſtence from his on conſciouſneſs : but in- encc. 
to that notion extenſion could not poſlibly enter ; for 
neither ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, nor conſciouſneſs, are 
extended ; and it is a fundamental article of the ma- 
terialiſts creed, that all our ideas are relics of ſenſa- 
tion. Since then exiſtence may be conceived without 
extenſion, it may be inferred that they are not inſe- 
parable from each other; and ſince cogitation cannot 
be conceived with extenſion, we may reaſonably con- 
clude that the being which thinks is not extended. 

Mr Cooper indeed with his maſter talks of extend- 
ed ideas and extended thoughts: but we mutt aſſert, in 
the words of Cudworth, that we cannot conceive a 
thought to be of ſuch a certain lengib, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, meaſurable by inches, feet, and yards ; that we can- 
not conceive the half, or third, or twentieth part of a 
thought ; and that we cannot conceive every thought 
to be of ſome determinate figure, ſuch as round or angu- 
lar, ſpherical, cubical, cylindrical, or the like. Whereas if 
extenſion were inſeparable from exiſtence, thoughts muſt 
either be mere non-entities, or extended into length, 
breadth, and thickneſs ; and conſequently all truths in us 
(being nothing but complex thoughts) muſt be long, 
broad, and thick, and of ſome determinate figure. The 
ſame mult likewiſe be affirmed of volitions, appetites, 


and paſſions, and of all other things belonging to cogi- 


tative beings ; ſuch as knowledge and ignorance, wil- 
dom and folly, virtue and vice, &c. that thele are ei- 
ther all of them abſolute non- entities, or elſe extended in- 
to three dimenſions, and meaſurable not only by inches 
and feet, but alſo by ſolid meaſures, ſuch as pints and 
uarts, But if this be abſurd, and if theſe things be- 
onging to ſoul and mind (though doubtleſs as great 
realities at leaſt as the things which belong to body) 
be unextended, then mult the ſubſtances' of ſouls or 
minds be themſelves unextended, according to that of 
Plotinus, Nove ov Narta; a9 £xuTOU, and therefore the 
human ſoul cannot be material.” Oe ; 

Mr Cooper employs many other arguments to prove Do ih 
the materiality of the ſentient principle in man; but human 
the force of them extends no farther than to make it mind can- 
in the highelt degree probable, that the mind cannot net exert 
exert its faculties but in union with ſome organiſed its ſaculties 
corporeal ſyſtem. This is an opinion which we feel nn unn 
not ourſelves inclined to controvert ; and therefore we ſome cor. 
ſhall not make any particular remarks upon that part poreal ſy- 
of our author's reaſonings. That an immaterial and item, an o- 
indiſcerptible being, ſuch as the ſoul, is not liable to Pnion Pro- 
be diſſolved with the body, is a fact which cannot be bable and 
controverted ; for what has no parts can periſh only 
by annihi/ation ; and of annihilation the annals of the 
world afford no inſtance. That an immaterial being, 
endowed with the powers of perception and volition, 

&c. may be capable of exerting theſe powers in a ſtate 
of ſeparation from all body? and that at leaſt one im- 
material Being does actually ſo exert them, or other 
powers analogous to them, are truths which no man 

| whoſe 
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venture to deny; but the queſtion at preſent between 
che moſt rigid immaterialiſts and their opponents, is, 
whether there is ground to think that the human ſoul 
is ſuch a being ? | 

Now, when Mr Baxter and his followers confident- 
ly affirm, that human perception muſt neceſſarily ſubliſt 
after the diſſolution of the preſent mortal and perithable 


Part Ill. 
ſuppoſed it to be always conjoined with ſome body. Of che Sab. 


Thus Hierocles plainly i xoyiun ovore ovapriciyovon owpua Nincc of 


dur Tape Tov Iypcupyev ue To ures maprafur, we parry ro the 


TWjad HVHL RUTH), MNTE νν, COURT" RAN AUTH AW ATWpe a7), 
eromepe Touol ai dr vis open To 6h evThc dog, The rational 
nature having always a kindred body, ſo proceeded from the 
demiurgus, as that neither itſelf is body, nor yet can it be avith- 
out body ; but though itfelf be incorporeal, «yet its whole 


ſyſtem ; and that the ſoul, when diſencumbered of form is terminated in a body. Agreeably to this the defini- 


all body, will have its faculties greatly enlarged ; they 


affirm what to us appears incapable of proof. That 
a diſembodied ſoul may perceive and think, and 
act, and that its powers of intellection may have a 
wider range than when they were circumſcribed by a 
corporeal ſyſtem, which permitted their action upon 
external objects only through five organs of ſenſe, is 
certainly po//ible ; and the argument by which the ma- 
terialiſts pretend to prove it not poſlible, is one of the 
moſt contemptible ſophiſms that ever diſgraced the 


page of philoſophy. To affirm, that becauſe our in- 


tellectual powers, in their embodied ſtate, ſeem to de- 
cay with the ſyſtem to which they are united, the 
mind, when ſet tree, mult therefore have no ſuch pow- 
ers at all, is equally abſurd as to ſay, that becauſe a 


man ſhut up in a room which has but one window 


ſces objects leſs and leſs diſtinctly as the glaſs becomes 
more and more dimmed, he muſt in the open air be 
deprived of the power of viſion. But becauſe the hu- 
man ſoul may, for any thing that we ſee to the con- 
trary, ſubſiſt, and think, and act, in a ſeparate ſtate, 
it does not therefore neceſſarily follow that it will do 


Jo; and every thing that we know of its nature and 
its energies leads us to think, that without ſome kind 
of body by which to act as by an inſtrument, all its 


powers would continue dormant. There is not the ſha- 
dow of a reaſon to ſuppoſe that it exiſted and was con- 
ſcious in a prior ſtate ; and as its memory at preſent 
unqueſtionably depends upon the ſtate of the brain, 
there is all the evidence of which the caſe will admit, 
that if it ſhould ſubſiſt in a future ſtate diveſted of all 
body, though it might be endowed with new and en- 
larged powers of perception, it could have no recol- 


lection of what it did and ſuffered in this world, and 


therefore would not be a fir object either of reward 
or of puniſhment. This confideraticn has compelled 
many thinking men, both 1 5 and Chriſtians, to 
ſuppoſe that at death the ſoul carries with it a fine 
material vehicle, which is its immediate ſenſorium in 
this world, and continues to be the ſeat of its recol- 


lection in the next. Such, we have ſeen, was the opi- 


nion of Mr Wollaſton and Dr Hartley; it was like- 
wiſe the opinion of Cudworth and Locke, who held 
that the ſupreme Being alone is the only mind wholly 
ſeparated from matter; and it is an opinion which 


even Dr Clarke, one of the ableſt advocates for imma- 


terialiſm, would not venture poſitively to deny. 

Nor is this opinion peculiar to a few moderns. Cud- 
worth, after giving a vaſt number of quotations from 
Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, which prove to a demon- 
ſtration that they held the Deity to be the only mind 
which perceives and acts without the inſtrumentality 
of matter, obſerves, that from what hath been ſaid, 
it appeareth, that the moſt ancient aſſertors of the 
incorporeity and immortality of the human ſoul, yet 


tion which he gives of a man is, vx», ao91xu pore eννẽ’ 
pove ab araroy ovparoc, a rational ſoul, together with a hin- 
dred immortal body; and he affirms, that our. preſent 


animated terreſtrial, body, or mortal man, is nothing 


but N ev9pwrov, the image of. the true man, or an ac- 
ceſſion from which it may be ſeparated. Neither does 
he affirm this only of human ſouls, but alſo of all 
other rational beings whatſoever below the ſupreme 
Deity, that they always naturally actuate ſome body. 
Wherefore a demon or angel (which by Hierocles are 
uſed-as ſynonymous words), is alſo defined by hin. 
after the ſame manner, ei Aoyixn u POATHVOY TOpe ae 


Toca rational ſoul, together wvith a lucid body, And ac- 


cordingly Proclus upon Plato's Timæus affirmeth, rare 
darpove Twy njacTepay Rpt TOadLVY a), Katt VOrpar ey 21v vx , ras 
I 4 456: That every demon, ſuperior to human ſouls, 
hath both an intellectual ou and an etherial vehicle, the en- 
tireneſs thereof being up or compounded of theſe two things. 
So that there is hardly any other difference left be- 
tween demens or angels, and men according. to theſe 
philoſophers, but wh, this, that the former are lap- 


ſable into aerial bodies only, and no further; but the 


latter into terreſtrial alſo. Now, Hierocles poſitively af- 
firms this to have been the true cabala, and genuine 
doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans, entertained at- 
terwards by Plato: za: Toure Twy NoSeayopirar iy Joyun, 0 
ds NA veTepor efequrer, ametratas Fupeporu dope: ur- 


ep Feuyous Ts tay Hidyoeuz Taraer , Ts na; ar y 


xm, And this was the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which 


Plato afterwards declared ; he reſembling every both human 
and divine foul (i. e. in our modern language, every 
created rational being) to a winged chariot, and a driver 
or charioteer both together meaning by the chariot, an 
animated body ; and by the charioteer, the incorporeal 
ſoul actuating it. | 


That this Pythagorean opinion of the Deity's be- 


ing the only mind which thinks and acts without ma- 
terial organs was very generally received by the an- 
cient Chriſtians, might be proved by a thouſand quo- 
tations : We ſhall content ourſelves with producing 
two from the learned Origen. © Solius Dei (faith this 
philoſophic father of the Church), id eſt, Patris, Fili, 
et Spiritus Sancti, nature id proprium eſt, ut fine 
materiali ſubſtantia, et abſque ulla corporeæ adjectio- 


nis ſocietate, intelligatur ſubſiſtere . *©4 Materialem . peri Ar- 
ſubſtantiam opinione quidem et intellectu ſolum ſepa- chon, lib .. 
rari, a naturis rationalibus, et pro ipſis, vel poſt ipſis cap. 6. 


affectam videri; ſed nunquam fine ipſa eas vel vixiſſe, 
vel vivere: Solius namque Trinitatis incorporea vita 
exiſtere putabitur 4. 


Human 


ind. 


Should Mr Cooper and his f Lib. 2. 


friends aſk, What is the uſe of a ſoul which cannot act cap % 


without the inſtrumentality of matter? or why we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance ? we 
beg leave, in our turn, to aſk theſe gentlemen, What 
is the uſe of a brain which cannot ſee without 21 
. | 8 A 


F 


„ 
of perſonal and why they ſhould ſuppoſe all our ſenſations to ter- 
identity. minate in ſuch an internal ſyſtem, ſince the vulgar 


ſpective organs? How this ancient notion, which 
makes body ſo eſſential a part of man, is conſiſtent 
with the immortality of the human ſoul, we ſhall in- 
quire in a ſubſequent chapter; in which we ſhall en- 
deavour to aſcertain what kind of immortality we have 
reaſon to expect, and upon what evidence our expecta- 
tion muſt reſt. Previous to this inquiry, however, it 
is neceſſary to enter upon another, which is of the 
firſt importance, and which every materialiſt has en- 
deavoured to N we mean that which Eoneerns 
perſonal identity : for if, as has been often ſaid, no man 
is the fame perſon two days ſucceſſively, it is of no 
importance to us whether the foul be mortal or im- 


Caae, III. of PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


Pk Wnernkx we are to live in a future ſtate, as it is 
| ;dentity, the moſt important queſtion which can poſſibly be 


aſked, ſo is it the moſt intelligible one which can be 
expreſſed in language. Yet ſtrange perplexities have 
been raiſed about the meaning of that identity or fame- 
neſs of perſon, which is implied in the notion of our li- 
ving now and hereafter, or indeed in any two ſueceſſive 
moments; and the ſolution of theſe difficulties hath 
been ſtranger than the difficulties themſelves. To repeat 
all that has been ſaid on the ſubject would ſwell this 
chapter to a diſproportionate bulk. We ſhall therefore 
content ourſelves with laying .before our readers the 
ſentiments of Biſhop Butler, and the fancies and de- 
monſtrations of the philoſopher of Mancheſter. We 
e induced to adopt this courſe, becauſe we think the 
Mutrious Biſhop of Durham has exhauſted the ſub- 
ject, by ſtating fairly the opinions which he contro- 
verts, and by eſtabliſhing his own upon a foundation 
which cannot be ſhaken, and which are certainly not 

2532 injured, by the objections of Mr Cooper. . 
though it When it is aſked (ſays this philoſophical prelate ) 
cannot be in what perſonal identity conſiſts ? the anſwer ſhould 
—_ ea- be the ſame as if it were aſked in what conſiſts ſimili- 
90 tude or equality — that all attempts to define would 
aſcertained but perplex it. Vet there is no difficulty at all in aſ- 
by conſci- certaining the idea or notion ; For as, upon two tri- 
ouſueſs and angles being compared or viewed together, there ariſes 
+ Differ, to the mind the notion of ſimilitude; or, upon twice 
555 vg two and four, the notion of equality : ſo likewiſe, up- 
ſubjoined on comparing the conſciouſneſs of one's ſelf or one's 
tothe own exiltence in any two moments, there as immedi- 
— of ately ariſes to the mind the notion of perſonal identity. 
3 And as the two former compariſons not only give us 
| the notions of ſimilitude and equality, but alſo ſhow 
us that two triangles are ſimilar, and that twice two 
and four are equal; ſo the latter compariſon not only 
gives us the notion of perſonal identity, but alſo ſhows 
us the identity of ourſelves in theſe two moments 


the preſent and that a month, a year, or twenty years 
paſt. In other words, by reflecting upon that which 
is myſelf now, and that which was myſelf twenty 
pears ago, 1 diſcern they are not two, but one and 
the ſame ſelf. | | 
But though conſciouſneſs of what is preſent and 


— certainly ſuppoſe their ſenſations to ſubſiſt in their re- 


the preſent, ſuppoſe, and that immediately paſl, or 


Z 


remembrance of what is paſt do thus aſcertain our per- 
{onal identity to ourſelves ; yet, to ſay that remem- 
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brance makes perſonal identity, or is neceſſary to our 


being the ſame perſons, is to ſay that a perion has not Theſe, 


253 


exiſted a ſingle moment, nor done one action, but Rowe ver, 
what he can remember; indeed none but what he re. do not 


flects upon. And one ſhould really think it ſelf. e vi- 
dent, chat conſciouſneſs of perſonal identity preſup- 
poſes and therefore cannot conſtitute perſona] identity ; 
any more than knowledge, in any other caſe, can con-- 
ſtitute truth, which it preſuppoſes. | 
The inquiry, what makes vegetables the ſame in 
the common acceptation of the word, does not ap- 
pear to have any relation to this of perſonal identity; 
becauſe the word ſame, when applied to them and to 
perſon, is not only applied to different ſubjects, but 
is alſo uſed in different ſenſes. When a man ſwears 


to the ſame tree, as having ſtood fifty years in the 


ſame place, he means only the ſame as to all the pur- 


make per- 
ſonal iden- 
tity. 


poſes of property and uſes of common life, and not 


that the tree has been all that time the ſame in the 


ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe of the word: For he doe; 
not know whether any one particle of the preſent tree 
be the ſame with any one particle of the tree which 
ſtood in the ſame place fifty years ago. And if they 
have not one common particle of matter, they can- 
not be the ſame tree in the proper and philoſophic 
ſenſe of the word ſame ; it being evidently a contra- 
diction in terms to ſay they are, when no part of their: 
ſubſtance and no one of their properties is the ſame ; 
no part of their ſubſtance, by the ſuppoſition ; no one 
of their properties, becauſe it is allowed that the ſame 
property cannot be transferred from one ſubſtance to 
another: And' therefore, when we ſay that the iden- 
tity of ſameneſs of a plant conſiſts in a continuation 
of the ſame life, communicated under the ſame or- 
ganization to a number of particles of matter, whe- 
ther the ſame or not; the word ſame, when applied 
to life and to organiſation, cannot poſlibly be under- 
ſtood to ſignify what it ſignifies in this very ſentence, 
when applied to matter. In alooſe and popular ſenſe, 
then, the life, and the organiſation, and the plant, 
are juſtly ſaid to be the ſame, notwithſtanding the per- 
petual change of the parts. But, in a ſtrict and phi- 
loſophical manner of ſpeech, no man, no being, no 
mode of being, no any thing, can be the ſame with 
that with which it has indeed nothing the ſame. Now 
fameneſs is uſed in this latter ſenſe when applied to 
perſons. The identity of theſe, therefore, cannot ſub- 
fift with diverſity of ſubſtance. | | 
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„The thing here conſidered, and demonſtratively, What itin 


as I think, determined, is propoſed by Mr Locke in 
theſe words: Whether it (i. e. the ſame ſelf or perſon) be 
the ſame identical ſubflance ? And he has ſuggeſted what 
is a much better anſwer to the queſtion than that 
which he gives it in form: For he defines perſon a 
thinking intelligent being, &c. and perſonal identity, the 


fameneſs. of a rational being; and then the queſtion is, 


Whether the ſame rational being is the ſame ſubſtance ? 
which needs no anſwer; becaufe being and ſubſtance 
are in this place ſynonymous terms. The ground of 
the doubt, whether the ſame perſon be the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, is ſaid to be this, that the conſciouſneſs of our 
own exiſtence, in youth and in old age, or in any two 
joint ſucceſſive moments, is not the ſame individual adion,, 
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a have occaſioned ſuch perplexities: for it is ſurely con- 
cCeivable, that a perſon may have a capacity of know- 


have of our own, exiſtence are not the ſame, yet are 


255 
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ing ſome object or other to be the ſame now which it 
was when he contemplated it formerly ; yet in this 
caſe, where, by the ſuppoſition, the object is percei- 
ved to be the ſame, the perception of it in any two 
moments cannot be one and the ſame perception. And 
thus, though the ſucceſſive conſciouſneſſes which we 


they conſciouſneſſes of one and the ſame thing or ob- 
ject ; of the ſame perſon, ſelf, or living agent. The 
perſon of whoſe exiſtence the conſciouſneſs is felt now, 
and was felt an hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, 
not two perſons, but one and the ſame perſon ; and 
therefore is one and the ſame. | | 

« Mr Locke's obſervations upon this ſubject appear 
haſty ; and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf diſſatisfied with 
ſuppoſitions which he has made relating'to it. But 


ſome of thoſe haſty obſervations have been carried to 


a ſtrange length by others; whoſe notion, when traced 
and examined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to 
this : © That perſonality is not a permanent but a 
tranſient. thing: That it lives and dies, begins and 
ends, continually : 'That no one can any more remain 
ane and the ſame perſon two moments together, than 


two ſucceſſive moments can be one and the ſame mo- 


& Anſwer 
to Dr 
Clarke's 
third De- 


ment: That our ſubſtance is indeed continually 
changing : but whether this be ſo or not is, it ſeems, 
nothing to the purpoſe ; ſince it is not ſubſtance, but 


conſciouſneſs, alone, which conſtitutes perſonality ; 


which conſciouſneſs, being ſucceſſive, cannot be the 
ſame in any two moments, nor conſequently the per- 
ſonality conſtituted by it 6.” Hence it muſt follow, 
that it is a fallacy upon ourſelves to charge our preſent 
ſelves with any thing we did, or to imagine our pre- 
ſent ſelves intereſted in any thing which befel us, ye- 


{-nce of his ſterday; or that our preſent ſelf will be intereſted 


Letter to 
Mr Dod- 
well, ſe- 

cond edit. 


P- 44, 36, 


&c. 


in what will befal us to-morrow ; ſince our preſent 
ſelf is not in reality the ſame with the ſelf of yeſter- 
day, but another ſelf or perſon coming in its room, 
and miſtaken for it ; to which another ſelf will ſuc- 
ceed to-morrow. This, I ſay, muſt follow: for if the 
ſelf or perſon of to-day and that. of to-morrow are not 
the ſame, but only like perſons ; the perſon of to-day 
is really no more intereſted in what will befal the per 
ſon of to-morrow, than in what will befal any other 
perſon. It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not 
a juſt repreſentation of the opinion we are ſpeaking 
ot; becauſe thoſe who maintain it allow that a perſon 
is the lame as far back as his remembrance reaches: 
And indeed they do uſe the words identity and ſame per- 
ſon ; nor will language permit theſe words to be laid 
aſide. But they cannot, conſiſtently with themſelves, 


mean that the perſon is really the ſame : for it is ſelſ.evi- 


dent, that the perſonality cannot be really the ſame, it, 
as they exprelsly aſſert, that in which it conſiſts is not 
the fame, And as, conſiſtently with themſelves, they 
cannot, ſo I think it appears they do not, mean that 
the perſon is really the ſame, but only that he is fo in 
a fictitious ſenſe, in ſuch a ſenſe only as they aſſert ; 
for this they do aſſert, that any number of perſons 
whatever may be the ſame perſon. The bare unfold- 
ing this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, 
| 2 


ings things: 3 | 

« Firſt, The notion is abſolutely contradictory to 
that certain conviction, which neceſſarily and every 
moment riſes within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourſelves, when we reflect upon what is paſt, and 
look forward to what is to come. All imagination, 
of a daily change of that living agent which each man 


out our whole preſent life, is entirely borne down b 
our natural ſenſe of things. Nor is it poſſible for a 
perſon in his wits to alter his conduct with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a ſuſpicion that though he 
ſhould live to-morrow he ſhould not however be the 
ſame perſon he is to day. 1 

« Secondly, It is not an idea, or abſtract notion, or 


quality, but a being only which is capable of life and 


action, of happineſs and miſery. Now all beings con- 
teſſedly continue the ſame during the whole time of 
their exiſtence. Confider then a living being now ex- 
iſting, and which has exiſted for any time = Fe this 


living being mult have done, and ſuffered, and enjoyed, 


what it has done, and ſuffered, and enjoyed, formerly 
(this living being, I ſay, and not another), as really 
as it does, and ſuffers, and enjoys, what it does, and 
ſuffers, and enjoys, this inſtant. All theſe ſucceſſive 
actions, ſufferings, and enjoyments, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and ſufferings, of the ſame living being ; and 
they are ſo prior to all conſiderations of its remember- 
ing or forgetting, ſince remembering or forgetting 
can make no alteration in the truth of paſt matter of 
fact. And ſuppoſe this being endued with limited 
powers of knowledge and memory, there js no more 


difficulty in conceiving it to have a power of knowing 


itſelf to be the ſame being which it was ſome time ago, 
of remembering ſome of its actions, ſufferings, and en- 
joyments, and forgetting others, than in conceiving it 
to know, or remember, or forget, any thing elſe. | 

« Thirdly, Every perſon is conſcious that he is now 
the ſame perſon or ſelf he was as far back as his re- 
membrance reaches: ſince when any one reflects upon 
a paſt action of his own, he is juſt as certain of the 
perſon who did that action, namely himſelf (the per- 
ſon who now reflects upon it), as he is certain that the 
action was at all done. Nay, very often a perſon's aſ- 


ſurance of an action having been done, of which he is 


abſolutely aſſured, ariſes wholly from the conſciouſneſs 
that he himſelf did it: and this he, perſon, or ſelf, 
mult either be a ſubſtance or the property of ſome ſub- 
ſtance. If he, if perſon, be a ſubſtance ; then conſci- 
ouſneſs that he is the ſame perſon, is conſciouſneſs that 
he is the ſame ſubſtance. If the perſon, or he, be the 
property of a ſubſtance, ſtill conſciouſneſs that he is 
the ſame property is as certain a proof that his ſub- 
ſtance remains the ſame, as conſciouſneſs that he re- 
mains the ſame ſubſtance would be; ſince the ſame 
property cannot be transferred from one ſubſtance to 

another. | 1 
« But though we are thus certain that we are the 
ſame agents, living beings, or ſubſtances, now, which 
we were as far back as our remembrance reaches ; yet 
it is aſked, Whether we may not poſſibly be deceived 
in it? And this queſtion may be aſked at the end of 
any demonltration whatever; becauſe it is a queſtion 
| con- 
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Over- 
thrown, 


calls himſelf for another, or of any ſuchchange through. = 
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this infallibly true? Afterwards indeed, by taking for CfPerſonal 
granted the truth of propoſitions, for which neither Identity. 


of Perſonal concerning the truth of perception by memory: and 


Identity. He who can doubt whether perception by memory can 


— 
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Objections 
to the fore 
going rea- 
ſoning. 

* Tracts, 
Kcz 


in this caſe be depended upon, may doubt alſo whe- 
ther perception by deduction and reaſoning, which al- 
ſo include memory, or indeed whether intuitive per- 
ception itſelf, can be depended upon. Here then we 
can go no farther : for it is ridiculous to attempt to 
prove the truth of our faculties, which can no other- 
wiſe be proved than by the uſe or means of thoſe f 

ſpeed faculties themſelves.” , 

This reaſoning, which we believe will to moſt men 
appear unanſwerable, Mr Cooper hopes to overturn by 
the following obſervations * : If all imagination of a 
daily change in us be borne: down by our natural ſenſe 


of things, then (ſays he) does our natural ſenſe of 


things poſitively contradict known fact; for. a daily, 
a momentaneous change in us, i. e. in our bodies, 


does actually take place.” True, a daily change in 


our bodies does take place, and ſo likewiſe does a 
daily change in our cloaths; but ſurely no man was 
ever led by his natural ſenſe of things to ſuppoſe, that 
his limbs or external organs were the ſeats of ſenfation 
and will, any more than that his coat or his ſhoes were 
any real parts of his trunk or of his feet But it is 
only that which thinks and wills that any man con- 


ſiders, in this caſe, as himſelf or his perſon ; and if 
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Anſwered, 


perceived either by conſciouſneſs or by ſenſation. 


our natural ſenſe of things, or conſciouſneſs, tells us, 
that what thinks and wills has continued the ſame 
from a diſtance of time as far back as we cau remem- 
ber, it is certain, that, whether it be material or imma- 
terial, it has continued from that period, otherwiſe we 
can be certain of nothing. But (ſays our philoſo- 
pher) other known and aſcertained facts are frequent- 
ly borne down by our natural ſenſe of things: tor how 
many thouſand years before the days ot Copernicus was 
the motion of the earth round the ſun entirely borne 
down by our natural ſenſe of things which made us 
give full credit to the motion of the ſun round the 
earth ? Do not the generality of mankind believe, up- 
on the evidence of their natural ſenſe of things, that 
every part of their body remains exactly the ſame to- 
day as it was yelterday ?” 

To the former of theſe queſtions we anſwer poſi- 
tively, that before the days of Copernicus the motion 
of the earth round the fun was not borne down by our 
natural ſenſe of things, but by ill-founded hypotheſes 
and inconcluſive reaſonings. By the natural ſenſe of 
things, nothing can be meant, in this place, but the evi- 
dence of conſciouſneſs or of external ſenſation ; but 
the adtual motion either of the ſun or of the earth is not 
Of 
conſciouſneſs nothing is the obje& but the internal 
energies and feelings of our own minds; and with re- 
yard to the motion of the ſun or of the earth, nothing 
is perceived by the ſenſe of ſight but that, aſter con- 
ſiderable intervals of time, theſe two great bodies have 
repeatedly changed their places in the heavens with re- 
ſpe& to each other. This is all that on this ſubie&t 
our natural ſenſe of things leads us to believe; and is not 

Vor. XI. 


ſenſe nor conſciouſneſs affords the ſhadow of evidence; 
the vulgar now, and all mankind formerly, reaſoned 
themſelves into the opinion, that the earth ſtands ſtill, 
and that the ſun moves round it. In vulgar philo- 
ſophy it is taken for granted, that in the univerſe 
there is not a relative but an atſolute upwards and an 
avfolute downwards ; that our heads are abſolutely up- 
ward, and our feet downward ; and that were the earth 
to revolve round its axis, theſe poſitions would be re- 
verſed, that our heads would be placed beneath our 
feet, and that we ourſelves would fall frem the earth 
into empty ſpace.' Upon theſe falſe hypotheſes the 
vulgar reaſon correctly. They know that bodies can- 
not change their place without motion ; they know 
that in the time of their remembrance the ſun and 
the earth have been perpetually varying their places 
with reſpect to each ether; they know that they them- 
ſelves have never fallen, nor had a tendency to fall, 
into empty ſpace; and hence they infer that it is the 
ſun and not the earth that moves (kx). But will any 
man fay that the abſurd ſuppoſitions from which this 
concluſion. is logically deduced, have the evidence ei- 
ther of ſenſation or conſciouſneſs, as the perma- 
nency of that living agent which each man calls him- 
ſelf has? | 
To our author's ſecond queſtion we likewiſe reply 
with confidence, that the generality of mankind do 
not believe, upon their natural ſenſe of things, that 
every part of their body remains exactly the ſame 
to-day as it was yeſterday. It would be ſtrange in- 
deed if they did, after having repeatedly experienced 
the waſte of increaſed perſpiration or ſweating ; after 
having witneſſed men emaciate by ſickneſs, and again 
reſtored to plumpneſs in health; and after having 
perhaps loſt whole limbs, which certainly their natural 
ſenſe of things teaches them to conſider as parts of 
their body. In all theſe caſes, the generality of man- 
kind are as ſenſible cf changes having taken place in 
their bodies as he who has attended ever ſo cloſely to 
phyſiological inquiries, though not one of them has 
the leaſt imagination of a change having taken place 
in the living agent which each man calls himſelf. 
Biſhop Butler obſerves, that if the living agent be 
perpetually changing, it is a fallacy upon ourſelves to 
charge our preſent ſelves with any thing we did, to 
imagine our preſent ſelves intereſted in any thing which 
betel us yeſterday, or that our preſent ſelf will be in- 
tereſted in what will befal us to-morrow. To this ju- 
dicious obſervation our daring philoſopher replies, 
&« that as the man of to-morrow, though not in all 
points the ſame with, yet depends for his exiſtence up- 
on, the man of to-day, there is ſufficient reaſon to care 
about him.“ Could he have ſaid, that as the man of 
to-day depends for his exiſtence on the man of to- 
morrow, there is ſuſſicient reaſon for the preſent man 
to care about the future man; or that as the man of 
to-morrow depends for his exiſtence on the man of to- 
: 4 . day, 
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(x) This inference too has been ſo often drawn, that it comes in time to coaleſce in the mind with the 
ſenſations, from which the motion either of the ſun or of the earth is deduced with infallible certainty; 
and hence it is conſidered as part of that truth which ſenſation immediately diſcovers. See our Cba ter 
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Of Perſonal day, there is to- day ſufficient reaſon for the future man 
— to care about the preſent man; we ſhould in either caſe, 


membrance. | 
ſtance of ten or twenty years, the man known by the 


if the anachroniſm had been kept out of ſight, have 
ſeen the force of his argument. Every man has ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to care about the ox upon which he is to 
be fed; but we cannot ſo clearly perceive what reaſon 
the ox has to care about the man. | 
Not ſatisfied, it would ſeem, with this reply, our 
author proceeds to affirm, “ that the man of to- mor- 
row, poſſeſſing a reminiſcence of the actions of the man 
of to-day, and knowing that theſe actions will be re- 
ferred to him both by himſelf and others, (which is 
certainly knowing that both himſelf and others are 
moſt iniquitous wretches), they cannot be indifferent 
to the man of to-day, who looks forward to the pro- 
perties of the man of to-morrow ;” i. e. the remi- 
niſcence and knowledge of a future man conſtitute all 
the relation that ſubſiſts between the preſent man and 


his actions; a diſcovery worthy of an original genius. 


But as on the ſubje& of perſonal identity we pretend 
to no originality, we ſhall leave this propoſition to the 
meditation of our readers and take the liberty to aſk 
our author a queſtion or two reſpecting this ſame re- 
miniſcence, which he is graciouſly pleaſed to acknow- 
ledge for a property. | | | 
He defines identity, „“ the continued exiſtence of 
any being unaltered in ſubſtance or in properties; 
and he repeatedly acknowledges that no identical qua- 
lity or property can be Wn ache from one ſubject to 
another. Let us now ſuppoſe, that a man has a remi- 


niſcence of an individual action performed a month a- 


go, and that this reminiſcence is accompanied with a 


conſciouſneſs that the action was performed by him- 


ſelf. This ſuppofition, whether true or falſe, may cer- 
tainly be made; for it implies nothing more than what 
every man firmly believes of himſelf in every a& of re- 
Let us again ſuppoſe, that, at the di- 


ſame name has a reminiſcence of the ſame action, with 
a conſciouſneſs that he himſelf performed it. Is this 


reminiſcence the ſame with the former? or is it a dif- 


ſerent reminiſcence ? If it be the ſame, either the per- 
ſon remembering at the diſtance of ten or twenty years 
is the ſame with him who remembered at the diſtance 
of a month, or there is an identical quality transferred 
from one ſubſtance to another, which is admitted to 
be impoſſible. If reminiſcence be itſelf a real and im- 
mediate quality of any ſubſtance, and not the mere 
energy of a power, and if the one reminiſcence be 
different from the other, the ſubje&s in which theſe 
two different qualities inhere muſt likewiſe be dif- 
ſerent. | Yet the man who has the reminiſcence at 
the diſtance of a month has the evidence of conſciouſ- 
neſs that the action was performed by him; and the 
man who has the reminiſcence at the diſtance of ten 
or twenty years, has likewiſe the evidence of conſci- 


ouſneſs that the ſame action was performed by him 


and not by another. By the confeſſion of Hume and 
of all philoſophers, conſciouſneſs never deceives; but 
here is the evidence of one conſciouſneſs in diret op- 


| poſition to another; and therefore, as two contradic- 


tory propoſitions cannot both be true, either the one 
reminiſcence is the ſame with the other, or reminiſcence 
is no real quality, That one act of reminiſcence ſhould 
be numerically the ſame with another, which ſollowed 


this be ſo, what is reminiſcence? We anſwer, it is 
plainly neither more nor leſs than the energy of a power, 
which though dormant between its.energies, remains 
unchanged from the one to the other, and which be- 
ing itſelf the real or immediate quality of a ſubject, 
that ſubject muſt likewiſe remain unchanged. That 


powers may remain dormant, and yet unchanged, 


every mar. muſt be convinced ; who having ſtruck any 
thing with his hand, knows that he has power to re- 
peat the ſtroke, and yet does not actually repeat it. 
Two blows with the hand immediately following each 
other are numerically different, ſo that the one can- 
not with truth be ſaid to be the other; but we have 
the evidence of external ſenſe, that they are both ſtruck 
by the ſame member. In like manner, two energies of 
reminiſcence directed to the ſame object, and ſucceed- 
ing each other at any interval of time, cannot poſſibly 
be one and the ſame energy; but as the latter ener- 
gy may include in it the former as well as the ob- 
je& remembered by both, we have the evidence of con- 
ſciouſneſs that both are energies of the fame power; 
and we have ſeen, that to ſuppoſe them any thing elſe, 
may be demonſtrated to involve the groſſeſt abſurdities 
and contradictions. | | 

Mr Cooper has other arguments. to obviate the 
force of Biſhop Butler's demonſtration of perſonal 
identity; ſuch as, that a © high degree of /milarity 
between the two ſucceeding men is ſufficient to make 
the one care about the other ;?? and that “a good 
man, knowing that a future being will be puniſhed or 
rewarded as the actions of the preſent man deſerve, 
will have a ſufficient motive to do right and to ab- 
ſtain from wrong.” But if there be any one of our 
readers who can ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded by ſuch 
aſſertions as theſe, that the living agent which he calls 
himſelf is perpetually changing, and at the ſame time 
that ſuch change is conſiſtent with the expectation of 
future rewards and puniſhments, he would not be re- 
claimed from his error by any reaſoning of ours. We 
ſhall therefore truſt ſuch triffing with every man's 
judgment, and proceed to examine our author's de- 
mon/tration, that perſonal identity has no exiſtence. 
But here it is no part of our purpoſe to accompany 
him through his long chemical rabble, or to contro- 
vert his arguments for the non-identity of vegetable 
and animal bodies. The only thing to which, after 
Biſhop Butler, we have aſcribed identity, is that 
which in man is ſentient and conſcious ; and the non- 
identity of this thing, whatever it be, Mr Cooper un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate from the known properties of 
ſenſations and ideas. | 


This demonſtration ſets out with a very ominous A pretend- 
circumſtance. The author, after conducting imprel- ed den ou 
ſions ab extra, from the extremities of the nerves to 3 
the brain, affirms, that /enſations and ideas are nothing . 
but “ motions in the brain perceived;“ i. e. when tity is im- 


a man thinks he is looking at a mountain, not only poſlible 


at reſt, but to appearance immoveable, he is groſsly 
deceived ; for he perceives nothing all the while but 
motion in his brain! Were not the defire of advancing 
novelties and paradoxes invincible in ſome minds, we 
ſhould be aſtoniſhed at finding ſuch an . 

is 


Part III. 
it at the diſtance of twenty years, is plainly impoſſible; Of perſonal 
whence it ſhould ſeem, that reminiſcence itſelt is no Identity. 
real and immediate quality of any ſubſtance. But if 


pare I ) P 
of perſonal this fall from the pen of any man who had paid the 


dentity. ſlighteſt attention to the different energies of his own 
wv intellet, Motions in the brain, as we have repeatedly 
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connection with the man who bore his name yeſter. Of Perſonal 


day, or twenty years ago, than the laſt man in the ]<entity- 
line had with the firſt. 


obſerved, are the immediate cauſes of our ſenſations ; 
but is it conceivable, is it poſſible, that any thing 
would be the cauſe of itſelf? The motion of a ſword 
through the heart of a man is the immediate cauſe 
of that man's death; but is the ſword or its motion 
death itſelf, or can they be concerved as being the /en- 
ſations of the man in the agonies of dying? But ſenſa- 
tions and ideas, whatever they be, exiſt in ſucceſſion ; 
and therefore, argues our demonſtrator, no two ſen- 
ſations or ideas can he one and the ſame ſerſation or 
idea, The concluſion is logically inferred ; but what 
purpoſe can it poſſibly ſerve? What purpoſe, why it 
ſeems “ ſenſations and ideas are the only exences 
10e exiſtence we certainly know (a charming phraſe, 
the exi/tence of exiſtences, and as original as the theory 
in which it makes its appearance); and, therefore, 


from the nature of ſenſations and ideas, there is 


no ſuch thing as permanent identity.” Indeed! 
what then, we may be permitted to aſk, is the im- 
port of the word eve in this ſentence ? Does it denote 
'a ſeries of ſenſations and ideas, and does each ſenſa- 
tion and each idea certainly know not only itſelf, but 
all its anceſtors and all its deſcendants ? Unleſs this 
be admitted, we are afraid that ſome other exiſtence 
beſides ſenſations and ideas muſt be allowed to be cer- 
tainly known, and even to have ſomething of a per- 
manent identity. Nay, we think it has been already 
demonſtrated {ſee chap. of Tine), that were there 
not ſomething permanent, there could be no time, and 
of courſe no notion of a firſt and laſt, or indeed of ſuc- 
ceſſion, whether of ſenſations or ideas. And there- 
fore, if we have ſuch a notion, which the author here 
takes for granted, and upon which indeed his demon- 
tration reſts, it follows undeniably that there is 
ſomething permanent, and that we #now there is 
ſomething permanent, which obſerves the ſuceſſion of 


Upon the whole, we cannot help thinking, that 
Biſhop Butler's demonſtration of perſonal identity 
remains unfhaken by the batteries of Mr Cooper.— 
It reſts, indeed, upon the ſolid baſis of conſciouſneſs 
and memory ; and if implicit credit be not given to 
the evidence of theſe faculties, we cannot proceed a 
ſingle ſtep in any enquiry whatever, nor be certain 
of the truth even of a mathematical demonſtration. 
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But as we have ourſelves ſuppoſed, that to ſenſa- A difficulty 
tion, reminiſcence, and every actual energy of the mind removed. 


of man, the inſtrumentality of ſome material ſyſtem is 


neceſſary, it may perhaps be thought incumbent on us 
to ſhow how the perpetual flux of the particles of mat- 
ter which compole the brain, as well as all the other 
parts of the body, can conſiſt with the identity of 
the perſon who perceives, remembers, and is conſci- 
ons. If this cannot be done, our hypotheſes, ancient 
and plauſible as it is, mult be given up; for of perſo- 
nal identity it is impoſſible to doubt. In this caſe, 


however, we perceive no difficulty ; for if there be 


united to the brain an immaterial being, which is the 
ſubje& of ſenſation, conſciouſneſs, and will, &c. it is 
obvious, that all the intellectual pawers which properly 
conſtitute the perſon, muſt be inherent in that being. 


The material ſyſtem, therefore, can be neceſſary only 
as an inſtrument to excite the energies of thoſe pow- 


ers; and ſince the powers themſelves remain un- 


changed, why ſhould we ſuppoſe that their energies 


may not continually be exerted by ſucceſſive inſtru- 
ments of the ſame kind, as well as by one permanent 
inſtrument? The powers of perception and volition 
are not in the material ſyſtem, any more than the ſen- 


ſation of ſeeing is in the rays of light, or the energy 


of the blackſmith in the hammer with which he beats 
the anvil. Let ns ſuppoſe a man to keep his eye for 


It will not 


an hour ſteadily fixed upon one object. 
ſurely be denied, that if this could be done, he would 
have one uninterrupted and unvaried perception of an 
hour's duration, as meaſured by the clock. Yet it is 
certain, that the rays of light which alone could oc- 


260 ſenſations and ideas. . | 
thown to All this, indeed, Mr Cooper in effect grants; for 
beabſurd he is not much ſtartled at the appearance of contra- 
and ridieu- x; ions in his theory. I find (ſays he), by perpe- 


28 tually repeated impreſſions which I perceive, that my 

hands, body, limbs, &c. are connected, are parts of one 
whole. I find, by perpetually repeated perceptions 
alſo, that the ſenſations excited by them are con- 
ſtantly ſimilar, and conſtantly different from the ſen- 
ſations excited by others.” He has then repeated 
perceptions z but how can this be poſſible, if he be not 
different from the perceptions, and if he do not re- 
main unchanged while the perceptions ſucceed each 
other at greater or leſs intervals of time? A ſtriking 
object paſſing with rapidity before the eyes of a num- 
ber of men placed beſide each other in a line of 
battle, would undoubtedly excite a ſucceſſion of ſen- 
ſations; but ſurely that ſucceſſion would not take 
place in the mind of any individual in the line, nor 
could any fingle man in this caſe ſay with truth that 
he had repeated perceptions of the object. In like man- 
ner, were that which 1s ſentient perpetually changing, 
no man could poſſibly ſay or ſuppoſe that he had re- 
peated perceptions of any thing ; for upon this ſup- 
polition, the man, of to-day would have no more 


caſion that perception would be perpetually changing. 
In like manner, a blackſmith, whilſt he continues to 
beat his anvil, continues to exert the ſame power 
whether he uſes one hammer all the time, or a differ- 
ent hammer at each ſtroke. The reaſon is obvious ; 
the eye, with all its connections of brain and mind 
in the one caſe, and the perſon of the ſmith in the 
other, remain unchanged ; and in them alone reſide 
the faculty of ſenſation and the power of beating, 
though neither the faculty not the power can be ex- 
erted without material inſtruments. But were it poſ- 
ſible that millions of men could in the ſpace cf an 
hour take their turns in rotation with each new ray 
of light, it is ſelf-evident, that in this caſe, there 
would be nothing permanent in ſenſation ; and, there- 
fore, there could not be one uninterupted and unvya- 
ried perception, but millions of perceptions, durin 

the hour, totally diſtinct from and unconnected with 
each other. Let us now ſuppoſe a man to fix his eye 
upon an object for the ſpace of a minute, and at the 


_ diltance of a day or a month to fix it upon the ſame 
object 
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Of the Ir» object a ſecond time. He would not indeed, in this 
mortality caſe, have one uninterrupted and unvaried perception, 
of the Soul. put he would be conſcious of the energy of the very 
ſame faculty the ſecond time as at the firſt, Where- 
as, were one man to view an object to-day, and ano- 
ther to view the ſame object to-morrow, it is obvious, 
that he who ſhould be laſt in the ſucceſhon could 


know nothing of the energy of that faculty by which 


the object was perceived the firſt day, becaule there 
would be nothing common to the two perceptions, 
Thus then we ſee, that perſonal identiiy may with 
truth be predicated of a compound being, though the 
material part be in a perpetual flux, provided the im- 
material part remain unchanged ; and that of ſuch a 
being only is a reſurrection from the dead poſſible.— 
For lince the motions of the brain do nothing more 
than excite to energy the permanent powers of the 


mind, it is of no ſort of conſequence to that energy, 


whether theſe motions be continued by the ſame nu- 
merical- atoms, or by a perpetual ſueceſſion of atoms 
arranged and combined in the very ſame manner. 


We ſhall, therefore, be the ſame perſons at the reſur- 


rection as at preſent, whether the mind be united to 
a particular ſyſtem compoſed of any of the number- 
leſs atoms which have in ſucceſhon made parts of our 
preſent bodies, or to a ſyſtem compoſed of totally dif- 
ferent atoms, provided that new ſyſtem be organiſed 
in exactly the ſame manner with the brain or material 
vehicle, which is at preſent the immediate inſtrument 
of perception. This (we ſay) is ſelf- evident; but 
were the immaterial part to change with the changing 
body, a reſurrection of the ſame perſons would be 
plainly impoſſible. | | 


Cuar. IV. Of the ImmorTALITY of the 
Sour. | 5 
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The im- WHEREVER men have been in any degree civilized, 
mortality and in ſome nations where they have been in the moſt 
of the foul ſavage ſtate, it has been the general perſuaſion, that 


the general the mind or ſoul ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the 
belief in all 


p3 tions, 


body. The origin of this perſuaſion, about which 
| diſputes have been raiſed, no Chriſtian heſitates to 
attribute to revelation. The Egyptians, from whom 
the Greeks derived many of their theological and phi- 


loſophical principles, appear to have taught the im 


mortality of the foul, not as a truth diſcovered by the 
exertions of human reaſon, but as a dogma derived 
to them from the earlieſt ages by tradition. This 
indeed may be confidently inferred from the charac- 
ter and conduct of their firſt Greek diſciples. Thole 
early wiſe men who fetched their philoſophy imme- 
diately from Egypt, brought it home as they found 
it, in de ached and independent placits. Afterwards, 
when ſchools were formed, and when man began to 
philoſophiſe by hypotheſis and ſyſtem, it was eagerly 
inquired upon what foundation in nature the belief of 
the ſoul's immortality could reſt; and this inquiry 
gave riſe to the various diſquiſitions concerning the 
ſubſtance of the foul, which have continued to exer- 
ciſe the ingenuity of the learned to the preſent day. 
It was clearly perceived, that if conſciouſneſs, thought, 
and volition, be the reſult of any particular modifica- 
tion of matter and motion, the living and thinking 
agent muſt periſh with the diſſolution of the ſyſtem ; 


not themſelves under any ſuch neceſlity. Whatever; 


ſuch will ſabſiſt after death.” 


and it was no leſs evident, that if the oy which Of the im. 


perceives, thinks, and wills, be not material, the mind mortality 


of man may ſabſilt after the reſolution of the body « the Soul, 


into its component particles. The diſcovery of the 
immateriality of the mind was therefore one //ep to- 
wards the proof of its immortality z and in the opi- 
nion of many philoſophers, whoſe hopes ought to reſt 


on a ſurer baſis, it was alone a complete proof, 


e They who hold ſenſitive perception in brutes (ſays F See the 


''a pious writer ) to be an argument for the immateri- Procedure 
* 


ality of their ſools, find themſelves under the neceſ. Extent, 


ſity of allowing thoſe ſouls to be immortal.” and Limits 
The philoſophers of ancient Greece, however, felt os ag 
nd- 


- . oy * n * 
were their opinions reſpecting the ſouls of brutes, OY 


they clearly perceived that nothing which had a be. The philo- 
ginning of exiſtence could be naturally immortal, whe. ſophers of 
ther its ſubſtance were material or immaterial, —. ent 
« 'There never was any of the ancients before Chri- e 

Ps | ed like- 
ſtianity (ſays the accurate Cudworth), that held the wiſe in i: 
ſoul's future permanency after death, who did not like- pre exiſt- 
wiſe aſſert its pre · exiſtence; they clearly perceiving, ence, 
that if it were once granted that the ſoul was gene- 
rated, it could never be proved but that it might be 
alſo corrupted. And, therefore, the aſſertors of the 
ſoul's immortality commonly began here, firſt to prove 
its pre- exiſtence, proceeding thence to eſtabliſh its per- 
manency after death. 'This is the method of proof 
uſed in Plato: Hy meu 1por » urn Tpiv ey r Js Tw e - 
Tivw td Yee a, ors xas Tavty abayaroy tr comm » uy 
2 Our ſoul vas ſomewhere before it came to exiſt in this 
human form, and thence it appears to be immortal, and as | 
| 26 

To give this argument for immortality any ſtrength, And abſo 
it muſt be taken for granted, not only that the ſoul lute eter. 
exiſted in a prior ſtate, but that it exiſted from all . 
eternity; for it is obvious, that if it had a beginning 
in any ſtate, it may have an end either in that ſtate 
or in another. Accordingly, Plato aſſerts in plain 
terms its eternity and ſelt-exiſtence, which, as we learn 
from Cicero, he infers from its being the principle of 
motion in man. Quin etiam c#teris, quæ moventur, 
hic fons, hoc principium eſt movendi. Principii auiem 
nulla ęſt origo. Nam ex principio oriuntur omnia: ip- 
ſum autem nulla ex re alia naſci poteſt ;, nec enim eſſet 
id principium, quod gigneretur aliunde 9.“ This, it $ Tuſcul. 
mult be acknowledged, is very contemptible reaſon- lib. i. cap. 
ing; but the opinion which it was intended to prove? 
was held by all the philoſophers. They were unani- 
mous in maintaining the ſub/ance of the ſoul, though 
not its perſonality, to be eternal 2 parte ante as well as 
ad partem poſt ; and Cicero, where he tells us that this 
opinion paſſed from Pherecydes, Syrus, to Pythago- 
ras, and from Pythagoras to Plato, expreſſes their 
notion of the ſouls duration by the word ſempiter- 
nus *, which, in its original and proper ſenſe, is ap- * Tuſcul. 
plicable only to that which has neither beginning lib. i. 
nor end. 
Indeed none of the philoſophers of ancient Greece 

appear to have believed a creation (ſee CxzaTiON) poſ- 
ſible : for it was a maxim univerſally received among 
them, De nihilo nihil fit, in nihilum nil poſſe reverti ; that 
nothing can come from nonentity, or go to nonentity, This 
maxim, as held by the theiſtical philoſophers, the 


learned Cudworth labours to interpret in a ſenſe agree- 


| Part III. 


of the im- able to our notions of the origin of the world; but the 
mortality quotations urged by bimſelf muſt convince every com- 
al the Soul, petent reader that on this occaſion he labours in vain. 


1 — — — 


Fhyſic. 


For inſtance, when Ariſtotle writes of Parmenides 
and Meliſſus, that evdw cuds yield ar quoi ovde q05:peof a 


rn o, they ſay that no real entity is either made or de- 


frayed 5 what can be his meaning, but that thoſe 


philoſophers taught that nothing could be either cre- 
ated or annihilated? He teſtifies the ſame thing of 
Nenophones and Xeno, when he ſays that it was a fun- 
damental principle of their philoſophy—an mdtx:obar 
yield ar puter e, that it is impoſſible that any thing 


ſhould be made out of nothing. And of Empedocles, when 


he relates andlTa TAUTE KAKSIVOS 0440044 6T1 6% Ts An oe 
ah any £51 yield ar To Te 07 4Z0AAvo Geu avnmugor tas apphr roy 
— That he acknowledges the very ſame thing with other pbi- 
loſophers, viz. that it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be made 
out of nothing, or periſh into nothing. But it is needleſs to 
multiply quotations reſpecting the opinions of ſingle phi- 
loſophers. Of all the phyfiologers before himſelf and 
Plato, Ariſtotle ſays, without exception, e.. Tevrnc 
046 YYWpacrovaor Tus def ue dt Tips Quatue, OTs To 11} V9 farvey on 
un a yi1eoÞ as adwarnſ—T bat they agree in this opinion, 


lib. 1, cap. that it is impeſſub/e that any thing ſhould be made out of no- 


5. 


thing : and he calls this the common principle of natura- 


liſts; plainly intimating, that they conſidered it as the 


greateſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe that any real entity in na- 
ture could either be brought from nothing or reduced 
to nothing. | | 
The author of the Intellectual Syſtem, in order, 
perhaps, to hide the impiety of this principle, endea- 
vours to perſuade his readers, that it was urged only 
againſt the hypotheſis of forms and qualities of bodies 
conſidered as real entities, diſtinct from matter. But 
how it could be ſuppoſed to militate againſt that par- 
ticular opinion, and not againſt the poſſibility of all 
creation, is to us perfectly inconceivable. The father 
of the ſchool which analyſed body into matter and 
form, together with by far the greater part ef his fol- 
lowers, taught the eternity of both theſe principles (L). 
and therefore maintained, as ſtrenuouſly as any atomiſt, 
the univerſal maxim, De nihilo nibil ft. Even Plato 
himſelf, whoſe doctrine of ideas is ſuppoſed to wear a 
more favourable aſpect than Ariſtotle's farms to the 
truths of revealed religion, taught the eternity of mat- 
ter; but whether as a ſelt- exiſting ſubſtance, or only 
as an emanation from the Deity, is a queſtion which 
has been diſputed. That he admitted no proper 
creation, may be confidently inferred from Plutarch; 


who writing upon the generation of animals, accord- 


ing to the doarine laid down in the Timeus, has the 
fo owing paſſage : Be , INT T81Joparproug Toy νẽ0g 


1 


— 


/ 1x.09 1 0.5, 


589 


x07pe0y uno $50 18Y O01 as negeir nav Me d ww yop nanncs. Of the Im- 


r 6 CTWY © t api 0c r A . Tyw , OTELDAN ax: T'AHN 
eZ nc yeyoray ov yEyYuernv, arkac UTORE inn aw mw dupyeup ys 
us Haleom nas rag auTht, nai mor £9 pr0rwniy we yarey wy 
TUpaT Yel* Ou Yap er Tu pun TECH yAIETIC, 2M 2% TOU pa RANGE 


und in aug e e ee tas ˙νννẽ/tk nas adjiartich, It + Plut. Op. 


mortality 


ol the Soul. 


— — 


is therefore better for us to follow Plato, and lo ſay and ſing tom. ii. 
that the world was made by Ged. For as the world is the P. 1014. 


beſt of all works, ſo is God the beſt of all cauſes. Nevertheleſs, 
the SUBSTANCE Or MATTER out of which the world was made, 
was NOT ſelf made, but was always ready at hand, and ſub- 
fed to the artificer, to be ordered and diſpoſed by bim. For the 


making of the world æuas not the production of it out no- 


thing, but out of an antecedent bad and df;rderly late, like 


the making of a houſe, garment, or ſia ue. 


If, then, this be a fai repreſentation of the ſenti- 


ments of Plato, and ſurely the author underſtood thoſe 


ſentiments better than the moſt accompliſhed modern 


{ſcholar can pretend te do, nothing is more evident, 
than that the founder of the academy admitied of no 
proper creation, but only taught that the matter 


which had exiſted from eternity in a chaotic ſtate, was 


in time reduced to order by the Demiurgus, or ſupreme 
Being. And if ſuch were the ſentiments of the divine 
Plato, we cannot heſitate to adopt the opinion of the 
excellent Moſheim, which the reader will probably be 
pleaſed to have in his own words. „Si a Judzis diſ- 
cedas, neſcio an ullus antiquorum philoſophorum mun- 
dum negaverit æternum eſſe. Omnes mihi æternum 
profeſſi videntur eſſe mundum : hoc uno vero disjun- 
guntur, quod nonnulli, ut Ariloteles, formam et mate. 
riam {raul hujus orbis, alii vero, quorum princeps fa- 


cile Plato, materiam tantum eternam, formam vero, a 


Deo comparatam, dixerunt +.” 


+ Notes on 


Now it is a fact ſo generally known, as not to ſtand Cud: 


in need of being proved by quotations, that there was 
not among them a ſingle man who believed in the 
exiſtence of mind as a being more excellent than mat- 
ter, and eſſentially different from it, who did not hold 
the ſuperior of at leaſt equal antiquity with the infe- 
rior ſubſtance. So true is this, that Syneſius, though 
a Chriſtian, yet having been educated in one of the 


Intellectual 


Syſtem, 


ſchools of philoſophy, could not by the hopes of a 


biſhopric be induced to diſſemble this ſentiment : a- 
A471 Thy dum out e T97T2 TOURTEC USEE3 YEIH Veur Can 
I ſhall never be perſuaded to think my ſoul ynunger than my 
body. This man probably believed upon the autho- 
rity of the ſcriptures, that the matter of the viſible 
world was created in time; but he certainly held with 
his philoſophic maſters, that his own ſoul was as old 
as any atom of it, and that it had conſequently exiſted 
in a prior ſtate before it animated his preſent body. 


YEpiſt, 105 | 


Thoſe © 


() Ariſtotelem, et pleroſque Peripateticorum, in vulgus notum eſt, in hac fuifſe ſententia—nec natum 


eſſe, nec interiturum unquam hunc mundum. Vid. Pros Gasstwpus Phyſic. ſect. 1. lib. 1. cap. 6. Fac. 
TroMas1us de Stoica mundi exuſtione, Dill. 4. et alii. Plures ita haud dubie ſenſerunt philoſophorum ,veterum. 


Hinc video M-w11wa in Aftronomico Lib. I. inter philolophorum de mundo ſententias hanc, ac ſi precipua 
eſſet, primo commemorare loco: 


Quem five ex nullis repetentem ſemina rebus, 
NAaTALI 2U0QUE EGBRE placet, ſemperque FU1SSE,. 

| x FORE, PRINCIP10 pariter FATOQUE carentem. | 

Męſbeim's edition of Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, ib. i. cap. 3. ſet. 33. note 60. On this ſubje& ſez alſo 
Ancient Metaphyſics. | 
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mortality 
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Thoſe who maintained that the world was uncreated, 
maintained upon the ſame principle that their ſouls were 
uncreated likewiſe ; and as they conceived all bodies to 
be formed of one firſt matter, ſo they conceived all ſouls 
2 4 . | ; 

' They fup. to be either emanations from the one firſt Mind, or diſ- 
They ſup RNA I Soph 

poſed all cerpted partsof it. Ariſtotle, whodiſtinguiſhes between 

ſ-uls to be the intellectual and ſenſitive ſouls, ſays expreſsly of the 

mae WE former, that“ it enters from without, and isD1viNnE;”? ad- 

geg ming: ding this reaſon for his opinion, that : its energy is not 

' blended withthatef the body—aurerar Þi7or foul ur Bus 

px ,,, Kats gh t proyor* o Yap avrou Th Yep D 

De Gene- £91094 TwaUXTINY Nip yLia *. As to the Stoics, Cleanthes 

ratione held (as Stobæus informs us ), that © every thing was 


MB H N 


1 


mind, as a limb can be torn from the body. The Py. 
thagoreans and Platoniſts ſeem to have conſidered all 
fouls -as emanations from the divine Subſtance rather 
than as parts torn from it, much in the ſame way az 
rays of light are emanations from the fun. Plato, in 
particular, believed in two ſelf-exiſtent principles, God 
and matter. The former he conſidered as the ſupreme 
Intelligence, incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change; and diſtinguiſhed it by the appellation of v. 
4 ab ey, the Good, Matter, as ſubſiſting from eternity, 


Animali- made outof one, and would be again reſolved into one.” he conſidered as without any one form or quality what- 
un lib. ii. But let Seneca ſpeak for them all: 5 6 eſt autem, ever, and as having a natural tendency to diſorder. Of 
+ keis cur non exiſtimes in eo dini aliquid exiſtere, qui Dei this chaotic maſs God formed a perfect world, after the 


Ans eſt? Totum hoc, quo continemur, et unum eſt, 
et Deus: et ſocii ejus ſumus, et membra [|-#hy ſhould 
you not believe ſomething to be divine in him, who is indeed 
PART Of Gor ?*/> That wroLk in which wve are containcd 
1s ov, and that one is Gon ; we being his companions and 
MtmBrxs, Epictetus ſays, The fouls of men have the nea- 
reſt relation to God, as being PARTS or FRAGMENTS of him, 
DISCERPTED and TORN from his SUBSTANCE 5 awegiic v 
be, are aurov jm nes anoorarupere, Plato writes 
10 the very ſame purpoſe, when, without any ſoften» 
ing, he frequently calls the foul God, and part of 
God. And Plutarch ſays, that Pythagoras and 


Phyſ.c. 20. 
Epiſt. 92. 


eternal pattern of his own mind, and endowed it with 
a ſoul or emanation from himſelf. In the language of 
Plato, therefore, the univerſe being animated by a ſoul 


which proceeds from God, is called the ſon of God; 


and ſeveral parts of nature, particularly the heavenly 
bodies, are gods. The human ſoul, according to him, 


is derived by emanation from God, through the inter- 


vention of this ſoul of the world ; and receding farther 
from the firſt intelligence, it is inferior in perfection 
to the ſoul of the world, though even that ſoul is de- 


baſed by ſome material admixture. To account more 


fully for the origin and preſent ſtate of human ſouls, 


AT Pert Il. 
ration from its divine parent. Cicero and the Stoics Of the in. 
talk as if the Supreme Mind were extended, and as if mortality 


the human ſoul were a part literally torn from that f che doit 


Plato held the ſoul to be immortal; for that, launch- 
ing out into the ſoul of the univerſe, it returns to its 
parent and ori ginal—n v9 ayo pee, IX re, ap h aproy giver THY 
JM +£:0v0ey Yap we TW Tu TavTo þUynv, arax apy mpoc To 
+ De Placi- et H. Plutarch declares his own opinion to be, 
tis Philoſo- that * the ſoul is not ſo much the work and production 
phorum of God, as a AR Tr of him; nor is it made By him, but 
lib. iv. cap. FROM him, and OUT of him 2 3 os 4LUYM1 OUR 6þ OV e proven, 


Plato ſuppoſes *, that © when God formed the uni- Enfield'; | 
verſe, he ſeparated from the ſoul of the world inferior Abridge- 
ſouls, equal in number to the ſtars, and aſſigned to _ > 
each its proper celeſtial abode ; but that thoſe ſouls, jx;1 1 
(by what means, or for what reaſon, does not appear), philoſo- 
were ſent down to the earth into human bodies, as phy. 
into ſepulchres or priſons.” He aſcribes to this cauſe 


the depravity and miſery to which human nature is 


wo e N Kei prepog* bud” TIT" auto, ax All“ aurov, xa EZ au. 
„ Plato er e f. But it is needleſs to multiply quotations. 
Queſt, Cicero delivers the common ſentiments of his Greek 
© Be Divi- maſters on this head, when he ſays 9, A natura de- 
natione, lib orum, ut doctiſſimis ſapientiſſimiſque placuit, nav- 
i. cap. 49. sros animos et LiBaT0s habemus.” And again: 
« Humanus' autem animus DECERPTUS EX MENTE 
DIVINA : cum alio nullo, niſi cum ipſo Deo {fi hoc 
266 fas eſt dictu), comparari poteſt.“ „ 
Put differ- Whilſt the philoſophers were thus unanimous in 
ed in opi- maintaining the ſoul to be a part of the ſelf-exiſtent 
e 8 e Subſtance, they differed in opinion, or at leaſt expreſ- 
their ſepa- ied themſelves differently, as to the mode of its ſepa- 
Tation, 


n ** [1 38 1 EY 


liable; and maintains, that it “ is only by diſengaging 
itſelf from all animal paſſions, and riſing above ſenſible 
objects, to the contemplation ef the world of intelli- 
gence, that the ſoul of man can be prepared to return 
to its original ſtate.” Not inconſiſtently with this doc- 
trine, our philoſopher frequently ſpeaks of the ſoul of 
man as conſiſting of three parts: or rather he ſeems 
to have thought that man has three ſouls ; the firſt 
the principle of intelligence, the ſecond of paſſion, and 
the third of appetite (M); and to each he aſſigns its 
proper place in the human body. But it was only 
the intellectual ſoul that he conſidered as immortal. 
5 Ariſtotle 


8 2 a. 4 a; #7 W © a Seen 


(1) © Plato triplicem finxit animam ; cujus principatum, id eſt, rationem, in capite, ſicut in arce, poſuit: 


et duas partes ſeparare voluit, iram et cupiditatem, quas locis diſcluſit ; iram in 
Ciceronis Tuſc. Quęſt. lib. i. cap. 10. 


precordia locavit.“ 


pectore, cupiditatem ſubter 


This hypotheſis has been adopted by the learned author of Ancient Metaphyſics: but it cannot be 
proved by argument, and is in direct oppoſition to conſciouſneſs. Were there three diſtin&t minds in each 
man—the principles of intelligence, of paſſion, and of appetite, it is obvious that each mas would be three 
perſons, and that none of theſe perſons could know any thing of the powers and properties of the other two. 
The intelligent perſon could not reaſon about paſſion, or appetite ; nor could the perſons who know nothing but 


paſſion and appetite reaſon about intelligence, or indeed about any thing elſe. The very queſtion at iſſue, | 


theretore, furniſhes the moſt complete proof poſſible, that the ſame individual which each man calls himſelf, 
is the. principle of intelligence, of paſſion, and of appetite ; for if the Platonic hypotheſis were true, that 
queſtion could never have been ſtarted, as no one individual of the human race could have underſtood of its 


terms. It may be juſt worth while to mention, that che author of Ancient Metaphyſics, attributing all 


mo- 
tion; 


Part III. 


of the im- Ariſtotle taught, in terms equally expreſs, that 
mortality the human ſoul is a part of God, and of courſe that 
of the Soul. ts ſubſtance is of eternal and neceſſary exiſtence. Some 
„ of his followers, indeed, although they acknowledged 
two firſt principles, the active and the paſſive, yet held, 
with the Stoics, but one ſubſlance in the univerſe ; and 
to reconcile theſe two contradictory propoſitions, they 
were obliged to ſuppoſe matter to be both active and 
paſſive. Their doctrine on this ſubje& is thus deliver- 
ed by Cicero: © De naturaita dicebant, ut eam divide- 
rent in res duas, ut altera eſſet efficiens, altera autem 
quaſi huic ſe præbens, ea quæ efficeretur aliquid. In eo, 
quod efficeret, vim eſſe cenſebant; in eo autem quod effi- 
ceretur, materiam quandam; in VTROQUE TAMEN u- 
TRUMQUE. Neque enim materiam ipſam coherere potu- 
iſſe, fi nulla vi continerętur, neque vim $INE ALIQUA 
 MATERI1A; nihil eſt enim, quod non alicubi eſſe coga- 
4 Academi- tur f. They divided nature into two things, as the fir/l 
cum, i. i principles; one whereof is the "ot or artificer, the other that 
=p evhich offers itfelf to him for things to be made out of it. In the 
efficient principle, they acknowledged active force; in the 
paſſroe, a certain matter ; but ſo, that in xach BOTH OF 
THESE WERE TOGETHER « foraſmuch as neither the matter 
could cohere together unleſs it wwere contained by ſome active 
force, nor THE ACTIVE FORCE SUBSIST OF ITSELF WITHOUT 
MATTER ; becauſe that is nothing which may not be compelled 
to be ſome where, Agreeably to this ſtrange doctrine, 
Arrian, the interpreter of Epictetus, ſays of himſelf, 
upierIporochiupec Tw r ſur, às wpa nueac, J am a man 
(a part of the ve 7@ or univerſe), as an hour is part of 

the day. 


Ariſtotle himſelf is generally ſuppoſed to have be- 


lieved in the eternal exiſtence of two ſubſtances, mind 
and matter; but treating of the generation of animals, 
be ſays, d To tei brepprorns JVx xn, @; Tpoamor Tiva aavſa 
"De Gene- IM emnarmrnpn dio our oTara Tax hoc more? eunipihaghy®, 
—— N there is a certain animal heat, ſo as that after a 
rs manner all things are full of mind ; wherefore they are quick- 
„lib. iii. 0 
e. II. ty completed (or made complete animals when they have re- 
ceived a portion of that heat. This heat, from which, 
| Tuſcul, according to Cicero , the Stagyrite derived all ſouls, 
ib. ic. 3. has, it muſt be confeſſed, a very material appear- 
ance; in ſo much that the learned Moſheim ſeems to 
have been doubtful whether he admitted of any imma- 
terial principle in man; but for this doubt there ap- 
pears to us to be no ſolid foundation. Ariſtotle ex- 
preſsly declares, that this heat is not fire nor any ſuch 
power, but a ſpirit which ts in the ſeeds or elementary prin- 
ciples of bodies ; ve Is ov rup, oude Toaury u £971, 


AAA TO $TEINap Calopuercy tf TW GTEF {ATE Nas & TW appwdrr * 


Ne Gene. Mevpn F, 
ratione 
Animali- 
um, lib, ii. 


And as the excellent perſon himſelf acknow- 
»75 1 * 
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ledges (), that Ariſtotle taught the exiſtence of two Of the Im- 
principles, God and matter, not indeed ſubſiſting ſe- mortality 
parately, but eternally linked together by the cloſeſt — 
union; we think it follows undeniably, that this heat, 
from which he derived all ſouls, muſt be that mind 
which he called God, and which he conſidered as the 
actuating ſoul of the univerſe. 

Upon theſe principles neither Ariſtotle nor the 
Stoics could believe with Plato, that in the order of 
nature there was firſt an emanation from the ſupreme 
mind to animate the univerſe, and then through this 
univerſal ſoul other emanations to animate mankind. 
The Stagyrite believed, that the Supreme Mind him- 
ſelf is the ſoul of the world, and that human ſouls are 
immediately derived from him. The genuine Stoics, 
acknowledging but one ſubſtance, of neceſſity conſi- 
dered both the ſouls and bodies of men as portions of 


that ſubſtance, which they called +» « ; though till 


they affected to make ſome uninteligible diſtinction 
between body and mind. But however the various 
ſchools differed as to thoſe points, they were unanimous 
as to the ſouls being a part of the ſelf-exiſting Sub- 
ſtance; and Cicero gives their whole ſyſtem from Pa- 
cuvianus in words which cannot be miſunderſtood : 
Quicquid eſt hoc, omnia amat, format, alit, auget, creat, 
Sepelit, recipitque in ſeſe omnia, omniumque idem eſt Pater: 
Indidemque eadem, quæ oriuntur de integro, at que eodem occidunt. 
To theſe verſes he immediately ſubjoins the following 
query : © Quid eſt igitur, cur, cum domus fit omnium OPon le 
una, eaque communis, cumque animi hominum SEMP+ R omg. 
FUERINT, FUTURI2UE SIXT CUT ii, quid ex quoque eveniat, tained the 
et quid quamquerem ſignificet, perſpicere non peſlint!|?” neceſſary 
And upon the ſame principle he elſewhere argues, not exiſtence of 
merely for the immortality, but for the eternity and ne- the foul; 
, . . | De Divi- 
cefſary exiſtence of the ſoul: © Animorum nulla in ter- ?..- 
ris origo invenire poteſt: His enim in naturis nihil lib. i. cap. 
meſt, quod vim memoriæ mentis, cogitationis habeat; 5 7. 
quod et præterita teneat, et futura provideat, et com- 
plecti poſſit præſentia: quæ ſola divina funt. Nec 
invenietur unquam, unde ad hominem venire poſſint, 
niſi a Deo. Ita quicquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod 
ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, celeſte et divinum eſt oB 
EAMQUE REM XTERNUM SIT NECESSE EST*.” This * Frag de 
was indeed ſecuring the future permanency of the ſoul Conſola- 
in the moſt effectual manner; for it is obvious, that tionc. 
what had not a beginning can never have an end, but 
muſt be of eternal and neceſſary exiſtence. 468 
But when the ancients attribute a proper eternity But not in 
to the ſoul, we mult not ſuppoſe that they underſtood its diſtinct 
it to be eternal in its diſtin? and perſonalexiſlence. They and perfo- 


believed that it proceeded or was diſcerpied in time from * 


267 
Upon theſe 


2 — — 


6. z. 


furniſhes every human body with at leaſt four minds. 


Cudworth, and is likewiſe a Platonic notion apparently better founded. 
tions perpetually carried on by the agency of ſomething which is not the principle of either our intelligence, 
our paſſions, or our appetites, is a fat which cannot be denied; but it thoſe motions proceed immediately 
from mind, it mult be either from the ſupreme mind, or from ſome jubordinate mind, acting under the ſupreme, 
but wholly di//in& from and independent of that which each man calls himſelf. | 

(x) „Non cum illis componi prorſus poteſt AgisTOTELEs, qui bina rerum ſeparataque ſtatuunt principia, 
Arctiſſime enim utrumque hoc initium conjunxit Stagyrita, atque ipſa naturæ neceſſſtate 
Deum cohærere cum mole hac corporea putavit.” Cudworth*s Intellectual Sylem, Book I. Chap iv. Sect. 6. 


Deum et materiam. 


Note 3+ : | 


tion, and even the coherence of the minute particles of body, to the immediate agency of mind, of courſe 


n 


This fourth mind differs not from the plu/tic nature of 
That there are in cur bodies mo- 


4 
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Of the Im · the ſubſtance of God, and would in time be again re- 
mortal'ty {Hed into that ſubſtance. This they explained by a 
p aha #5 cloſed veſſel filled with ſea-water ; which ſwimming a 
| while upon the ocean, does, on the veſſel's breaking 
flow in again, and mingle with the common maſs. 
They only differed about the time of this reunion ; ' 
the greater part holding it to. be at death; but the 
Pythagoreans not till after many tranſmigrations. The 
Platoniſts went between theſe two opinions; and re- 


„l. 
For as they all believed their ſouls to have exiſted be. Of the in. 
fore they were infuſed into their bodies, and as each mortal 
muſt have been conſcious that he remembered nothing of the Saul, 

of his former ſtate (o), it was impoſſible to avoid con. 

cluding, that in the future ſtate of his ſoul as little would 
be remembered of the preſent. Accordingly, Ariſtotle 
teaches, that « the agent intelle only is immortal and 

eternal, but the paſſive corruptible”,—rovre prover aß e a- 
Toy xs ardiov © ds wratnrinoc voug <Yeproc . Cudworth 


joined pure and-unpolluted ſouls immediately to the thinks this a very doubtful and obſcure paſſage ; but ken «+ 
Univerſal Spirit; but thoſe which had contracted mach Warburton, whoſe natural acuteneſs often di covered cp. 5 | _ 
defilement, were ſent into a ſuceeſſion of other bodies, the ſenſe of ancient authors when it had elcaped the ſa- | 


to be purged and purified, before they returned to 

4 Warbur- their parent ſubſtance. f | 
ton's Di- A doctrine ſimilar to this of Plato has been held 
vine Lega- from time immemorial by the Bramins in India, whoſe 
| TY ſacred books teach, That intelle& is a porr10N of 


A ſinnlar the GREAT sor of the univerſe, breathed into all 


gacity of abler ſcholars, has completely proved, that by 
the agent intelle& is meant the ſubſlance of the ſoul, and 
by the paſſive its particular perceptions. It appears there- 
tore that the Stagyrite, from the common principle of 
the ſoul's being a part of the Divine ſubſtance, draws a 
concluſion againſt a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


doctrine creatures, to animate them for a certain time; that af- 
| held by the ter death it animates other bodies, or returns like a 
Bramins, drop into that unbounded ocean from which it firit aroſe; 
that the ſouls of men are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
other animals, by being -endowed with reaſon and 
with a conſciouſneſs of right and wrong ; and that the 
ſoul of him who adh-res to right as far as his powers 
extend, is at death ABSORBED INTO THAT DIVINE ES- 
SENCE, never more to reanimate fleſn. On the other 
hand, the ſouls of thoſe who do evil, are not at death 
diſengaged from all the elements; but are immediate- 
ly cloathed with a body ot fire, air, and ah (a kind 
of celeſtial element, through which the planets move, 
and which makes no reſiſtance) in which they are for a 
time puniſhed in hell. After the ſeaſon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies; and when they 
arrive through theſe tranſmigrations at a ſtate of pu- 
rity, they are abſorbed into God, where all yAsstoxs 
are UTTERKLY UNKNOWN, and where CONSCIOUSNESS 
$ See preli-1s LOST IN BLISS .“ | 
minary Whether the 


Ds divinity and tranſmigration of ſouls from the eaſt, or 
Hiflory of Whether both they and the Bramins brought the ſame 
Indo an. doctrines at different periods from Egypt, it is foreign 

2703 from the purpoſe of this article to inquire. Certain it 
This doc. is, that the philoſophers of Greece and India argued 
erine m in the very ſame manner, and upon the very ſame prin- 
compatible ©. KEE 
with a fu- Ciples, for the natural immortality of the foul ; and 
ture ſtate of that the immortality which they taught was wholly 

rewards incompatible with God's morel government of the 
and puniſh- world, and with a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and ments. That this is true of the doErine of the Bra- 
mins, is evident from the laſt quoted ſentence; for if 

the ſoul, when abſorbed into the Divine eſſence, loſes 

all conſciouſneſs of what it did and ſuffered in the 

body, it carnot poſſibly be rewarded for its virtues 

practiſed upon earth. That the philoſophers of Greece 

taught the ſame ceſſation of conſciouſneſs, might be 
interred with the utmoſt certainty, even though we 

had not Arittotle's expreſs declaration to that purpoſe : 


4 


Greeks derived their notions of the 


human works and tlie Divine there is this immenſe dit- 


ments; which though all the philoſophers (excepr 8o- 

crates) embraced, yet all were not fo forward to avow. :,, 
That the hypotheſis of the ſoul's being a part of Groſs; ah. | 

the Divine ſab{tance is a groſs abſurdity, we furely furl in i- 

need not ſpend time in proving. The argument long ©; 

ago urged againſt it by St Auſtin muſt ere now have 

occurred to every reader. In the days of that learned 

father of the church, it was not wholly given up by 

the philoſophers; and in his excellent work of the 

City of God, he thus expoſes its extravagance and im- 

piety : © Quid infelicins eredi poteſt, quam dei par- 

tem vapulare, cum puer vapulat? Jam vero partes Dei 

fieri /aſcivas, iniguat, impias, atque omnino damnabiles, 

quis ferre poteſt niſi qui prorſus inſanit?” 3 

But though this hypotheſis be in the higheſt degree 1 

abſurd and wholly uncenible, we apprehend it to be the iy principle 

only principle from which the natural or gſſential immor- fromwhich 

tality of the ſoul can poſſibly be inferred. If the ſoul had the ſoulcan 

a beginning, it may have an end; tor nothing can be more 3 

evident than that the being which had not exiſtence of tally a 

itſelf cannot of felt have perpetuity of exiſtence. Hu- mortal. 

man works, indeed, continue in being after the power 

of the workman is withdrawn from them ; but between 


ference, that the former receive from the artiſt nothing 
but their form; whereas the latter receive from the 
Creator both their form and their ſubſtance. Forms 
are nothing but modifications of ſubſtance ; and as 
ſubſtances depend upon God and not upon man, hu» 
man works are continued in being by that fiat of the 
Creator, which made the ſubſtances of which they are 
compoled ſuſceptible of different forms, and of ſuch a 
nature as to retain for a time whatever form may be 
impreſſed upon them. Human works therefore are 
continued in being by a power different from that by 
which they are finiſhed ; but the works of God de- 
pend wholly upon that power by which they were ori- 
ginally brought into exiſtence; and were the Creator 
to withdraw his ſupporting energy, the whole crea- 
tion would fink into nothing. 


Self- 


(9) This is expreſsly acknowledged by Cicero, though he held with his Greek maſters the eternity of the 
foul: In aniwer to ſeme very folith aflertions concerning the evil of death, he ſays, „Ita, qua nondum 
dati ſunt, miſeri jam ſunt, quia non ſunt; et nos ipſi, ſi poſt mortem miſeri futuri ſumus, miſeri ſui- 
mus antequam nati. Ego autem non conimemini, antequam ſum natus, me miſet um. Tuſcul. lib. 1. cap. 6. 


— 


l. 
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fol. 


homan 
| ſect 3. 


| Inconelu- 


4 

Part III. | 
Immorta- Self: evident as this truth certainly is, ſome eminent, 
lity of the philoſophers ſeem to have queſtioned it. No ſub- 
Soul. ſtance or being (ſays Mr Baxter“) can have a natural 
tendency to annihilation, or to become nothing. That 
3 a being which once exiſts ſhould ceaſe to exiſt is a real 
ament for effect, and muſt be produced by a real cauſe: But 
the natural this cauſe could not be planted in the nature of any 
or eſſential ſubſtance or being to become a tendency of its nature; 


| inmortali- für it 201d not be a free cauſe, otherwiſe it muſt be a 


ty of the being itſelf, the ſubje& of the attribute freedom, and 


Inquiry therefore not the property of another being; nor a ne- 
intothe Na- 12 cauſe, for ſuch a cauſe is only the effect of ſome- 
ture of the thing-impoſing that neceſlity, and ſo no cauſe at all,” 
| That the avthor's meaning in this argument is good, 
cannot, we think, be controverted ; but he has not ex- 
274 preſſed himſelf with his uſual accuracy. He ſeems< to 
confound cauſes with the abſence of cauſes, and the gd. 
five, of the former with the conſequences of the latter. The 
viſible world was brought into exiſtence by the actual 

energy of the power of God; and as the viſible world 

had nothing of itſelf, it can remain in exiſtence only by 

a continuance of the ſame energy. This energy therefore 

is at the preſent moment as real a cauſe as it was fix 
thouſand years ago, or at any paſt period when it may 

| have been firſt exerted; and the viſible world is its real 

and permanent eech. But would the ceaſing of this 
energy be Site a cauſe ? It would certainly be 
followed with the annihilation of the viſible world, 

juſt as the withdrawing of the ſun-beams would be 
followed with darkneſs on the earth. Yet as no one 

has ever ſuppoſed that darkneſs, a non-entity, is a po- 

ſitive eff:8 of the ſun or of his beams, but only a mere 
negative conſequence of their abſence; fo, we think, 

no one who believes in creation can confider that 
deſtruction which would inevitably follow the with- 
drawing of the energy by which all things are ſup- 

plied, as the poſitive efe# of a contrary energy, or as 

any thing more than a- negative conſequence of the cea- 


Soul, vol. i. 


ſing of that volition or energy of power by which 


God at firſt brought things into exiſtence. For 

« where the foundation of exiſtence lies evh9lly in the 

power of an infinite Being producing, the ground of the 
continuance of that exiſtence muſt be wholly in the-ſame 

power conſerving 5 which has, therefore, with as much 

a6 truth as frequency, been ſtyled acontinued creation( __ 
and in ef. The force of this reaſoning Mr Baxter certainly ſaw 
ect given When he ſaid, that a tendency to perſevere in the 
up by him- ſame ſtate of nature, and a tendency to change it are 
ay contradictories, and impoſſible to be planted in the ſame 
ſubject at once; or, not to urge the contradiction, if 

the laſt prevailed, the remaining in the ſame ſtate for 

any given time would be impoſſible. We forget the 

true cauſe of all theſe tendenctes, the will of God, 

which it is. abſurd to ſuppoſe contrary to itſelf. The 
tendency in matter to perſevere in the fame ſtate of 

Vor. XI. | 
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flems by a decompoſition of their parts. 
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reſt or motion, is nothing but the will off the Creator, Immorta- 
who preſerves all things in their exiſtence and manner lity of the 
of exiſtence : nor can we have recourſe to any other , 
cauſe for the preſervation of immaterial ſubſtance in 
its exiſtence, Therefore theſe tendencies are to be 
aſcribed to the- will of God, and it is abſard to ſup- 
poſe them contrary.” „ 276 
All this is unqueſtionably true. The exiſtence or Analogical 
non-exiſtence of matter and created ſpirits depends evidence of 
wholly upon the will of God; and we cannot ſuppoſe che immor- 
him to be willing to-day the reverſe of what he willed _—_ 
yeſterday, becauſe we know that all his volitions are and a mo- 
directed by unerring wiſdom. We have likewiſe the ral proof 
evidence of experience, that nothing is ever ſuffered to of a future 
periſh but particular ſyſtews, which periſh only as h- ſtate of re- 


A being wards and 
which like the foul has no parts, can ſuffer no decom- _ 
poſition ; and therefore, if it periſh, it muſt periſh by | 
annihilation. But of annihilation there has not hi. 
therto been a ſingle inſtance; nor can we look for a 
ſingle mſtance without ſuppoſing the volitions of God 

to partake of that unſteadineſs which is characteriſtic 

of man. Corporeal ſyſtems, when they have ſerved 

their purpoſe, are indeed reſolvable into their compo- 

nent parts ; but the matter of which they are com- 
poſed, ſo far from being Hoff, becomes the matter of 
other ſyſtems in endleſs ſucceſſion. Analogy, therefore, 
leads us to conclude, that when the human body is 
diſſolved, the immaterial principle by which it was ani- 
mated continues to think and act, either in a ſtate of 
ſeparation from all body, or in ſome material vehicle to 
which it is intimately united, and which goes of with 

it at death; or elſe that it is preſerved by the Father of 
ſpirits, for the purpoſe of animating a body in ſome 
future ſtate. When we conſider the different ſtates 
through which that living and thinking individual 
which each man calls himſelf, goes, from the moment 

that it firſt animates an embryo in the womb, to the 
diſſolution of the man of fourſcore ; and when we re- 
flect likewiſe on the wiſdom and immutability of God, 
together with the various diſſolutions of corporeal ſy- 


ſtems, in which we know that a ſingle atom of mat- 


ter has never been loſt ; the preſumption is certainly 
ſtrong, that the ſoul ſhall ſubſiſt after the diſſolution of 
the body. But when we take into the conſideration the 
moral attributes of God—his juſtice and goodneſs, to- 
gether with the unequal diſtribution ot happineſs and 
miſery in the preſent world; this preſumption from 
analogy amounts to complete moral proof that there 
ſhall be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments (.) 
(See Moxar Philoſophy and RELIGION); and if we 
eſtimate the duration of the rewards by the benevo- 
lence of Him by whom they are to be conferred, we 
cannot imagine them ſhorter than eternity. 


41 


Car. 


(7) See Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, where this queſtion is treated in a very maſterly manner by one of the 
ableſt metaphyſicians of the laſt century. See alſo our article Przovipence. 

( It was by ſuch arguments that Socrates reaſoned himſelf into the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, He was ſingular, as we have already obſerved, in this belief; and he was as ſingular in confining 
himſelf to the ſtudy of morality. 4 What could be the cauſe of this belief, but this reſtraint, of which his 
belief was a natural conſequence ? For having confined himſelf to morals, he had nothing to miſlead him ; 

Whereas the reſt of the philoſophers, applying themſelves with a kind of fanaticiſm to phyſics and metaphyſics, 
had drawn a number of abſurd though ſubtile concluſions, which directly oppoſed the conſequences of thoſe 


moral arguments.” Warburten's Div. Leg. 
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N 273 Un the preceding chapter we have adverted to that 


Freedom of great moral proof for a ſuture ſtate, and the immor- 
agency im- tality of the ſoul, ariſing from the relation in which 
plied in ac- man, as a being accountable for his conduct, ſtands 
. apts to a God of almighty power, infinite wiſdom, and 
AN perſect juſtice. But the circumſtance of accountable- 

neſs implies freedom of agency; tor it is contrary to 

all our notions of right and wrong (ſee Moxa Phi- 


loſophy), that a man ſhould be either rewarded or pu- 
niſhed for actions which he was neceſlitated or com- 


278 pelled to perform, : 1 
Ker man Human actions are of three kinds: one, where we 
has power act by inſtin& without any view to conſequences; one, 


to do what where we act by will, in order to obtain ſome end; 


he wills: and one, where we act againſt will. It is the ſecond 
kind of actions only which confers upon the agent 
merit or demerit. With reſpect to the firſt, he acts 
blindly (fee InsTinct), without deliberation or 

choice; and the external ad follows from the inſtine- 

tive impulſe, no leſs neceſſarily than a flone by its gra- 

vity falls to the ground. With reſpect to the falt 

he is rather an inſtrument than an agent; and it is uni- 
verſally allowed, that were a ſtrong man to put a 
ſword into the hand of one who is weaker, and then 

to force it through the body of a third perſon, he who 

held the ſword would be as guiltleſs of the murder as 

te ſword itſelf. To be intitled to rewards, or liable 

to puniſhment, a man muſt act voluntarily; or in other 

words, his actions mult proceed from that energy of 


mind which is termed wvolition and, we believe, it 


has never been denied, that all men have power to do 
whatſoever they vill, both with reſpect to the ope- 
rations of their minds and the motion of their bo- 
dies, uncontrolled by any foreign principle or cauſe. 

« Every man (ſays Prieſtley) is at liberty to turn his 
thoughts to whatever ſubje& he pleaſes, to conſider 

the reaſons for or againſt any ſcheme or propoſition, 

and to reflect upon them as long as he ſhall think 

— proper; as well as to walk wherever he pleaſes, and 


to do whatever his hands or other limbs are capable 


of doing.” Without ſuch liberty as this, morality is 
279 inconceivable. _ 1 My 
Put differ- But though philoſophers have in general agreed 
ent opini- with reſpet to the power which a man has to per- 
ee oe form ſuch actions as he wills, they have differed wide- 
the free. 1y in opinion reſpecting the nature of his volitions. 
dom of vo- That theſe are the reſult of motives, has ſeldom if ever 
lition, been queſtioned ; but whether that reſult be neceſſary, 
ſo as that the agent has no ſelf-determiting power to 
decide between different motives, has been warmly 
diſputed by men equally candid, impartial, and intel» 

ligent. The principal writers on the ſide of neceſ- 

ſity are, Hobbes, Collins, Hume, Leibnitz, Lord 

Kames, Hartley, Edwards, Prieſtley, and perhaps 


Locke. On the other fide are, Clarke, King, Law, 


Reid, Butler, Price, Bryant, Wollaſton, Horſley, Beat- 
tie, and Gregory, &c. To give a ſhort view of this 
celebrated queſtion, is all that our limits will permit 
and as we do not think ourſelves competent to ſettle 
the diſpute, it were perhaps a thing deſirable to give 
the oppoſite reaſonings in the words of thoſe eminent 
authors themſelves. It muſt, however, be obvious to the 
reader, that the ſtyle and manner of ſo many different 


4 
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combined reaſoning we {hall ſubjoin ſuch anſwers as to 


the will in motion ; deſire, in this view, being com. Man, Bock 
„ monly termed the motive to act. But what is it that iii. Sketch 


the will; the will is determined by deſire; and deſire 


a | Part III 
Writers are extremely various, and that to introduce of N. 
them all into our abſtract, would make the whole a ceſſity n 
maſs of confuſion. We ſhall, therefore, ſelect one Liberty, 
writer to plead the cauſe of neceſſity, ſupplying his de. 
feas from thoſe who, though inferior to him on the 
whole, may yet have argued more ably on ſome parti- 
cular points which the queſtion involves; and to this 


us appear moſt concluſive, Hartley, Hume, and Prieſt. 
ley, are perhaps the moſt profound reaſoners on the 
fide of necellity ; but there is ſo much more perſpi- 
cuity in the arguments of Lord Kames, that we can- 
not help preferring them, as being on the whole bet- 
ter calculated to give the ordinary reader a fair view 
of the ſubjeQ. „ 
Into actions done with a view to an end (ſiys Kune #4 
his Lordſhip 5), deſire and will enter: defire to ac- necefity, 
compliſh the end goes firſt ; the will to act, in order according 
to accompliſh the end, is next; and the external act to Lord 
follows of courſe. It is the will then, that governs 1 
every external act done as a mean to accompliſh 2 8 
end; and it is deſire to accompliſh the end that puts tory of 


raiſes deſire ? The anſwer is ready: It is the proſpect . g. 
of a'taining ſome agreeable end, or evading one that 
is diſagreeable. And if it be enquired, what makes 
an object agreeable or difagreeable ? the anſwer is 
equally ready: It is our nature that makes it ſo. 
Certain viſible objects are agreeable, certain ſounds, 
and certain ſmells ; other objects of theſe ſenſes are 
diſagreeable. But there we muſt top, for we are far 
from being ſo intimately acquainted with our own na- 
ture as to aſſign the cauſes. ' _ 

« With reſpe& to inſtinctive actions, no perſon, I 
preſume, thinks that there is any freedom. With re- 
ſpe& 10 voluntary actions, done in order to produce 
ſome effect, the neceſſity is the ſame, though leſs appa- 
rent at firſt view. The external action is determined by 


by what is agreeable or diſagreeable. Here is a chain 
of cauſes and effects, not one link of which is arbi- 
trary, or under command of the agent: he cannot 
will but according to his deſire; he cannot deſire but 
according to what is agreeable or diſagreeable in the 
objects perceived: nor do theſe qualities depend on his 
inclination or fancy ; he has no power to make a beau- 
tifnl woman ugly, nor to make a rotten careaſe ſmell 
ſweetly. > | 88 
« Many good men, apprehending danger to mora- 
lity from holding our actions to be neceſſary, endea- 
vour to break the chain of cauſes and effects above- 
mentioned; maintaining, that whatever influence de- 
ſire or motives may have, it is the agent himſelf who 
is the cauſe of every action; that deſire may adviſe, 
but cannot command ; and, therefore,. that a man is 
{till free to act in conradiction to deſire and to the 
ſtrongeſt motives. | 
That a being may exiſt which in every caſe acts 
blindly and arbitrarily, without having auy end in 
view, I can make a ſhift to conceive ; but it is diffi- 
cult for me even to imagine a thinking and-rational 
being, that has affections and paſſions, that has a de- 
ſirable end in view, that can eaſily accompliſh this 
end; and yet aſter all can fly off or remaia at reſt, with- 
out any cauſe, reaſon, or motive, to ſway it. It _ a 
| . whime 
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of Ne- whimſical being can poſſibly exiſt, I am certain that and human government ; by it perſons of ſagacity Of Ne. 


. 


1 -eficy and man is not that being. There is not perhaps a per- foreſee the conduct of others; and by it the pre- 3 
| Liberty. fon above the condition of a changeling, but can ſay ſcience of the Deity with reſpe&t to human actions is — 1 
* o 


why he did ſo and ſo, what moved him, what he in- 


© tended. Nor is a ſingle fact ſtated to make us be- 


heve that ever a man acted againſt his own will or 
deſire who was not compelled by external force. 
On the contrary, conſtant and univerſal experience 
proves, that human actions are governed by certain 
inflexible laws; and that a man cannot exert his 
ſelf-motive power but in purſuance of ſome deſire or 
1 ET $6 | 

Had a motive always the ſame influence, actions 
proceeding from it would appear no leſs neceſſary 


work with which we are acquainted. 


clearly eſtabliſhed.” 


Of the doctrine of neceſſity, a more perſpicuous 
or plauſible view than this is not to be found in any 
It is indeed 
defective perhaps, as his Lordſhip only hints at the 
nature of that relation which ſubſiſts between motive 
and action; but from his comparing the fluctuations 
of the mind between two contending motives, to the 
vibrations of a balance with different weights in the 


oppolite ſcales, there is no room to doubt but that 


he agreed exactly in opinion with Mr Hume and Dr 


than the actions of matter. The various degrees cf Prieſtley. Now both theſe writers hold, that the 


influence that motives have on different men at the 


ſame time, and on the ſame man at different times, 


occaſion a doubt, by ſuggeſting a notion of chance. 
Some motives, however, have ſuch influence as to leave 


no doubt: a timid female has a phyſical power to 


throw herſelt into the mouth of a lion roaring for 
food; but ſhe is with-held by terror no Jeſs effectual- 
ly than by cords : if the ſhould ruſh upon a lion, would 
not every one conclude that ſhe was a frantic? A man, 
though in a deep fleep, retains a phyſical power to 
act, but he cannot exert it. A man, though deſpe- 
ratelyin love, retains a phyſical power to refuſe the hand 


of his miſtreſs; but he cannot exert that power in 


contradiction to his own ardent deſire, more than if duced by it. 
be were faſt aſleep. Now, if a ſtrong motive have a 


neceſſary influence, there is no reaſon for doubting, 
but that a weak motive muſt alſo have. its influence, 
the ſame in kind, though not in degree. 
tions indeed are Fee irregular; but let the wild- 


eſt actions be ſcrutiniſed, there will always be diſco- 


vered ſome motive or deſire, which, however whimſi- 
cal or capricious, was what influenced the perſon to 
act. Ot two contending motives,-is it not natural to 
expect that the ſtronger will prevail, however little 


its exceſs may be ? If there be any doubt, it muſt 


ariſe from a ſuppoſition, that a weak motive may be 
reliſted arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary betwixt a weak and a ſtrong motive ? If a 
weak motive can be reſiſted, why not one a little 
ſtronger, and why not the ſtronyeſt ? Between two 
motives oppoſing each other, however nearly balanced, 
a man has not an arbitrary choice, but muſt yield 
to the ſtronger. The mind, indeed, fluctuates for ſome 
time, and finds itfelf in a meaſure looſe: at laſt, 
however, it is determined by the more powerful mo- 
tive, as a balance is by the greater weight after many 
vibrations, 5 | | | 
Such, then, are the laws that govern our yolun- 
tary actions. A man is abſolutely free to act accord- 
ing to his own will; greater freedom than which is 
not conceivable. At the ſame time, as man is made 
accountable for his conduct to his Maker, to his fel- 


| low-creatures, and to himſelf, he is not leſt to act ar- 


bitrarily ; for at that rate he would be altogether un- 


accountable : bis will is regulated by defire ; and de- 
_ fire by what pleaſes. or diſpleaſes him.— Thus, with 


regard to human conduct, there is a chain of laws 
eſtabliſhed by nature; no one link of which is left 
arbitrary, By that wiſe ſyſtem, man is made ac- 
countable ;*by it he is made a fit ſubject for divine 


Some ac- 


relation of motives to volition and action, is the very 
ſame with that which ſubſiſts between cauſe and ef- 
ſeQ in phyſics, as far as they are both known to us. 


23 


“It is univerſally allowed (ſays Mr Hume +), that Mr Hume, 
matter, in all its operations is actuated by a neceſſary and 


force; and that every natural effect is ſo preciſely de- 
termined by the energy of its cauſe, that no other 


+ Inquiry 
concerning 
Human 


effect, in ſuch particular circumſtances, could poſſibly Under- 
have reſulted from it. The degree and direction of ſtanding, 
every motion is, by the laws of nature, preſcribed ſeg. 5 


with ſuch exactneſs, that a living creature may as ſoon 
ariſe from the ſhock of two bodies, as motion in any 
other degree or direction than what is actually pro- 
Would we, therefore, form a jutt aad 
preciſe idea of. neceſſity, we muſt conſider whence that 
idea ariſes, when we apply it to the operation of bo- 
dies. But our idea of this kind of neceſſity and cau- 
ſation ariſes entirely from the uniformity obſervable 
in the operations of nature, where ſimilar objects are 
conſtantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter- 
mined by cuſtom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. Theſe two circumſtances form 
the whole of that neceſſity which we aſcribe to mat- 


ter. Beyond the con/tant conjunction of ſimilar objects, 


and the conſequent inference from one to the other, we 
have no notionof any neceſſity or connection.“ He then 
gives a pretty long detul to prove a great uniformity 
among the actions of men in all nations and ages; and 
concludes that part of his argument with aihrming, 
not only that the conjunction between motives and 
voluntary actions is as regular and uniſorm as that 
between the cauſe and effect in any part of nature; 
but alſo, that this regular conjunction has been uni- 
verſally acknowledged among mankind, and has never 
been the ſubject of diſpute either in philoſophy or 
commoa life.” He afterwards obſerves, „that men 


begin at the wrong end of this queſtion concerning 


liberty and neceſſity, when they enter upon it by ex- 
amining the faculties of the ſou}, the influence of the 
underſtanding,” and the operations of the will. Let 
them firſt dilcuſ a more ſimple queſtion, namely, the 
opecations of body, and of brute unintelligent matter; 
and try whether they can there form any idea of cau- 
ſation and neceſſity, except that of a conſtant con- 
junction of objects and ſubſequent inference of the 
mind from one to another. If theſe circumſtances 
form in reality the whole of that neceſſity which we 
conceive in matter, and if theſe circumſtances be alſo 
univerſally acknowledged to take place in the opera- 
tions of the mind, the diſpute is at an end; at leaſt 


4F2 muſt 


* +7 _ 
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Of Ne- muſt be owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. When ory be juſt, if there be a conſtant and inſeparable of xt. 
12 we conſider how aptly natural and moral evidence link conjunction of motives and actions fimilar to that ceſlity ud 
— together, and form only one chain of argument, we of cauſe and effect in phyſics, it is obvious, that in Liber. 
ſhall make no ſcruple to allow that they are of the volition the mind is as inert as body is in motion. 88 
ſame nature, and derived from the ſame principles.— This conſequence is indeed avowed and inſiſted upon View 0 
Between a connected chain of natural cauſes and vo- by Hume, Prieſtley, and their adberents; whilſt the human l. 
luntary actions, the mind feels no difference in paſ- advocates for human liberty, on the other hand, con- berty. 


ling ſrom one link to another; nor is leſs certain of 


- a future event which depends upon motives and voli- 


tions, than if it were connected with the objects pre- 
jent to the memory and ſenſes by a train of cauſes, 
cemented together by what we are pleaſed to call a 
phyfical Aa a 

the ſame effect on the mind, whether the united ob- 
jets be motives, volition and action, or figure and 
motion. We may change the names of things, but 


their nature and their operation on the underſtanding 


282 
Dr Prieſt- 
le y. 


never change.“ „„ 
Dr Prieſtley, in words a little different, teaches the 
very ſame doctrine which was taught by Mr Hume.— 


The Doc-< Tn every determination of the mind (ſays he), 


trine of 


philoſophi- 


cal Neceſ- 


or in caſes where volition and choice are concerned, 
all the previous circumſtances to be conſidered are the 


ſity illuſ- late of mind (including cvery thing belonging to the will 


trated, 


itſelf), and the views of things preſented to it; the lat- 
ter of which is generally called the motive, though un- 
der this term ſome writers comprehend them both. 
To diſtinguiſh the manner in which events depend! 

upon «vill and choice are produced, from thoſe in which 
no volition is concerned, the former are ſaid to be pro- 
duced voluntarily, and the latter mechanically. But the 


ſame general maxims apply to them both. We may 
not be able to determine 2 priori how a man will act 


in any particular caſe; but it is becauſe we are not 
particularly acqainted with his d:ſþofition of mind, pre- 


cCiſe ſituation, and views of things. But neither can we tell 


in which way the wind will blow to-morrow, though 
the air is certainly ſubje& to no other than neceſſary 
laws ef motion. | | 

« It is univerſally acknowledged, that there can 
be no effect without an adequate cauſe. This is 
even the foundation on which the only proper argu- 
ment for the being of a God reſts. And the neceſſa- 
rian aſſerts, that if, in any given ſtate of mind, with 
reſpect both to diſpoſition and motiver, two different 


determinations or volitions be poſſible, it can be ſo 


on no other principle, than that one of them ſhall 
come under the deſcription of an effe& without a 2 ; 
juſt as if the beam of a balance might incline either 
way, though loaded with equal weights. It is ac- 
knowledged, that the mechaniſm of the balance is of 
one kind, and that of the mind of another : and, 
thereſore, it may be convenient to denominate them 
by different words; as, for inſtance, that of the ba- 
lance may be termed a phyſical, arid that of the mind 
a moral mechaniſm. But till, if there be a real me- 
chaniſm in both caſes, ſo that there can be only one 
reſult from the ſame previous circumſtances, there 


will be a real neceſſity, enforcing an abſolute certain- 


ty in the event. For it muſt be underſtood, that all 
that is ever meant by neceſſity in a cauſe, is that which 
produces certainty in the effett.” “ 

Such is the nature of human volitions, according 
to every neceſſarian of eminence who has written on 


the ſubject fince the days of Hobbes: and if this the- 


The ſame experienced union has 


tend for an abſolute exemption of the will trom all in- 
ternal neceſſity, ariſing from its own frame and conſtitu 
tion, the 1mpulſe of fuperior beings, or the operations 
of objects, reaſons, or motives, &c. By this they do not 
mean, that between motives and volitions there is no 
relation whatever, or that a man can ever chooſe evil 
as evil, or refuſe good as good. Such an aſſertion 
would be contrary to conſciouſneſs and univerſal expe- 
rience. But what they endeavour to prove is, that 
the conjunction of motive and volition is not inſepa- 
rable, like that of cauſe and effect in phylics ; that a 
man may in. moſt caſes chooſe according to any one of 
two or more motives preſented to his view; that by 
chooling any thing, he may make it in ſome meaſure 
1 by his own act, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, may bend his deſire to it; that in volition, the 
mind is not inert; and that, therefore, we are un- 
der no neceſſity to act in a particular manner in any 
given caſe whatever. | 9 

That the conjunction of motive and action is not 
conſtant like that of cauſe and effect in phyſics, and 
that by conſequence the mind in forming volitions is 
not inert, has been evinced by Dr Gregory with the 
force and preciſion of mathematical demonſtration.— 
Former writers on the ſide of liberty had often ob- 
ſerved, that upon the ſuppoſition of the inertia of 
mind, a man, with equal and oppoſite motives pre- 
ſented at once to his view, would, during their conti- 
nuance, remain perfectly at reſt, like a balance equally 
loaded in beth ſcales. The obſervation is admitted to 
be juſt by all the advocates for neceſlity ; but they 
contrive to evade its conſequences, by denying that in 
any given caſe a man can be at once aflailed by two 
equal and oppoſite motives. Thus, when it is ſaid 
that a porter, ſtanding with his. face due north, muſt 
remain in that poſition at perſect reſt, as long as equal 
motives ſhall at once be offered to him for travelling 
eaſtward and weſtward, the neceſſarians admit the 
force of the argument ; but when it is added that a 
guinea, offered for every mile that he ſhould travel in 
each of theſe oppoſite directions, ought therefore to 
fix him at reſt till one of the offers be withdrawn, they 
deny that the defire of gaining the guineas is the 
who/e of the motives which operate upon his mind. He. 
may have, ſay they, ſome ſecret reaſon which we can- 
not diſcern for preferring the one direction to the o- 


ther; and that reaſon, added to.the guinea, will make 


him go eaſtward or weſtward, juſt as an ounce thrown 
into either ſcale of a balance poiſed by equal weights 
will make that ſcale preponderate. Though we think 
that this ſolution of the difficulty can ſatisfy no man 
who is not already biaſſed to the neceſſaran ſyſtem ; 
and though, even were it to be admitted, it ſeems to 
militate againſt the conſtant conjunction of motives and 
actions, unleſs it can be proved that the porter muſt 
travel the road which he has been neceſlitated to 
chooſe with reluctance and a heavy heart; yet as it 
may admit of endleſs quibbling upon . 

| J Words, 
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of Ne- words, the philoſophical world is much indebted to 

ceſlity and Dr Gregory t for an argument which, in our opinion 

Liber. can neither be overturned nor evaded, and which de- 

| Efſay on monſtrates that the conjunction of motive and action 

the Relati- cannot be conſtant and inſeparable, like that of cauſe 
on between and effect in phyſics. | SR 

Motive and His reaſoning is to this purpoſe ; Suppoſe a porter 

to be offered a ee, for every mile that he ſhall 

ward; If there be no phyſical cauſe 

tion that or moral motive to keep him at reſt, or to induce him 

the con- to move in another direction, there cannot be a doubt, 

junction of upon either hypotheſis, but he will gladly embrace the 

motive and propoſal, and travel in the direction pointed out to 

— bim, till he ſhall have gained as much money as to ſa- 

= * tisfy his moſt avaricious deſires. The ſame thing would 

have happened if a guinea had been offered for every 

mile that he ſhould travel due ſouth. In theſe two 

caſes taken ſeparately, the relation between the man's 

motives and his actions would be ſtrikingly analogous 

to that between a ſingle impulſe and motion in phyſics. 

Let us now ſuppoſe the two offers to be made at the 

ſame inſtant, and the man to be aſſured that if he tra- 

vel eaſtward he can have no part of the reward pro- 

miſed for his travelling to the ſouth, and that if he 

travel ſouthward he can have no part of the reward 

promiſed for his travelling to the eaſt. What is he to 

do in this caſe ? If his mind be inert in volition, and 

if the two motives operate upon him with the ſame 

_ neceſſity that cauſes operate in phyſics, it is obvious 

tat the man could travel neither towards the eaſt nor 

towards the ſouth, but in a diagonal direction from 

| north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; and this he muſt do illing- 

ly, although perfectly ſatisfied that he could gain no- 

thing by is journey. As this inference is contrary 

to fact and univerſal experience, the Doctor very 

juſtly concludes that the premiſes, from which it is de- 

duced by mathematical reaſoning, muſt be falſe and 

abſurd ; or, in other words, that the relation between 

motive and action cannot be that of conſtant conjunc- 
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tion, like the relation between cauſe and effect in phy- 


ſies. | 

He uſes many arguments of the ſame kind, and 
equally convincing, to prove the abſurdity of ſuppo- 
ſing the inertneſs of mind, and only an occaſional con- 
junction of motives and actions; but we forbear to 
quote them, both becauſe we wiſh his book to be read, 
and becauſe we think the ſingle argument which we 
have borrowed from him ſufficient to demoliſh the 
theory of Prieſtley and Hume, which reſts wholly up- 
on the hypotheſis of the conflant conjunction of mo- 

tive and action. 15 5 r 
But is it then not really true, that the external ac- 
tion is determined by the will, the will by deſire, and 
deſire by what is agreeable or diſagreeable? That the 
external action is univerſally determined by the will, is 
certainly true; but that the will is neceſſitated and uni- 
verſally determined by the deſire is as certainly falſe. If 
Potiphar's wife was handſome, and made her propoſal 
to Joſeph with any degree of female addreſs; and if 
his conſtitution was like that of other young men; 
there cannot be a doubt but that he felt a dre to do 
what ſhe requeſted of him: yet we know that he willed 
to do otherwiſe, and in direct oppoſition to his defere 
fled from the room. Perhaps it may be faid, that his 
volition to flee was the effect of a contrary and ſtronger 


for the want of the other. 


METAPHYSICS. 


defire not to fin againſt God; but this is confounding 
the reader, by calling two energies of mind, between 
which there is little or no ſimilarity, by the ſame 
name. He perceived, or knew, that to comply with 
his miſtreſs's requeſt would be to fin againſt God ; he 
knew that he ought not to ſin againſt God, and there- 
fore he choſe or determined himſelf not to do it. 
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Of Ne- 
ceſſity aud 
Liberty. 


We 


can eaſily conceive how the preſence, attitudes, and 


addreſs, of the lady might be agreeable to him, and 
excite deſire. There may very poſlibly be more than one 


of our readers, who during the courſe of their lives, 


have experienced ſomething of the ſame kind : but 
could abſtra& truth be in the ſame way agreeable, ſo 
as to excite in his mind a deſire of virtue ſufficient to 
annihilate or baniſh the defire of the woman? As well 


may it be ſaid that ene ſenſation can annihilate an- 


other, that the beautiful colours of the rainbow can 
remove the ſenſation of ſtench from the mind of him 


who is plunged into the midſt of a dunghill, or that the 


ſmell of a roſe can make a man inſenſible to the pain 
of a ſtroke inflited by a bludgeon. Senſitive deſire, 


and the perception of duty, are things ſo totally dif- 
ferent, that to conſider them as operating againſt each 
other like different weights in the oppoſite ſcale of a ba- 
lance, is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe that ſound can ope- 
rate againſt colour, or colour againſt ſmell. A man 
may prefer ſound to colour, or colour to ſmell, and 
act accordingly; but the determination muſt be wholly 
his own, unleſs theſe two ſenſations be themſelves ei- 
ther agents or phyſical cauſes of the ſame lind, like the 
_— in the oppoſite ſcales of the balance. 

e advocates for liberty do not pretend, that in 
matters of importance a man ever acts without ſome 


motive or reaſon for his conduct. All that they inſiſt 


upon is, that between two or more motives of differ- 
ent kinds he has a liberty of choice, and that he does 
not always determine himſelf by that which he knows 
to be the greateſt. Without ſuch freedom, they 
think men might be often brought into ſituations 
where they could not a& at all, and where inaction 
would at the ſame time be in the higheſt degree ab- 
ſurd. Thus, were two bags of gold, containing each 
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a thouſand or ten thouſand guineas, to be placed on 
the ſame table, before a man whoſe family is periſhing 


for want, and were the man to be told that he might 


take either of them, but not both, is it conceivable 


that he would be held in perpetual ſuſpence between 
the two? No; he would inftantly and with alacrity 


take up one of them without feeling the leaſt regret 


This action would, indeed, 
be the conſequence of a very powerful motive, the 
deſire to obtain honeſtly that wealth of which he and 
his family ſtood ſo much in need. That motive, how- 
ever, being general, would draw him equally to both 
bags; and it remains with the neceſſarians to ſay by 
what elſe than a ſelf determining power he could take 
either the one or the other. When it is affirmed, that 
ſuch ſelf-determination would be an effet without a 


cauſe, the advocates for liberty cannot help thinking 


that their antagoniſts are guilty” of advancing as an ar- 
gument a petitio principii; for the affirmation is true, 
only if the mind in volition be inert, and the inertia of 
the mind is the ſole queſtion at iſſue. If the mind be 
not- inert, it is plain, thatin conſequence of a man's. 
ſelf-determination, no effect would be produced * 

&A ants 
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Of Ne- a ſufficient cauſe. At any rate, motives cannot be 
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ceflity and cauſes. In the proper ſenſe of the word, a cauſe is 


o 


ledge, that during the courſe of his life 


CY” that which produces an effect; but the production of 
an effect requires active power z and power being a 


quality muſt be the quality of ſome being by whom it 
may be exerted. Power may be dormant, and there- 
fore power without will produces no effect. Are mo- 
tives, then, real beings, endowed with power and will ? 
No ; they art only views of things or mental concep- 


tions, which in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word are paſ- 


five; and between two motives. the mind determines 
itſelf, without receiving an impulſe from either.. 
Nor is it only between motives of equal force that 
men have the power of determining themſelves. Who- 
ever believes in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and yet acts in a manner which he knows to 
be offenſive to Him who is to be the future and final 
judge, unqueſtionably prefers to the ſtrongeſt of all 
motives, another which even to himſelf appears to 
have comparatively but very little ſtrength, Whether 
there be men who occaſionally act in this manner, is a 
queſtion which can be decided only by an appeal to 
every one's conciouſneſs. That there are, we can have 
no doubt, for we never met with a ſingle individual, 
not biafſed by ſyſtem, who was not 40 to acknow- 
e had done 
many things, which at the time of action he clearly 
perceived to be contrary to his true intereſt, Without 
a ſelf determining power in the mind, this could never 


de the caſe. Did motives operate with the neceſſity 


of phyſical cauſes, it is obvious that in every poſſible 
ſituation the ſtrongeſt muſt conſtantly prevail ; and that 
he who in certain circumſtances had in time paſt done 
any particular thing, would on a return of the ſame cir- 
cumſtances do the very ſame thing in every time future. 
Dr Prieſtley, indeed, wiſhes to perſuade his readers 
that this is actually the caſe. © In every determination 
of the mind (ſays he), or in caſes where volition and 
choice are concerned, all the previous circumſtances 
to be conſidered are the fate of mind {including every 
thing belonging to the will itſelf ), and the various views of 
things preſented to it ;” and he affirms, that when- 
ever the ſame preciſe circumſtances occur twice, the 
very ſame determination or choice will certainly be 


made the ſecond time that was made the firſt.“ This 


is an aſſertion of which no man can controvert the 
truth; for it is an identical propoſition. If in the 
circumſtances previous to the determination of the 
mind, every thing belonging to the will itſelf" muſt be 
tacluded, it is ſelf-evident that he who in any given 
circumſtances has acted a particular part, will on a re- 
turn of theſe circumſtances act the ſame part a ſecond 
time; for this is only ſaying, that he who on two dif- 
ferent occaſions ſhall exert volitions of the ſame ten- 
dency, will not on theſe occaſions exert volitions of 
which the tendencies are different. But the queſtion 
to be decided is, Whether a man, in the ſame general 
ſtate of mind, poſleſſed of the ſame degree of health, 
and conſcious of the ſame appetites, muſt, in external 
circumſtances perfectly alike, neceſſarily exert at all 
times the ſame volitions. That the human mind is 
under no ſuch neceſſity, we think every man's conſci- 
ouſneſs and experience may abundantly fatisfy him; 
for there are, perhaps, but very few who have not at 


one time reſiſted temptations, to which at another they of Ne. 
have choſen to yield. | | 5 ceſſity and 
That there is a relation between motives and actions, Liberty. 
mult be confeſſed ; but that relation is neither nece//ity, 286 
nor conſtant conjunction. If it were, all actions would If they did, 
be perfectly rational; and folly, as well as merit and folly as 
demerit, would be baniſhed from the conduct of men. Well as me. 
What is the particular nature of that relation which N _ 
ſubſiſts between the voluntary actions of men, and the would 
motive from which they proceed, can be known to be banih. 
every individual only by an attentive and unbiaſſed re- ed fromthe 
flection on the operations of his own mind. Without world. 
this reflection, no man can be made to underſtand it 
by the reaſonings of philoſophers, and with it no man 
can need the aid of thoſe reaſonings. That a ſelf-deter. 
mining power, ſuch as that for which we plead, con- 
tributes to the fum of human happineſs, has been ſhown 
by Archbiſhop King and his ingenious tranflator ; who 
have proved, with the force of demonſtration, that the 
mind can take pleaſure inthe object of its choice, though 
that object be in itſelf neither agreeable nor diſagreeable 
to our natural appetites ; and that if it could not, it 
would be vain in ſuch a world as ours to hope for any 
portion of felicity. Into that detail our limits will not 
permit us to enter: but to the reader who wilhes for 
further information, we beg leave to recommend the 
laſt edition of King's Origin of Evil, by Dr Law late 
biſhop of Carliſle; without, however, vouching for the 
truth of all the opinions advanced by either of thofe 
learned writers. „ 4 5 
Before we conclude this chapter, it may be proper 
to obſerve, that it is only in volition that we are con- 
ſcious of any original active power in ourſelves, and 
that without ſuch conſciouſneſs 'we could never have 
acquired the notion of active power. In our deſires 
and appetites, we neither are active nor ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves active. Lord Kames, and moſt neceſſarians, 
confound deſire with volition: but that they are per- 
fectly diſtinct is plain from this circumſtance, that we 
daily deſire many things which we know to be wholly 
out of our own power“, whereas no man ever villed , Reid's 
what he did not beheve to be in his own power. We Eſſays on 
all defire or with that our children may be virtuous, the active 
wiſe, and happy; and though we are conſcious that powers, 
it is not in our power to make them ſo, we cannot & c. 
baniſh the deſire from our breaſts. But madmen only 
have ever weld virtue, wiſdom, and happineſs, to 
any perſon; and if there was ever a man ſo extrava- 
gantly mad as to exert ſuch a volition as this, he has 
at the time fancied himſelf a divinity, and therefore 
believed that the object of his volition depended upon 
himſelf. When the aſtronomer, whoſe character is ſo 
admirably drawn by our great maſter of moral wiſ- + Raſſelas 
dom , fancied himſelf the regulator of the weather prince cf 
and the diſtributor of the ſeaſons he might oi either Abyſſinia, 
rain or ſunſbine as he thought proper, becauſe he con- 
ſidered the object of his volition as depending upon a 
power imparted to him from heaven; but though he 
might deſire, he could not ævili, the riſing or the Ailing 
of winds, tor theſe he confeſſed were not ſubjected to 
his authority, Ina word, without freedom in voli- 
tion, one is inconceivable; and therefore it is as 
certain that we are free agents as that we have any 
notion of active powers. X ; 
; 7 Curl 
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- Tr has been already obſerved, that as of bodies 
there are various kinds, endowed with various proper- 
ties; ſo the probability is, that of minds endowed 
with different powers, or different degrees of power, 
the variety may be as great, or perhaps greater. The 
exiſtence and powers of our own minds are made known 
to us by conſciouſneſs and reflection; and from our 
dependent ſtate, and the mutability of the objects 
around us, we are neceſſarily led to infer the exiſt- 
ence of another mind, which is independent, unchange- 
able, eternal, and the cauſe of all things which have 


a beginning of exiſterice. Between that mind and our 


own, we can hardly avoid believing that there are ma- 

ny orders of thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 

tues, powers ;” but as we have no intuitive knowledge 

of ſuch intermediate beings, and cannot from any thing 

1 <xitt- Which we perceive diſcern the neceſſity of their exiſtence, 
ence of they are not properly the object of ſcience. The ex- 
God ca- iſtence, however and many of the attributes of One 
pableof de- Firſt Cauſe, are capable of the ſtricteſt demonſtration ; 
wonſtra- 4 for the inviſible things of Him from the creation of 
2, the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the 
things which are made. ““““LLL | | 

Of this great truth, the moſt important by far which 

can occupy the mind of man, many demonſtrations 

have been given both by divines and by philoſophers. 

We ſhall lay before our readers ſuch a one as to us 
appears perfectly conclufive, being founded on the in- 


tuitive knowledge which we have of our own exiſtence, 


and therefore independent of all theories about the na- 
ture and reality of the material world. | 

Every man, whether he adopt the common theory 
or that of Berkeley reſpecting matter, is conſcious 
that he himſelf exiſts, and muſt therefore g: ant that 
ſomething now exiſts. But if any thing exiſt now , 
then muſt ſomething have always exiſted ; otherwiſe 
that thing which now exiſts, muſt either have been 
created by nothing, i. e. have been cauſed by no cauſe, 
or elſe it muſt have created. itſelf, acting before it ex- 
iſted. Both theſe ſuppoſitions are ſo palpably abſurd, 


See Notes 
to King's 
Origin” of 
Evil. 
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ing has ex- that no atheiſt has avowed them, either among the 


ited ſrom ancients or the moderns. We muſt therefore admit, 


eternity, either that there is ſome one independent being, which 


now exiſts, and always has exiſted ; or that the things 
which we know to exiſt at preſent (every man's /-/ 
for inſtance), were produced by ſomething which had 
its exiflence from ſomething eiſe, which alſo depended 


upon . ſome other cauſe, and ſo on in an infinite ſeries of 


' cauſed or ſucceſſive beings, But this laſt ſuppoſition, 
though it has been often made, is as groſsly abſurd as 
either of the two former. For of this infinite ſeries, 
either ſome one part has not been ſucceſſive to any other, 
or elſe all the ſeveral parts of it have been ſucceſſive. 
If ſome one part of it was not ſucceſſive, then it had 
a firſt part; which deſtroys the ſuppoſition of its inh- 

nity (). If all the ſeveral parts of it have been ſucceſ- 
ſive, then have they all once been future ; but if they 


> . * 
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ding reaſoning in a manner ſomewhat different. 
this purpoſe, let us ſuppoſe ſome one to affirm, that the 


if the ſeries paſt was infinite, then at the birth of Jo- 


/f eternity,of the world, deſtroy at the ſame time the 
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have all been future, a time may be conceived when Of the Be- 
none of them had exiſtence: and if ſo, then it fol- ing and At- 
lows, either that all the parts, and conſequently the tributes of 
whole of this infinite ſeries, muſt have ariſen from no- — 
thing, which is abſurd; or elſe that there muſt be | 
ſomething in the <vhole beſides what is contained in all 
the parts, which is allo abſurd. 

As the poſſibility or impoſſibility of an infinite ſe- 
ries of dependent beings is the main queſtion at iſſue 
between the atheiſts and us, we ſhall ſtate the prece- 


For 


courſe of generation has had no beginning, and conſe- 
quently that the number of ſucceſſive births has been 
infinite. We would aſk ſuch a perſon, Whether be- 
fore the birth of Abraham, for example 5, there had $ Sce an 
paſt an infinite ſeries of generations or not? If not, Eſſay to- 
the courſe of generation mult have had a beginning, 24s an 


, ; | Ss | 2 Eviction of 
which is the concluſion for which we contend. But the Being 

| yy BR) and Attri- 
ſeph the great-grandſon of Abraham, it is evident, butes of 


that more generations were paſt, and that the number Ged by 
then was greater than that which was ſuppoſed to be Seth 
infinite; ſo that upon this ſuppoſition we have a num- e 
. « . 4 7 R A ed at 

ber that is both infinite and not infinite, which is a Oxford, 
manifeſt contradiction. Should it be ſaid that the 1654. 
number of generations was infinite, as well at the | . 
birth of Abraham as at the birth of Joſeph; it will = 
then follow, that one infinite may be greater than 
another of the very ſame kind ; and conſequently that 
an infinite may be bounded, i. e. be finite. But ſhould 
it be alledged, that the number of births at Abraham's 
was finite, and became infinite when it reached to Jo- 
ſeph's, it will then follow, that one finite number 
added to another may make an infinite number, which 
is directly contrary to every poſſible notion of infinity. 
We might argue in the ſame manner againſt an infinite 
ſeries of every kind, the very ſuppolition of which 
involves the moſt palpable contradictions. See Chap. 
J InrinitYy and ETERNITY. 239 

From the impoſſibility of an infinite ſeries it neceſ- Whole du- 
farily follows, that there exiſts, and muſt have exiſted t ation is 
from eternity, ſore one independent being, whoſe Vet ret 
duration cannot be commenſurate with ſuccetlion, and mT DI 
to whom the relation of time is not applicable. Here con, 
will ſome atheiſts preſently imagine, that by the and 
fame mode of reafoning they may diſprove the exiſt- 
ence of God : for do not they who thus deſtroy the 


eternity of the Creator? If time itſelf be not eternal, 
how can the Deity or any thing elſe be ſo? 

In urging theſe queſtions, it mult be taken for gran- 
ed that time is eſſential to all exiſtence, and that God 
cannot be eternal otherwiſe than by a ſucceſſive flux ot 
infinite time. But it has been already ſhown (nꝰ 225), 
that ſucceſſive duration is not eſſential to exiſtence; 
that we can even conceive exiſtence without fucceſſion; 
and it may here be added, that if we ſuppoſe a perfect 
being alone m nature, we ſhall find it impoſſible to 
imagine any ſucceſ/ron of idzas, any flux of moments, cr 
any alteration or mcreaſe whatever in his knowled ge and. 

ENcnce. 


(*) Toy 0 % 4:11 oudey mpawrr, Ariſt. PB lib. viii. cap. 5. ſect. 4. 
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Of the Be- eſſence. Such duration as we are acquainted with can 
ing and have no relation to an im mutable Being, while ſuppo- 
* ſed to exiſt alone; but as ſoon as he determined to 
. - exerciſe his ſeveral attributes in the production of ſome- 
thing diftin& from himſelf, then, and not till then, 

have we reaſon to think that time, ſucceſſion, and increq/e, 

began. Theſe atheiſtical queſtions, therefore, inſtead 

of containing an objection to the exiſtence of a Deity, 

afford a plain demonſtration of it: for ſince it is not 

more evident that ſomething now exiſts than that ſome- 

thing muſt have exiſted from eternity; and ſince it has 

been ſhewn that neither the world in its preſent Rate, 

nor time, nor any thing capable of change nor ſuccel- 

ſion, can poſſcbly be eternal; it follows, that there 

muſt neceffarily be ſome Being who, in the order of 

nature, is before time, and who, in the ſtability and 
immutable perfection of his own intelligence, compre- 

| hends at once his yeſterday, to-day and forever. © The 
| ® Intellec- atheiſts (ſays the excellent Cudworth *) can here only 
y{- ſmile, or make wry faces, and ſhow their little wit in 
ebe quibbling upon nunc-flans, or a landing now of eternity ; 
te CHAP» S. as if that ſanding elernity of the Deity (which with ſo 
| much reaſon has been contended for by the ancient 
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true. 


In the ſecond ſenſe, when the neceſſity of his exiſtence Attribute, 
ariſes from the relation which the actual exiſtence of of God. 


any thing has to the manner of its own exiſtence, ne- 
cellity means, that the thing, of. which it is affirmed, 
exiſts after ſuch a manner as that it never could in 
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pendent beings the contrary of which we know to be Of the le. 


ing and 


time paſt have been non-exiſtent, or can in time Future ceaſe 


to be. Thus, every 2 being, as it exiſts with- 


out a cauſe, is necefarily exiſting; becauſe exiſtence is 


eſſential to ſuch a being; ſo that it never could begin 
to exiſt, and never can ceaſe to be + For to ſuppoſe a 
being to begin to exiſt, or to. loſe its exiſtence, is to 
ſuppoſe a change from now-entity to entity, or vice 


verſa and to ſuppoſe ſuch a change is to ſuppoſe a 


cauſe upon which that being depends. Every bein 
therefore, which is n e. YE tg had - 
cauſe of exiſtence, mult exiſt neceſarily, and cannot 
poſlibly have begun to exiſt in time paſt, or ceaſe to 
be in time future. „ 

Theſe two kinds of neceſſity as applied to exiſtence, 


though they have been often confounded, are in them- . 
exiſtent be. 


ſelves perfectly diſtinct: For though a being cannot 


genuine theiſts( were way. but a pitiful ſmall moment of be neceſſarily exiſtent in the former ſenſe without be- 


time /anding till, and as if the duration of all beings 
whatſoever muſt needs be like our own : whereas the 
duration of every thing mult of neceſſity be agreeable 
to its nature; and therefore, as that whoſe imperſed 
nature is ever flowing like a river, and conſiſts in canti- 
nual motion and changes one after another, mult needs. 
have accordingly a ſucceſſive and flowing duration, ſliding 
perpetually from preſent into paſt, and always haſting 
on towards the future, expecting ſomething of itſelf 
which is not yet in being; ſo mult that whoſe perfect 
nature is efſentially. immutable have permanent and un- 
changing duration, never loſing any thing of itſelf once 
preſent, nor yet running forward to meet ſomething 
of itſelf which is yet not in being.” 2 
who 2 foie. From the eternity of the ſupreme Being we necel- 
exiſtent, ſarily infer his dependence on ſelf-exiſtence ; for that 
and which never had a beginning of exiſtence cannot poſli- 
bly kave any cauſe of that exiſtence, or, in any. man- 
ner depend upon any other being, but mult exiſt. of 
zor kſelf, or be /elf-exiſtent, | | 

a A Eternity ad Js. poſt, or neceſſary exiſtence, or the 
ceaſe to be. impoſſibility of ever ceaſing to be, follows from inde- 
pendence : For to the nature of that which exiſts with- 
out any cauſe, exiſtence muſt be eſſential. But a be- 
ing whoſe exiſtence is of itſelf and eſſential to its na- 
ture, cannot be indiſſerent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 
but muſt exiſt neceſſarily, And here it may be proper 
+ Notes to to obſerve, that the word neceſſity, when applied to ex- 
King on iſtence, may be taken in two acceptations very. differ- 
Evil, and ent from each other ; either as it ariſes from the re- 
Law's In- lation which the exiſtence of that thing, of which it 
quiry into is affirmed, has to the exiſtence of other things; or from 
N 6 the relation which the a&ual exiſtence of that thing 

1 © has to the manner of its cb exiſtence. | 
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Wha: 10 In the former ſenſe, when neceſſity of exiſtence has 
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meant by relation to the exiſtence of other things, it denotes 
neceſſary that the ſuppoſition of the non-exiſtence of that thing 
exiſtence. of which neceſſity is affirmed, implies the non-exiſtence 
of things which we Enow Io exiſt. Thus, ſome inde- 
pendent being does nece//arily exiſt ; beeauſe, to ſup- 
poſe no independent being, implies that there are no de- 


ing ſo in the latter alſo; yet it may be neceſſarily 67 fl : nd 


20 
Only one 


ing in the 
former 


iſtent in the latter ſenſe without being ſo in the for/ 
mer. For any thing that we know to the contrary, 


there may be two or more beings. exiſting neceſſari/ 

in the latter ſenſe of the word neceſſity, is e. with regard 
to independence and the manner of their own exiſtence : 
but in the former ſenſe of the word, i, e. in relation to 


this ſyſtem, there can be hut ane neceſſarily exiſtent be- 


ing; for it is obvious that no more are neceſſary to 
account for the production of the dependent beings 
which we know to exiſt, To ſuppoſe the een © 
ence of all ind pendent beings, implies the non-exiſtence 
ot all dependent beings, ourſelves and every thing elſe; 
but to ſuppoſe the non-exiſtence of all independent be- 


ing except one, involves in the ſuppoſition no ſuch 


abſurdity. 


Thus the phenomena of nature. leads us, by the Fay 


ſtricteſt reaſoning, to one firſt cauſe, which is ſuffi- there 


cient for the production; and therefore none but one might be 


firlt cauſe can in this ſenſe of the word be neceſſa 


more than 
| 4 f 7 main the 
And though ſeveral mere independent beings: might poſ- latter, they 


ſibly exiſt, yet they would be no gods to us; they would be 


would have no relation to us demonſtrable by reaſon, no gods ta 


nor we any thing to do with them. For if the fup- us. 


poſition of their exiſtence were not requiſite. to the 
production of this. ſyſtem, which it obviouſly would 
not be, we. could perceive no neceſſity for it at all; we 
could never diſcover it by our ownfaculties, and there- 
fore it could be nothing to us. And tho? two or three 
ſuch beings ſhould exiſt, and act in the formation and 
government of their reſpedive ſyſtems, or agree in one ; 


yet till their exiſtence and operations were made known 


to us, and a natural relation diſcovered, nothing would 
be due from us to them. They would have no reli- 
giaus or moral relations to us; and we ſhould have no 
reaſon to call more than one of them our creator, pre- 
ſerver, and governor, which is the proper ſenſe of the 
word God. | . 

To ſhew in this manner that there is only one eter- 
nal ſelf-exiſtent Bein 
to us, ſeems to be going as far as is neceſſary, or as oF 

tur 


which bears the relation of God 


. Yo ˙ A - a9: wad 
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of the Be- tural light will lead us. Thoſe who endeavour to de- 
ing and mon/trate that there cannot pojhbly be more than one ſelf-ex- 
Attributes iſtent Being, either reaſon in a circle, or proceed upon 
principles which their antagoniſts cannot be compelled 
to grant. When they deduce the Divine unity from 
independence or omnipotence, they evidently preſup- 
poſe it in their definition of theſe attributes: and when 
they infer it from the nature of ſpace and duration, 
which they conſider as modes of the ſelf. exiſtent Being, 
they take it for granted, that ſpace and duration have 
a real exiſtence, independent of us and cur thoughts; 
and that the one is infinite and the other eternal, con- 
trary to what has been already proved, we think, with 
the force of demonſtration. The celebrated Dr Clarke 
made much uſe of ſpace and duration in his attempt to 
demonſtrate that there can be but one ſeli-exiſtent Be- 
ing ; but he argues for the ſame thing from the nature 
of neceſſity as applied to exiſtence. 


295 
Impoſſible 
to demon- 
ſtrate that 
there can 
be but one 
ſell· exi· 
ſtent Be- 


ing. 


e Neceſſity (ſays he“), abſolute in itſelf, is /mple 
frit de- and uniform and univerſal, without any poſſible difference, 
monſtra= difformity, or variety, whatſoever : and all variety or dif- 
tion of the ference of exiſlence muſt needs ariſe from ſome external 
* on- Cauſe, and be dependent upon it, and proportionable to the 
tration of efficiency of that cauſe, whatſoever it be. Abſolute ne- 
the Being cefſity, in which there can be no variation in any kind or 
and Attri= degree, cannot be the ground of exiſtence of a number of 
butes of Beings, however /imilar and agreeing: becauſe, without 
— 7. any other difference, even number is itſelf a manifeſt diffor- 
155 85 or inequality (if I may ſo ſpeak) of efficiency or caſu- 
ET... DT” 

Such is this great man's firſt argument from neceſ- 
ity, to prove that there cannot be more than one ſelf- 
exiſtent Being. But what is this nece//ity which proves 
ſo much ? It is the ground of exiſtence (he fays) of that 
which exiſts of itſelf; and if ſo, it muſt, in the order 
of nature, and in our conceptions, be antecedent to that 
being of whoſe exiſtence it is the ground. Concerning 
ſuch a principle, there are but three ſuppoſitions which 
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examined, 
and ſhown 
to be in- 

concluſive, 


can poſſibly be made; and all of them may be ſhown 


to be abſurd and contradictory. We may ſuppoſe ei- 
ther the owe itſelf, ſome property of that ſubſtance, 
or ſomething extrinſic to both, to be this antecedent ground 
of exiſtence prior in the order of nature to 45 firft 
cauſe. 

8. would think, from the turn of the argument 
which here repreſents this antecedent neceſſity as effici- 
ent and cauſal, that it were conſidered as ſomething ex- 

* Difſerta» frigſic to the firſt cauſe . Indeed if the words _ 
tion on the any meaning in them at all, or any force of argument, 
Argument they muſt be ſo underſtood, juſt as we underſtand them 
aeg of any external cauſe producing its effect. But as an 


1 extrinſic principle is abſurd itſelf, and is beſides reje&- 
quiry into ed by Dr Clarke, who ſays expreſsly, that “of the thing 
the Ideas which derives not its being from any other thing, this 
—_ 1440 or ground of exiſtence muſt be in the thing it- 
— ſelf, we need not ſay a word more of the laſt of theſe 
&, © ſuppoſitions. _ 

Let us then conſider the firſt ; let us take the fub/lance 
itſelf, and try whether it can be conceived as prior or 
antecedent to itſelf in our conceptions or in the order of 
nature. Surely we need not obſerve that nothing can 


be more abſurd or contradictory than ſuch a ſuppoſition. 

Dr Clarke himſelf repeatedly affirms, and it would be 

ſtrange indeed if he did not affirm, that no being, no 
Vol. XI. 
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thing whatever, can be conceived as in any reſpect prior Of the Be- 
to the firſt cauſe. . ing and 

The only remaining ſuppoſition is, that ſome attri. NE 
but? or property of the ſelf.exiſtent Being may be concei- 3 
ved as in the order of nature antecedent to that being. 
But this, if poſſible, is more abſurd than either of the 
two preceding ſuppoſitions. An attribute is attributed to 
its ſubje as its ground or fupport, and not the fulje# to 
its attribute, A property, in the very notion of it, is pro- 
fer to the ſubſtance to which it belongs, and ſubſequent 
to it both in our conceptions and in the order of nature. 
An antecedent attribute, or antecedent property, is a ſole- 
ciſm as great, and a contradiction as flat, as an antere- 
dent ſubſequent or ſubſequent antecedent, underſtood in the 
ſame ſenſe and in the ſame ſyllogiſm. Every property 
or attribute, as ſuch, preſuppoſes its ſubject; and can- 
not otherwiſe be underſtood. This is a truth ſo obvi- 
ous and ſo forcible, that it ſometimes extorts the aſſent 
even of thoſe who upon other occaſions labour to ob- 
ſcure it. It is confeſſed by Dr Clarke t, that “the f Anfwer 
ſcholaſtic way of proving the exi/tence of the ſelf-exiſtent to the Sixth 
Being from the abſolute perfection of his nature, is vs. Letter. 
Tepoy rpoTeper., For all or any perfections (ſays he) pre- 
ſuppoſe exiſtence ; which is a petitio principii. If there- 
fore properties, modes, or attributes in God, be conſider- 
ed as perfections (and it is impoſſible to conſider them 
as any thing elſe). then, by this confeſſion of the great 
author himſelf, they muſt all or any of them pre/ſuppoſe 
exiſtence. It is indeed immediately added in the ſame 
place, (that bare neceſſity of exiſtence does not pre- 
ſuppoſe, but infer exiſtence ;”” which is true only if ſuch 
neceſſity be ſuppoſed to be a principle extrinſic, the ab- 
ſurdity of which has been already ſhown, and is indeed 
univerſally confeſſed. If it be a mode or property, it 
mult preſuppoſe the exiſtence of its ſubject, as certainly 
and as evidently as it is a made or a property. It might 
perhaps d poſteriori infer the exiſtence of its ſubject, as 
effects may infer a cauſe ; but that it ſhould infer in 
the other way d priori is altogether as impoſſible as that 
a triangle ſhould be a /quare, or a globe a parallelogram. 298 

Doubtful, as it would ſeem, of the force of his firſt & ſecond 
argument, which even thoſe who pretend to be con. demonſtra- 
vinced by it acknowledge to be obſcure, the Doctor we * 
gives a ſecond, which we muſt confeſs appears to us to thor 
be ſtill more obſcure, and if poſſible leſs concluſive. 
« To ſuppoſe two or more diftin& beings exiſting of 
themſelves neceſſarily and independent of each other, im- 
plies (he ſays) this contradiction, that each of them be- 
ing independent from the other, they may either of 
them be ſuppoſed to exiſt alone; ſo that it will be no 
contradiction td ſuppoſe the other not to exiſt; and 
conſequently nher of them will be neceſſarily exiſting. 
Whatſoever therefore exiſts neceſſarily is the one ſim- 
ple eſſence of the ſelt-exiſtent Being; and whatſoever 
differs from that is not neceſſarily exiſting, becauſe in 
abſolute neceſlity there can be no difference or diverſity of 
exiſtence. | : | 

« Neceſſity is uſed here in two different ſenſes t, K I.aw's In- 
both as abſolute and relative. In the former, neither of br 
the two beings can exiſt without the other, i. e. with- 3 
out our ſuppoſing the other to exiſt alſo, ſince that is chap. 6. 
equally neceſſary. In the latter, either of them may 
exiſt alone, i. e. without the help of the other, or with- 
out the ſuppoſition of the other as requiſite to its own 

+: pot Up exiſtence, 
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Of the Be- exiſtence. The conſequence therefore that either of 
ing and At- them may exiſt alone, and ſo neither of them is neceſ- 
way of Cary, is à mere equivecation on neceſſity, uſing it both in 
— — an abſolute and relative ſenſe at the ſame time. But 
299 as this is a queſtion of the higheſt importance, and as 
examined the author was a man of great worth, we ſhall conſider 
er his argument upon the ſuppoſition that the word necęſſi- 
qual. mes ; 
ly incon- (y has from the beginning to the end of it the ſame in- 
cluſive, variable meaning. 155 
. It has been already obſerved, that there 
ſenſes in which that word can be applied to the exiſtence 
of any being; and whether it be here uſed in the one 
or the other of theſe ſenſes, the reaſoning, if reſolved 
into a ſyllogiſm, will appear to be inconcluſive. If the 
word be taken in that ſenſe of neceſſity which ariſes 
from the relation that dependent beings which we know 
to exiſt bear to ſome one independent Being, the argu- 
ment will ſtand thus: | 
From a known effect no more cauſes can be neceſſa- 
rily inferred than what are ſufficient to account for 
that effect: but 1 
One ſelf-exiſtent and independent Being is ſufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of nature; there - 
fore, from the phenomena, &c. 


No more than one ſuch Being can be neceſſarily infer- 


red to exilt. 


are only two 


Y. 8 1 0 8 


as well as to ene? 


its concluſion is directly contrary to the propoſition 
which the Doctor deduces from the ſame notion of ne- 
ceſſity. „ | 
If neceſſity, conſidered as a formal cauſe or ground 
of exiſtence, be in one inſtance_of its cauſality the 
formal cauſe or ground of exiſtence to many 
things of the ſame kind, it may likewiſe in ever 
other inſtance of its cauſality, be the formal cauſe 
A ground of exiſtence to many things of the ſame 
kind. 13 | 471 14 
But ſuch neceſſity, in that inſtance of its cauſality 
here it is the formal cauſe or ground of exiſtence 
to the unalterable proportion between two and 
four, is the formal cauſe or ground of exiſtence to 
many proportions of the ſame kind. 
Therefore, the ſame neceſſity in that other inſtance 
of its cauſality, where it is ſaid to be the formal 
_ cauſe or ground of exiſtence to one independent 
being, undoubtedly may be the formal cauſe or 


| $i of exiſtence to many independent beings of 
e ſame kind. | 
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ſame kind, why may it not be the formal cauſe or ground Of the yy. | 
of exittence to as many independent beings of the ſame kind ing and at- 
e following ſyllogiſm, we appre- tribute: of 
hend, to be legitimate both in mode and figure, and God. 


Thus it appears, that neceſſity, in any ſenſe in which Needle, 
it can be properly affirmed of exiſtence, cannot be the a danger- 


But though no more than one independent being can 
foundation of any argument to prove the impoſſibility ous pris- 


in this ſenſe of the word neceſſarily exiſt, it by no means 
follows from this ſyllogiſm, that two or more ſuch be- 


ings may not poſſibly exiſt. It is, indeed, a plain con- 
tradiction to ſay, that two or more ſelf-exiſtent beings 
are in this ſenſe neceſſary ; but ſurely there is no contra- 
diction in ſaying, that two or twenty ſuch beings are 
Palfible. We could not, therefore, by this argument, 
convict a perſon of abſurdity, who ſhould affirm that 
two or more independent beings a#ually exiſt. We 
might, indeed, deny the exiſtence of them all but one, 
becauſe one is ſufficient to account for thoſe phenome- 
na, from which alone we know that any independent be- 
ing exiſts; but becauſe one of them might be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt alone, ſo that it would be no contradiction to 
ſuppoſe the other not to exiſt ; we know not how the 
Doctor came to affirm, in direct oppoſition to his own 
demonſtration, that not one of them would be neceſſari- 
ly exiſting. wo 
Neceſlity, as applied to exiſtence, in the other ſenſe 
of the word, ariſes, as we have ſeen, from the relation 
which the a&ualexiſtence of the being, of which it may 
be affirmed, has to the manner of that being's exiſtence. 
It is the ſame neceſſity, we are told “, with that which 
is the cauſe of the unalterable proportion between two 
and four; and it is conſidered as the formal cauſe or 


® Anſwer 
to the 
Sixth Let» 
ter, from 


of more than one ſelf-exiſtent being. It is indeed a prin- ciple. 


ciple from which we apprehend that no poſitive con- 
cluſion whatever can be deduced by reaſoning 2 priori. 
That neceſſity of exiſtence may be predicated of a be- 
ing which is independent and uncreated, is ſelf-evident; 
becauſe to the nature of ſuch a being exiſtence is efſen- 
tial. But whilſt that nature itſelf remains wholly incom- 
prebenſible by us, it is impoſſible that we ſhould diſco- 
ver, by our own unaſſiſted reaſon, whether it can be 
the nature of only one, or of more than one independent 
being. To argue from neceſſity, as if it were the cauſe 
or ground of exiſtence to ſuch a being, is certainly ab- 
ſurd, if it be not impious; for if that to which exiſt- 
ence is eſſential, does not exiſt without any cauſe effi- 
cient or formal, we ſhall be obliged to inquire after a 
cauſe or ground of this cauſe, and thus be involved in 
all the abſurdities and contradictions of an infinite ſe- 
ries. We have inſiſted the longer on this point, be- 
cauſe neceſſity, as the foundation of the argument d pri- 
ori, has ſometimes been employed to very bad purpo- 
ſes. Attempts have been made from the notion of ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence, to prove that the Supreme Being can- 
not be a free agent, and to ſet the firſt principles of the 
religion of nature at variance with thoſe 


which are re- 
Genile- ground of the exiſtence of an independent being. Were | 


man in it not for the ſtrange expreſſions formal cauſe and ground 
Glouceſter- of exiſtence, we ſhould have no objection to this account 
thire. of that neceſſity by which a being independent undoubt- 
edly exiſts: but this kind of neceſlity is a principle 
which will not ſupport the ſuperſtructure which the 

learned author labours to raiſe upon it. The ſame ne- 

ee;/ity which is the cauſe of the unalterable proportion 

betwen two and four, is likewiſe the cauſe of the unal- 

terable proportion between three and fix, between four 

and eight and between five and ten, &c. But if it can 

be the cauſe of fo many different proportions of the 


vealed in the ſcriptures. 30t 
But though we are firmly perſuaded that the di- The unity 

vine unity cannot be demonſtrated 2 priori, we are far of God. 

from thinking it incapable of any proof. On the con- highly Pro- 

trary, the common arguments d poſteriori drawn from bable. 

the order and harmony of the world, have always ſa- 

tisfied us, and in our opinion muſt ſatisfy every per- 

fon capable of proportioning his aſſent to evidence, 

that the Creator and Preſerver of ſuch a ſyſtem 

has but one <vill and one intelligence, and therefore is 

himſelf but one being. But proof is one thing ; and 

demon/lratian is, in the proper ſenſe of the word, ano- 
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part III. 
of the Fe- ther (o). And if we cannot arrive at abſolute certainty 
ing and At- concerning this important truth by the light of nature, 
tributes ot ye ought to be the more thankful for that revelation, 
| God which has put the unity of God paſt diſputes to all 
who believe the holy ſcriptures. | 
od omni- The being which is ſelf-exiſtent and independent 
potent, mult be alſo omnipotent. That ſuch a being has active 
power in ſome degree, is ſhown at the ſame time and 
by the ſame medium that we prove his exiſtence; 
and ſince he depends upon no cauſe for his exiſtence 
or his power, he cannot depend upon any for the ex- 
ertion of that power, and conſequently no limit, can be 
applied to it. Limitation is an ge of ſome ſuperior 
cauſe, which in the preſent inſtance there cannot be: 
conſequently to ſuppoſe limite where there can be no 
limiter, is to ſuppoſe an gd without a cauſe, For a 
being to be /imited or deficient in any reſpe& t, is 
to be dependent in that reſpe& on ſome other being 
which gave it juſt ſo much and no more ; conſequent- 
ly that being which in =o reſþe# depends upon any 
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capable of increaſe or diminution, and conſequently 
incapable of perfedion or abfolute infinity, limitation or 
defe# is indeed a neceſſary conſequence of exiſtence, 
and is only a negation of that perfection which is wholly 
incompatible with their nature; and therefore in theſe 
beings it requires no further. cauſe. But in a being 
naturally capable of perfection or abſolute infinity, all im- 
perfection or finitene/s, as it cannot flow from the nature 
of that being, ſeems to require ſome ground or reaſon ; 
which reaſon, as it is foreign from the being itſelf, muſt 
be the effect of ſome other external cauſe, and conſe. 
quently cannot have place in the fir/? cauſe. That the 
ſelf-exiſtent being is capab/e of perfection or abſolute 
infinity muſt be granted, becauſe he is manifeſtly the 
ſubje& of one infinite or perfect attribute, viz. eter- 
nity, or abſolute invariable exiſtence. In this reſpect 
his exiſtence has been ſhown to be perfect, and there- 
fore it may be perfect in every other reſpect alſo. Now 
that which is the ſubje& of one infinite attribute or 
perfection, muſt have all its attributes infinitely or in 
ee ſince to have any perfections in a finite 
imited manner, when the ſubject and theſe perfec- 


forementioned abſurdity of poſitive limitation without 
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other is in no reſþe# limited or deficient. In all beings 


tions are both capable of ftrift infinity, would be the 
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a cauſe. To ſuppoſe this eternal and independent Of the Be- 
being limited in or by irs own nature, is to ſuppoſe ſome ing and At. 
antecedent nature or lim ting quality ſuperior to that be- 9 * 
ing, to the exiſtence of which no thing no quality, is 
in any reſpe& antecedent or ſuperior. And to ſuppoſe 

that there is no ſuch thing as adive powoer in a being 

which is evidently the fountain of all power, is the 

groſſeſt of all abſurdities. The ſame method of rea- 

ſoning will prove knowledge and every other perfection 

to be infinite in the Deity, when once we have proved 

that perfection to belong to him at all; at leaſt it will 

ſhow, that to ſuppoſe it limited is unreaſonable, ſince 

we can find no manner of ground for limitation in any 


reſpe& ; and this is as far as we need go, or perhaps 


as natural light will lead us. 303 
Of the omnipotence of the ſupreme Being ſome omuipo- 
philoſophers, as well theiſts as atheiſts, have talked very tence can 
abſurdly. Hobbes ||, with a view to make this attribute do every 
appear impoſſible and ridiculous, affirms that God 6 which 
by his omnipotence or infinite power could turn a els A 
tree into a {ylogiſm.” And Des Cartes *, though cer- contradic- 
tainly no atheiſt, childifhly aſſerts, that all things what- tion. 
ever, even abſtra& truth and falſehood, do ſo depend || Leviath- 
upon the arbitrary will and power of God, as that if Hab. 3. c 
he had pleaſed © twice two ſhould not have been four, , en 
nor the three angles of a plain triangle equal to two raab EIN 
right ones.” But the true notion of Omnipotence, ſo tas, $ 6. 
far from implying a power to turn a tree into a ſyllo- 
giſm, or to make twice two not equal to four, implies 
only that the being poſſeſſed of it can actually perform 
whatever can be conceived by the moſt pei fect under- 
ſtanding; conception in this caſe being the meaſure of 
poſſibility. Now every thing may be con-eived by a 
mind ſufficiently enlarged which does not involve in 
it a direct contradiction ; but what we clearly diſcern 
to imply a contradiction, ſuch as that a thing may be 
and not be at the ſame inſtant, cannot be conceived by 
any intellect, or made to exiſt by any power. And 
thus has this attribute of the Divinity been always ſta- 
ted, not only by the wiſer Chriſtians, but alſo by moſt 
of the ancient philoſophers themſelves, who expreſsly 
admit that! nothing is exempted from the divine pow- 
er, but only to make that which hath been done to be 
undone.” (u) 5 

And here it may be aſked, Whether creation, in 

| | 4 G 2 the 


n 


own to agree. 


flratum ratione naturali nobis in via poſſibili.“ 


ſtrationum. Gerhard. Loc. Comm. Tom. I. p. 106. 


conveniat. Yof. de Idelatria, Lib. 1. c. 2. 


- (6) Jobn Gerhard and John Voſſius both cite Gabriel Biel as acknowledging the unity of God to be incapa- 
ble of rigid demonſtration; and with the ſentiments of that ſchoolman, thoſe two learned divines profeſs their 


Sed Biel (1. Sant. Diſt. 2. Q. 10. Art. z.), ſtatuit © quod tantum unum eſſe Deum, fit creditum et non- demon- 
Id nos ita interpretamur; etiamſi ex nature libro rationes non 
contemneuda pro unitate divine eſſentiæ aſſerenda erui poſſint, eas tamen ad ſidei 7>»po90p;w cordibus noſtris in- 

enerandam, non ſatis efficaces eſſe. Ergo mens prius confirmanda eſt ex verbo Dei, et illuſtribus teſtimoniis 
in quibus ſe Deus generi humano patefecit: Poſtea utiliter poteſt addi conſideratio philoſophicarum demon- 


Diſſentit Gabriel Biel, qui ante annos hoſce 140 Tubingenſi Gymnaſio prefuit. Is cenſet probabiles magis ra- 
tiones eſſe quam evidentes et certas,—Verum eſto ſane, ut ſolæ non ſint avodurrixe : At magnum us pondus ad- 
dit traditio vetus ; tum autem quod argumenta iſthæe, fi non prorſus aTo&:xT1u, ſaltem uſque adeo probab:/ia 
ſint, ut vue 7024942; patroni nihil ullius momenti adferre valeant ; cur pluſquam unum ſtatuere deum potius 


(u) ve os 94yercs ove wdigxerar peu perro let dio ayalu; Ayalor. 
M ovou yap avrou nas frog refer 
Aqunra Tot £77 al i Trrpaypirde 


Ariſt. ad Nichomach. lib. 6. cap. 3. 
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ing and At- within the compaſs of infinite power. All the an- 
co of cient philoſophers, who were uninlightened by the 
rays of divine revelation, held that it is not Þ ; ground- 

304 ing their opinion upon this maxim, Ex nihilo wibil jit. 
Creation But the maxim will ſupport no ſuch conclufion.—- 


LO to 'The ancients, or at leaſt the Peripatetic ſchool, with 
| COTE the metaphyſics of which we are beſt acquainted, con- 


+ See Mo- ſidered four kinds of cauſes, the efficient, the material, 
ſheim's Dif- the formal, and the final 5 and though they extended 
ſertation on the maxim to the firſt too, if not to all theſe cauſes, 
ny _—_ it is a ſelf-evident truth only when applied to the effice- 
Edlian on ent cauſe, Without the actual exertion of power, it 
8 is indeed moſt certain that nothing could be nas {an 
worth's In. into exiſtence; but it is ſo far froig being clear that 
tellectual pre-exiſtent matter, or, as Ariſtotle choſe to expreſs 
Syſtem, himſelf, a material cauſe, muſt be ſuppoſed for infinite 
= Power to operate upon, that, we think, every man 
may find complete evidence of the contrary in him- 
ſelf. That ſenſation, intelligence, conſciouſneſs, and 
volition, are not the refult of any modifications of fi- 
gure and motion, is a truth as evident as that conſci- 
ouſneſs is not ſwitt, nor volition ſquare. If then 
theſe be the powers or properties of a being diſtinct 
from matter, which we think capable of the com- 
pleteſt proof, every man who does not believe that 
his mind has exiſted and been conſcious from eter- 
nity, mult be convinced that the power of creation has 
been exerted in himſelf, If it be denied that there is any 
immaterial ſub/ance in man, ſtill it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, as matter is not eſſentially conſcious, and cannot 
be made ſo by any particular organization, there is ſome 
real thing or entity, call it what you pleaſe, which bas ei- 
ther exiſted and been conſcious from eternity, or been in 
time brought from non-entity into exiſtence by an exer- 
tion of infinite power. 

To this perhaps ſome one may object, that upon our 
own ſuppoſition of the inability of the human mind to 
exert its faculties but in anion with ſome material and 
organiſed ſyſtem, the mind of every man may have ex- 
iſted from eternity without being conſcious of its own 
exiſtence ; and that, therefore, we have in ourſelves no 
evidence of creation, but only of the union of two ſelt- 
exiſtent ſubſtances, which in their prior ſtate had been 
diſtinct and ſeparate from each other. But ſuch an ob- 
jection as this, we beg leave to reply, can ariſe from no- 
thing but miſapprehenſions of our hypotheſis, and of the 
reaſons by which we think it ſupported. We ſuppoſe, 
that to the exertion of the human faculties, a body of 


M E TN N X & I Gr yn 
Ot the Be- the proper ſenſe of the word (ſee CaxATios), be is to ſuppoſe them in ſome reſpects dependent on that Of the Be- 


intelligence, which ſeems not to accord with the ſelf. 
exiſtence. Whatever is ſelf-exiſtent and eternal muſt 
be independent; and if poſſeſſed of any power, cannot 
be conceived to have that power limited. We repeat, 
therefore, that every man has in himſelf ſufficient evi- 
dence that creation is poſſible; for if infinite power 
can create an immaterial and percipient being, it may 
ſurely be ſuppoſed capable of creating dead and unin- 
telligent matter. . 

But the creation of the material ſyſtem may be 
ſhown to be in the higheſt degree probable by other 
arguments. The ſame reaſoning which proves the 


impoſſibility of an infinite ſeries and of eternal time, 
proves that the univerſe cannot have exiſted fram eter- 


nity in its preſent ſtate, But if it has not exiſted from 
eternity in its preſent ſtate, it belongs to the oppo- 
nents of creation to ſay what was its former. We 
talk indeed of chaos ; but ſuch language, when a Crea- 


tor is not admitted, is moſt unphiloſophical trifling. 


It appears from the moſt accurate inquiries that have 
been made into the ſubſtance and eſſence of body , 
that, the atoms of which each maſs is compoſed are 
held together by a foreign force, If by chaos be 
meant matter, when this force is ſuppoſed to be re- 
moved, we muſt beg leave to ſay, that of ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance we have neither idea nor notion, and cannot 
diſtinguiſh it from non-entity. The original atoms of 
matter, we believe indeed to require no other agency 


to keep each entire than that fiat by which it was cre- 


ated ; but ſtill, as thoſe atoms are conceived to be ſolid 
and extended, they muſt be capable of diviſion by in- 


finite power; and if that fiat or influence which makes 


them ſolid and extended were removed, they would 
loſe ſolidity and extenſion, and of courſe become no- 
thing. So far is it, therefore, from being true, that 
the creation of matter appears to be impoſſible, that 
we are compelled by every thing that we know of it to 
believe that matter cannot poſſibly be ſelt-exiſtent. 

« Becauſe it is undeniably certain, concerning our- 
ſelves (ſays Cudworth ), and all imperfe& beings, 
that none of theſe can create any new ſubſlance, men 
are apt to meaſure all things by their own ſcantling, 
and to ſuppoſe it univerſally impoſſible for any power 
whatever thus to create. But fince it is certain, that 
imperfe& beings can themſelves produce ſome things 
out of nothing pre-exiſting, as new cogitations, new 
local motion, and new modifications of things eorporeal, 
it is ſurely reaſonable to think that an abſolutely per- 


ſome kind or other may be neceſſary as an inſtrument, fect Being can do ſomething more, i. e. create new ſub- 


not merely for what we obſerve of the dependence of /tances, or give them their whole being. And it may 


perception and memory on the ſtate of the brain, but 
þecauſe we cannot conceive a Creator of infinite wil- 
dom and goodneſs to immerſe in ſyſtems of matter, 
minds to which he knows that ſuch ſyſtems muſt be al- 
ways ufeleſs and often hurtful. We believe therefore, 
that our ſouls and bodies were created and formed for 
each other ; but as our preſent adverſaries admit not of 
a Creator, we muſt aſk them, How their ſelf-exiſtent 
ſouls have been diſpoſed of from eternity, and by what 
power they have all in due ſucceſſion been united each 
to its proper body? as before the union they were 
not conſcious, they could not unite themſelves ; and 
to ſuppoſe them united by ſome ſuperior intelligence, 


well be thought as eaſy for God or an Omnipotent 
Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, F ous 


ou, AS it is for us to create a thought or to move a 
finger, or for the ſun to ſend out rays, or a candle 


light; or laſtly, for an opaque body to produce an 
image of itſelf in a glaſs or water, or to project a ſhar 
dow: all theſe imperfe& things being but the ener- 
gies, rays, images, Or ſhadows, of the Deity. For a 
ſubſtance to be made out of nothing by God, or a Be- 
ing injinetely perſe&, is not for it to be made out of no- 
thing in the impoſſible ſenſe, becauſe it comes from 
him who is al. Nor can it be ſaid to be impoſſible 
for any thing whatever to be made by that _ 
a 
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of the Be- hath not only infinitely greater perfection, but alſo infi- tain, that there have been feaver perſons on the earth Of the Be- 
ing and At- ngte active poser. It is indeed true, that infinite than there are now; that there is not a cultivated ing avdat- 
tributes ek power itſelf cannot do things in their own nature im- country in Europe which cculd not contain more peo- 1 * * 
guar poſſible ; and, therefore, thoſe who deny creation, ple than now inhabit it; that the comets move in very =. 
| ought to prove, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for a different directions from that of welt to eaſt; and that 
ſubſtance, though not for an accident or modification, to as, till very lately, we conceived only ſix primary pla- 
be brought from non-exiſtence into being. But no- nets in the ſyſtem, it is evidently pgſible that the ſy- 
thing is in itſelf impoſſible, which does not imply a ſtem might contain no more. Upon the ſuppoſition, 
contradiction : and though it be a contradiction for therefore, that the Supreme Being acts under a phy- 
a thing to be and not to be at the ſame time, there ſical neceſſity, the ſame things are poſſible and not 
is ſurely no contradiction in conceiving an imperfect poſſible at the ſame time, which is the groſſeſt of all 
being, which before was not, eee to be.” To abſurdities. It might have been objected with much 
call in queſtion che poſſibility of creation, becauſe we more plaufibility, that the firſt cavſe cannot poſſibly be 
have no adeguate conception how a thing can be brought free, becauſe he muſt needs do always what is beſt in 
into exiſtence, would be in the higheſt degree abſurd; the whole; but it will be ſeen by and by, that among 
for it may be doubted, whether we have adequate con- different created ſyſtems, there is no reaſon for ſup- 
ceptions of any thing except our own ideas and their poſing any one abſolutely 3%. 460 
zog various relations (1). | But though this Being is free, and as ſuch the au- himfelf 
God a free The Being, which is ſelf-exiſtent, omnipotent, and thor of change in other beings, yet he muſt himſelf be unchange- 
agent; but omniſcient, is not a on; ag but a free agent; for ac- unchangeable; for all changes have a beginning, and able. 
tive powver implies freedom, and infinite power infinite conſequently are the effects of ſome prior cauſes. But 
freedom. What, therefore, hath no bounds ſet to its there can be nothing prior to the exiſtence of this Be- 
power, what can have no oppoſition made to its will, ing, as he is eternal; neither any cauſe of it, as he is 
nor reſtraint laid on its actions, muſt both will and independent; nor conſequently any change in it, except 
act freely. If the ſupreme cauſe were not a be- we could ſuppoſe him to change himſelf, which is the 
ing endowed with liberty and choice, but a mere ne- ſame abſurdity as to produce himſelf, i. e. to be at the 
ceſſary agent, then would it follow, as Dr Clarke well ame time both effe& and cauſe. | 
obſerves , that nothing which is not, could pofibly 
have been ; and that nothing which is, could poſſibly 
not have been; and that no mode or circumſtance of 
the exiſtence of any thing could pgſibly have been in 
any reſpe&t otherwiſe than it now actually is. All 
which being evidently moſt falſe and abſurd ; it fol- 
lows, on the contrary, that the ſupreme cauſe is not a 


—_ 
Omniſcience, as well as ſome of the foregoing at- Omniſti- 
tributes of the Supreme Being, may perhaps be more ence, &c. 
eaſily deduced thus 5. We find in ourſelves ſuch qua- => mn 
lities as thought and intelligence, power and freedom, &c. cho , 2 
for which we have the evidence of conſciouſneſs as 5 Notes to 
much as for our own exiſtence. Indeed, it is only King on 


by our conſciouſneſs of theſe that our exiſtence is Evil. 


+ Demon- 
{ration of 
the Being 
and Attri- 
butes of 
Gud, 


mere neceſſary agent, but a Being endued with liberty 
and choice.“ 


+ Cooper's To this reaſoning it has been lately replied 1, that 


Tracts. 


“Clarke muſt have known, that all thoſe who con- 


tend againſt the free agency of the Deity, do of courſe 


acknowledge, that nothing could have happened, or. | 
does happen, or will happen, but what actually has quires a cauſe. - Now this cauſe, as it muſt be ſuperior 


happened, or doth happen, or will happen; and that 
it is moſt falſe and abſurd to deny it.” It is, there- 
fore, according to the neceſſarians, abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, that at preſent there could exiſt upon this earth 
more or fewer perſons than are now actually alive; 


that the earth could move in any other direction than 


from weſt to eaſt; or that there could be more or 


known to ourſelves. We know likewiſe that theſe are 
perfection, and that to have them is better than to be 
without them. We find alſo that they have not been 
in us from eternity. They muſt, therefore, have had 


a beginning, and conſequently ſome cauſe for the very 


ſame reaſon that a being beginning to exiſt in time re- 


to its. ect, muſt have thoſe perfections in a ſuperior de- 


gree; and if it be the firſt cauſe, it mult have them 


in an infinite or unlimited degree, ſince bounds, or limita- 
tion without a limiter, would as we have already ſhown, 
be an efe# without a cauſe. 


It is indeed obvious, that the omniſcience of the Su- 
preme Being is implied in his very exiſtence. © For 


fewer planets in the ſolar ſyſtem. Yet is it moſt cer- all things being not only preſent to him, but alſo en- 


tirely 


— 


— —ũ— 


(1) © Ridicula foret et inepta ejus temeritas, qui corporum ideo creationem ſibi duceret negandum eſſe, 
quod ejus creationis clarum et perſpicuum notionem effingere cogitatione nobis haud licet. Infinita enim eſt re- 
rum copia, quarum perſpicuis et apertis caremus notionibus. Et ſi omnia ay nga continuo nobis eſſent, 


quorum confuſam tantam et imperfectam conſequi poſſumus notionem, omnia fere nobis eſſent neganda ex- 


ceptis relationibus, quos inter notiones quaſdam abſtractas eſſe intelligimus. Quis interiorem ſibi naturam 


rerum, tam corporum, quam ſpirituum, cognitam eſſe dixerit? Et eſſe tamen has naturas, omni plane du- 


bitatione vacat. Quis quemadmodum altera harum naturam agat in alteram, ſeſe ſcire, affirmet? Quis 
cauſas ſibi patere, propter quas hi vel illi effectus, quos videmus quotidie contingere, a certis veniant corpo- 
ribus, jure glorietur? Nec tamen quiſquam eſt, qui vel illam anime in corpus operationem, vel hos effectus 


in dubium revocare auſit. Teneamus igitur ea, quæ certo novimus, nec idcirco nos ab illis dimoveri patia- 


mur, quod multa rurſus ſunt, quorum naturam ignoramus; contra multa nos fugere et cognitionem noſtram 


ſuperare, æquo et tranquillo feramus animo. Joannis Clerici contra eos gui negant, ex nibilo ulla ratione eri poſſe 


aliquid, obſer vationes; in Męſbeimii edit. Intellec. Syſt. 
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Of the De · tirely depending upon him, and having received both their 
ing and At- zeing itſelf and all their powers and faculties from him, it 
tributas af ig manifeſt that as he knows all things that are, and pe- 
— netrates every part of their ſubſtance with his all-ſee- 
ing eye, ſo muſt he likewiſe know all poſſibilities of 

things, that is, all effects that can be. For, being 

alone ſelf-exiſtent, and having alone given to all things 

all the powers and faculties with which they are en- 

Uued, it is evident that he muſt of neceſſity know 
perfectly what all and each of theſe powers and facul- 

ties, which are derived wholly from himſelf, can poſlibly 
produce. And l at one boundleſs view, or more 

properly in his own ideas, all the poſſible compoſitions 

and diviſions, variations and changes, circumſtances 

and dependencies of things, all their poſſible relations 

one to another, and their diſpoſitions or fitneſſes to 

certain and reſpective ends, he muſt without poſſibili- 

ty of error know exactly what is beſt and propereſt 

in every one of the numberleſs poſſible caſes, or me- 

thods of diſpoſing things; and underſtand perfectly 

how to order and direct the reſpective means to bring 

about what he ſo knows to be in its kind, or on the 

whole, the beſt and fitteſt in the end. This is what 

+ Clarke's is meant by infinite wiſdom, or omniſcience ;“ and 
Demon- jt has been readily admitted by every man who has 


_ tion, believed in the exiſtence of a God as the creator and 
308 preſerver of all things. 
Ged fore- Doubts, however, have been entertained by theiſts, 


knows the and pious theiſts, whether omniſcience itſelf can cer- 


actions of tainly foreknow what are called contingent events, ſuch 
free agents. a 
as the actions of free agents; and ſome few there are 


profeſling to be even Chriſtians, who have boldly pro- 


nounced ſuch knowledge to be impoſſible. That we have 
no adequate notion how events, which are called contin- 
gent, can be certainly foreknown, mult indeed be grant- 
ed; but we are not, therefore, authoriſed to ſay that ſuch 
knowledge is impoſlible, unleſs it can be clearly ſhown 
to imply a contradiction. They who ſuppoſe that it 
implies a contradiction, muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe, that, 
where there is not a chain of neceſſary cauſes, there 
can be no certainty of any future event; but this is 
evidently a miſtake. ** For let us ſuppoſe that there 
is in man a power of beginning motion, and of actin 
with what has of late been called philoſophical freedom ; 
and let us ſuppoſe farther that the actions of ſuch a 
man cannot poſſibly be foreknown ; will there not yet 
be in the nature of things, notwithſtanding this ſup- 
poſition, the ſame -rertainty of event in every one of the 
man's actions, as if they were ever ſo fatal and neceſ- 
ſary ? For inſtance, ſuppoſe the man, by an internal 
principle of motion, and an abſolute freedom of mind, 
to do ſome particular action to- day, and ſuppoſe it 
was not poſlible that this action ſhould have been fore- 
ſeen yeſterday, was there not nevertheleſs the ſame 
certainty of event as if it had been foreſeen, and abſo- 
lately neceſſary ? That is, would it not have been as 
certain a truth yeſterday, and from eternity, that this 
action was in event to be performed to-day, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuppoſed freedom, as it is now a certain and 
infallible truth that it is performed ? Mere certainty of 
event, therefore, does not in any meaſure imply neceſ- 
+ Clarke's /ity f.“ And ſurely it implies no contradiction to 


Demon- ſuppoſe, that every future event which in the nature 
2 of things is now certain, may now be certainly known 
Co 


by that intelligence which is omniſcient. 'The manner 


MET APHUYTS IE 


how God can foreknow future events, without a chain 
of neceſſary cauſes, it is indeed impoſſible for us to ex- 
plain: yet ſome ſort of general notion of it we may con- 
ceive. For, as a man who has no influence over an- 
other perſon's actions, can yet often perceive before- 
hand what that other will do ; and a wiſer and more 
experienced man, with {till greater probability will fore- 
ſee what another, with whoſe diſpoſition he is perfect- 
ly acquainted, will in certain circumſtances do; and 


Part Ill. 


Of the be. 
ing and 4t. 
tributesof 


an angel, with ſtill Lf degrees of error, may have a 


further proſpect into mens future actions: ſo it is 
very reaſonable to conceive, that God, without in- 
fluencing mens wills by his power, or ſubje ing them 
to a chain of neceſſary cauſes, cannot but have a know- 
ledge of future free events, as much more certain than 
men or angels can poſſibly have, as the perſection of his 
nature is greater than that of theirs. The diſtin manner 
how he toreſees theſe things we cannot, indeed, ex- 
plain ; but neither can we explain the manner of num- 
berleſs other things, of the reality of which, however, 
no man entertains a doubt .“ We muſt therefore 
admit, ſo long as we perceive no contradiction in it, 
that God always knows all the free actions of men, and 
all other beings endued with liberty ; otherwiſe he 
would know many things now. of which he was once 
ignorant, and conſequently his omniſcience would re- 
ceive addition from events, which has been already 
ſhown to be contrary to the true notion of infinity,— 
In a being incapable of change, knowledge has no- 
thing to do with before or after. To every purpoſe of 
knowledge and power, all things are to him equally 
preſent. He knows perfectly every thing that is, and 
what to us is future he knows in the very ſame manner 
as he knows what to us is preſent. 5 

Thus have we demonſtrated the neceſſary exiſtence 
of a being who is eternal, independent, unchangeable, om- 
nipotent, free in his ations, and omniſcient ; and this is 
the being whom we worſhip as Gop. Eternity, inde- 
pendence, immutability, omnipotence, liberty, and omniſcience, 
which ſeem to be all the natural attributes which we 


can diſcover in the divine nature, as they are conceiv- 


ed to be differently combined, made us ſpeak of him 


g in different terms. His enjoying in an abſolute man- 


ner every conceivable power or perfection, makes us 
call him a Being finitely per fed. His being capable 
of no want, detect or unhappineſs of any Lind, de- 
notes him to be all-ſufficient in himſelf ; and the unlimit- 
ed exerciſe of his knowledge and power, demonſtrates 
him to be omnipreſent, That ſuch a Being muſt be in- 
comprehenſible by us, and by every creature, is a 
truth ſelf-evident ; and yet in all ages men of the beſt 
intentions have been vainly attempting this impoſſibi- 


+ Clarke's 

Demon- 

ſtration, 
e. 
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God infi- 
nitely per- 
feR, all- 
ſufficient, 


and omni- 


preſeut. 


lity. The manner of his omniſcience, for inſtance, 


has been the ſubject of much diſputation among thoſe 


who ought to have reflected that they knew not how 


their own minds were preſent to their own bodies.— 
The celebrated Dr Clarke and his adherents, who 
conſidered ſpace as the ſine qua non of all other things, 
inſiſted, that God muſt be infinitely extended; and that, 
as wherever his ſubſtance is, there his attributes muſt 
be, it is thus that his knowledge and power are pre- 
ſent with every creature. | 
der inſuperable difficulties, | 
For “ if the Divine ſubſtance be infinitely extend- 
ed, then will there be part of it in this place and part 
. . * 3 M 


But this notion labours un- 
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of the Be- in that. It muſt be commenſurate with all particular 

ing and beings, ſo that ſome will occupy more and ſome leſs of 

Attributes its dimenſions. By this account it will be very proper 

of God. and philoſophical to ſay, that God is not in heaven, but 
only a part of him; and that an elephant or a mountain, 
319 a cuba or a wicked giant, have more of the eſſence or 

1 preſence of God with them than the holieft or be/f man in 

Divine the world, unleſs he be of equal fize : all which, as has 

onnipre- been well obſerved 4, are at leaſt harſh and grating EX= 

ſence in- preſſions. As the attributes of the Divine Being muſt 
ave be conſidered in the fame manner with his ſubſtance, 

2 we ſhall likewiſe, upon this notion of omnipreſence, 

Efy3, aud have a part of his knowledge and power in this place, 

Law's in- and a part of them in that; and of theſe parts the one 

quiry into myſt be greater or leſs than the other according to the 

_ dimenſions of the place with which it is commenſurate ; 

1 and which is a ſuppoſition that appears to us harſher, if poſ- 

Inmenfity, ſible, than even the former. LOND. 

K. Should it be ſaid that the Divine attributes are 
not to be conſidered as having parts (though we ſee 
not how they can be conſidered otherwiſe than as their 
ſubje&), they muſt then exiſt completely in every point 
of this immenſe expanſion. Be it ſo; and what 
follows ? Why, every point of this infinitely expand- 
ed being will be omniſcient and omnipotent by itſelf; 
an inch of it will have as much wiſdom and power as 
a yard, a mile, or the whole; and, inſtead of one in- 
finite wiſdom and power, we ſhall have millions : For 

as theſe parts of the ſubſtance are conceived, diſtindiy, 
and one individual part is not another, ſo muſt the 
attributes be likxyiſe conceived, and the individual 
power and knowledge of one part be diſtin& from that 
of another.” And if fo, it follows, that one point of 
this expanded being has equal power and intelligence 
with the whole; ſo that the notion of extenſion be- 
ing necefſary to God's preſence with every creature, in- 
volves in it the moſt palpable contradiction. That 
God is at all times and in all places ſo preſent with 
every creature as to have an abſolute knowledge of 


and power over it, is indeed capable of the ſtricteſt 


demonſtration ; but we think it great preſumption to 
aſſign the particular mode of his preſence, eſpecially 
ſuch a one as is neither agreeable to the nature of an 
abſolutely perfect Being, nor in the leaſt neceſſary to 
the exerciſe of any one perfection which he can be 
proved to poſſeis. Philoſophers and divines have of- 
fered ſeveral names for the manner in which God is 
Preſent with his works; but we'chooſe rather to con- 


in the manner of every thing, about which no contro- Of the Be- 
verſy can or ought to be concerned.” ing and 
Tne moral attributes of God may be deduced from N 
his natural ones, and are immediate conſequences of .. 
them when exerciſed on other beings. They may be 311 
termed his ſecondary relative attributes, as they ſeem G29's mo- 
to be the perfection of his external ads rather than any 338 
new internal perfections. And though the exiſtence 1, de 
of any moral quality or action is not capable of ſtrict his natural 
demonſtration, becauſe every moral action or quality, as perfecti- 
ſuch, depends upon the evil! of the agent, which maſt 92% 
be abſolutely free; yet we bave as great aſſurance that 
there are moral qualities, in God, and that he will al- 
ways act according to theſe qualities, as the nature of 
the thing admits; and may be as well ſatisfied of it, 
as if it were capable of the moſt rigid demonſtration. 
This important point, however, cannot be ſo clearly 
or ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by abſtract reaſoning as by ta- 
king a ſcientific view of the works of creation, which 
evince the goodneſs, holineſs, and juſtice, of their 
Author, as well as his perfect wiſdom and infinite 
power. The conſideration, therefore, of the moral 
attributes of God, together with his providence, and 
the duties thence incumbent on man, is the proper 
buſineſs of other articles (ſee Rer:Gion, TutoLocy, 
and Morar Philoſophy.) | | : 
At preſent we thall only obſerve, that by reaſoning 5 es 
a priori from his exiſtence and his natural perfections, ought to be 
we muſt neceffarily infer that his actions are the reſult conceived, 
of unmixed benevolence. Every wiſe agent has ſome 5 
end in view in all his actions; it being the very eſſence 
of folly to act for no end: but there cannot be an end 
of action which is not either ſelfiſh or benevolent. 
Selfiſnneſs is the offspring of want and imperfection, 
and is therefore the ſource of moſt human actions; 
becauſe men are weak and imperfe& beings, capable 
of daily additions to their happineſs. When the thief 
plunders a houſe at midnight, when the highwayman 
robs a traveller on the road, and even when the aſl- 
ſaſſin murders the man who never injured him: it will 
be found that their actions ſpring not from an innate 
deſire to infſict miſery upon others, but from a pro- 
ſpect of reaping advantage to themſelves. The object 
of the thief and the robber is obvious: it is to gain 
money, which is the mean of procuring the comforts 
of life. Even the aſſaſſin has always the ſame ſelfiſh 
end in view: either he is bribed to commit the murder, 
or he fancies that his horrid deed will remove an ab- 


feſs, that the manner of his preſence is to us, and pro- ftacke from the way to his own happineſs. But they 


bably to every creature, wholly incomprehenſible. Nor 
need we be ſurpriſed or ſtaggered at this, when we 
reflect that the manner in which our own minds are 
preſent with our bodies is to us as incomprehenſible 
as the manner in which the ſupreme Mind is preſent 
with every thing in the univerſe. That our minds 
have a power over our limbs, we know by experience: 
but that they are not extended or ſubſtantially diffuſed 
through them, is certain ; becauſe men daily loſe arms 
and legs without loſing any part of their underſtand- 
ing, or feeling their energies of volition in the ſmalleſt 
Mr Jack- degree weakened. But we need purſue this ſubject 
lon's *xiſt- no farther. It has been confeſſed by one of the moſt 
ec and U ſtrenuous advocates þ for the extenſion of the Deity 


_ 05 and all minds, that “ there is an incomprehenſibleneſs 


are not vicious men only who act from ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tions: much of human wvirtue, when traced to its 
ſource, will be found to have its origin in the defire 
of happineſs. When a man gives his money to feed 
the hungry and to clothe the naked, he believes that 
he is acting agreeably to the will of Him to whom he 
and the poor ſtand in the ſame relation; and he looks 
for a future and eternal reward. By continuing the 
practice, he ſoon acquires the habit of benevolence 
after which, indeed, he looks. for no further reward, 
when performing particular actions, than the imme- 
diate pleaſure of doing good. This ſelfiſhneſs of man 
is the neceſſary conſequence of his progreſſive ſtate. 
But the Being who is independent, omnipotent, om- 
niſcient, and, in a word, poſſeſſed of every poſſible 


Per- 
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Of the Be- perfection, is incapable of progreſſion, or of having 
ing and At. any acceſſion whatever made to his happineſs. He is 
of ĩmmutable; and muſt of neceſſity have been as happy 
— . — from eternity, when exiſting alone, as aſter the crea- 
tion of ten thouſand worlds. When, therefore, he 
willed the exiſtence of other beings, he could have no- 
thing in vie w but to communicate ſome reſemblance of 
his own perfections and happineſs. That he had /ome 
end in view follows undeniably from his infinite wiſ- 
dom. That he could not have a %% end, follows 
with equal certainty from his own infinite perfections; 
and as there is no medium, in the actions of a wiſe Be- 
ing, between ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conclude, that the creation was the reſult of 
unmixed benevolence or perfect goodneſs. The other 
moral attributes of the Deity, his juſtice, mercy, and 
truth, ought therefore to be conſidered only as fo ma- 
ny different views of the ſame goodneſs in the Creator, 
and various ſources of happineſs to the creature. Theſe 
are always ſubordinate to and regulated by this one prin- 
cipal perfection and brighteſt ray of the Divinity. 
„Thus we conceive his zwftice to be exerted on any 
being no farther than his goodneſs neceſſarily requires, 
in order to make that being, or others, ſenſible of the 
ge to henious nature and pernicious effets of fin +, and thereby 
Evil to bring them to as great a degree of happineſs as 
their ſeveral natures are capable of. His holineſs hates 


and abhors all wickedneſs, only as the neceſſary conſe- 


quences are abſolute and unavoidable miſery ; and his 
veracity or faithfulneſs ſeems to be concerned for truth, 
only becauſe it is connected with, and productive of 
the happineſs of all rational beings ; to provide the 
propereſt means for attaining which great end is the 
exerciſe of his wi/dom.” Such is the view of God's 
moral attributes, which the abſtract contemplation of 
his natural perfeRions neceſſarily gives; and whether 
this way of conceiving them be not attended with leſs 
difficulty than the common manner of treating them 
under the notion of two infinites diametrically oppoſite, 

313 muſt be leſt to the judgment of the reader. 
The origin But if the Creator and ſupreme Governor of all 
. things be a Being, of infinite power, perfect wiſdom, 
and pure benevolence, how came evil into the works 
of creation? This is a queſtion which has employed 
the ſpeculative mind from the firſt dawning of philo- 
ſophy, and will continue to employ it till our facul- 
ties be enlarged in a future ſtate, when philoſophy 
| ſhall give place to more perſect knowledge. To theſe 
{ Johnſon's meditations, as has been well obſerved 4, humanity is 
Review of not equal. Volumes have been written on the ſnb- 
a free lu- ject; but we believe that the following extract from 
= 1 Dr Clarke contains all that can be advanced with cer- 


of Evil. tainty and all that is neceſſary to vindicate the ways of 
God to man. | 
[| Demon- © All that we call evil (ſays that able reaſoner ||), 


ſtration of is either an evil of imperfection, as the want of certain 
wr ras. faculties and excellencies which other creatures have; 
butes of Or natural evil, as pain, death, and the like; or moral 
God. evil, as all kinds of vice. The fir/{ of theſe is not pro- 
perly an evil: for every power, faculty, or perfec- 
tion, which any creature enjoys, being the free gift 
of God, which he was no more obliged to beſtow 
than he was to confer being or exiſtence itſelf, it is 
plain, that the want of any certain faculty, or perfec- 
tion, in any kind of creatures, which never belonged 
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creatures or of created ſyſtems. 


ad d, that as no created being can be ſelf-exiſtent and 
independent, imperfection is unavoidable in the cre- 
ation, ſo that the evil of defect (as it is moſt abſurdly 
called) muſt have been admitted, or nothing could 
ever have exiſted but God. The ſecond kind of evil, 
which we call natural evil, is either a. neceſſary conſe. 
quence of the former, as death to a creature on whoſe 
nature immortality was never conferred; and then it is 


Part III. 
to their nature, is no more an evil to them, than their Ot the he. 
never having been created or brought into being at all ing andy;. 
could properly be called an evil.” To this we may tributes of 


God. 


no more properly an evil than the former: Or elſe it is 


counterpoiſed in the whole with as great or greater 
good, as the afiitions and ſufferings of good men; and 
then allo it is properly no evil: Or elle it is a puni/h- 
ment ; and then it is a neceſſary couſequence of the 
third and laſt fort of evil, viz. moral evil. And this 


ariſes wholly from the abuſe of liberty, which God gave 


to his creatures for other purpoſes, and which it was 
reaſonable and fit to give them for the perfection and 
order of the whole creation: only they, contrary to 
God's intention and command, have abuſed what was 
neceſſary for the perfection of the whole, to the cor- 
ruption and depravation of themſelves. And thus have 
all ſorts of evils entered into the world without any 
diminution to the infinite goodneſs of its Creator and 
Governor.” | | 

But though evil could not be totally excluded from 
the univerſe, are we not authoriſed to infer, from the 
infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator, 
that the preſent ſyſtem is upon the whole the very beſt 
ſyſtem poſſible ? Undoubtedly we are, if of poſſible 
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Whether 


the preſent 
be the beſt 
ſyſtem poſ- 


ſiblee 


ſyſtems there can be a beſt ; but this is ſo far from be- 


ing evident, that we think it implies a contradiction. 
A belt of beings there is, viz. God, who is poſſeſſed 
of infinite perfections; but there cannot be a beſt of 


need only reflect, that wherever creation ſtops, it 
mult ſtop infinitely ſhort of infinity; and that how 
perfect ſoever we conceive any creature or ſyſtem of 
creatures to be, yet the diſtance between that and God 
is not leſſened, but continues infinite. Hence it fol- 


To prove this, we 


lows, that the nature of God and his omnipotence is 


ſuch, that whatever number of creatures he has made, 
he may ſtill add to that number, and that however 
good or perfect the ſyſtem may be on the whole, he 
might ſtill make others equally good and perſect. 


The diſpute, whether a being of infinite power, onen of 
wiſdom, and benevolence, muſt be ſuppoſed to have that que- 


created the be/? poſſible ſyſtem, and the embarraſſment of tion. 


men's underſtandings about it, ſeem to have ariſen 
from their taking the words good, better, and bel, for 
abſolute qualities mherent in the nature of things, 
whereas in truth they are only relations ariſing from 
certain appetites. They have indeed a foundation, as 


all relations have, in ſomething abſolute, and denote 


the thing in which they are founded; but yet they them- 
ſelves imply nothing more than a relation of congruity 
between ſome appetite and its objects. This is evi- 
dent; becauſe the ſame object, when applied to an 
appetite to which it has a congruity, is good; and 
bad, when applied to an appetite to which it has no 
congruity. Thus, the earth and air to terreſtrial ani- 
mals. are good elements, and neceſſary to cheir preſer- 
vation: to thoſe animals the water is bad, which yet 

affords 
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abſolutely 
beſt. 


mus 


part III. 


No ſyſtem 


and the ſureſt means of ſatisfying them all, and ſecu- 
ring its own permanent happineſs. And though the 


ſubſtance of creatures is chiefly to be regarded as con- 


tributing to their perfection, yet we have no way of 
ne the perfection of different ſubſtances but by 
their qualities, i. e. by their appetites by which they 


are ſenſible of good and evil, and by their powers to 


procure thoſe Objects from which they receive that 
ſenſe of things which makes them happy. 
It is plain, therefore, that whatever ſyſtem we ſup- 


t es. 
of the Ve- affords the beſt receptacle to fiſhes. Good, therefore, either phyſical or moral, that God ſhould create the Of the he- 


| ;ingand At- being relative to appetite, that muſt be reckoned the one rather than the other; becauſe nothing could ing and at- 
tributes of beſt creature by us which has the ſtrongeſt appetites, make the one better, or to him more agreeable, than © ibutes of 


the other, but his own free choice. Either, there- 
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fore, God muſt be poſſeſſed of abſolute freedora, or, 317 
among a number of poſſibilities equally perſect, he could God not 


not have made a choice, and ſo nothing would ever hneccflitated 


3 N by hi 
have been created. It is not, then, as Leibnitz and . bs 


others argue, the natural and neceſſary goodneſs of create the 
ſome particular things, repreſented by the divine ideas, preſent in 
which determines God to prefer them to all others, if preference 
_ underſtood of his firſt act of producing them; but it: nag 
is his own free choice, which among many equal p'. 


poſe in nature, God might have made another equal tential goods, makes ſome things a#ual'y good, and de- 
to it; his infinite wiſdom and power being able to termines them into exiſtence. When theſe are once 


make other creatures equal in every reſpect to any ſuppoſed to exiſt, every thing or action becomes good 
that we know or can conceive, and to give them equal which tends to their happineſs and preſervation; and 


or ſtronger appetites, and as certain or more certain to ſuppoſe their all- perfect Author to have any other 
ways of ſatisfying them. We ſee in many caſes, that end in view than their preſervation and happineſs, is 
very different means will anſwer the ſame end. A cer- the ſame abſurdity as to ſuppoſe that knowledge may 
tain number of regular pyramids will fill a ſpace; and produce ignorance; power, weakneſs; or wiſdom 
yet irregular ones will do it as well, if what we take folly. 


from the one - be added to another; and the ſame We have now finiſhed what we propoſed under the 
thing may be done by bodies of the moſt irregular and article Metaphyſics. It has ſwelled in our hands to 


different figures in the ſame manner: and therefore a large extent; and yet it can be conſidered as little 
we may very well conceive, that the anſwering of ap- more than an introduction to that ſcience, which com- 


petites, which is all the natural good that is in the world, prehends within its wide. graſp every thing exiſting. 


may as well be obtained in another ſyſtem as in this; The reader who wiſhes to purſue theſe intereſting 
provided we ſuppoſe, that where the appetites of the ſpeculations, ſhould ſtudy diligently the authors whom 
ſentient beings are changed, the objects are alſo ſuit- we have conſulted, and to whom we have been careful 
ed to them, and an equal congruity among the parts to refer in the margin. Were we to make a ſelec- 


of the whole introduced. This is ſo eaſily conceived, tion, we ſhould without heſitation recommend Ariſtotle 


that in an indefinite number of poſſible worlds, we do and Plato among the ancients; and Cudworth, Locke, 
not ſee why it may not be done in numberleſs ways by Hartley, and Reid, among the moderns. Theſe phi- 


Metaitafio, 


infinite power and wiſdom. | | 

If then it be plain, that there might have been many 
other worlds, or even bat one, equal to this in all 
reſpects as to goodneſs, there could be no neceſſity, 
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Metaplal- METAPLASMUS, in mar, a tranſmutation 


or change made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or 
altering a ſyllable or letter thereof. 
METAPONTUM, or MeTarontivm, (anc. 


geog.), a town of Lucania, on the Sinus Tarentinus, 


to the welt of Tarentum ; built by the Pylians, who 


returned from Troy, (Mela.) Where Pythagoras is 
ſaid to have taught in the time of Servius Tullius, 
(Livy). Metapontini, the people; who pretended 
to ſhow, in a temple of Minerva, the tools with which 
Epeus built the wooden horſe, (Juſtin). Now a tow- 
er, called Torre di Mare, in the Baſilicata of Naples, 
(Baudrand.) 5 | 

METASTASIO (“' abbe Pierre Bonaventure), 
v/hoſe real name was Taha was born at Aſſiſe, on 
January 3d, 1698. His talent for poetry was firſt un- 
folded by the reading of Taſſo; and he began to com- 
poſe verſes at ten years of age. A prodigy of this 
nature (ſays Metaſtaſio) made ſuch an impreſſion on 


my maſter, the celebrated Gravina, that. he thence- 
Vor. I. . NE: 


loſophers, indeed, on many points, differ exceedingly 


from one another; but he who wiſhes not to adopt | 


opinions at random, ſhould know what can be ſaid on 
both ſides of every queſtion. | | 


Py, f 
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forth conſidered me as a plant worthy of being culti · Metaſtaſio, 
vated by his own hands.” Metaſtaſio was only four- W 
teen years of age when he compoſed his tragedy en- 
titled / Giuſtino; in which he appears too cloſe and 
ſcrupulous an imitator of the Grecian drama. Our 
young poet unfortunately loſt his patron in 1717 ; 
who fert him his heir, as being a young man of the 
moſt promiſing abilities.” Metaſtaſio, at the age of 
nineteen, being, in conſequence of this inheritance, 
ſuperior to thoſe wants which repreſs the exertions of 
genius, and to which men of abilities are too often 
ſubject, gave full ſcope to his inclination for poetry. 
He began his dramatic career with the Didonne Aban- 
donnata, which was atted at Naples in 1724; the mu- 
ſic was compoſed by Sarro. He ſoon acquired ſuch 
celebrity, that in 1729 he was invited to Vienna by 
the emperor Charles VI.; who appointed him impe- 
rial poet, and granted him a penſion of 4000 florins. 
From that time ſome of his works were preſented at 
every court. feſtival; and notwithſtanding the extreme 
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ters are noble and well ſupported; his plots: are er. Nie aſs, 
cellently conducted, and happily unravelled; © There 1 a 
are ſcenes. (ſays: Voltaire) worthy' of Corneille when Metatarſus 
he does: not declaim, and of Racine when le is not 


* 
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Metaſtaſio. magnificence of theſe entertainments, they ſnould now 
2 be forgotten were it not for the verſes which he compo- 
ſed upon the occaſion. The courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid vied with each other in the preſents which they 


conferred upon him. From Maria Thereſa he-recei- 


ved a ſnuff.box and a port-folio ſet with diamonds, 


and a golden eandleſtick with a ſereen. Ferdinand 
VI. king of Spain, informed of the great merit of 
Metaſtaſio by Farinelli, of whom he was a paſſionate 
admirer, ſent him a preſent of a caſket- mounted with 
gold, and furniſhed with: the different implements of 
— This favourite of kings and of the muſes 
was of a cheerful temper, and'was exceedingly tempe- 


rate: to this he was probably indebted: for the unin- 


terrupted health which he enjoyed, and! for the entire 
poſſeilicn of his ſenſes and faculties to the moſt advanced 
period of old:age. He took his meals, aroſe, and went 
to bed, always at ſtated hours. This exaQneſs and 
order were ſcrupulouſly obſerved even in the moſt tri - 
fling actions of his life. He uſed to ſay in jeſt, that 
he dreaded hell for no other reaſon but beeauſe it 
was a place «bi nullus orde, ſed ſempit:rnus horror” in- 
habitat. He had even his ſtated Hours for making 
verſes; to which he ſerupulouſſy adheredz without 
waiting for the moment of poetical enthuſiaſm. He 
was equally regular in the duties of the Chriſtiun as in 
the labours of the ſcholar. His behaviour was that of 
à true philoſopher: his ambition extended no farther 
than the attainment of literary fame; and he deſpiſed 
every civil mark of diſtinction. When Charles VI. of- 
fered him the titles of Count or of Baron, whichiadd no 
real worth or dignity to the poſſeſſor, but frequently 
make him appear in a more ridiculous light, he in- 
ſtantly begged the favour that he would allow him ſtill 
to continue Metaftaſfo. - The empreſs Maria Thereſa 
afterwards wiſhed to beſtow upon him the {ſmall croſs 
of St Stephen; but he excuſed himſelf on aecount of 
his age, which would prevent him from aſſiſting at the 
feſtivals of the order. He was attacked by a * on 
the 2d of April 1782; and he died on the 12th of 
the ſame month, at the age of 84. Before his death 

he received the ſacrament according to the form of the 
Romiſh church; and Pius VI. who was then at Vienna, 
ſent him his apoſtolieal benediction in artitulb mortis. 
He left about 1 50, ooo florins. He compeſed a great 
number of tragic operas, and ſeveral fmall dramatic 
pieces which have been ſet to muſic. We have dif- 
ferent editions of them in 4to,” 8vo, and 12mo; and 


M. Richelet has publiſhed a tranſlation of them into 


French, in 12 vols, {mall 12mo. Res 

The greateſt part of Metaſtafio's writings will con- 
ſer immortality on their author. His dialogue is na- 
tural, ſimple, and eaſy; his ſtyle is always pure and 
elegant, and ſometimes ſublime and pathetic, His 
ſubjects are noble, intereſting, and excellently adapt- 
ed for repreſentation. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the reſources of his art, and has ſubjedted the 
opera to rules. He ſtripped it of its machinery, 
and of the marvellons, which was fitted to ex- 
cite the gaze of aſtoniſhment, but which gave no in- 
ſtruction to the underſtanding, and made no impreſ- 
fion on the heart. His deſcriptions are copied from 


nature; the ſituations of his characters never fail to 
raiſe an intereſt in the reader, and often excite the 
tear of pity. Eis fables are celebrated; his charac- 
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feeble,” His operas, in point of the pathetic, may 
be compared: with our fineſt tragedies .; and may be 
read with great pleaſure, independent of che charms: 
of the muſio. We muſt not, however, expect to find 
in Metaſtaſio that exact rogularity, and that fertile 
ſimplicity, which: conſtitutes the excellence of ſome 
of our tragic poets: But though he ſometimes tranſ- 
graſſes the unities of time and place, he always pre- 
erves the unity of intereſt. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe advantages, ſome eritics will not allow him the 
merit of invention, which is the firſt' qualification of 


a pet. They conſider him only as a ſucceſsful imita- 


tor of the French tragic writers,. from hom a great 
part of his beauties are borrowed, and place him at 
the: head of the ſineſt wits of Italy, but deny that he 
poſſeſſed genius. He was a fond admirer of the an- 
cients;- and this admiration, increaſing with the ſoli- 
dity of his underſtanding, continued to the laſt period 
of his life. He recommended reading them, as he 


kimſelf had done, in a chronological order. His me- 


mory was excellent, and continued unimpaired even in 
old: age. Horace: was his favourite author, and he 
could: repeat almoſt the whole of him. Metaſtaſio, 


who, as we have obſerved, was the pupil of the cele- 


brated Gravina, added a gentleneſs of character pecu- 
liar” to himſelf to the accuracy of thinking and great 
erudition of his maſter. His abilities and fame were 
reſpected by the critics in general; and whereas the 
life of moſt men of letters is one continued warfare, 
his days happily glided away in tranquillity and peace. 

The circumſtance which occaſioned the change of his 
name is thus related in a late anecdote :; * Grayina's 
barber, who, like moſt of his profeſſion, was a great 
talker, one day informed him, that in the Place de la 
Valicella, where he had his ſhop, a young boy came 
every evening, and ſung extempore verſes of his own 
compoſition, ſo harmonious and elegant that all the 
paſſengers ſtopped to liſten to them. Gravina, upon 
this information, added. one to the number of the 
young poet's audience, and found the verſes ſo ſupe- 
rior to the idea which he had formed of them from 
the account of the barber, and ſo much above the ca- 
pacity of a child of ten or eleven years of age, that 
he inſtantly determined to undertake the cultivation of 
ſo promiſing a plant. His firſt care was to put the 
young Trapaſſi (which was the boy's name) to ſchool ; 
but apprehending that the ordinary methods of edu- 
cation might check the progreſs of ſo uncommon ta- 
lents, he took him home to his own houſe, and chan - 
ged his name into Metaſtaſio, which ſignifies the ſame 
thing in Greek. In ſhort, by a plan of education and 
by inſtruction ſuited to his genius, Gravina laid the 
foundation of that reputation which he predicted, and 


which Metaſtaſio now enjoys.” Vier des Honmes II- 


laſtres d' Italie, Tom. I. p. 187. | 
METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpoſition or 
ſettlement of ſome humour or diſeaſe in ſome other 
part; and ſometimes it ſignifies ſuch an alteration of a 
diſeaſe as is ſucceeded by a ſolution. mn 
METATARSUS 3 beyond, and wvanroe the 
zarſus ), in anatomy, that part of the human ſkeleton 


| containing 


Y | | 
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Mctatheſis, containg the midldle of the foot. Sce AnaTomr, together by his induſtry. The ſecond daughter in- Metslin. 


Metelin. no 70. herits nothing, and is condemed to perpe nal cli: 


w—— METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies of the bacy. She is ſtyled a caligria, which ſignifies pro- 


metaplaſmus; being a figure whereby the letters or 
ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of 
their uſual fituations, as prſtris for priftis, Lybia for 
Libya, &c. ER | | | | 
This word is, by phyſicians, uſed with reſpect to 
morbific cauſes, which, when they cannot be evacua- 
ted, are removed to places where they are leſs injurious. 
METELIN, the modern name of the Iſland of Leſ- 
bos. See Lesn0s and MirvrIEXxE. | | 
In the Iriſh Philoſophical Tranſactions for 198g 
we have a deſcription of -this iſland by the earl of 
Charlemont, in which he ſpeaks in Raptures of its 
beauties. © The mountains, whoſe rugged tops ex- 
hibit a pleaſing interſperſion of rocks and fine groves, 
have their green ſides, for many miles along the coaſt, 
covered with olives, whoſe lefs agreeable verdure is 
corrected, embelliſhed, and brightened by a lively mix- 
ture of bays and laurels aſpiring to the height of 
foreſt trees, of myrtles and pomegranates, of ar- 
butes rich at onee in bloſſom and in berry, of mul- 
berries growing wild and laden with fruit, &. Win- 
ter is here unknown, the verdure is perpetual, and 
the frequency of evergreens gives to December the 
colour of June. The parching heat of ſummer is ne- 
ver felt; the thick ſhade of trees, and thouſands of 
eryſtal ſprings hich every where ariſe and form them- 
ſelves into unnumbered rivulets, joined to the refreſhing 
ſea-· breezes the conſtant corrective and companion of 
noon tide heat, qualify the burning air and render the 
year a never-ending May. Thehhouſes are conſtructed 
n ſuch a manner as to have the beſt view of theſe natu- 
ral beauties. Each is a ſquare tower neatly built of 
hewn flone, fo high as to overtop the trees, and to 
command a view of the ſea and neiglibouring iſlands. 
The lower ſtories are granaries and ſtorehonſes; and 
the habitable apartments are all at top, to which you 


aſeend by a ſtone ſtair, built for the moſt part on the 


outſide, and ſurrounding the tower; ſo that from the 
apartment the trees are overlooked, and the whole 

country is ſeen, while the habitations themſelves, which 
are very numerous, appearing above the groves, add 
life and variety to the enchanting proſpect, and give 
an air of human population to theſe woodlands, which 
might otherwiſe'be ſuppoſed the region of Dryads, of 
Naiads, and of Satyrs.“ 

The moſt remarkable thing however, in this iſland 
is a cuſtom by which the women have here openly 
uſurped thoſe rights of ſovereignty which in other 
countries are ſuppoſed to belong eſſentially to the men. 

„ Contrary (ſays his lordſhip) to the uſage of all 
other countries, the eldeſt daughter here inherits; and 


the ſons, like daughters every where elſe, are por- 


_ tioned off with fmall dowers, or, which is ſtill worſe, 
turned out penny leſs to ſeck their fortune. If a man 
has two daughters, che eldeſt at her marriage, is in- 
tieled to all her mother's polſeſſions, which are by far 
the greater part of the family eſtate, as the mother, 
keeping up her prerogative, never parts with the 
power over any portion of What ſhe has brought into 
the family, until ſhe is ſoreed into it by the marriage 
of her daughter; and the father alſo is compelled to 
ruin hanſel by adding hate ver he may have ſcraped 


of ever changing her condition. 


perly a religious woman or nun, and i in effect a 
menial ſervant to her ſiſter, being employed by 
her in any office ſhe may think fit to impoſe, fre- 
quently ſerving her as waiting-maid, as cook, and of- 
ten in employments ſtill more degrading. She wears 
a habit peculiar to her ſituation, which ſhe can never 
change; a ſort of monaſtic dreſs, coarſe, and of a dark 
brown. One advantage, however, ſhe enjoys over her 
ſiſter, that whereas the elder, before marriage, is ne- 
ver allowed to go abroad, or to. ſee any man, her neareſt 
relations only excepted, the calogria, except when 
employed in domeſtic tail, is in this reſpect at perfect 
liberty. But when che ſiſter is married, the ſituation 


of the poor calogria becomes deſperate indeed, and 
is rendered ſtill more humiliating by the compariſon 


between her condition and that of her happy miſtreſs. 
The married ſiſter enjoys every ſort of liberty; the 
whole family fortune is hers, and ſhe ſpends it as ſhe 
pleaſes; her huſband is. her obſequious ſervant, her fa- 
ther and mother are dependent upon her, ſhe dreſſes 


in a moſt magnificent manner, covered all over, ac- 


.cording ro the faſhion of the ifland, with pearls and 
with pieces of gold, which are commonly ſequins; 


thus continually carrying about her the enviable 


marks of affluence and ſuperiority, while the wretch- 
ed calogria follows her as a ſervant, arrayed in ſimple 
homeſpun brown, and without the moſt diſtant hope 
Such a diſparity 
may ſeem intolerable, but what will not cuſtom re- 


.concile? Neither are the misfortunes of the family yer 
at an end. The father and mother, with what little is 
left them, contrive by their induſtry to accumulate a 


ſecond little fortune; and this, if they ſhould have a 


third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon her 
marriage; and the fourth, if there ſhould be one, be- 
comes her calogria; and ſo on through all the daugh- 


ters alternately. Whenever the daughter is marriage 
able, ſhe can by cuſtom compel the father to procure 
her a huſband; and the mother, ſuch is the ;power of 
habit, is fooliſh enough to join her in teaſing him 
into an immediate compliance, though its conſequen- 


ces muſt be equally fatal and ruinous to both of them. 
From hence it happens, that nothing is more common 


than to ſee the old father and mother reduced to the 
utmoſt indigence, and even begging about the ſtreets, 
while their unnatural daughters are in affluence; and 
we ourſelves have frequently been ſhown the eldeſt 
daughter parading it through the town in the greateſt 
ſplendor, While her mother and ſiſter followed her as 


ſervants, and made a melancholy part of her attendant 


tram, 

« The ſons, as ſoon. as they are of an age to gain à 
livelihood, are turned out of the family, ſometimes with 
a ſmall preſent or portion, but more frequently with- 
out any thing to ſupport them; and thus reduced, 


they either endeavour to live by their labour, or, Which 


is more uſual, go on board ſome trading veſſel as ſai- 
lors, or as ſervants, remaining abroad till they have got 
together ſame competency, and then return home to 
marry and to be henpecked. Some ſew there are who, 
taking advantage of the Turkiſh law, break through 
this whimfical cuſtom, who marry their calogrias, and 
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are accounted men of a fingular and even criminal diſ- 
poſition, and are hated and deſpiſed as conformiſts to 
"Turkiſh manners, and deſerters of their native cuſtoms; 
{o that we may ſuppoſe they are few indeed who have 
the boldneſs to depart from the manners of their coun- 
try, to adopt the cuſtoms of their deteſted maſters, and 
to brave the contempt, the deriſion, and the hatred, 
of their neighbours and fellow-citizens. F : 
« Of all theſe extraordinary particulars I was in- 
formed by the French conſul, a man of ſenſe and of 
indiſputable veracity, who had reſided in this iſland 
for ſeveral years, and who ſolemnly affured me that 
every circumſtance was true: but indeed our own ob- 
{ervation left us without the leaſt room for doubt, and 
the ſingular appearance and deportment of the ladies 
fully evinced the truth of our friend's relation. In 
walking through the town, it is eaſy to perceive, from 
the whimſical manners of the female paſſengers, that 
the women, according to the vulgar phraſe, wear the 
treeches. They frequently ſtopped us in the ſtreets, 
examined our dreſs, interrogated us with a bold and 
manly air, laughed at our foreign garb and appearance; 
and ſhowed ſo little attention to that decent modeſty 
which 1s or ought to be the true characteriſtic of the 
ſiex, that there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe they would, 
in ſpite of their haughtineſs, be the kindeſt ladies up- 
on earth, if they were not ſtrictly watched by the 
Turks, who are here very numerous, and would be 
ready to puniſh any tranſgreſſion of their ungallant 
laws with arbitrary fines. But nature and native man- 
ners will often baffle the efforts even of tyranny. In 
all their cuſtoms theſe manly ladies ſeem to have 
changed ſexes with the men. 
ſtride, the man ſits fideways upon the horſe ; nay, I 
have been aſſured that the huſband's diſtinguiſhing ap- 
'pellation is his wife's family name. The women have 
town and country houſes, in the management of which 
the huſband never dares interfere, Their gardens, their 
ſervants, are all their own ; and the huſband, from eve- 
ry circumſtance of his behaviour, appears to be no other 
than his wife's firſt domeſtic, perpetually bound to 
her ſervice, and flave to her caprice. Hence it is that 
a tradition obtains in the country, that this iſland was 
formerly inhabited by Amazons; a tradition, how- 
ever, founded upon no ancient hiſtory that I know of. 
Sappho indeed, the moſt renowned female that this 
| Hland has ever produced, is ſaid to have had manly 
inclinations; in which, as Lucian informs us, ſhe did 
but conform with the ſingular manners of her country- 
women: but I do not find that the mode in which 
ſhe choſe to ſhow theſe inclinations is imitated by the 


preſent female inhabitants, who ſeem perfectly con- 


tent with the dear prerogative of abſolute ſway, with- 


out endeavouring in any other particular to change 


the courſe of nature; yet will this circumſtance ſerve 
to ſhow, that the women of Leſbos had always ſome- 
thing peculiar, and even peculiarly maſculine, in their 
manners and propenſities, But be this as it may, it 
is certain that no country whatſoever can afford a more 
perfect idea of an Amazonian commonwealth, or bet- 
ter ſerve to render probable thoſe ancient relations 
which our manners would induce us to eſteem incre- 


dible, than this iſland of Metelin. Theſe lordly ladies 
are ſor the moſt part very handſome in ſpite of their 
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Vetcliv. retain to themſelves a competent proviſion: but theſe 


The woman rides a- 
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dreſs, which is fingular and diſadyantageons. Down Metety, 
— 


to the girdle, which as in the old Grecian 
raiſed far above what we uſually call the 5 they 
wear nothing but a ſhift of thin and tranſparent gauze, 
red, green, or brown, through which every thing is 
viſible, their breaſts only excepted, which they cover 
with a ſort of handkerchief; and this, as we were in- 
formed, the 'Turks have obliged them to wear, while 
they look upon it as an incumbrance, and as no in- 
conſiderable portion of Turkiſh tyranny. Long ſleeves 
of the ſame thin material perfectly ſhow their arms 
even to the ſhoulder. Their principal ornaments are 
chains of pearl, to which they hang ſmall pieces of 
gold coin. Their eyes are large and fine; and the 
noſe, which we term Grecian, uſually prevails among 
them, as it does indeed among the women of all theſe 
iſlands. Their complexions are naturally fine ; but they 
ſpoil them by paint, of which they make abundant 
uſe 3 and they disfigure their pretty faces by ſhavin 


the hinder part of the eyebrow, and replacing it wi 


a ſtraight line of hair neatly applied with ſome ſort of 
gum, the brow being thus continued in a ſtraight and 


narrow line till it joins the hair on each fide of their 


face. They are well made, of the middle ſize, and 
for the moſt part plump; but they are diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing ſo much and ſo univerſally as by a haughty, 


diſdainful, and ſupercilious air, with which they ſeem 


to look down upon all mankind as creatures of an in- 


- feriqr nature, born for their ſervice, and doomed to 


be their ſlaves; neither does this peculiarity of coun- 
tenance in any degree diminiſh their natural beauty, 
but rather adds to it that fort of bewitching attraction 
which the French call piguant.” RE 
His lordſhip has been at great pains to inveſtigate 
the origin of ſuch a ſingular cuſtom; but is unable to 


find any other example in hiſtory than that of the Ly- 
cians, who called themſelves by the names of their 


mothers, and not of their fathers. When aſked by their 
neighbours who they were? they deſcribed themſelves 
by their maternal genealogy. It a gentlewoman ſhould 
marry a ſlave, the children by that marriage were ac- 
counted noble; but ſhould the firſt man among them 
marry a foreign woman, the children would be ac- 


counted ignoble. This cuſtom is mentioned by ſeveral 
ancient authors. A difficulty of no little magnitude 


occurs, however, in accounting for the derivation of 
the inhabitants of Leſbos from the Lycians. This is 
ſolved in the following manner: In times of the moſt 
remote antiquity, the iſland of Leſbos was peopled by 
the Pelaſgi, who, under their leader Panthus, the fon 
of Triopas king of Argos, firſt inhabited Leſbos : 
previous to that me they had dwelt in a certain nart of 
Lycia which they had conquered ; and in this country 
we may ſuppoſe they had learned the cuſtom in que- 
ſion. But though this might readily be granted, as 
we know ſo little of the origin of ancient nations, yet 


the queſtion ſtill recurs, Whence did it ho, na among 


the Lycians? Here we are ſtill more difficulted than 
before; and the only thing we have to help us out is 


an obſcure tradition concerning Bellerophon, viz. that 


the hero having deſtroyed a boar which waſted the 
territory of Xanthus a city of Lycia, the inhabitants 
were ſo ungrateful as to return him no thanks for ſo 
great a fayour 3 upon which, by his prayers, he cauſed 
the curſe of barrenneſs to fall upon them, but was at 


length 


i 
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' Metelin, length prevailed upon, by the intreaties of the women, 
Metellus to intercede with his patron Neptune to pardon them. 
——— On this account it was decreed, that the people of 


Xanthus ſhould be called by the names of their mo- 
thers and not of their fathers. Plutarch relates alſo, 
that Bellerophon not only freed the Lycians from an 
invaſion of pirates, but from the Amazons alſo, whom 
he drove out of their country; *ſo that there may 
-be ſome reaſon (ſays his Lordſhip) to ſuppoſe, that 
the Lycian women, by an intecrourſe with the Ama- 
zons, who had, it ſhould ſeem, dwelt among them, 
were already previouſly prepared for the introduction 


of thoſe cuſtoms, which were finally eſtabliſhed in con- 


ſequence of their patriotie merit in deprecating the 
wrath of Bellerophon, and in averting its fatal conſe- 
quences. 12 4 48143; 
This is the ſubſtance of what his Lordſhip advances 
to the origin of this extraordinary cuſtom. He owns, 
that the traces are very obſcure; and though he is 
conſcious that ſuch a ſpeculation may be liable to ri - 
- dicule, and he is aware © of ſome objections not eaſy 
to be anſwered, the coincidence will notwithſtanding 
be allowed to be curious and very remarkable. The 
well known pertinacious adherence to ancient man- 
ners among the eaſtern nations, may in ſome meaſure 
excuſe our credulity; and we may ſtill add to our au- 
thority, by ſuppoſing that this ſame Xanthus may 
probably have given his name to the Lycian city of 
that denomination; and conſequently muſt have inha- 
bited that very part of Lycia where, according to 
Plutarch, he is ſuppoſed more immediately to have 
flouriſhed.” “ | | * 
METELLUS, the ſurname of the family of the 
Cxcilii at Rome, the moſt known of whom were 
A 
Thebes, and invaded Macedonia, &c.— O. Cæcilius, 
who rendered himſelf illuſtrious by his ſucceſſes againſt 
Jugurtha the Numidian king, from which he was ſur- 
named Numidicus.— Another who ſaved from the flames 
the palladium, when Veſta's temple was on fire. He 
was then high-prieſt. * He loſt his ſight and one of his 
arms in the action; and the ſenate, to reward his zeal 
and piety, permitted him always to be drawn to the ſe- 
nate-houſe in a chariot, an honour which no one had 
ever before enjoyed. He alſo gained a great victory 
over the Carthaginians, &c.—Q. Czcilivs Celer, ano- 
ther who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſpirited exertions 
againſt Cataline. He married the ſiſter of Clodius, who 
diſgraced him by her incontinence and laſciviouſneſs. 
He died 57 years before Chriſt. He was greatly lament- 
ed by Cicero, who fhed tears at the loſs of one of his 
moſt faithful and valuable friends. L. Czlius, a tri- 
bune in the civil wars of J. Cæſar and Pompey. He fa- 
voured the cauſe of Pompey, and oppoſed Cæſar when 
he entered Rome with a victorious army. He refuſed to 
open the gates of Saturn's temple, in which were depo- 
ſited great treaſures; upon which they were broke open 
by Cæſar, and Metellus retired when threatened with 
death,—Q. Czcilius, a warlike general who conquered 
Crete and Macedonia, and was ſurnamed Macedonicus. 
He had four ſons, of which three were conſuls, and 
the other obtained a triumph, all during their father's 
Ufetime.— A general of the Roman armies againſt the 
Sicilians and Carthaginians. Before he marched, he 


offered ſacrafices to all the gods except Veſta ; for which Met: mpfy 


ſome other body upon its abandoning this. 


general who defeated the Achzans, took 


MET 


neglect the goddeſs was ſo incenſed, that ſhe demanded 
the blood of his daughter Metella. When Metella was 
gong to be immolated, the goddeſs placed a heiſer in 

er place, and carried her to a temple at Lanuvium, cf 
which ſhe became the prieſteſs Another, ſurnamed 
Dalmaticus from his conqueſt over Dalmatia, A, U. C. 
634. —Cimber, one of the conſpirators againſt J. Cæſar. 
It was he who gave the ſignal to attack and murder the 


diftator in the ſenate-houſe.—Pius, a general in Spain, 


againſt Sertorius, on whoſe head he ſet a price of 100 
talents and 20,000 acres of land. | 
METEMPSYCHOSTS, (formed cf psre © beyond,” 


and «uyvys © I animate or enliven”), in the ancient 


philoſophy, the paſſage or tranſmigration cf the ſoul 


of a man, after death, 
mal. Habs | 

Pythagoras and his followers held, that after death 
mens ſorts paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, 
according to the manner of life they had led. If they 
had been vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies of 
miſerable beaſts, there to do penance for ſeveral ages; 


into the body of ſome other ani- 


at the expiration whereof, they returned afreſh to ani- 


mate men. But, if they lived virtuouſly, ſome hap- 


pier brute, or even a human creature, was to be their 


lot. 15 | 
What led Pythagoras into this opinion was the per- 


ſuaſion he had that the ſoul was not of a periſhable na- 


ture: whence he concluded that it muſt remove into 
| Lucan 
treats this doctrine as a kind of officious lie, contrived 
to mitigate the apprehenſion of death, by perſuading 
men that they only changed their lodging and only 
ceaſed to live to begin a new life. | 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine ; and maintains that 
the metempſychofis of Pythagoras implied nothing 
more than a ſimilitude of manners, deſires, and ſtu- 
dies, formerly exiſting in ſome perſon deccaſed, and 
now revived in another alive. Thus when it was ſaid 
that Euphorbus was revived in Pythagoras, no more 
was meant than that the martial virtue which had 
ſhone m Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was 
now, m ſome meaſure, revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon 
of the great reſpect he bore the ath/e!z. For thoſe peo- 


ple wondering how a philoſopher ſhould be fo much 


taken with men of the ſword, he palliated the matter, 
by ſaying, that the ſoul of Euphorbus, 7. e. his genius, 
diſpoſition, and inclinations, were revived in him. And 
this gave occaſion to the report, that Euphorbus's ſoul, 
who periſhed in the Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into 
Pythagoras. . 

Tieinus aſſerts, that what Plato ſpeaks of the migration 
of a uuman ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, 


and is to be under ſtood only of the manners, affections, 


and habits, degenerated into a beaſtly nature by vice. 
Serranus, though he allows ſome force to this interpre- 
tation, yet inclines rather to underſtand the metem- 


pfychoſis of a reſurrection. 


Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of a 
metempſychoſis from the Egyptians ; others ſay, from 
the ancient Brachmans. It is ſtill retained among the 
Banians and other idolaters of India and China; and 
makes the principal foundation of their religion. So 
extremely are they bigotted to it, that they not only 

x forbear 


_ vided, 
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NMetemp- forbear eating any thing that has life, but many of 
tolis. them even refuſe to defend themſelves from wild 
beaſts. They burn no wood, left ſome little animalcule 
ſhould be in it ; and are fo very charitable, that they 

will redeem from the hands of ſtrangers any animals 

that they find ready to be killed. See PrTHaco- 

REANS. 

METEMPTOSIS (from were © poſt,” and u 
.cado © I fall,“) a term in chronology, expreſſing the 

ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from 
happening a day too late. By which it ſtands ccontra- 
diſtinguiſhed from pr oempteſis, which figrifies the lunar 
equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from hap- 

-pening a day too ſoon, | | | 

The new moons running a little backwards, that 

is, coming a day too ſoon at the end of 312 years 

and a half; by the proemptoſis, a day is added 

every 30o years, and another every 2400 years: on 

the other hand, by the metemptoſis, a biſſextile is fup- 

- Preſſed each 134 years ; that is, three times in 400 
years. Theſe alterations are never made but at the 

end of each century; that period being very re- 
'markable, and rendering the practice of the calender 
eaſy. | | 5 

There are three rules for making this addition or 
ſuppreſſion of the biſſextile day, aud, by conſequence, 
for changing the index of the epadts. 1. When there 
is a metemptoſis without a proemptoſis, the next fol- 
lowing, or lower index, muſt be taken. 2. When 
there is a proemptoſis without a metemptoſis, the 
next preceding or ſupericr index is to be taken. 3. 
When there are both a metemptoſis and a ꝓroempto- 


HAT ſcience which inveftipates the phenomena 
„See At. 1 of our atmoſphere“ (commonly called meteors ), 
moſphere, giving an account of the circumſtances — each, 

and explaining the cauſe from whence they arile. 
1 F In conſidering this ſcience, we find the objects of it 
on "Gig naturally divided into two claſſes, viz. thoſe which riſe 
high in the heavens, ſeemingly without any connection 
with this earth; and others which are more particu- 
larly connected with the earth, or are perceptible only 
1n the lower regions of the atmoſphere. The former, 
which may properly be called celgſtial meteors, are only 
three in number, viz. the large fire-balls, falling ſtars, 
and aurora borealis. The ſecond claſs is much more 
numerous; including the phenomena of the ordinary 
winds, rain, hail, ſnow, clouds and vapoursof all kinds, 
thunder and lightning, hurricanes, whirlwinds, water- 
ſpouts, ignes fatui, and other wandering luminous ap- 
pearances; not excepting the various changes of the 
atmoſphere itſelf, with regard to its ſpecific gravity, ra- 
refaction, heat, and moiſture, as indicated by the baro- 

meter, thermometer, and hygrometer. 

Difficultizs To treat of all theſe in a ſatisftatory manner, it is 
attending plain that we onght to have an intimate acquaintance 
the ſubje ct. with the conſtitution of the atmoſphere ; with the na- 
ture of thoſe powerful agents by which it appears to be 
_ principally influenced, vig. fire, light, and electric fluid; 
send with their peculiar modes of operation and action 
upon one another and upon the atmoſphere, and this in 
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this ſufficient: The various phenomena of rain, wind, 


2 
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ſis, or when there is neither the one nor the other, Meteor, 
the ſame index is preſerved. Thus, in 1690, we had Meteorolo- 
D: in 17, by reaſon of the metemptoſis, C was ical. 
taken; in 1800, there will be both a proemptoſis and 
a metemptoſis; ſo the ſaine index will be retained. 
In 1900, there will be a metemptoſis again, when B 
will be-takeny which will be preſerved in 2000, be- 
cauſe there will then be neither the one nor the other. 
This is as far as we need compute for it: But Cla- 
vius has calculated a cycle of 301800 years; at the 
end of which period, the {ſame indices return in the 
ſame order. See Erac r. . 
METEOR, (by che Greeks called werewps, q. d. ſub- 
lima or © high raiſed ;* by the Latins impręſſionet, as ma- 
king ſigns or impreſſions in the air), commonly denotes 
any bodies in the air that are of a flux or tranſitory na- 
ture. Hence it is extended to the phenomena of hai], 
rain, ſnow, thunder, &c. ; but is moſt commonly con- 
fined to thoſe unuſual and fiery appearances named 
falling-ftars, ignes fatui, aurore boreales, &c. whether they 
appear at a great diſtance from the earth or not. See 
METEOROLOGY. | 1 ey 
METEOROLOGICAL, ſomething belonging to 
meteors. _ | 
M<&7T£0R0L0G'C4L Fournal, is a table recording the 
daily ſtate of the air, exhibited by the barometer, ther- 
mometer, hygrimeter, anemometer, and other meteo- 
-rological inſtruments. We have many journals of this 
kind, kept at the houſe of the Royal Society, and by 
different obſervers in other places, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, the Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces, and ſimilar publications. | B 


every poſſible variety of circumſtances. Nor is even all 


ſnow, thunder, heat, cold, &c. are known to depend 
very much upon the ſituation of different places on 
the ſurface of the earth; and their occaſional varia- 
tions are with great reaſon, /uſ:e#ed to proceed, partly 
at leaſt, from changes which take place in the bowels 
of the earth“: whence a meteorologiſt ought not only * See Wes 
to be perfectly well acquainted with geography, but ther. 
with mineralogy alſo; and that to an extent at which 
human knowledge will probably never arrive. 

In a ſcience ſo very difficult, it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed that any thing like a certain and-eſtabliſhed theory 
can be laid down: our ytmolt knowledge in this re 
ſpe& goes no farther as yet than to the eſtabliſhment 
of a few facts; and in reaſoning even from theſe, we 
are involved every moment in queſtions which ſeem 
ſcarcely within the compaſs of human wiſdom to re- 
ſolve. EE | 3 
In conſidering the ſubject of meteoralogy, it will Cauſcs pro- 
readily be admitted, that the whole atmoſpherical phe-Þab'y — 
nomena depend ſome how or other upon the action of- 
the ſyn upon the earth, and the annual and diurnal 
revolutions of the latter. As theſe capſes, however, 
are always invariably the ſame, why do we not find 
the ſame regularity in meteors that we do in other 
phenomena of nature? 'The eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, for inſtance, which depend on the — po- 

itions 


Some of 
them pro- 
bably exiſt 
in the ce; 
leſtial ex- 
panſe; 


„ 
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ſitions of the earth and moon with regard to the great 
luminary, are found to follow a certain and regular 
courſe; ſo that the very ſame eclipſes, both as to 
quantity and duration, which happened before will 
happen again. But with meteors the caſe is quite dit- 


ferent. Moſt of the atmoſpherical phenomena are ſo 


various and uncertain, that no perſon can pretend to 
reduce them to any kind of rule. Every ſucceeding 
year, for inſtance, differs in a vaſt number of particu- 
lars from that which preceded it, even in ſuch as are 
the moſt ſimilar to one anotb er. Sometimes we find 
a number of years ſucceſſively ſimilar to one another, 
aud another ſet quite different taking place immedi- 
ately after them; and ſome have even fancied that this 
ſuceeſſion took place every 19 years, nearly the time 


of the revolution of the moon's nodes, though the ob- 
ſervations on which this opinion is built are far from 


being ſufficient to eſtabliſh it; at any rate, the diſſi- 


milarity between the phenomena of different years may 


ſufficiently warrant us to conclude, that other cauſes 


beſides the regular action of the ſun and revolution of 


the earth are concerned. Some of theſe cauſes may 
be ſuppoſed to be fermentations and other commotions 
within the bowels of the earth itſelf; but as all fer- 
mentation is a regular proceſs, and takes place only in 
certain circumſtances, of which heat is a very conſider- 
able one, why is there not annually a certain quantity 
of this fermentation exeited, and why are not regular 


effects obſerved in proportion? It does not indeed ap- 
pear, that the immenſe variety which occurs in mete- 
orological appearances can by any means be accounted 


for but by the interference of ſome cauſes in their own 


nature irregular ; that is, capable of ſuch endleſs va- 


riety, that no aſſignable ſpace of time is ſufficient to 
exhauſt it. Theſe cauſes as they cannot be proved to 
exiſt either on the ſurface of the earth or m its internal 
parts, muſt be ſonght for in the celeſtial expanſe it- 
ſelf, Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſed the planets to be in- 
fluenced by the comets, and that from the tails of the 
latter ſome of the finer parts of our atmoſphere were 
produced. He even ſuppoſed, that from theſe bodies 
a quantity of water, imagined to be waſted m the va- 


rious operations of nature, might be ſupplied. But if 


it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that comeis antwer 
ſome ſuch purpoſes in nature, it is as little unreaſon- 
able to think that the planets may influence the atmo- 
ſpheres of one another. That this muſt be the caſe 
indeed is very probable, not only on. account of the 
light they reflect npon one another, but alſo by rea- 
ſon of their ſpheres of mutual attraction, which ex- 
tend an immenſe way, and are ſo powerful in the pla- 


nets Jupiter and Saturn, that they diſturb the motions 


of each others ſatellites as they paſs. But befides 
even theſe cauſes, if we allow them to be ſuch, there 
are others which take place in the immenſe void be- 
twixt the celeſtial bodies, and which has with great 
impropriety been determined an abſolute vacuum. t 
changes do take place in this ſpace, is evident from 
what is related of the temporary diſappearance of ſome 
of the ſatellites of Saturn, and their ſudden re-appear- 


ance, without any perceptible change in cur atmo- 


ſphere ſo as to affect our view of other celeſtial ob- 


jects. It may appear ridiculous to think, that a change 


in ſuch diſtant regions ſhould have any inffuence upon 
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the atmoſphere of the earth; but we muſt remember, 
that it the univerſe is connected together as one vait 
ſyltem, which we have every reaſon to believe, it is as 
impoſſible that a change can take place in any part 
without affecting the whole in ſome degrez, as it is 
impoſſible to change any part of a clock or watch 
without in ſome meaſure affecting the whole move- 
ment. | 

But of all the changes which take place in the ce- 
leſtial regions, thoſe which affect the ſun ſ:em molt 
likely to produce changes in our atmoſphere, and 
to be the hidden cauſe of many meteorological 5 
phenomena. That the ſun is not exempt from Or in the. 
thoſe changes, is evident from the ſpots which are al- ſun. 
ways or for the moſt part to be ſeen on his diſk when 
viewed through a teleſcope. It has been obſerved in 
ſome years,. that the ſun has ſeemed to loſe his in- 
fluence, and even to the naked eye appeared much 
dimmer than uſual. In ſuch caſes it is impoſſible but 
our atmoſphere, and even the whole ſolar ſyſtem, muſt 
have be:n affected; and not only mult the ſeaſons for 
the preſent time have felt the malign influence ef thoſe 
ſpots, but the atmoſphere itſelf may have acquired 
ſuch a diſpoſition as to produce ſeaſons of a peculiar 
nature for a number of years afterwards. If it be 


true, according to the hypotheſis of ſome, that the ſun. 


is ſupplied with fuel by comets falling into his body, 
it is plain that every new acceſſion cf this kind muſt 
have a proportionable effect upon all the bodies ex- 
poſed to his light. If the comets do not perform any 
ſuch office, ſtill it is very probable that they anſwer 
ſome purpoſes to the planets, becauſe they are never 
ſeen without the planetary regions : and' though their 
influence be not immediately perceptible, it is impoſſible 
to prove that they have none, nor indeed is it probabl:: 
that they have not; for we are very certain, that 
the influence of any obje& extends as far as its light, 
and how much farther we cannot tell. Conſidering 
the matter in this view, therefore, there is not a ſpot 
which can obſcure the ſun, a comet that can appear 
in the celeſtial regions, a planet that can approach the 
earth, nor perhaps a belt or ſpot which can take place 
on Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, which may not be pro- 
ductive of important changes in our atmoſphere, and 
affect the meteors produced by it in many different 
Ways. 8 

It wou!d no doubt be an error to have recourſe to. 
ſo many obſcure cauſes, were there any plain and ob- 
vious ones from whence the phenomena could be de- 
duced. But the endleſs variety of meteors which oc-. 
cur throughout every part of the globe, plainly ſhow: 
that the cauſes, whatever they are, mult be infinitely 6 
varied alſo. The principal one is no doubt the action Action of 
of the ſun upon the earth and atmoſphere in its va- the fun, 4 
rious poſitions: but this is regular; and, did nothing ee 85 
ele interfere, would produce regular effects. Secon- e 
dary cauſes probably are the action of the moon and 
planets: but theſe alſo are regular, though much more 
diverſified than the former: ſo that we are at laſt obli- 
ged to have recourſe to cauſes ſtill more obſcure and 
remote, as comets, ſpots on the ſun, and changes ta- 
king place in the etherial fluid which pervades the 
whole celeſtial expanſe. Theſe we muſt either aflign 
as the remote cauſes of the phenomena of our atmo- 

| ſphere, 


ſphere, or admit others equally obſcure; or we muſt 
be contented to own our ignorance, as indeed muſt at 
all events be frequently the caſe. N 
But though, to ſatisfy ourſelves, ſuch conjectures 
may occaſionally be indulged, it is not from them that 
we are to derive any of the regular phenomena of na- 
ture; for theſe are evidently. owing to the ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed action of heat, light, and electric mat- 
ter, which have already been enumerated as the great 


powers iafluencing, and indeed in a great meaſure J 


fcrming, the ſubſtance of our atmoſphere. The meſt 

7 remarkable effects of theſe are, N 
Fyapora- I. Evaporation. 'This, which'is the principal cauſe 
tion a prin- of almoſt all the meteors of our atmoſphere, may be 
cipal cauſe reckoned in a more particular manner the effect of 
ol meteors. heat. Upon this principle it is explained under the 
article CuEMisrxv, where vapour is ſhown to be a 


compound of water and fire; and ſuch it is ſuppoſed 


to be by M. de Luc, in his Treatiſe on Meteorolo- 


g gy, as well as by other philoſophers of the higheſt 
Natural Tank. In conſidering this operation, however, as 


evaporati- carried on by nature, we will ſoon find, that it pro- 
ou different ceeds in a manner very different from what takes place 


ſrom artifi- 


= in our chemical operations. In the latter, evaporation 


is merely the effect of heat; and the proceſs cannot 
go on without a conſiderable degree of it, eſpecially if 


the veſſel containing the fluid be cloſe. - In the natural 


way, on the contrary, the proceſs goes on under almoſt 
every degree of cold we know ; the vapours aſcend to 
an height which has never yet been determined; and, 
from the extreme cold which they ſuſtain, ſhow evi- 
dently that they are connected with our atmoſphere 
by means of ſome other agent befides heat. From 
the upper the continual aſcent of vapour indeed, if the opera- 
regions of tions of nature were of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
the atmo- art, the upper parts of our atmoſphere would be al- 
ſphere. ways involved in a fog, by reaſon of the condenſation 

of the vaſt quantity which continually aſcends thither : 

but ſo far is this from being the caſe, that in thoſe 

elevated regions to which the vapours continually a- 


Dryneſs of 


ſcend, the air is much drier than at the ſurface of the. 


ground. This was experienced by M. de Sauſſure 
10 and M. de Luc in their journeys up the Alps. The 
2 air was there found to be exceſſively dry, and eva- 
hi dive poration to go on much more rapidly than below ; 
neſs. io that the ſurface of their bodies was parched up, 
and an exceſſive thirſt took place by reaſon of the 

great abſorption of the moiſture, The ſame dryneſs 

was manifeſt by the hygrometer, which could ſcarce 

ever be brought to indicate any moiſture, even when 

our travellers were ſurrounded with clouds, hail, and 

rain. From many experiments, indeed, it is evident, 

that water, after being reduced into a ſtate of vapour, 

is capable of undergoing a certain change, by which 


it lays aſide its fluidity entirely, and even to appear- - 


ance its ſpecific gravity ; ſo that it becomes, as far 
3 what it was before. This may be underſtood from 
fometimes the common operation of ſlacking lime; for in that 
chan es its Caſe, the water unites with the me ſo intimately, 
nature. that the whole aſſumes the form of a dry powder, ex- 
tremely greedy of moiſture, and which cannot be re- 

duced to its former ſtate of quicklime without under- 


going a much greater degree of heat than the water 
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as we can judge, a ſubſtance totally different from 


* 


- 


by itſelf could bear. The ſame thing is manifeſt fron 
mixing dry plaſter of Paris with water; for thus a 


valt-quantity. of the water is fixed, and becomes in a 
manner ſolid. A ſtill more remarkable inſtance 
is in ſending the ſteam of water over red-hot iron ; 
for there the fluid unites in ſuch a manner with the 
metal, that it cannot be expelled from it even by the 
heat of a burning-glaſs. . Other inftances are men- 
tioned under the article Warrx : here we are to con- 
ſider the changes which the element undergoes after 


being reduced to the. ſtate of vapour. The firſt of part 


theſe is, its aſſuming the appearance of ſmoke or fo 2 


when mixed with the common ' atmoſphere z which 


ſmoke, when examined by a microſcope, appears to 
be compoſed of an infinite number of ſpherules of 
water, hollow, and filled with a fluid ſpecifically light- 
er than air, by which means they aſcend in it. As 
long as the aqueous vapour retains this viſible form, 
it retains alſo its humidity, and will again become a 
liquid, and wet whatever comes in its way ; and this 
the more readily, while it_retains any ſenſible degree 
of heat. As the vapour cools in the atmoſphere, it 
gradually aſſumes an aerial ſtate, mixing itſelf with 


the air ſo as to be no longer diſtinguiſhable from it. 


In this ſtate the air itſelf does not by any means ap- 
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pear to become more moiſt, but continually drier the 


more water it receives. This, however paradoxical it 
may ſeem, is a certain fact: for in ſummer, though we 
are aſſured that evaporation goes on very rapidly from 


the ſurface both of the ſea and land, yet the air, ſo 


far from being moiſt, is much drier than at any other 
time; and yet we know that the whole quantity eva- 
porated is ſome how or other received by the at- 
moſphere. After the water has attained to this ſtate, 
our inquiries concerning it mult in a great meaſure 


ſtop. We know not now, whether it has the form of 


ſmall hollow ſpherules, or whether it really becomes 


part of the atmoſphere itſelf, and afſumes the form of 


what we call Ws e e air. From ſome experi- 
ments in which that kind of air is produced from wa- 
ter, we are certain, that part of this element is con- 
verted into air: but in theſe operations, the evapora- 
tion of che water is prevented by being carried on in 
clcſe veſſels; ſo that we cannot tell whether that which 
would be mere [team in the open air, becomes dephlo- 
gilticated air in cloſe veſſels or not. From the im- 


menſe waſte of dephlogiſticated air, indeed, and the 


vaſt quantity which always ſurrounds the earth, we 


may ſuſpect that the water, after undergoing the na- 
tural proceſs of evaporation,, does really become chan- 
ged into this aerial fluid ; and thus we will haye a 


vegetation, or any other cauſe with which we are yet 


acquainted. | 


On this ſubject M. de Luc has ſome very curious ob- 
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more ample ſource of it than can be derived from 
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ſervations, built principally upon the new doctrine of tions of M. 


the compoſition of water; which, though a poſition 
maintained by the antiphlogiſtians, is by no means 
inconſiſtent with the exiſtence of phlogitton, but ra- 
ther a proof of it. Our author firſt began to alter 
his ſentiments concerning the aqueous exiſtence of va- 
pour in the atmoſphere, from the circumſtance al- 


ready mentioned concerning the A 2m dryneſs of the 
upper atmoſpherical regions alre 


* 


Ws 


1 


de Luc, 


y taken notice of. 
; A 


- A very remarkable inſtance of this was, that the fe- 
rule of his cane dropped off during his journey up one 
of the Alpine mountains, which he never had obſer- 

* ved it to do before. It is obſerved likewiſe, that the 
air in theſe elevated regions is ſomewhat drier in the 
night than in the day-time; for which M. de Luc 
gives the following reaſon, viz. that the air -on the 


muſt ſubſide, and the air on the mountains of courſe 
be replaced by the drier air from above them ; though 
be thinks that this dryneſs may alſo be imputed in 
part to ſome other cauſe. This increaſe of dryneſs 
in the night, however, ſeems leſs conſtant than that 
in the day-time. Our author has often arrived at the 
tops of mountains before ſun-riſe, and ſometimes 
found the graſs covered with dew ; though he never 
had the good fortune to be able to determine the 
ſtate of the air for want of an hygrometer : nor in- 
deed could the appearance of dew be any certain in- 
dication of the ſtate of the atmoſphere, there being 
ſtrong reaſons to believe, that dew is occaſioned in 
great meaſure by vegetables themſelves; for graſs, 
when covered with glaſs plates, was found to become 
moiſt as well as that which had been expoſed to the 
open air. In this caſe, the plates became moiſt both 
on the upper and under ſides; but when ſuſpended a 
foot above the ground, they were found to be covered 
1; Wich dew only on the upper part. 5 
M. Sauſ- The dryneſs of the air on the tops of high moun- 
ſure's me- tains was otherwiſe accounted for by M. Sauſſure.— 
chod of ac- When on Mount Blanc, at the height of 7200. feet 
2 above the level of the ſea, he found, that from ſix in 
nen ar tlie the evening till half paſt five the next morning, his hy- 
air. grometer moved 21 degrees (the whole ſcale contain- 
ing 100) towards dryneſs. But chis he accounts ſor 
by ſaying, that from ſunriſe to three or four in the 
afternoon, the quantity of vapours in the neighbour- 
hood of the earth is continually diminiſhing, becauſe 
they aſcend in the atmoſphere, either m virtue of their 
own levity, or by means of a vertical wind, which he 
ſuppoſes to be produced by the heat of the ſun ; that, 
from the time juſt mentioned till next morning, their 
quantity increaſes in the lower ſtrata, becauſe the up- 
per vapours re- deſcend in proportion as they con- 
denſe; and that in the higher regions of the atmo- 
ſphere, the reverſe ought to be the caſe, as the upper 
ſtrata are then left drier by the previous deſcent of 
the vapours. 'This argument, however, is contra- 
16 dicted by M. Sauſſure himſelf in another part of his 
brſutlicient work; where he ſays, that in the middle of the day, 
when the ſun is hotteſt, the air in the neighbourhood 
of the earth contains really more «vater than it does 
at the moment when a refrelhing dew falls. It is 
beſides impoſſible that a vertical wind can ever be oc- 
caſioned by the heat of the ſun ; for this produces 
only a general expanſion of the whole body ct the at- 
moſphere, as a condenſation of it is occaſioned by 
the action of cold: neither could any conſiderable 
quantity of vapour (ſuppoſing with M. Sauſſure that 
it is a chemical ſolution of water in air) deſcend in 
the night time; for, according to him, this compound 
differs very little from common air in its capacity of 
being expanded and condenied. Neither, according 
to M. Sauſſure himſelf, can any part of the water 
Vor. XI. | 
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. plains being condenſed by the cold, the ſuperior air 


with which the air is combined deſcend at all, until 
ſome portion of the former becomes ſuperſaturated 
with it, that is, till it has received ore than it can 
hold in ſolution. But if this ſhould happen to be 
the caſe, the ſuperfluous quantity would then appear 
in the form of a miſt or cloud, and the hygrometer 
would indicate extreme humidity ; whereas the con- 
trary indication conſtitutes the difficulty, 17 
It is beſides evident, from innumerable inſtances, Aerial va- 
that mere cold will not by any means occaſion tie hour can- 
condenſation of aerial vapour. A moſt remarkable 4% ha 
"Sa , * 
example of this is given by M. de Luc, in an account cold. 
of a ſtorm in which he was involved on one of the 
Alps. Though the hygrometer (fays he) was 
within 334 degrees of extreme dryneſs, or 66% from 
extreme humidity, thick clouds formed around us, 
which obliged us to think of retreating : in a little 
time the ſummit of the mountain was furrounded by 
them : they ſpread and covered the whole horizon : a 
premature night ſurpriſed us in a very dangerous 
road; and we ſuffered one of the moſt violent tempeſis 
J ever experienced, of wind, rain, hail, and thunder. 
The ſtorm laſted great part of the night, and extend- 
ed all over the neighbouring mountains and plains ; 
and after it had ceaſed, the rain continued, with only 
a few intermiſſions, till next day at noon. In one of 
theſe intervals, I examined the hygrometer on the 
outſide of our cabin; it ſhowed only 1, more 
humidity than before ; and even this increaſe was no 
more than what the difference of heat was capable of 
producing. Nevertheleſs, new clouds continually 
rolled around us; and the rain, which preſently began 
again, accompanied us-as it were by fits to the bot- 
tom of the mountain. When arrived there, we ſaw 
the clouds diſperſe entirely. I obſerved the hygro- | 
meter again in the open air; and though the earth 
was all drenched with water, and the heat of the ſun 
much leſs, the hygrometer was 1%, drier than it had 
been two days betore, after a courſe of fine weather. 
Where was all this water, and all the ingredients of 
the ſtorm, while the hygrometer ſhowed ſach a de- 
gree of dryneſs in the very ſtratum where it was 
tormed ?? | 12 | 
M. de Luc adopts the opinion concerning vapour M. de Luc's 
which has been publithed in this work, under the ar- definition 
ticles CuEMIsTRY, EvarorATION, and many others, of vapdur. 
viz. that it is a combination of fire with water. By 
vapour, however, he does not mean the viſible ſteam 
itſuing from heated liquids, but that inviſible and ſub- 
tile fluid which is found to be formed even in vacuo, 
and which of conſequence difproves the hypotheſis of 
thoſe who hold that vapour is a ſolution of water in 
air, Our author, however, gives a folution of the 
ditterence betwixt what he calls fog or mif and vi 
pour, which feems not founded upon any evident 
principle. According to him, this vapour cannot 
ſubſiſt unleſs the particles of water united to the fire 
be at a certain diſtance from one another. When 
this diſtance is leflened, a decompoſition takes place 
by reaſon of the attraction of the aqueous particles 
to one another : and they then appear in their proper 
form of a liquid, the fire dithpating itſelf through 
the atmoſphere. The ſmalleſt diitance to which the 
particles can be brought without any decompoſition, 
— 4 1 | varies 
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varies according to the temperature; but is always 
conſtant in the ſame degree. When the thermome- 
ter ſtands at temperate, or thereabouts, watery va- 
pours, compreſſed into the ſmalleſt ſpace they can 


bear, are found to have between th and 4th of the 


elaſticity of air; but have leſs than 143th of its weight. 
If ſuch vapour, however, be mixed with air, the mi- 
nimum diſtance is greatly increaſe, by reaſon of the 
interpoſition of aerial particles; and thus it can ſub- 
ſiſt under a much greater preſſure than it could other- 
wiſe endure. In the heat of boiling water they can, 
without any mixture of air, bear the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere : for ebullition, under any given preſſure, 
cannot take place until the vapour produced in the li- 
quor has acquired a degree of expanſive force ſuthci- 
ent to raiſe the liquor into bubbles under that preſ- 
ſure; and as long as the vapour retains this heat, it 
muſt continue capable of reſiſting the ſame preſſure, 
As the heat abates, a decompoſition begins; hence 
the opaque ſteam over boiling water, which, by he- 
coming vapour again by uniting with the fire it meets 
with in a large ſpace, is diffuſed by its expanſibility. 
Thus, vapours are continually undergoing decompo- 


tion of the ſitions and new vaporifications. This evaporation of 


clouds, 


the clouds after they were once formed, M. de Luc 


_ obſerved very evidently ; ſome parts being continually 


detached, and gradually diminithing and diſappearing 
while new ones are formed; ſo that the clouds. do 
not continue the ſame for two moments together ; and 
the evaporation goes on ſo faſt, that a cloud could 
not ſubſiſt without. conſtant and large ſupplies.— 


Theſe phenomena appear to be independent of heat 
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and cold; for ſometimes clouds form ſuddenly in the 
middle of a hot day; and after they have poured 
down their water, all is clear again: and ſometimes 
they evaporate after ſunſet, gradually vaniſhing in 
the calmeſt weather without any change of place 
The appearances are ſuch as would be produced by a 
large maſs of water in violent ebullition, ſuſpended in- 
viſibly in the atmoſphere; and the ſimilarity of effect 
naturally points out an analogy in the cauſe; that is, 
a fource of vapour in the atmoſphere itſelf. It is 
only when the vapour is produced too abundantly and 
too rapidly to be diſperſed by evaporation that rain 
is formed; the velicles in this caſe running together, 
and the water falling to the lower part, as it does in 
ſoap-bubbles, till they become thin enough to burſt. 
With regard to this explanation, however, though 
it may account for the artificial production and de- 
compoſition of vapour, it does not ſeem to anſwer 
for that produced in the natural way. That the lat- 
ter is certainly in a ſtate of dryneſs, cannot be denied; 
but it cannot be proved that ever any artificial team is 
ſo, let the heat be what it will. Though the ap- 
proach of the aqueous particles to one another, there- 
tore, by a diminution of temperature, may occaſion 


that, according to the doctrine upon which M. de 
Luc founds his ſyſtem, water, when decompoſed, is 
not converted into one ſpecies of air, but into two, 
viz. the dephlogilticated and - inflammable, each of 
which contains a quantity of undecompoſed water; 
ſo that there is ſtill ſome ambiguity in the experi- 
ments; and as the two ſhrink up into very little bulk 
by their union, there ſhould ſeem to be danger of pro- 
dacing vacuums of immenſe extent by the ſudden union 
of the two airs in the high atmoſpherical regions. 
Theſe vacuums, were they to extend over the whole 
ſpace occupied by a large cloud, might occaſion 
dreadful concuſſions by the ruſhing in of the air to ſup- 
ply them: or even if we ſuppoſe them to be diſper- 
ſed interſtitially, they muſt certainly affect thie baro- 
meter very greatly: which does not appear to be the 
caſe, M. Sauſſure, who paſſed ſeveral nights on one 
of the Alps, at the height of 10,578 feet above the 
level of the ſea, does not mention any conſiderable 
variation of the barometer, though he was frequently 
involved, during that time, in the moſt violent ſtorms 
of hail, wind, ſnow, thunder, and lightning. In the 
warm climates alſo, where we ſhould think that the 
valt deluges of rain would often fink the barometer 
to an amazing degree, yet we ſeldom hear of any re- 
markable variation. M. de Prielong, in his account 
of Meteorological Obſervations made at Goree in 
1787, informs us, that there were 16 or 18 hurri- 
canes ; and that the greater part of theſe raiſed-the 
barometer. from  one-twelfth to a ſixth part of an 
inch; others ſunk it as much, and ſome did not at 
all affect it. Another cauſe mult therefore be con- 
cerned, which diminiſhes the rarefaction, or condenſes 
the air as faſt, or nearly ſo, as the condenſation of the 
vapour would rarefy it : and that another cauſe really 
is concerned, we learn- from M. Reynier, who has 
made a great number of obſervations. upon the va- 


account, © In the moruing, the vapours condenſed 


by the coldneſs of the night rife along the mountains 


in proportion as the ſun riſes above the horizon. — 
When the weather will be fine, they glide uniformly 
on the brink of the mountain, and riſe over it by a 
regular motion, ſomewhat flow. When rain im- 
pends, the motion is irregular : they are alternately 
attracted and repelled by the mountain, and riſe like 
elaſtic bodies rebounding. In. a ſtormy ſeaſon, par- 
ticularly when there will be hail, the motions are ſtill 
more rapid and irregular.” This obſervation (add the 
Monthly Reviewers, from whom the above quotation 
was taken) may be confirmed in tie mountainous coun- 
tries of Great Britain; we have ſeen it among the 
mountains of Cumberland, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keſwick. M. Reynier obſerves, and 
the obſervation is ſufficiently near the ſurface not to 


be overlooked, that the appearance is electrical. 
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pours formed on the Alps, and gives us the following ſervations, 


Before we proceed to give any ſolution. of the de- „ 
compoſition of vapour, it will be neceſſary to conſider a tions on the 
little farther the nature of the fluid or flaids into nature of 
which water is converted when it aſſumes a dry ſtate _— 
2 5 | p | : to which 
in the atmoſphere. In the experiments of Lavoiſier ter i; 
and others, it ſeems with great probability to be re- reduced by 
duced into the two different kinds of air already men- evapora- 
tioned ; but M. de Luc does not think that the at- tion. 


moſphere 


the decompoſition of artificial ſteam, it does not ſeem 
to be ſo in the natural way; nor is there any ſource 
from which we can reaſonably infer a very great and 
| ſudden acceſſion of vapour from the earth to the up- 
per regions of the atmoſphere in particular places, 
which might increaſe the proximity of the aqueous 
particles, and thus bring on rain according to M. de 
Luc's hy potheſis. It muſt likewiſe be remembered, 


* 


moſphere naturally contains any ſuch fluids. Air, 
when artificially decompoſed, does not contain in- 


flammable, but phlogiſticated or mephitic, air, mixed 


in a certain proportion with the dephlogiſticated kind. 
Theſe have different ſpecific gravities; and our author 
is of opinion, that two fluids of this kind could not 
mingle uniformly with one another without ſeparating 
through time; and as the dephlogiſticated air has the 
greatelt ſpecific gravity, it thence follows, that the un- 
der parts of the atmoſphere ought to be almoſt entirely 
compoſed of that kind, and the upper ſtrata of the me- 
phitic or inflammable kind. But this does not appear 
to be the caſe; ſo that M. de Luc concludes, that air is 
an homogeneous fluid, every particle being ſimilar to 
every other, and conſiſting of all the ingredients that 
we extract from the maſs, together, probably, with 
others yet unknown to us. Though a mixture of vital 
and mephitic air produces many o the effects of at- 
moſpheric air, we cannot thence conclude their abſo- 
lute identity: the one may ſuffer a decompoſition in 
order to the production of theſe effects, while the other 
produces them immediately. The mixture may ſup- 
port life for a time, but will it equally maintain health 
_ alſo? Though mephitic air by the mixture of one-third 
of vital air. is prevented from being immediately fatal, 
we are not authoriſed to conclude that it is altogether 
innocent. On the whole then, if it is not in the 
immediate product of evaporation that rain has its 
ſource ; if the vapours change their nature in the at- 
moſphere, ſo as to be no longer ſenſible to the hygro- 
meter or to the eye; if they do not become vapour 
again till clouds appear; and if, when the clouds are 
formed, no alteration is obſerved in the quality of the 

air; we muſt acknowledge it to be very probable, 
that the intermediate ſtate of vapour is no other than 
air; and that the clouds do not proceed from any di- 
ſtinct fluid in the atmoſphere, but from a decompoſi- 


tion of a part of the air itſelf, perfectly ſimilar to the. 


reſt,” 5 

This opinion of M. de Luc appears the more pro- 
bable, that the two ingredients into which water is 
artificially reſolved, by the late experiments do not by 
any means re- compoſe atmoſpherical air by ſimple mix- 
ture; ſor theſe explode with extreme violence on the 
application of flame: the common atmoſphere, alſo, 
when decompoſed, does not reſolve itſelf into dephlo- 
gilticated and inflammable air, but into the former, 
and what is called phlogi ſticated or the mephitic kind, 
the difference of which in ſpecific gravity is much leſs 
than between dephlogiſticated and inflammable airs, 
though it is probable that eyen theſe are connected ei- 
ther by means of a chemical union, or by ſome other 
ingredient we do not yet know. By this union the 
qualities of both may bein ſome meaſure changed, and 
à third kind of ſubſtance formed, as neutral ſalts may 
be made out of acids and alkalies. This third ſub- 
ſtance, which we call the common atmoſphere, is pro- 
per for preſerving both animal and vegetable life, which 
neither of the two ingredients are capable of doing; 
for plants wither and die in dephlogiſticated air, and 
animals are ſuffocated in a moment by the mephitic 
kind; nor, indeed, do we know whether the dephlo- 
giſticated kind be altogether proper for the ſuſtenance 
of animal liſe for any conſiderable length of time. It cer- 
tainly will ſuſtain it much longer than an equal quantity 


rity they ought to do. 
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of atmoſpherical air, even the pureſt we are acquainted 
with; but it is equally certain that animals confined in 
it die much ſooner than according to its apparent pu- 
It is not an unreaſonable 
hypotheſis, therefore, that though water may be ar- 
tificially ſeparated into the two fluids called dephlogi- 
ſticated and inflammable airs, yet in the natural way the 
decompoſition does not proceed beyond a certain 
point, which we may, in a ſubject of ſuch an obſcure 
nature, call a chemical union, or a ſtate in which the 
two ingredients exiſt, and are capable of being ſepa- 
rated when the air comes into contact with certain ſub- 
ſtances. 
the lungs of an animal, ſome of the dephlogiſticated 
part may enter the blood, and the phlogiſticated 
part combining more intimately with the reſt, may 
form fixed air or part of it appear in its proper 
form. In like manner, when the common atmoſphere 
comes in contact with a vegetable, it is poſſible that 
the  phlogiſticated part may be abſorbed by it, and 
the dephlogiſticated part ſet free, which in the atmo- 
ſphere may form new combinations, &c. 


Granting this to be the caſe, and we can ſcarcely Air 
Water con- 


vertible in- 
to each 
If by any natural proceſs the water can other. 


hope for a more probable conjecture on the ſubject 
the decompoſition of the vapour will be eaſily ac- 
counted for. 
be converted into air, and if the latter is only water par- 
tially decompoſed; then, by an inverſion of the pro- 
ceſs, air may be inſtantly re converted into water, and 
will become viſible in fog or miſt, or be condenſed in- 
to rain, conſiſting of greater or imaller drops, accord- 
ing to the degree to which this inverted proceſs is 
carried. With regard to the means n'ed by nature 
for carrying on theſe two oppoſite proceſſes, we can 
ſay very little; becauſe the agents concerned in them 
are entirely beyond the reach of our ſenſes. From 
M. Reynier's obſervation, indeed, of the clouds being 
attracted by the hills, it would ſeem probable that 
electricity was ultimately concerned, but in what man- 
ner we cannot determine. On this hypotheſis, how- 


ever, we may explain the phenomenon taken notice of 


by M. de Luc and others, viz. that even during the 
time of exceſſive rains the hygrometer ſhowed ſcarce 
any ſigns of moiſture, and that the clouds were in a 
conſtant ſtate of evaporation. or diſſolution in the air. 
The hygrometer, we know, cannot ſhow ſigns of moiſ- 
ture, unleſs it abſorbs it ; and it cannot abſorb, unleſs 
the air around it really contains more vapour in an 
aqueous form than the hygrometer itſelf does. But 
in very elevated regions this can ſcarce ever be the 
caſe. So much of the prefſure of the atmoſphere 1s 
then taken off, that the water contained in any ſub- 
ſtance reſolves itſelf into vapour with the utmoſt faci- 
lity. Hence bodies brought from the lower regions 
into the higher will undoubtedly part with a great deal 
of the moiſture they contained in the lower parts of the 
atmoſphere, and which was kept in it by the ſuperior 
preſſure of the atmoſphere in theſe parts. For the 
ſame reaſon, though the air in the upper regions 
thould be made ever ſo moiſt, a body ſuch as the hy- 
grometer can never abſorb ſo much as it would other- 
wiſe do, becauſe the water in theſe regions has a natu- 
ral tendency to fly away from it. It appears, however, 
that there-was in reality /ome variation of the hygro- 
meter, though ſmall ; and had it been poſſible to con- 

412 ſtruct 


Hence, when the atmoſphere is taken into 


O1 


23 


and 
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ſtꝛuct an hygrometer of matęrials found on the top of 
the mountain, which might be ſaid to be naturalized 
to the climate, the ſcale of variation might probably 
have been larger, thcugh there is no reaſcn to think 
that it ever would beſo \ ins as on the plain. For the 
fame reaſon, as ſoon as the proceſs has been inverted, 
by which water was converted in:o air, the evapora- 
tion inſtantly takes place in the vapour that has been 
produced, We are to conſider, that the atmoſphere is 
never diſpoſed to let fall the evbole of the vapour it 
contains, for this would amount almoſt to an annihila- 
tion of it. Both proceſſes go on at once; and it 1s 
only in particular parts that the reverſe proceſs takes 
place. Thus clouds are formed: but as theſe ſeldom 


continue ſtationary, they no ſooner come into a ſitnation 


where the contrary operation is going on, than they be- 
gin to evaporate; and even in the very ſame place, as 
ſoon as the condenſing proceſs has ſtopped, the other 
begins; as we ſee that even in the moſt damp and moutt 
weather there is a conſtant evaporation going on; ſo 
that during the very time that rain is falling, the at- 
mo phere is taking up what lies upon the ground. 


Hence alſo we may ſee why the hygrometer indicated 


a greater degree of dryneſs in the night than in the 


day time, viz. becauſe the evaporation from the earth 


is leſs during the night than in the day time. 
$1.2. I. Having now in ſome meaſure explained the phe- 
Pe ne mena of natural evaporation, we muſt next conſider 
moſph «re thoſe of the Eledriciiy of the atmoſphere. Under the 
conſidered, article ELEcTRiciTY, the nature of that fluid is ſo 
fully diſcuſſed, and its identity with the ſolar light 
rendered ſo probable, that there ſeems no farther oc- 
caſion for entering into ſpeculations upon the ſub- 
jet. We ſhall therefore, without taking any notice of 
the arguments cf M. de Luc for its being a compound 
fluid, proceed to,confider, according to the principles 
laid down in that article, how far electricity is concern- 

ed in producing the phenomena of meteorology? 
Different In this inquiry we muſt obſerve, that as none of the 
agents con- agents by which thoſe phenomena are produced can 
ecrned in act by themſelves, but muſt always be aſſiſted by the 
producing xeſt, ſo we are not to aſcribe any one phenomenon to 
ul mcteors. the influence of a fing e agent without the reſt.— 
Thus, though in evaporation heat is principally: con- 
cerned, and though evaporation is the principal cauſe 
cf the appearance of clouds, &c. yet we do not find 


any violence or exploſion. 


forth in vaſt quantities at each pole, very little being 


emitted in the intermediate ſpaces. By reaſon of the 


reſiſtance made by the great body of the earth, and the 
immenſe fields of ſnow and ice with which the polar 
regions are conſtantly enveloped, and which are much 
leis. perfect conductors than liquid water, the electric 
fluid, once abſorbed, has no free paſſage through any 
particular part-of the globe, and therefore forces out 
every where throughout the whole ſurface. - This paſ- 
ſage is facilitared by the moiſture contained in the at- 
mcſphere ; and thus the proceſſes of evaporation and 
electricity aſſiſt one another: for Where the air has for 
a long time been very dry, we find that the electric 
fluid cannot readily paſs, and violent thunder and 
lightening, nay ſometimes earthquakes, are ready to 
enſue. Hence alſo the commen obſervation relative 
to thunder, viz. that there is ſeldom much thunder 
when iz begins to rain before the thunder comes on: 
The reaſon is, that the rain, being an -excellent con- 
ductor, facilitates the paſſage. of the electrie matter 
through the air, and keeps up the equilibrium without 
As the electric matter gets out of the earth, it is 
naturally driven upwards to the higher parts of the at- 


moſphere, where it probably aſſiſts in the decompoſition 


of air, or reſolving air into water, as has been already. 
faid. When clouds are fermed, it preſſes ſtrongly upon 
them by reaſon of their conducting nature: and hence 
all clouds, whether high or low, are found to be elec- 
trified ; as are likewiſe all fogs, of whatever kind. The 
fluid getting ſtill higher and higher, at laſt aſcends be- 
yond the regions of our atmoſphere, into the unknown 
{paces which are the reſidence of thoſe firſt of all created 
agents which conduct the planets round the ſun, and 
act as the primum mobile of nature. | | 
Thus there is a circulation in the electric fluid as 
there is in the water. It deſcends originally from the 
fun; pervades the whole ſubſtance of the globe; and 
perſpiring, as it were, at every pore, aſcends beyond 
the clouds; and, paſling the extreme boundaries of our 
atmoſphere, returns to the fun from whence it came. 
As the ſphere of its action in returning, however, 
muſt always increaſe, it follows, that after it has got 
beyond the bounds of the atmoſphere, the ſigns of its 
action muſt continually become leſs and leſs, nay, moſt 
probably vanith entirely; becauſe it is there oppoſed 


that heat is the ſole cauſe of evaporation ; neither is eva- by an immenſe quantity of ſimilar matter, acting in an. 
poration the ſole cauſe of the appearance of clouds. In oppoſite or different direction from itſelf. 27 
like manner, though electricity is the principal cauſe This laſt conſideration leads into a very curious ſpe- Now thee- 
cf many of the more grand phenomena of nature, yet culation, and in a very plauſible manner anſwers an le ric mat- 
electricity does not act by itſe:f, but in conjunction with objection, the force of which it would otherwiſe be ter is . 
aqueous vapours; and when the atmoſphere ceaſes to very difficult to avoid. If the electric fluid be no finedin 
contain any of theſe vapours, it is highly probable that other than the light of he ſun abſorbed by the earth, obere. 
it ceaſes to maniteſt any of the common effects of elec- and emitted from it agam by innumerable ſmall vents, : 
26 tricity alſo. | | how comes it to paſs that it is not perpetually drain- 

Etearicity The general electricity of the earth has, under the ed off from the upper regions as faſt as it arrives with- 

ef the earth article ELECTRICITY, been ſhown to depend upon the out ſhowing any ſign of being reſiſted. The pheno- 

explained. abſorption of the rays of the ſun by the land and wa- mena of thunder, of ruin, nay of every meteor, ma- 

55 ter, eſpecially by the latter. As this abſorption muſt nifeſtly ſhow that it often meets with very great re- 
undoubtedly be ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſiſtance; but this could not happen, unleſs there was 
greateſt quantity of rays fall upon the ſurface, it fol- without the atmoſphere ſomething capable of reſiſting. 
lows, that the emiſſion mult be greateſt where the and ccunteraQting the vehement impulſe of all the 
feweſt are abſorbed; that is, at the poles. Hence, electric fluid with which the carth is filled. This re- 
were there no obſtacles, the electrical fluid would iſſue ſiſtance is very evident: for if there were none, there: 


4 » could; 
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Mr Mor- 
gan's ſolu» 
tion con» 

| troverted, 


could not be any accumulation of elecricity in the 
upper regions of the atmoſphere, but a rarefadtion in 
it would take place ſimilar to what there is of air in 
the fame regions. But this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that all the electrical phenomena are much 
ſtronger in the upper than in the lower regions.“ 

To ſolve this objection, Mr Morgan, in a late paper 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſuppoſes that an ab- 
ſolute vacuum, ſuch as he imagines the celeſtial ſpaces 
to be, is abſolutely in Hey by the electric fluid. 
But this ſeems not far from a contradiction. Sir Iſaac 
Newton imagined the celeſtial ſpaces to be void of all 
matter, on account of the apparent facility with which 
the planets move through them; and we ſee that the 
rays of light, the impulſe of which is accounted ſcarce 


any thing at all, do pehetrate them. To ſuppoſe, indeed, 


that a mere non- entity can act either by reſiſtance or any 
way elſe, is an abſurdity. How can any perſon ima- 

ine, that a perfect vacuum, which even a feather by 
its weight can cauſe it pervade from one end to theother, 
ſhould be impenetrable by a flaſh of lightning? It is 
true, indeed, that from ſome experiments it is found, 
that when the air is exhauſted very perfectly from a 
receiver, we cannot force an electrie ſpark through it. 


But this, ſo far from proving that there is nothmg in 


the glaſs, plainly ſhows that there is ſmething in it 


which makes a greater reſiſtance than we can over- 


come: and it is very probable that this ſomething is 
no more than the electric fluid itſe!f; for as we are 
very certain that the electric fluid can impe!, ſo we 
are equally certain that it can % The truth is, that 
it is not in our power to move this fluid at all but by 
leſſening in one part the reſiſtance it meets with; in 
which caſe it moves very freely of itſelf : juſt as we can 


move the air with great facility, provided we allow 


the ref to follow; but if we attempt to puſh a quan- 
tity of air before us, without allowing any to follow 
it to ſupply the vacuity, we will meet with a moſt 
violent reſiſtance. In the caſe of electric fluid, we 
can- make it circulate from one part of the earth to 
anotker by means of conductors: but we cannot 
force any part of it to a diſtance from the reſt, nor 


can we cauſe a ſmall quantity expel a large one from 


any place, otherwiſe than by breaking the equilibrium; 
in which caſe the quantity which follows is preciſely 
equal to that which went before. In the caſe of a 
perfect Torricellian vacuum, we cannot diſcharge a 
bottle through it, without ſetting in motion all that 
quantity which is contained in the glaſs, as well as all 
that is connected with it, which it ſeems is more than 
the power of any machine can do. In like manner, 
the atmoſphere of the earth being ſurrounded by an 
immenſe and inconceivable qugatity of electric matter, 
it cannot eſcape without putting in motion a quantity 
of that matter equal to what goes out. But this 
quantity, upon the whole, can g 

that waich the earth every mala 
ſun, Were a greater quantii 
be refiſted by all the reſt, eve, 
ries of the univerſe ; a power nn 
could overcome. As matters wan 


© created being 
t preſent, the re- 


fiſtance is inconceivably great: for from the laws of 


mechanies it is evident, that action cannot exiſt with- 
out re- action; ſo that where there is no reſiſtance, there 
can be no effort, In all caſes we ſee that where the 
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electrie matter has a good conductor, it moves ſilently, 
and without ſhowing any marks of power whatever. 
If it meets with a ſmall reſiſtance it makes a ſmall ef- 
fort, and a greater one if a greater reſiſtance is made, 
and ſo in proportion. The violence with which this 


fluid acts in ſcme caſes, ſhows the ſtrength of the re- 


ſiſtance to it all around: for, like other fluids, we are 
certain that this one alſo acts with equal force all 
around it, and the exploſion is always made at the leaſt 


reliſting part. \'The electric fluid of the atmoſphere, 


therefore, is confined by a very great power, which it 
is not by any means able to overcome, but which 
yields in a certain degree to its impulſe every moment, 


in proportion to the freſh ſupplies yielded by it to the 


earth, and which ſupplies come every moment from 


III. Heat and cold are very powerful agents in pro- Of hem and 
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ducing various meteors : but theſe are only relatives, cold as 


former being its action from a centre, the latter its 


action from a circumference to a centre. Though we 
do not know what connection there is between heat, 


cold, and what we call electricity, yet we know that 
this lait is very much affected by them; for heat 
makes bodies more pervious to electricity than other- 
wiſe they would be, and cold makes them leſs ſo.— 
Hence the moſt violent electrical phenomena are ob- 


ſerved in hot countries; while in the colder regions 
thoſe which depend on a more moderate electrifica- 


tion, as auroræ boreales, are more frequent. The 


prevalence of heat and cold in particular places, how- 


ever, depends upon circumſtances which are a'toge. 


ther naknown to us; and therefore we cannot inveſti- 
gate the modes of their operation in ſuch a particular 


manner as could be wiſhed. From what has been al- 
ready ſaid, however, about the nature of the dif- 


ferent agents concerned in meteorology, both in this 
article and in other parts of the work, we may take 


the following view of the cauſes of meteors in ge- 
neral. | 


all the phenomena of vapour, fog, clouds, rain, &c.; 
and according as theſe two are joined to certain degrees 
of heat or cold, they produce dew, hoar-troſt, ram, 
hail, or ſnow. - | | | 

The phenomena of dew and hoar- fi ſt ſeem to pro- 
ceed from a quantity of aqueous and undecompoſed 
vapour which always exiſts in the atmoſphere ; and 
which, being raiſed by mere heat, is condenſed by 
mere cold, without og, py foe proceſs by which 
water 1s changed into air. ence it both aſcends 
and deſcends; for if we cover a ſmall ſpace of ground 
with plates of glaſs, they will be wetted both above 
and below. reaſon of this is, that the evapora- 
tion from the ground does not ſtop immediately after 
the air begins to cool, efpecially if it be covercd with 


any thing which prevents the acceſs of the cold air, 


as the glaſs plates do in this caſe. The cold air, there- 


fore, acting upon the glaſs, condenſes the vapour be- 


low it, in the ſame manner that the head of a ſtill or the 


receiver of a retort condenſes the vapours which riſe 


from the matter to be diſtilled. If the cold be very 
intenſe, hoar-froſt appears inſtead of dew ; which is 
nothing more than the dew frozen after it falls upon 
the ground, in the ſame manner that the vapour in a 

aT 


and different modifications of the ſame fluid ; the àsents. 


| 20 
1. Evaporation, combined with electrieity, produces 2 
explana- 

tion of myg- 


Meteoro- 


„ 14 


warm room congeals on the inſide of che windows in 
a froſty night. As this ſeems to be the whole proceſs, 


it has not been obſerved that any electricity is concern- 


ed in the production of dew. 9 8 

When che vapour has been thoroughly decompoſed 
and become inviſible, it very frequently returns back 
to its priſtine ſtate, ſo far as to aſſume the appearance 
of miſt or fog. In this caſe, electricity appears evi- 
dently to be concerned; for Mr Cavallo has obſerved 
chat all fogs are electrified. When the proceſs has ad- 
vanced farther, and the water begins to collect into 
drops, the electricity is ſtill more remarkable; and it 


is with great reaſon ſuppoſed that it is by means of 


electrical repulſion that the drops of rain keep at a 
regular diſtance from one another. When the cold is 
intenſe and the electricity ſtrong, the drops of water 
are frozen, and hail is produced: but ſnow indicates 
a more moderate degree of electricity; and a very vio- 
lent cold, accompanied with a ſtrongly electrical at- 
moſphere, produces that exceſſively diſagreeable va- 


pour in the polar regions called froff-ſmoke, which is a 


general congelation of all the aqueous moiſture con- 
tained in the atmoſphere. | 


2. By violent electricity alone are produced the 


phenomena of thunder, lightning, fire- balls, ignes fa- 


mancy. 


tui, and the aurora borealis. In the phenomena of 


thunder, evaporation and the other agents by which 


rain and hail are produced are alſo concerned; though 
electricity is moſt remarkably ſo and thunder and 


lightning of the moſt violent kind frequently occur 
without any rain. 


The ignis fatuus, aurora bo- 
realis, large fire-balls, and the ſmaller ones called 
talling-ſtars, ſeem to depend upon electricity alone, 
without any aid from evaporation, or from heat or 
cold. Aurora borealis, indeed, is moſt common in 
che northern and ſouthern parts of the world, where 
the cold is intenſe; though this ſeems to be owing, not 
to the cold, but to the natural emiſſion of the Gedi. 
cal fluid from the polar regions in much greater quan- 
tities than from others. The fire-balls commonly ap- 
pear collected on the very extreme boundaries of the 
atmoſphere, where, from the violent reſiſtance already 
mentioned, the fluid is confined as it were in a con- 
cave ſhell, which it cannot by any means penetrate in 
2 quantities in any particular place. Though theſe 
re- balls, therefore, contain an immenſe quantity of 
this fluid, they can only proceed in an horizontal di- 
rection, and never fly perpendicularly up from the 
earth, as thoſe will ſometimes do which are formed 
nearer the ground. The i F fatuus ſeems to depend 
on the ſtrong electricity of a certain portion of atmo- 
ſphere, the cauſe of which is not well underſtood. 

3. By the action of heat and electricity combined, 
are produced the phenomena of hurricanes, whirlwinds, 
and water. ſpouts. It is not, indeed, known in what 
manner thoſe agents combine themſelves to produce 


. 
METEOROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination by 
meteors, principally by lightning and thunder. 'This 
method of divination paſſed from the Tuſcans to the 


Romans, with whom, as Seneca informs us, it was held 
in high eſteem. oh 


— „ es le ee. re 
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ſuch | tremendous eſſects; but it ſeems evident that 


electricity is concerned in them, as the ſea · water · be- 


comes unuſually clear before an hurrieane, and many 


ſigns of electricity 
heavens. er 5 2 

4. The winds are ſuppoſed to proceed moſtly from 
the heat of the ſun rarifying the atmoſphere, and oc- 
caſioning a continual-influx of freſh air to fill up the 


are likewiſe obſerved in the 


vacuum; but very violent winds are frequently obſer- 
ved where no ſuch cauſe can be ſuppoſed to exiſt. — 


Thus, on the tops of high mountains the winds are 
commonly very violent; and mountainous countries, 
eſpecially when cold, are for the moſt part alſo ſubject 
to high winds. Asthe tops of mountains, however, 
are known to be ſtrongly electrified by their attract- 


ing and repelling the clouds, we muſt ſuppoſe that 


thus electricity has a conſiderable ſhare in producing the 


winds which are generally ſo violent on their tops.— 


This will appear the more probable, when we confider 
that frequently ſtorms of wind, and theſe of the moſt 


violent kind, ſeem to be brought along with clouds; 
as, for inſtance, that mentioned under the article 


MaLTa, m which a dreadful tempeſt, brought along 
with a cloud, almoſt deſtroyed the whole town. 

-» Thus we have endeavoured to give a general ſketch 
of the doctrine of MergOROLOOGVY: a more particular 
detail of the cauſes by which meteors are produced is 
given under the names of each of them as they oc- 
cur in. the order of the alphabet. With regard to 
their uſes, thoſe of the more magnificent and tremen- 
dous kind ſeem to be deſtined to preſerve the balance 
of the electric fluid in the atmoſphere, the want of 
which would be productive of the moſt fatal effects to 
the world in general. The effects of the inferior ones 
are more confined, and are of uſe only to particular 
diſtricts, ſcarcely ever extending their influence over a 
whole country. Thus the clouds, which produce rain 
for the purpoſes of vegetation, do not extend them- 
ſelves over a whole country at once, but tranſitorily 
fly over different parts of it; ſo that when it is rain, 
for inſtance, in one place, it may be ſunſhine in ano- 
ther, thunder in a third, &. It is, however, ſur- 
priſing to obſerve how equally theſe act over the whole 
of a very large tract of land; ſo that though there is 
never een the ſame weather in two places twenty 
miles diſtant from one another, yet vegetation goes 
on without any perceptible difference in the one as 
well as the other; neither, unleſs there be ſome very 
remarkable difference in the weather of one year from 
that of another, will there be any perceptible diffe- 
rence in the crop. For a more particular inveſtiga- 


tion of this point, however, ſee the articles VE GETA- 


TiON and WEATHER. 5 FEE | 
For the application of meteorology to the fore-know- 
ledge of the weather, ſee the article WeaTHER. 


ws , 1 3 | 1 boi 5 1 4] 'E q” | 
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_ . METESSIB; er of the eaſtern nations, who 
has the care and Werſight of all the public weights 


* 


and meaſures, and ſees 2 things are made juſtly ac- 


. | 
HEGLIN, a ſpecies of mead; one 


cordin 


ME of the 


molt 
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tœors. 


Meteſſib, 
Metheglin. 
— 


NC» 


into bottles. 


deciſive action. Theſe polem 
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ME T 


Method, moſt pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of 
Methodiſts Europe afford, and much uſed among the ancient in- 


habitants: (See Map). The word is Welſh, med- 


dyglin, where it ſignifies the ſame.— There are divers. 


ways of making it; one of the beſt whereof follows: 
Put as much new honey, naturally running from the 


comb, into ſpring-water, .as that when the honey is 


thoroughly diflolved an egg will not ſink io the bot- 


tom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it; boil this liquor for 


an hour or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above 


the liquor about the breadth of a groat ; when very 
cool, next morning it may be barrelled up; adding to 


each 15 gallons one ounce of gin er, as much of mace 
and cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all groſsly 
pounded ;- a ſpoonful of yeaſt may be alſo added at 
the bung-hole- to promote the fermentation. When 


it has done working, it may be cloſely ſtopped up; 


and aſter it has ſtood a month, it ſhould be drawn off 


METHOD, the arrangement of our ideas in ſuch 


a regular order, that their mutual connection and de- 
pendence may be readily comprehended. See Locic, 


Part IV, . | 

 METHODISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is a de- 
nomination applied to different ſects, both Papiſts and 
Proteſtauts. . . 22 
I. The Popiſh Methodiſts were thoſe. polemical doc- 
tors, of whom the moſt eminent aroſe in France to- 
wards the middle of the 17th century, in oppoſition 
to the Huguenots or Proteſtants. Thoſe Methodiſts, 
from their different manner of treating the controver- 


ſy with their opponents, may be divided into two 


claſſes. - The one may .comprehend thoſe doctors, 
whoſe method of diſputing with the Proteſtants was 
diſingeauous and unreaſonable, and who followed the 
examples of thoſe military chiets, who ſhut up their 
troops in intrenchments and ſtrong holds, in order to 
cover them from the attacks of the enemy. Of this 
number were the Jeſuit Veron, who required the Pro- 
teſtants to prove the. tenets of their church by plain 
paſſages of ſcripture, without being allowed the liber- 
ty of illuſtrating thoſe paſſages, reaſoning upon them, 
or drawing any concluſions from them ; Nihufius, an 
apoſtate —— the Proteſtant religion; the two Wa- 
lenburgs, and others, who confined themſelves to the 
buſineſs of anſwering objections and repelling attacks; 
and cardinal Richefteu, who confined the whole con- 
troverſy to the ſingle article of the divine inſtitution 


and authority of the church. The Methodiſts of the 
ſecond claſs were of opinion, that the moſt expedient 


manner of reducing the Proteltants to filence, was not 
to attack them by piecemeal, but to overwhelm them 
at once, by the weight of ſome general principle or 
preſumption, ſome univerſal argument, which compre- 
hended or might be applied to all the points conteſted 
between the two churches : thugamitating the con- 
duct of thoſe military leaders of ſpending 
their time and ſtrength in i miſhes, en- 
deavoured to put an end to ti general and 

oe defence of 
Popery upon preſcription ; H 
teſtant princes who had left th of Rome; the 
crime of religious ſchiſm ; the Variety of opinions 


among Proteſtants with ypgard to doctrine and diſci- 


i 


pline; and the uniformity of the tenets and worſhip 
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of the church of Rome. To this claſs belong Nicolle Methodiſts 
1 — 


lives of Pro- 
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the Janſeniſt doctor, the famous Boſſuet, &c. 

II. The Proteflant Methodifis form a very conſider- 
able body in this country; The ſect was founded in 
the year 1729 by one Mr Morgan and Mr John Weſ— 
ley. In the month of November that year, the latter 
being then fellow of Lincoln college, began to ſpend 
ſome evenings in reading the Greek New Teſtament, 
along with Charles Weſley ſtudent, Mr Morgan com- 
moner of Chriſtchurch, and Mr Kirkham of Merton 


college. Next year two or three of the pupils of Mr 


John Weſley and one pupil of Mr Charles Weſley ob- 
rained leave to attend theſe meetings. Two years af- 
ter they were joined by Mr Ingham of Queen's col- 
lege, Mr Broughton of Exeter, and Mr James Her- 
vey; and in 1735 they were joined by the celebrated 
Mr Whitefield, then in his 18th year. | 


At this time it is ſaid that the whole kingdom c 


England was tending faſt to infidelity. © It is come 


(ſays Biſhop Butler), I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many perſons, that - Chriſtianity is not 


ſo much as a ſubje& of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length diſcovered to be fictitious; and accordingly 
they treat it as if in the preſent age this were an 


agreement among all people of diſcernment, and no- 
thing remained but to ſet it up as a principal ſubject 


of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprifals, 
for its having ſo long interrupted the pleaſures of the 
world.” The Methodiſts are ſaid, with great proba- 
bility, to have been very inſtrumental in ſtemming 
this torrent. They obtained their name from the 
exact regularity of their lives; which gave occa- 
ſion to a young gentleman of Chriſt church to ſay, 
5 Here is a new ſet of Methadifts ſprung up:“ allu- 
ding to a ſect of ancient phyſicians which went by that 
name. This extreme regularity, however ſoon brought 


a charge againſt them, perhaps not altogether without 
foundation, of being too ſcrupulous, and carrying 


their ſanctity to too great an height. In particular it 
was urged, that they laid too much ſtreſs upon the 
rubrics and canons of the church, inſiſted too much 
on obſerving the rules of the univerſity, and took the 
{criptures in too literal a ſenſe; and to the name of 
Methodijis two others were quickly added, viz. thoſe 
of Sacramentarians and the God!y club. | 

Ihe principal perſon in this club while in its infan- 
cy appears to have been Mr Morgan, and next to him 
Mr John Weſley. They viſited the lick, and inltitu- 
ted a fund for the relief of the poor; and the better 


to accomplith their benevolent deſigns, Mr Weſley 


abridged himſelf of all his ſuperfluities, and even of 
ſome of the neceſſaries of life; and by propoſing the 
ſcheme to ſome gentlemen, they quickly increaſed 
their funds to 801. per annum. This, which one ſhould 
have thought would have been attended with praiſe 


in ſtead of cenſure, quickly drew upon them a kind of 


perſecution ; ſome of the ſeniors of the univertſiy be- 
gan to interfere, and it was reported “ that the college 


cenſors were going to blow up the Godly Club *.” » ge wef- 
They found themſelves, however, patroniſed and en- ley's Life, 
couraged by ſome men eminent for their learpiag and p- 105. 


virtue; ſo that the ſociety ſtill continued, though they 
had ſuffered a ſevere loſs in 1730 in the death of Mr 
Morgan, who had indeed been the founder of it. In 
the month of October 1735, John and Charles Weſ⸗ 


ley, 


MET 
Methodiſts ley, Mr Ingham, and Mr Delamotte ſon to a 
—v— in London, embarked for ery, along with Mr O- 


merchant 


lethorpe, afterwards General Oglethorpe. The de- 
Nom of this voyage was to preach the goſpel to the 
Indians. By this time, however, it appears, that Mr 
Weſley had embraced ſuch notions as may without 
the leaſt breach of charity be accounted fanatical. Thus 
in a letter to his brother Samuel, he conjures him 
to baniſh ſrom his ſchool © the claſſics with their 
' poiſon, and to introduce inſtead of them ſuch Chri- 
ſtian authors as would work together with him in 
© building up his flock in the knowledge and love of 
God.” 
During the voyage ſuch 4 proſuſion of worſhip was 
obſerved, as we cannot help thinking ſavoured more of 
a Phariſaical than Chriſtian behaviour; an account of 
which, as a ſimilar ſtrictneſs would certainly be incul- 
cated upon the diſciples, and conſequently mult give a 
juſt idea of the principles of the early Methodiſts, we 
| ſhall here tranſcribe from Mr Weſley's Life. From 
four in the morning till five each of us uſed private 


prayer; from five to ſeven we read the Bible together, 


carefully comparing it (that we might not lean to our 


own underſtandings) with the writings of the earlieſt 


ages; at ſeven we breakfaſted; at eight were the pub- 
lic prayers; from nine to twelve learned the lan- 
guages and inſtructed the children; at twelve we met 


to give an account to one another what we had done 


fince our laſt meeting, and what we deſigned to do be- 
fore our next; at one we dined; the time from dinner 
to four we ſpent in reading to thoſe of whom each of 
us had taken charge, or in ſpeaking to them ſeparate- 
ly as need vel ; at four were the evening prayers, 
when either the ſecond leſſon was explained (as it al- 
ways was in the morning), or the children were cate- 
chiſed and inſtructed before the congregation ; from 
five to fix we again uſed private prayer; from fix to 
ſeven [I read in our cabin to two or three of the paſ- 
ſengers, of whom there were about 80 Engliſh an 
board, and each of my brethren to a few more in 
theirs; at ſeven I joined with the Germans in their 


public ſervice, while Mr Ingham was reading between 


d:cks to as many as deſired to hear; at eight we met 
again, to inſtruct and exhort one another; between 
nine and ten went to bed, when neither the roar- 
ing of the ſea nor the motion of the ſhip could take 
away the refreſhing ſleep which God gave us.” 
As they proceeded on their paſlage, this auſterity 
inſtead of being diminiſhed was increaſed. Mr Weſley 
diſcontinued the uſe of wine and fleſh ; confining him- 
ſelf to vegetables, chiefly rice and biſenit. He eat no 
ſupper; and his bed having been ma 'e wet by the 
ſea, he lay upon the floor, and ſlept ſoundly till morn- 
ing, 
| fin it needful to go to bed, as it is called, any more;“ 
but whether this was really done or not, we cannot 
ſay. „ | | 
Tue miſſi naries, aſter their arrival, were at firſt very 
favourably received, but in a ſhort time loſt the aſſections 
of te people entirely. This was owing to the behaviour 
of Mr Weſley himſelf, who appeared not only capri- 
cious but frequently deſpotic. He particularly gave 
oTence by inſiſting upon the baptiſm of children by 
immerſion ; and his ex ceſſive auſterity with regard to 
| hianſelt did not tend to give his hearers any favourable 
, ' + 
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In his Journal he ſays, “I believe IT ſhall not 


opinion. either of the ſuperior fanctity or wiſdom of Metho- 
At laſt, en account of a difference ——— 


their teacher. 
with Mr Cauſton the ſtore-keeper and chief magiſtrate 
of Savannah, which ended in a law-ſuit, he was obliged 
to return to England, 5 

Thus the cauſe of Methodiſm ſeemed to be entirely 
loſt in Georgia. But Mr Weſley was ſoon ſucceeded 
by a more popular and ſucceſsful champion, vis. Mr 
George Whutefield ; 'who having {pent his time during 
the voyage in converting the Wicker with whom he 
ſailed, arrived at Savannah in Georgia on the 5th of 
May 1738. Here he was received by Mr Delamotte, 
was joined by ſeveral of Mr Weſley's hearers, and be- 
came intimate with ſome other miniſters. Mr Ingham 
had made ſome progreſs in converting a few runaway 
Creek Indians, who had a ſettlement about four miles 

from Savannah; but being obliged to return to Eng- 
land in a ſew months, this deſign was fruſtrated, and 
the Indians in a few years ſeparated. During the 
ſhort time that Mr Whitefield refided at Savannah, h: 
became extremely popular; and indeed the inſtances 
of his ſucceſs in the way of making converts are very 
ſurpriſimg. However, he was obliged to return to 
England in the autumn of that year, that he might 
receive prieſts orders. On his return to America in 
October 1739, he landed at Philadelphia, and inſtantly | 
began his ſpiritual labours as in other places; being 
attended with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs not only there but 
wherever he went. Paſſing through the colonies of 
Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, the 
number of converts continually increaſed ; but on his ar- 
rival at Savannah, he found the colony almoſt deſerted. 
He now reſumed the ſcheme he had formerly project- 
ed of building an orphan-houſe ;z and for this he made 
the firſt collection at Charleſton in South Carolina, 
amounting to about 70 l. ſterling. His zeal in the 
cauſe of religion, or of the colony, were not, however, 
ſufficient to procure him the favour of thoſe in power. 
On his return to Philadelphia, after a ſhort ſtay at Sa- 


vannah, the churches were denied him; but he was 


made ample amends by the ſucceſs which attended his 
field preachings and private efforts. Religious ſocie- 
ties were every where ſet up, and many were convert- 
ed with ſymptoms of enthuſiaſm, different according to 
their various tempers and conſtitutions. During this 
excurſion, he was ſo ſucceſsful in his collection for the 
orphan-houſe, that on lis return co Savannah he 
brought along with him money and proviſions to the 
value of 5001. ſterling. e n 

The ſucceſs in Georgia was now greater than ever; 
but the many charities which it was neeeſſary to ſup- 
ply, rendered it neceſſary in a ſhort time for him to 
undertake another journey to Charleſton. Here his 
principles met with the greateſt oppoſition. He had 
loſt the favour of the commiſſary by his field-preach- 
ing, and was denied the ſacrament. The oppoſition, 
however, . er fruitleſs : the number of con- 
er he went, and he now under- 
ew England. In this place alſo 
Leere his enemies; but the uſual 
other ende vours, and procured 


500 l. more ſor the uſe of the orphans in Georgia. 


From the year 1741 to 1742 America was deprived 
of M. Whitefield's preachings, he having ſpent that in- 
terval in England; but in 1744 he again ſet out * 

o * a — 


. 


MET 


\ethodifls the weſtern continent. The remarkable ſacceſs which 
— had hitherto attended his labours, now ſtirred up 


many opponents; and theſe had met with the greater 
ſucceſs, as none of the Methodiſt preachers whom he 
had left, were poſſeſſed of ſuch abilities, either to gain 
the favour of thoſe who heard them, or to defend their 
doctrines againſt objefions. Mr Whitefield's ſucceſs 
however, was the ſame as before : he even found 
means to inſpire the military claſs with ſuch ſentiments 
of devotion, that Colonel Pepperell could not under- 
take his expedition againſt Louiſbourgh, without firſt 
conſulting Mr Whitefield ; and great numbers of New- 
Englanders went volunteers, confident of victory, in 
conſequence of the diſcourſes of their teacher. 
From the continent of America, Mr Whitefield 
took a voyage to the Bermuda iſlands : and here, as 
every where elſe, he met with the moſt ſurpriſing ſuc- 
ceſs. Here, alſo, collections were made for the Or- 
phan-houſe in Savannah, which were tranſmitted to 
that place. | 1 + 
Suppoſing it to be better for his cauſe to viſit dif- 
ferent countries, than to take up a permanent reſi- 
dence in one, Mr Whitefield left Bermudas in a few 
months, and did not return .to America till 1751, 
when the Orphan-houſe was found to be in a very 
flouriſhing ſituation. 
again for Britain. Here he remained two years, and 
then ſet out on another viſit to America, landing at 
Charleſtown on the 25th of May, 1754. His preſence 
conſtantly revived the ſpirits and cauſe of his party, 
and added to their numbers wherever he went. Next 
year he returned to England; but after labouring in 
the uſual manner, and meeting with the uſual ſucceſs 
there till the year 1763, he ſet fail again for America, 
and arrived at Virginia in the latter end of Auguſt. 
He now viſited all the colonies, and found that great 
progreſs had been made in converting the Indians. On 
his arrival at Georgia, matters were found in a very 
flouriſhing ſituation, and he received the thanks of 
the Governor and principal people, for the great bene- 
fit he had been to the colony ; which ſhows, that the 
ſtories, which had been fo induſtriouſly propagated, 
concerning the avarice of him and other Methodiſt 
preachers, were, partly at leaft, unfounded. In 1765, 
he returned to England; and in 1769, made his ſe- 
venth and laſt voyage to America, landing at Charleſ- 
town on the zoth of November, the ſame year. He 
was ſtill attended with the fame ſucceſs; and indeed 
it is impoſſible to read, wi:hout admiration, an account 
of the efforts made by himſelſ and Mr Weſley, to pro- 
pagate their tenets in the different parts of the world. 
For a very conſiderable time, Mr Whitefield was 
the only Methodiſt who paid any attention to Ame- 
rica: and in that country he was more popular than 
even in Europe, Towards the end of his life, ſeveral 
Methodiſts, having emigrated from Britain, formed 
diſtin& ſocieties in New-York and Philadelphia. 
Theſe quickly increaſed in number; and about the 
time that the war with Britam began, their numbers 


amounted to about 3000 in Virginia, Maryland, New- 


York, and Pennſylvania. They would probably have 
increaſed much more, had it not been for tlie impru- 
dence of ſome of their preachers, who introduced 
politics mto their diſcourſes, and thus rendered them- 
lelves obnoxious to the people among whom they 
e VOL XI. N 


lived. Among thoſe who hurt the cauſe in this man · Methodiſts. 
ner, was Mr Weſley himſelf, who, by writing a piece TY 


After a ſhort ſtay, he ſet fail 
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intitled, 4 Calm Addreſs io the American Colonics, 
would, im all probability, have ruined it, had not a 
gentleman, with whom he was connected, deſtroyed 


or ſent back to England, the whole impreſſion, as ſoon: 


as it arrived in America, ſo that its exiſtence was 
ſcarce known in that continent. At the concluſion of 
the war, Dr Coke, who, in 1776, had left a curacy 
m England, in order to join Mr Weſley, paid a viſit to 
his friends in America; though it had been imagined 
that a total ſeparation had taken place between the 
American and European Methodiſts. This breach 
was, however, made up by a manceuvre of Mr Welſ- 
ley ; for no ſooner had the Americans obtained their 
mdependence, than he, who had hitherto branded them 
with the name of rebels, ſent a congratulatory letter 


on their freedom, from the © State and the Hierar- 


chy,” and exhorting them to “ ſtand faſt in that li- 
berty with which God had fo ſtrangely made them 
free.” To ſhow his zeal in their ſervice {till farther, 
he gave ordination, by laying on of hands, to ſeveral 
preachers who were to embark for America, and con- 
ſecrated Dr Coke one of the biſhops cf the Methodiſt 
Epiſcopal church in that country. He extracted alto 
from the liturgy of the Engliſh church one for the 
American Methodiſts, taking particular care to ex- 
punge every expreſſion that had a particular reſpect to 
the regal authority. =, | 

Such proceedings in one who had formerly profeſ- 
ſed ſuch extraordinary attachment to the Englith 
church, could not but require an apology ; and this 
was accordingly made in a paſtoral letter tranſmitted 
to the American ſocieties, and addrefied © To Dr 
Coke, Mr Aſtbury, and our brethren in North-Ame- 
rica.” In this letter, he makes the following defence 
of his conduct: Lord King's account of the pri- 
mitive church convinced me, many years ago, that 


*biſhops and preſbyters are the ſame order, and con- 


ſequently have the ſame right to ordain. For many 
years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
exerciſe this right, by ordaining part of our travelling 
preachers. But I have ſtill refuſed, not only for the 
fake of peace, but becauſe I was determined, as little 
as poſſible, to violate the eſtabliſhed order of the na- 
tional church, to which I belonged. But the caſe is 
widely different between England and North-Ameri- 
ca. Here there are biſhops who have a legal juriſ- 
diction ; in America there are none, neither any pa- 
riſh-miniſters : ſo that, for ſome hundred miles toge- 
ther, there is none either to baptize, or to adminiſter 
the Lord's ſupper. Here, therefore, my ſcruples are 
at an end; and I conceive myſelf at full liberty, as I 
violate no order, and invade no man's right, by ap- 
pointing and ſending labourers into the harvet. It 
has indeed been propoſed to deſire the Engliſh biſhops 
to ordain part of our preachers for America : but to 
this I object. 1. I defired the biſhop of London to 
ordain only one, but could not prevail. 2. If they 
conſented, we know the flowneſs of their proceed- 
ings; but the matter admits of no delay. 3. if they 
would ordain them now, they would lkewiſe expect 
to govern them; and how grievouſly would that en- 
tangle us. 4. As our American brethren are now to- 


tally diſentangled, both from the ſtate and the En- 
4 K . _glith 
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ey are no at full 
liberty ſimply to follow the ſcripture and the primitive 
church; and we judge it belt, that they ſhould ſtand 
faſt in the liberty wherewith God has ſo ſtrangely made 
them free.“ | 

Dr Coke, on the conſecration of Mr Aſtbury to the 
office of a biſhop, made another ax ology. © The church 
of England (ſays he), of which the ſociety cf Metho- 
diſts have till lately profeſſed themſelves a part, did, 
for many years, groan in America, under grievances 
of the heavielt kind, SubjeRed to a hierarchy which 
weighs every thing in the ſcale of politics, its moſt 
important intereſts were repeatedly ſacrificed to the 
ſuppoſed advantages of England. The churches 
were in general filled with the paraſites and bottle- 
companions of the rich and great. The humble and 
molt importunate intreaties of the oppreſſed flocks, 
yea, the repreſentations of a general afſembly itſelf, 
were contemned and deſpiſed. Every thing ſacred 
muſt bow down at the feet cf a party ; the holineſs 
and happineſs of mankind be ſacrificed to their views ; 


and the drunkard, the fornicator, and the extortioner, 


triumphed over bleeding Zion, becauſe they were 
faithful abettors of the ruling powers. 'The memora- 
ble revolution has ſtruck off theſe intolerahle fetters, 
and broken the antichriſtian union which before ſub- 
ſiſted between church and ſtate. And had there been 
no other advantage ariſing from that glorious epoch, 
this itſelf, I believe, would have ne ample com- 
penſation for all the calamities of the war; one happy 
conſequence of which was, the expulſion of moſt of 
_ thoſe hirelings, who © eat the fat, and clothed them- 
ſelves with the wool, but ſtrengthened not the diſ- 
eaſed,” &c. The parochial churches in general be- 
ing hereby vacant, our people were deprived of the 
ſacraments through the greateſt part of theſe ſtates, 
and continue ſo ſtill. What method can we take 
in ſo critical a juncture? God has given us ſuf- 
ficient reſources in ourſelves; and after mature deli- 
beration, we believe that we are called to draw them 
ſorth. 1 | 

« But what right have you to ordain ?? The ſame 


| right as moſt of the churches in Chriſtendom ; our or- 


dination, in its loweſt view, being equal to any of the 
preſbyterian, as originating with three preſbyters of 
the church of England. * But what right have you 
to exerciſe the Epiſcopal office ?? To me, the moſt 
manifeſt and clear. God has been pleaſed to raiſe up, 
by Mr Weſley, in America and Europe, a numerons 
ſociety, well known by the name of Methodiſts. The 
whole body have invariably eſteemed this man as their 
chief paſtor under Chriſt, He has conſtantly appoint- 
ed all their religious officers, from the higheſt to the 
lowelt, by himſelf or his delegate. And we are fully 
perſuaded, there is no church. office which he judges 
expedient for the welfare of the people entruſted to 
his charge, but, as eſſential to his ſtation, he has 
power to ordain. But, do you not break the ſuc- 
ceflion?” The uninterrupted ſucceſſion of biſhops 
is a point that has long been given up by the moſt 
able Proteſtant defenders of Epiſcopacy. Biſhop Hoad- 
ley himſelf, in his celebrated controverſy with Dr Ca- 
lamy, allows it to be unneceſſary. His words are, 


Jo the 13th queſtion I anſwer, that I think not an un- 
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Methodiſts glilh hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, ei- 
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interrupted line of ſaccefſion of regularly ordained bi- Methodig: 
ſhops neceſſary, He alſo grants the anthenticity of "> — 


the anecdote given us by St Jerom, which informs us, 
that the chureh of Alexandria had no regular ſuccef- 
ſion from the time of St Mark the n the firſt 
biſhop of that church, to the time of Diofiyſius, a ſpace 
of 200 years; but the college of preſbyters, on the 
death of a biſhop, elected another in his ſtead We are 
alſo informed, from the epiſtle of St Clement to the 
Corinthians, written ſoon after the death of St Paul, a 
writer, whoſe works are next in precedence to the ca- 
non of ſcripture, and probably written by immediate 
inſpiration, chat the church of Corinth was then gov- 
erned only by a college of preſbyters. And from tbe 
epiſtle of Polycarp to the church of Philippi, written in 
116, we alſo find, that the Chriſtian Philippians were 
then governed only by a college of Preſbyters. So that 
the primitive Chriſtians were ſo far from eſteeming the 
regular ſucceſſion as eſſential to the conſtitution of a 
Chriſtian church, that, in ſome inſtances, Epiſcopacy 
itſelf was wholly omitted.“ | 

Such was the defence urged by Mr Weſley for this 
extraordinary aſſumption of Epiſcopal powers: a con- 
duct, however, of which he afterwards repented, 
as tending to make a final ſeparation betwixt his fol- 
lowers and the church of England. Yet it does not 
appear that this had any bad effect on the minds of 
his American brethren; for Dr Coke, on his arrival 
on the weſtern continent, found the ſocieties numerous 
and flouriſhing. His firſt efforts were directed againſt 
the flave trade; and not only the abolition of that 
traffic, but the releaſe of all thoſe who were actually 
ſlaves at the time, ſeem to have been his favourite ob- 
jets. By interfering in this matter, however, per- 
haps with too much zeal, he involved himſelf in dan- 
ger. Some riots took place; and a lady offered the 


mob 50 guineas if they would give the Doctor 100 


laſhes. is piece of diſcipline would have been in- 


flicted, had it not been for the interpoſition of a ſturdy 


Colonel; and the Doctor had not only che ſatisfaction 
of eſcaping the intended puniſhment, but of ſeeing his 
doctrine ſo far attended to, that ſome ſlaves were eman- 
cipated. 0 | | 

Mr Hanſon, in his memoirs of Mr Wefley, obſerves, 
that * the coloniſts, in the infancy of Methodiſm, con- 
ducted themſelves with more propriety than the Eng- 
liſh. There was little or no perſecution, nor any thing 
like a riot, except in one or two inſtances, which have 
been mentioned as the conſequences of the animadver- 
ſions on ſlavery ; and even theſe were productive of 
no miſchief, Not a creature was materially injured ; 
no bones were broken, nor any lives loſt ; which was 
not the caſe in this country. Here many thouſands of 
innocent people were ſubjected to the groſſeſt indigni- 
ties, and ſeveral were eventually ſacrificed to the fury 
of their perſecutors. | | 

«© While we commend the Americans for their be- 
haviour in oppoſition to the brutality of Engliſh mobs, 
it may be proper to inquire into the ſources of this diſ- 
tinction. Something of this may have ariſen from ſi- 
milarity of ſentiment. The Americans from the firſt 
beginnings of colonization, had been accuſtomed to 
the doctrines of the old Puritans and Nonconformiſts, 
which, in many reſpects, have a near aflinity to the Me- 
thodiſtie tenets, The origin of Methodiſm in Ame- 


rica 
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Methodilts. rica was ſeldom, if ever, attended, either utider the 
——-— diſcourſes of Mr Whitefield's or Mr Weſley's preach- 


ers, with thoſe ridiculous effects with which it was ac- 
companied in theſe kingdoms. Moſt of the preachers 
who went over to the continent, having laboured for 
ſome years in Europe previous to their having croſſed 

the water, had exhauſted their wild-fire ; ſo * their 
diſcourſes were more ſpiritual and rational than thoſe 
of the primitive Methodiſts. Another reaſon may be 
found in the educatian of the Americans, As a peo- 
ple, they are better cultivated than the body of the 
Engliſh ; they are chiefly compoſed of merchants and 
a reſpectable yeomanry : and there is but a ſmall pro- 
portion of that claſs, ſo ſuperabundanthere, which we 
diſtinguiſh by the name of mob. | 

The only exceptions we have heard to their ex- 
emption from the extravagancies which in this coun- 
try marked the infancy of Methodiſm, is a cuſtom they 
have mtroduced in Maryland and Virginia. Fre- 
quently, at the concluſion of a ſermon, the whole 
congregation begin to pray and to praiſe God aloud. 
The uproar which this muſt create may eaſily be con- 
ceived. Some, we are told, are great admirers of this 
ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, im which every man is his own 
miniſter, and one ſings and another prays, with the 
molt diſcordant devotion. But we will not dignify 
ſuch indecency with ſuch a name: its proper appel- 
lation is, fanaticiſm. We hope, that, for the future, 
religion will never appear in this country under ſo 
odious a form; and greatly is it to be lamented, that, 
among the friends ot Chriſtianity, any ſuch abſurdi- 
ties ſhould ariſe, to furniſh infidels with occaſion of 
triump 92 5 | | 
Our author inſorms us, that the occupation of the 
Methodiſt preachers in America was very laborious. 
In the ccurie of the day, they frequently rode 20 or 
30 miles, preaching twice or thrice, and ſometimes 
to conſiderable congregations, Notwithſtanding this 
labour, however, few or none of them ever thought 
of returning to Britain. Several reaſons may be aſ- 
ſigned ſor the pleaſure they took in this laborious ex- 
erciſe. Their excurſions (tays Mr Hanſon) through 
immenſe forreits, abcunding in trecs of all ſorts and 
ſizes, were cftcn highly romantic. Innumerable ri- 
vers and falls cf water; viſtas opening to the view, 
in contraſt with the uncultivated wild; deer now 
ſhooting acroſs the road, and now ſcouring through 
the woods, while the eye was frequently relieved by 
the appearance of orchards and plantations, and tlie 
houſes of gentlemen and fa1mers peeping through the 
trees; formed a ſcenery ſo various and pictureſque, 
as to produce a variety of reflection, and preſent, we 
will not ſay to a philoſoph'c eye, but to the mind 
of every reaſonable creature, the moſt ſublime and 
agreeable unages. 3 

« Their worſhip partook of the genera] ſimplicity. 

It was frequently conducted in the open air. The woods 
reſounded to the voice of the preacher, or to the ſing- 
ing of his numerous congregations z while their horſe-, 
faltened to the trees, formed a ſingular addition to the 
ſolemnicy. It was indeed a ſtriking picture; and 
might naturally impreſs the mind with a retroſpect of 
the antediluvian days, when the bills and vallies re- 
echoed the patriarchal devotions, anda Seth or an E- 
noch, in the ſhadow of a projecting rock, or beneath 
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the foliage of ſome venerable oak, delivered his pri- Methodiſts: 
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meval lectures, and was a * preacher of righteouſneſs 
to the people.” 

The American hoſpitality is ſuppoſed by Mr Hanſen ' 
to have been another reaſon for the aſſiduity of the Me- 
thodiſt teachers, as well as the conſciouſneſs of being; 
well employed, and the ſatisfaction reſulting from con- 
ſiderations of public utility. As many of the preach- 
ers were men of fervent piety, this reflection would 
have its full weight; and the inſtruction of the igno- 
rant, and the reformation of the profligate, would be 
conſidered as the beſt recompence of their labours.— 
Spreading themſelves through the continent, they took 


in Nova-Scotia, Georgia, with the principal places in 


both Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Penn» 
ſylvania, New-Jerſzy, and New-Ycrk ; numberiag up- 
wards of 43,000 members of their ſociety, excluſive 
of about 80 itinerants, and a conſiderable number of 
local preachers, who took no circuits, but aſſiſted oc- 
caſionally in the neighbourhood of their reſpective 
reſidence. | | | 
The large and expenſive buildings which the co!o- 
niſts have erected for public worſlup, almoſt exceed cre - 
dibility ; and ſeveral colleges are founded for the in- 
ſtruction of youth. How far the propoſed plan of unit- 


ing genuine religion and extenſive learning will be car- 


ried into execution, time only can diſcover. It mutt 
materially depend on the character of the prefidents 
and tutors, and the proviſion that ſhall be made for 
their ſupport. - Men of real erudition, will never be 
procured at low ſalaries ; and it is in vain to attempt 
eſtabliſhments of this ſort, without a liberal proviſion 
for the profeſſors im every branch of ſcience. Two of 
theſe places are called Coleſbury and Weſley Colleges. — 
How they are endowed, or whether they propoſe to ob- 
tain authority to confer degrees, we are not informed. 
But perhaps they are rather ſchools than colleges ; 
which indeed is a circumſtance to be withed, as good 
grammar-{chools are of the utmoſt ſervice to the pro- 
greſs of literature. | 

The great ſucceſs which attended the Methodiſt 
preachers in America, naturally determined Mr Weſley 
to try the Welt-India iſlands. The Moravian: had al- 
ready attempted to eſtabliſi their principles in ſome 
of theſe iſlands; and in 1786, ſome preachers were 
ſent from the Methodiſts in England to the Weſt Indies. 
In many of theſe they met with ſucceſs. Societies 
were formed in Barbadoes, St Vincent's, Dominica, 
St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, St Euſtatius, Tor- 
tola, and St Croix, amounting in all to near 5 
perions. At this time the whole number of Methodiits 
in America and the Weſt-Indies, amounted to about 
48,202. Theſe ſocieties confi:t boch of whitzs and 
blacks : on the continent they were moſtly whites, but 
in the iflands negroes. But it is to be obſerved, (ſays 
Mr Hanſon), that the ſubjection of the negrocs, aud 
the obedienc2 in which they are trained, raut inc ul- 
cate a docility peculiarly favourable to the purpoſes 
of a miſſion.” Some ot the miſſionaries went allo 
to St Vincent's, where they met with ſome ſucceſs, 
and have eitablithed ſome ſchuols, in which their 
children are carefully inſtructed in the principles of 
religion. 

„In January, 1789, 


(ſays our author), Dr Coke 
paid a viſit to Jamaica, and gave them a few ſcr- 
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ledge of the ſaving aſſurance had been given on March Methodig,, 
6th, he does not date his converſion ſooner than May —— 
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Methodiſts, mons. As he made but a ſhort ſtay, it could hardly be 
w——— conſidered as a fair trial. Should a miſſion be eſta- 


bliſhed here, as well as in the other iſlands, which will 
probably be the caſe, it is hoped it will be the means 
of correQing one vice at leaſt, and that Say. z a 
ſavage relict of Gothic barbarity, by which all the iſ- 
lands have for many years been diſtinguiſhed. Perhaps 
too, it will give ſome check to the ſpirit of luxury and 
diſſipation; and teach the planters, if it be found im- 
praQicable to emancipate their ſlaves, at leaſt to treat 
them with humanity.” . 
It has been debated an. ong the leading men of the 
Methodiſtical profeſſion, whether the cauſe might not 
be ſerved by ſending miſſionaries to the Eaſt-Indies 
and to Africa; but theſe projects were dropped, as 
there was no invitation, nor any proſpect of ſucceſs if 
it had been adopted. A miſſion has been formed to 
the new ſettlement called Kentucky, on the confines of 
the Indian territories, near the Miſliflppi The dan- 
ger of the miſſionaries at the time they undertook this 
" ſervice, was certainly very great; yet ſuch was their 
zeal for the cauſe, that they voluntarily offered them- 
ſelves : but we are not yet informed what ſucceſs they 
have met with. | | 
- While Methodiſm was thus making rapid progreſs 
in America, its teachers were equally indefatigable in 
Britain. A. moſt remarkable particular, however, oc- 
curs with regard to Mr Weſley himſelf ; for though 
he had gone to Georgia, as has been already related, 
to convert the Indians to Chriſtianity, yet, on his re- 
turn to England in 1738, he took it into his head that 
he, their teacher, was not yet converted: the reaſon 
was, that he had not the faith of aſſurance. This, how- 
ever, was not long wanting. He arrived in England 
on the firſt day of February, and was bleſt with the af 
ſurance on the ſixth of March following. This was 
immediately announced to the public; and the conſe- 
quence, if we may believe him, was, that God then 
began to work by his miniſtry, which he had not done 
before. Being joined by one Kinchin, a fellow of 
Corpus, they travelled to Mancheſter, Holms Chapel, 
Newcaſtle in Staffordſhire, and other places, where 
they preached, exhorted, and converſed on religious 
ſubjects, in public houſes, ſtables, &c. ſometimes meet- 
ing with ſucceſs, and ſometimes not. During this 
peregrination, Mr Weſley certainly diſplayed a great 
deal of ſuperſtition, which we muſt undoubtedly ſup- 
poſe to have been communicated to his hearers, and 
to have cauſed them to act on many occaſions in a very 
ridiculous manner. An inſtance follows:“ The next 
day (ſays he), March 11th, we dined at Birmingham, 
and, ſoon after we left it, were reproved for our neg- 
ligence there (in letting thoſe who attended us go 
without either exhortation or inſtruction), by a ſevere 
ſhower of hail !'* About the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, he and his companion began 
to pray extempore, leaving off entirely the forms of the 
church of England, to which he had formerly been 
ſo devoted. The doctrine of inſtantaneous conver- 
ſion, which his imagination had ſuggeſted to him as a 
work perfornied on himſelf, was greedily received by 
ſome of his hearers, and all the converts to the new 
doctrine confirmed themſelves, and contributed great- 
ly to perſuade others by declarations of their experi- 
ences, as they called them: however, though a knows- 
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24th, of the ſame year. _ C 

This new doctrine of an inſtantaneous, and in fact 
miraculous impulſe, though greatly reliſhed by the 
enthuſiaſtical part of the ſociety, was very much diſ- 
liked by others, particularly Mr Charles Weſley, his 
brother, who warned him of the miſchief he was do- 
ing ; though he himſelf was ſoon converted, and, 
what is very aſtoniſhing, two days before John Weſ- 
ley himſelf. The particulars related of theſe mira- 
culous converſions are truly diſgraceful, and could not 
but bring into contempt. the ſociety which conſiſted of 


ſuch enthuſiaſts. * Many (ſays Mr Hanſon) are repre- 


ſented as falling ſuddenly to the ground, in horror 
and agony not to be conceived, and riſing again with 
equal expreſſions of peace and conſolation.” Their 
converſions were uſually attended with theſe violent 
ſymptoms ; and, for ſeveral years, few meetings oc- 
curred where Mr Weſley preſided, without one or more 
inſtances of the ſame kind. It was not poſſible that 
ſuch tranſactions ſhould paſs without notice. The con- 
fuſion that too often. prevailed, the emotions of the 
perſons affected, and the exultations of the reſt, which 
were ſeverally animadverted upon, gave great and ge- 
neral offence. Many inſiſted, that it muſt either be 
occaſioned by the heat of the rooms, and the agitation 
of the animal ſpirits under diſcourſes of the moſt 
alarming nature; or that it was mere artifice and hy- 
„„ 1 1 ; : 
- In the mean. time, two of the ſons of a Mrs Hutton, 
in London, happening to become converts to the new 
doctrine, this lady was ſo much offended, that ſhe wrote 
to Mr Samuel Weſley, informing him, that ſhe was of 
opinion his brother John had loſt his ſenſes ; and re- 
queſting, that the next time he came to his houſe, he, 
Mr Samuel, would either confine or convert him.—- 
All that. could be done, however, to prevent the pro- 
7 5 of the new doctrine was inſufficient ; and the 
ſt Methodiſt ſociety was formed in London, on the 
firſt of May, 1738, when about 50 agreed to meet 
together once a- week for free converſation, begun and 
ended with ſinging and prayer. 
All chis time, however, it ſeems that the conver- 
ſion of Mr Weſley was far from being ſo complete as 
that of many of his hearers. He had preached and 
converted others, while he himſelf was abſolutely un- 


converted. The knowledge of the true ſaving faith 


was only revealed to him on the 6th of March, and 
he did not experience its power till the 24th of May ; 
and even after this, his doubts and fears were ſtill ſo 

great, that on the 14th of June, he undertook a voy- 
age to Germany, where, in the company of Count 
Zinzendorff, his faich ſeems to have been thoroughly 
confirmed. | | TED . 
On Mr Weſley's return, September 16th, 1738, 
he applied himſelf with the greateſt aſſiduity and ſuc- 
ceſs, to the propagation of his doctrine. Multitudes 
of converts were made in various parts of the king- 
dom ; and the reproaches poured upon him by his 
opponents, ſeemed to have rendered his zeal more fer- 
vent if poflible than before. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that ſome of his old friends were now ſo much 
offended with his conduct or his principles, that they 
abſolutely refuſed to keep company with him. His 
| original 


original plan ſeems to have been, to make an union 


Met | 
of clergymen, and diſſeminate his principles by their 


means. But in this he ſucceeded ſo ill, that in a letter 
written in 1742, he wiſhed for a clerical aſſiſtant, were 
he only in deacons orders: but adds, I know of none 
ſuch, who is willing to caſt in his lot with us; and L 
ſcarce expect I ſhall, becauſe I know how faſt they are 
rivetted in the ſervice of the devil and the world before 
they leave the univerſity.” Finding at laſt that no- 
thing could be done with them, he was obliged to 
have recourſe to lay preachers ; and eaſily ſelected 
thoſe who appeared ito have the greateſt talents for 
prayer and exhortation in the private meetings appoint- 


ed for that purpoſe. Thus he at once raiſed himſelf 


to be the head of a ſect; as the lay preachers willingly 
yielded obedience to* him who had the advantages of 
ſuperior learning and abilities, and was beſides in or- 


ders as a clergyman ; and this obedience he did not 


fail on every occaſion to exact. | 

I his doctrine had formerly given offence to the 
eſtabliſhed clergy, the appointment of lay preachers 
was reckoned much worſe ; and their being appointed 
without any form of ordination whatever, which al- 
moſt all of them were, ſubjected them to contempt 
and reproach, which their want of learning, and very 
often of natural abilities, did not contribute to re- 
move. Thus finding the churches ſhut againſt him 
and his followers, he was obliged to preach in the 
fields, and made his firſt eſſay in this way on the ſe- 
cond of April, 1739, in the neighbourhood of Briſtol ; 
Mr Whitefield having ſet him an example the day 
JJ... een ts ents Vac 

The ſucceſs of thoſe ignorant and itinerant preach- 
ers, with their abſurd and uncharitable diſcourſes and 
behaviour, ſo provoked their adverſaries, that a per- 
ſecution was ſoon commenced againſt them. Mr 
Weſley himſelf was calumniated in the harſheſt man- 
ner, being ſometimes ſaid to be a Jeſuit, ſometimes 
an illiterate enthuſiaſt, as the people took it into their 
heads. Many pretended to anſwer him in writing, 
without being able to do ſo : the conſequence was 
that their deficiency of argument was ſupplied by 
invective, and the moſt ſcandalous performances made 
their appearance. Some of the is. clergy ſo 
far forgot themſelves as to inſtigate the mob againſt 
them, and the moſt cruel 8 were committed 
upon them in various places. For ſome time the 
perſecuted party adhered to the doctrine of paſlive 


obedience and non-refiſtance, which their inhuman 


adverſaries did not fail to take the advantage of. — 
The leſs they were oppoſed, the more inſolent they be- 
came. The Methodiſts were frequently in danger of 
their lives. Men, women with child, and even chil- 
dren, were knocked down and abufed with the ſame 


undiſtinguiſhing fury. Houſes were ſtripped of their 


furniture, vaſt quantities of furniture carried off, fea- 
ther-beds cut in pieces, and ſtrewed over the ſtreets, 
ſeveral reputable people were forced into the army, &c. 
To the diſgrace of magiſtracy alſo, it was found, that 
when application was made to the juſtices of the peace, 
redreſs was commonly denied; ner was a ſtop: put to 
theſe ſhameful proceedings without a royal mandate 
for the purpoſe. | | | 
From the year 1738 to 1747, Mr Weſley and his iti- 
nerants were employed in various parts of England. 
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In 1747, he went over to Dublin, where a ſociety had Methodiſts 
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been formed by one Mr Williams a clergyman.— 
Here they proved ſo ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding the 
number of Papiſts, and the violence of their other op. 
ponents, that, in 1750, they had erected meeting- 
houſes in every part of the kingdom, and had formed 
29 circuits, which employed 67 itinerants, beſides a 
confiderable number of local preachers. An invita- 
tion was given to Mr Weſley, in 1751, to viſit Scot- 
land, by an officer in quarters at Muſſelburgh. He 
accordingly took a journey thither the ſame year ; 
but left the place, after preaching in it once or twice. 
In 1753, he returned to Scotland, and viſited Glaſ- 
gow. Societies were at length formed in that city, 
as well as at Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inver- 
neſs, and a few other places : but his ſucceſs was by 
no means equal to what it had been in other parts; 
for in 1790, the number of circuits in Scotland was 
no more than eight, which were ſupplied by 20 itine- 
rants. | | | | 
Mr Whitefield, the other great labourer in the 
vineyard, was equally indefatigable, and probably 
more ſucceſsful than Mr Wefley. Before entering 
into orders, he had formed a ſociety of religious per- 
ſons at Glouceſter : here he preached his firſt ſermon 
on the Neceſſity and Benefit of Religious Society; 
here he became extremely popular, as well as at 
Briſtol and London, while preparing to ſet ſail for 
Georgia for the firſt time; and in all places to which 
he came, large collections were made for the poor.— 
He maintained the ſame doctrine with Mr Weſley 
as to the new birth; which likewiſe gave offence to 
the clergy when delivered by him, as it had done with 
Mr Weſley. In the various intervals of his voyages 
to America, he employed himſelf with the very ſame 
aſſiduity in Britain and in Ireland, which we have al- 
ready taken notice of in the weſtern continent. His. 
ſucceſs was every where prodigious. In 1741, he was 
invited to Scotland, and preached his firſt ſermon 
there at Dunfermline. From thence he went to Edin- 
burgh, and preached in ſeveral of the eſtabliſhed 
churches, but differed with Meſſrs Ralph and Ebene- 
zer Erſkines ; ſo that he, as well as Mr Weſley, prov- 
ed unſucceſsful in forming a coalition with any other 
religious party. In the private way, however, his 
ſucceſs was very conſiderable, at Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
* Aberdeen, Dundee, and other places. In 1742, 
e paid a ſecond viſit to Scotland, a third one in 
1748. In 1751, he viſited Ireland for the firſt time; 
and preached to great multitudes, without being mo- 

leſted, even in places where others had been mobbed.. 
From thence he returned to Scotland the ſame year, 
and ſpeaks in very favourable terms of the attention 
the people there paid to their bibles. In 1752 and 
1753, he again viſited the ſame kingdom, and the laſt 
time diſtinguiſhed himſelf by preaching againſt the 
playhouſe in Glaſgow. In 1756 he returned; and, 
by his animated diſcourſes at Edinburgh againſt Po- 
pery and arbitrary power, was owned to have contri- 
buted very much to the increaſe of courage and loy- 
alty in that country. Next year he again viſited the 
Scottiſh capital, during the time that the general aſ- 
ſembly iat, and his ſermons were attended by ſeveral 
of the members. At Glaſgow, he made a large collec- 
tion for the poor of that city, and from thence took a 
voyage: 
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Mcthodifts voyage to Ireland. He was received with the uſual 


affecion by the lower claſſes of Proteſtants; but the 
Popith rabble, exaſperated at his ſucceſs, almoſt mur. 
dered him with ſtones. After paflſing through a great 
part of Ireland, viſiting England and Wales, he paid 


another viſit to Scotland, where four clergymen now. 


lent him their pulpits. His laſt viſit was in che ſum- 
mer of 1758, where his congregations were as large 
as ever; and it is to his endeavours principally that we 
are to aſeribe the great number of Methodiſt ſocieties 
now exiſting in Scotland. | = 

Wich regard to the religious principles of the Me- 
thodiits, we cannot enter into any particular detail: 


neither indeed are there any doctrines peculiar to all 


included under that name, except the ſingle odge of 
talvation by faith without works. In March, 1741, 
Mr Whitetield being returned to England, entirely 
ſeparated from Mr Weſley and his friends, “be- 
cauſe he did not hold the decrees.” Here was the 
lürſt breach, which warm men periuaded Mr Whate- 
Keld to make, merely for a difference of opinion. 
Tixcſe indeed who believed umverſal redemption, 


had no deſire at all to ſeparate : but thoſe Who 


heid particular redemption, would not hear of any 
accommodation, being determined to have no fei- 


 lowilip wich men that “were in ſuch dangerous er- 


rors.“ 80 there were now two forts of Methodiſts 
to called; thole ſor particular, and thoſe for general, 
redemption. | ro OB 

Not many years paſſed, before William Cudworth 
and James Relly, ſeparated from Mr Whiteheld.— 
Theſe were properly Antinomians, abſolutely avowed 
enemies to the law of God, which they never preach- 
cd, or profeſſed to preach, but termed all Zegatyts who 
did. With them, preaching the law was an abomina- 
tion. They had nothing to do with the law. They 
would preach Chriſt, as they called it; but without 
one word either of holineſs or good works. Yet theſe 
were ſtill denominated Me hodgſts, although differing 


from Mr Whitefield, both in judgment and practice, 


abundantly more than Mr Whitefield did from Mr 
Welley. 9 e . 
In the mean time, Mr Venn and Mr Romaine be- 
gan to be ſpoken of: and not long after Mr Maden 
and Mr Berridge, with a few other clergymen, who, 
although they had no connection with each other, yet 
preaching ſalvation by faith, and endeavouring to live 
accordingly, to be Bible-Chriſtians, were ſoon included 
in the general name of Methodiſts. And ſo indeed 
were ail others who preached ſalvation by faith, 
and appeared more ſerious than their neighbours. 
Some of thele were quite regular in their manner 
of preaching : ſome were quite irreguiar, (though 
not by choice ; but neceility was laid upon them, 
they muſt preach irregular, or not at all): and others 
were between both; regular in moſt, though not iu all 
particulars. 
In 1762, George Eell and a few other perſons be- 
gan to ipcak great words. In the latter end of the 
y<ar tlie torctoid that the world would be at an end 
Gn the 28th of February, Mr Welley, with whom 
they were then connected, withitood them both in 
public aud private. This hey would not endure ; 
10, in January and February, 1763, they ſeparated 
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faith, all holineſs, and all good works. 
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from him, under the care of Mr Mitfield; ene of Mr Methotih; 
But ſtill Mr Maxfield and his ad- Metheding, 


Weſley's preachers. | 
herents, even the wildeſt enthuſiaſts among them, go 
under the general name of Methodifts,” and 70 Bin 4 
a ſcandal upon thoſe with whom they have no connec- 
tom 45 ¹ ˙I᷑ n , MATE et 
At preſent, thoſe who remain with Mr Weſley are 


ge moſtly Church-of-England men. They love her articles, 


her homilies, her liturgy, her diſcipline, and unwilling- 
ly vary from it in any inftance. "Meantime all who 
preach among them deelare, we are all by wature children 
4 wrath, but by grace we are ſaved through faith ; ſaved 
om both the guilt and from the power of ſin. They 
endeavour to live according to what they'preach, to be 
plain Lible-Chriſtians'; and they meet together at con- 
venient times, to encourage one atiother cherein 
They tenderly love many that are Calviniſts, though 
they do not love their opinions : yea, they love 
Antinomians themſelves ; but it is with a love of com- 
pailion only, for they hate their doctrines with a per- 
te& hatred : they abhor them as they do hell- fire: be- 
my convinced nothing can ſo effectually deſtrey all 
We ſhall conelude this article with the words of Mr 
Hanſon, which muſt certainly be aceounted juſt; hat- 
ever objections may be made to ſome parts of the prin. 
ciples or behaviour of the Methodiſts. © Tf they poſ- 
ſeſs not much knowledge, which, however, we do not 
know to be the caſe, it is at leaſt certain, they are not 


deficient in zeal: and without any paſſionate deſire to 


imitare their example, we may at leaſt commend their 
endeavous for the general good. Every good man will 
contemplate with pleafure the operation of the ſpirit of 
reformation, whether foreign or domeſtic ; and will re- 
joice in every attempt to propagate Chriſtianity in the 
barbarous parts of the world: an attempt which, if 
m any tolerable degree ſucceſsful, will do infinitely 
more for their civilization and happineſs, than all the 
united Tere e of thoſe boaſted benefactors of man- 
kind, the philoſophic infidels.”” OY OTOL >. IT» 
 MeTroiers { Methodici), in the hiſtory of medi- 
eine, a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the 
whole art of healing to a few common principles or ap- 
pearances. The Methodiſts were the followers of 
Theſſalus; "whence they were alſo called Theſfſahici.— 
They were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Galen in ſeveral of 
his writings; who ſerupled not to aſſert, that the me- 
ede hereſy ruined every thing that was good in 
Quincy miſtakenly uſes Metholifts Metbodici), for 
thoje phyſicians who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, 
and the ichools ; and who cure with bleeding, purges, 
&c. duly applied according to the ſymptoms, circum- 
ſtances, &c. in oppoſition to empirics and chemiſts, 
who uſe violent medicines, and pretended ſecrets or 
noſtrums. eee as | 
ME'FHODIUS, a father of the church, biſhop of 
Olympus or Patara in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre 
in Paleſtine, ſuffered martyrdom at Chalcis in Greece 
towards the end of Diocleſian's perfecution in the year 
302. He compoſed many works in a elear and elabo- 
rate ſtyle, which were extant in Jerome's time. Fa- 
ther Combeſis collected ſeveral conſiderable fragments 
of this writer, cited by Epiphanius, Photius, and 
l e : : others; 
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+ others; and printed them with notes of his cn, toge- 


hh ther with the works of ' Amphilochius, and Andreus 


Cretenſis in folio, Paris, 644. | 
METHUSELAH, the ſon of Enoch, and father of 


Lamech, was born in the year of the world 687, begat 


Lamech in 874, and died in 1656, being the very year 
of the deluge, at the age of 969, which is the greateſt 
age that has been attained to by any mortal man upon 
earth (Gen. v. 21, 22, &c.) mop, to the text 
of the ſeptuagint, Methuſelah muſt have lived 14 years 
after the deluge; and according to other copies, he 
died fix years before it: but it is generally agreed on, 
that theſe copies, as well as the ſeptuagint, are corrupt- 
edi this pere ; 


Leſbos. It was the Tecond city of the iſland in great- 
neſs; population, and opulence. Its territory was fruit- 
ful, and the wines it produced excellent. It was the 
native place of Theophraſtus, and of Arion the muſi- 
cian. When the whole iſland of Leſbos revolted from 
the power of the Athenians, Methymna alone remain- 
ed firm to its ancient allies. oe 
METIUS (James), of Alcmaer, in Holland, the 
inventor of teleſcopes with glafſes, one of which he 
preſented to the States-General in 1609. Tubes, ex- 
tended, by uniting them, to a great length, were known 
to the aneients; but Metius was the firſt who added 
laſſes, and he was indebted to chance for the diſeovery: 
- had frequently obſerved ſome ſchool-boys playing 
upon the ice, who made uſe of their copy books rolled 
up in the ſhape of tubes, to look at one another, to 
which they ſometimes added pieces of ice at each end, 
to view diſtant objects: this led him to the invention 
of optic glaſſes. _ 2D ES L444 
METO, a famous mathematician of Athens, 432 
B. C. publiſhed his Anneadecatoride, that is, his “ Cy- 
cle of Nineteen Years,” by which he endeavoured to 
adjuſt the courſe of the ſun to that of the moon, and to 
make the ſolar and lunar years begin at the ſame point 
of time. e 8 
METCECI, a name given by the Athenians to fuch 
as had their fixed habitations in Attica, tho? foreign- 
ers by birth. The meteci were admitted by the council 
of Areopagus, and entered in the public regiſter. They 
differed both from the roxire: and Zworz becauſe. the 
polite, or citizens, were freemen of Athens, and 
the wen, or © ftrangers,” had lodgings only for athort 
time; whereas the mezzci, though not freemen of A- 
thens, conſtantly reſided upon the ſpot whether they 
METONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trope in which one 
name is put for another, on account of the near relation 
there is between them. See OraTory, n“ 51. 
| METOPE, in architecture, is the interval or ſquare 
ſpace between the triglyphs of the Doric freeze, which 
among the ancients uſed to be painted or adorned with 
- carved work, repreſenting the heads of oxen or uten- 
fils uſed in ſacrifices. | | | 
METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing 
a perſon's diſpoſition and manners by W. the traces 
and lines in the face. Siro Spontoni, who has written 
expreſsly on metopoſcopy, ſays, that ſeven lines are ex- 
amined in che ſorehead, and that each line is conſider- 


ed as having its particular planet; the firſt is the line 
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of Saturn, the ſecond of Jupiter, the third ef Mars, Mrtre 


juſt length. 


' METHYMNA (ane. geog.), a town of the iſland of 


MET 


&. Metopoſcopy is only a branch of phyſiognomy, 
which founds its conjectures on all the parts of the 


body. | 


METRE, Nhe, in pottry, a ſyſtem of feet of a 
The different metres in poetry, are the different man- 
ners of ordering and combining the quantities, cr the 
long and ſhort ſyllables ; thus hexameter, pentameter, 
iambic, ſapphic verſes, &c. conſiſt of different metres 
or meaſures. See HEXANETER. 

In Engliſh verſes, the metres are extremely various 

and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new form that he pleaſes. The moſt uſual are the 
heroic, generally conſiſting of five long and five ſhort 
ſyllables, and verſes of four feet, and three feet, and a 
czſura or ſingle ſyllable. 
Ihe ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſ- 
ing their quantities, made a vaſt variety of different 
meaſures, by forming ſpondees, &c. of different feet. 
See POETRY. pO, 

METRETES, a Grecian meaſure, containing ſome- 
thing more than nine Engliſh gallons. See Mr A- 
SURE. | 5 | | 

METRICAL vrrses, are thoſe confiſting of a de- 
terminate number of long and ſhort ſyllables ; as thoſe 
of the Greek and Latin poets. Capellus obſerves, that 
the genius of the Hebrew languages is incompatible 
with metrical poetry. | 

METRODORUS, a Greek phyſician, born at Chi- 
os, was the diſciple of Democritus the philoſopher, and 
the maſter of Hippocrates the phyſician, and Anaxar- 
chus the philoſopher. He maintained, that the univerſe 
is infinite and eternal: but his works are loft. He liv- 
ed about 444 B. C. | e 

MET ROCOMIA (from wnryp mother, and xauy town. 

or village), a term in the ancient church-hiſtory, ſigni- 
fying “a borough or village that had other villages 
under its juriſdiction.” What a metropolis was among 
cities, a metrocomia was among country towns. The 
ancient metrocomie had each its choriepiſcopus or rural 
dean, and here was his ſee or reſidence. See MErRo- 
POLIS and CHORIEPISCOPUS, 
- METRONOMII, the name given by the Atheni- 
ans to five officers in the city and ten in the pireus, whoſe 
duty it was to mfpe& all ſorts of meaſures, except 
thoſe of corn. The piræus was the greateſt mart in 
Attica. 

METROPOLIS (from runs mother, and Teac city . 
the capital cf a country or province; or the principal 
city, and as it were the mother of all the reſt. 

The term METROPOLIS is alſo applied to archiepiſco- 
pal churches, and ſometimes to the prmcipal or mo- 
ther-church of a city. The Roman empire havin 
been divided into 13 dioceſes and 120 provinces, i" 
dioceſe and each province had its metropolis or capital 
city, where the proconſul had his reſidence. To this 
civil diviſion the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards adapted, 
and the biſhop of the capital city had the direction 
of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the biſhops 
of the province. His reſidence in the metropolis 
gave him the title of metropolitan. This erection of 
metropolitans is referred to the end of the third 
century, and was confirmed by the council of Nice. 
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A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuf- 
fragans ; and appeals ſrom ſentences paſled by the ſut- 


ſragans are preterred to the metropolitan. dvr 
Merzororis (anc. geog.), a town of Acarnania, a 


little to the ſouth of Stratos. Another, of Lydia; fatu- 
ated between Colophon and Priene, near the Cayſter. 


—A. third of Phrygia; ſacred to the mother of the 
gods, who was here worſhipped, —A. fourth Metro- 
polis of Eſtiotis, a diſtrict in Theſſaly, to the eaſt of 
Gomphi, and the laſt town of that diſtriſt. Metropo · 
itz, the people. 7 | E in 

METULUM (anc. See.), a conſiderable. city of 
Liburnia, at the ſiege of which Octavius Cæſar was 
wounded. Said to be the metropolis, and fituated.on 


two eminences, interſected by a valley (Appian.) Now 


generally thought to be Meiling in Cai niola. E. Long. 
16. N. Lat. 46. 5. pf Deke”, POT WARE IR ITY 
METZ, an ancient, large, and ſtrong town of France, 
and capital of the territory of Meſſin, with a citadel, 
a parliament, and a biſhop's ſee, whole biſhop aſſumes 
the title of a prince of the empire. The cathedral 
church is one of the fineſt in Europe, and the ſquare 


called Ce/lin and the houſe of the governor, are worth 


Teeing. The Jews live in a part of the town by them- 
ſelves, where they have a ſynagogue. The ſweetmeats 
they make here are in high eſteem. . It is ſeated at the 
confluence of the rivers Moſelle and Seille. E. Long. 
6. 16. N. Lat. 49. 7 | 


METZU (Gabriel), an eminent painter, was born 


at Leyden, 1615. His ſubjects were uſually taken 


from low life ; but they were all deſigned after nature, 


and ſurpriſingly well repreſented ; ſuch as women ſell- 


ang fiſh, fowls, or hares; ſick perſons attended by the 
doctor; chemiſts in their laboratories ; dead game, 
painters rooms, ſhops, and drawing ſchools hung with 
prints and pictures; all which ſubjects he compoſed 
well, and finiſhed them with extreme neatneſs, as he 
likewiſe did his portraits. He ſpent a great deal of 
time on his pictures, which has occaſioned their ſcar- 
city and dearneſs at this time: and beſides, it is con- 
fidently ſaid, the Dutch prevent their being carried 
out of their own country, as much as poſſible. So that 
thoſe paintings of Metzu, which are ſometimes ſeen in 
the collections of other kingdoms, are either obtained 
by chance, or purchaſed at large prices. Though it 
ought alſo to be remembered, that the value ſet upon 
the works of this maſter throughout Holland and 
Flanders, has induced ſeveral painters to endeavour 
at imitating and copying his works, which having 
gradually circulated abroad, and being a little mellow- 
ed by time, are now called originals. He died in 
I658. | e pk 
MEVANIA (anc. geog.], a town of the Ciſappe- 
nine Umbria ; ſeated at the confluence of the Tina and 
Clitumnus, on the Via Flaminia, famous for its herds 
of white cattle brought up there for ſacrifice ; the white 
colour ſaid to be owing to the waters of the Clitum- 
nus (Virgil). Mevania was the country of Propertius, 
Mewenates the people. Now ſaid to be Bevagna, in the 
territory of the Pope. ; 
MEULEN (Anthony Francis Vander), painter of 


| battles, &c. was born at Bruſſels in 1634; and was 


a diſciple of Peter Sneyers, a battle-painter of conſi- 
derable note. Some of his compoſitions happening to 
be carried to Paris, were ſhown to M. Colbert ; who 


\ 688: J. 
ſoon diſcerned the abilities of Vander Meulen, and by. Meurtus, 


his generous offers induced him to leave his native 


abilities. At the ſame time the republic of letters did 


he has beſtowed very ample praiſes in one of his letters. 
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city, and ſettle at Paris. Here he was employed by 


Louis XIV. and had an appointment of 2000 lirres 
penſion, beſides being paid ſor his work. He attended 


that monarch in molt of his expeditions in the field, 
and deſigned. on the ſpot the ſieges, | attacks, encamp- 
ments, and marches, of the king's armies, alſo the 
views of thoſe cities and towns memorable: by any 
degree of ſucceſs; and from thoſe ſketches he com- 
poſed the paintings, which were intended to perpe- 
tuate the remembranee of thoſe military exploits. He 
died in 1690. The principal works of this maſter 
are at Verſailles and Marli; but many of his: eaſel. 
pictures are diſperſed through England, France, and 


-. MEURSIUS (John), a learned and laborious wri- 
ter, born at Loſdun, near the Hague, in 1579. He 
early diſcovered a fondneſs for polite literature and the 
ſciences; and went to ſtudy the law at Orleans with 
the ſon of Barneveldt, whom he accompanied in his 
travels. In 1610, he was made profeſſor of hiſtory at 
Leyden, and afterwards Greek profeſſor. In the fol- 
lowing year, the magiſtrates; of the United Provinces 
proved how high their opinion was of his abilities, by 
fixing on him to write the - hiſtory of his country. 
Meurſius married in the year 1612. His wife, Anna 
Catherina Bilberbeccia, deſcended from a very ancient 
and noble family in Angermond, a city of Pomerania, 
poſſeſſed many amiable qualities, and rendered his do- 
meſtic life remarkably happy, while he diſcharged the 
duties of his profeſſorſhip with an aſſiduity equal to his 


not loſe the advantages to be derived from his labours; 
for during the fourteen years of his reſidence at Ley- 
den, the works which he publiſhed were more nume- 
rous than thoſe which had been preſented to the world 
by the whole body of profeſſors from the original foun- 
dation of the univerſity in 1575. | 
Meurſius's writings had now difſeminated his repu- 
tation in every part of Europe; nor had the fame of 
his diligence and talents as a profeſſor ſpread with leſs 
rapidity. In ſo high a rank, indeed, did he ſtand 
among his literary cotemporaries, that Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark, conferred on him the place of hiſto- 
2 royal, and invited him to undertake the pro- 
feſſorſhip of hiſtory and politics in the academy of So- 
ra, which was founded by king Frederick II. although 
the revival of its honours and dignities may be dated 
from this period, when it ſeemed to be again founded 
under the auſpices of Chriſtian IV. Meurſius and his 
family left Leyden in the year 1635. On lis arrival at 
Sora, he was received with the moſt friendly tokens of 
regard by his majeſty and the Daniſh nobility, and 
more particularly by Chancellor Roſenkrantz, on whom. 


Here he reſided, equally beloved and admired, for a- 
bove twelve years. His pupils were not very nume- 
rous, but his exertions never relaxed. 'Thoſe hours 
likewiſe which were not deyoted to the duties of his pro- 
tefforthip, he employed in reviſing the works of the 
ancients, and in philological diſquiſitions. 1 

His health was not much impaired by the intenſe- 
neſs of application; but in the year 1638 he had a 
violent attack of the ſtone, from which e 


Meneok. had ſuffered ſeverely before. 
pe thus deſcribes his melancholy condition: -The 
the whole of the laſt winter 


* 
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In à letter to Voſſius 


ſtate of my health duri 
has been truly deplorable. My ſufferings from the 
ſtone have been realy dreadful. I have voided fo 
many, that the repeated diſcharges brought on a wound 
which emitted blood for above four months. I was 
next attacked by a tertian fever, which increaſed con- 
ſtantly, and produced an univerſal laſſitude of body, a 
dejection of ſpirits, and a total loſs of appetite, But, 
thank heaven, I have now in ſome meaſure reco- 
vered my ſtrength; and gotten the better of theſe 
complaints.” He recovered from this attack ; but 
in the following year the diſorder returned with re- 
doubled violence, and brought on a conſumption which 
' terminated his exiſtence on the 2oth day of September 
1639. He left behind him a ſon who was named af- 
ter him, and one daughter. x by 
380 mild were the diſpoſitions of Meurſius, that in 
all his writings he conſtantly avoided literary diſputes. 
He was ſometimes unavoidably drawn into them; but 
conſtantly endeavonred to promote a reconciliation, 
rather than widen any breach, by his replies to the 
attacks of his adverſaries. In his friendſhips he was 
firm and affectionate. Of his domeſtic life, whatever 
is known has been gathered from his letters. The 
ſame eaſy tranquillity ſeems to have attended him in 
every ſituation. In his family he was particularly 
fortunate. In his ſon, to whom he gave his own 
name, he ſeemed to behold his own youth renewed. 
The ſame application, the ſame eagerneſs in the pur- 
ſait of knowledge, marked the conduct of this pro- 
miſing young man; who did not long ſurvive Eis fa- 
ther, but died ſoon after he had recommended him- 
ſelf to the notice of the learned world by his publica- 
tions, They were only three in number; but diſplayed 
fo much ſolid learning, that they have been aſſigned 
to the father, Joln Meurſius, by Labbe Benghem and 
others. This miſtake was occaſioned as much by the 
fimilitude of their names,as by the nature of their works, 
and their manner of treating philological ſubjects. 

His works may be divided into four clailes, of which 
each might form a ſeparate volume if they were ever 


to be republiſhed. Meurſius himſelf indeed, in one of 


his letters to Voſſius, propoſes ſuch a diviſion. From 
that epiſtle, and from another which the younger 


Meurſius ſent to G. I. Voſſius, who ſtrongly adviied 


him to republiſh the whole of his father's writings, 
and from the collections of his poſthumous works which 
have appeared from Struvius, Groſchupſius, Moller, 
and ſome others, a catalogue of his works might be 
formed. Some aſſiſtance will alſo be derived from the 
indexes publiſhed in their reſpective works, by Hank- 
ins, Deflehus, Wettenius, arid Bartholinus, The plan 
which Meurſins recommends for: publiſnhing his works, 
is to inſert in the firſt volume all that he has written 
relative to Athens; in the ſecond, his hiſtorical pieces; 
in the third, his miſcellaneous differtations ; and in the 
fourth, the various authors which he publiſhed,” with 
his notes and corrections. 285 

Before we conclude, one miſtake with reſpect to 
this great ſcholar, which prevails very generally, muſt 
be corrected. A ſcandalous and indecent work, which 
is intitled Meurſii eleganiie Lalini fermonts, and has 
Aloiſiæ Sigee Satyræ Naas. annexed to it is very 
l 
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falſely attributed to Meurſius; nor indeed are the Sa- 
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tires with more reaſon aſſigned to Aloiſia Sigea, who 
was 2 Spaniſh lady eminent for her piety and virtue. 
The real author of theſe infamous productions was 
Weſtrenius, an advocate at Copenhagen, who probably 
aſſumed the name of Meurſius, in order to ſhield him- 
felf from the diſgrace which would naturally have at- 
tended rhe writer of ſuch a performance. To inſure 
the fale of his book, however, might have been the 
principal view of Weſtrenius. At any rate, ſuch a 


Mew 
U 
9 
Mexica, 
— — 


concluſion may be fairly deduced from the diſguiſed | 


title, and from his defire that the world ſhould affix it 


to a character ſo diſtinguiſhed and reſpectable in almoſt 
every branch of various literature. | 
MEW, Sza-mew, or Sea-mall. See LAkus. 
 Winter-Mew, or Coddy-moddy, in ornithology. See 
A | f 
MEWING, the falling off or change of hair, feathers, 


{kin, horns, or other parts of animals, which happens 


in ſome annually, in others only at certain ſtages of their 
lives: but the generality of beaſts mew in the ſpring. 
An old hart caſts his korns ſooner than a young one, 
which 1s commonly in the months of February and 
March, after which they begin to button in March or 
April: and as the ſun grows ſtrong, and the ſeaſon of 
the year puts forth the fruits of the earth, ſo their heads 

w, and are ſummed full by the middle of June. It 
15 to be obſerved, that if a hart be gelt before he has 
a head, he will never have any; and if he be gelt after 
he has a head, he will never caſt his horns ; again, if 
he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, it will always be 
ſo, without fraying or burniſhing. 


MEXICO, a province of the Spaniſh empire in 


America, once a celebrated kingdom, the moit pow- 
erful and civiiized in the New World. | 
In former times the country now diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Yale of Mexico, was called An ibuac, 
the reſt of it being divided into the kingdoms of exi- 
co, Acolhuacan, T lac:pan, and Michuacan; the republics 
of Tlaxcallan, Cholollan, Huexetzinco, and ſome other 
ſtates. Ot theſe the moſt welterly was Michuacan, 
which to the eaſt and ſouth had Mexico; on the north 
the country of the Chichemecas, and fome other bar- 
barous nations; on the welt the lake cf Chapallan, 
and ſome independent tribes. Had four conſiderable 
cities ; the capital being ſeated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
a beautiful lake named Pazcuaro. The kingdom of 
Tlacopan lay betwixt Mexico and Nichuican, and 
was of very ſmall extent; its capital was ſeated on the 
weſtern border of a lake called Te cuco, four miles 
weitward of that of Mexico, Acolhuacan was the 


moſt extenſive as well as the moſt ancient. It was 


bounded on the caſt by the republic of TlaxeaBan ; on 
the ſouth by a province of Mexico named Chalco ; 
on the north by the country cf the Huaxtecas ; and 
on the welt by other ſtates of Mexico, terminating at 
the lake Tezcuco. Its length from ſouth to north 
was ſomewhat more than 200 miles, and its breadth 
about 60; it was very populous, and had a great 
many cities. On the eaſtern bank of the lake cf 
Tezeuco was fituated the capital cf that territory, 15 
miles to the eaſtward of that of Mexico; and no leis 
celebrated for its antiquity than the politeneſs and ci- 
vilization of its inhabitants. Tlaxcallan, or Tlaſcala, 
a celebrated republic, had Acolhuacan to the weſt; 
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| Mexico, the republics of Cholollan and Huexotzinco w the during which time they reckon juſt eight princes; Mexico 
—— ſouth; and ſome of the Mexican ſtates on the north We are not, however, to imagine that each of thei 


and caſt. It was but of ſmall extent; not reaching 


more than 50 miles in length and zo in breadth. Its 


capital ſtood on the ſide of of er mountain, about. 
70 miles to the eaſtward of Mexico. The kingdom 
of Mexico, though the moſt modern, came at laſt 
to be the moſt extenſive of the whole. On the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt it extended as far as the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the eaſt it was bounded by the republics of Tla- 
copan and Michuacan; on the north by the country 
of the Huextacas; and on the north-weſt by the 
country of the Chichemecas ; the whole being com- 


prehended between the. 14th and 2 1ſt degrees of north 


latitude, and between 271 and 283 of longitude, com- 
puted from the meridian of Ferro. | 


Vncertain- If the origin of the nations on the eaſtern continent 
ty of the is obſcure, of the inhabitants of the weſtern con- 


origin of tinent is much more ſo; and indeed, till very lately, 
2 Niere the hiſtory of every one of the American nations, till 
2 the arrival of the Spaniards, has been either treat- 
ed as entirely fabulous, or very. ſlightly touched 
upon by hiſtorians. By the induſtry of the Abbe 
Franciſco Clavigero, however, we are now furniſhed 
with an account of the ancient kingdoms juſt enume- 
rated ; more full and authentic than could have been 
expected, conſidering the difficulty there muſt have 
n been of procuring materials. i 
They came According to this gentleman, it is undeniable that 
__ the 
north, 


of the continent, which for many ages had been filled 
with inhabitants. Some, have ſuppoſed, from the tra- 
ditions of the natives, and the diſcovery of very large 
human ſkeletons in many parts of New Spain, that 
this country was firſt inhabited by giants : but though 
ſimilar conjectures and-diſcoveries have been made in 
other countries, we are by no means warranted from 
thence ta conclude that the whole human race were 
formerly of an immenſe ſize; it being moſt probable, 
as our author obſerves, that the gigantic race were but 
a few individuals who lived at different times and in 
different nations. | | 
Toltecans The Toltecans are the moſt ancient Mexican nation 
che fixſt in- of which we know any thing. They were expelled, 
habitants. as we are told, from their own country (ſuppoſed by 
Clavigero to have been Tollan, to the northward of 
Mexico); in the year 472; and for ſome. time led a 
migratory and wandering life. In whatever place they 
determined to reſide for any conſiderable time, they 
erected houſes and cultivated the ground. Thus their 
migrations were extremely flow, and it was not till 
104 years after. they ſet out that they reached a place 
about 50 miles to the eaſtward of the city of Mexico, 
where they ſettled for 20 years,. giving to their new 
place of reſidence the name of Hanes, From 
thence they proceeded about 40 miles farther to the 
weſt, where they built a city called, from the name of 
their country, Tollan, or Tula. | IE a2 
The Toltecans, during their journeys, were condut- 
ed by a number of chiefs z who by the time they ar- 
rived at Tollantzinco, were reduced to ſeven, and, af. 


3 
| 'Their-hi- 
ſtory. 


ter their final ſettlement, the goyernment was changed 


into a_ monarchy ; but by what means, or on what 
account, we are not told. Their firſt king began his 
reign. in 667, and their monarchy laſted 384 years, 


Mexico was frſt peopled from the more northerly parts 


kings lived long enough to make up this ſpace. -- It: 
was a cuſtom. among them that the name of the king 
ſhould be continued for 52 years, and no longer, from 
the time he aſcended the throne. + If he died within 
that period, the government was carried on in his name 
by a regency ; if he ſurvived, he was obliged to reſi 
his authority. During the four - centuries that to 
Toltecan monarchy continued, they had increaſed very 
conſiderably. in number, and had built many cities; 
but when in the height of proſperity, almoſt the 
whole nation was deſtroyed by a famine occaſioned by- 
drought; and a peſtilence, probably the conſequence 
of the former. According to Torquemada (ſays 
our author), at a certain feſtival- ball made by the Tol. 
tecas, the ſad looking devil appeared to them of a gi- 
gantic ſize, with immenſe arms, and in the midſt of 
the entertainment he embraced and fuffocated them; 
that then he appeared in the form of a child with a 
putrid head, and brought the plague ; and, finally, at 
the perſuaſion of the ſame devil, they abandoned the 
country of Tula. “?“ Tv e 
Theſe ſtories, according to Clavigero, are taken 
from the ſymbolical repreſentations or hieroglyphics, 
by which this piece of hiſtory was repreſented, and 
which the Spaniſh author has taken literally. - Be the 
cauſe what it will, however, it is certain that the fur- 
viving Toltecans abandoned their country, and diſperſed 


themſelves among the ſurrounding nations, where they . | 
were well received, on account of their ſuperior know- by the Chi- 
ledge and civilization. They were ſucceeded by the chemecas, 
_ Chichemecas, a much more barbarous people, who 


came from an unknown country called Amaquemecan, 
where they had for a long time reſided ; but of which 
no traces or remembrance can be found among any of 
the American nations known to Europeans; ſo that 
Clavigero ſuppoſes it muſt have been very far to the 
northward... ' e Ss 

The motive which the Chichemecas had for leaving 
their own country is not known. 'They were eighteen 
months on their journey, and took- poſſeſſion of the 
deſolate. country of the Toltecas about an hundred 
years after the former had left it. They were much 


more uneivilized than the Toltecans; but, however, 


had a regular form of monarchical government, and 
in other reſpects were leſs diſguſting in their manners 
than ſome. of the neighbouring nations. The laſt 
king who reigned in Amaquemecan before the depar- 

tureof the Chichemecas, had left his dominions betweew. 
his two ſons Auchcauhtli and Xolotl, and the latter 

conducted the new colony. Having proceeded from 


the ruins of Tula towards Chempoalla and Tepepolio, 


Xolatl ſent his ſon to ſurvey the country. The prince 
croſſed the borders of the lakes and the mountains 
which ſurround the vale of Mexico; then aſcending 


to the top of a very high one, he viewed the whole 


country, and took poſſeſſion of it in the name of his 


father, by ſhooting four arrows to the four winds. . 
Xolotl bein 


the country, , choſe for the capital of his kingdom Te- their firſt. 
nayuca, about ſix miles to the northward of the city king · 
of Mexico, and diſtributed his people in the neigh- X 
bouring territory; but as moſt of them went to the 

. northward, that part obtained the name of the coun-- 
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F 
informed by his ſon of the nature of Xolotl 


Wy 
Mexico. 
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1 
try of the Chichemecas, in diſtin&ion from the reſt. 

ere a review of the people was taken, and their 
number, according to Torquemada, was more than a 


millian. In confirmation of this the hiſtorian adds, 
that in his time there were ſtill remaining twelve piles 
of the ſtones they threw to aſcertain their numbers; 
but Clavigero thinks it improbable that ſo large an 
army ſhould ſet out on ſo long an expedition, or that 
fo ſmall a diſtrict could maintain ſo many hunters. 

Tolotl finding himſelf peacefully ſettled in his new 
dominion, ſent one of his officers to explore the 
ſources of ſome of the rivers. of the country. While 
performing this taſk he came to the habitations of 
ſome Toltecans, who it ſeems had [till kept together, 
and were likely onge more to become a nation. As 
theſe people were not inclined to war, and greatly 
eſteemed for their knowledge and ſkill in the arts, the 
Chichemecas entered into a ſtrict alliance with them, 


and Prince Nopaltzin, who had firſt ſurveyed the coun- 


His LN: try, married a Toltecan princeſs. The conſequence 


avilized 


of this alliance was the introduction of the arts and 


by the Tol· knowledge of the Toltecans among the Chichemecas. 


| tecans 


Till now the latter had ſubſiſted entirely by hunting, 


and ſuch fruits and roots as the earth ſpontaneouſly 
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produced. Tliey were clad in the ſkins of wild beaſts, 


and, like theſe - beaſts, they are ſaid to have ſucked 
the blood of the animals they caught ; but after their 
connection with the Toltecans they began to ſow corn, 


to learn the art of digging and working metals, to 


cut ſtones, manufacture cotton, and, in every reſpect, 
to make great improvements. 

When Kolotl had reigned about eight years in his 
new territories, an embaſſy of fix perſons arrived from 
a diſtant country not far from Amaquemecan, exprefling 
a deſire of coming with their people to reſide in the 
country of the Chichemecas. The king gave them 


a 33 reception, and aſſigned them a diſtrict; 
an 


in a few years after, three other princes, with a 
great army of Acolhuans, who were likewiſe neigh- 
bours of Amaquemecan, made their appearance. The 
king was at that time at Tezcuco, to which place he 
had removed his court: and here he was accoſted by 
the princes, who, in a ſubmiſſive and flattering man- 


ner, requeſted him to allow them a place in his hap- 


py country, where the people enjoyed ſuch an excel- 
lent government. Xolotl not only gave them a fa- 


vourable reception, but offered them his two daugh- 


ters in marriage, expreſſing his concern that he had 
no more, that none might have been excluded from 


the royal alliance. On the third prince, however, he 


beſtowed a noble virgin of Chalco, in whom the Tol- 


tecan and Chichemecan blood were united. The nup- 


tials were celebrated with extraordinary pomp; and 
the two nations, after the example of the ſovereigns, 
continued to intermarry. As the Acolhuans were the 


more eivilized nation of the two, the name of Chi- 


chemecas began to be appropriated to the more rude 


and barbarous part, who preferred hunting to agri- 
culture, or who choſe a lite of ſavage liberty in the 
mountains to the reſtraints of ſocial laws. Theſe bar- 
barians aſſociated with the Otomies, another ſavage 
nation who lived to the northward, occupying a tract 


-of more than three hundred miles in extent ; and by 


their deſcendants the Spaniards were haraſſed for nia- 
ny yeaxg atter the conqueſt of Mexico. 
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As ſoon as the nuptial rejoicings were over, Xolot! Mexico. 


divided his territories into three parts, aſſigning one 
to each of the princes. 


10 


Acolhuatzin, who had mar- Diviſion of 


ried his eldeſt daughter, had Azcopazalco, 18 miles the domi- 


and Tzontecomatl, who married the lady of inferior 
rank, had one named Coatlichan. The country con- 
tinued for ſome time to flouriſh, population increaſed 
greatly, and with it the civilization of the people; 
but as theſe advanced, tlie vices of luxury and ambi- 
tion increaſed in proportion. Xolotl found himſelt 
obliged to treat his ſubjects with more ſeverity than 
formerly, and even to put ſome of them to death. 
This produced a conſpiracy againſt him, which, how- 


ever, he had the good fortune to eſcape ; but while 


he meditated a ſevere revenge on the conſpirators, he 
was ſeized with the diſtemper of which he died, in 


the fortieth year of his reign, and in a very advanced 


age. His corpſe was adorned with various figures of 
gold and filver, and placed in a chair made of gum 
copal and other precious ſubſtances, where it remain- 
ed five days, until the lords ſummoned to the funeral 
attended. The body was then burnt, and the aſhes 
depoſited in an urn of the hardeſt ſtone. This urn 


was kept expoſed in the palace for forty days, during 
which time the nobility attended with lamentations ; 


after which it was carried to a cave in the neighbour- 
hood, with ſimilar demonftrations of grief. 


to the weſtward of Tezcuco; Chiconquauhtli, who nions of 
married the other, had a territory named Xaltocan ; Xolotl. 


TIF: 


- Nolotl was ſacceeded by his ſon Nopaltzin, who at Nopaltzin 


the time of his acceſſion is ſuppoſed to have been! 


about ſixty years of age. In his time, the tranquill- 
ty of the kingdom, which had begun to ſuffer diſtur- 
bance under his father, underwent much more violent 
ſhocks, and civil wars took place. Alcohuatzin, the 
only one of the three princes who remained alive, 
thinking the territory he poſſeſſed too narrow, made 


war upon the lord of a neighbouring province named Civil wars. 


Tapotzotlan, and deprived him of his territory. Huct- 


zin, ſon to the late prince Tzontecomatl, lord of 


Coatlichan, fell in love with the grand-daughter of 
the queen, a celebrated beauty, but was rivalled by a 
neighbouring lord, who determined to ſupport his 
pretenſions by force of arms. Huetzin, however, got 
the better, defeated and killed his adverſary, and then 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the lady and his eſtate. This was 
followed by -a rebellion of the whole province of Tol- 
lantzinco, ſo that the king himſelf was obliged to take 
the field. As the rebels were very numerous, the 


royal army was at firſt defeated 3 but having at laſt 


received a ſtrong reinforcement, the rebels were over- 
come, and their ringleaders ſeverely puniſhed. The 
king did not long ſurvive the reſtoration of tranquilli- 
ty to his dominions. He died in the thirty ſecond 


he 


ing 


year of his reign, and ninety-ſecond of his age, leaving 


the throne to his eldeſt ſon Tlotzin. 


g 8 . 3 
We are not informed of any particulars relating to Tlotzim 


this prince farther than he was of an excellent diſpoſi- 
tion, greatly beloved by his ſubjects, and, though ad- 
dicted to peace, yet aſſiduous in exerciſing his people 
in the art of war. He reigned 'thirty-fix years, and 
died of a very painful diſeaſe. 


2 . ; 14 
Quinatzin, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Tlotzin, proved Quinatzin . 
His acceſſion to the a Juxurious 


a vam and luxurious prince. 


ſecond 


12 
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throne was celebrated with much greater pomp than prince. 
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Mexico, my of his predeceſſors. Xolotl had removed his court 
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15 
Diſturban- 


ces in va- 
rious parts. 


nov ſtrove to out- do one 


from Tenayuca to Tezcucoz but being diſguited with 
this laſt place, on account of the conſpiracy formed 
againſt him there, he had returned to Tenayuca.— 
There the court continued till the reign of Quinat- 
zin, who removed it back to Tezcuco. In his paſſage 
thither, he cauſed himſelf be tranſported in an open 


chair or litter, carried on the ſhoulders ot four of his 


principal lords, while four others held an umbrella 
over his head, Before his time the kings had been 
accuſtomed to walk upon their feet like other people; 


but this example, once ſet, was quickly followed by 


all the lords and great people in the kingdom, who 
another in expenſiye and oſ- 
tentatious grandeur. ; | 


The reign of Quinatzin, though tranquil at firſt, 
was ſoon diſturbed by dangerous revolts and rebellions. 
Theſe firſt broke out in two ſtates, named Maztillen 


and Totopec, ſituated among the northern mountains. 


"Tae king, having collected a great army, marched 


without delay againſt the rebels, and challenged their 
leaders to come down and fight him in the plain.— 
'This challenge being accepted, a furious engagement 
enſued, in which, though great numbers fell on both 
1ides, no decifive advantage was gained by either 
party, Frequent enga 32 took row for the 
ipace of forty days, until at laſt the rebels, perceiving 
that their own number were daily diminiſhing, with- 
out any poſlibility of being recruited like the royal 
army, made a final ſurrender to the king, who pu- 


niſhed the ringleaders with great ſeverity. 'Tranquil- 


lity, however, was not yet reſtored; the rebellion 
{pread to ſuch a degree, that the king was obliged 


not only to take the field in perſon, but to employ fix 
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other armies, under the command of faithful and expe- 
rienced generals, to reduce the rebels; Thoſe proved 
ſo ſucceſsful in their enterprizes, that in a ſhort time 
the rebellious cities were reduced to obedience, and the 
kingdom enjoyed the bleſlings of peace ne the long 
reign of Quinatzin, who is ſaid to have ſat on the 
throne for no leſs than ſixty years. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Techotlatla ; but as the affairs of the Acol- 
i-nans now began to be connected with thoſe of the 


Mexicans, it will be proper to give ſome account of 
that people. | 


The Mexicans, called alſo the Aztecas, dwelt till 
the year 1160 in a country called Aztlan, ſituated to 
the north of the gulf of California, as appears by the 
route they purſued in their journey : but how far to 
the northward we are not certainly informed. Betan- 
cout makes it no leſs than 2700 miles, and Boturini 
Hays it was a province of Aſia, The cauſe of their mi- 


gration is ſaid to have been as follows: 


Among the Aztecas was a perſon of great autho- 
rity, named Hutstilin, to whoſe opinion every one paid 
the utmoſt deference. He had conceived a deſign, for 
what reaſon we know not, to perſuade his countrymen 
to change their reſidence ; and to effect this he fell 
upon theefollowing ſtratagem. Having heard, while 
meditating on his ſcheme, a little bird ſinging on the 


branches of a tree, the notes of which reſembled the 


word Tibui, which in the Azteca language ſignified 
« Jet us go,” he took that opportunity to work upon 
the ſuperſtition of the people. With this view, he 
100k along with him a reſpectable perſon, and made 
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him attend to the note of the bird. What can it Meica, 
mean {ſays he), but that we muſt leave this country. 
and find ourſelves another? Without doubt it is the 


MEX 


warning of ſume ſecret divinity Who watches over our 
welfare: let us. obey, therefore, his voice, and not 
draw his anger upon us by a refuial.”. Teepaltzin, for 
that was the name of his friend, readily agreed to the 
interpretation; and both of them being perſons of 
great influence, their united perſuaſions ſoon gained 
over to their project the bulk of the nation; and they 
accordingly ſet out. e „ - SH: 
This account, though it has ſomewhat the air of 
fable, is what the Mexicans themſelves give; and is 
certainly more worthy of-credit-than that of the Spa- 
niards, who maintain that the Aztecas ſet out by the 
expreſs command of the devil. But whatever. was 
their motive, it is certain that they began their mi- 
gration about the year abovementioned. Torquemada 
lays, that in all the hieroglyphic paintings which re- 
cord this migration, there is delineated an arm of the 
ſea, or a great river, which however, Clavigero takes 
to be a repreſentation of the univerſal deluge. Botu- 
rini ſuppoſes it to have been the gulf of Caliſornia, 
over which, he thinks, they tranſported themſelves; 
but our author controverts this opinion, becauſe there 
are no remains of the buildings they conſtructed, du- 
ring their migration, in California as there are in other 
places. If there really was any river of conſequence 
which they croſſed, be ſays it muſt have been the Co- 
lorado, or Red River, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulf of California, in lat, 32%. go. Having crofled 
this beyond the lat, of 35% they proceeded: towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, as far as the river Gila, where: they 
{topped for ſome time; and on the banks of that river 
there are remains of the great edifices they conſtruct- 
ed. From thence having reſumed their courſe towards 
the S. S. E. they proceeded: to lat. 29%. and ſtopped 
again at a place upwards of 250 miles-diſtant from the 
city of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. This place 
is now known by the name of Caſe grandi, on account 
of a very large building ſtill extant, and univerſally 
attributed to them by the traditions of the country. 
It is conſtruRed on. the plan of thoſe of New Mexico, 
that is, conſiſting of three floors with a terrace above 
them, and without any. entrance to the under floor. 
The door for entrance opens to the ſecond floor; ſo 
that a ſcaling ladder is neceſſary: and the inhabitants 
of New Mexico build in this manner, in order to be leſs 
expoſed to the attack of their enemies; putting out 
the ſcaling ladder only for thoſe to whom they give 
admiſſion into their houſes. No doubt the Aztecas 
had the ſame motive for raiſing their edifice on this 
Plan, as every mark of a fortreſs is to be obſerved in 
it, being defended on one fide by a lofty mountain, 
and the reſt ſurrounded by a wall about ſeven feet 
thick, the foundations of which are ſtill exiſting. In 
this there are ſtones as big as mill-ſtones ; the beams 
of the roof are of pine, and well finiſhed. In the 
centre is a little artificial mount, apparently conſtruct- 
ed with a deſign to keep guard on, and obſerve the 
enemy. Some ditches have been formed in this place, 
and ſeveral kitchen. utenſils found, as earthen pots, 
diſhes, and jars, with ſome looking-glaſſes made of a 
ſtone called itatli. 1 255 | bs 
The Atzecas having ſtaid here as long as they 
thought 


/ 


F 


: 
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thought proper, crofſed the mountains of Tarahu- 
mara, directed their courſe ſouthward, and ſtopped 

gain for three years at Cohacan, a place ſituated on 
4 gulf of California in 24 degrees north latitude. 


Here they formed a wooden image of a god called 


Huitzilopochtli, whom they imagined to be their tute- 
lar deity, and made a'chair of reeds and ruſhes to 
tranſport it calling this vehicle the chair of God. 
Four prieſts were choſen, to carry the image on their 


— Fhoulders, whom they called the ſervants of God ; and 


che act of carrying it they name 7eomama, which fig. 


nifies „ to carry God on ones back.” 


were divided into fix tribes; but here the Mer- 
icans were left: with their god by five of them, viz. the 
Xochimilcas, Tepanecas, Chalceſe, Tlahuicas, and 
Tlaſcalans. The cauſe of this ſeparation is not known. 
The tribes juſt mentioned pretend that it was done at 
the expreſs command of God; but there can be little 
doubt that it was occaſioned by ſome diſagreement 
among themſelves. This is rendered farther probable, 


hen we conſider that on their journey towards Tula, 


of them, or ſuch as were not . 


the remaining tribe was divided into two violent fac- 
tions, which alternately perſecuted one another: nei- 
ther did they afterwards eonſtruct any more edifices. 
However, they always travelled together, in order to 
enjoy the company of their imaginary God. At eve- 
ry place where they ſtopped an altar was erected to 
him; and at their departure they left behind them all 
their ſick, and probably alfo ſome others to take care 

ng to endure the 
fatigue of farther journeys. They ſtopped in Tula 
nine years, and eleven more in the neighbeuring parts. 
At laſt, in 1216, they arrived at Zumpanco, a conſi- 
derable city in the vale of Mexico, where they were 
received in a very hoſpitable manner by the lord of 
that diſtrict. He not only aſſigned them proper ha- 
bitations, but became very much attached to them; 


and even demanded from among them a wife for his 


ſon IIhuicatl. 
from this marriage all the Mexican kings deſcended 

The Mexicans continued to migrate from one place 
to another along the lake of Tezcuco. Xoltotl, who 
was then on the throne of the Aeolhuans or Chiche- 
mechas, allowed them to ſettle in whatever places of 
his dominions they thought proper; but ſome of them 


The Mexi- finding themſelves haraffed by a neighbouring lord, 
cans perſe= Were obliged, in 1245, to retire to Chapoltepec, a 


cuted, 


I 
And 2; 
flaved. 


mountain on the weftern borders of the lake, ſcarce 
two miles diſtant from the ſite of Mexico. This took 
place in the reign of Nopaltzin ; when, as has alrea- 
dy been obſerved, diſturhances began to take place in 
the Acolhuan dominions. The Mexicans, however, 
did not find themſelves any more ſecure in their new 
place of reſidence than formerly : they were perſecu- 
ted by the neighbouring lords, and obliged to take 
refuge in a number of ſmall iſlands, named Acocolco, 
at the ſouthern extremity of the lake of Mexico. 
Here for 52 years they lived in the moſt miſerable 
manner that can be imagined ; ſubſiſting on fiſh, in- 
ſeas, roots, &c. and clothing themſelves with the 
leaves of the amoxtli, which Ronde in that lake. 
In this miſerable plight the Mexieans continued 
till the year 1314, wh@ they were all reduced to a 
ſtate of the moſt abſoluie ſlavery. This was done by 
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the king of a petty ſtate named Colhuacan: but there 
are different accounts of the manner in which it was 
effected. Some fay that this prince, unwilling to 
allow the Mexicans to maintain themſelves in his ters 


ſubdned anden 
tending compaſſion for their miſerable ſituation, he 
offered them a more commodious place of reſidence. 
The Mexicans accepted the offer with 
but had ſcarcely ſet out to take poſſeſſion of their 
new place of reſidence when they were attacked by the 


| | Colhuans, made priſoners, and carried off for ſlaves. 
The Aztecas, when they left their original habita- 


This requeſt was complied with; and 
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ritories without PAYNE tribute, made war upon them, 
laved them. Others affirm, that, pre- 


Mexico 
— — — 


eat pleaſure; 


Aſter ſome years a war broke out betwist the Col- They re- 


ſelves not to waſte their time, as was uſual, in "mages 


priſoners, but to content themſelves with cutting off 


one ear of their enemies, and then leaving them with- 
out farther injury, They adhered punctually to this 


reſolution ; and ruſhing turiouſly upon the Xochimil- 


cas, cut off an ear from as many as they could, kill- 


ing thoſe who ſtruggled te ſuch a degree that they 
In ſhort, ſo well did 


could not effect their purpoſe. 
the Mexicans acquit themſelves in this engagement, 
that the Xochimilcas not only abandoned the field, 
but were obliged to take refuge among the moun- 
tains. After the battle, the Colhuan ſoldiers pre- 
ſented themſelves before their general with the priſon- 
ers they had taken ; for it was by the number of theſe, 
not of the enemy left dead on the field, that they 
judged of their valour. The Mexicans had taken only 
four, and theſe they kept concealed for the abominable 
purpoſe of ſacrificing them. The Colhuans, there- 
fore, ſeeing no trophies of their valour, began to re- 
proach them with cowardice ; but the Mexicans, pro- 
ducing their baſkets of ears, delired them to judge 
from theſe how many priſoners they might have taken, 


had they not been unwilling to retard their victory by 


taking up time in binding them. | 

Notwithſtznding the valour diſplayed by the Mexi- 
cans in this engagement, it doth not appear that their: 
haughty maſters were in the leaſt mollified or incli- 
ned to afford them eaſier terms than before. Having 
erected an altar to their god, they demanded of their 
lord ſomething precious to offer in ſacrifice to him ; but 
he in diſdain ſent them a dirty cloth, incloſing the filthy 
carcaſe of a vile bird. This was carried by Colhuan 


prieſts; and without any ceremony laid upon the al- 


tar. The Mexicans, with apparent unconcern, re- 
moved this filthy 3 and put in its place a knife 
made of itztli, and an o 


huans and Xochimilcas; in which the latter gained ain their 
ſuch advantages, that they were obliged to employ 
their flaves to aſſiſt them. They accordingly ordered 
them to prepare for war, but without furniſhing them 
with arms neceſſary for a military enterpriſe; fo that ſtrous piece 
the Mexicans were obliged to content themſelves with of cruelty. 

long ſtaves, having their points hardened in the fire: 

they alfo made knives of the ſtone itztli, and ſhields of 
reeds woven together. They agreed among them 


liberty 

in conſe- 
quence of 
a mon- 


T 
oriferous herb. On the day The fir 


of conſecration, the Colhuan prince failed not to at- human ſa- 


tend with his nobility; 
to the feſtival, but to make a mockery of the Mexicans. 
Their deriſion, however, was ſoon changed into hor. 
ror, when the Mexicans, after a ſolemn dance, brought 
forth the four Xochimilcan priſoners they had taken ; 
and, after having made them dance a little, cut 8 

theis 


not with a view to do honour exifice in 
Mexico. 


Mexteo, their breaſts with the knife which lay on the altar, 
and plucking out their hearts, offered them, while yet 
warm and palpitating with life, to their diabolical idol. 
This horrible ſacrifice had ſuch an effect upon the 
"ſpeRators, that both king and ſubjects deſired the 


Mexicans immediately to quit their territories and go 


where they pleaſed. This order was inſtantly obeyed : 
the whole nation took their rout towards the north, 
until they came to a place named Acatzitzintlan, ſitn- 
ated betwixt two lakes, and afterwards named Mexi- 
calizinco ; but for ſome reaſon or other, being diſcon- 
tented with this fituation, as indeed they ſeem very 
often to have been, they proceeded to [ztacalco, ſtill 
nearer to the ſite of Mexico. Here they formed the 
image of a little mountain of paper, and danced round 
it a whole night, ſinging their victory over the No- 
chimilcas, and returning thanks to their god for ha- 


ving freed them from the yoke of the Colhuas. Cla- | 


vigero is of opinion, that by this mountain they re- 
preſented Colhuacan, as in their pictures it was al- 
ways repreſented by a hunch- backed mountain; and 

122 tis is the literal ſignification of the name. _ 
They ſettle Having ſtaid two years in Iztacalco, they came to 
at laſt on a place on the lake where they found a nopal or opun- 
the e tia growing in a ſtone, and over it the foot of an 
Mexico eagle. All the Mexican hiſtorians ſay that this was 
vas built, the mark given them by their oracle of the place where 
they were finally to ſettle. Here, then, they put an 
end to their wanderings ; and, as ſoon as they had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the ſpot, an altar was erected to the 
god, or rather devil, whom they worſhipped. The 
altar was conſecrated in a manner conformable to the 
cruel religion which theſe people had adopted. Ha- 
ving at that time no priſoners among them, one of 
their number went out in queſt of ſome animal for a 


victim; but happening to meet with a Colhuan, a 


quarrel enſued ; and the Mexican proving victorious, 
bound his enemy, brought him home, and preſented 
his heart to the idol. Around this altar they now be- 
gan to build their habitations; which, like the cele- 


brated city of Rome, conſiſted at firſt of a parcel of 


miſerable ruſh huts ; as they were then furniſhed with 
no better materials, Their city, if ſuch it might be 
called, was named Tenochtitlan, and afterwards Mexico, 
which name afterwards prevailed ; and, according to 
Clavigero, fignifies the place of Mexith or Huitzilo- 
pochuli, their god of war: and in this reſpect alſo the 
founding of Mexico was ſimilar to that of Rome, the 
latter being proteted by Mars their god of war, as 
23 the Mexicans were by Mexith, | Xiu 
Their mi- The city of Mexico was founded in the year 1325, 
| ſerableſi- in the moſt incommodious ſituation we can imagine, 
tuation at vig. on a ſmall ifland named 'Venochtitlan, in the mid- 
fit. Ale of a great lake, without groupd to cultivate for 
their fubſilence, or even room ſufficient to build their 
habitations. Their life was therefore as miſerable here 

for ſome time-as it had been when they were on the 

iſlands at the end of the lake, and they were reduced 

to the ſame ſhifts to maintain themſelves. To enlarge 

the boundaries of their iſland, they drove paliſades in- 

to thoſe parts of the water which were molt ſhallow, 
terracing them with ſtones and turf, and uniting to 

their principal iſland ſeveral other ſmaller ones which 

lay in the neighbourhood, To procure to themſelves 
afterwards ſtones, wood, &c. for conſtructing their 
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on the borders of the lake, ſupplying them with fiſh, 
lake and marſhes, which-they contrived to render eat- 
ſaries abovementioned. The greateſt effort of their 


duced maize, pepper, chia, French beans, and 


no ſooner did they begin to proſper and live comfort - Parate. 


tance to the northward, which, from an heap of ſand 
wards Tlateloko, from a terrace conſtructed by them- 


ſelves. 
About this time the Mexicans divided their city 


quarter havin 
merly its tute 


habitations, as well as clothing and other neceſſaries, Merle, 
they inſtituted a commerce with the people who dwele —— 


water-fowl, and other more minute inhabitants of the 


able; and in return, for all this they eceived the neceſ- 


induſtry, however, was the conſtruction of floating 
gard-ns, by means of buſhes and mud of the lake; 
and theſe they brought to ſuch perfection that they pro- 


For thirteen years that the Mexicans had 10 fruggle The two 
with extreme difficulty, they remained at peace; but ſadtions 6 


ably, than the inveterate enmity betwirt the two 
factions formerly mentioned broke out in all its fury. 
This produced a ſeparation; and one of the parties 
took up their reſidence on a ſmall iſland at a little iſ. 


found there, they at firſt named Xakiloſco, but after- 


| This iſland was afterwards united to that of 
Tenochtitlan. Red 3 1 


into four parts, a diviſion which ill ſubſiſts; each 
now its tutelar ſaint, as it had for- 
| | god. In the midſt of their city 
was the ſanctuary of their great god Mexith, whom 
they conſtantly preferred to all the reſt. To him 
they daily performed acts of adoration : but ' inſtead 
of making any progreſs in humanity, they ſeem to 
have daily improved in the moſt horrible barbarities, :; 
at leaſt in their religion. The dreadful ſacrifices Monſtrou | 
made of their priſoners already mentioned, could only barbarity | 
be exceeded by that which we are now about to re. l their 
late. Being now on a more reſpectable footing than _ 
formerly, they ſent an embaſſay to the petty king of 
Colhuacan, requeſting him to ſend them one of his 
daughters, that ſhe might be conſecrated the mother 
of their protecting god. The unſuſpecting prince, 
intoxicated with the thoughts of having his daughter 
made a goddeſs, readily complied with their defire.— 
The unfortunate princeſs was conducted in great tri- 
umph to Mexico; but no ſooner was ſhe arrived, 
than ſhe was ſacrificed in the ſhocking manner above 
related ; and, to add to the horror of the deed, the 
body was flayed, and one of the braveſt young men 
of the nation dreſſed in her ſkin. Her father, igno- 
rant of this dreadful tranſaction, was invited by the 
Mexicans to be preſent at the apotheoſis of his daugh- 
ter, and went to ſee the ſolemnity, and to worſhip the 
new divinity. He was led into the ſanctuary, where 
the young man ſtood clothed in the bloody ſkin 
of his daughter; but the darkneſs of the place pre- 
vented him from ſeeing what was before him. They 
gave him a cenſor in his hand, and ſome copal to 
begin his worſhip; but having diſcovered by the flame 
of the copal the horrible ſpectacle, he ran out in a 
diſtracted manner, calling upon his people to re- 
venge the injury; but this they were not able to do 

at that time nor ever after. Hiſtorians are, unant- 
mous, that this ſacrifice was performed at che expreſs 
command' of the devil; and indeed in this inſtance, 
their credulity ſeems pardoggble ; though Clavigero, 


with more reaſon, aſeribes it to his prieſts. bi 


* 


Merico - In che year 1352 the Mexican government was 


— changed from an ariſtocracy to a monarchy. At firſt 
| they were governed by 20 lords, of whom one had 


an authority ſuperior to the reſt. This naturally ſug- 
geſted the idea of monarchy ; and to this change they 


were alſo induced by the contemptible Rate in which 


their nation ſtill &ntinued, thinking that the royal 


dignity. would confer upon it a degree of ſplendor 
which otherwiſe it could not enjoy; and that by 
having one leader, they would be better able to op- 


poſe. their enemies. Proceeding, therefore, to elect 

26 2 king, the choice fell upon Acamapitzin, a man of 
Acamapit- >= n 5 | 
nn the firſt great eſtimation among them, and deſcended from 
king of Opochtli a noble Atzecan, and a princeſs of the royal 
Mexico» family of Colhuacan. As he was yet a batchelor, 
they attempted to negociate a marriage, firſt with 

the daughter of the lord of 'Tacuba, and then of 

the king of Azcapozalco : but theſe propoſals book 
erg with diſdain, they applied to Acolmizth 

lord of Coatlichan, and a deſcendent of one of the three 
Acolhuan princes; who complied with their requeſt, 


27 and the nuptials were celebrated with great rejoicings. 


The Tlate- In the meantime, the Tlatelolcos, the natural ri- 


Jolcos alſo vals of the Mexicans, reſolved not to be behind them 


chooſe a 


* in any ching which had the leaſt appearance of aug- 


menting the glory of their ſtate. They likewile, 
therefore, choſe a king ; but not thinking proper to 
chooſe him from among themſelves, they applied to 
the king of the 'Tepanecas, who readily ſent them his 
ſon; and he was crowned firſt king of Tlatelolco in 
1353. In chis the 'Tlatelolcos ſeem to have had a de- 
fign of humbling their rivals, as well as rendering 
themſelves more reſpectable; and therefore it is pro- 
bable, that they had repreſented the Mexicans as want- 
ing in that reſpe& due to the Tepanecan monarch, as 
having elected a king without his leave, though at the 
1 fame time they were tributaries to him. e conſe- 
Areal quence of this was, that he took a reſolution to double 
ee” their tribute. Hitherto they had paid only a certain 
number of fiſh and water-fowl; but now they were 
ordered to bring alſo ſeveral thouſands of fir and wil- 
low plants to be ſet in the roads and gardens of Azca- 
pozalco, and to tranſport to the court a * floating 
arden, which produced vegetables of every kind 
own in Anahuac. This being accompliſhed with 
great difficulty, the king commanded them next year 
to bring him another garden, with a duck and ſwan 
in it both ſitting upon eggs; but ſo, that on their arri- 
val at Azcapozalco the brood might be ready to hatch. 
This was alſo done; and the prince had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the young birds come out of the 
eggs. The third year they were ordered to bring a 
live ſtag along with a garden. This was more dif- 
 ficult than any of the former taſks; becauſe they 
were obliged, in order to hunt the flag, to go to the 
mountains of the continent, where they were in dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of their enemies; how- 
ever, this alſo, was accompliſhed, and the deſire of the 
king gratified. | | __ 
In this manner the Mexicans were oppreſſed for 
no leſs than 50 years. They freed themſelves, how- 
ever, from a their:difficulties by vigorous exertions, 
abſurdly aſeribing to the protection of that malevo- 
lent being whom they worſhiped the 820 of every 
deliverance, Acamapftæin governed this city which 

' | [ Te 
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at that time comprehended the whole of his domi- Mexico. 
nions, for 37 years in peace, His queen being bar. 
ren, he married another wife, but without abandon-- 
ing the firſt; and theſe two, inſtead of being rivals 
to one another, lived together in the utmoſt harmony; 
the firſt wife taking upon herſelf the charge of educa- 
ung Huilgilibuul, the fon of the ſecond. He had, 

beſides, ſeveral children by other women, and one 
named 7zcoatl, who afterwards proved une of the 

beſt and moſt renowned kings who fat on the throne. 
of Mexico. He is ſaid alſo to have conquered four 
conſiderable cities; but Clavigero thinks he muſt in 
this only have been an auxiliary, it being very im-- 
probable, that. while he could ſcarce maintain his 
own territories, he ſhould think of foreign conqueſts. 

Acamapitzin died in 1389, greatly lamented by 
the Mexicans, and his death was followed by an in- 
terregnum of four months. As the deceaſed mo- 
narch had formerly reſigned his authority into the 
hands of his-nobles, it was neceſſary that a new elec- 
tion ſhould take place ; and when this was done, the 


choice fell upon Huitzilihuitl, the fon of Acama- . 
pitzin. As he was ſtill unmarried, it was reſolved, huitl the C:-- 
if poſſible, to procure him an honourable and advan- cond king. 
tageous match. With this view, a deputation of | 
nobility was ſent to the king of Azcapozalco, re- 
queſting, in very humble terms, an alliance with one 

of his daughters. The expreſſions made uſe cf. by 

theſe ambaſſadors are ſaid by our author to have 

been particularly elegant in the Mexican language: 

but it is difficult to underſtand how a ſpeech made 
among a people ignorant of the art of writing could 

be particularly recorded at the interval of fome hun-- 

dreds of years after. They are as follow: We be- 

ſeech you, with the moſt profound reſpect, to take 
compaſhon on our maſter and your ſervant Huitzili- 

huitl, confined among the thick ruſhes of the lake 

He is without a wife, and we without a queen, 
Vouchſafe, Sir, to part with one of your jewels or 

moſt precious feathers. Give us one of your daugh- 

ters, who may come to reign over us in a country 

which belongs to you 


This piece of oratory had ſuch an effect upon the IR. of . 


king, that he granted their requeſt, and a Tepanecan daughter 
princeſs was conducted in great triumph to Mexico, of the king 
where the marriage was ſolemnized with the utmoſt of the Te- 
joy. Though this princeſs brought him a ſon the Pengcans. 
firſt year. of their marriage, the king, in order to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by frefh alliances, married alſo the 

daughter of another prince, by whom he had Monte- 

zuma Ilbuacamina, the molt celebrated of all the Mexi- 

can kings. VVV Bn 
We muſt now return to the hiſtory: of the AcoE ier 
huans, who at this time were governed by Techot- WES 
lala the fon of Quimatzin.. For 30 years this prince king of A- 
enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity, This was in- colhuan. 
terrupted by the revolt of Tzompan, prince of Xal- 

tocan, and the laſt of the family of Chiconquauhtli, 

one of the three original Acolhuan princes, who had 

drawn into his conſpiracy the ſovereigns of ſix other 


ſtates The king, out of reſpect to the quality of 


the rebel, offered to pardon him if he would lay 
down his arms; but Tzompan, confident of his 
ſtrength, rejected the offer with contempt. The king 
was therefore. obliged to ſend an army againſt him, 

| in 
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| Ifexico. in which the Tepanecans and Mexicans ſerved as 
auxiliaries, The war laſted only two months; Tzom- 
pan was defeated and put to death, along with ſeveral 
others of the principal rebels. The Mexicans, who. 
had behaved with great valour, returned in triumph 
to their city, while Techotlala took ſeveral very pru- 
dent meaſures to ſtrengthen his government, prevent. 
rebellions in future, and to augment the ſplendor of 
his throne. | Fel | Jy 1 f 
In conſequence of the renown acquired in this war 
by the Mexicans, and the advantages reſulting from 
the alliance with the king of Azcapozalco, that 
people now began to be held in much higher eſtima- 
tion by their neighbours than before. They extended 
their commerce, and in conſequence of that, eame to 
wear cotton inſtead of the threads of the wild-palm, 
which had formerly conflituted their whole dreſs 7 but 
this gleam of proſperity was ſoon overcaſt, and they 
22 had to encounter a more inveterate and formidable 
Aaxtlaton enemy than any that they had yet met with. This was 
an invete= Maxtlaton prince of Coyoacan, and fon to the king of 
rate enemy A ,capczalco. Being of a cruel and revengeful tem- 
prin. Vee per, for which he was dreaded even by his father, he 
reſolved to reſent the indignity which he pretended 
to have been done to him by the marriage of his ſiſter 
do the king of Mexico. The true cauſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, however, was his fear that the Tepanecancrown 
might devolve on his fiſter's ſon by Huitzilihuitl; and 
to prevent this, he took the barbarous method of 
ſending aſſaſſins to murder his nephew. The king of 
Mexico was not then able to reſent the injury; for 
though, by his marriage with the Tepanecan princeſs, 
the oppretlive tribute was taken off, and the Mexicans 
had only to pay a couple of ducks annually, by way 
of acknowledging the Tepanecan ſuperiority, yet the 
one nation was far from being in a condition to cope 
with the other — The barbarity of Maxtlaton was not 
unknown to his father; but it is certain that he did 
not reſent it; and indeed there is great reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that he took part with his ſon in moſt of his wicked 
enterpriſes. e 2 9a, „ 
As the Mexicans advanced in wealth and power, 
ſo did their rivals the inhabitants of Tlatlelolco.— 
Their firſt king died in 1399, leaving his ſubjects 
greatly improved in civilization, and the city much 
enlarged and beautified. The ivalſhip which ſub- 
. ſiſted between the two cities had indeed. greatly 
contributed to the aggrandizement of both. The 
Mexicans had formed ſo many. alliances by marriage 
with the neighbouring nations, had fo much impro- 
ved their agriculture, and floating gardens on the 
lake, and had built ſo many more veſſels to ſupply 
their extended commerce and fithing, that they were 
enabled to celebrate their ſecular year, anſwering to 
A. D. 1402, with greater. magnificence than they 
had ever done lince they left their original country of 

33 Atlas. i . . 
Unſortu- All this time Teckotlala continued to reign in 
nate reig2 Acolhuacan; but being now very far advanced in 
22 years, and finding his end approach, he called to him 
* 7% his fon Ixtlilxochitl, and recommended to him to be- 
ware of the ambitious diſpoſition of the king of Az- 
capozalco, as he was apprehenſive that he might at- 
tempt ſomething. againit the peace of the empire. 
His ſuſpicions were verified; for on the death of Te- 
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to the princes, ſo chat each might rule his own terri- 


the information he got that there were in the place cer- 


MEX 
chotlala, which happened in 1406, the king of Az- Mexico, 
capozalco, without making the uſual ſubmiſſions to the —— 
new king, to whom he was a feudatory, ſet out for his 
own, territories, with a view to ſtir up the other feu-. 
datory princes to rebellion. Having called to him 
the kings of Mexico and Tlatlelolco, he told them, 
that Techotlala, who had long tyrännized over that 
country, being dead, he deſigned to procure freedom, 


tory entirely independent of the king of Acolhuacan; 
but for this purpoſe he needed their aſſiſtance, and 
truſted to their well known ſpirit to take part with 
him in the enterpriſe. He informed them likewiſe, 
that in order to enſure ſucceſs, he would find means to 
unite other princes in the confederae yr. 
The new king of Acolhvacan, in the mean time, 
was employed in ſettling the affairs of bis kingdom, 
and endeavouring to gam the good will of his ſubjects. 
The combination againſt him was ſoon diſcovered : 
but though Ixtlilxochitl was defirous of heading his 
army in perſon, he was diſſuaded from ſo doing by his 
courtiers; ſo that the conduct of the war was commit- 
ted to his generals. To weaken the enemy they ra- 
vaged the territories of fix revolted ſtates : but no: with- 
ſtanding this, and the ſuperior diſcipline of the royal 
army, the war was garried on by the rebels with great 
obſtinacy, their armies being conſtantly recruited by 
freſh troops in proportion to their loſſes. At laſt, af. 
ter three years of a ruinous war the king of Azea 
zalco, finding that his reſources would at laſt fail him, 
ſued for peace; but with a deſign of accompliſhing 
by treachery what he had not yet been able to do by 
force. His adverſary, equally reduced with himſelf, 
conſented to a peace, though he knew very well that 
the Tepanecan prince intended to obſerve it no longer 
than ſuited his purpoſe. ' . 

In the year 1406 died Huitzilihuitl king of Mexi- Chimalpo- 
co, who likewiſe left the right of electing a ſucceſſor poca third 
to the nobility. They made choice of his brother king of 
Chimalpopoca; and thence it became an eſta. ****® 
bliſhed law to chooſe one of the brothers of the de: 
ceaſed king, or if he had no brothers to elect one of 
his grandſons. While the new prince was endeavour- 
ing to ſecure himſelf on the throne, the treacherous 
Tezozomoc uſed all means in his power to ſtrengthen 
the party he had formed againſt the king of Acolhua- 
can. In this he was attended with ſuch ſucceſs,” that 
the - unfortunate prince found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of wandermg among the neighbouring moun- 
tains, at the head of a ſmall army, accompanied by the 
lords of Huexolta and Coatlichan, who remained al- 
ways faithful to him. The Tepanecans diſtreſſed him 
to tuch a degree, by intercepting his proviſions, that NY 
he was forced to beg them of his enemies; One of . 
his grandſons was ſent to Otompan, a rebel ſtate, to geath of 
requeſt them to ſupply their king with the provifions he the king of 
ſtood im need of, and to exhort them to abandon the Acolhu- 
cauſe of the rebels, which they had efpouſed. - No ©? 
taik could be more dangerous; yet ſuch was the mag - 
nanimity of che young prince's diſpoſition, that he 
readily ſet out on the journey; nor was he deterred by 


tain Tepanecans who had come on purpoſe to publiſh a 
proclamation from 'Tezozomag." He went boldly to the 
molt public place of the town and inpreſence of * 
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queſt. This heroiſm, however, did not meet with 
the ſucceſs it deſerved. His propoſitions were derided 
from the moment they were made; but the people 
did not offer any farther inſult, until one of the mean- 
er ſort threw a'ſtone at him, exciting others of the 
ſame ſtamp to put him to death. The Tepanecans, 
who had hitherto ccntinued filent, perceiving their op- 
portunity, joined in the general cry to kill the prince, 


and began alſo to throw ſtones. The prince attempted 


firſt to defend himſelf, and afterwards to eſcape b 
flight; but, both being equally impoſſible, he fell un- 
der a ſhower of ſtones. The Tepanecans exulted in 
this act of treachery, and ſoon after cut off Ixtlixo- 
chitl himſelf, aſter having treacherouſly perſuaded him 
to x conference with two of their captains. This per- 
fidious act was committed in {tight of the royal army, 
who were too weak to revenge it: the royal corpſe 


was fayed with difficulty; and Mgabualcofnil, heir ap- than Maxtlaton behaved in ſuch a manner to his br - 


ther Tajatzin, that the prince thought proper to re- 


parent to the crown, was obliged to ſhelter himſelf 
ameng the buſhes from the fury of his enemies. | 
+ Tezozomoc having now in a great meaſure gained 
his point, proceeded to pour down his troops upon 
thoſe cities and diſtricts which had remained faithful 
to the late unfortunate monarch. The people made a 


moſt deſperate defence, and killed vaſt numbers of 
their enemies; but at laſt being themſelves reduced by 
the calamities of war, and in danger of total extermi- 
nation, they were obliged to quit their habitations 


and fly to other countries. The tyrant, then finding 
himſelf ſuperior. to all his adverſaries, gave Tezcuco 
in fief to Chimalpopoca king of Mexico, Huexotla to 
Tlacacotl king of Tlatelolco; placing faithful gover- 
nors in other places, and appointing Azcapozalco, the 
capital of his own territory, the royal reſidence and 
capital of Acolhuacan. | | 


Prince Nezahualcajotl was preſent in diſguiſe at this 
diſpoſal of his dominions, along with ſeveral other per- 


ſons of diſtinction who were enemies of the tyrant; 


and ſo much was he tranſported with paſſion, that it 
was with difficulty he could be reſtrained from killing 
Tezozomoc on the ſpot, though this would certainly 
have been done at the expence of his own life. All 
the reſt of the Acolhuacan empire ſubmitted; and Ne- 


ꝛahualeojotl ſaw himſelf for the preſent deprived of all 


hopes of obtaining the crown. : | 

Tezozomoc had now attained the ſummit of his am- 
bition : but inſtead of conciliating the minds of his 
new ſubjects, oppreſſed them with new taxes; and be- 


ing conſcious of the precarious ſituation in which he 


ſtood, and tormented with remorſe on account of his 
crimes, fell into melancholy, and was haunted with 
frightful dreams. In one, he imagined that Nezahu- 
alcojotl, transformed into an eagle, had eat out his 
heart; and in another, that, in the ſhape of a lion, 
he licked his body and ſacked his blood. Terrified 


by theſe viſions, he called his three ſons, Tajatzin, 


Teuttzintli, and Maxtlaton, enjoining them to put to 
death Nezahualcojotl as ſoon as they could get it done 
without being publicly known. He himſelf ſurvived 
his dreams only about a year. He was now become 


ſo eld, that his body no longer retained its natural 


heat. He was therefore obliged to be covered up 
with cotton in a great cradle, not being able to fit 
'Vo L. XI. 1 ; FOB 1 . : . 
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Mexico: * who publiſhed the proclamation made known his re- 


without delay, 
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ere& in a chair. 7 
ever, he never forgot his tyranny nor cruelty. From 


his cradle he iſſued oppreſſive laws relating to the A. 


In this miſerable cendition, how- Mexics, 
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colhuacans ; and almoſt with his laſt breath renewed 


bis commands with regard to Nezahualecjotl, At laſt 
he expired in the year 1422, leaving the crown to his 
ſon Tajatzin. . . 
Tezozomoc was no 
without paying the leaſt regard to his father's will, be- 
gan to exerciſe the functions of a ſovereign. Though 


y it was the right of Tajatzin to invite to his father's 


funeral whom he pleaſed, Maxtlaton took that upon 
himfelf. Nezahualcojotl, though not invited, came 
among the reſt; but though Teuctzintli, brother to 
Maxtlaton, inſiſted upon his being put to death, the 
latter oppoſed it, as it could not then be done private- 
ly, and he hoped to find another opportunity. No 
ſooner were the funeral ceremonies over, however, 


tire to Chimilpopoca king of Mexico, to whom he 
had been particularly recommended by his father, in 
order to have his advice. This monarch, agreeable to 
the character of that age and people, adviſed him to 


35 
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invite his brother to an entertainment, and then mur- 


der him. Unluckily for them both, this diſcourſe was 
overheard by a ſervant, who in expectatien of a reward 
informed the tyrant of what he had heard: but in- 
ſtead of this, Maxtlaton, pretending to diſbelieve his 


ſtory, drove the informer from his preſence with igno- 


miny. Notwithſtanding this pretence, the tyrant had 


not the leaſt doubt of the truth of what was told him; 


and therefore determined to rid himfelf of bis brother 
This he ſoon accompliſhed in the very 
ſame way that had been projected againſt himſelf. 
Tajatzin, along with the king of Mexico, Tlatelolco, 
and ſome other feudatory princes, were invited by 


Maxtlaton to an entertainment. The king of Mexico 
prudently excuſed himſelt, but che unſuſpecting Ta- 


jatzin fell into the ſnare. He came to the place of 
entertainment, and was inſtantly put to death. 


axtiatons 
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company were greatly alarmed; but Maxtlaton, ha- murdered. 


ving explained to them his reaſon for ſo doing, they 
not only excuſed him, but proclaimed him king; to 
which it is not to be doubted that their fears greatly 
contributed. . 

Though the king of Mexico eſcaped a ſudden death 
by his abſence at this time, it was only to periſh in a 


more flow and ignominious manner. The vengeance A e 
of Maxtlaton firſt appeared by ſending him a woman's fate of the 
dreſs in return to the preſent he ſent him as a feuda- king of 
tory ; which being a reflection upon his courage, was Mexice. 


the higheſt affront that could be offered him. This 
inſult, however, was quickly followed by one of a 
much higher nature. Having heard that one of the 
Mexican prince's wives was an extraordinary beauty. 
he enjoined ſome Tepanecan ladies, who were accu- 


ſtomed to viſit that princeſs, to invite her to ſpend 


ſome days with them at Azcapozalco. This being 
complied with, the tyrant eaſily got an opportunity 
of raviſhing her, and then ſent her back to her huſ- 
band, Chimilpopoca was ſo much affected by this 
misfortune, that he reſolved to offer himſelf up a ſa- 
crifice to his god. Maxtlaton, however, was reſolved 
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Vexico. that; he ſhould not have even this ſatisfaction, At informed by a country wan of the road he had taken; Mexico, 3 
>—— the very time of the ceremony therefore he ſent a bo- but ſuch was the inviolable fidelity of che inbabitants, 1 
dy of troops; who entering Mexico without reſiſtance,. that ſeveral of them ſuffered themfelves to be put to 
carried off the king alive, to the aſtoniſhment of the death rather thaw diſcover the place of his coneeal- 
multitude ; and who probably were ſo much confound- ment. Leaving this place, therefcre, they went thro' 
ed by this unexpected adventure, that they did not the country in queſt of biuz; and no ſooner were they 
think of making any reſiſtance. _ gone, than the prince ſet out in a way directly con. 
Chimilpopoca being carried priſoner to Azcapozal- trary to that which they had taken. Being puriued in 
co, was confined in a ſtrong wooden cage, the com- all directions, however, he was in the utmoſt dan. 
mon priſon for criminals. Maxtlaton {till was not ſa- ger, and would once have been made priſoner if 
tisfied : he wiſhed to get into his hands Nezahual- ſome countrymen had not concealed him under aa 
cajott ; and with this view ſent a meſſage to him, pre- heap cf chia.. Having eſcaped this danger, he went 
tending that he was willing to come to an agreement to a pleaſant villa at Tezcotzinco, belorging to his 
with him reſpecting the kingdom of Acolhuacan. arceſtois; where he was met by fix lords who bad 
Though the prince was well aſſured of the tyrant's left their ſtates. Having conſulted with them, it was 
treacherous intentions, he went boldly to his palace, determined to zpply to the Chalceſe, although they 
preſented himſelf before him, and told him that he knew that they were an unfaithful and treacherous 
had heard of the impriſonment of the king of Mexico, people, and had been concerned in the death of the 
| he had heard alſo that he wiſhed to take away his. late king. He was then met by ambaſfadors from the 
41 own life; he defired him to do ſo, and to gratify. his Cholulans, who offered him their aſſiſtance againſt the 
He is viſit= malice. Maxtlaton was fo truck with this ſpeech, uſurper. In a ſhort time he was joined by numbers 
ed in pri. that he aſſured the prince he had not formed any de- ef others; ſo that he was not only no longer in danger 
mw 05 Na- ſign againſt his life; and that he neither had put to of his liſe, but began to be formidable to his enemies. 
* bo — death the king of Mexico, nor would do ſo. He In the mean time, the Mexicans, who had ſuffered 
then gave orders for his being properly entertained, many injuries ſince the death of Chimilpopoca, raiſed ,, 
and even allowed him to pay a viſit to the king. of to the throne Itzcoatl, the ſon of Acamapitzin, by a Itzcoatl 
Mexico in priſon. © The unfortunate Chimilpopoca, ſlave, and who was accounted the moſt prudent, juſt, raiſcd to 
after reciting his misfortunes, requeſted the prince and brave, of all the Mexican nation. His election = throne 
not to return to court, where they would certainly was no leſs pleaſing to Nezahualcajotl and his party, rr 
fall upon ſome project for taking; away his life: and than it was offenſive to Maxtlaton. An alliance was yezahual. 
having pathetically recommended to him the care of | quickly concluded between the exiled prince and the cajotl. 
bis ſubjects, made him a preſent of a gold pendant and king of Mexico; and this was ſoon followed by the 


ſome other jewels he wore ; after which they took a 
laſt trete | . 1 

Chimilpopoca languiſhed in priſon for ſome little 
time after the departure of Nezahualcajotl; but life 
became at laſt ſo intolerable to him, that he hanged 
himſelf in his girdle. His voluntary death, in ſpite of 
all that the tyrant had done to prevent if, fo exaſpe- 
rated ihe latter, that he reſolved upon the death of the 
prince at all events, whether in the way recommended 
by his father or not ; to which it is not improbable that 
he was likewiſe inſtigated to this by certain piedictions 
of the prieſts. He ſent out four captains, therefore, 
with a ſmall party of troops, in queſt of the tugitive 
prince, with orders to kill him as ſoon as they over- 
took him. - Theſe meſſengers of death ſet out direct. 


commencement of hoſtilities on the part of the former: 
His firſt enterpriſe was againſt the city of Tezcuco, 
which he determined to take by aſſault, but was pre- 
vented by the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. He put 
to death, however, all the officers eftabhſhed. by the 
tyrant : and all the Tepanecans he found there. The 
very ſame day another large city named Acolman was 
furiouſly attacked by a detachment of his army; great 
numbers put to the ſword, and among the reſt the go- 
vernor, who was brother to Maxtlaton ; and the ſame 
day alſo Coatlichan was taken by the Chalcefe. 

The Mexican monarch, hearing of the ſucceſſes of his 
ally, ſent an embaſſy to congratulate him upon them. 
His ambaſſador was a fon of kivg Huitzilihuitl, named 
Montezuma, who for his invincible courage and great 
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f ly for Tezcuco, where the prince happened to be at qualities was ſurnamed the man of great heart and the Dangerous 
that prince. that time playing at foot · ball; for he ſpent great part archer of heaven, The journey was extremely dange- embally 

| of his time in ſuch diverſions, that he might remove rous; but Montezuma undertook it without any fear, underiaken 


all ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to the throne z and thus 
he had an opportunity ot carrying on his negociations 
without moleſtation. As he knew the errand on which 
the Tepanecan captains came, he left off his play on 
their 2ppearance, and retired to his inner apartment. 
On being informed that they inquired for him, he 
| ſent for anſwer that he would wait upon them after 
they had repoſed and refreſhed themſelves. 'The prince 
made uſe of this opportunity to quit the houſe, and 
retire by a ſecret door; or, 3 to Torquema- 
da, by a kind of labyrinth which he had conſtructed, 
and through which none but himſelf knew the way. 
He then fled to Coatlichan, a ſmallettlement of wea- 
vers, who were all exceedingly attached to him. He 
was purſued thither by the aſſaſſins, who had been 


accompanied by another nobleman. 'They got in ſafety by Monte- 
tothe place where the prince was ; but had the misfor- 


tune to be taken priſoners, and were carried to Chalco ; 
the lord of which city, named Toteotzin, was an inve- 
terate enemy to the Mexicans. © By him he was imme- 
diately put in cloſe confinement, under the care of one 


 Quateozin, who was inviolably attached to the Mexi- 


can intereſt. . Orders were given to the latter to pro- 
vide no ſuſtenance for the priſoners but what was pre- 
{cribed by his lord, until the mode of death which 
they were to ſuffer ſhould be determined. Toteot- 
zin then, with a view to flatter the Huexotzincas, ſent 
his priſoners to them, that they might be ſacrificed 
there if they thought proper. Theſe people, however, 
rejected the propoſal with diſdain ; on which Toteot- 
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informed him of the priſoners he had in his poſſeſſion, 
But Maxtlaton (whoſe, character ſeems not to deſerve 
all the reproaches with which it is loaded) called him 
a double-minded traitor, and commanded him inſtantly 
to ſet the priſoners at liberty. Before this anſwer ar- 
rived, however, Quateozin bad inſtructed the priſon- 
ers how to make their .eſcape, and direct: d them alſo 
not to return by land leſt they thould again be inter- 
cepted, but to embark at a certain place, and proceed 
by water to Mexico. They followed his advice ex- 


actly; and having got to the place to which they were 


directed, arrived ſafely at their city, to the great ſur- 
priſe and joy of the inhabitants. SON eee e 
Toteotzin, enragtd at the loſs of his priſoners, put 
Quateozin to a cruel death, deſtroying alſo all his fa- 


mily. excepting one ſon and daughter; of whom the 


i; Aster fled to Mexico, where ſhe was highly honoured 
Maxtlaton on her father's account. Maxtlaton, too, notwith- 
declares ſtanding his generoſity to the priſoners (which Clavi- 

. waragainſt gero derives from mere oppoſition to Toteotzin), pre- 
Mexico. pared to wage a formidable war with the Mexicans, 


who had agreed to unite their troops with thoſe of the 
prince. The Mexican populace, terrified at engaging 
ſo powerful an enemy, demanded that their king ſhould 
ſubmit and beg for peace. , So great was the tumult, 
that the king himſelf was. obliged to conſent; and 
it required the utmoſt exertions of Montezuma's elo- 
quence, to perſuade the people to agree to a com- 
mencement of hoflilities. This being done at laſt, the 
king next called together the chief nobility, aad aſked 
which of them would have. the courage to carry an 
embaſly to the king of the Tepanecans? This adven- 
ture appeared ſo hazardous, that all of them kept a 
deep filence until Montezuma declared himſelf willing 
to undertake the arduous enterpriſe. He was ordered 
to propoſe peace to Maxtlaton, but to accept of no 
diſhonourable conditions; to which he. punctually ad- 
| hered. Maxtlaton reſuſed to give any immediate an- 
ſwer, but promiſed to give one next day, after he had 
conſulted his nobility, Montezuma, dreading ſome 
. treachery if he ſtaid all night, promiſed to return next 
day; which he did, and was told that Maxtlaton had 
determined upon war. Montezuma then performed 
the ceremony cf challenging him, by preſenting him 
with certain defenſive weapons, anointing his head, 
and fixing feathers upon it, as was cultomary to do 
with 2 perſons. Laſtly, he proteſted, in the name 
of his maſter, that as Maxtlaton would not accept of 
the offered peace, he and all the Tepanecans would in- 
fallibly be ruined. Maxtlaton ſhowed not the leaſt 
ſign of diſpleaſure, but gave Montezuma arms in like 
manner to preſent to the king of Mexico; and direct- 
ed him, for his perſonal ſecurity, to return in diſguiſe 
chrough a ſmall outlet from the palace. Montezuma 
followed his advice; but as ſoon as he found himſelf 
out of danger, began to inſult the Tepanecan guards; 
and though they ruſh:d violently upon him, he not 
only eſcaped from their attacks, but killed one or two 
of them. 3 5 5 VE 
On his return to Mexico, the populace were again 
thrown into the utmoſt - conſternation by the news 
that war was inevitable, as the chiefs of the two na- 
tions had challenged one another. They now requeſt- 


| | 6g ] 
Mexico» zin, thinking to regain the favour of Maxtlaton, not- 
| —— withſtanding his treachery in abandoning his cauſe, 


and the city of Azcapozalco taken. 


MEX 


ed the king to allow them to retire from their city, of Mex 


which they ſuppoſed the ruin to be certain. The king 
encouraged them with the hopes of victory. © But if 


we are conquered (replied they), what will become 
of us?“ If that happens (anſwered the king), we 
are that moment bound to deliver ourſelves into your 
hands, to be made ſ:c:itices at your pleaſure,” „B. it 
ſo {replied they), if we are conquered ; but if we ob- 
taiu the victory, we and our deſcendents are bound to 


be tributary to you; to cultivate your lands and thoſe. 


of your nobles; to build your houſes; and to carry 


for you, when you go to war, your arms and bag- 
ge.” 


prince Nea · ua 
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Matters youg thus ſettled, intelligenee was ſent to He is de- 
cajotl to repair with his army to Mexi- feated and 


co, which he did without delay; and the day after hi- *i11<9- 


arrival a furious engagement took place. The Tepa- 


necan army was commanded by a general named Ma- 
zatl ; Maxtlaton himſelf not judging it proper to quit 
his capital. The ſoldiers on both ſides fought with 
the utmoſt bravery; but towards night the Mexicans, 
diſheartened by ſeeing the army of their enemies con- 


tinually increaſing in number, began once more to 


Joſe their courage and talk of ſurrendering. The 
king, greatly concerned, aſked Montezuma what ſhould 
be done co diſſipate the fears of the 
brave prince replied, that they muſt fight till death; 


that if they died with their arms in their hands, it 


would be [honourable ; but to ſurvive their defeat, 
would be eternal ignominy. Nothing could be more 
falutary than this advice at ſo critical a juncture: for 
the Mexicans were already begun to implore the mer- 
cy of their enemies, and to promiſe to ſacrifice their 
chiets, whoſe ambition had brought the whole nation 


into ſuch a dilemma. . On hearing this, the whole 
bady of nobility, with the king and Montezuma at 


their head, aſſaulted the enemy ſo furiouſly, that they 
repulſed them from a ditch of which they had taken 
poſſeſſion; after which, Montezuma, happening to en- 
counter Mazatl the Tepanecan general, itruck him 
ſuch: a blow on the head that he fell down lifeleſs. 
Thus the Mexicans were inſpired with freſh courage, 
and their enemies proportionally diſpirited: however, 
they retired for that night to the city, in ſome hopes of 
being able to retrieve their fortune next day. Maxtlaton 


encouraged them by every method in his power; but 


fortune proved ſtill more unfavourable than the day 
beſore. The Tepanecans were now entirely defeated, 
Maxtlaton, who 
ſeems not to have had the courage to fight, had not 
now the preſence of mind to fly. He attempted in- 
deed to hide himſelf ; but being quickly diſcovered, 
he was beaten. to death with ſticks and ſtones. The 


city was plundered, the inhabitants butchered, and 


the houſes deſtroyed by. the victors. 


themſelves on the verge of deſtruction, ſent an humble © 


embaſſy to the king of Mexico, requeſting to be taken 
under his protection, and to become - tributaries to 
him. Itzcoatl received them graciouſly ; but threat- 
enced them with total extirpation if they violated the 
fidelity they had ſworn to him. Thus the whole Te- 
panecan nation was ſubjected to the Mexicans, ex- 

WE 4M 2 cepting 


people? That 


This victory proved deciſive in favour of the confe- The Teps- 


derates. Every other place of ſtrength in the country necans en- 
was quickly reduced, until the Tepanecans, finding — 


Mexico, cepting only the ſtate and city of Cojohuacan, which 
—— continued refraQory for a conſiderable time. 

Itzcoatl, after this extraordinary ſucceſs, took care 

to have the abovementioned contract ratified between 

the nobility and common people, by which the latter 

were bound to perpetual ſervices. Thoſe Who had 

diſcouraged the ſoldiers in time of battle were baniſh- 

ed for ever from the ſtate of Mexico; while Monte- 

zuma and- others who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 

their bravery, were rewarded with lands, as was uſual 

48 with other conquerors. © 8 

Kexabual- . Itzcoatl, now finding himſelf firmly ſeated on the 

RY throne of Mexico, ſet about performing his engage- 

e eee ments to the Acolhuacan prince, by ſeating him on 

the throne of his anceſtors, - Having agal: joined their 

armies, they marched againſt Huaxotla, a city which 

refuſed to ſubmit even though terms of pardon were 

offered them. Inftead of this, they raſhly ventured a 

battle, .in which they were entirely defeated ; and were 

then fain to ſend a deputation of their old men, preg- 

nant women, &c. as was cuſtomary in caſes of diſtreſs, 


to move the enemy to compaſſion. At laſt all ob- 


ſtacles being removed, Nezahualcajotl was ſeated 
on the throne of Acolhuacan, the auxiliary troops 
were diſmiſſed, and Itzcoat! left at liberty to purſue his 
conqueſts, in which he was {till aſſiſted by the king 
of Acolhuacan. The firſt expedition was againſt Co- 
johuacan and other two Tepanecan cities, who had 
not only refuſed ſubmiſſion themſelves, but excited 
ochers to ſhake off the yoke alſo. The war againſt 
40 them proved bloody. Three battles were fought, in 
Conqueſts -which Itzcoatl gained no other advantage than making 
of the the enemy retreat a little; but in the fourth, while 
Mexicans. the two armies were hotly engaged, Montezuma, with 
a body of choſen troops, which he had placed in am- 
buſcade, attacked the rear-guard of the rebels with 
ſuch vigour, that they were ſoon diſordered, and ob- 
liged to fly tothe city. The conquerors purſued them 
thither ; and Montezuma perceiving that they intend- 
ed to fortify themſelves in the greater temple, fruftra- 
ted their deſign by getting poſſeſſion of it and burn- 
ing the turret. By this diſaſter they were ſo much 
terrified, that they fled to the mountains ſouth of Co- 
johuacan; but even there the royal army overtook 
and purſued them more than go miles, till they came 
to another mountain, where, quite exhauſted with fa- 
tigue, and ſeeing no means of eſcape, they were ob- 
liged to ſurrender at diſcretion. bs | 
Having thus happily accompliſhed the conqueſt of 
C:johuacan and the other rebellious cities, the two 
kings returned to Mexico. Itzcoatl gave great part 
of the Tepanecan country to Totoguibuatzin, with the 
title of king of Tacula, a grandſon of Tezozomoc, 
but who does not appear to have been any way con- 
cerned in his projects againſt the Mexicans, An al- 
liarce was then formed among the three kings on the 
following terms: The king of Tacuba held his crown 
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Alliance 
between 
* W 45 on condition ot ſerving the king of Mexico with all 
Acothuz. lis troops, at any time when required; for which he 
can, aud Was to have a fifth part of the ſpoils taken from the 


Tepaueca. enemy. The king of Acolhuacan was likewile to aſ- 


liſt the king of Mexico in war; and for this he was to 
have a third part of the plunder, after deducting the 
ſhare of the king of Tacuba; and the remainder was 


10 belong to the king of Mexico. The kings of Ta- 


& 
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MEX 
cuba and Acolhuacan were both declared honorary Mexico, 
electors of the kings of Mexico,; the real electors be 
ing four nobles: and the king of Mexico was likewiſe 
bound to aſſiſt in the wars of his allies whenever it was 
demanded. elk] Pl bo . 
After having thus ſettled matters among themſelves, 
and rewarding their ſoldiers, Ita eoatl ſet out with Ne- 
zahualcajotl for Tezcuco, where the Acolhnacan king 
was crowned with all poſſible ceremony. Here the 
new king took every method which prudence could 
ſuggeſt-to eſtabliſh his authority on a permanent ba- 
ſis ; but while he was thus employed, the Xochi- 
milcas, fearing leſt the Mexicans might conquer their 
country as they had done that of the Tepanecans, held 
a council on what was to be done to prevent ſuck a 
diſgrace. In this council it was determined to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt that riſing ſtate,” before it 
ſhould become more formidable by new conqueſts, 5'& | 
Itzcoatl was no ſooner informed of this determina- Other con- 
tion, than he ſent Montezuma with a great army ductts. 
againſt them. The Xochimilcas met him with one 
{ill more numerous; but being worſe diſciplined, they 
were quickly defeated, and their city taken in a ver 
ſhort time after. This cenqueſt was followed by the 
reduction of Cuitlahuac, ſituated on a ſmall iſland on 
the lake of Chalco. Their inſular ſituation gave them 
confidence to attack the formidable power of the 
Mexicans. The king was fo ſenſible of the difficulty 
of this enterpriſe, that he propoſed to attack them 
with the whole force of the alliance : Montezuma, 
however, with only a ſmall number of men of his own 
training, whom he furniſhed with proper veſſels, re- 
duced them in ſeven days, „„ 
Theſe conqueſts were followed by the reduction of 
the cities of Quauhnahnae, Quantitlan, and Toltitlan; 
the firſt of which was ſo ſtrong, that Ttzcoatl was ob- 
liged to call in his allies to his aſſiſtance. In ſhort, in 
the ſpace of twelve years, Mexico, from being a con- 
temptible and tributary ſtate, became able to com- 
mand thoſe whom it had formerly ſerved, and who 
thought themſelves very much ſuperior in every re- 
ſped. 15 . TY | 2 

Trzcoatl died in the year 1436, at a very advanced Montenn 
age, in the height of proſperity, and was ſucceeded mal. ig 
by Montezuma I. the greateſt monarch that ever fat 9 wy 
on the Mexican throne. Before his coronation, in“ 
order to comply with the barbarous rites of his reli- 
gion, he made war upon the Chalceſe in order to pro- 
cure the priſoners who were to be ſacrificed at his 
coronation; and fcarce was this ceremony over, than 
a new war commenced, which terminated in the de- 
ſtruction of that city. This quarrel happened be- 
tween the Chalceſe and the Tezcucans. Two of the 
royal princes of Tezcuco having gone a-hunting on 
the mountains which overlook the plains of Chalco, 
while employed in the chace, and ſeparated from their 
retinue, with only three Mexican lords, fell in with 
a troop of Chalceſe ſoldiers; who, to gratify. the 
cruelty of their malter, carried them all priſoners to 
Chalco. The cruel and inconſiderate tyrant who com- 
manded there inſtantly put them all to death; after 
which he cauſed their bodies to be ſalted, dried, and 
placed in an hall of his palace, where they ſerved as 
ſupporters to the pine torches burned there for light 
every evening. The king of Texcuco, aries 
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Mexico. 
—— 
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1 
with grief, and to the laſt degree exaſperated at ſuch 


an inhuman act, called ſor the aſſiſtance of the allied 
kings. The city was attacked at once by land and wa- 


ter. The inhabitants, knowing that they had no mercy 


"IS 
Chalco ta- 
ken, 


54 
Tlatelolco 
reduced, 
and Mo- 
quihuix 
made king. 


neighbouring lords. 


to expect, fouglit like men in deſpair. Even the old 
tyrant who commanded them, though unable to walk, 
cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter a:nong the 
combatants ; notwichſtanding which they were totally 
defeated, and the moſt ſevere vengeance executed up- 
on them. | | 

Montezuma, on his return found himſelf obliged 
to encounter an enetny more formidable on account 
of his vicinity than more powertul ones at a diſtance. 
This was the king of Platelolco, who had formerly 
confpired againſt the life of Itzcoatl; and finding him- 
ſelf diſappointed in this had tried to reduce his power 
by entering into a conſederacy with ſome of the 
At that time his deſigns proved 
abortive, but he reſumed them in the time of Monte- 
zuma ; the conſequence of which was, that he was 
defeated and killed. One Moquibuiæ was choſen in 
his room; in whoſe election it is probable that Mon- 
te zuma had a conſiderable ſhare. This was follow- 
ed by conqueſts of a much more important nature. 
The province of Cuibixcas, lying to the foxthward, 
was added to his dominions, comprehending a tract 
of country more than 150 miles in breadth ; then, 


turning to the weſtward, he conquered another na- 


med Txzompahaczan. This ſucceſs, however, was 
for a ſhort time interrupted by a war with Atonalt- 
zin, lord of a territory in the country of the Mix- 
tacas, This prince, puffed vp on account of the 
great wealth he poſſelſed, took it into his head that 
he would allow no Mexican to travel through his 
country. Montezuma ſent ambaſſadors to know the 
reaſon of ſuch ſtrange conduct; but Atonaltzin gave 


them no other anſwer than ſhowing them ſome part 


of his wealth, making a preſent to the king, and de- 


firing him from thence to obſerve how much the ſub- 


jects of Atonaltzin loved him; and that he willingly 
accepted of war which was to determine whether he 
thould pay tribute to the Mexicazs or the Mex1- 
cans to him, Montezuma having informed his allies 
of this inſolent anſwer, ſent a conſiderable army againſt 
Atonaltzin, but had the mortification to be informed 
of its defeat; in conſequence cf which the pride of 
Atonaltzin was increaſed to a great degree. Monte- 


_ uma, greatly chagrined at this firſt check, determined 


Atoualtzin 
Eititcd, 
and the 
Mexican 
dominuions 
enlarged. 


to head his next army in perſon; but before he could 
call together another, Atonaltzin had drawn into a 
confederacy with him the Huexotzincas and Tlaſca⸗- 
lans, who were glad of the opportunity, as they ſup- 
poſed, of reducing the power of the Mexicans. Their 
numbers however, availed but little; Montezuma in 
the very firſt engagement totally defeated the confe- 
derate army. The alles of Atonaltzin were particu- 
larly unfortunate; for ſuck of them as were not kill- 
ed in the field of battle, were deſtroyed by the.r own 
party out of revenge for the untortuvate event of the 
battle. 7 | 
By this victory the Mexican monarch became ma- 
ſter not only of the dominions of Atonaltzin, but of 
many other neighbouring princes, againſt whom he 
made war on account ot their having put to death 
ſome Mexican merchants or couriers without any jult 
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cauſe. The conqueſt of Cuztlachtlan or Co:afta, 1 Mexico. 


ever, which he attempted in 1457, proved a much 
more difficult taſk. © This province lies on the coaſt 
of the Mexican gulph, and had been formerly inha- 
bited by the Olmecans, whom the Tlaſcalans had 
driven out. The inhabitants were very numerous 
but dreading the power of Montezuma, called in thoſe 
of Tlaſcala, together with the Huexotzincas, to their 
aſſiſtance. Along with theſe the allies drew the Cho- 
lulans alſo into the confederacy ; ſo that this ap- 
pears to have been the moſt formidable combination 
that had yet been formed againſt the Mexican power. 
Montezuma collected an excellently equipped army; 
which, however, he did not on this occaſion com- 
mand in perſon. It contained a great nuiaber of per- 
ſons of very high rank, among whom were three 
princes of royal blood, and Moguihuix king of Tlate- 
loleo already mentioned. The combination cf the three 
republics agaiuſt Mexico was not known at court 
when the army ſet out; but Montezuma, being in- 
formed of it foon aſter, ſent an order to his generals 
to return, This accorded ſo ill with the romantic no- 
tions of valour entertained by the Mexicuns, that a 
contultation of the generals was held whecher they 
ſhould obey it or not. At laſt it was determined that 
the king's order ſhould be obeyed ; but no ſooner was 
this agreed to than Moquihuix accuſed them all of 
cowardice, and threatened, with his own troops, 
unaſſiſted, to go and conquer the enemy. His ſpeech 
had ſuch an effect upon them all, that they went to 
meet the confederates. The Cotaſteſe fovght with 
great valour, but were unable to reſiſt the royal forces; 
and their allies were almoſt totally deſtroyed. Six 
thouſand two hundred of them were taken priſoners, 
and ſoon after ſacrificed to the Mexican god of war 
in the barbarous manner already daſcribed. The vic- 
tory was ſaid to have been owing principally to tlie 
yalour and good conduct of Moquihuix, inſomuch that 
to this day a ſong made in his praiſe on that occaſion 
is known in Mexico. Montezuma was ſo well pleaſed 
with the victory, that he not only forgave the diſobe- 
dience of his orders, but beſtowed upoa Moquihuix a 
princeſs, one of his own couſins, to wife. 


The next exploit of this great warrior was the en- 8 
tire deſtruction of the Chalceſe, whoſe reſtleſs diſpo- rebel, aud 
ſition continually brought miſchief upon themſelves. aredettroy« 


They had, it ſeems, formed a deſign of making their ed. 
city a rival to Mexico; and with this view bad taken 
priſoner one of the brothers of Montezuma hirafelf, 
whom they attempted to make their ſovereign abſo- 
lutely againſt his own inclination. The prince, find- 
ing it impoſſible to reſiſt, pretended to comply with 
their withes ; but that the act of exalting him to this 
dignity might be more conſpicuous, he defired them 
to plant in the market place one of the higheſt trees, 
and place a ſcattold upon it, from whence every bady 
might {ee him. This being done, the Mexicans who 
had been taken along with him alſembled round the 
tree; and the prince having aſcended the ſcaffold with 
a bunch of flowers in his hand, addrefied them to the 
following purpoſe : e know well, my brave Mexi- 
cans, that the Chalceſe with to make me their king; 
but it is not agreeable to our god that I ſhould be- 
tray our native country; I chooſe rather to teach you,, 
by my example, to place higher value on fidelity to 
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it than on life itſelf,” With theſe words he threw 
himſelf from the ſcaffold, and was killed. The Chal- 
ceſe were ſo enraged at this, that they inſtantly fell 
upon the Mexicans and killed them with their darts. 
Next evening they were terrified by a ſereech owl; the 
diſmal voice of which animal they interpreted into an 
omen of their approaching ruin. They were not de- 
ceived in their predictions, which indeed they might 
have made without any ſcreech-owl. They were quick- 
ly attacked by Montezuma; who on this occaſion was 
ſo much exaſperated, that he cauſed fires to be light- 
ed on the tops of the adjacent mountains, as ſymbols 
of the puniſhment to which he condemned the rebels. 
The havock he made among them was ſuch, that the 
province was almoſt depopulated. Vaſt numbers were 
flaughtered, while thoſe who eſcaped with life fled into 


the caves of the neighbouring mountains. Some fled ' 


into diſtant countries, leaving their city to be deſtroy- 
ed by the enemy. At laſt Montezuma, ſatiated with 
revenge, proclaimed a general pardon, and invited the 
ſugitives to return; but many of them, not putting 
any confidence in bis ſincerity, choſe to remain in 
their ſtate of exile. The remainder of this emperor's 


reign was taken up in making new conqueſts; ſo that 


by the time of his death, which happened in 1464, 
he had extended his dominions as far as the gulf of 
Mexico on the eaſt 3 to the middle of the country of 
the Mixtecas on the ſouth-eaſt ; ſomething farther than 
Chilapan on the ſouth ; to the valley of Toluca on the 
weſt ; the centre of the country of the Otomies on 
the north-weſt ; and, on the north, to the extremity 
of the vale of Mexico. Be TRE : e 

During the reign of this great monarch a violent 


and ſamine inundation happened in Mexico. The lake, ſwelled 


at Mexico. 


by the exceſſive rains which fell in the year 1446, pour- 
ed its waters into the city with ſo much violence that 
many houſes were deſtroyed, and the ſtreets inundated 
to ſach a degree that boats were every where made 


uſe of. To prevent accidents of this kind for the 


future, Montezuma, by the advice of the king of Tez- 
cuco, conſtructed a great dyke nine miles in length, 
eleven cubits in breadth, and conſiſting of two parallel 
lines of pallifades, the interval betwixt which was filled 


up with ſtones and ſand. The greateſt difficulty in 


the conſtruction lay in being obliged occaſionally to 
work in the lake itſelf, which in ſome places was of 
conſiderable depth ; but this was ſurmounted by the 
Kill and perſeverance of the workmen. The dyke, 
when conſtructed, prove of great ſervice in keeping 
out the waters, though it did not entirely remedy the 
evil ; nor indeed have the Spaniards been able to ſecure 
this city effectually from inundations, after being in 
poſſeſſion of it for more than two centuries. OT 

The inundation was ſoon followed by a famine. 
This was occaſioned by the ſtinting of the crop of 
maize in 1448; the ears while young and tender be- 
ing deſtroyed by froſt. In 1450 the crop was totally 
loit for want of water; and in 1451, beſides the un- 
favourable ſeaſons, there was a ſcarcity of ſeed. Hence, 
in 1452, the neceſſities of the people became ſo great, 
that they were obliged to ſel! themſelves for ſlaves in 
order to procure ſubſiſtence. Montezuma permitted 
them to go to other countries ſor ſupport ; but being 
informed that many ſold themſelves for a few days 


proviſion, he ordered by proclamation, that no wo- 
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man ſhould ſell herſelf for lefs than 400 ears of whent. 
nor any man for leſs than 500. He opened alſo che 
public granaries for the relief of the lower clatl-;; 
but nothing was able to ſtop the progreſs of the fa- 
mine. Many who went tor relief to other countries 
periſhed with hunger on their journey; and great num- 
bers who ſold themſelves for flaves never returned to 
their native country. Moſt of the populace ſupport. 
ed themſelves, like their anceſtors, on the produce of 


the lake, until all their diſtreſſes were relieved by a 


: . © - 


moſt plentiful harveſt in the year 1454. 


Montezuma was ſucceeded” by Axayacatl, who like 3 | 
his predeceſſor inſtantly commenced a'war, for no o. ſv<-ceg; 
ther reaſon than that he might have priſoners to ſacri- Viontw 
fice at his coronation. 'The people whom he now at- Ma 


tacked inhabited the province of Tecuantepec on the 
coalt of the Pacific Ocean, and ſituated at 400 miles 
diſtance from the city of Mexico. A very deſperate 
battle enſued on this occaſion, in which, however, 
the Mexicans at laſt prevailed; and, beſides the poor 
wretches doomed to deſtruction whom they carried 


off, acquired a conſiderable ſpoil, as well as a tract ot 


territory extending to Coatulco, a maritime place 
much trequented in the next century by the Spa- 


Fad 


- Axayacatl pur! 


in which, however, he was leſs ſucceſsful, many of Juclts, 


the provinces reduced by that monarch having revolt- 
ed aſter his death, ſo that it was neceſſary to recon- 
quer them. On his returning ſuceeſsful from one of 
theſe expeditions, he built a new temple, to which he 
gave the name of Coatlon ; but the Tlatelolcos, whoſe 
ancient rivalſhip ſeems to have revived on the death of 
Montezuma, built another in oppoſition, which they 
called Coaxololl. Thus the former hatred between the 
two nations was renewed, anda diſcord took place 
which ended in the ruin of the Tlatelolcos. 


The Mexicans ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in 1469 Heath of 
and 1470 by the deathof their allies the kings of Tacuba the kings 
and Acolhuacan; for though the league which had been of Ach. 


concluded between the three nations continned without en ng 


any violation till the arrival of the Spaniards, we can- 
not ſuppoſe that any of the ſucceſſors of the Tacu- 
ban and Acolhuacan princes would have the ſame cor- 
dial affection for thofe of Mexico which was enter- 
tamed by thoſe who lay under ſuch great obligations 
to Montezuma. The king of Tacuba was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Chimalpopoca, and the Acolhuan monarch 
by his ſon Nezahualpilli. A ſhort time after the ac- 
ceſſion of the latter, the war broke out between the 
Tlatelolcos and Mexicans, which ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of the former. King Moquihuix had been mar- 
ried by Montezuma to a ſiſter of Axayacatl, now on 
the throne of Mexico; but it appears that this prin- 
ceſs never was greatly the object of bis affection. On 

the contrary, be took all methods of expreſſing his 

diſlike, either out of enmity to herſelf, or envy of the 

ſuperior greatneſs of her brother. Not content with 

this, he entered into an alliance with a great number 


of the neighbouring ſtates, in order to reduce the 


Mexican greatneſs, His wife, however, being in- 
formed of this ſcheme, communicated the particulars 
to her brother; and ſoon after, being impatient of 
the ill uſage ſhe received, came to Mexico with her 
four ſons to claim the protection of her brother. This 

| uncommon 


ved Montezuma's plan of conqueſt; H A 
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uncommon accident exaſperated the Mexicans and 


— Mlatelolcans againſt each other to ſuch a degree, that 
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wherever they met, they fought, abuſed, and murder- 


ed each other. The king of Tlatelolco prepared for 


wur with many horrid: ceremonies, of which the drink- 
ing of human blood was one. A day was appointed 
for attacking Mexico.  Xiloman, lord of Colhuacan, 
was to begin the attack, afterwards to pretend flight, 
in order to induce the Mexicans to follow him; after 
which the Tlatelolcos were to fall upon their rear. 


For ſome reaſon, however, with which we are not 


acquainted, the Tlatelolcos began the attack without 
waiting for Xiloman ; the conſequence of which was, 
that he retired in diſguſt, leaving them to finiſh their 


battle the beſt way they could. The engagement laſt- 
ed till night, when the Tlatelolcos were obliged to 
retire, Axayacatl,- during the night, diſpoſed of his 


troops in all the roads which led to Tlatelalco, ap- 


pointing-them to meet inthe market-place. "The Tla- 


telolcos, finding themſelves attacked on all ſides, re- 


tired gradually before the Mexicans, until at laſt 
they were forced into the market · place, where they 


found themſelves worſe than ever on account of its 


narrowneſs, which did not allow them room to act. 


The king ſtood on the top of the great temple, 


encouraging his men to exert themſelves againſt the 
enemy, His words, however, had now loſt their uſual 
influence. He not only was not obeyed, but was re- 
proached with cowardice becauſe he did not come 
down and fight among the reſt. At laſt the Mexicans 
arrived at the temple, and aſcended to the balcony 


where the king was. He made a deſperate defence 


ſor a little; but by a violent puſh in the breaſt was 


thrown backward upon the ſteps of the temple, and 
ſtunned or perhaps killed by the fall. The ſoldiers 
took him up and carried him to Axayacatl; who with 
his own hand cut open his breaſt and tore out his 


heart. His people then attempted to fly acroſs the 
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market- place: but a great number of them were 
killed, among whom were many officers of diſtinc- 
tion. The city of Tlatelolco was then united with 
Mexico, as a purt or kind of ſuburb, which it ſtill 
continues to be. | | 

The Tlatelolcos being thus reduced, Axayacatl next 
ſet out on an expedition againſt the Matlatzincas, a 
tribe in the vale of Toluca, who ſtill retuſed'to ſub- 
mit to the Mexican yoke. Having proved ſuccef>ful 
in this expedition, he undertook to ſubdue alſo the 
northern part of che valley, now called Falley d' [x:- 
lahuacan, particularly Xiquipilco, a conſiderable city 
and ftate of the Otomies, whoſe chief was much re- 
nowned for ſtrength and bravery. Axayacatl, who 
likewiſe valued himſelf on theſe qualities, encounter- 
ed him in ſingle combat. In this, however, he was 
over- matched, and received a violent wound or the 
thigh ; after which he would have been taken priſon- 
er, had not ſome young Mexicans made a deſperate 
effort for his reſcue. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, 
Axayacatl's army gained a complete victory, carrying 
off 11960 priſoners, among whom was the chief of 
the Otomies himſelf, and two of his officers who had 
attacked the king. Theſe chiefs were put to death at 


an entertainment of the allied kings, the ſight of their 


agonies not interrupting in the leaſt the mirth of the 
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of human blood. 


the ſhedding 


Axayacatl continued to extend his tzrritories to the j, Fs A 
eaſt and weſt, till his progreſs was ſtopped by death in ed by Ti- 


Mexico. 
— — 


147 7. He was ſucceeded by his elder brother Tizoc; zoc. 
0 


whoſe reign we know little, but that he conquered 
fourteen cities, ſome of which had been in rebellion. 
He intended to have built a larger temple than any 
that had yet been ſeen in Mexico, though that ori- 
e built had been greatly enlarged by ſome of 
is predeceſſors. For this purpoſe he collected a great 
quantity of materials; but before he could briag his 
projects to bear, he was taken off by a conſpiracy of 
his ſubjects. We are not informed in what manner he 
died ; moſt probably it was by poiſon, as the conſpi- 
rators wiſhed his death to paſs for natural. It being 
diſcovered to be otherwiſe, however, diligent ſearch 


was made for the criminals, who were puniſhed ac- 


cording to their deſerts. During the reign of Tizoc, 


the Alcolhuacans made war upon the Huexotzincas, 


ruined their city, and conquered their territory. Ne- 
zahualpilli alfo, the Acolhuacan monarch, though he 
had already ſeveral wives, had not made any of them 
queen, having wiſhed to confer that honour upon ene 
of the royal family of Mexico. Tizoc readily gave 
him one of his grand-daughters, who had a ſiſter of 
ſingular beauty named NXocotzin. The friendſhip be- 
twixt theſe two ladies was ſuch, that the one could not 


think of being ſeparated from the other; for which 


reaſon the new queen ſought and obtained permiſſion 
to take her ſiſter along with her to Tezcuco. Xocot- 
zin had not been long there before the king tell in love 
with her, and married her with the title of queen like- 
Soon after this ſecond marriage, the firſt queen 
brought forth a ſon named Cacamotzin, who ſucceeded. 
him in the throge, and was afterwards taken priſoner 


Ahuitzotl, the brother of Tizoc, ſucceeded him in ONE: 


the kingdom of Mexico. 


four years, During the time that it was building, the 
king employed himſelf in making war with different 
nations, reſerving all the priſoners he took for victims 
at the dedication of the temple. The number of pri- 
ſoners ſacrificed at this dedication is ſaid by Torque- 
mada to have been 72,324; by other hiſtorians 64,060, 
The miſerable victims were ranged in two files, each 
a mile and an half in length, terminating at the tem- 
ple. The ſame year another temple was built by a 
feudatory lord, in imitation of the great one built by 
the king; at the dedication of which a vaſt number 
of priſoners were alſo ſacrificed. Theſe temples were 
dedicated in 1486. In 1487 happened a violent earth- 
quake; and Chimalpopoca king of Acolhuacan died, 
who was ſucceeded by Fotoquihuatzin II. | 
The remainder of the life of Ahuitzotl was a con- 


His firſt object was to finiſh dedicates 
the great temple begun by his predeceſlor ; and. fuch a temple 
was the number of workmen, that it was completed in BIEN * 
titude 0 
human vice. 
tims. 


His con- 


tinued ſeries of wars, in all of which he proved ulti- queſts. 


mately ſuceeſsful, extending. the Mexican dominions 
as far as Guatimala, goo miles to the ſouth-calt of 
Mexico. In only one expedition the Mexicans were 
defeated with diſgrace. . This happened in 1496, 
when they ſuddenly, and as appears without any 
provocation, entered the vale of Atlixco in an hoſtile 

| manner, 


Mexico. 
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manner. So unexpected was the invaſion, that the in- 
habitants of Atlixeo knew only of the intention of 


their enemies by ſeeing them in arms in their country. 
Finding it impoſſible to raiſe in an inſtant a ſufficient 
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force among themſelves, they applied to their neigh- 
bours, the Huexotzincas. On their arrival at the 
city, which it ſeems had already been rebuilt ſince its 
deſtruction by the Acolhuacans, they found a moſt 
celebrated captain, named Tolteeatl, amuſing himſelt 
at foot-ball. Being informed of the arrival of the 
Mexican army, he inſtantly quitted his diverſion to 
repair to Atlixco ; where, to ſhow his contempt 
for the enemy, he entered the battle unarmed.— 
He ſupplied himſelf with armour by knocking down 
the firſt Mexican he met with his fiſt, and ſeizing his 
armour. He then attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, 
and was ſo well ſeconded by his troops, that the Mexi- 
cans were totally defeated ; and, in conſideration of 
his ſignal bravery,the Huexotzincas madehim the chief 
of their republic. He had not continued in his new 
office more than a year, however, when, finding him- 
ſelf unqualified for being legiflatcr to. ſuch turbulent 
ſabjects as he had to deal with, he quitted his dignity 


and his country at once; and croſſing the mountains 
with ſome other nobles, came to Tlalmanalco, where 


he was put to death, with all his companions, by or- 
der of Ahuizotl. 1 e 
Ahuizotl died in 1502, of a diſorder produced by 
a contuſion in his head. Of the cauſe of which we 


have the following account: In 1498, the king, think- 
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ing that the navigation of the lake of Mexico was 
become difficult on account of the ſcarcity of water, 
formed a project of ſupplying the deficiency from a 
fountain which ſupplied the Cojoacaneſe, and called 
upon the lord of the diſtri to give orders for that 
purpoſe. This nobleman repreſented that the ſpring 
was not conſtant ; that ſometimes it was dry, and at 
others ran fo abundantly that it might occaſion ſome 
diſaſter in his court. Ahuizotl, however, ſuppoling 
this to be a pretence, renewed his order, and put the 
nobleman to death for inſiſting upon his objection. He 
then cauſed a ſpacious aqueduct to be conſtructed from 
Cojoacan to Mexico; and the water was brought in 
with a great many ſuperſtitious ceremonies. That 
very year, however, there fell ſuch quautities of rain, 
that the waters of the lake, augmented alio by thoſe 
of the ſpring, overflowed the city, ſo that the ſtreets 
were filled with ſafling veilels, and ſome houſes were 
deſtroyed. 'The king happening to be cne day in a 
lower apartment of his palace, the waters entered 
with ſuch rapidity and violence that he was obliged 
to fly; and the door being low, he ſtruck his head 


with ſuch force againſt the top, that he never recover- 
ed the effects of tlie contuſion. This mundation was 


followed by a famine, all the maize being rotted by 
the water. | | 

At the time of Ahuizotl's death, the Mexican 
empire was brought to its utmoſt extent. His ſucceſ- 
ſer, Montezuma NXocgjotzin, or Montezuma Junior, 
was a perſon of great bravery, beſides: which he was 
likewiſe a prieſt, and held in great eſtimation on ac- 
-count of his gravity and the dignity of h's deport- 
ment. His election was unanimous ; and the nobles 
congratulated themſelves on the happineſs the coun- 


try was to enjoy under him, little thinking how ſhort 
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. The firſt care of the new monarch; as uſual, was 


to procure victims for the barbarous ſacrifices to be 


made at his coronation.  'The people of Atlixco, who 
had again ſhaken of the Mexican yoke, were the 


ſufferers on this occaſion,” being once more reduced, 


though not without great loſs on the part of the Mexi- 


cans, ſome of whoſe braveſt officers periſhed in the 


war. The ceremony of coronation was performe.! 
with fuch pomp as had never been ſeen beſore in 


Montezuma began to diſcover a pride which nobody 
had ſuſpected before. All his predeceſſors had been 


accuſtomed to confer offices upon perſons of merit, 


and thoſe who appeared the moſt able to diſcharge 
them, without any partiality as to birth or wealth. 
Montezuma, however, diſapproved of the conduct ot 
his predeceſſors, under pretence that the plebeians 


ſhould be employed according to their rank; for that 


in all their actions the baſeneſs of their birth and the 
meannels ct their education appeared: and in conſe- 
quence of this maxim he deprived all the commoners of 
the offices they held about the court, declaring chem 


incapable of holding any for the ſuture. All che 
royal ſervants now were people of rank. Belides 
thoſe who lived in the palate, 600 feudatory lords and 


nobles came to pay court to him. They paſſed the 


whole day in the antichamber, where none of their 


ſervants were permitted to enter; converſing in a low 
voice, and waiting the orders of their ſovereign,— 
The ſervants of theſe lords were ſo numerous that they 
occupied three {mall courts of the palace, and many 
waited in the ſtreets. The women were not leſs nu- 
merous. All theſe laſt were confined in one vaſt ſo- 


ragho, under the care of ſome noble duennas, who 


kept a ſtrict watch over their conduct. From this 
collection the emperor ſelected ſuch as he liked beſt 


tor himſelf, giving away the reſt; and fo well did 


he acquit himſelf in his matrimonial capacity, that an 
hundred and fifty of his wives are ſaid to have been 
pregnant at once. 5 

The pride of Montezuma was no leſs conſpicuous 
in the ceremonials than in the magnificence of his 
court. None durſt enter the palace without pulling 
off his fhoes and ſtockings at the gate; neither durit 
they appear pompouſly dreſiedinthe imperial preſence; 
this being deemed a want of reſpe& to majeſty.— 


All who entered the hall of audience, before ſpeaking 


to the king, made three bows ; at the firſt, ſaying 
Lord ! at the ſecond, My Lord! and at the third, Great 
Lord! They ſpoke low, and with the head inclined, 
receiving the anſwer which the king gave them by ſe- 
cretaries, with as great humility as i it had been the 
voice of a deity; and no perſon in taking leave ever 
turned his back on the throne, When this mighty 
empercr went abroad, he was carried on the ſhoulders 
of the nobility, in a litter covered with a rich canopy, 
and attended by a numerous retinue of courtiers : 
and wherever he paſſed, every perſon ſhut their eyes, 
as fearing to be dazzled with the ſplendor of Majeſty. 


When he alighted from the litter to walk on foot, 


carpets were jpread on the ground, that the emperor 
—_ not be permitted to touch the earth with bis 
ee. | 

| In 
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Mexico, In every reſpe&t Montezuma kept up, as far as was 
4. poſſible, this extravagant appearance of dignity. His 
1 kitchen-utenſils were of the fineſt earthen ware, and 
-ence diſ. His table-cloths and napkins of the fineſt cotton; but 
layed in none of theſe ever ſerved the emperor more than once, 
his palace. being immediately made a preſent of to ſome noble- 
man. The veſſels in which his chocolate and other 
drinks from cocoa were prepared, were all of gold, or 
ſome beautiful ſea-ſhell, or naturally formed veſſels, cu- 
riouſly varniſhed. He had alſo gold plate, but it was 
uſed only on particular occaſions in the temple. The 
number and variety of his diſhes aſtoniſhed the Spani- 
ards. Cortes ſays, that they covered the floor of a 
great hall; and that there were diſhes of every kind of 
game, fiſh, fruit, or herbs, in the country. This din- 
ner was carried in ſtate by three or four hundred of the 
young nobility, who retired as ſoon as the king ſat down 
to table: and that the meat might not grow cold, each 
plate was furniſhed with a chaffing-diſn. The king 
marked with a rod the diſhes he cho ſe for himſelf, and 
the reſt were diſtributed among the nobility in the an- 
tichamber, Before he ſat down, four of the moſt beau- 
tiſul women of his ſeraglio ſupplied him with water to 
waſh his hands, and continued ſtanding all the time of 
his dinner, along with fix of his -principal minitters 
and his carvers. 1 1 | 

Montezuma took great delight in the cleanlineſs of 
his perſon, and of every thing about him. He bathed 
regularly every day, and had baths in all his palaces. 
Every day he wore four dreſſes, never uſing again 
thoſe which he had put off, but reſerving them as larg- 
eſſes for the nobility, or thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in war. Se . 
6g Ihe expence of all this, and many other inſtances 
Diſplezſcs of magnificence, rendered the emperor very diſagree- 
his ſubjects. able to a great number of his ſubjects ; though others 
were pleaſed with the readineſs he ſhowed to relieve 
the neceſſities of individuals, and his generoſity in re- 
warding his generals and miniſters who deſerved it.— 
Among other actions worthy of imitation, he appoint- 
ed the city of Colhuacan as an hoſpital for all invalids, 
who, after having faithfully ſerved the crown, either in 
the civil or military line, required a proviſion on account 
of their age and infirmities. In this place they were 

maintained and attended at the expence of the king. 


The reign of Montezuma, even before the arrival 


of the Spaniards, was far from being ſo glorious with 
regard to his ſucceſſes in war as thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors had been. He reduced indeed one rebellious pro- 
vince, and conquered another which had never b fore 
70 been ſubjugated; but in his war with Tlaſcala, he was 
Hs unſue- by no means ſucceſsful. This was but a ſmall repub- 
«ful war lie at no great diſtance rom the capital, but the inha- 
wich Tlal- bitants were remarkable for their'bravery and inde- 
202 pendent ſpirit. The neighbouring ſtates, however, 
who had been reduced by the Mexicans, envious of 
their liberty and proſperity, exaſperated the Mexicans 
againſt them, - by repreſenting that the 'Tlaſcalans were 
deſirous of making themſelves maiters of the maritime 
provinces on the e gulf, and that by their com- 
merce with theſe provinces they were encreaimg their 
wealth and power, and gaining the hearts of the peo- 
ple with whom they were to traffic. In conſequence 
of this repreſentation, ſtrong garriſons were placed on 
the frontiers of 'Tlaſcala, to obſtruct the commerce of 
-- > NObs Kb - | 
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the inhabitants, and thus to deprive them of the means 
of obtaining ſome of the neceflaries of life. The Tlaſ- 
calans complained ; but received no other anſwer than 


Mexieo-, 


that the king of Mexico was lord of all the world, and 


that the Tlaſcalans muſt ſubmit to pay tribute to him. 
The Tlaſcalans returned a ſpirited anſwer, to this in- 
ſolent ſpeech, and began to fortify their frontier, —- 
They had already encloſed all the lands of the republic 
with entrenchments ; and to theſe they now added a 
wall of fix miles in length on the weſt fide, where an 
invaſion was moſt to be apprehended ; and fo well did 
they defend themſelves, that though they were fre- 
quently attacked by the neighbouring ſtates in alliance 
with Mexico, or ſubject to it, not one of them was 
able to wreſt a foot of ground from them. Thus a 
continual ſeries of wars and engagements took place 
between the ſtates of Mexico and this republic, which 
continued till the arrival of the Spaniards. The moit 


remarkable occurrences in theſe wars are the exploits of Exploits 


a Tlaſcalan general named Tlahuicol. His courage and deahb 


and ſtrength were ſo great that his enemies fled where- of Tlahui- 
ever he appeared. The ſword with which he fought col. 
was ſo weighty, that no man of ordinary ſtrength could 

lift it from the ground. At laſt, however, having in 

the heat of an engagement got into a marſh, his great 
ſtrength was of no uſe to him, ſo that he was taken 
priſoner, put mto a ſtrong cage, and carried to Mexi- 

co. The emperor, in conlideration of his extracrdi- 
nary qualities, gave him liberty to return to his own 
country : but this he abſolutely refuied, ſaying, that 

he wiſhed to die, like other priſoners, in honour of 
their god. In this he perſiſted obſtinately for ſeveral 
years ; until at laſt Montezuma reſolved to comply 

with his barbarous defire ; and he was permitted to die 

by the gladiatorian ſacrifice, to be afterwards deſcrib- 

ed, in which the priſoner was allowed, though un- 

der great diſadvantages, to fight for his life. He was 


oppoſed by ſeveral brave men, one at a time, of whom 


he killed eight, and wounded twenty more ; until, 
falling almoit dead by a violent blow he received on 
the head, he was carried to the temple, and there ſa- 
crificec. . 70 

During the remainder of Montezuma's reign, the Appreliea- 
empire was diſturbed by various rebellions, of which ſion enter- 
the accounts are not ſufficiently intcreſting to merit tained by 
a particular detail; but in the year 1508, Mont zu- the _ 
ma began to entertain apprehenſions of that fatal che, * 
event which at length overtook him. An expedition à new peo- 
having been undertaken againſt a very diſtant region ple. 
named Amat'a, the army, in marching over a lofty | 
mountain, were attacked by a furious north-wind, ac- 
companied with ſiiow; which made great havock ia the 
army, many of them periſhing with cold, and others 
being killed by the trees rooted up by the wind. The 
remains of the army continued their mirch to Amat- 
la, where they were almoſt all killed in battle. By this 
and other calamities, together with the appearance of 
a comet, the Mexicans were thrown into the utmoſt 
coniternation. Montezuma was fo. terrified by theſe . 
omens, that, having in vain conſulted his aſtrologers, 
he appiied to the king of Acolhuacan, who was re- 
ported to be very ſkiiful in divination. Nezahnalpilli 
having conferred with him at length upon the ſubject, 
told Montezuma, that the comet preſaged ſome cala- 
mity which was about to befal their kingdoms by the 
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Mexican. arrival of a new people: but this being unſatisfafory 
dc the emperor, the king of Acolhuacan challenged 
him to a game at foot-ball, ſtaking the truth of his 
prediction on the iſſue of the game. Montezuma loſt 
the game, but did not yet acquieſce in the truth of 
his prediction. He therefore applied to a celebrated 
aſtrologer, whom it ſeems he had not yet conſulted ; 
but he confirmed the interpretation of Nezahualpilli ; 
for which the emperor cauſed his houſe to be pulled 
down, and himſelf buried in the ruins. 1 poo 
Many other E of the arrival of the Spaniards 
are related. The following, though apparently the 
73 moſt incredible of them all, ſeems to be. believed by 
eg Clavigero. A ſiſter of Montezuma, named Papant- 
tion ofa Zin, who had been married to the governor of Hlate- 
princeſs. lolco, lived in his palace after he was dead to the year 
1509, when ſhe died of old age. The day after her 
burial, a child of five or fix years old happened to paſs 
from her mother's apartment to that of the major- 
domo of the deceaſed princeſs. In paſſing by the 
child ſaw the princeſs fitting upon the ſteps of the 
fountain where ſhe had been accuſtomed to bathe, and 
heard herſelf called by the name of cocoton, a Mexican 
expreſſion of endearment, ſignifying “ little girl.” The 
child, incapable from its age of retleting on the death 
of the princeſs, approached without fear, and was de- 
fired to call the wife of her major-domo. The wo- 
man careſſed the child, and told her that the princeſs 
was dead ; but being importuned and pulled by. the 
gown, ſhe at laſt went; but no ſooner ſaw the princeſs 
than ſhe fainted. The child then ran to call her mo- 
ther, who with two other women came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the wife of the major-domo; but they alſo 
would have fainted, had not the princeſs called to them 
and aſſured them that ſhe was really alive. 
cauſed them call the major-domo, ſhe defired him 
to go and tell Montezuma what he had ſeen. But he, 
dreading the ſeverity of the emperor, durſt not under- 
take the taſk. She then deſired him to go to Tezeuco, 
and tell Nezahualpilli that ſhe wiſhed to ſee him. He 
came accordingly, and at her deſire brought Monte- 
_ zuma ; whom ſhe informed, that during the time ſhe 
lay entranced, ſhe had ſeen a viſion. The main pur- 
port of this viſion was to announce to her, that all her 
forefathers were damned; that another race of men 
ſhould arrive, who ſhould conquer. the kingdom, and 
introduce the true religion; and “ as ſoon as the bath 
ſhould be publiſhed and made known, which would 
74 waſh away fin, ſhe ſhould be the firſt to accept of it.“ 
The expec- There can be but very little doubt that this ſtory is a 
tation of fiction of the Spaniſh prieſts, tho? it cannot be doubt- 
the Mixi- ed that the Mexicans had ſome expectations of the ar- 
countedfor, rival of the Spaniards among them at the time they 
TOO” actually came. This, however, we may account for 
without having recourſe to any thing the leaſt ſuperna- 
tural, or out of the ordinary courſe of things. The Weſt 
India iſlands had been diſcovered by Columbus, in 
1492: he had made frequent voyages, and had even 
diſcovered the continent. Settlements had been made; 
the Spaniards had ſhown their proweſs and their eru- 
elty ; and we are not to doubt, that many of the iſ⸗- 
landers would quit their habitations to eſcape the fury 
of the invaders, It would naturally occur to theſe 
fugitives, that the arms of theſe new comers could 
not be reſiſted by thoſe of the weſtern nations, while 


their relentleſs cruelty might eaſily ſuggeſt that they 
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would deſtroy all before them. From the year 1492, 
therefore, to 1508, there was time enough for this re. 


Mexico, 
—— 


port t have reached Mexico: and we can only attri- 


bute it to the barbarous ſtate in which the Americans 
were, that the Spaniards were not perfectly known and 
deſcribed before theirarfival. 4 
But whatever were the omens by which the arrival 


{ 
of the Spaniards was announced, they appear to have aſt 


from the barbarity of their religion, they ſeem to have 
augmented it. Wars were carried on every where, and 
priſoners ſacrificed by thouſands ; inſomuch, that Mon- 


tezuma finding the ſtone on which the priſoners were 


ſacrificed too ſmall, he cauſed one of monſtrous ſize to 
be put in its place. It was dragged along by an im- 
menſe number of people: but in paſſing a wooden bridge 
over a canal, iu the entry of the city, the bridge broke 
down by its enormous weight, and dragged ſeveral peo- 
ple into the water, among whom was the high prieſt, 
who had accompanied it on the road, ſcattering incenſe 


as he wentalong. 'This misfortune diſconcerted them 


conſiderably : nevertheleſs the ſtone, by dint cf exceſ- 
ſive labour, was got up again, and conſecrated by the 
murder of 12,200 priſoners. The time, however, 
was now at hand when this horrible and never-ceaſing 
butchery was to be ended, and a moſt ſevere venge- 
ance to overtake the perpetrators. The Spaniards hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed themſelves pretty well in the iſland of 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now prepared to explore the con- 
tinent alſo, with a view to extend the dominions of 
their ſovereign, and to ſatiate, if poſſible, their own ap- 
petites for wealth. W 

Mexico itſelf was firſt diſcovered, though imperfect- 
ly, by a Spaniard named Nunez de Balboa ; but in 1518, 
the conqueſt of it was undertaken by a celebrated ad- 
venturer named Ferdinando Cortes. It was not, how- 
ever, without great difficulty that he got his expedition 


throw off his allegiance to them, and proceed without 
any commiſſion. However, on the 10th of February, 
15 19, he ſet ſail from the Havannah in Cuba; and 
ſoon landed on the iſland of Cozomel, on the coaſt of Yu- 
catan, diſcovered the preceding year. Here he joined 
one of his officers, named Pedro d' Alvaredo, who had 


arrived ſome days before, and collected ſome booty, 


and taken a few priſoners. But the general ſeverely 


cenſured his conduct; and the priſoners were diſmiſſed 
after they had been informed by an Indian interpreter 
named Melchior, that ſuch injuries were entirely diſa- 

eeable to the intentions and wiſhes of Cortes. Here 


e muſtered his army, and found that it amounted 


to 508 ſoldiers, 16 horſemen, and 109 mechanics, 
pilots, and mariners. Having encouraged his men 


by a proper ſpeech, and releaſed, by means of 


ſome Indian ambaſſadors, a Spaniard named Feron 
de Aguilar, who had been detained a priſoner for 
eight years, he proceeded to the river Tobaſco, where 
he hoped to be received in a friendly manner, as 
one Gryalva had been a ſhort time before; but 
from ſome unknown cauſe, he was violently attacked 
by them: however, the ſuperiority of the Spaniſh 
arms ſoon decided the victory, and the inhabitants 


were 


is 
num. 
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had no effect in working any reformation upon Monte- m . 
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zuma or his Mexicans, Inſtead of relaxing any thing fices. 
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ſet on foot; being perſecuted by the Spaniſh governors qcrtakenby 
in the Weſt-Indies, ſo that he was at laſt obliged to Cortes. 
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Mexico, were obliged to own the king of Caſtile as their ſo- The next day the ambaſſadors had a formal audi- Mexico. 

<— verear. | | e ence; at which Cortes acquainted them, that he came 

, The Spaniards then continued their courſe ' weſt- from Don Carlos of Auſtria, - king of Caſtile, the 

in embaſſy Ward, to the harbour of St Juan de Ullua ; where they greateſt monarch of the eaſt, and was intruſted with 

from the were met by two Mexican canoes, who carried two propoſitions of ſuch moment, that he would impart 

emperor of ambaſſadors from the emperor of that country, and them to none but the emperor himſelf, and therefore 

| Mexico. ſhowed the greateſt ſigns of peace and amity. Their required to be conducted immediately to the capi- % 
language was unknown to Aguilar; but one of the tal. This demand produced the greateſt nneaſinefs ; The Indi. 

female priſoners abovementioned underſtood it, and and the ambaſſadors did all in their power to dif ans endea- 

tranſlated it into the Yucatah tongue; after which ſuade Cortes from his deſign, endeavouring to con- vour to diſ- 

Aguilar interpreted the meaning in Spaniſh, This ciliate his good-will by the preſents ſent him by f#de him 

ſlave was afterwards named Donna Marina, and proved Montezuma. Theſe they introduced with great pa- 2 ARE o 

very uſeful in their conferences with the natives. rade, and conſiſted of fine cotton-cloth, of plumes of hq 


8 | 5 p j / : | tal, but in 
| 3 ofthe At this time the Mexican empire, according to various colours, and of ornaments of gold and filver vain. 


empire at 
that time. 


Dr Robertſon, was arrived at a pitch of grandeur to 
which no ſociety had ever attained in ſo ſhort a pe- 
riod. Though it had ſubſiſted only for 130 years, its 


dominion extended from the north to the ſouth ſea ; 
over territories ſtretching about 5co leagues from eaſt 


to welt, and more than 200 from north to ſouth ; com. 
prehending provinces not inferior in fertility, popula- 
tion, and opulence, to any in the torrid zone, — 
Though by nature Montezuma poſſeſſed a good 
deal of courage and reſolution ; yet from the firſt 
moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coaſt, he 
diſcovered ſymptoms of timidity and embarrailment, 


and all his ſubjects were embarraſſed as well as himſelf. 


The general diſmay which too!: place on this occaſion 
was partly owing to the ſtrange figure the Spaniards 
made, and the prodigious power of their arms ; but 
partly alſo to the following circumſtance. 
nion prevailed almoſt univerſally among the Ameri. 


cans, that ſome dreadful calamity impended over 


their heads, from a race of formidable invaders who 
ſhould come from regions towards the riſing ſun, to 
over-run and deſolate their country. The origin of 
this we have already attempted to explain; but as 


the Mexicans were more prone to ſuperſtition than 


any people in the new world, they were more deeply 
affected with the appearance of the Spaniards, whom 
they inſtantly ſuppoſed to be the inſtruments de- 
ſtined to bring about that fatal revolution which 
they dreaded ; and this produced the embaſſy above- 


mentioned. | 


An opi- 


to a conſiderable value, the workmanſhip of which 
appeared to be as curious as the materials were rich. 
But theſe preſents ſerved only to excite the avidity of 
the Spaniards, and to encreaſe their deſire for be- 
coming maſters of a country which abounded with fo 
many precious commodities. Cortes indeed could 
ſcarcely reſtrain himſelf ſo far as to hear the argu- 
ments made uſe of by the ambaſſadors to diſſuade 
him from going to the capital; and, in a haughty, 
determined tone, inſiſted on his former demand of 
being admitted to a perſonal interview with their ſo- 
vereign. 

During this converſation, ſome painters in the 
retinue of the Mexican chiefs had been diligently em- 
ployed in delineating, upon white cotton clothes, figures 
of the ſhips, horſes, artillery, ſoldiers, and whatever 
elſe attracted their eyes as ſingular. When Cortes 
obſerved this, and was informed that theſe pictures 
were to be ſent to Montezuma, he. refolved to render 


the repreſentation ſtill more ſtriking and intereiting. 


The trumpets, by his orders, ſounded an alarm ; the 
troops formed in order of battle, and ſhowed their 


agility and ſtrength in the beſt manner they could; 


while the artillery was pointed againſt the neighbour · 
ing trees, among which it -made dreadful havock. 
The Indians for ſome time looked on with filent a- 
ſtoniſhment; but at the exploſion of the cannon, ſome 
fled, others fell to the ground, and all were ſo con- 
founded, that Cortes found it difficult to quiet and 
compoſe their minds. | 


When the painters had exerted their utmoſt efforts 3 
in repreſenting all theſe wonderful things, meſſengers zuma made 
were immediately diipatched to Montezuma with the acquainted 
pictures, and a full account of every thing that had wt. his 


By means of his two interpreters, Donna Marina 
and Aguilar, Cortes learned that the chiefs of the 
Mexican embaſſy were deputies from Pilpatoe and 


Teutile; the one governor of a province under the defign. 


emperor, and the other the commander of all his forces 
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Cortes 
lands and 
lortiſies 
his camp. 


in that province: the purport of their embaſſy was, 
to inquire what his intentions were m viſiting their 
coaſts, and to ofier him what aſſiſtance he might need 
in order to continue his voyage. 


ambaſſadors, that he came to propoſe matters of the 
atmoſt conſequence to the welfare of the prince and 
his kingdom; which he would more fully untold in 
perſon to the governor and the general. Next 
morning, without waiting for any anſwer, he land- 
ed his troops, his horſes, and his artillery; began to 
erect huts for his men, and to fortify his camp. — 
The natives, inſtead of oppoiing the entrance of theſe 


fatal gueſts into their country, aſſiſted them in all 


their operations wich an alacrity which they had ere 
long reaſon to repent. | 


Cortes, in his turn, 
allo proſeſſed the greateſt frier dſhip; and informed the 


paſſed ſince the arrival of the Spaniards, together 
with ſome European curioſities to Montezuma; which, 
though of no great value, Cortes believed would be 
acceptable on account of their nove'ty. The Mexi- 
can monarchs, 1n order to obtain the earlieſt informa- 
tion of every occurrence in all parts of their empire, 
had couriers poſted at proper ſtations along the prin- 
cipa roads; and as theſe were trained to agility 
by a regular education, they conveyed intelligence 
with ſurpriſing rapidity. Though the city in which 
Montezuma reſided was above 180 miles from St Juan 
de Ullua, Cortes's preſents were carried thither, and 
an anſwer returned to his demands, in a few days. 
As the anſwer was unfavourable, Montezuma had en- 
deavoured to mollity the Spaniſh general by the rich- 
neſs of his preſents. Theſe conſiſted of the mannfac- 


tures of the country; cotton: ſtuffs ſo fine, and of ſuch 
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delicate 
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delicate texture, as to reſemble ſilk ; pictures of ani- 
mals, trees, and other natural objects, formed with 
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Sends an featbers of different colours,” diſpoſed and mingled. 
unfavour- With ſuch {kill and elegance as to rival the works of 
able an- the pencil in truth and beauty cf imitation. But 
ſwer, but hat chieſly attracted their attention, were too large 
ne lan Plates of a circular form 3 one of maſſive gold repre- 
rich pre» ſenting the ſun, the other of ſilver repreſentiug the 
lents. moon. Theſe were accompanied with bracelets, col- 
| lars, rings, and other trinkets of gold; and that no- 
thing might be wanting which could give the Spaniards 

a complete idea of what the country afforded, ſome 

boxes tilled with pearls, precious ſtones, and grains of 

gold unwrought, as they bad been found in the mines 

or rivers, were ſent along with the reſt. . Cortes re- 

ceived all with an appearance of the moſt profound 

reſpe& for Montezuma; but when the Mexicans, 
preſuming upon this, informed-him, that their maſter, 

though he defired him to accept of what he had ſent 

as a token cf his regard for the prince whom he repre- 

ſented, would not give his conſent that foreign troops 

© Za ſhould approach nearer to his capital, or even allow 

ortes ſtill 3 10: . 

juſiſts on them to continue longer in his dominions, Cortes de- 
his de- clared, in a manner more reſolute and peremptory 


mands. than formerly, that he mult inſiſt on his firſt demand; 
as he could not, without diſhonour, return to his own 
ſovereign until he was admitted into the preſence of 

the prince whom he was appointed to viſit in his 

name. The Mexicans. were aſtoniſhed at the ſight 

of a man who dared to oppoſe the will of their 
emperor ; but not being willing to come to an open 

rupture with ſuch formidable enemies, with much ado 

they prevailed upon Cortes to promiſe that he would 

not move from his preſent camp until the return of a 
meſſenger whom they ſent to Montezuma for further 
inſtructions, TOLD | | | 

The puſillanimity of the Indian monarch afforded 

time to the Spaniards to take meafures which would 

have been out of their power had they been vigorouſly 
attacked on their firſt retuſal to obey his orders. 

Cortes uſed every method of ſecuring the affections of 

the ſoldiers; which indeed was very neceſſary, as 

many of them began to exclaim againſt the raſhneſs 

8 of his attempt in leading them againſt the whole force 
3 of the Mexican empire. In a ſhort time Teutile 
zuma pe- arrived with another preſent from Montezuma, and 
remptorily together with it delivered the ultimate orders of that 
commands monarch to depart inſtantly out of his dominions; and 


Ama 186" 53 when Cortcs, inſtead of complying with his demands, 
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dtately left the camp with ſtrong marks of ſurpriſe and 
reſentment. Next morning, none of the natives ap- 
ared ; all friendly correſpondence ſeemed to be at an 
end, and hoſtilities were expected to commence every 
moment. A ſudden coniternation enſued among the 
Spariards, and a party was formed againſt him by the 
adherents of Velaſques; who took advantage of the oc- 
caſion, and deputed one of their number, a principal of- 

| ficer, to remonſtrate, as if in name of the whole army, 
againſt his raſhne!s, and to urge the neceſſity of his 
returning to Cuba, Cortes received the meſſage with- 
out any appearance of emotion; and as he well knew 
the temper and wiſhes of his ſoldiery, and foreſaw how 
they would receive a propoſition ſo fatal to all the ſplen- 
did hopes and ſchemes which they had been forming 
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renewed his requeſt of audience, the Mexican imme- 
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with ſuch complacency, he pretended to comply with 
the requeſt now made him, and iſſued orders that the 
army ſhould be in readineſs next day to embark for 


Mexico, 
pm 


Cuba. Upon hearing this, the troops, as Cortes had 


expected, were quite outrageous : they poſitively 
retuſed to comply with theſe orders, and threatened 
immediately to chooſe another general if Cortes con- 
tinued to inſiſt on their departure. 
the diſpo- 


. 


Our adventurer was highly pleaſed with 


ſition which now- appeared among his troops : never- 


theleſs, diſſembling his ſentiments, he declared, that 
his orders for embarking had proceeded from a per- 
ſuaſion that it was agreeable to his fellow-ſoldiers, 
to whoſe opinion he had ſacrificed his own ; but now 
he acknowledged his error, and was ready to reſume 
his original plan of operarion. This ſpeech was highly 


applauded ; and Cortes, without allowing his men 


time to cool, ſet about carrying his deſigns into exe- 
cation. In order to give a beginning to a colony, he 
aſſembled the principal perſons in his army, and by 
their ſuffrages elected a council and magiſtrates, in 
whom the government was to be veſted. The perſons 
new ſettlement had the name of Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz ; that is, the rich town of the true croſs. 8. 

Before this court of his own making, Cortes did 
not heſitate at reſigning all his authority, and was 
immediately re- elected chief-juſtice of the colony, 
and captain- general of his army, with an ample com- 
miſſion, in the king's name, to continue in force till 
the royal pleaſure ſhould be farther known. The 
ſoldiers eagerly ratified their choice by loud acclama- 
tions; and Cortes, now conſidering himſelf as no longer 
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ounded, } 


choſen were moſt firmly attached to Cortes; and the 
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accountable to any ſubject, began to aſſume a much 


greater degree of dignity, and to. exerciſe more exten- 
ſive powers than he had done before. Some of the 
ſoldiers. began to exclaim againſt the proceedings of 
the council as illegal; but the ringleaders were in · 
ſtantly ſent on board the fleet loaded with irons. By 
this timely ſeverity the reſt were overawed; and 
Cortes, knowing of how great importance unani- 
mity was to his future ſucceſs, ſoon found means 
to reconcile thoſe who were moſt diſaffected: to 
which purpoſe a liberal diſtribution of the Mexican 
gold, both among friends and foes, contributed not a 
Ittie. | | 
Cortes having thus ſtrengthened himſelf as well as 
he could, reſolved to advance into the country; and 
to this he was encouraged by the behaviour of the 
cacique or petty. prince of Zempoalla, a conſiderable 
town at no great diſtance. This prince, though ſub- 
ject to Montezuma, was exceedingly impatient of the 
yoke ; and 1o filled with dread and hatred of the em- 
peror, that nothing could be more acceptable to him 
than an appearance of being delivered from that ſub- 
jection; and a deliverance of this kind he now hoped 
irom the Spaniards, For this reaſon, he ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Cortes, with offers of friendſhip, which were 
gladly accepted by him; and in conſequence of the 
alliance, he very ſoon viſited Zempoalla, Here he 
was received in the moſt friendly manner. imaginable, 
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and had a reſpect paid towards him almoſt equivalent . 


to adoration. 


The cacique informed him of many of Monte- 


particulars relating to the character of Montezuma. — zuma given 


He told him that he was a tyrant, haughty, h 
an 


by the ca- 
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Mexico.” 
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and ſuſpicious; who treated his on ſubjects with 
arrogance, ruined the conquered provinces by his ex- 
tortions, and often tore their ſons and daughters from 
them by violence; the former to be offered as victims 
to his gods, the latter to be reſerved as concubines 
for himſelf and favourites. Cortes, in reply, artfully 


inſinuated, that one great object of the Spaniards in 


viliting a country ſo remote from their own was, to 


redreſs grievances, and to relie ve the oppreſſed; and 


having encouraged him to hope for this interpoſi- 
tion in due time, continued his march to Quiabillan, 
the territory of another cacique, and where, by the 
friendly aid of the Indians, a Spaniſh colony was ſoon 
formed. | i S249? | 
During the reſidence of Cortes in theſe parts, he ſo 
far wrought on the minds of the caciques of Zem- 
poalla and Quiabiſlan, that they ventured to inſult 
the Mexican power, at the very name of which they 


& 


had been formerly accuſtomed to tremble. Some of 


Montezuma's officers having appeared to . levy the 
uſual tribute, and to demand a certain number of hu- 
man victims, as an expiation of their guilt in pre 


ſuming to hold intercourſe with thoſe ſtrangers whom 


the emperor had commanded to leave his dominions; 
inſtead of obeying his orders, they made them pri- 


ſoners, treated them with great .indignity, and, as 


their ſuperſtition was no leis barbarous than Mon- 


tezuma's, they threatened to ſacrifice them to their 
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gods. From this laſt danger, however, they were 
delivered by the interpoſition of Cortes, who mani- 
felted the utmoſt horror at the mention of ſuch a 
deed. This act of rebellion firmly attached the two 
caciques to the. intereſt of Cortes; and without heſi- 
tation they acknowledged themſelves vaſſals of the 
king of Spain. Their example was followed by the 
Totonaques, a fierce people who inhabited the moun- 
tainous parts of the country. They willingly fub- 
jected themſelves to the crown of Caſtile ; and offered 
to accompany Cortes with all their forces in his march 
towards Mexico. 

Though Cortes had now taken ſuch meaſures as in 
a manner enſured his ſucceſs; yet as he had thrown 
off all dependence on the governor of Cuba, who was 
his lawful ſuperior, and apprehended his intereſt at 
court, he thought proper, before he ſet out on his in- 
tended expedition, to take the moſt effectual meaſures 
againſt the impending danger. With this view, he 
perſuaded the magiſtrates of his colony to addreſs a 
letter to the king, containing a pompous account of 
their own ſervices, of the country they had diſcovered, 
&c. and of the motives which had induced them to 
throw off their allegiance to the governor- of Cuba, 


and to ſettle a colony dependent on the crown alone, 


in which the ſupreme power civil as well as military 
had been veſted in Cortes: humbly requeſting their 
ſovereign to ratify what had been done by his royal 
authority. Cortes himſelf wrote in a ſimilar ftrain ; 
but as he knew that the Spaniſh court, accuſtomed to 


the repeated exaggerations of American adventurers, 


would give little credit to the ſplendid accounts of 
New-Spain, if they were not accompanied with ſuch 
a ſpecimen of what it contained as would excite an 
high idea of its opulence, he ſolicited his ſoldiers to 
relinquiſh what they might claim as their part of the 


treaſures which had hitherto been collected, in order 
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that the whole might be ſent to the king. Porto- 
carrero and Montejo, the chief magiſtrates of the 
colony, were appointed to carry this preſent to Ca- 
ſtile, with expreſs orders not to touch at Cuba in their 
paſſage thither. But while a veſſel was preparing for 
their departure, an unexpeRed event produced a ge- 
neral alarm. Some foldiers and ſailors, ſecretly diſ- 
affected to Cortes, formed a deſign of ſeizing one of 
the brigantines, and making their eſcape to Cuba, in 
order to give ſuch intelligence to the governor as 
might enable him to intercept the veſſel which was to 
carry the treaſure and the diſpatches to Spain. This 
confpiracy was conducted with profound ſecrecy ; but 
at the moment when every thing was ready for exe- 
cution, the ſecret was diſcovered by one of the aſſo- 


ciates. The latent ſpirit of diſaffection which Cortes Cortes 


Mexico, 
— — 


1 


was now too well convinced had not been extinguithed burns his 


amongſt his troops, gave him very great uneaſineſs. 
The only method which he could think of to prevent 
ſuch conſpiracies for the future was, to deſtroy his 
fleet; and thus deprive his foldiers of every reſource 
except that of conqueſt: and with this propoſal he 
perſuaded his men to comply. With univerſal con- 
ſent therefore the ſhips were drawn aſhore, and, after 
being ſtripped of their fails, rigging, iron-work, and 
whatever elſe might be of uſe, they were broke in 
pieces. | . 8 
Cortes having thus rendered it neceſſary for his 
troops to follow wherever he choſe to lead, began his 
march to Zempoalla with 500 infantry, 15 horſe, 
and fix field-pieces. The reſt of his troops, conſiſting 
chiefly of ſuch as from age or infirmity were leſs fit 
for active ſervice, he leſt as a garriſon in Villa Rica, 
under the command of Eſcalante, an officer of merit, 
and warmly attached to his intereſt. Ihe cacique of 
Zempoalla ſupplied him with proviſions ; and with 200 
of thoſe Indians called Tamames, whoſe office, in a 
country where tame animals were unknown, was to 
carry burdens and perform all manner of ſervile la- 
bour. He offered likewiſe a conſiderable body of 
troops ; but Cortes was ſatisfied with 400; taking 
care, however, to chooſe perſons of ſuch note, that 
they might ſerve as hoſtages for the fidelity of their 
maſter. | 3 | 

Nothing memorable happened till the Spaniards 
arrived on the confines of the republic of Tlaſcala. 
The inhabitants of that province were warlike, fierce, 
and revengeful, and had made conſiderable progreſs 
in agriculture and ſome other arts. 
placable enemies to Montezuma; and therefore Cortes 


hoped that it would be an eaſy matter for him to pro- 


cure their friendſhip. With this view, four Zem- 
poallans of high rank were ſent ambaſſadors to Tlaſ- 
cala, dreſſed with all the badges of that office uſual 
among the Indians. The ſenate were divided in their 


at laſt Magiſcatzin, one of the oldeſt ſenators, and a 
perſon of great authority, mentioned the tradition of 
their anceſtors, and the revelations of their prieſts ; 
that a race of invincible men, of divine origin, who 


had power over the elements, ſhould come from the 


eaſt to ſubdue their country. He compared the re- 
ſemblance which the ſtrangers bore to the perſons 
figured in the tradition of Mexico, their dominion 
over the elements of fire, air, and water; he reminded 

the 
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Mexico. the ſenate of their prodigies, omens, and ſignals, 


—— which had lately terrified 


| 93 
The Tlaſ- 


calans re- 
ſolve on 


War. 


e Mexicans, and indicated 
ſome very important event; and then declared his 
opinion, that it would be raſhneſs to oppoſe a force 
apparently aſſiſted by heaven, and men who had al- 
ready proved, to the ſad experience of thoſe who op- 
poſed them, that they were invincible. This orator 
was oppoſed by Xicotencal, who endeavoured to prove 
that the Spaniards were at beſt but powerful magi- 
cians: that they had rendered themſelves obnoxious 
to the gods by pulling down their images and altars, 
(which indeed Cortes had very imprudently done at 
Zempoalla); and of conſequence, that they might 
eaſily be overcome, as the uw would not fail to 
reſent fuch an cutrage.'. He therefore voted for 
war, and adviſed the cruſhing of theſe invaders at one 
blow. 4 | TIO. ig 

The advice of Xicotencal prevailed ; and in conſe- 
quence cf it, the ambaſſadors were detained ; which 
giving Cortes the alarm, he drew nearer the city of 
Tlaſcala. In this tranſaction we may eaſily. ſee how 
little the Tlaſcalans, notwithſtanding all their ferocity, 
were ſkilled in military affairs. They ſuffered Cortes, 
with his army drawn up in good order, to paſs a ſtrong 
wall between two mountains, which might have been 


very advantageouſly defended againſt him. He had 
not advanced tar beyond this paſs, however, before a 


party of Tlaſcalans with plumes were diſcovered, which 
denoted that an army was in the field. Theſe he drove 
before him by a detachment of fix horſe, obliged them 
to join another party, and then reinforcing the advan- 
ced detachment, charged the enemy with ſuch vigour 
that they began to retire. Five thouſand Tlaſcalans, 


whom Xicotencal had placed in ambuſh, then ruſhed 


out of their hiding places, juſt as the infantry came 


up to aſſiſt their ſlender body of cavalry, The enemy 
attacked with the utmoſt fury; but were ſo much 
diiconcerted by the. firit diſcharge of the fire-arms, 
that they retreated in confuſion, furniſhing - the Spa- 


niards wich an opportunity of purſuing them with great 


laughter. Cortes, however, ſuppoſing that this could 
not be their whole force, advanced with the utmoſt 
caution, in order of battle, to an eminence, from whence 


he had a view of the main body of the Tlaſealan army 


commanded by Xicotencal, conſiſting of no fewer than 


40,000 men. By theſe the ſmall army of Cortes was 


entirely ſurrounded ; which Xicotencal no ſooner per- 
ceived, than he contracted the circle with incredible 
diligence, while the Spaniards were almoſt overwhelm- 
cd with ih-wers cf arrows, darts, and ſtones. It is im- 
poſſible but in this caſe many of the Spaniards muſt 
have periſhed, had it not been for the inſufficiency of 
the Indian weapons. Their arrows and ſpears were 
headed only with flint, or the bones of fiſhes ; their 


{takes hardcned in the fire, and wooden ſwords, though 


deſtructive weapons among naked Indians, were eaſily 
turned aſide by the Spanith bucklers, and could hardly 
penetrate the quilted jackets which the ſoldiers wore. 
Lheſe circumitances gave the Spaniards a prodigious 
advantage over them : and therefore the 'Tlaſcalans, 
notwithſtanding their valour and ſuperiority in num- 
ber, could accompliſh no more in the preſent inſtance, 
than to kill one horſe and ſlightly wound nine ſol- 


diers. | 
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- dwindled down into mortal men. In conſequence of 


ments among the Tlaſcalans, gave the alarm. Imme- But 2 de- 


95, 
Aſier this addreſs, the peace was ſoon concluded, to Which » 


yielded themſelves as vaſſals to the crown of Caſtile, 


"| - 

The Tlaſcalans being taught by this, and ſome ſub- Mexico, 
ſequent encounters, how much they were inferior to 
the - Spaniards, began to conceive: them to be really 
what Magiſcatzin had ſaid: a ſuperior order of beings, 
againſt whom human power could not prevail. In this 
extremity they had recourſe to their prieſts, requiring 
them to reveal the cauſes of ſuch extraordinary events, 
and to declare what means they ſhould take to repel 
ſuch formidable invaders. The prieſts, after many ſa- 
crifices and incantations, delivered their reſponſe, That 
theſe ſtrangers were the offspring of the ſun, procrea- 
ted by his animating energy in the regions of the eaſt ; 
that, by day, while cheriſhed: with the influence of his 
parental beams, they were invincible ; but by night, 
when his reviving heat was withdrawn, their vigour 
declined and faded like herbs in the field, and they 


this, the Tlaſcalans acted in contradiction to one of 
their moſt eſtabliſhed maxims in war, and ventured to 
attack the enemy in the night-time, hoping to deſtroy 
them when infeebled and ſurpriſed. But the Spaniſh 
centinels having obſerved ſome extraordinary move- „ 


diately the troops were under arms, and fallying out, feated, and 
defeated their antagoniſts: with great laughter, with- {vc for 
out allowing them to approach the camp. By'this'diſ-P*** 
aſter the 'Tlaſcalans were heartily diipoſed to peace; 
but they were at a loſs to form an adequate idea of 
the enemies they had to deal with. They could not 
aſcertain the nature of theſe ſurpriſing beings, or whe- 
ther they were really of a beneyolent or malignant diſ- 
polition, There were circumſtances in their behaviour 
which ſeemed to fav ur each opinion. On the one 
hand, as the Spaniards conſtantly diſmiſſed the pri- 
ſoners whom they took, not only without injury, but 
often with preſents of European toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory; this lenity a- 
mazed people accuſtomed to the exterminating ſyſtem 
of war known in America, and who ſacrificed and de- 
voured without mercy all the captives taken in battle ; 
and diſpoſed them to entertain ſentiments favourable 
to their humanity. But, on the other hand, as Cortes 
had ſeized 5o of their countrymen who brought pro- 
viſions to their camp, and cut of their heads; this 
bloody ſpectacle, added to tlic terror occaſioned by 
the fire-arms and horſes, filled them with dreadful ideas 
of their ferocity. Accordingly they addreſſed them 
in the following manner: If (ſaid they) you are 
divinities of a cruel and ſavage nature, we preſent to 
you five ſlaves, that you may drink their blood and eat 
their fleſh. If you are mild deities, accept an offer- 
ing of incenſe and variegated plumes. If you are 
men, here is meat, bread, and fruit, to nouriſh you.” 
the great ſatsfaction of both parties. The Tlaſcalans granted. 
and engaged to aſſiſt Cortes in all his operations; while 
he took the republic under his protection, and promi- 
ſed to defend their perſons and poſſeſſions from injury 
and violence. 4 thn 5 66 
This reconciliation took place at a very ſeaſonable Great di- 
juncture for the Spaniards, They were not only worn ſtreſſes of 
out with inceſſant toil, but ſo deſtitute of neceſſaries, the 2 
that they had no other ſalve to dreis their wounds 0 9 
15 | what 
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Merieo, what was compoſed of the fat of Indians whom they 
— had flain. Their diſtreſſes, in ſhort, were ariſen to 
ſuch an height, that they had began to murmur, and 
even to deſpair, inſomuch that Cortes had much diffi- 
culty in reſtraining them within any kind of bounds; 
but the ſubmiſſion. of the Tlaſcalans, and their own 
triumphant entry into the city, where they were receiv- 
ed with the reverence due to a ſuperior order of be- 
ings, baniſhed at once all memory of paſt ſufferings, 
diſpelled every anxious thought, and fully convinced 
them that they could not be reſiſted by any power in 
America. 1 
Cortes left no method untried to gain the favour 
and confidence of the Tlaſcalans; which, however, he 
had almoſt entirely loſt, by his untimely zeal in de- 
ſtroying their idols, as he had done thoſe of Zempo- 
alla. But he was deterred from this raſh action by his 
chaplain, father Bartholomew de Olmedo; and left 
| the Tlaſcalans in the undiſturbed exerciſe of their ſu- 
9) perſtition, requiring only that they ſhould deſiſt from 
Cortes ag their horrid practice of offering human victims. As 
mues MI 
rs for 


Mexico, 


continue his march towards Mexico, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of the Tlaſcalans, who looked upon 
his deſtruction as unavoidable if he put himſelf into 
the power of ſuch a faithleſs prince as Montezuma. 
But the emperor, probably intimidated with the fame 
of his exploits, had reſolved to admit his viſit ; and in- 

formed Cortes, that he had given orders for his friendly 

reception at Cholula, the next place of any conſequence 

on the road to Mexico. In this, however, he was, by 
58 No means fincere. Cholula was looked upon by all the 
| Treachery inhabitants of the empire as a very holy place; the 
of Monte · ſanctuary and chief ſeat of their gods, to which pil- 
8 and grims reſorted from every province, and a greater 
ne C holu- number of human victims were offered in its principal 
temple, than even in that of Mexico. Montezuma 


this ſacred manſion to be defiled; or from a belief, that 


them off with more certainty of ſucceſs, when under 
the immediate protection of his gods. Cortes, how- 
ever, was received with much ſeeming cordiality; but 
6c00 Tlaſcalan troops, who accompanied him, were 
obliged to remain without the town, as the Cholulans 
refuſed to admit their ancient enemies within their pre- 
eincts. 
got into the city, and acquainted Cortes, that they ob- 
ſerved the women and children belonging to the prin- 


and that ſix children had been ſacrificed in the great 
temple; a ſign that ſome warlike enterpriſe was at 
hand. At the ſame time Donna Marina, the interpre- 
ter, received information from an Indian woman of 
diſtinction, whoſe confidence ſhe had gained, that the 
deſtruction of the Spaniards was concerted; that a bo- 
dy of Mexican troops lay concealed near the town; 
that ſome of the ſtreets were barricaded, in others deep 
pits or trenches were dug, and ſlightly covered over, 
as traps into which the Porte might fall; that ſtones 
and miſſive weapons were collected on the tops of the 
temples, with which to overwhelm the infantry; that 
the fatal hour was already at hand, and their ruin un- 
avoidable. Cortes, alarmed at this news, ſecretly ar- 
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ſoon as his troops were fit for ſervice, he reſolved to 


therefore, invited the. Spaniards thither, either from 
ſome ſuperſtitious hopes that the gods would not ſuffer 


he himſelf might there find an opportunity of cutting 


Yet two of theſe by diſguiſing themſelves, 


cipal citizens, retiring every night in a great hurry, 
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reſted three of the chief prieſts, from whom he extort- Mexico, 
ed a confeſſion that confirmed the intelligence he had TR 
already received. As not a moment was to be Joſt, he Severe pu- 
inſtantly reſolved to prevent his enemies, and to inflit niſhmenr of 
on them ſuch dreadful vengeance as might ſtrike Mon- the Cholu- 
tezuma and his ſubjects with” terror. For this purpoſe laus. 

the Spaniards and Zempoallans were drawn up in a 


large court, which had been allotted for their quarters, 


near the centre of the town ; the Tlaſcalans had orders 

to advance; the magiſtrates and chief citizens were ſent 

for under various pretexts, and ſeized. On a ſignal 

given, the troops ruſhed out, and fell upon the multi- 

tude, deſtitute of leaders, and ſo much aſtoniſhed, that 

the weapons dropped from their hands, and they ſtood 

motionleſs, and incapable of defence. While the Spani- 

ards attacked them in front, the Tlaſcalans did the ſame 

in the rear; the ſtreets were filled with ſlaughter ; the 

temples, which afforded a retreat to the prieits, and 

ſome leading men, were ſet on fire, and they periſhed 

in the flames. This ſcene of horror continued two days, 

during which the wretched inhabitants ſuffered all that 

the deſtructive rage of the Spaniards, or the implaca- 

ble revenge of their Indian allies, could inflict. At 

length the carnage ceaſed, after the flaughter of 6000 

Cholulans, without the loſs of a ſingle Spaniard.— 

Cortes then releaſed the magiſtrates; and reproach- 

ing them bitterly for their intended treachery, declar- 

ed, that as juſtice was now appeaſed, he forgave the 

offence ; but required them to recal the inhabitants 

who had fled, and re-eſtabliſh order in the town. Such 

was the aſcendant that the Spaniards had now obtained 

over this ſuperſtitious race, that this order was inſtant- 

ly complied with ; and the city was in a few days again 

filled with people, who paid the moſt reſpectful ſervice 

to thoſe men whoſe hands were ſtained with the blood 

of their relations and fellow-citizens. 10 
From Cholula, Cortes advanced directly towards Diſ.ffec- 

Mexico; and throughout the whole of his journey, was tion of 

entertained with accounts of the oppreſſions and cruel- Monte zu- 

ty of Montezuma. This gave him the greateſt hope ,"* et 

of accompliſhing his deſign ; as he now perceived that , 


the empire was entirely divided, and no fort of unani- 


mity prevailed among them. No enemy appeared to 

check his progreſs. Montezuma was quite irreſolute; 

and Cortes was almoſt at the gates of the capital before 

the emperor had determined whether to receive him 

as a friend, or oppoſe him as an enemy. But as no ſign 

of open hoſtility appeared, the Spaniards, without re- 
garding the fluctuations of Montezuma's ſentiments, 
continued their march to Mexico, with great circum- 
ſpection and the ſtricteſt diſcipline, though without 
ſeeming to ſuſpect the prince whom they were about 

to viſit. | | | Tor 

When they drew near the city, about 1000 perſons, Meeting of 


who appeared to be of diſtinction, came forth to meet Cortes and 


them, adorned with plumes, and clad in mantles of fine n ˖,U 


cotton. Each of theſe, in his order, paſſed by Cortes, 
and ſaluted him according to the mode deemed moſt 
reſpe&ful and ſubmiſſive in their country. They an- 
nounced the approach of Montezuma himſelf, and ſoon 
after his harbingers came in ſight. There appeared 
firſt 200 perſons in an uniform dreſs, with large plumes 
of feathers, alike in faſhion, marching two and two, 
in deep ſilence, barefooted, with their eyes fixed on the 
ground. Theſe were followed by a company of higher 
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rank, in their moſt ſhowy apparel ; in the midſt of 
whom was Montezuma, in a chair or litter richly. or- 
namented with gold, and feathers of various colours. 
Four of his principal favourites carried him on their 
ſhoulders, others ſupported a canopy of curious work- 
manſhip over his head. Before him marched three of- 
ficers, with rods of gold in their hands, which they 
lifted up on high at certain intervals; and at that fig- 
nal all the penple bowed their heads, and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on ſo great a monarch.— 
When he drew near, Cortes diſmounted, advancing 
towards him with officious haſte, and in a reſpectul poſ- 
ture. At the ſame time Montezuma alighted from his 
chair, and leaning on the arms of two of his near re- 
lations, approached with a ſlow and ſtately pace, his 
attendants covering the ſtreet with cotton cloths, that 
he might not touch the ground. Cortes accoſted him 
with profound reverence, after the European faſhion. 
He returned the ſalutation, according to the mode of 
his country, by touching the earth with his hand, and 
then kiſſing it. This ceremony, the cuſtomary expret- 
{ion of reverence {rom inferiors towards thoſe who are 


Mexico. 


{ion in a proud monarch, who ſcarcely deigned to con- 
{ider the reſt of mankind as of the fame ſpecies with 
himſelf, that all his ſubjects firmly believed thoſe per- 


to be ſomething more than human. Accordingly, as 
they marched through the croud, the Spaniards fre- 
quently, and with much ſatisfaction, heard themſelves 
denominated teules, or divinittes, Nothing material 
paſſed in this firſt interview. Montezuma conducted 
Cortes to the quarters which he had prepared for his 
reception; and immediately took leave of him, with a 
politeneſs not unworthy of a court more refined, © You 


houſe; refreſh yourſelves after your fatigue, and be 
happy until I return.” The place allotted to the Spa- 
niards for their lodging, was a houſe built by the father 
of Montezuma. It was ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, 
with towers at proper diſtances, which ſerved for de- 
fence as well as for ornament ; and its apartments and 
courts were ſo large as to accommodate both the Spa- 
niards and their Indian allies. The firſt care of Cor- 
tes was to take precautions for his ſecurity, by planting 
the artillery ſo as to command the different avenues 
which led to it, by appointing a large diviſion of his 
troops to be always on guard, and by poſting ſentinels 
at proper ſtations, with injunctions to obſerve the ſame 
vigilant diſcipline as if they were within fight of an en- 
emy's camp. 17 


In the evening, Montezuma returned to viſit his 
gueſts, with the tame pomp as in their firſt interview; 


and brought preſents of ſuch value, not only to Cortes 
and to his cfficers, but even to the private men, as prov- 
e4 the hberalicy of the monarch to be ſuitable to the 
opulence of his kingdem. A long conference enſued, 
1a which Cortes learned what was the opinion of Mon- 
tezuma with reſpect to the Spaniards: It was an eſta- 
lithed tradition, he told lim, among the Mexicans, that 
their auceſtors came originally from a remote region, 
aud conquered the provinces now ſubje& to his domi- 
nion: that after they were ſettled there, the great cap- 
tain who conducted this colony, returned to his own 
country, promiing, that at ſome future period his de- 
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above them in rank, appeared ſuch amazing condeſcen- 


ſons, before whom he humbled himſelf in this manner, 


are now (fays he), with your brothers, in your own 
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ſcendants ſhould viſit them, aſſurne the government, 


and reform their conſtitutions and laws; that, from — 


what he had heard and ſeen of Cortes and his follow- 
ers, he was convinced that they were the very perſons 
whoſe appearance and prophecies taught them to ex- 
pe& ; that accordingly, he had received them, not as 
ſtrangers, but as relations of the ſame blood and pa- 
rentage, and deſired that they might confider them- 
ſelves as maſters in his dominions; for both himſelf and 
his ſubjects ſhould be ready to comply with their will 
and even to prevent their wiſhes. Cortes made a re- 
ply in his uſual ſtyle with reſpect to the dignity and 
power of his ſovereign, and his intention m ſending 
him into that country; artfully. endeavouring ſo 16 
frame his diſcourſe, that it might coincide as much as 
poſſible with the idea which Montezuma had formed con- 
cerning the origin of the Spaniards. Next morning, 
Cortes, and ſome of his principal attendants, were ad- 
mitted to a public audience of the emperor. The 
three ſubſequent days were employed im viewing the 


city; the appearance of which, fo far ſuperior in the 
order of its buildings and the number of its inhabi- 
tants to any place the Spaniards had beheld in Ameri. 


ca, and yet fo little reſembling the ſtructure of an 
European city, filled them with ſurprize and admira- 
tion. | | [es * 


the natives, is ſituated in a l 
rid zone, the temperature of its elimate is mild and 


healthful. All the moiſture which deſcends from the 
high grounds, is collected in ſeveral lakes, the two 


largeſt of which, of about go miles in eircuit, com- 


municate with each other. The waters of the one are 


freſh, thoſe of the others are brackith. On the banks 


of the latter, and on ſome ſmall iſlands adjoining to 
them, the capital of Montezuma's empire was bui:t.— 
The acceſs to the city was by. artiticial cauſeways or 
ſtreets, formed of ſtones and earth, about go feet in 
breadth. As the waters of the lake, during the rainy 
ſeaſon, overflowed the flat country, theſe cauſeways were 
of conſiderable length. That of Tacuba, on the weſt 
a mile and a half; that of Tezeuco, on the north-weſt 
three miles; that of Cuoyacan, towards the ſouth fix 
miles. On the eaſt there was no cauſeway, and the 
city could be approached only by canoes. In each of 
theſe cauſeways were openings, at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed ; and over theſe 
beams of timber were laid, which being covered with 
earth, the cauſeway or ſtreet had every where an uni- 
form appearance. As the approaches to the city were 


ſingular, its conſtruction was remarkable. Not only 


the temple of their gods, but the hou es belonging to 
the monarch, and to perſons of diſtinction, were of 
ſuch dimentions, that, in compariſon with any other 
buildings which had been diſcovered in America, they 
might be 'termed magnificent, The habitations of the 
common people were mean, - reſembling the huts of 
other Indians. But they were all placed in a re ular 
manner, on the banks of the canals which paſſed thro* 
the city, in ſome of its diſtricts, or on the ſides of the 
ſtreets which interſected it in other quarters, In ſeve- 
ral places were large openings or {quares,/ one of which 
allotted for the great market, is ſaid to have been ſo 
ſpacious, that 40,000 or 50,000 perſons carried _ 

| traffic 
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traffic there. In this city, the pride of the New 
World, and the nobleſt monument of the induſtry and 
art of man, while- unacquainted with the uſe of iron, 
and deftitute of aid from any domeſtic animal, the 
Spaniards, who-are moſt moderate in their computa- 
tions, reckon that there Were at leaſt 60,000 inhabi- 
t 0D . 
But how mueh ſoever the novelty of thoſe objects 
might amuſe or aſtoniſh the Spaniards, they felt the 


utmoſt folicitude with reſpect to their own ſituation.— 
From a concurrence ot circumſtances, no leſs unexpect- 
ed than favourable to their progreſs, they had been 


allowed to penetrate into the heart of a powerful king- 
dom, and were now lodged in its capital, without hav- 


| ng once met with epen oppoſition from its monarch. 


The Tlaſcalans, however, had earneſtly diſſuaded them 
from placing ſach confidence in Montezuma as to en- 
tera city of ſuch a peculiar ſituation as Mexico, where 
that prince would have them at mercy, ſhut up as it 
were in a ſnare, from which it was impoſſible to eſcape. 
They affured them that the Mexican priefts had, in the 
name of the gods, counſelled their fovereign to admit 
the ſtrangers into the capital, that he might cut them 
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munication was very imperſect, he had puſhed forward Me dco. 


mto a ſituation, where it was difficult to continue, and 
from which it was dangerous to retire. Diſgrace, and 
perhaps ruin, was the certain conſequence of attempt- 
ing the latter. The ſucceſs of his enterpriſe depended 


upon ſupporting the high opinion which the people ot 


New. Spain had formed with ieſpect to the irreſiſtible 


power of his arms, Upon the firſt ſymptom of timi- 


dity on his part, their veneration would ceaſe, and Mon- 
tezuma, whom fear alone reſtrained at preſent, would 
let looſe upon him the whole force of his empire. At 
the ſame time, he knew that the countenance of his own 
fovereign was to be obtained only by a ſeries of victo- 
ries ; and that nothing but the merit of extraordinary 
ſucceſs could fcreen his conduct from the cenſure of 
irregularity. From all thefe conſiderations, it was ne- 
ceſſary to maintain his ſtation, and to extricate himſelf 
out of the difficulties in which one bold ſtep had in- 
volved him, by venturing upon another till bolder. — 
The fituation was trying, but his mind was equal to it; 
and after revolving the matter with deep attention, he 
fixed upon a plan no leſs extraordinary than daring.— 
He determined to ſeize Montezuma in his palace, and 
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Cortes re- 


off there at one blow with perfect ſecurity. The Spa- 
niards now perceived, too plainly, that the apprehenſions 
of their allies was not deſtitute of foundation; that, by 
breaking the bridges placed at certain intervals on the 


carry him a priſoner to the Spanith quarters. From ſolves to 
the ſuperſtitious veneration of the Mexicans for the per- ſeize Mon- 
ſon of their monarch, as well as their implicit ſubmiſ. tezuma in 
ſion to his will, he hoped, by having Montezuma in his Palace. 


Calls, 
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cauſeways, or by deſtroying part of the cauſeways 
themſelves, their retreat would be rendered impractica- 


ble, and they muſt remain cooped up in the centre of 
à hoſtile city, farrounded by multitudes ſufficient to 


_ overwhelm them, and without a poſſibility of receiving 


aid from their allies. Montezuma had, indeed, re- 
ceived them with diſtinguiſhed reſpect. But ought they 
to reckon upon this as real, or to conſider it as teigned ? 


Exen if it were fincere, could they promiſe on its conti- 


nuance ?* Their ſafety depended upon the will of a mo- 
narch in whoſe attachment they had no reaſon to con- 
fidez and an order flowing from his caprice, or a word 
uttered by him in paſſion, might decide irrevocably 
concerning their fate. . 
Theſe reflections, ſo obvious as to occur to the 
meanelt foldier, did not eſcape the vigilant ſagacity 


of their general. Before he ſet out from Cholula, Cor- 


tes had received advice from Villa Rica, that Qualpo- 
Poca, one of the Mexican generals on the frontiers, 


having aſſembled an army in order to attack ſome of 


the people whom the Spaniards had encouraged to 
throw off the Mexican yoke, Eſcalante had marched 
out with part of the garriſon to ſupport his allies : that 
an engagement had enſued, in which, though the Spa- 
niards were victorious, Eſcalante, with ſeven of his 
men, had been mortally wounded, his horſe killed, and 
one Spaniard had been ſurrounded by the enemy, and 
taken alive ; that the head of this unfortunate captive, 
after being carried in triumph to different cities, in or- 
der to convince the people, that their invaders were not 
immortal, had been ſent to Mexico. Cortes, though 
alarmed with this intelligence, as an indication of Mon- 
tezuma's hoſtile intentions, had continued his march. 
But as ſoon as he entered Mexico, he became ſenſible, 
that, from an exceſs of confidence in the ſuperior va- 
lour and diſcipline of his troops, as well as from the 
diſadvantage of having nothing to guide him m an un- 
known country, but the deſective intelligence which 
he received-from people with whom his mode of com- 
Vor. XI. | 


his power, to acquire the fupreme direction of their af- 
fairs ; or atleaſt, with ſuch a facred pledge in his hands, 


he made no doubt of being fecure from any effort of 
their violence. | | | 


This he immediately propoſed to his officers. The 
timid ſtartled at a meafure fo audacious, and raiſed ob- 
jections. The more intelligent and reſolute, conſcious 
that it was the only reſource in which there appeared 
any proſpect of ſafety, warmly approved of it, and 
brought over their companions ſo cordially to the ſame 
opinion, that it was agreed inſtantly to make the at- 
tempt. At his uſual hour of viſiting Montezuma, 
Cortes went to the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Lugo, Velaſquez de Leon, and Davila, five 
of his principal officers, and as many truſty ſoldiers. 
Thirty choſen men followed, not in regular order, but 
fauntering at ſome diſtance, as if they had no object 
but curioſity; ſmall parties were poſted at proper in- 
tervals, in all the ſtreets leading from the Spaniſh quar- 
ters to the court ; and the remainder of his troops, 
with the Tlaſcalan allies, were under arms, ready to 
ſally out on the firſt alarm. Cortes and his attendants 
were admitted without ſuſpicion; the Mexicans retir- 
ing, as uſual, out of reſpect. He addreſſed the mo- 


narch in a tone very different from that which he had 


employed in former conferences; reproaching him bit - 
terly as the author of the violent aſſault made upon the 
Spaniard> by one of his officers, and demanding public 
reparation for the loſs which he had ſuſtained by the 
death of ſome of his companions, as well as for the in- 
ſalt offered to the great prince whoſe ſervants they 
were. Montezuma, confounded at this unexpected ac- 
cuſation, and changing colour, either from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of guilt, or from feeling the indignity with 
which he was treated, aſſerted his own innocence with 
great earneſtneſs; and as a proof of it, gave orders 
inſtantly to bring 9 and his accomplices pri- 
ſoners to Mexico. Cortes replied, with ſeeming com- 
plaiſance, that a declaration fo reſpectable left no doubt 
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remaining in his own mind, but that ſomething more 
was requiſite to ſatisfy his followers, who would never 
be convinced that Montezuma did not harbour hoſtile 
intentions againſt them, unleſs, as an evidence of his 
confidence and attachment, he removed from his own 


palace, and took up his reſidence in the Spaniſh quar- 


ters, where he ſhould be ſerved and honoured as be- 
came a great monarch. The firſt mention of ſo ſtrange 


a Pay bereaved Montezuma of ſpeech, and almoſt - 
© 


motion. At length he haughtily anſwered, © That 
perſons of his rank were not accuſtomed voluntarily 
to give up themſelves as priſoners ; and were he mean 
enough to do ſo, his ſubjects would not permit ſuch an 
affront to be offered to their ſovereign,” Cortes, un- 
willing to employ force, endeavoured alternately to 
ſoothe and intimidate him. The altercation became 
warm ; and having continued above three hours, Ve- 
laſquez de Leon, an impetuous and gallant young man, 


exclaimed with impatience, * Why waſte more time 
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gers were conveying away the emperor, the people 


in vain? Let us either ſeize him inſtantly, or ſtab him 
to the heart,” The threatening voice and fierce geſ- 
tures with which theſe words were uttered, ſtruck Mon- 
tezuma, The Spaniards, he was ſenſible, had now 
proceeded ſo far, as left him no hope that they would 
recede. 
unavoidable. He ſaw both; and abandoning himſelf 
to his fate, complied with their requeſt. | 

His officers were called. He communicated to them 
his reſolution. Though aſtoniſhed and afflited, they 
preſumed not to queſtion the will of their maſter, but 
carried him in ſilent pomp, all bathed in tears, to the 
When it was known that the ftran- 


| broke out into the wildeſt tranſports of grief and rage, 
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threatening the Spaniards with immediate deſtruction, 
as the puniſhment juſtly due to their impious audacity. 
But as ſoon as Montezuma appeared with a ſeemin 

vaiety of countenance, and waved his hand, the tumult 
was huſhed ; and upon his declaring it to be of his own 
choice that he went to reſide for ſome time among his 


ne friends, the multitude, taught to revere every inti- 


mation of their ſovereign's pleaſure, quietly diſperſed. 

The Spaniards at firſt pretended to treat Montezu- 
ma with great reſpe& ; but ſoon took care to let him 
know that he was entirely in their power. Cortes wiſh- 
ed that the ſhedding the blood of a Spaniard, ſhould 
appear the moſt henious crime that could be commit- 
ted; and therefore not only took a moſt exemplary 
vengeance on thoſe who had been concerned in the at- 
fair of Villa Rica, but even put the emperor himſelf in 


chains, till the execution of the Mexican general was 


over. By theſe and other inſults, he at laſt gained 
entirely, the aſcendant over this unhappy monarch; 


and he took care to improve his opportunity to the 


utmoſt, He ſent his emiſſaries into different parts of 
the kingdom, accompanied with Mexicans of diſtinc- 
tion, who might ſerve both to guide and to protect 
them. They viſited moſt of the provinces, viewed 
their ſoil and productions, ſurveyed with particular 
care the diſtricts which yielded gold or filver, pitched 
vpon ſeveral places as proper for ſuture colonies, and 
endeavoured to prepare the minds of the people for 
ſubmitting to the Spaniſh yoke : and while they were 


thus employed, Cortes, in the rame, and by the au- 
thority of Montezuma, degraded ſome of the principal 
efficers in the empire, whoſe abilities or independent 
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His own danger was imminent, the neceſſity 


ſpirit excited his jealouſy ; and ſubſtituted in their 
place perſons who he imagined would be more ob- 
ſequious. One thing, however, was ſtill wanting to com- 


Mexico, 
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plete his ſecurity... He wiſhed to have ſuch a command 


of the lake as might enſure a retreat, if, either from 
levity or diſguſt, the Mexicans ſhould take arms againſt 
him, and break down the bridges or cauſeways, in or- 
der to encloſe him in the city. In order to obtain this 


without giving diſguſt to the emperor« or his court, 


Cortes artfully inflamed the curioſity of the Indians with 


By a pre- 
ence, he 
obtains 


accounts of the Spaniſh ſhipping, and thoſe floating pa- leave to 
laces that moved with ſuch velocity on the water, with- build two 


out the aſſiſtance of oars; and when he found that the 
monarch himſelf was extremely deſirous of ſeeing ſuch 
a novelty, he gave him to underſtand, that nothing 
was wanting to his gratification beſides a few neceſſa- 
ries from Vera Cruz, for that he had workmen in his 
army capable of building ſuch veſſels.  'The bate took 
with Montezuma ; and he gave immediate orders that 


few days, two brigantines were got ready, full-rigged 
and equipped ; and Montezuma was invited on board, 
to make the firſt trial of their ſailing, of which he could 
form no idea. Accordingly he embarked for this 


brigantines 


on the 


lake. 


all his people ſhould aſſiſt Cortes in whatever he ſhould 
direct concerning the ſhipping. By this means, in a 


purpoſe, and gave orders for a great hunting upon the 


water, in order that all his people might be diverted 
with the novelty preſented by the Spaniards. . On the 
day appointed, the royal equipage was ready early in 

de morning; | 
titude of boats and canoes loaded with people. The 
Mexicans had augmented the number of their rowers 
on board the royal barges, with an intention to diſgrace 


and the lake was covered with a mul. 


the Spaniſh veſſels, which they regarded as clumſy, un- 


wieldy, and heavy. But they were ſoon undeceived; 


a freſh gale ſtarted up, the brigantines hoiſted fail, 
to the utter aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators, and ſoon 


left all the canoes behind; while the monarch exulted 
in the victory of the Spaniards, without once conſider- 
ing that now he had effectually rivetted his own 


chains, | 


Cortes having obtained this important point, reſol- Mr 
ved to put the condeſcenſion of the emperor to a trial zuma owns | 


{till more ſevere. He urged Montezuma to acknow- 
ledge himſelf a vaſſal to the crown of Caſtile ; to hold 
his crown of him as ſuperior, and to ſubject his domi- 
nions to the payment of an annual tribute. With this 


himſelf a 
vaſſal to 
the king of } 
Spain. 


requiſition, humiliating as it was, Montezuma com- 


plied. He called together the chief men of his em- 
pire, and, in a ſolemn harangue, reminded them of the 
traditions and prophecies which led them to expect the 


arrival of a people ſprung from the ſame ſtock with 


themſelves, in order to take poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
power ; he declared his belief that the Spaniards were 
this promiſed race; and that therefore he recogniſed 
the right of their monarch to govern the Mexican em- 
pire, would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him as 
a tributary, While uttering theſe words, Montezuma 
diſcovered how deeply he was affected in making ſuch 
a ſacrifice, Tears and groans frequently interrupted 
his diſcourſe. The firſt mention of ſuch a reſolution 
ſtruck the afſembly dumb with aſtoniſhment. This 
was followed by a ſullen murmur of ſorrow mingled 
with indignation ; which indicated ſome violent crup- 
tion of rage to be near at hand. This Cortes foreſaw, 
and ſeaſonably interpoſed to prevent it, by — 
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Mexico. that his maſter had no intention to deprive Montezuma 
or the royal dignity, or to make any innovation upon 
the conſtitution and laws of the Mexican empire. This 
aſſurance, added to their dread of the Spaniſh arms, 
and the authority of their monarch's example, extort- 
ae lc the conſent of the aſſembly ; and the act of ſubmiſ- 
fion and homage was executed with all the formalities 
which the Spaniards pleaſed to preſeribe. | 
Montezuma, at the requeſt of Cortes, accompanied 
this profeſſion of fealty and homage with a magnifi- 
cent preſent to his new ſovereign ; and, after his ex- 
ample, his ſubjects brought in very liberal contribu- 
110 tions. The Spaniards then collected all the treaſure 
The Spa- Which had been either voluntarily beſtowed upon them 
niar'sdi- at different times by Montezuma, or had been extort- 
vide their ed from his people- under various pretences; and ha- 
treaſure. ving melted the gold and ſilver, the value of theſe, with- 
bodut including jewels and ornaments of various kinds, 
which were preſerved on account of their curious work- 
manſhip, amounted to Coo, ooo peſos. The ſoldiers 
were impatient to have it divided; and Cortes com- 
plied with their deſire. A fifth of the whole was ſet 
apart as the tax due to the king. Another fifth was 
allowed to Cortes as commander. The ſums advan- 
ced by the governor of Cuba, who had originally fit- 
ted out the expedition, were then deducted. The re- 


the garriſon of Vera Cruz, in proportion to their dit- 
ferent ranks.; and after ſo many deductions, the ſhare 
of a private man did not exceed 100 peſos. This ſum 
fell fo far below their ſanguine expectations, that it re- 

_ "quired all the addreſs, and no ſmall exertions of the li- 
berality of Cortes, to prevent an open mutiny. How- 
ever, he at laſt reſtored tranquillity; but had no ſoon- 
er eſcaped this danger, than he involved himſelf, by his 
imprudent zeal for religion, in one much worſe. Mon- 

_ tezuma, though often importuned, had obſtinately re- 


' x13 ous rites which had been for ſuch a long time practi- 
Cortes at- ſed throughout his dominions. This at laſt tranſport- 


deſtroy the z cal, he led out his ſoldiers in order to throw down the 
1 idols in the great temple by force. But the prieſts 
' taking arms in defence of their altars, and the people 
crowding with great ardour to ſupport them, Cortes's 
prudence over-ruled his zeal, and induced him to deſiſt 
from his raſh attempt, after diſlodging the idols from 
one of the ſhrines, and placing in their ſtead an image 

112 Of the Virgin Mary. „ 
Whichpro» From this moment the Mexicans began to meditate 


ncral diſaf· prieſts and leading men held frequent meetings with 

tection. Montezuma for th 

' tempt might have proved fatal to the captive monarch, 
it was thought proper fit to try more gentle means. 
Having called Cortes into his preſence, he obſerved, 


accompliſhed, the gods had declared their will, and the 
114 people ſignified their defire, that he and his followers 
The Spa- ſhould inſtantly depart out of the empire. With this 


command- tion would fall ſuddenly on their heads. This unex- 
| l. de- pected requiſition, as well as the manner in which it 
en. was delivered, alarmed Cortes, However, he ſuppoſed 
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mainder was then divided among the army, including 


fuſed to change his religion, or aboliſh the ſuperſtiti- 


rempts to ed the Spaniards with ſuch rage, that, in a ſally of 


duces a ge- the expulſion or the deſtruction of the Spaniards. The 


is purpoſe. But as any violent at- 


that now, as all the purpoſes of his embaſſy were fully 
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that more might be gained by a feigned compliance Mexice. 


than by open reſiſtance; and therefore rephed with 


* 


r compoſure, that he had already begun to prepare 

or his return; but as he had deſtroyed the veſſels in 

which he arrived, ſome time was requiſite for building 

other ſhips. This appeared reaſonable ; and a num- 

ber of Mexicans were ſent to Vera Cruz to cut down 

timber, and ſome Spaniſh carpenters were appointed 

to ſuperintend the work. | Ts 
Cortes flattered himſelf, that, during this interval, he An ard. a- 

might either find means to avert the threatened danger, ment ſent 

or receive ſuch reinforcements as would enable him to from Cuba 

defend himſelf. Nine months had now elapſed ſince tes 

Portocarrero and Montejo had failed with his diſpatch- 


es to Spain; and he daily expected a return with a 


confirmation of his authority from the king, without 
which all that had done ſerved only to mark him out 
as an object of puniſhment. While he remained in 
great anxiety on this account, news were brau ght that 
ſome ſhips had appeared on the coaſt. Theſe were 
imagined by Cortes to be a reinforcement ſent him from 
Spain: but his joy was of ſhort continuance, for a cou- 
rier very ſoon arrived from Vera Cruz, with certain in- 
formation that the armament was fitted out by Velaſ- 
quez, the governor of Cuba; and inſtead of bringing 
ſuccours, threatened them with immediate deſtruction. 
Velaſquez had been excited to this hoſtile meaſure 
chiefly through the indiſcretion, or rather treachery, 
of the meſſengers of Cortes; who, contrary to his ex- 


preſs injunctions, had landed on the iſland of Cuba, 
and given intelligence of all that had paſſed : and Ve- 


laſquez, tranſported with rage at hearing of the pro- 
ceedings of Cortes, had now ſent againſt him this ar- 
mament ; conſiſting of 18 ſhips, which carried 80 horſe- 
men, 800 infantry, of which 80 were muſketeers, and 
120 croſs-bowmen, commanded by a brave officer na- 
med Pamphilo de Narvaez; whoſe inſtructions were, 
to ſeize Cortes and his principal officers, to ſend them 
priſoners to him, any then to complete the diſcovery 
and conqueſt of the country in his name. This proved 
a molt aflliding piece of news to Cortes. However, 
thinking it imprudent to attempt any thing againſt his 
countrymen at firſt by force, he ſent his chaptain O!- 
medo with propoſals of accommodation. Narvaez re- 


jected his propoſals with ſcorn ; but his followers were 


leſs violent in their reſentments. Olmedo delivered 


many letters to them, either from Cortes himſelf, or 


from his officers their ancient friends and companions. 
Theſe Cortes had artfully accompanied with preſents 
of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets of value ; 
which inſpired thoſe needy adventurers with high ideas 
of the wealth he had acquired, and with envy of the 
good fortune of thoſe who were engaged in his ſervice. 
Some, from hopes of becoming ſharers in theſe ric} 
ſpoils, declared for an immediate accommodation ; 
while others were for the ſame pacific meaſure, 
through fear of ſubverting the Spanith power entirely 
in a country where it was ſo imperfectly e{tablithed. 
Narvaez difregarded both; and, by a proclamation, 


denounced Cortes and his adherents rebels, and ene- 
niards are he required them to comply, or unavoidable deſtruc- 


mies to their country. | h 8 
Cortes having now no reſource but in war, left Wich is 

150 men under the command of Pedro de Alva- defeated 

rado, an officer of great bravery, and much reſpected by that 

| 40 2 by general. 
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Mexico. by the Mexicans, to gaard ihe capital and the caps 
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tive emperor; while ha himſelf marched with the ves 


mainder, to mect his formidable opponent, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of Zempoalla. Eveu alter being rein» 
forced by Sandoval his governor of Vera Cruz, the 
force of Cortes did not exceed 250 men. Ile hoped 
for ſucceſs chiefly from the rapidity of his motions and 
the poſſibility of ſurpriſing his enemies; and as he 
chiefly dreaded their cavalry, he armed his ſoldiers 
with long ſpears, accuſtoming them to that deep and 
compact arrangement which the uſe of this formidable 
weapon enabled them to aſſume. As he advanced, 
however, he repeated his propoſals of accomoda- 


tion; but cheſe being conſtantly rejected, and a price 
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ſet upon his head, he at laſt attacked Narvaez in 
the night-time, entirely defeated and took him pri- 
ſoner, obliging all his troops to own allegiance to 
himſelf. 1 bs, mr | SY 
Nothing could be more ſeaſonable than this victory, 
by which Cortes found his army very conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; for moſt of the ſoldiers of Narvaez choſe 
rather to follow Cortes than to return to Cuba, 
u hither the conqueror had offered to ſend them it they 


Dangerous choſe, His affairs at Mexico, in the mean time, 
ſiruation of were in the utmoſt danger of being totally ruined ; 


the Spa- 
niards left 
at Mexi- 


co, 


and had this deciſive victory been delayed but a few 


days longer, he muſt have come too late to ſave his 


A ſhort time after the defeat of Nar- ſpoils of a conquered country. Diſcontent and mur- 


murings, however, were now of no avail; they were 
incloſed in an hoſtile city, and, without ſome extra- 
ordinary exertions, were inevitably undone. Cortes 
therefore, made a deſperate ſally; but, aſter exerting 
his vtmoſt efforts for a whole day, was obliged to 
. retire with the loſs of 12 killed, and upwards of 60 
wounded, Another ſally was attempted with the like 

bad ſucceſs, and in it Cortes himſelf was wounded in 

. the hand. | | | 7 
ſolution, they muſt either be cut off by famine, or 


companions. 
vaez, a courier arrived from Mexico with the diſ- 
agreeable intelligence that the Mexicans had taken 


arms ; and having ſeized and deſtroyed the two brigan- 


tines which he had built in order to ſecure the com- 
mand of the lake, had attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, killed ſome, and wounded many mcre, burnt 
their magazine of proviſions, and, in ſhort, carried 
on hoſtilities with ſuch fury, that though Alvarado 
and his men defended themſelves with undaunted re- 


{ink under the multitude of their enemies. This re- 
volt was excited by motives which rendered it ſtill 


more alarming. On the departure of Cortes tor 


Zempoalla, the Mexicans flattered themſelves, vhat the 
long-expected opportunity of reſtoring their ſovereign 
to liberty, and driving out the Spaniards, was arrived; 
and conſultations were accordingly held for bringing 
about both theſe events. The Spaniards in Mexico, 


conſcious of their own weakneſs, ſuſpected and dreaded 


theſe machinations; but Alvarado, who had neither 
the prudence nor the addreſs of Cortes, took the worlt 
method imaginable to overcome them. Inſtead of at- 
tempting to ſoothe or cajole the Mexicans, he waited 
che return of one of their ſolemn feſtivals, when the 


principal perſons in the empire were dancing, ac- 


cording to cultom, in the court of the great temple ; 
he ſeized all the avenues which led to it; and, allured 
partly by the rich ornaments which they wore in 
honour of their gods, and partly by the facility of 
cutting off at once the authors of that conſpiracy 
which he dreaded, he fell upon. them, unarmed and 
unſuſpicious of danger, and maflacred a great nutn- 


ber; none eſcaping but ſuch as made their way 
An action ſo 


over the battlements of the temple. 
cruel and treacherous filled not only che city, but the 
whole empire, with indignation and rage; and the 
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Mexicans immediately proceeded in the manner above- 
mantnabed.. ie inet 5 


tants had deſerted the towns through which he paſſed; 
no perſon of note appeared to meet him with the uſual 


reſpect ; nor were proviſions brought to his camp as 


uſual. Notwithſtanding theſe ſigns of averſion and 
horror, however, the Mexicans were ſo ignorant of 


the military art, that they again permitted him to 


enter the capital without oppoſition; though it was 
in their power to have eaſily prevented him, by 


breaking down the bridges and cauſeways which led 
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Cortes was received by his companions with the 


utmoſt joy; and this extraordinary ſucceſs ſo far in- 


toxicated the general himſelf, that he not only ne- 


glected to viſit Montezuma, but expreſſed himſelf very 


contemptuouſly concerning him. Theſe expreſſions Put 
being reported among the Mexicans, they all at once riouſſj at- 
flew to arms, and made ſuch a violent and ſadden tacked by 
attack, that all the valour and ſkill of Cortes were 
ſcarce ſufficient to repel them. This produced great 
- unealineſs among the ſoldiers of Narvaez, who bad 
- imagined there was nothing to do but to gather the 


The Spaniſh general was now thoroughly. convinced 
of his error; and therefore betook himſelf to the 


only reſource which was left; namely, to try what 
effect the interpoſition of Montezuma would have to 
. ſoothe or overawe his ſubjets. When the Mexicans 
. approached the. next morning to renew the affaul, 
that unfortunate prince, at the mercy. of the Spaniards, 
and reduced to the ſad neceſſiiy of becoming the in- 
ſtrument of his own diſgrace, and of the flavery of his 


people, advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, 


and with all the pomp in which he uſed to appear on 


ſolemn occaſions. At the ſight of their ſovereign, 
whom they had been long accuſtomed to reverence al - 


moſt as a god, the Mexicans inſtantly forebore their ho- 


ſtilities, and many proitrated themſelves on the ground: 
but when he addreſſed them in tavour of the Spaniards, 
and made uſe of all the arguments he could think of 


to mitigate their rage, the teſtified their reſentment 
with loud murmurings; and at len 


broke forth 
with ſuch fury, that before the ſoldiers, . appointed 


a blow on his temple with a ſtone ſtruck him to the 
ound. On ſeeing: him fall, the Mexicans inſtantly. 
ed with the utmoſt precipitation: but the unhappy 
monarch, now convinced that he was become an ob- 


Jet of contempt even to his own ſubjects, obſtinately 


refuſed 


Mexico. 
Cortes advanced wich the utmoſt celerity to the re- 1 

lief of his diſtreſſed companions ; but as he paſſed along, lowed to 
had the mortification- to find that the Spaniards-were return to 
generally held in abhorrence. The principal inhabi- Mexico; 


the na- 
ti ves. 
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to guard Montezuma, had time to cover him with Montezu- 
their ſhields, he was wounded with two arrows, and ma killed. 
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Mexico. refuſed all nouriſhment ; and thus'm a ſhort time end- the breaches in che cauway. They marched in Merien, 
= ed his days. profound ſilence along the cauſeway which led to 9 


1 On the death of Montezuma, Cortes having loſt all Tacuba, becauſe it was ſhorter than any of the reſt, 
eogage⸗ hope of bringing the Mexicans to any terms of peace and, lying moſt remote from the road towards Tlaſcalu 


ment be- 


prepared for retreat. But his antagoniſts, having 


and the jea-coaſt, had been left moſt entire by the 


tween the taken poſſeſſion of a high tower in the great temple, 
spaniards ich overlooked the Spaniſh quarters, and placing 
1 N there a garriſon of their principal warriors, the Spa- 
en,  niards were ſo much expoſed to their miflile weapons 


Mexicans. 1 
They reached the firſt breach in the cauſeway with- Cortes re- 

out moleſtation, hoping that their retreat was undiſ- treats with 

covered. But the Mexicans had not on y watched all vat 1006. 


that none could ſtir without danger of being killed or 


wounded. From this poſt, therefore, it was neceſſary 


o diſlodge them at any rate; and Juan de Eſcobar, 
with a large detachment of choſen ſoldiers, was ordered 


to make the attack. 
officer, and though he exerted his utmoit efforts, was 
thrice repulſed. Cortes, however, ſenſible that not 


only his reputation, but the ſafety of his army, de- 


pended on the ſucceſs of this aſſault, cauſed a buckler 


to be tied to his arm, as he could not manage it with 
his wounded hand, and ruſhed with his drawn {word . 


among the thickeſt of the combatants. Encouraged 


by the preſence of their general, the Spaniards re- 


turned to the charge with ſuch vigour, that they gra- 


dually forced their way up the ſteps, and drove the 
Mexicans to the platform at the top of. the tower. 
ige began; when two young 


There a dreadful | 
Mexicans of high rank, obſerving Cortes, as he ani- 
mated his ſoldiers, reſolved to ſacrifice their own lives 
in order to cut off the author of ſo many calamities 
which deſolated their country. They approached 


him in a ſuppliant poſture, as if they intended to lay 


. down their arms; and ſeizing him in a moment, hur- 
. ried him towards the battlements, over which they 


ſtation continued the preparations for their retreat. 
This became the more neceſſary, as their enemies, 


threw themſelves headlong, in hopes of dragging him 


along with chem. But Cortes, by his ſtrength and. 


agility, diſengaged himſelf from their graſp ; ſo tha 

the two Mexicans perithed alone. | 
As ſoon as the Spaniards became maſters of the 

tower, they ſet fire to it, and without further mole- 


aſtoniſhed at this laſt effort of their valour, had now 


entirely changed their ſyſtem of hoſtility ; and, inſtead | 


of inceſſant attacks, endeavoured by barricading the 
ſtreets, and breaking down the cauſeways, to cut off 
the communication of the Spaniards with the conti- 


nent, and thus to ſtarve an enemy whom they could 


not ſubdue. The firſt point to be determmed was, 
whether they ſhould march out openly in the face of 
day, when they could diſcern every danger, or whether 


they ſhould endeavour to retire ſecretly in the night. 


The latter was preferred, partly from hopes that the 
ſuperſtition of the Mexicans would prevent them from 


attacking them in the night, and partly from their 


own ſuperſtition in giving credit to the predictions of 


_ a private ſoldier, who pretended to aſtrology, and 


aſſured them of ſucceſs if they retreated in this manner. 
Towards midnight, therefore, they their march, 


in three diviſions. Sandoval led the van; Pedro Alva- 


rado and Velaſquez de Leon had the conduct of the 
rear; and Cortes commanded in the centre, where he 
Placed the priſoners, among whom were a ſon and 
two daughters of Montezuma, together with ſeveral 
Mexicans of diſtinction; the artillery, baggage, and 
a portable bridge of timber intended to be laid over 


But Eſcobar, though a valiant 


aſſiſt his friends in their retreat. 
of his ſoldiers who had forced their way chrough the 


their motions, but made preparations fer a moſt for- 


midable attack. While the Spaniards were intent up- 


on placing their bridges in the breach, and occupied 
in conducting their horſes and artillery along it, they 
were ſuddenly alarmed with the ſound cf warlike in- 
ſtruments, and found themſelves atiaulted on all fide; 
by an innumerable multitude of enemies. Unfortu— 
nately the wooden bridge was wedged fo faft in the 
mud by the weight of the artillery, that it was impo!- 
ſible to remove it. Diſmayed at this accident, the 
Spaniards advanced with precipitation to the ſecond 
breach. The Mexicans hemmed them in on every 
ſide; and though they defended themſelves with their 
uſual courage, yet, crowded as they were in a narrow 
cauſeway, their diſcipline and military {kill were of 
little avail; nor did the obſcurity of the night allow 
them to derive much advantage from their fire-arms 


or the ſuperiority of their other weapons. At laſt the 


Spaniards, overborne with the numbers of their enc- 
mies, began to give way, and in a moment the confuſion 
was univerſal. Cortes, with about 100 foot. ſoldiers, 
and a few horſe, forced his way over the two remain- 
ing breaches in the cauſeway, the bodies of the dead 
ſerving to fill up the chaſms, and reached the main 
land. Having formed them as ſoon as they arrived, he 
returned with tuch as were yet capable of ſervice, to 
He met with part 


enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by the 
multitude of their aggreſſors, or periſhing in the lake; 
and heard the grievous lamentations of others whom 
the Mexicans were carrying off in triumph to be ſa- 
crificed to the god of war. 6 
In this fatal retreat more than one half of Cortes's 
army periſhed, together with many officers of diſtinc- 
tion. All the. artillery, ammunition, and. baggage, 
were loſt; the greater part of the horſes and above 
2000 Tlaſcalans were killed, and only a very ſmall part 
of their treaſure ſaved. The firſt care of the Spaniſh 
eneral was to find ſome ſhelter for his wearied troops; 


for, as the Mexicans infeſted them on every fide, and 


the people of Tacuba began to take arms, he could 
not continue in his preſent ſtation. At lait he diſco- 
vered a temple ſeated on an eminence, in which he 
found not only the ſhelter he wanted, but ſome provi- 
ſions; and though the enemy did not intermit their 
attacks throughout the day, they were without much 
difficulty prevented from making any impreſſion. For 
ſix days after, they continued their march through a 
barren, ill cultivated, and thinly peopled country, 
where they were often obliged to feed on berries, roots, 
and the ſtalks of green maize; at the fame time they 
were harraſſed without intermiſſion by large parties of 
Mexicans, who attacked them on all ſides. On the 
ſixth day they reached Otumba, not far from the road 
between Mexico and Tlaſcala. Early next morning 

they 


Mexico. 
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they began to advance towards it, flying parties of the 
enemy ſtill hanging on their rear z and amidſt the in- 
ſults with which they accompanied their hoſtilities, 
Donna Marina remarked, that they often exclaimed 


with exultation, Go on, robbers; go to the place 


mit of an eminence before them, 


122 
The hattle 
of Otumba. 


where you ſhall quickly meet the vengence due to 
your crimes.” | 
niards did not comprehend, until they reached the ſum- 
There a ſpacious 
valley opened to their vizw, covered with a vaſt army 
as far as the eye could reach. The Mexicans, while 
with one body of their troops they haraſſed the Spa- 
niards in their retreat, had aſſembled their principal 


force on the other ſide of the lake; and marching 


along the road which led directly to Tlaſcala, poſted 
it in the plain of Otumba, through which they knew 
Cortes muſt paſs. At the fight of this incredible mul- 
titude, which they could ſurvey at cnce from the riſing 
ground, the Spaniards were aſtoniſhed, and even the 
boldeſt began to diſpair. But Cortes, without allow- 
ing their 2K time to operate, after warning them 
briefly that no alternative remained but to conquer 
or die, led them inſtantly to the charge. The Mexi- 


cans waited their approach with unuſual fortitude : 


yet ſuch was the ſuperiority of the Spaniſh diſcipline 


and arms, that the imprefſion of this ſmall body was 


irreſiſtible ; and which ever way its force was directed, 


it penetrated and diſperſed the moſt numerous batta- 


. combatants advanced from another; and the Spa- 


lions. But while theſe gave way in one quarter, new 


niards, though ſucceſsful in every attack, were ready to 
ſink under theſe repeated efforts, without ſeeing any 


end to their toil, or any hope of victory. At that 


time Cortes obſerved the great ſtandard of the empire, 
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The meaning of this threat the Spa- 
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diſpoſition as much as poſſible; for which purpoſe he 


diſtributed among them the rich ſpoils taken at Otum- 
ba with ſuch a liberal hand, that he made himſelf ſare 
of obtaining from the republic whatever he ſhould de- 
fire, He drew a ſmall ſupply of amunition, and 
two or three ficld-pieces, from his ſtores at Vera Cruz. 
He diſpached an officer of confidence with four ſhips 
of Narvaez's fleet to Hiſpaniola and Jamaica, to en- 


gage adventurers, and to purchaſe horſes, gunpowder, 


and other military ſtores. And as he knew that it 
would be in vain to attempt the reduction of Mexico, 
unleſs he could ſecure the command of the lake, he 
gave orders to prepare, in the mountains of Tlaſcala, 
materials for building 12 brigantines, ſo that they 
might be carried thither in pieces, ready to be put to- 
gether, and launched when he ſtood in need of their 
ſervice. But, in the mean time, his ſoldiers, alarmed 
at the thoughts of being expoſed to ſuch calamities a 
ſecond time, preſented a remonſtrance to their general, 


Mexico. 


in which they repreſented the imprudence of attack- 


ing a powerful empire with his ſhattered forces, and 
formally required him to return back to Cuba. All 
the eloquence of Cortes could now only prevail with 
them to delay their departure for ſome time, when he 
promiſed to diſmiſs ſuch as ſhould deſire it. How- 
ever, this was only a pretence; for Cortes, in fact, 


had the conqueſt of Mexico as much at heart as ever. 


Without giving his ſoldiers an opportunity of cabal- 


ling, therefore, he daily employed them againſt the 


people of the neighbouring provinces, who had cut off 
ſome detachments of Spaniards during his misfortunes 


at Mexico; and by which, as he was conſtantly at- 


tended with ſucceſs, his men ſoon reſumed their wont- 


ed ſenſe of ſuperiority. . | 124 


But all the efforts of Cortes could have been of little Cortes re- | 
avail, had he not unexpectedly obtained a reinforcement ceives an 


which was carried before the Mexican general, advan- 
cing ; and fortunately recollecting to have heard, that 


on the fate of it depended the event of every battle, 


he aſſembled a few of his braveſt officers, whoſe horſes 
were ſtill capable of ſervice, and, placing himſelf at 


their head, puſhed towards the ſtandard with ſuch im- 


e- 
neral, and threw him to the ground. One of his fel. 
lowers alighting, put an end to his life, and laid hold 


3 
Mexicans 
de ſcated. 


petuoſity that he bore down every thing before him. 


A choſen body of nobles, who guarded the ſtandard, 
made ſome reſiſtance, but were ſoon broken. Cortes, 
with a ſtroke of his lance, wounded the Mexican 


of the imperial ſtandard. The moment that their leader 
fell, and the ſtandard, towards which all directed their 
eyes, diſappeared, an univerſal panic ſtruck the Mexi- 
cans; and, as if the bond which held them together 


had been diſſolved, every enſign was lowered, each 


ſoldier threw away his weapons, and fled with preci- 
pitation to the mountains. 


The Spaniards, unable to 
purſue them far, returned to collect the ſpoils of the 


field; and theſe were ſo: valuable as to be ſome 


compenſation for the wealth which they had loſt in 
Mexico; for in the enemy's army were moſt of 
their principal warriors dreſſed out in their richeſt 
ornaments, as if they had been marching to aſſured 
victory. 

Ihe day after this important action (being July 
Sch 1520), the Spaniards entered the Tlaſcalan terri- 
tories, where they were received with the moſt cordial 


friendſhip. Cortes endeavoured to avail himſelf of this 


of Spaniſh foldiers. The governor of Cuba, to whom 
the ſucceſs of Narvaez appeared an event of infallible 
certamty, having ſent two ſmall ſhips after him with 
new inſtructions, and a ſupply of men and military 


mand on the coaſt artfully decoyed them into the 


harbour of Vera Cruz, ſeized the veſſels, and eaſily 


unexpeded 
reinforce» | 


ment. 


ſtores, the officer whom Cortes had appointed to com- 


perſuaded the ſoldiers to follow the ſtandard of a more 
able leader than him whom they were deſtined to join. 


Soon after, three ſhips of more conſiderable force 
came into the harbour ſeparately. Theſe belonged to 
an armament fitted out by Franciſco de Garay, gover- 
nor of Jamaica, who had long aimed at dividing with 
Cortes the glory and gain of annexing the empire of 


Mexico to the crown of Caſtile. They had, however, 


unadviſedly made their attempt on the northern pro- 


vinces, where the country was poor, and the inhabitants 


fierce and warlike ; ſo that, after a ſucceſſion of diſ- 
aſters, they were now obliged to venture into Vera 
Cruz, and caſt themſelves upon the mercy of their 


. countrymen z and here they alſo were ſoon perſuaded 


to throw off their allegiance to their maſter, and to 
enliſt with Cortes. About the ſame time a ſhip arrived 


from Spain, freighted by ſome private adventurers, 


with military ſtores; and the cargo was eagerly pur- 
chaſed by Cortes, while the crew following the ex- 


ample of the reſt, joined him at Tlaſcala. 


From theſe various quarters, the army of Cortes 
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Mexico, was augmented with 180 men and 20 horſes; by which 
means he was enabled to diſmiſs ſuch of the ſoldiers of 


Narvaez as were miſt troubleſome and diſcontented ; 


after the departure of whom he ſtill muſtered 550 in- 
fantry, of whom 80 men were armed with muſkets or 


125 Crols-bows, 40 horſemen, and nine pieces of artillery. 


| He lets out At the head of theſe, with 10,000 Tlaſcalans and other 


again for friendly Indians, he began his march towards Mexico, 
Mexico. gn the 2$th of December, {ix months after his fatal re- 
treat from that city. | „ 
The Mexicans, in the mean time, had made the beſt 
preparations they could for oppoſing ſich a formidable 
enemy. On the death of Montezuma, his brother 
Quetlavaca was raiſed to the throne; and he had an 
immediate opportunity of ſhowing that he was worthy 
of their choice, by conducting in perſon thoſe fierce 
attacks which obliged the Spaniards to retire from his 
126 capital. His prudence in guarding againſt the return 
prepara - Of the invaders was equal to the ſpirit he had ſhown in 
tions of the driving them out. He repaired what the Spaniards 
Mexicans, had ruined in the city, ſtrengthened it with ſuch tor- 
5 their tifications as his people could erect; and beſides fill- 
IM ing his magazines with the uſual implements of war, 
gave directions to make long ſpears, headed with the 
{words and daggers which they had taken from the 
Spaniards, in order to annoy the cavalry. But in the 
midſt of theſe preparations he was taken off by the 
ſmall-pox ; and Guatimoꝛin, his nephew and ſon-in-law, 

raiſed to the throne. Rs | 
As ſoon as Cortes entered the enemy's territories, 
he diſcovered various preparations to obſtruct his pro- 
greſs. But his troops forced their way with little dif- 
ticulty ; and took poſſeſſion of Tezeuco, the ſecond 
city of the empire, ſituated on the banks of the lake, 
about 20 miles from Mexico. Here he determined to 
eſtabliſh his head quarters, as the moſt proper ſtation 
_ for launching his brigantines, as well as for making his 
approaches to the capital. In order to render his re- 
{dence there more fecure, he depoſed the cazique or 
chief, who was at the head of that community under 
pretence of ſome defect in his title, and ſubſtituted in 
his place a perſon whom a faction of the nobles pointed 
out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to 
him by this benefit, the new cazique and his adherents 

ſerved the Spaniards with inviolable fidelity. 
As the conſtruction of the brigantines advanced 


ſlowly under the unſkilful hands of ſoldiers and In- 


dians, whom Cortes was obliged to employ in aſſiſting 
three or four carpenters who happened fortunately to 
be in his ſervice, and as he had not yet received the 
reinforcement which he expected from Hiſpaniola, he 
was not in a condition to turn his arms directly againſt 
the capital. To have attacked a city ſo populous, ſo 
well prepared for defence, and in a ſituation of ſuch 
peculiar ſtrength, muſt have expoſed his troops to ine- 
vitable deſtruction. Three months elapſed before the 
materials for conſtructing the brigantines were finiſh- 
ed, and before he heard any thing with reſpect to the 
| ſucceſs of his negociation in Hiſpaniola. This, how- 
127 ever, was not a ſeaſon of inaction to Cortes, He at- 
Cortes tacked ſucceſſively ſeveral of the towns ſituated around 


56 the lake; and though all the Mexican power was ex- 
33 Pro- erted to obſtruct his operations, he either compelled 


them to ſubmit to the Spaniſh erown, or reduced 
chem to ruins. Other towns he endeavoured to con- 
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cilitate by more gentle means; and though he could Mexice. 
not hold any intercourſe with the inhabitants but by —” 


the intervention of interpreters, yet, under all the dit. 
advantage of that tedious and imperte& mode of com- 
munication, he had acquired ſuch thorough knowledge 
of the ſtate of the country, as well as of the diſpoſitions 
of the people, that he conducted his negociations and 
intrigues with aſtoniſhing dexterity and ſucceſs. Moſt 
of the cities adjacent to Mexico were originally the 
capitals of ſmall independent ſtates; and ſome of them 
having been but lately annexed to the Mexican empire, 
ſtill retained the remembrance of their ancient liberty, 
and bore with impatience the rigorous yoke of their 
new maſters. Cortes having early obſerved ſymptoms 
of their diſaffection, availed himſelf of this knowledge 
to gain their confidence and friendſhip. By offering 
with confidence to deliver them from the odious do- 
minion of the Mexicans, and by liberal promiſes of 
more indulgent treatment if they would unite with 
him againſt their oppreſſors, he prevailed on the peo- 
ple of ſeveral conſiderable diſtricts, not only to ac- 
knowledge the king of Caſtile as their ſovereign, but 
to ſupply the Spaniſh camp with proviſions, and to 
ſtrengthen his army with auxiliary troops. Guatimo- 
zin, on the firſt appearance of defection among his 
ſubjects, exerted himſelf with vigour to prevent or to 
puniſh their revolt; but, in ſpite of his efforts, the ſpi- 
rit continued to ſpread. The Spaniards gradually ac- 
quired new allies ; and with deep concern he beheld 
Cortes arming againſt his empire thoſe very hands 
which ought to have been active in his defence, and 
ready to advance againſt the capital at the head of a 

numerous body of his own ſubjects. | 
While, by theſe various methods, Cortes was gra- 
dually circumſcribing the Mexican power within ſuch 
narrow limits that his proſpect of overturning it ſeemed 
neither to be uncertain nor remote, all his ſchemes. 
were well nigh defeated by a conſpiracy againſt his 
own perſon, and which was diſcovered only a ſhort time 
before it was to have been executed. Though many 
were concerned, Cortes did not think proper to puniſh 
any more than the principal ringleader, whom he 
cauſed immediately to be hanged ; and then, without 
allowing them leiſure to ruminate on what had hap- 
pened, and as the moſt effectual means of preventing 
the return of a mutinous ſpirit, he determined to call 
forth his troops immediately to action. Fortunately 
a proper occaſion for this occurred, without his ſeeming 
to court it. He received intelligence, that the mate- 
rials for building the brigantines were at length com- 
pletely finiſhed, and waited enly for a body of Spa- 
niards to conduct them to Tezeuco. The command 
of this convoy, conſiſting of 200 foot-foldiers, 15 
horſemen, and 2 field pieces, he gave to Sandoval, 
who by the vigilance, activity, and courage, which 
he manifeſted on every occaſion, was growing daily 
in his confidence, and in the eſtimation of his fellou- 
ſoldiers. The ſervice was no lefs ſingular than im- 
portant; the beams, the planks, the maſs, the ccr- 
dage, the fails, the iron-work, and all the infinite va- 
riety of articles requiſite for the conſtruction of 13 bri- 
gantines were to be carried 60 miles over land, thro? 
a mountainous country, by people who were unac- 
quainted with the miniſtry of domeſtic animals, or the 
aid of machines to facilitate any work of labour. The: 
4 Tlaſ 
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Tlaſcalans furniſhed 8000 Tamenes, an inferior order 
of men deſtined ſor ſervile taſks, tb carry the mate- 
rials on their ſhoulders, and appointed 15,000 War- 
riors to accompany and defend them. Sandoval made 
the diſpoſition for their progreſs with great propriety, 
placing the 'Tamenes in the centre, one body of war- 
riors in the front, another in the rear, with conſider - 


able parties to cover the flanks. Ty each of theſe he 


joined ſome Spaniards, not only to aſſiſt them in dan- 
ger, but to accuſtom them to regularity and ſubordi- 
ration, Parties of Mexicans frequently appeared ho- 
vering around them on the high grounds: but percei- 


ving no proſpect of ſucceſs in attacking an enemy con- 


tinually on his guard, and prepared to receive them, 
they did not venture to moleſt him; and Sandoval had 
the glory of conducting ſafely to Tezeuco a convoy on 


which all the future operations of his countrymen de- 


pended. 
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pieces. He reſerved for himſelf, as the Ration of great- Mex, 
eſt importance and danger, the conduct of the brigan. —»—- 


times, each armed with one of his {mall cannon, and 
manned with 25 Spaniards. 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards the poſts 
aſſigned them, they broke down the aqueducts which 
the ingenuity of the Mexicans had erected for convey- 
ig water into the capital, and, by the diftreſs to 
which this reduced the inhabitants, gave a beginning 
to the calamities which they were Jeltined to ſuffer. 
Alvarado and Olid found the towns, of which they 
were ordered to take poſſeſſion, deſerted by their in- 
habitants, who had fled for ſafety to the capital, where 
Guatimozin had collected the chief force of his empire, 
as there alone he could hope to make a ſucceſsful ſtand 


againſt the formidable enemies who were approaching 
to aſſault him. | 


The firſt effort of the Mexicans was to deſtroy the The 3p 
fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects of whoſe opera- niards de. 
tions they toreſaw and dreaded. Though the brigan- ſeat th: 


tines, after all the labour and merit of Cortes in form- M<icans, 
and become 
maſters of 


128 
"The Spa- 
niards re- 
ctive anos 
ther rein- 
tor cement. 


This was followed by another event of no leſs mo- 
ment. Four ſhips arrived at Vera Cruz from Hiſpa- 
niola, with 2co ſoldiers, 80 horſes, two battering can- 


non, and a confiderable ſupply of ammunition and arms. ing them, were of inconſiderable bulk, rudely con- 


Elevated with obſerving that all his preparatory 
ſchemes, either for recruiting his own army or im- 
pairing the force of the enemy, had now produced their 
full effect, Cortes, impatient to begin the ſiege in form, 
haſtened the launching of the brigantines. To facili- 
tate this, he had employed a vaſt number of Indians, 
{or two months, in deepening the ſmall rivulet which 


runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and in forming it in- 
to a canal near two miles in length; and though the 


| Mexicans, aware of his intentions, as well as of the 


danger which threatened them, endeavoured flequent- 


ly to interrupt the labourers, or to burn the brigan- 
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nm med with muſkets or croſs-bows. 


tines, the work was at laſt completed. On the 28th of 
April, all the Spaniſh troops, together with auxiliary 
Indians, were drawn up on the banks of the canal; 
and with extraordinary military pomp, heightened and 
rendered more ſolemn by the celebration of the moſt 
ſacred rites of religion, the 2 $a were launch- 
ed. As they fell down the canal in order, Father Ol- 
medo bleſſed them, and gave each its name. Every 
eye followed them with wonder and hope, until they 
entered the lake, when they hoiſted their ſails, and 
bore away before the wind. A general ſhout of joy 
was raiſed ; all admiring that bold inventive genius, 
which, by means ſo extraordinary, that their ſucceſs 
almoſt exceeded belief, had acquired the command of 
{ fleet, without the aid of which Mexico would have 
continued to ſet the Spaniſh power and arms at de- 
fiance, gy 

Cortes determined to attack the city from three dif- 
terent quarters; from Tezeuco on the eaſt fide of the 
lake, from Tacuba cn the weſt, and from Cuyocan to- 
wards the ſouth. Thoſe towns were ſituated on the 
principal cauſeways which led to the capital, and in- 
tended for their defence. He appointed Sandoval to 
command in the firſt, Pedro de Alvarado in the ſecond, 
and Chriſtoval de Olid in the third; allotting to each 
a nuniereus body of Indian auxiliaries, together with 
an equal diviſion of Spaniards, who, by the junction 
of the troops from Hiſpaniola, amounted now to 86 
horſemen, and 818 foot-ſoldiers; of whom 118 were 
Their train of ar- 
tillery conſiſted of three battering cannon, and 15 field- 

2 


ſtructed, and manned chiefly with landmen, hardly po: the lake, 


ſeſſed of ſkill enough to conduct them, they muſt have 
been objects of terror to a people unacquainted with 
any navigation but that of their lake, and poſſeſſed of 
no veſſel larger than a canoe. Neceſſity, however, ur- 
ged Guatimozin to hazard the attack; and hoping to 
ſupply by numbers what he wanted in force, he aſſem. 
bled ſuch a multitude of canoes as covered the face of 
the lake. They rowed on boldly to the charge, wiile 
the brigantines, retarded by a dead calm, could ſcarce- 
ly advance to meet them. But as the enemy drew 
Lear, a breeze ſuddenly ſprung up; in a moment the 
ſails were ſpread, and the brigantines with irreſiſtible 
impetuoſity broke their feeble opponents, overſet many 
canoes, and diſſipated the whole armament with ſuch 
ſlaughter, as convinced the Mexicans, that the pro- 
greſs of the Europeans in knowledge and arts render- 
ed their ſuperiority greater on this new element than 
they had hitherto found it by land. 

From that time Cortes remained maſter of the lake : 
and the brigantines not only preſerved a communica- 
tion between the Spaniards in their different ſtations, 
though at conſiderable diſtance from each other; but 
were employed to cover the cauſeways on each fide, 
and keep off the canoes, when they attempted to an- 
noy the troops as they advanced towards the city. He 
formed the brigantines in three diviſions, allotting one 
to each ſtation, with orders to ſecond the operations 
of the officer who commanded there. From all the 
three ſtations he puſhed on the attack againſt the city 
with equal vigour; but in a manner ſo very different 


from that whereby ſieges are conducted in regular war, 
as might appear no leſs improper than e 4 to per- 


ſons unacquainted with his ſituation. Each morning his 
troops aſſaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the cauſeways, forced their way over the 
trenches which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down, and endeavoured 


to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes of 


obtaining ſome deciſive advantage, which might force 
the enemy to ſurrender, and terminate the war at once ; 
but when the obſtinate valour of the Mexicans rendered 
the efforts of the day ineffeQua), the Spaniards retired 
0 in 


Mexico. 


rounded and annoyed by ſuch a multitude o 


niards attacked them. 
and by day, one furious conflict ſucceeded to another. 
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in che evening to their former quarters. Thus their toil 
and danger were, in ſome meaſure, continually rene w- 


ed, the Mexicans repairing in the night what the Spa- 
niards had deſtroyed through the day, and recovering 


the poſts from which they had driven them. But ne- 


ceflity preſcribed this ſlow and untoward mode of ope- 
ration. The number of his troops was ſo ſmall, that 
Cortes durſt not, with a handful of men, attempt to 
make a lodgement in a city where he ＋ 2 be ſur- 

enemies. 
'The reniembrance of what he had already ſuffered by 
the ill-judged confidence with which he had ventured 
into ſuch a dangerous ſituation, was ſtill freſh in his 
mind. 'The Spaniards, exhauſted with fatigue, were 


unable to guard the various poſts which they daily 


gained; and though their camp was filled with Indian 
auxiliaries, they durſt not devolve this charge upon 
them, becauſe they were ſo little accuſtomed to diſci- 
pline, that no confidence could be placed in their vi- 
gilance. Beſides this, Cortes was extremely ſolicitous 


to preſerve the city as much as poſſible from being de- 
ſtroyed, both as he deſtined it to be the capital of his 
conqueſts, and wiſhed that it might remain as a mo- 


nument of his glory, From all theſe conſiderations, 
he adhered obſtinately, for a month after the ſiege was 
opened, to the ſyſtem which he had adopted. The 
Mexicans, in their own defence, diſplayed valour 
which was hardly inferior to that with which the Spa- 
On land, on water, by night 


Several Spaniards were killed, more wounded, and all 


Were ready to fink under the toils of unintermitting 


ſervice, which were rendered more intolerable by the 
injuries of the ſeaſon, the periodical rains being now 
ſet in with their uſual violence. | | 

Aſtoniſnhed and diſconcerted with the length and dif- 
ficulties of the ſiege, Cortes determined to make one 
great effort to get poſſeſſion of the city before he re- 


and had recourſe to any other mode of attack. With 


val to advance witk their diviſions to a general aſſault, 
and took the command in perſon of that poſted on the 
cauſeway of Cuyocan. Animated by his preſence, and 
the expectation of ſome deciſive event, the Spaniards 


puſhed forward with irreſiſtible impetuoſity. They 


broke through one barricade after another, forced their 
way over the ditches and canals, and having entered 
the city, gained ground inceffantly, in ſpite of the mul- 
titude and ferocity of their opponents. Cortes, though 
delighted with the rapidity of his progreſs, did not 
forget that he might {till find it neceſſary to retreat 
and in order to ſecure it, appointed Julian de Alderete, 
a captain of chief note in the troops which he had re- 
ceived from Hiſpaniola, to fill up the canals and gaps 
in the cauſeway as the main body advanced. That of- 
ficer deeming it inglorious to be thus employed, while 


his companions were in the heat of action and the ca- 


reer of victory, neglected the important charge com- 


with the combatants. The Mexicans, whoſe military 

attention and ſkill were daily improving, no ſooner ob- 

ſerved this, than they carried an account cf it to their 

monarch. | 

- Guatimozin inſtantly. diſcerned the conſequences of 
Vor. XI. 


1 


Iinquiſhed the plan which he had hitherto followed, 


this view, ke ſent inſtructions to Alvarado and Sando- 


mitted to him, and hurried on inconſiderately to mingle 
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the error which the Spaniards had committed, and, 
with admirable preſence of mind, prepared to take ad- 
vantage of it. He commanded the troops poſted in 
the front to ſlacken their efforts, in order to allure the 
Spaniards to puſh forward, while he diſpatched a large 
body of choſen warriors through different ſtreets ſome 
by land, and others by water, towards the great 
breach in the cauſeway, - which had been left open. 
On a ſignal which he gave, the prieſts in the great 
temple ſtruck the great drum conſecrated to the god 
of war. No ſooner did the Mexicans hear its dole- 
ful ſolemn ſound, calculated to inſpire them with con- 
tempt of death and with enthuſiaſtic ardour, than they 
ruſhed upon the enemy with frantic rage. 'The Spa- 


niards, unable to reſiſt men urged on no leſs by reli- 


gious fury than hope of ſucceſs, began to retire at 
firſt leifurely, and with a good countenance: but as 
the enemy preſſed on, and their own impatience to 
eſcape increaſed, the terror and confuſion became fo 
general, that when they arrived at the gap in the 
cauſeway, Spaniards and Tlaſcalans, horſemen and in- 


fantry, plunged in promiſcuouſly, while the Mexicans 


ruſhed upon them fiercely from every fide, their light 
canoes carrying them through ſhoals which the bri- 
gantines could not approach. In vain did Cortes at- 


ed them regardleſs of his mtreaties or commands. 
Finding all his endeavours to renew the combat fruit- 


leſs, his next care was to ſave ſome of them who had 
thrown themſelves into the water; but while thus em- 
ployed, with more attention to their ſituation than to 


his own, fix Mexican captains ſuddenly laid hold of 
him, and were hurrying him off in triumph ; and tho? 
two of his officers reſcued him at the expence of 
their own lives, he received ſeveral dangerous wounds 
before he could break looſe. Above 60 Spaniards pe- 


riſned in the rout; and what rendered the diſaſter 
more afflicting, 40 of theſe fell alive into the hands 


of an enemy never known to ſhew mercy to a captive. 

The approach of night, though it delivered the de- 
jected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, uſher- 
ed in, what was hardly leſs grievous, the noiſe of their 


barbarous triumph, and of the horrid feſtival with 
which they celebrated their victory. Every quarter 


of the city was illuminated; the great temple ſhone 
with ſuch peculiar ſplendor, that the Spaniards could 
plainly ſee the people in motion, and the prieſts buſy 
in haſtening the preparations for the death of the pri- 
ſoners. Through the gloom they fancied that they 
diſcerned their companions by the whiteneſs of their 
ſkins, as they were {tripped naked and compelled to 
dance before the image of the god to whom they were 
to be offered. They heard the ſhrieks of thoſe who 


were ſacrificed, and thought they could diſtinguiſh each 


unhappy victim by the well-known ſound of his voice. 
Imagination added to what they really ſaw or heard, 
and augmented its horror. The moſt unfeeling melted 
into tears of compaſſion, and the ſtouteſt heart trem- 

bled at the dreadful ſpectacle which they beheld. 
Cortes, who, beſides all that he felt in common with 
his ſoldiers, was oppreſſed with the additional load of 
anxious reflections natural to a general on ſuch an un- 
expected calamity, could not like them relievehis mind 
by giving vent to its anguiſn. Ile was obliged to aſ- 
ſume an air of tranqui lity in order to revive the ſpirits 
4 P and 
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Tortes re- 
tempt to ſtop and rally his flying troops; fear render. Pulſed in an 


attack. 
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Mexico. and hopes of his ſollowers. The juncture, indeed, re- 
142 quired an extraordinary exertion of fortitude, The 
The +9 Mexicans, elated with their victory, ſallied out next 


cans renew Morning to attack him in his quarters. But they did 


the attack not rely on the efforts of their own arms alone; they 


with great ſent the heads of the Spaniards whom they had ſacri- 

OT ficed to the leading men in the adjacent provinces, and 
aſſured them that the god of war appeaſed by the blood 
of their invaders, which had been ſhed ſo plentiſully on 
his altars, had declared with an audible voice, that 
in eight days time thoſe hated enemies ſhould be final- 
ly deſtroyed, and peace and proſperity re-eſtablithed 
in the empire. OE: | 


A prediction, uttered with ſuch confidence, and in 


terms ſo void of ambiguity, gained univerſal credit 
among a people prone to ſuperſtition. The zeal of 
the provinces which had already declared againſt the 
Spaniards augmented, and ſeveral which had hitherto 
remained inactive took arms with enthuſiaſtie ardour 
to execute the decrees of the gods. The Indian auxi- 
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Narvaea; and, by the firm array in which this en- 


abled them to range themſelves, they repelled, with 


little danger, the looſe aſſault of the Mexicans : in- 
credible numbers of them fell in the conflicts, which 
they renewed every day. While war waſted without, 
famine began to conſume them within the city. The 
Spaniſh. brigantines, having the entire command of the 
lake, rendered it impoſſible. to receive any ſupply of 


proviſions by water. The vaſt number of his Indian 
auxilaries enabled Cortes to ſhut up the avenues, to 


the city by land. The ſtores which Guatimozin had 


laid up were exhauſted by the multitudes which crowd- 


ed into the capital to defend their ſovereign and the 


temples of their gods. Not only the people, but per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, felt the utmoſt diſtreſſes of 
want What they ſuffered brought on infectious and 
mortal diſtempers, the laſt calamity that viſits be- 
ſieged cities, and which filled up 


| Woes. 


e meaſure of their 


But, under the preſſure of ſo many and ſuch various 1 4 
evils, the ſpirit of Guatimozin remained firm and un- zin refuſes 
ſubdued. He rejected with ſcorn every overture of to ſubnit 


liaries who had joined Cortes, accuſtomed to venerate 
the ſame deities with the Mexicans, and to receive the 
reſponſes cf their prieſts with the ſame imphicit faith, 


abandoned the Spaniards as a race of men devoted to- 


certain deſtruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlaſca- 

lans was ſhaken, and the Spaniſh troops were left al- 
moſt alone in their tations. Cortes, finding that he at- 
tempted m vain to difpel the ſuperſtitious , Foam of his 
confederates by argument, took advantage, from the 
imprudence of thoſe who had framed the prophecy 
in fixing its accompliſhment ſo near at hand, to give 
them a ſtriking demonſtration of its falſity. He ſuſpend- 
ed all military operations during the period marked out 
by the oracle. Under cover of the brigantines, which 
kept the army at a diſtance, his troops lay in ſafety 
and the fatal term expired without any diſaſter. 

His albes, aſhamed of-their own credulity, returned 
to their ſtation. Other tribes, judging that the gods, 
who had now deceived the Mexicans, had decreed fi- 
nally to withdraw their protection from them, joined 
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Cortes a- People, moved by every flight impreſſion, that, in a 
dopts a ſhort time after ſuch a general defection of his confe- 


more cau- derates, Cortes ſaw himſelf, if we may believe his own 
gen eee, account, at the head of 150,000 Indians. 
og ee” ſuch a numerous army, he found it neceſſary to adopt 
4s a new and more wary ſyſtem of operation. Inſtead of 
renewing his attempts to become maſter of the city at 

once, by ſuch bold but dangerous efforts of valour as 

he had already tried, he made his advances gradually, 

and with every poflible precaution againſt expoſing 

his men to any calamity ſimilar to that which they ſtill 

bewailed. As the Spaniards puſhed forward, the In- 

dians regularly repaired the caufeways behind them. 

As ſoon as they got poſſeſſion of any part of the town 

the houſes were inſtantly levelled with the ground. Day 

by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their ene- 

mies gained ground, were hemmed in within more 

narrow limits. Guatimozin, though unable to ſtop 

the career of the encmy, continued to defend his capi- 

tal with obſtinate reſolution, and diſputed every inch 

of ground. But the Spaniards, having not only va- 

ried their mode of attack, but, by order of Cortes, 

having changed the weapons with which they fought, 

were again armed with the long Chinantlan ſpears, 


Even with 


peace from Cortes; and, diſdaining the idea of ſubmit- 2? n 


ting to the oppreſfors of his country, determined not 


to fur vive its ruin. The Spaniards continued their 


progreſs. At length all the three diviſions penetrated 


into the great ſquare in the centre of the city, and 


made a ſecure lodgment there. Three - fourths of the 


city were now reduced, and laid in ruins. The re- 


maining quarter was ſo cloſely preſſed, that it could 


not long withſtand aſſailants who attacked it from their 
new ſtation with ſuperior advantage, and more aſſured 
expectation of ſucceſs. The Mexican nobles, ſoli- 
citous to ſave the life of a monarch whom they reve-. 
red, prevailed on Guatimozin to retire from a place 


where reſiſtance was now vain, that he might rouſe the 


more diſtant provinces of ' the empire to arms, and 
maintain there a more ſacceſsful ſtruggle with the pub- 
lic enemy. In order to facilitate the execution of this 
meaſure, they endeavoured to amuſe Cortes with over- 
tures of ſubmiſſion, that while his attention was em- 
ployed in adjuſting the articles of pacification, Gua- 
timozin might eſcape unperceived. But they made this 


-attempt upon a leader of greater ſazacity and diſcern- 


ment than to be deceived by their arts. Cortes ſuſpec- 
ting their intention, and aware of what moment it was 
to defeat it, appointed Sandoval, the officer on whoſe 
vigilance he could moſt perfectly rely, to take the 
command of the brigantines, with ſtrict injunctions to 
watch every motion. of the enemy. Sandoval, atten- 
tive to the charge, obſerving ſome large canoes crowd- 
ed with people rowing along the lake with extraordi- 


dinary rapidity, inſtantly gave the ſignal to chace. 


Gracia Holguin, who commanded the fleeteſt brigan- 
tine, ſoon overtook them, and was preparing to fire 
on the foremoſt canoe, which ſeemed to carry ſome 
perſon whom all the reſt followed and obeyed. At 
once the rowers dropt their oars, and all on board, 
throwing down their arms, conjured him with cries 
and tears to forbear, as the emperor was there. 


rms. 
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Hol- He is ta- 
guin eagerly ſeized his prize: and Guatimozin, with a yen pri- 


dignified compoſure, gave himſelf up into his hands, ſoner, 


requeſting only that no inſult might be offered to the 


empreſs or his children, When conducted to da 4 


f 
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Mexico. he appeared neither with the ſullen fierceneſs of a bar- 
—— barian, nor with the dejection of a ſupplicant. “ I 
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general, what became a- monarch. 


have done,“ ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Spaniſh 
I have defended 
my people to the laſt extremity. Nothing now re- 
mains but to die. Take this dagger,” ee his 


hand on one which Cortes wore, plant it in my 


| breaſt, and put an end to a liſe which can no longer 


Mexico 


ſubmits. 


be of uſe.” ' 
As ſoon as the fate of their ſovereign was known, 


the reſiſtance of the Mexicans ceaſed; and Cortes took 


poſſeſſion of that fmall part of the capital which yet 


remained undeſtroyed. Thus terminated the ſiege of 


Mexico, the moſt memorable event in the conqueſt of 
America. It continued 75 days, hardly one of which 
paſſed without ſome extraordinary effort of one party 


in the attack, or of the other in the defence of a city, 


on the fate of which both knew that the fortune of 


the empire depended. As the ſtruggle here wa. more 


obſtinate, it was likewiſe more equal, than any be- 


tween the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds. 


The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 


troops, the peculiar ſituation of his capital, ſo far 


counterbalanced the ſuperiority of the Spaniards in 
arms and diſcipline, that they muſt have relinquiſhed 
the enterpriſe, if they had truſted for ſucceſs to them- 


ſelves alone. But Mexico was overturned by the jea- 


louſy of neighbours who dreaded its power, and by 
the revolt of ſubjets impatient to ſhake off its yoke. 


By their-effeQtual aid, Cortes was enabled to accom- 
Jr what, without ſuch ſupport, he would hardly 


ave ventured to attempt. How much ſoever this 


account of the reduction of Mexico may detract, on 
the one hand, from the marvellous relations of ſome 


Spaniſh writers, by aſcribing that to ſimple and ob- 
vious cauſes which they attribute to the romantic va- 
lour of their countrymen, it adds, on the other, to the 
merit and abilities of Cortes, who under every diſad- 


vantage, acquired ſuch an aſcendant over unknown na- 


tion (4). 


tions, as to render them inſtruments towards carrying 


his ſcheme into execution. 


The exultation of the Spaniards, on accompliſhing 
this arduous enterpriſe, was at firſt exceſſive. But this 


was quickly damped by the cruel diſappointment of 


thoſe ſanguine hopes which had animated them amidit 
ſo many hardſhips and dangers. Inſtead of the inex- 


hauſtible wealth which they expected from becoming 
maſters of Montezuma's treaſures, and the ornaments 


of ſo many temples, their rapaciouſneſs could collect 
only an inconſiderable booty amidſt ruins and deſola- 
Guatimozin, aware of his a fate, 


nad ordered what remained of the riches amaſſed by 


' his anceſtors to be thrown into the lake. The Indian 
_ auxiliaries, while the Spaniards were engaged in con- 
flict with the enemy, had carried off the moſt valuable 
part of the ſpoil. ' The ſum to be divided among the 
- conquerors was ſo ſmall, that many of them difdained 
to accept of the pittance which fell to their ſhare, and 


all murmured and exclaimed ; ſome againſt Cortes 


and his confidents, whom they ſuſpected of having ſe- 


cretly appropriated to their own uſe a large portion of 


_— — — 
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the riches which ſhould lave been brought into the Mexico. 


common ſtock ; others againſt Guatimozin, whom  — 


they accuſed of obſtinacy, in refuſing to diſcover the 
place where he had hidden his treaſure. 

Arguments, intreaties, and promiſes, were em- 
ployed in order to ſoothe them; but with ſo little eſ- 


fe, that Cortes, from ſolicitude to check this grow- 


ing ſpirit of diſcontent, gave way to a deed which 
ſtained the glory of all his great actions. Without 


regarding the former dignity of Guatimozin, or feel- Guatimo- | 
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ing any reverence for thoſe virtues which he had dif zin tortu- 
played, he ſubjected the unhappy monarch, together red, 


with his chief favourite, to torture, in order to force 


from them a diſcovery of the royal treaſures, which it 


was ſuppoſed they had concealed. Guatimozin bore 
whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors could 
in flict, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
warrior. His fellow-ſufferer, overcome by the vio- 


"lence of the anguiſh, turned a dejected eye towards his 


maſter, which ſeemed to implore his permiſſion to re- 
veal all that he knew. But the high-ſpirited prince, 
darting on him a look of authority mingled with ſcorn, 
checked his weakneſs, by aſking, Am I now repo- 
ſing on a bed of flowers? Overawed by a reproach, 
he perſevered in his dutiful ſilence, and expired. Cor- 
tes, aſhamed of a ſcene ſo horrid, reſcued the royal 


victim from the hands of his tortures, and prolonged 


a life reſerved for new indignities and ſufferings. 
The fate of the capital, as both parties had 
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ſeen, decided that of the empire. The provinces ſub. niards be: 


mitted one after another to the conquerors. Small 
detachments of Spaniards marching through them 


come maſ- 
ters of the 
whole 


without interruption, penetrated, in different quarters, Mexican 
to the great Southern Ocean, which, according to the empire. 


ideas of Columbus, they imagined would open a ſhort 
as well as eaſy paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, and ſecure 
to the crown of Caſtile all the envied wealth of thoſe 


fertile regions; and the active mind of Cortes began 


already to form ſchemes ſor attempting this important 


diſeovery. In his after ſchemes, however, he was diſ- 


appointed; but Mexico hath ever ſince remained in the 
hands of the Spaniards. 


. 
IT be ancient kingdom of Mexico, properly ſo called, Ancient di- 
was divided into ſeveral provinces, of which the vale v'{iovs of 


of Mexico was the fineſt in every reſpect. 
rounded by verdant mountains, meaſuring upwards 
of 120 miles in circumference at their baſe. A great 
part of this vale is occupied by two lakes, the upper 


one of freſh water, but the lower one brackiſh, com- 


municating with the former by means of a canal. All 
the water running from the mountains is collected in 
this lower lake, on account of its being in the bottom 
of the valley; hence it was ready, when ſwelled by 
extraordinary rains, to overflow the city of Mexico, 
as has already been obſerved. This delightful region 
contained the three imperial cities ef Mexico, Acol- 
hnacan, and 'Tlacopan; belides 40 others, with inu- 
- merable villages and hamlets; but the moſt conſide- 
rable of theſe, according to Clavigero, now ſcarcely 


- retain one- twentieth part of their former magniñcence. 


The principal inland provinces to the northward were 
4 F 2 the 
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() The gold and ſilver, according to Cortes, amounted only to 120,000 peſos, Relat. 280, A, a ſum far 
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inferior to that which the Spaniards had formerly divided in Mexico. 


It is ſur. Mexico. 
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bliſhed their former ariſtocratical government. The Merle, 
Cholulans poſſeſſed a ſmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoa - 
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Mexico. the Otomies; to the ſouch-weſt the Malatzincas and 
—— Cuitlatecas; to the ſouth the Tlahuicas and Cohu- 


ixcas; to the ſouth-eaſt, after the ſtates of Itzocan, 
Jauhtepac, ee eee 'Atlixco, Tehuacan, and 
others, where the great provinces of the Mixtecas, the 
 Zapotecas, and the Chiapanecas; towards the eaſt 
were the provinces of Tepayacac, the Popolocas, and 
Totonacas. 'The maritime provinces on the Mexican 
Gulf were Coatzacualco and. Cuetlachtlan, called by 
the Spaniards Cotaſta. On the pacific Ocean were 
thoſe of Coliman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuante- 
pec, and Zoconochco. | | 

The province of the Otomies began in the northern 
part of the vale of Mexico, extending through the 


mountains to the north to the diſtance of 90 miles 


from the city of Mexico; the principal cigies being 
Tollon or Tula, and Xilotepec: the latter made the 
capital of the country by the Spaniards. Beyond the 
ſettlements of the Otomies, the country for more than 
a thouſand miles in extent was inhabited only by bar- 
barous and wandering ſavages. 


The Malatzinca province contained the valley of 


Tolocan, and all the country from Taximarea to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan. The valley 
of Tolocan is upwards of 40 miles long from ſouth- 
eaſt to north-weſt, and 30 in breadth where broadeſt. 
Its principal city, named alſo Tolocan, is ſituated at 
the foot of a high mountain covered with ſnow, 30 
miles diſtant from Mexico. „ | 

The country of the Cuitlatecas extended from north- 
eaſt to ſouthweſt, upwards of 200 miles, extending as 


far as the Pacific Ocean. Their capital was named 


Mexcaltepec, once a great and populous city, ſituated 
upon the ſea-coaſt ; but of which the ruins are now 
ſcarcely viſible. That of the Tlahuicas was named 
Quauhnahuac, and ſituated about 40 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Mexico, The province extended almoſt 60 
miles ſouthward, commencing from the ſouthern 
mountains of the vale of Mexico. | 

The country of the Cohuixcas extended on the 
ſouthward as far as the Pacific Ocean, through that 
Part where at preſent the port and city of Acapulco 
lie. It was divided into the ſtates of Tzompanco, 
Chilapan, Tlapan, and Tiſtla; the latter a very hot 
and unwholeſome country. To this province belong- 
ed a place named Tlacho, celebrated for its filver- 
mines. | 


The province of the Mixtecas extended from Acat- 


lan, a place diſtant about 120 miles from Mexico, as 
far as the Pacific Ocean towards the ſouth-eaſt. 'The 
inhabitants carried on a conſiderable commerce, and 
had ſeveral well inhabited cities and villages. 


their capital Teotzapotlan. In their diſtrict was the 
valley of Huaxyacac, now Oaxaca or Guaxaca. 
The province of Mazatlan lay to the northward of 
the Mixtecas; and to the northward and eaſtward of 
the Zapotecas was Chimantla, having their capitals of 
the ſame name with their provinces. The Chiapane- 
cas, Zoqui, and Queleni, were the laſt of the Mexican 
provinces towards the ſouth-eaſt, On the fide of the 
mountain Popocatepec and around it lay ſeveral ſtates, 
of which the moſt conſiderable were Cholallan and Hu- 
exotzinco. Thoſe two having, with the aſſiſtance of 


the Tlaicalans, ſhaken off the Mexican yoke, re. eſta · 


pire. 


To the 
eaſt of the Mixtecas were the Zapotecas, ſo called from 


pan, in the place where the Spaniards afterwards 
founded the city of Angelopoli, which is the ſecond 
of New Spain. ; 

Io the eaſtward of Cholula lay a conſiderable ſtate 
named Tepayacac; and beyond that the Popolocas, 
whoſe principal cities were Tecamachalco and Que- 
cholac. To the ſouthward of the Popolocas was the 


ſtate of Tahuacan, bordering upon the country of the 


Mixtecas; to the eaſt, the maritime province of Cuet- 
lachtlan ; and to the north the Totonacas. The ex- 
tent of this province. was 150 miles, beginning from 
the frontier of Zacatlan, a ſtate diſtant about 80 miles 
from the court, and terminating in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Beſides the capital, named Mizquibuacan, this 
country had the beautiful city of Chempoallan, ſitua- 
ted on the coaſt. of the Gulf; remarkable for being 
that by which the Spaniards entered the Mexican em- 


Coliman was the moſt northerly of the provinces on 


the Pacific Ocean ; the capital, named alſo Coliman, 
being in lat. 19. long. 272. Towards the ſouth-eaſt 


was the province of Zacotlan, with its capital of the 
ſame name; then came the coaſt of the Cuitlatecas; 
after it that of the Cohuixcans, in which was the cele- 
brated port of Acapulco. The 7pi bordered on the 
Cohuixca coaſt; and adjoining to that the Mixteea 
country, now called X:cayan; next to that was the 


large province of Tecuantepec ; and laſtly, that ef | 


Xochonochco. 7 | A 

This province, the moſt ſoutherly of the Mexican 
empire, was bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the 
country of Xochitepec, which did not belong to Mexi- 
co; on the weſt by Tecuantepec; and on the ſouth 
by the ocean. The capital, called alſo Xoconochso, was 
ſituated between two rivers, in 14 degrees of latitude 
and 283 of longitude. . On the Mexican Gulph there 
were, beſides the country of the Totonecas, the pro- 
vinces of Cuetlachtlan and Coatzacualco ; the latter 


bounded on the eaſt by the ſtates of Tabaſco and the 
peninſula of Yucatan. 'The province of Cuetlacktlan 


comprehended all the coaſt between the rivers Alva- 
rado and Antigua, where the province of the Totone- 
cas began. | 


The climate of this vaſt country varies very much Climate. 


according to the ſituation of its different parts. 'The 
maritime places are hot, unhealthy, and moiſt ; the 
heat being ſo great as to cauſe people {ſweat even in 


the month of January. This heat is ſuppoſed to be 


owing to the flatneſs of the coaſts, and the accumula- 
tion of ſand upon them. The moiſture ariſes from the 
vaſt evaporation from the ſea, as well as from the great 
torrents of water deſcending from the mountains. The 


lands which lie in the neighbourhood of high moun- 
tains, the tops of which are always covered with ſnow, * 


mult of neceſſity be cold; and Clavigero informs us, 
that he has been on a mountain not more than 25 
miles diſtant from the city of Mexico, where there 
was white froſt and ice even in the dog-days. All 
the other inland countries (ſays our 1 where 
the greateſt population prevailed, enjoys a climate ſo 
mild and benign, that they neither feel the rigour 
of winter nor the heats of ſummer. It is true, in 
many of theſe countries, there is frequently white froſt. 


Mexico, 
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in the three months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, and ſcmetimes even it ſnows ; but the ſmall 
inconvenience which ſuch cold occaſions continues on- 
ly till the riſing ſun; no other fire than his rays is ne- 


ceſſary to give warmth in winter; no other relief is 


14¹ 
| Cauſes of 


wanted in the ſeaſon of heat but the ſhade : the ſame 
clothing which covers men in the dog-days defends 
them inJanuary, and the animals ſleep all the year un- 
der the ſky. 


This mildneſs and agreeableneſs of climate under 


mildreſs of the torrid zone is the effect of ſeveral natural cauſes 


the climate, 
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entirely unknown to the ancients, who did not believe 
it to be inhabited ; and not well underſtood by ſome 


moderns, by whom it is believed unfavourable to thoſe 


who live in it. The purity of the atmoſphere, the 
ſmaller obliquity ob the ſolar rays, and the longer ſtay 
of this luminary above the horizon in winter, in com- 
pariſon of other regions farther removed from the 
equator, concur to leſſen the cold, and to prevent all 


that horror which disfigures the face of nature in 


other climes. During that ſeaſon a ſerene ſky and 
the natural delights of the country are enjoyed ; where- 
as, under the frigid, and even for the moſt part under 
the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the pro- 


ſpect of heaven, and the ſnow buries the beautiful pro- 


ductions of the earth. No leſs cauſes combine to tem- 
per the heat of ſummer. The plentiful ſhowers which 
frequently water the earth after mid-day from April 
or May to September or October; the high moun- 


| tains, continually loaded with ſnow, ſcattered here and 


there through the country of Anahuac ; the cool winds 
which breathe from them in that ſeaſon ; and the ſhorter 
ſtay of the ſun above the horizon, compared with the 
circumſtances of the temperate zone, tranzform the 
climes of thoſe happy countries into a cool and cheer- 


ful ſpring. But the agreeableneſs of the climate is 


counterbalanced by thunder-ſtorms, which are fre- 
quent in ſummer particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain of Tlaſcala ; and by earthquakes, which 
are at all times felt, though with leſs danger than terror. 


Storms of hail are neither more frequent nor more ſe- 


vere than in Europe.“ 

One undoubted inconvenience which Mexico has is 
that of volcanoes, of which our author enumerates 
five. One named by the Spaniards Volcan d'Orizaba 
is higher than the peak of Teneriffe, according to the 
account of the Jeſuit Tallandier, who meaſured them 
both. It began to ſend forth ſmoke in the year 1545, 


and continued burning for 20 years, but has not dil- 


covered any ſymptoms of eruption ſince that time. It 
is of a conical figure; and by reaſon of its great 
height, may be ſeen at 50 leagues diſtance. The top 
is always covered with ſnow, but the lower part with 
woods of pine and other valuable timber. It is about 
go miles to the eaſtward of the capital. | 

Two other mountains, named Popocatopec and [:- 
taccihuatl, which lie near each other, at the diſtance of 
33 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Mexico, are likewiſe 


ſurpriſingly high. Clavigero ſuppoſes the former 


to be higher than the higheſt of the Alps, con- 


ſidering the elevated ground on which the baſe of 


it ſtands. It has a crater more than half a mile wide: 


from which, in the time of the Mexican kings, great 
quantities of ſmoke and flame iſſued. In the laſt cen- 


wry it frequently threw out great ſhowers of aſhes, 
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upon the adjacent places; but in this century hardly 
any ſmoke has been obſerved. This mountain is named 
by the Spaniards Volcan, and the other Sierra Nevada. 
The latter has alſo ſometimes emitted flames. Both 
of them have thcir tops always covered with ſnow in 
ſuch quantities, that the maſſes which fall down upon 
the neighbouring rocks ſupply the cities of Mexico, 
Gelopoli, Cholula, and all the adjacent country to the 
diſtance of 40 miles, with that commodity ; of which 
the conſumpt is ſo great, that in 1746 the impoſt up- 
on what was conſumed in the city of Mexico amount- 
ed to 15,222 Mexican crowns ; ſome years after it 
amounted to 20,000 ; and is now in all probability a 
great deal more. Beſides theſe, there are the two 
mountains of Coliman and Tochtlan, both of which 
have occaſionally emitted flames. Our author does not 


include ift the liſt of Mexican volcanoes either thoſe of 


Nicaragua or Guatimala ; becauſe theſe countries were 
not ſubject to the Mexican ſovereigns. Thoſe of Gua- 
timala ſometimes break forth in a moſt furious man- 
ner, and in the year 1773 entirely deſtroyed that beau- 
tiful city. 'The Nicaraguan volcano called Furuys 
was 0 5 a ſmall hill before the year 1760. In that 
year, however, on the 29th of September, it began to 
burn with furious exploſions, ruining entirely the ſu- 
gar-work and the neighbouring village of Guacana,; 
and from that time continued to emit fire and burning 
rocks in ſuch quantities, that the erupted matters in 
ſix years had formed themſelves into three high moun- 
tains nearly ſix miles in circumference. During the 
time of the firſt eruption, the aſhes were carried as far 
as the city of Queretaro, 150 miles diſtant from the 
volcano ; and at Valladolid, diſtant 60 miles from it, 
the ſhower was ſo abundant, that the people were 
obliged to ſweep the houſe-yards two or three times 
a-day. | | 1 
Beſides theſe volcanoes, there are others in Mexico 
of a very remarkable hei ght. 
mountains called tbe Andes are continued through the 
iſthmus of Panama and through all Mexico, until 
they are loſt in the unknown mountains of the north. 
The moſt conſiderable of that chain is known in Mex- 
ico, by the name of Sierra Madre particularly in Cina- 


, loa and Tarahumara, provinces no leſs than 1200 


miles diſtant from the capital. 


he great chain of 


Mexieo, 
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Mexico is well watered by very conſiderable rivers Rivers and 
though none of them are comparable to thoſe of South lakes. 


America, Some of thoſe run into the guif of Mexi- 
co and others into the pacific Ocean. The Alvarado 
has its principal ſource among the mountains of the 
Zapotecas, and diſcharges itſelf by three navigable 
mouths into the Mexican gulf, at the diſtance of 30 
miles from Vera Cruz. The Coatzocualco riſes among 
the mountains of the Mixtecas, and empties itſelf into 
the gulf near the country of Onohualco.. The river 
Chiapan, which likewiſe runs into this gulf, riſes among 
the mountains which ſeparate the diſtrict of Chiapan 
from that of Guatimala. The Spaniards call this river 


Tabaſco ; by which name they alſo called that tract of 


land which unites Yucatan to the Mexican conti- 
nent. It was alſo called the Grizalva, from the name 
of the commander of the firſt Spanith fleet who diſco- 
vered it. 

The moſt. celebrated of the rivers which run into: 
the Pacific Ocean is that. called by the Spaniards; 


Gaur- 


Meweo. Gaudalaxara or Great river. 
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It riſes in the moun- 
tains of Toloccan ; and after running a courſe of more 
than 600 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the ocean in 229 
latitude. 5 ? 
There are likewiſe in this country ſeveral lakes of 
very conſiderable magnitude :but thoſe of Nicaragua, 


Chapallan, and Pazquaro, which are of the greateſt | 


extent, did nct belong to the ancient Mexican em- 
pire. The moſt remarkable were thoſe in the vale of 


Mexico, upon which the capital of the empire was 
founded. 


Of theſe, the freſh water one called the 


lake» of Chalco, extended in length from eaſt to weſt 


12 miles, as far as the city of Xochimileo ; from 
thence, taking a northerly dircction, it incorporated 
itſelf by means of a canal with the lake uf Tezcuco ; 
but its breadth did not exceed fix miles. 


miles from eaſt to weſt, and ſomething more from 


ſouth to north ; but its extent is now much leſs, by 
"reaſon of the Spaniards having diverted the courſe of 
many of the ſtreams which run into it. This lake 


is falt, which Clavigero ſuppoſes to ariſe ſrom the 
nature of the ſoil which forms its bed. 

Beſides theſe, there are a number of ſmaller lakes, 
ſome of which are very delightful. There is a vaſt 
vartety of mineral waters, of the nitrous, ſulphureous, 
and aluminous kinds, ſome of them ſo hot that meat 
might be boiled in them. At Tetuhuacan is a kind 
of petrefying water, as well as in ſeveral other parts 
of the empire. One of them forms a kind of ſmooth 
white ſtones not diſpleaſing to the taſte ; the ſcrap- 
ings of which taken in broth are celebrated as a dia- 
phoretic, probably without any good reaſon. 'The 
doſe for a perſon not difficult to be ſweated is one 


dirachm of the ſcrapings. Many of the rivers of 


Mexico afford ſurpriſing and beautiful caſcades ; par- 


ticularly the great river Guadalaxara, at a place call - 


ed Tempizque, 15 miles to the ſouthward of that city. 
Along a deep river called Atoyaque is a natural bridge 
conſiſting of a vaſt mound of earth, along which car- 
riages paſs conveniently. Clavigero ſuppoſes it to 
have been the fragment of a mountain thrown down 


minerals, luable. The natives found gold in ſeveral provinces 


of the empire. 'They gathered it principally from 
among the ſands of their rivers in grains; and the 
people in whoſe country it was found, were obliged 
to pay a cettain quantity by way of tribute to the 
emperor. They dug filver out of mines in 'Tlochco, 
and ſome other countries but it was leſs prized by them 
than by other nations. Since the conqueſts however, 
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the Mexicans, or they did not know how to benefit Mexico. 
themſelves by them. In Chilapan were mines of quick —— 


The other, 
named the /ake of Tezcuco, extended 15, or rather 17, 
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ſilver; and in many places they had ſulphuy, alum vi- 
triol, cinnabar ochre, and an earth 1 
white lead. Theſe minerals were employed in paint- 
ing and dyeing : but we know not to what uſe they 
put their quickfilver. There was great abundance 
of amber and aſphaltum upon their coaſts; both of 


which were paid in tribute to the king of Mexico 


from many parts of the empire. The former was 
wont to be ſet in r way of ornament, and aſ- 
phaltum was employed in their ſacrifices. 


. P 2 ; 1 
Mexico produces ſome diamonds, e . but few "Pr 
enty ſome ſtones, 


in number; but they had in greater p 
other precious ſtones, ſuch as amethyſts, cats. eyes, 
turquoiſes, cornelians, and ſome green ſtones reſem- 
bling emeralds, and very little inferior to them; of 
all which a tribute was paid to the emperor by the 
people in whoſe territories they were found. They 
were likewiſe furniſhed with cryſtal in plenty from 
the mountains which lay on the coaſt of the Mexican 
Fold, between the port of Vera Cruz and the river 
oatzacualco. In the mountains of Celpolalpan, to 
the eaſtward of Mexico, were quarries of jaſper and 
marble of different colours: they had likewiſe alaba- 
ſter at a place called Tecalco, now Tecale, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the province of Tapeyacac and many 
other parts of the empire. The ſtone tetzontli is 
generally of a dark red colour, pretty hard, porous 
and light, and unites moſt firmly with lime and ſand ; on 
which account it is of great requeſt for buildings in 
the capital, where the | ears. is bad. There are 
entire mountains of loadſtone, a very conſiderable one 
of which lies between Teoitztlan and Chilapan, in the 
country of the Cohuixcas. They formed curious 
figures of nephritic ſtone, ſome of which are ſtill pre- 
ſerved m European muſeums, 'They had a kind of 
fine white talc which burnt into an excellent plaſter, 
and with which they uſed to whiten their paintings. 
But the moſt uſeful ſtone they had was that called 


itztli, of which there is great abundance in many 
parts of Mexico. 


It has a gloſſy appearance, is ge- 
144 by an earthquake, and then penetrated by the river. nerally of a black colour, and ſemitranſparent; though 
Metals and The mincral productions of Mexico are very va- ſometimes alſo of a blue or white colour. In South 


America this ſtone is called pietra del galinazzo; and 
Count Caylus endeavours to thow, in a manuſcript dil- 
ſertation quoted by Bomare, that the o2/idiona, of which 
the ancients made their vaſes murini, were entirely ſi- 
milar to this ſtone. 'The Mexicans made of it looking- 
glaſſes, knives, lancets, razors, and ſpears, Sacred vaſes 


alſo were made of it after the introduction of Chriſti- 
anity. | 
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ſo many ſilver mines have been diſcovered in that 
country, eſpecially in the provinces to the northweſt 


of the capital, that it is in vain to attempt any enu- 


The ſoil of Mexico, though various, produced every vegetable 
where the neceſſaries and even the luxuries of life. produc- 
« The celebrated Dr Hernandez, the Pliny of New tions. 


for domeſtic utenſils as with us. 


meration of them. They had two ſorts of copper; 
one hard, which ſerved them inſtead of iron, to make 
axes and other inſtruments for war and agriculture 
the other kind, which was ſoft and flexible, ſerved 
They had alſo tin 
from the mines of Tlachco, and dug lead out of mines 
in the country of the Otomies ; but we are not in- 
formed what uſes they put this laſt metal to. They 
had likewiſe mines of iron in Tlaſcala, Tlacho, and 
ſome other places; bur theſe were either unknown to 


Spain (ſays Clavigero), has deſcribed in his Natural 
Hiſtory about 1200 plants natives of the country; 
but this deſcription, though large being confined to 
medicinal plants, has only compriſed one part of what 
provident nature has produced there for the benefit of 
morials. With regard to the other claſſes 'of vege- 
tables, ſome are eſteemed for their flowers, ſome Pr 
their fruit, ſome for their leaves, ſome for their root, 


ſome ſor their trunk or their wood; and others for 


their gum, reſin, oil, or juice.“ 
Mexico 


Mexico. 
—— 
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Flowers 
and fruits. 


khan for aliment. 


Cray, 


1 

i 
Mexico abounds with a/ great variety of flowers, 
many of which are peculiar to the country, while 
multitudes of others imported from Europe and Aſia 
rival in luxuriance the natives of the country it- 
ſelf. The fruits are partly natives of the Canary 
iſlands, partly of Spain, beſides thoſe which grow 
naturally in the country. The exotics are wa- 
ter-melons, apples, pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, 
pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, almonds, 
olives, cheſnuts, and grapes; though. theſe laſt are 
likewiſe natives. There are two kinds of wild vine 
found in the country of the Mixtecas; the one re- 
ſembling the common vine in the ſhoots and figure of 


its leaves. It produces large red grapes covered with. 


an hard ſkin, but of ſweet and grateful taſte, which 
would undoubtedly improve greatly by culture. The 
grape of the other kind is hard, large, and ofa very harſh 
taſte, but they make an excellent conſerve cf it. Our 
author is of opinion that the cocoa tree, plantain, ci- 
tron, orange, and lemon, came from the Philippine 
iſlands and Canaries ; but it is certain that theſe, as 
well as other trees, thrive in this country as well as 
in their native ſoil. All the maritime countries abound 
with cocoa-nut trees; they have ſeven kinds of oran- 

es and four of lemons, and there are likewiſe four 
kinds of plantains. The largeſt, called the zapalat, is 
from 15 to 20 inches long, and about three in dia- 


meter; it is hard, little eſteemed, and only eat when 


roaſted or boiled. The platano largo, or long plan- 
tain, is about eight inches long and one and a half 
in diameter: the ſkin is at firſt green, and blackith 
when perfectly ripe. The guinco is a ſmaller fruit, but 


richer, ſoſter, and mere delicious, though not ſo 


wholeſome. A ſpecies of plantain, called the domi- 
nico, is ſmaller and more delicate than the others. 
'There are whole woods of plantain trees, oranges, and 
lemons ; and the people of Michuacan carry on a con- 
ſiderable commerce with the dried plantains, which 
are preferable either to raiſins or figs. Clavigero enu- 
merates 28 different ſorts of fruit natives ot Mexico, 
beſides many others, the names of which are not men- 
tioned. Hernandez mentions four kinds of cocoa 
nuts; of which the ſmalleſt of the whole was in moſt 
uſe for chocolate and other drinks daily made uſe of; 
the other kinds ſerved rather for money in commerce 
The cocoa was one of the plants 
moſt cultivated in the warm countries of the empire; 
and many provinces paid it in tribute to the empe- 
ror, particularly that of Xoconocho, the cocoa nut 
of which is preferable to the others. Cotton was one 
of the moſt valuable productions of the country as it 
ſerved inſtead of flax; though this laſt alſo was pro- 
duced in the country. It is of two kinds, white and 
tawny- coloured. They made uſe of rocou or Braſil- 
wood in their dying, as the Europeans alſo do. They 
made cordage of the bark, and the wood was made 
uſe of to produce fire by friction. 

The principal grain of Mexico, before the intro- 
duction of thoſe from Europe, was maize, in the. 
Mexican language called #/uolli ; of which there were 
ſeveral kinds, differing in ſize, weight, colour, and 
taſte. This kind of grain was brought from Ame- 
rica to Spain, and from Spain to the other countries 
of Europe. The French bean was the principal kind 
of pulſe in uſe among them, of which there were more. 


4 
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ſpecies than of the maize. The largeſt was called Mexico, 
ayacotli, of the ſize of a common bean, with a beau 
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tiful red flower; but the moſt eſteemed was the mail 
black, heavy, Trench bean. This kind of pulſe, 
which is not good in Italy, is in Mexico ſo excellent, 
that it not only ferves for ſuſtenance to the poorer claſs. 
of people, but is eſteemed a luxury even by the Spa- 
niſh nobility. 

Of the eſculent roots of Mexico, the following were 
the moſt remarkable. 1. The xicama, called by the 
Mexicans catzotl, was of the figure and ſize of an 
onion; ſolid, freſh, juicy, and of a white colour; it 
was always eat raw. 2. The camote, is another very 
common in the country, of which there are three 
ſorts, white, yellow, and purple: they eat beſt when 
boiled. 3. The caccmite is the root of a plant which 
has a beautiful flower called the tyger-fower, with 


three red pointed petals, the middle part mixed with 
white and yellow, ſomewhat reſembling the ſpots of 


the creature whence it takes its name. 4. The huaca- 


mote, is the root of a kind of Caſſava plant, and is like- 


wiſe boiled. 5. The papa, a root tranſplanted into 
Europe, and greatly valued in Ireland, was brought 
from South America into Mexico. Beſides all which 
they have a number of kitchen vegetables imported 
from the Canaries, Spain, and other countries of Eu- 
rope. The American aloe is very ſimilar to the real 
one, and is a plant of which the Mexicans formerly, 
and the Spaniards ſtill, make great uſe. 
They have a variety of palm-trees. 
bres of the leaves of one ipecies they make thread. 
The bark of another kind, to the depth of three fingers, 
is a maſs of membranes, cf which the poor people 
make mats. The leaves of another kind are uſed tor 
ornaments in their feſtivals. They are round, grofs, 
white, and ſhining; having the appearance of thells 
heaped upon one another. A fourth kind bears nuts 
called cocoas, or nuts of oil. Theſe nuts are of the 


ſize of a nutmeg, having in the inſide a white, oily, 


eatable kernel, covered by a thin, purple pellicle. 


The oil has a ſweet ſcent, but is eaſily condenſed, 


when it becomes a ſoft maſs, as white as tnow. 

Of timber trees there are a great variety, cf a quality 
not inferior to any in the world; and as there are a 
variety of climates in the country, every cne produces 
a kind of wood peculiar to itſelf. There are whole 
woods of cedars and ebonizs, vaſt quantities of alga- 
lochum or wood of aloes; beſides others valuable on 
account of their weight, durability, and hardneſs ; 
or for their being eaſily cut, pliable, of a fine colour, 
or an agreeable flavour. There are alſo in Mexico 
innumerable trees remarkable for their ſize. Acoſta 
mentions a cedar, the trunk of Which was 16 fathoms 
in circumference; and Clavigero mentions one of the 
length of 107 Paris feet. 
mentions very large tables cf cedar made out of 
ſingle planks. In the valley of Atlixco is a very an- 
cient fir-tree, hollowed by lightning; the cavity of 
which could conveniently hold fourteen horſemen; 
nay, we are informed by the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, that, in 1770, he went to view it along with 
the archbiſhop of Guatimala, at which time he cauſed 
an hundred young lads enter its cavity, Our author 
mentions ſome other trees, of the ſpecies called ce:bas, , 
which for magnitude may be compared with this ce- 

| | lebrated 
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From tlie fi- Trees. 


In the city of Mexico he 
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lebrated fir. „The largeneſs of theſe trees (ſays he) 
is proportioned to their es bi elevation; «and 
they afford a moſt delightful proſpect at the time they 


are adorned with new leaves and loaded with fruit, 


in which there is incloſed a particular ſpecies of fine, 
white, and moſt delicate cotton. This might be, and 
actually has been, made into webs as ſoft, delicate, 
and perhaps more fo than ſilk; but it is toilſome to 
ſpin, on account of the ſmallneſs of the threads, and 
the profit does not requite the labour, the web not 
being laſting. Some ule it for pillows and matraſſes, 
which have the ſingular property of expanding enor- 
moully when expoſed to the heat of the ſun. De Bo- 
mare ſays, that the Africans make of the thread of 
the ceiba that vegetable taffety which is ſo ſcarce, 
and ſo much eſteemed in Europe. The ſcarcity of 
ſuch cloth is not to be wondered at conſidering the 
difficulty of making it. The ceiba, according to this 
author, is higher than all other trees yet known.“ 


Clavigero mentions a Mexican tree, the wood of 


Which is very valuable, but poiſonous, and if incau- 
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tiouſly handled, when freſh cut, produces a ſwelling 
in the ſcrotum. Our author has forgot the name 
given to it by the Mexicans ; nor has he ever ſeen the 
tree itſelf, nor been witneſs to the effect. | 
This country abounds alſo with aromatic and me- 
dicinal trees, producing gums, reſins, &c. From one 
of. theſe a baliam is produced not in the leaſt inferior 
to the celebrated balſam of Mecca. It is of a reddiſh 
black or yellowiſh white, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and 
of a ſtrong but moſt grateful odour. It is common 
in the provinces of Panuco and Chiapan, and other 
warm countries. The kings of Mexico cauſed it to 
be tranſplanted into their celebrated garden of Huax- 
tepec, whereit flouriſhed, and was afterwards multi- 
plied in all the neighbouring mountains. The In- 
dians, in order to procure a greater quantity of. this 
balſam, burn the branches, which affords more than 
mere diſtillation though undoubtedly of an inferior 
quality; nor do they regard the loſs of the trees, 
which are very abundant. The ancient Mexicans 
were wont to extract it alſo by decoction, The 
firſt parcel of this balſam brought from Mexico 
to Rome was ſold at one hundred ducats per ounce ; 
and was, by the apoſtolic ſee, declared to be matter 
fit for chriſm; though different from that of Mecca, 


as Acoſta and all other writers on this ſubje& ob- 


ſerve. An dil is likewiſe drawn from the fruit of this 


tree, ſimilar in taſte and ſmell to that of the bitter 


almond, but more acrimonious. From two other 
trees named the huaconex and maripenda, an oil was 


extracted equivalent to the balſam. The former is a 


tree of a moderate height; the wood of which is aro- 
matic, and ſo hard, that it will keep freſh for ſeveral 
years, though buried under the earth, The leaves 
are {mall and yellow; the flowers likewiſe ſmall and 


white, and the fruit ſimilar to that of the laurel. The 


oil was diſtilled from the bark of the tree, aſter break- 
ing it, and keeping it three days in ſpring- water, and 
then drying it in the ſun. The leaves likewiſe af- 
torded an agreeable oil by diſtillation. The Mari- 


penda is a ſhrub with lanceolated leaves the fruit of 


a red colour when ripe, and reſembling the grape. 
The oil 1s extracted by boiling the branches with a 
mixture of ſome of the iruit.-. 
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The tree producing liquid amber, the liquid ſtorax Mexice, 
of the Mexicans, is of a large ſize, the leaves ſimilar —— 


filled with air. 
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to thoſe of the maple, indented, white in one part 
and dark in the other, diſpoſed of in threes; the fruit 
is thorny and round, but polygonous, with the ſur- 
face and the angles yellow ; the bark of the tree part- 
ly green and partly tawny. By inciſions in the trunk 
they extract that valuable ſubſtance named /iguid am- 
ber, and the oil of the ſame name, which is ſtill more 
valuable. Liquid amber is likewiſe obtained from a 
decoction of the branches, but it is inferior to that, 
obtained from the trunk. © ; ; 
The name copall; in Mexico is generic, and com- 
mon to all the reſins; but eſpecially ſignifies thoſe 
made uſe of for incenſe. There are ten ſpecies of 
theſe trees yielding reſins of this kind; the principal 
of which is that from which the Coral is got, fo 
well known in medicine and varniſhes. A great quan- 
tity of this was made uſe of by the ancient Mexicans, 
and is ſtill uſed for ſimilar purpoſes by the Spaniards. 
The tecopalli or tepecopalli is a reſin ſimilar to the in- 
cenſe of Arabia; which diſtils from a tree of mode- 
rate fize that grows in the mountains, having a fruit 
like an acorn, and containing the nut inveloped in a 
mucilage, within which there is a ſmall kernel uſeful 
in medicine, | -5 
The mizquitl, or mezquite, is a ſpecies of true aca- 
cia, and the gum diſtilling from it is ſaid to be the true 
gum arabic. It is a thorny ſhrub, with branches ir- 


regularly diſpoſed, the leaves ſmall, thin, and pinna- 


ted; the flowers being like thoſe of the birch-tree.— 
The fruits are ſweet and eatable, containing a ſeed 
of which the barbarous Chichemecas were wont to 
make a kind of paſte that ſerved them for bread. 
The wood is exceedingly hard and heavy, and the 
trees are as common in Mexico as oaks are in Europe, 
particularly on hills in the temperate countries. 

Of the elaſtic gum, which is found in plenty in 
Mexico, the natives were in uſe to make foot-balls, 
which, though heavy, have a better ſpring than thoſe 
At preſent they varniſh with it their 
hats, cloaks, boots, and great coats, m a manner 
ſimilar to what is done in Europe with wax ; and 
by which means they are rendered all water-proot. 


Our author laments that the natural hiſtory of ve- Mexican | 
getables in Mexico is very little known, and that of avimals 


animals no better. The firſt Spaniards (ſays he) 
who gave them names, were more ſkilful in the art of 
war than in the ſtudy of nature. Inſtead of retain- 
ing the terms which would have been moſt proper, 
they denominated many animals tygers, wolves, bears. 
dogs, iquirrels &c. although they were very different 
in kind, merely from ſome reſemblance in the colour 
of their ſkin, their figure, or ſome ſimilarity in habits 
and diſpoſitiov. The quadrupeds found in Mexico 
at the arrival of the Spaniards, were lions, tygers, 


wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, the common ſtags, 


white ſtags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, pole-cats, 
wealles, martins, ſquirrels, polatucas, rabbits hares, 
otters, and rats. All theſe animals are ſuppoſed by 
our author to be common to both continents. The 
white ſtag, whether it be the ſame {ſpecies of the other 
or not, is undoubtedly common to both, and was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. "The Mexicans 
call it the Jing e/ the flags. M. Buffon imagines the 


white 
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of the ſame white colour, on the mountains of New 
Spain. In many other points, he alſo controverts the 
opinions of this celebrated naturaliſt, who will not al- 
low the lion, tyger, or rabbit, to be natives of Ame- 
rica. The miztli of the Mexicans (ſays he) is no 
other than the lion without hair mentioned by Pliny, 
and totally diſtinct from the African lion; and the 
ocelot] is no way different from the African tyger, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Hernandez, who knew 
both the one and the other. The fochtli of Mexico 
is exactly the rabbit of the old continent; and at leaſt 
as ancient as the Mexican calender, in which the fi- 
gure of the rabbit was the firſt ſymbolical character 
of their years. The wild cats, in ſize much larger 
than the domeſtic cats, are fierce and dangerous; 
the bears are all black, and more corpulent than thoſe 
.which are brought from the Alps into Italy. The 
hares are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Europe by their 
longer ears, and the wolves by a groſſer head. Ac- 
cording to M. Buffon, the Mexicans give the name 
of polutaca to the quimicpaltan, or flying rat of the 
Mexicans. We call it rat, becauſe it reſembles a rat 
in the head, though it is much larger, and flying; 
becauſe in its natural ſtate, the ſkin of its ſides is looſe 
and wrinkled, which it diſtends and expands together 
with its feet like wings, when it makes any conſide- 
rable leap from one tree to another. This is con- 
founded with the common ſquirrel on account of their 
likeneſs, but they are undoubtedly different. Mice 
were brought to Mexico in European ſhips; the rats 
were not ſo, but known in the country by the name 
of quimichin, a word metaphorically applied to ſpies.” 


Our author now proceeds to enumerate the qua- 


drupeds common to New Spain with the reſt of the 
continent of America. Among theſe he will not 
allow a place to the Peruvian ſheep, the huanaco, 
and floth ; all of which are peculiar to South A- 
merica. Hernandez indeed makes mention of the 
Peruvian ſheep, and gives a drawing of it ; but this 
was only on account of a few individuals brought 
thence from Peru, which the Mexicans called by that 
name, in the ſame manner as he deſcribes ſeveral ani- 
mals of the Philippine iſles; not that they had ever 
been bred in Mexico, or found in any country of 
North America, unleſs it was ſome individual carried 
there, as they are carried as a curioſity to Europe. 
The animals which he allows to be common to both 
countries are, the Mexican hog, the moufete, the 
opoſſum, the armadillo, the zechichi, a ſmall animal re- 
ſembling a dog; which being perfectly dumb, gave 
occaſion to a report that the Mexican dogs could not 
bark. The fleſh of this animal was eat by them, and 
was eſteemed agreeable and nouriſhing food. Afﬀ- 
ter the conqueſt of Mexico, the Spaniards having nei- 
ther large cattle nor ſheep, provided their markets 
with this quadruped; by which means, the ſpecies 
ſoon came to be extinct, though it had been very 
numerous. The land-ſquirrel is very numerous in 
the kingdom of Michuacan, has great elegance of 
form, and is extremely graceful in its movement ; but 
it cannot be tamed, and bites moſt furiouſly every 
perſon who approaches it. | 
Beſides thele, there are ſea-lions, rattoons, and that 
Vor. XI. 
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Mexico, White colour of this creature to be the effect of cap- 
| — tivity; but Clavigero ſays, that it is found wild, and 
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voracious animal named the tapir. Oviedo informs 
us, that he has ſeen it at one bite tear off two or three 
hand- breadths of ſkin from a hound, and, at another 
a whole leg and thigh. The fleſh is eatable, and its 
ſkin is valued on account of its being ſufficiently 
ſtrong to reſiſt muſket-balls. There are likewiſe 
great numbers of monkeys of many different kinds ; 
ſome of which have heads reſembling thoſe of dogs. 
Some of them are ſtrong and fierce, equalling a man 
in ſtature when they ſtand upright. 


Mexico. 
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Among the animals peculiar to Mexico, is one na- Deſcription 
med by our author coy2to, which appears to have been of ſome a- 


inaccurately deſcribed by other natural hiſtorians ; — WT... 
cuii3r to 


ſome making it one ſpecies and ſome another. He 
ſays it has the voracity of a wolf, the cunning of a 


fox, the form of a dog, and in ſome properties reſem- 


bles the adive and chacal. It is about the ſize of a 
maſtiff, but more ſlender. The eyes are yellow and 
ſparkling, ears ſmall, pointed, and erect ; the ſnout 
blackiſh, ſtrong limbs, and the feet armed with large 
crooked nails. 'The tail is thick and hairy, the ſkin a 
mixture of black, brown, and white ; and the voice is 
compounded of the howl of the wolf and the bark of 
the dog. It is one of the moſt common quadrupeds in 
Mexico, and moſt deſtructive to the flocks. When it 
invades a ſheep fold, if it cannot find a lamb to carry 
off, it ſeizes a ſheep by the neck with its teeth, and 


Mexico. 


coupling with it, and beating it on the rump with its 


tail, conducts it whither it pleaſes. It purſues the 
deer, and will ſometimes even attack men. 
pace 1s a trot, but ſo quick that a horſe at the gallop 
can ſcarce overtake it. The z/alcojot{ or tlalcoyoto is 


about the ſize of a middling dog, and in our author's 


opinion is the largeſt animal that lives under the earth. 
Its head has ſome reſemblance to that of a cat ; but 
in colour and length of hair it reſembles the lion.— 
It has a long thick tail, and feeds upon poultry and 
{ſmall animals, which it catches in the night-time. 
The tepeizuintli, or mountain-dog, though it is but of 
the ſize of a fmall dog, is ſo bold that it attacks deer, 
and ſometimes kills them. Its hair and tail are long, 
the body black, but the head, neck, and breaſt, white. 
Mr Buffon reckons this animal the ſame with the 
glutton, but Clavigero denies it. Another animal, 


larger than the two foregoing, is called the xo/oiizcuint- 


li. Some of theſe are no leſs than four feet in length. 
It has a face like the dog, but tuſks like the wolf, 
with erect ears, the neck groſs, and the tail long.— 
It is entirely deſtitute of hair, excepting only the 
ſnout where there are ſome thick crooked briſtles. 
The whole body is covered with a ſmooth, ſoft, aſh- 
coloured ſkin, ſpotted partly with black and tawney. 
This ſpecies of animals, as well as the two former, 
are almolt totally extinct. A Lyncean academician 


named Giovanni Fabri, has endeavoured to prove that 


the xoloitzcuinth is the ſame with the wolf of Mexi- 
co; but this is denied by our author. 

An animal called ocatochtli, a kind of wild cat, is 
remarkable more for the fabulous account ot it than 
for any ſingular property with-which it is really en- 


Its uſual 


dowed. According to Dr Hernandez, when this 


creature takes any prey, it covers it with leaves, and 
afterwards mounting on fome neighbouring tree, it 
begins howling to invite other animals to eat its prey; 
being itlelf always the laſt to eat; becauſe the poiſon 
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Mexico. of its tongue is ſo ſtrong, that if it eat firſt, the prey king's fiſhers, pelicans, c. The multitude of ducks Mexico 
—— ould be infected, and other animals which eat of it is ſometimes ſo great, that they cover the fields, andi 
(153) would die. appear at a diſtance like flocks of ſheep. Some of 
Curious A curious animal of the mole kind is called tozan the herons and egrets are perfectly white, ſome aſh- 
kind of or tuza. It is about the ſize of an European mole, coloured; others have the plumage of the body 
mole. but very different otherwiſe. The body is about ſe- white, while the neck, with the tops and upper part 
ven or eight inches long, and well made; the ſnout of the wings, and part of the tail, are enlivened with , 

like that of a mouſe, $ ular 

the tail thort. The mouth is armed with very ſtrong tions a ſingular quality of the pelican, in which it property d 

teeth, and its paws are furniſhed with ſtrong crooked differs from all other birds hitherto known, viz. that the pclican. 


je ears ſmall and round, with a bright ſcarlet, or beautiful blue. Clavigero men- Sin - 
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nails, with which it digs its habitations in the earth. 
It is extremely deſtructive to the corn fields by the 
quantity of grain it ſteals, and to the highways by 
the number of holes it makes in them; for when, 
on account of the dimneſs of its fight, it cannot find 
its firſt hole, it makes another, and ſo on. It digs 


the earth with its claws and two canine teeth which 
it has in the upper jaw. 


In digging, it puts the 
earth inte two membranes like purſes, which are un- 


der its ear, and which are furniſhed with muſcles ne- 


ceſſary for contraction and diſtenſion. When the 


membranes are full, it empties them by ſtriking the 


bottom with its paws, and then digs again as before. 
Theſe creatures are very numerous; but our author 
does not remember to have ſeen them in the place 
where land-{qirrels inhabit. | FE 

The birds are ſo numerous, and of ſuch various ap- 
pearances and qualities, that Mexico has been called 


the country of birds as Africa is of quadrupeds. 


Though Hernandez paſſes over a great number of 
ſpecies, he yet deſcribes above 200 peculiar to the 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of Me- 
xico a ſuperiority over thoſe of Europe; and the ſal- 
cons of this country were formerly eſteemed ſo ex- 
cellent, that, by the deſire of Philip II. an hundred 
of them were ſent every year over to Spain. The 
largeſt, the moſt beautiful, and the moſt valuable kind 


of eagles, is called by the Mexicans ztzquauhtli, and 
will purſue not only the larger kind of birds, but qua- 
drupeds, and even men. 


The ravens of Mexico do not, like thoſe of other 
countries, feed upon carrion, but ſubſiſt entirely by 
ſtealing cora. 'The carrion 1s devoured by the birds 
called in South America gallinazzi, in Mexico zopi- 
lots and aure. By Hernandez they are ſaid to be a 
ipzcies ef ravens; but, according to Clavigero, they 
are very different, not only in their ſize but in the 


ſhape of their head, their flight, and their voice.— 


They fly ſo high, that though pretty large, they are 
loſt to the fight : before a hail-ſtorm they may be ſeen 


_ wheeling in great numbers in the air, until they en- 


tirely ditappear. They diſcover carrion by the acute- 
neſs of their ſight and ſmell at a great height in the 


air, and deſcend upon it in a ſpiral flight. They are 
' extremely numerous, and are very uſetul to the coun- 


try, becauſe they not only clear the fields of carrion 
but attend the crocodiles, and deſtroy the eggs of 
theſe terrible animals. 'There 1s another bird, called 
by the Mexicans the king of the zapilois, on account 
as it is ſaid, that the true zopilot will not touch a bit of 
carrion till the other has firſt taſted it. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous, and of great 
varicty.— There are at leaſt 20 ſpecies of ducks, a 


valt number of geeſe, with ſeveral kinds of herons, 


great numbers of ſwans, quails, water-rails, divers, 
| | Wy 


it aſſiſts ſuch of its own ſpecies as are hurt or ſick, 
Of this diſpoſition the Americans ſometimes take the 
advantage to procure fiſh without any trouble. They 
take a live pelican and break its wing, and, after ty- 
ing it to a tree, conceal themſelves in the neigh- 
bourhood : there they watch the coming of the — 1 
pelicans with their proviſions ; and as ſoon as they 
ſee them throw up the fiſh from the pouch they have 
below their bill, they run in, and leaving a little for 
the captive bird carry off all the reſt. The yoal- 
quachill; is a ſmall aquatic bird, with a long narrow 
neck, ſmall head, long yellow bill, long legs, feet, 


and claws, and a ſhort tail. It is remarkable for the 


weapons with which it is naturally provided. On the 


head is a little circle or coronet, of a horny ſub- 


ſtance, which is divided into three very ſharp points, 
and there are two others on the fore-part of the 
wings. 

Numbers of the other claſſes of birds are valuable 
for their fleſh, plumage, or ſong, while ſome are 
remarkable for their extraordinary inſtin& -or other 
properties. Our author enumerates more than 70 
ſpecies of thoſe which afford an agreeable and whole- 
ſome food. Beſides the common fowls which were 


brought from the Canaries to the Antilles, and from 


theſe to Mexico, there were, and {till are, fowls pe- 
cular to the country itſelf. Theſe partly reſemble 


the common fowl and partly the peacock, whence 


they had the name of ga/lipavos from the Spaniards, 
From Mexico, they were imported into Europe, 
where. they have multiplied very faft, eſpecially in 
Italy, though the common fowls have multiplied much 
more in Mexico. There are three kinds of phea- 
ſants; one of which is as large as a gooſe, and very 
docile. It will become ſo tame as to pick food from 
its maſter's hand, and run to meet him with ſigns of 


joy when he comes home, ſhut the door with its bill 


&c, By keeping in a yard along with other poultry, 
it learns to fight like a cock, railing the feathers of 
its creſt, as cocks do thoſe of their neck. 

There are great numbers of birds valuable on ac- 
coun: of their plumage, which was made uſe of by 
the Mexicans m their excellent moſaic works ; an art 
which ſeems now to be totally loſt. Peacocks have 
been carried from the old continent to Mexico ; but, 
not being attended to, have propagated very flowly. 


The birds remarkable for their ſong are likewiſe very 


numerous; among which that called the centzonitl, by 


Europeans the mocking-bird, is the moſt remarkable, 


on -account of its counterfeiting naturally the notes 
of all others it hears. It has been attempted to bring 
it to Europe, but without ſucceſs. The cardinals 
are very remarkable, not only on acconnt of their 
fine colours, but likewiſe of their notes; and even 
the ſparrows have a moſt delightful and various ſong. 


There 
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Mexico, There are great numbers of beautiful parrots ; and 
— there is a bird which counterfeits the human voice, 
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but in a kind of burleſque tone, and will follow tra- 
vellers a great way. The 7zacua is remarkable for its 
inſtinct. Birds of this kind live in ſociety, every tree 
being a village or city to them, having great numbers 
of neſts in the neighbourhood of each other, all hang- 
ing from the boughs. One of them, whoſe office it 
is to be the head or guard of the village, reſides in 


the middle of the tree; from which it flies about 


from one'neſt to another, viſiting them all, and after 
ſinging a little, returns to its place, while the reſt 


continue perfectly filent. If any bird of a different 


ſpecies approaches the tree, he flies to it, and with 
his bill and wings endeavours to drive it off ; but if 
a man or any large animal comes near, he flies ſcream- 
ing to another tree ; and if at that time any of his 
fellows happen to be returning to their neſts, he 
meets them, and, changing his note, obliges them to 


retire again: as ſoon as he perceives the danger 


over, he returns to his wonted round of viſiting the 
neſts. | 

Mexico, like all other American countries, abounds 
with reptiles, many of them of an enormous ſize. 
The crocodiles are not leſs to be dreaded than thoſe 
of Africa or Aſia; and there are likewiſe ſome of 
thoſe monſtrous ſerpents met with in the Eaſt Indies 
and in South America; though happily the ſpecies 
of thoſe terrible creatures ſeems to be nearly extinct, 
as they are ſeldom to be found but in fome ſolitary 
wood, or other remote place. There are great num- 
bers of lizards, ſome of which the people ſuppoſe to 
be poiſonous; but our author thinks this opinion 
ul founded. There are ſeveral kinds of poiſonous 


ſerpents, of which the rattle-ſnake is one. The ceno- 


coatl is another poiſonous ſerpent, and remarkable for 


having a luminous appearance in the dark; by which, 


as by the rattle in the tail of the former, travellers 


are warned to avoid it. Among the harmleſs ſnakes 
is a very beautiful one about a foot in length, and 


of the thickneſs of the little finger. It appears to 
take great pleaſure in the ſociety of ants, inſomuch 
that it will accompany theſe inſects upon their expe- 
ditions, aud return with them to their uſual neſt.— 
It is called both by the Mexicans and Spaniards the 
mother of the ants ; but our author ſuppoſes that all 


the attachment which the ſnake ſhows to the ant- 


hills proceeds from its living on the ants themſelves, 
The ancient Mexicans were wont to take delight in 
keeping an harmleſs green ſnake which they catched 
in the fields, and which when well fed, would grow 
to the length of five or fix feet. It was generally 
kept in a tub, which it never left but to receive food 
from the hand of its maſter; and this it would take 
either mounted on his ſhoulder or coiled about his 
legs. | 
'The aquatic animals are innumerable. Clavigero 

mentions a ſpecies of frogs ſo large that a ſingle one 
will weigh a pound, and which are excellent food. — 
Of fiſh proper for food, our author ſays that he has 
counted upwards of 100 ſpecies, without taking in 
the turtle, crab, lobſter, or any other cruſtaceous ani- 
mal. The ſharks are well known for their voracity. 
A whole ſheep's ſkin, and even a large butcher” knits, 
has been found in the belly of one of them. They 
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are accuſtomed to ſollow veſſels, to deronr any filth Mexi-o. 
— — 
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that is thrown overboard ; and, according to Oviedo, 
they have been known to keep up with ſhips failing 
before a wind for no leſs than 5 miles. The bot- 
tetto is a fiſh about eight inches in length, but ex- 
ceſſively thick. While this fiſh lies alive upon the 
beach it ſwells whenever it is touched to an enormous 
ſize, and boys often take pleaſure in making it burſt 
with a kick. The liver is ſo poiſonous as to kill with 
ſtrong convulſions in half an hour after it is eaten. 
The oechione is a round flat fiſh, cf eight or ten 
inches in diameter; the under part of the body be- 
ing perfectly flat but the upper part convex ; and in 
the centre, which is the higheſt part it has a ſingle 
eye as large as that of an ox, furniſhed with eye-lids 
like the eyes of land animals. This eye remains open 
even after the fiſh is dead, and has an hideous appear- 
ance, ſo as ſometimes to ſtrike the ſpectators with 
horror. Campoi endeavours to prove, that this is 
the fiſh named by Pliny wranocopor. The Roman hi- 
ſtorian does not deſcribe this fiſh ; but Clavigero ob- 


ſerves, that the name of vranscopos might be equally 


applicable to all fiſh which have eyes upon the head 
that look up to the ſky, as ſkates and other flat fiſh. 
The axolotl is a great ugly water-lizard, remarkable 
for having a periodical evacuation of blood from the 
uterus, like the human ſpecies. It is eatable, taſtes 
like an eel, and the fleſh is looked upon to be good 

in conſumptions. There are likewiſe a vaſt variety of 
ſhells, ſponges, and lithophyts. Hernandez gives the 
figure of a ſponge ſent to him from the Pacific O- 
cean, which was of the ſhape of a man's hand, but 
with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with 


black backs and red ſtreaks, harder than the common 
ſponges. 


Of flying and other minute inſets, the number is Inſe&s. 


prodigiouſſy great. There are a variety of beetles : 
ſome of a green colour make a great noiſe in flying; on 
which account children are fond of them. There 
are great numbers of ſhining beetles, which make a 
delightful appearance at night, as well as the lumi- 


nous flies which abound in the country. There are 


{ix kinds of bees and four kinds of waſps ; of which 
laſt, one collects wax and honey of. a very ſweet 


taſte: another is called the wandering waſp from 


its frequent changes of abode; and in conſequence cf 
theſe changes, it is conſtantly employed in collecting 
materials tor its habitations. There is alſo a black 
hornet with a red tail, the ſting of which is ſo large 
and ſtrong, that it will not only penetrate a ſugar- 
cane but even the trunk of a tree. The lake of 
Mexico abounds with a kind of fly, the eggs cf 
which are depoſited upon the flags and ruſhes in ſuch 
quantities as to form large 685" oof Theſe are collec- 
ted by the fiſhermen, and carried to market for ſale. 
They are eaten by both Mexicans and Spaniards, and 
have much the ſame taſte as the caviare of fiſh. The 
Mexicans eat alſo the flies themſelves ground and 
made up with ſalt-petre. There are abundance of 
gnats in the moiſt places and lakes; but the capital, 
though. ſituated upon a lake, is entirely free from 
them. 'There are other flies which make no noiſe in 
their flight, but cauſe a violent itching by their bite; 
and if the part be ſcratched, an open wound is apt 
to enſue. Ihe butterflies are in vaſt numbers, and 
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Hernandez, But notwithſtanding its beauties and 
advantages, Mexico is ſubje& to the dreadful devaſta- 
tions of locuſts, which ſometimes occaſion the moſt 


, deſtructive famines. 


'There are ſome of the worms of Mexico made uſe 
of by the inhabitants as food ; others are poiſonous. 
There are great numbers of ſcolopendre and ſcor- 
pions, ſome of the former growing to an immenſe 
{ize. Hernandez ſays, that he has ſeen ſome of them 


two feet long and two inches thick. The ſcorpions 


are very numerous; and in the hot parts of the coun- 
try their poiſon is ſo ſtrong as to kill children, and 
give terrible pain to adults. Their ſting is moſt dan- 
gerous during thoſe hours of the day, in which the ſun 
1s hotteſt. In the province of Michuacan is a ſingular 
ſpecies of ant, larger than the common one, with a 


| 2.2000 Þ 
Mexico, their wings glow with colours far ſuperior to thoſe 
of Europe; the figures of ſome of them are given by 
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trees in ſeveral maritime places, particularly in dry ſea- Mexicy, 


ſons. Unleſs by poor people, however, this filk is not 


turned to any uſe, partly from inattention to their in- 


tereſts, but © chiefly (fays our author) to the obſtruc- 


tions which would be thrown in the way of any one 
who ſhould attempt a trade of that kind. We know 


from Cortes's letters to Charles V. that filk uſed to 


be ſold in the Mexican markets ; and ſome pictures are 
ſtill preſerved, done by the ancient Mexicans upon a 
paper made of ſilk.“ : $0 ; 

Cochineal is one of the moſt valuable products of 


Mexico, and great care is taken to rear the inſect in 
different parts; but the beſt is that which comes from 
the province of Mizteca. Some have reckoned that 


more than 2500 bags of cochineal are ſent every year 


from Mizteca to Spain; and the trade in that article 


carried on by the city of Oaxaca is computed at 
200,000 crowns value. 9 . 
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greyiſh body and black head. On its hinder part is a 161 
little bag full of a ſweet ſubſtance, of which children 


are very fond. The Mexicans ſuppoſe this to be a 


| rpm, = Mexico, as we have ſeen, was originally General 
inhabited by a number of different nations, yet all of deſcription | 
them reſembled each other pretty much, not only in of the wie 
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gochincal, 


which is hard and poiſonous. 
black marſh-worm, which becomes white on being 


kind of honey collected by the inſe& ; but Clavigero 
thinks it rather is its eggs. 
kind of tick, which in the hot countries abounds 
among the graſs. From thence it eaſily gets upon the 
cloaths, and from them upon the ſkin. There it fixes 
with ſach force, from the particular figure of its feet, 
that it can ſcarcely be got off. At firſt it ſeems no- 


thing but a ſmall black ſpeck, but in a ſhort time en- 


larges to ſuch a degree, from the blood which it ſucks, 
that it equals the ſize of a bean, and then aſſumes a 
leaden colour. Oviedo ſays, that the beſt and ſafeſt 
method of getting ſpeedily rid of it is by anointing 
the part with oil, and then ſcraping it with a knife. 
If it is not ſpeedily removed, a wound is made ſimilar 
to that which the nigera or chegoe makes. The fol- 


| lowing inſects were eaten by the ancient Mexicans ; 


1. The ate/epitz, a marſh beetle, reſembling in ſhape 
and ſize the flying beetles, having four feet, and co- 
vered with an hard ſhell. 2. The atopinan, a marſh- 
graſshopper of a dark colour, and great ſize, being 
not leſs than fix inches long and two broad. 3. The 


abuihuitla, a worm which inhabits the Mexican lake, 


four inches long, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, 
of a tawny colour on the upper part of the body, and 
white upon the under part. It ſtings with its tail, 
4. The ocuiliztac, a 


roaſted. | 

Among the curious productions of the animal kind 
to be met with in this country, Clavigero mentions a 
kind of zoophytes which he ſaw in the year 1951, in 
a. houſe in the country, about ten miles from Angelo- 
poli, towards the ſouth-eaſt. They were three or four 


inches long, and had four very flender feet, with two 
antennæ; but their body was nothing more than the 


fibres of the leaves, of the ſame ſhape, ſize, and colour 
with thoſe of the other leaves of the trees upon which 
theſe creatures were found. Gemelli deſcribes another 


| kind of theſe zoophytes which are found in Manilla. 
Mexico produces alſo filk-worms;. and the manufac- 


reat advantage, 


ture of {ilk might be carried on to 
were it not prohibited for ſome political reaſons. Be- 
ſides the common filk; there is another found in the 
woods, very white, ſoſt, and ſtrong. It grows on the 
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There is a miſchie vous 


character, but in external appearance. They gene- 
rally rather exceed (ſays our author) than fall under 
the middle ſize, and are well proportioned in all their 
limbs. They have good complexions, narrow fore- 
heads, black eyes, clean, firm, white, and regular teeth; 
thick, black, coarſe, gloſſy hair; thin beards, and ge- 
nerally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms, their 
{kin being of an olive colour. There is ſcarcely a nation 
on earth in which there are fewer perſons deformed; 
and it would be more difficult to find a ſingle hump- 
backed, lame, or ſquint- eyed man among a thou- 
ſand Mexicans, than among an hundred of any other 
nation. The unpleaſantneſs ef their colour, the ſmall- 


neſs of their foreheads, the thinneſs of their beards, 


and the coarſeneſs of their hair, are ſo far compenſa- 
ted by the regularity and fine proportion of their 
limbs, that they can neither be called very beautiful 
nor the contrary, but ſeem to hold a middle place be- 
tween the extremes. Their appearance neither en- 
gages nor diſguſts; but among the young women of 
Mexico, there are many very beautiful and fair, whoſe 
beauty is at the ſame time rendered more winning by 
the natural ſweetneſs of their manner of ſpeaking, and 
by the pleaſantneſs and natural modeſty of their whole 
behaviour. Their ſenſes are very acute, eſpecially 
chat of ſight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the lateſt 
age. Their conſtitutions are ſound, and their health 
robuſt. They are entirely free of many diſorders 
which are common among the Spaniards; but of the 


epidemical diſeaſes to which their country is occaſion- 


ally ſubject, they are generally the victims: with them 
theſe diſeaſes begin, and with them they end. One 
never perceives in a Mexican that ſtinking breath which 
is occaſioned in other people by the corruption of the 
humours or indigeſtion. Their conſtitutions are phleg- 
matic ; but the pituitous evacuations from their heads 
are very ſcanty, and they ſeldom ſpit. They become 
grey-headed and bald earlier than the Spaniards ; and 
although moſt of them die of acute diſeaſes, it 1s not 
very uncommon among them to attain the age of an 
hundred. 'They are now, and ever have been, mode- 
rate in eating, but their paſſion for ſtrong liquors 1s 
carried to the greateſt exceſs. Formerly they were 


kept within bovnds by the ſeverity of the laws; but 


now 


bitants, 


j 
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Mexico, now that theſe liquors are become ſo common, and 


— 


drunkenneſs is unpuniſhed, one lialf of the people ſeem 
to have loſt their ſenſes; and this, together with the 
r manner in which they live, expoſed to all the 


| baneful impreſſions of diſeaſe, and deſtitute of the 
means of correcting them, is undoubtedly the principal 


cauſe of the havoc which is made among them by epi- 
demical diſorders. 6 e 

Many perſons allow the Mexicans to poſſeſs a 
great talent of imitation, but deny them that of in- 
vention; a vulgar error, which is contradicted by the 
ancient hiſtory of that people. Their minds are at- 
fected by the ſame variety of paſſions with thoſe of 
other nations, but not to an equal degree. The 
Mexicans ſeldom exhibit theſe tranſports of anger, or 
frenzies of love, which are ſo common in other coun- 


tries. They are flow in their motions; and ſhow a 


wonderful tenacity and ſteadineſs in thoſe works which 
require time and long continued attention. They 


are moſt patient of injury and hardſhip ; and where 


they ſuſpe& no evil intention, are moſt grateful for 


any kindneſs ſhown : but ſome Spaniards, who cannot 


diſtingwiſh patience from inſenſibility, nor diſtruſt from 
ingratitude, ſay proverbially, that the Indians are-alike 
inſenſible to injuries or benefits, That habitual diſtruſt 
which they entertain of all who are not of their nati- 
on prompts them often to lie and betray ; ſo that good 
faith certainly has not been reſpected among them ſo 
much as it deſerves. They are by nature taciturn, ſe- 


rious, and auſtere; and ſhow more anxiety to puniſh 


crimes than to reward virtues. 


«. Generolity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs are the 
principal features of their character. Gold with the 
Mexicans has not that value which it enjoys elſewhere. 
They ſeem to give without reluctance what has coſt 
them the utmoſt labour to acquire. The neglect of 
ſelfiſh intereſts, with the diſlike which they bear to 
their rulers, and conſequently their averſion to per- 


form the taſks impoſed by them, ſeem to have been 


the only grounds of that much exaggerated indolence 
with which the Americans have been charged ; and, 
after all, there is no ſet of people in that country who 
labour more, or whoſe labour is more neceflary. The 


reſpect paid by the young people to the old, and by 


children to their parents, ſeem to be feelings that are 
born with them. Parents are very fond of their chil- 
dren ; but the affection which huſbands bear to their 
wives is certainly leſs than that which wives bear to 
their huſbands ; and it is very common for the men to 
love their neighbours wives better than their own. 

Courage and cowardice ſeem alternately ſo to affect 
their minds, that it is often difficult to determine whe- 
ther the one or the other predominates. They meet 
dangers with intrepidity, when they proceed from na- 
nl cauſes, but are eaſily terrified by the ſtern look 
of a Spaniard, That ſtupid indifference about death 


and eternity, which many authors have thought inhe- 


rent in the character of every American, is peculiar 
only to thoſe who are yet ſo rude and uninformed as 
to have no idea of a future ſtate.“ | 
Thus much with reſpect to the general character of 
the Mexicans: but our author obſerves, that “ the 
modern Mexicans are not in all reſpects ſimilar to the 
ancient, as the Greeks of theſe days have little reſem- 
blance to thoſe who lived in the times of Plato and 
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Pericles. 'The ancient Mexicans ſhowed more fire, 
and were more ſenſible to the impreſſions of honour. 
They were more intrepid, more nimble, more active, 


more induſtrious ; but they were at the ſame time more 
ſuperſtitious and cruel.” | 


The Toltecas, who firſt inhabited Mexico, were ac- Oft 


Mexico. 
— — 
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counted much more poliſhed than thoſe who came af. tecas ard 


ter them, inſomuch that in after ages it was cuſtomary 
to diſtinguiſh people of ingenuity and learning by the 
name of Toltecas. They always lived in ſociety, 
collected into cities, under the government of kings, 


and had regular laws. They were more addicted to 


the arts of peace than of war; and it was to them that 
the ſucceeding nations owned themſelves indebted for 
their knowledge of the culture of grain, cotton, pep- 


Chic heme- 


Cas, 


per, &c. . They underſtood the art of caſting gold 


and ſilver, and melting them in whatever forms they 


pleaſed, acquiring alſo great reputation from their ſkill | 


in cutting gems of all kinds; and they were beſides 
m_ verſed in the ſciences of aſtronomy and chrono- 
ogf- TE 

According to the ancient hiſtories of theſe people, 
they obſerved, about an hundred years before the 
Chriſtian era, how far the ſolar year exceeded the ci- 
vil one; ſupplying the defect, as we do, by the addi- 
tion of a day once in four years. In the year 660, 
while their monarchy continued in Tula, a eelebrated 


aſtronomer, named Huematzin, aſſembled with the 


_ conſent all the wife men of the nation; and, 
with their aſſiſtance, painted a famous book named 
Teoamoxtli, or “ divide book,” in which were repre- 
ſented, in very plain figures, the origin of the Indians, 
their diſperſion after the confuſion of tongues of Ba- 
bel, their journey in Aſia, their firſt ſettlements in 
America, the founding of che kingdom of 'Tula, and 
their age ar till that time: but theſe, and other ac- 
counts of their great knowledge and accuracy, favour 
too much of exaggeration, or perhaps invention, from 
both which it is impoſſible to clear the Spaniards when 
ſpeaking of American affairs. 

The Chichemecas derived their knowledge of agri- 
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culture from the Toltecas, and of conſequence the Mex. greſs in a- 


cans alſo. Being deſtitute of ploughs or animals 
of ſufficient ſtrength to aſſiſt them in their labour; they 
made ule of an inſtrument of hard copper, which they 
called coail or coa, but differing in ſhape either from 
a ſpade or mattock. They uſed copper axes to cut 
trees, the figure of which was the fame with ours; 
only that they put the ax into the eye of the handle, 
inſtead of putting the handle into the eye of the ax as 
we do. They had ſeveral other inſtruments of agri- 
culture, but the forms of them are not mentioned by 
hiltorians. They watered their fields by means of the 
rivers and ſmall torrents which came from the moun- 
tains ; railing dams to collect them, and forming ca- 
nals to conduct them properly to the places which re- 
quired moiſture, They uſed incloſures of ſtone, as 
well as hedges for the fields, uſing for their hedges the 
aloe plant, which is well calculated for the purpoſe ; 
and what preparations were neceſſary they gave in De- 
cember. 'They dibbled their maize: a method of 
ſowing more ſlow indeed than the ordinary one, but 
which certainly repays the trouble by a vaſtly larger 
erop, as well as by ſaving a very contiderable quantity 
of ſeed. Cloſe to the newly-ſown fields they com- 

monly; 


griculture. 
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monly erected a ſmall tower of wood, where a man 
kept watch, in order to drive away the birds that came 


to feed upon the grain; a cuſtom ſtill preſerved among 
the Spaniards. 


In the cultivation of their gardens, the Mexicans 
were extremely {kilful and magnificent; planting in 
them not only kitchen herbs, but fruit-trees, medici- 
nal herbs, and flowers, with great taſte and regularity. 
Some of the royal gardens excited the admiration of 
the Spaniards ſo much, that Cortes, in a letter to 
Charles V. informed him that the garden at Huax- 
tepec was the moſt extenſive, the moſt beautiful, and 


moſt delightful, that had ever been beheld. It was fix 


miles in circumference, and watered by a beautiful 
river which croſſed it ; and there were pleaſure-houſes 
erected at proper diſtances from one another. It was 
for many years preſerved by the Spaniards. The 
plants moſt cultivated, next to maize, were cotton, 
cacao, and aloe; which laſt ſerved a great many uſe- 
ful purpoſes. See ALot. 4 
Though they had not the advantage of the larger 
quadrupeds, as horſes, oxen, or ſheep, they bred up an 
immenſe number of quadrupeds unknown in Europe. 
Private perſons brought up the ſmall quadrupeds al- 
ready mentioned, reſembling little dogs; as well as 
turkeys, quails, geeſe, ducks, and other kinds of 
fowl. In the houſes of the great men were bred fiſh, 
deer, rabbits, and a variety of birds; and in the roy- 
al palaces, almoſt all the ſpecies of quadrupeds and 
winged animals to be food in theſe kingdoms were 
kept, as well as a great number of aquatic animals and 
reptiles. According to Clayigero, Montezuma II. fur- 
paſſed all the kings in the world in this kind of magni- 
ficence; and there never was a nation equal to the 
Mexicans in the care they took in taming animals. 
Painting was an art in great requeſt among the 
Mexicans, and one of very great uſe ; as it was only 


by means of paintings that they recorded their hiſto- 


ries. This art they derived, like others, from the 


Toltecas. Some of theſe paintings were mere images 


of their gods, kings, heroes, or of terreſtrial objects. O- 
thers were hiſtorical, containing an account of parti- 
cular events ; others mythological, of which a volume 


is preſerved in the great library of the order of Bo- 


logna: others were codes of laws, civil and religious; 
while ſome were chronological, aſtronomical, or aſtro- 
logical ; in which was repreſented their calendar, the 
Potition of the ſtars, changes of the moon, eclipſes, 
and prognoſtications and variations of the weather, 
Great numbers of theſe were burned by the ſuperſtiti- 
ous Spaniards, who imagined that they contained ſome 
emblems of heathen worſhip. They had likewiſe geo- 
graphical paintings, which ſerved not only to ſhow the 
extent and boundaries of their poſſeſſions, but likewiſe 
the ſituation of places, the direction of the coaſts, 
and the courle of the rivers. In his firſt letter to 
Cha, V. Cortes ſays, that having made inquiries if there 
was any ſecure harbour for veſſels on the Mexican 
coaſt, Montezuma preſented him with a pajnting of 
the whole coalt, from the port of Vera Cruz, at that 
time called Chalchiuhuecan, to the river Coatzacualco. 
Another author informs us alſo, that Cortes, in a long 
and difficult voyage which he made to the bay of Hon- 
duras, made uſe of a chart preſented to him by the 


lords of Coatzacualco, in which all the places and ri- Mexico, 
vers were marked from the coaſt of Coatzacualco to 
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Huejacallan. | | 

As every thing relating to the Mexican empire was 
thus delineated in painting, the artiſts were innumera- 
ble: and had the numerous paintings been preſerved, we 
might by means. of them have had a complete hiſtory 
of Mexico ; but vaſt numbers were deſtroyed by the ſu- 
perſtitious zeal of the Spaniards. The chief ſchool of 
painting was in Tezcuco : and of the paintings made 
there oy collected ſuch a maſs, that it reſembled 
a little mountain; and to all theſe they ſet fire at once, 
to the inexpreſſible grief of the Indians, and even of 
themſelygs, when they came to know their error: for 
they were compelled afterwards to attempt to remedy 
the evil, by collecting all the paintings that could be 
found throughout the empire, and to obtain what in- 
formation they could from the mouths of the Indians. 
But though they recovered many, theſe were ſtill not 
fufficient; for, from that time forward, the poſſeſſors of 
paintings became ſo jealous, that they concealed them 
from the Spaniards with the utmoſt care; and it was in 
a manner impoſſible to make them part with a ſingle 
Piece. ” er FLO 
The cloth on which theſe paintings were done was 
made of the thread of the aloe or a kind of palm; or 
they painted on ſheeps ſkins or upon paper. This laſt 
was made of the leaves of a certain kind of aloe, ſteep- 
ed like hemp, and afterwards waſhed, ſtretched, and 
ſmoothed. They uſed alſo the bark of other trees, 
prepared with gum ; but we are ignorant of the me- 
thod they uſed in the manufacture. This paper is ſi- 
milar in thickneſs to the European paſteboard, but 
ſofter, ſmoother, and more eaſy for writing. In ge- 
neral it was made up in very long ſheets, which they 


Preſerved in rolls, or folded like bed-ſkreens. 'The 


volume of Mexican paintings preſerved in the library 
of Bologna, is a thick ſkin, ill dreſſed, compoſed of 
different pieces painted all over, and folded up in that 
manner. 'The beautiful colours which they employed 
both in their paintings and in their dyes, were obtain- 
ed from wood, leaves, and the flowers of different 
Plants, as well as from various animal ſubſtances. 
Their white was made from a kind of ſtone which 
burns into a fine plaſter; or from a mineral, which 
after being made into a paſte worked like clay, and 
formed into ſmall balls, turns white in the fire like 
Spaniſh white. Their black was got from another 
mineral, which has a diſagreeable ſmell, or from the 
ſoot of a kind of pine collected in ſmall earthen veſſels. 
They obtained hl ue and azure colours from indigo; but 
their mode of obtaining theſe was very different from 
that uſed by the moderns. They put the branches of 
the plant into hot, or rather lukewarm, water : and 
after having ſtirred them about for a ſufficient time 
with a ſtick or laddle, they paſſed the water, when 
impregnated with the dye, into certain pots or cups 
in which they let it remain until the ſolid part of the 
dye was depoſited ; after which they poured off the 
water. This ſediment was firſt dried in the ſun, and 


afterwards put between two plates before a fire until 


it grew hard. They had another plant which likewiſe 
aftorded a blue colour, but inferior to the indigo. 
Red was obtained from the ſeeds of the achiot or 

rocou, 
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Mexico, rocou, and purple from cochineal. Their yellows were 
Sit ochre, and a colour extracted from the beautiful flower 
of a plant reſembling artemiſia. With nitre theſe flow- 
ers afforded a fine orange colour; and by means of alum 
they extracted other colours. 
The Mexican painters were by no means arrived at 
much perfection in the knowledge of light and ſhade 
or of deſign; nevertheleſs, in ſome of the ancient 
paintings particularly in the. portraits of the kings 
the proportions were exactly obſerved. But this was 


though this is aſcribed by Clavigeto, not to the want of 

{ill in theſe painters, but te the haſte with which the 

16; figures were executed, and of which the Spaniards 
They did Were witneſſes, Beſides paintings however, the Mex- 
not uſe hie · jcans are ſaid to have employed n and cha- 
roglyphics racters: but this is abſolutely denied by our author; 
4 7 who tells us, that © they repreſented material things 
by their proper figures ; but in order to ſave labour, 
paper, and colours, they contented themſelves with 
repreſenting part of an object, which was ſufficient to 
make it underſtood. But as we cannot underſtand the 
writings of others till we have learned to read them, 
in like manner thoſe American authors, who ſay that 
Mexicans make uſe of characters, required to have 
been firſt inſtructed in the Mexican manner of repre- 
ſenting objects, in order to have been able to under- 
ſtand the paintings which ſerved them in place of 
writing, When they would repreſent any perſon, 
they painted a man, or a human head, and overit a 
figure expreſſing the meaning of his name, as appears 
in the figures of the Mexican kings. To expreſs a 
city or village, they painted in like manner a figure 
which ſignified the ſame thing, with its name. To 
form their-hiſtories or annals, they painted on the 
margin of the clo:h or paper the figures of the years 
in ſo many ſquares, and at the fide of each ſquare the 
event or events which happened that year; and if, on 
account of the number of years, the hiſtory of which 
they meant to relate, they could not all be contained 
in one canvas, they were continued on another. With 
reſpect to the order of repreſenting the years and e- 
vents, it was at the liberty of the hiſtorian to begin 
at which ever angle of the piece he pleaſed; but at the 
ſame time conſtantly obſerving, that if the painting 
began at the upper angle or the right-hand, he pro- 
ceeded towards the left; but if it began, as it moſt 
commonly did, at che upper angle of the left hand 
he proceeded ſtraight downwards. If he painted the 
firſt year at the lower angle of the left, he continued 
towards the right; but if he began at the lower an- 
gle ot the right, he painted ſtraight upwards; ſo that 
on the upper part of his canvas he never painted from 
left to right, nor ever on the lower part from right to 
left; never advanced upwards from the left, nor down- 
wards from the right. When this method of the 
Mexicans is underſtood, it is eaſy to diſcover at firſt 
ſight which is the beginning and which the ending 
of any hiſtorical painting. Their paintings, however, 
ought not to be conſidered as a regular full hiſtory, 
careful to but only as monuments and aids of tradition. We 
preſcrye cannot expreſs too ſtrongly the care which parents 
their irz= and maſters took to inſtruct their children and pupils 
ditions. in the hiſtory of the nation, They made them learn 
| ſpeeches and diſcourſes which they could not expreſs 
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by no means the caſe in their common paintings: 


MEX 
by the pencil; they put the events of their anceſtors Mexico. 
into verſe, and taught them to ſing them. This tra- 5 
dition diſpelled the doubts and undid the ambiguity 
which paintings alone might have occaſioned; and, by 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe monuments, perpetuated the me- 
mory of their heroes and of virtuous examples; their 
mythology, rites, laws, and cuſtoms. 169 

« Nor did that people only make uſe of tradition, Preſerved 
painting, and ſongs, to preſerve the memory of events the amor 
but alſo of teat, of different colours and differently nl e ge 
knotted. This curious method of the repreſentation e 
of things, however much uſed in Peru, does not appear 
to have been employed in fthe province of Anahuac, if 
not in the moſt early ages; for no traces of ſuch mo- 
numents are now to be found. Boturini ſays, that 
after the moſt diligent ſearch, he with difficulty found 
one in a place in 'Tlaſcula, the threads of which were 
already waſted and conſumed by time. If thoſe who 
peopled South America ever paſſed the country of A- 
nahuac, they poſſibly might have left there this art, 


which was afterwards abandoned for that of painting; 


introduced by the Toltecans or ſome other nation ſtill 

more ancient.“ | | | © mIG 
The Mexicans arrived at greater perfection in ſculp- Their 

ture, caſting of metals, and moſaic works, than in knowledge 

painting. Sculpture was likewiſe one of the arts ex- 33 | 

erciſed by the ancient Toltecans; but the Mexicans * 

had ſculptors among them when they left their native 

country of Atztlan. Several of the Toltecan ſtatues, 

however, were preſerved till the time of the conqueſt, 

particularly that of the idol Tlaloc, placed upon th. 

mountain of the ſame name, and ſome gigantic ſtatues 

in one cf their temples. Stone and wood were the 

uſual materials of their ſtatues ; the former was work- 


ed with a chiſſel made of flint; and, in ſpite of the 


unfitneſs of the inſtrument, ſuch was the phlegmatic 
nature of the people, that they ſurmounted every diffi- 
culty ariſing from the tediouſneſs of the work. In 
their ſtatues they learned to expreſs all the attitudes 
and poſtures of which the human body is capable. 
They obſerved the proportions exactly, and could when 
neceſſary execute the moſt delicate ſtrokes with the 
chifſel. They not only made entire ſtatues, but cut out 
in wood and in ſtone figures in baſſo relievo; of which 
kind are thoſe cf Montezuma II. and one of his ſons, 
recorded with praiſes by Acoſta. They alſo made 
ſtatues of clay and wood, employing for theſe a chiſſel 
of copper. 'The number of their ſtatues was in pro- 
portion to that of their idols; but ſo active were the 
Spaniſh prieſts in deſtroying theſe, that there is now 


ſcarce any veſtige of them remaining. The founda- 


tion of the firſt church in Mexico was laid with idols; 171 
on which occaſions many thouſand ſtatues of their gods Excecded 
were neceflarily broke in peices. - In caſting of metals in the art 
however, the Mexicans greatly excelled their works of caſting 
either of painting or ſculpture. © The miracles they Metal. 
produced of this kind (ſays Clavigero), would not be 
credible, if, beſides the teſtimony of thoſe who ſaw 
them, a great number of curioſities of this kind had 
not been ſent from Mexico to Europe. The works cf 
gold and filver ſent in preſents from the conqueror 
Cortes to Charles V. filled the gold{miths of Europe 
with aſtoniihment ; who, as ſeveral authors of that pe- 
riod atteſt, declared that they were altogether inimi- 
table. The Mexican founders made both of gold a | 

| 1 ſilver 
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ſilver the moſt perfect images of natural bodies. They 
made a fiſh in this manner, which had its ſcales after- 
nately one of ſilver and the other of gold; a parrot 
with a moveable head, tongue, and wings ; and an 
ape with a moveable head and feet, having a ſpindle 
in its hand in the attitude of ſpinning. They ſet 

ems in gold and filver, and made moſt curious jewel- 
ery of great value. In ſhort, theſe. ſort of works were 
ſo admirably finiſhed, that even the Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
all ſtrong with the ſame wretched thirſt for gold, va- 
lued the workmanſhip above the materials, This won- 


derful art, formerly practiſed by the Toltecas, the in- 


vention of which they aſcribed to one of their gods, 
has been entirely loſt by the debaſement of the In- 


_ dians, and the indolent negle& of the Spaniards. We 
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are doubtful if there are any remains of thoſe curious 


works; at leaſt we apprehend that it would be more 


eaſy to find them in ſome of the cabinets of 1 2 8 | 


than in all New Spain. Covetouſneſs to profit by the 
materials muſt unqueſtionably have conquered all de- 


fire to preſerve them as curioſities.” The works of the 


Mexicans in gold and filver, executed with the ham- 
mer, were much inferior to thoſe of the Europeans. 
But of all the works executed by the ancient Mexi- 


cans, thoſe of moſaic were the moſt curious as well 


as molt highly valued by themſelves. Theſe were made 
of the feathers of birds; and for procuring them they 
reared a great number of thoſe birds of fine plumage, 
with which the country abounded, not only in * 
royal palaces, but alſo in private houſes; and at cer- 


tain ſeaſons they carried off the feathers for theſe pur- 


poſes, or to ſell them at market. They valued par- 
ticularly che feathers of the humming birds, on account 
of their ſmallneſs, fineneſs, and various colours; and 


in theſe, as well as other birds of fine plumage, nature 


ſupplied them not only with all the colours produ- 
cible by art, but likewiſe with many which art cannot 
imitate. Their moſaic works, as well as indeed all 
others of the Mexicans, required infinite patience. At 
the undertaking of every work of this kind ſeveral ar- 
tiſts aſſembled ; and having agreed upon a deſign, and 
fixed their meaſures and proportions, each artiſt char- 
ged himſelf with the execution of a certain part of the 
image, and exerted himſelf ſo diligently in it, that he 
frequently ſpent'a whole day in adjuſting a feather ; 
firſt trying one and then another, viewing it ſometimes 
one way, then another, until he found one which gave 


his part that ideal perfection propoſed to be attained, 


them. 


When the part which each artiſt undertook was done, 
they aſſembled again to form the entire image from 
If any part happened to be in the leaſt de- 
ranged, it was wrought again until it was perfectly 
finiſhed. They laid hold of the feathers with ſmall 
pincers, that they might not do them the leaſt injury, 
and paſted them on the cloth with ſome glutinous 
Tmatter ; then they united all the parts upon a little 
table or a plate of copper, and flattened them ſoftly 
until they left the ſurface of the image ſo equal and 
ſmocth, that it appeared to be the work of a pencil. 
"Theſe works were prodigiouſly admired by the Spa- 
mards It is wonderful (ſays Acoſta) how it was 
poſſible with the ſeathers of birds to execute works ſo 
fine and ſo equal, that they appear the performance of 
the pencil; and what neither the pencil nor the co- 
lours in painting can effect, they have, when viewed 
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from a ſide, an appearance ſo beautiful, ſo lively; and Merten 
ſo animated, that they give delight to the ſight, Some 


Indians, who are able artiſts, copy whatever is paint- 
ed with a pencil ſo exactly with plumage, that they 
rival the belt painters of Spain.“ The laſt artiſt in 
this admirable kind of work lived lately in Pazcuaro, 


the capital of Michuacan ; but it is molt probable that 


the art either has already died or will die with him. 
A beautiful kind of: moſaic was likewiſe done with 
broken ſhells 5 and this is ſtill carried on in Gua- 
timala. There were many other artiſts who formed 
figures in imitation of the moſaic works with flowers 
and leaves upon mats, which were made uſe of at feſti- 
vals ; and theſe were eagerly ſought after by the Spa- 
niſh nobility, on account of their ſingular beauty. 
Others imitated with ſilk the figures done with fea- 
thers ; but theſe laſt were always greatly ſuperior. 
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The Mexicans were {killed in architecture even be- Ther ar. 
before they left their native country; and many edifices chitecture. 


ſtill remain which were conſtructed by them during 


their frequent journies from one place to another. 


At their firſt arrival on tlie lake, they had no other 


materials to build their houſes with but reeds and mud, 
until the ſucceſs of their commerce allowed them to 
purchaſe better materials. 


When the city came to 
its perfection, the houſes of the principal people were 


conſtructed of ſtone and lime; they conſiſted of two 


floors, having halls, large court-yards, and chambers 
fitly diſpoſed; the roofs were flat and terraced; the 
walls ſo well whitened, poliſhed, and ſhining, that they 


appeared to the Spaniards when at a diſtance to have 


been conſtructed of filver. The floor was paved with 
plaſter, perfectly level, plain, and ſmooth. Many of 
their houſes were crowded with battlemets and tur- 
rets; and their gardens had fiſh-ponds, and the walks 
of them ſymmetrically laid out. The large houſes 
had in general two entrances, the principal one to the 
ſtreet, the other to the canal: they had no wooden 
doors to their houſes, but covered the entrance with 


ſmall reeds, from whence they ſuſpended a ftring of 


cocoa ſhells, or ſome other materials which would make 


a noiſe, ſo as to awake the attention of the family when 
any perſon lifted up the reeds to enter the houſe. 
—The houſes of the poorer ſort were conſtrued of 
reeds, unburnt bricks, ſtone, or mud ; and the roots 
made of a kind of long hay which grows plentifully 
in the fields, particularly in the warm parts of the 
country, For this purpoſe they uſed alſo the leaves 
of the aloe placed in the manner of tiles, to which 
they bear ſome reſemblance both in thickneſs and 
ſhape. Out of the columns or ſupports of theſe houſes 
was generatly a tree in the 1 85 of its growth ; by 
which means, beſides the pleaſure derived from 


its foliage and ſhade, they ſaved themſelves ſome _ 


labour and expence. 'Theſe houſes had one or more 
3 according to the circumſtances of the fa- 

mily. | 
Our author is of opinion that the ancient Mexicans, 
underſtood the method of conſtructing arches or vaults, 
as appears, he fays, from ſome remains of their build- 
ings as well as from their paintings. They had like- 
wiſe cornices and other ornaments of architecture. 
They had alſo ſquare or cylindrical columns; but it 
is not known whether theſe had any capitals or not. 
They frequently adorned them with figures 5 baſo 
reiews 
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felievo; but their great ambition was to have them 
all made out of one ſtone. The foundations of the 
large houſes in the capital were laid upon beams of 
cedar driven into the ground, on account of its want 
of ſolidity; and the ſame method is ſtill practiſed by 
the Spaniards. The roofs of theſe were made of ce- 
dar, fir, cypreſs, pine, &c. In the royal palaces the 
columns were of marble or even of alabaſter, which 
the Spaniards miſtook for jaſper. In the reign of 
Ahuizotl a new kind of ſtone, named 7Zetzontl;, was 
diſcovered in the Mexican lake, which was ever af- 
terwards made uſe of for building. It is hard, light, 
and porous like a ſponge; by which means the lime 
adheres very firmly to it. It is valued likewiſe on ac- 
count of its colour, which is a blood red. Some of 
the pavements were chequered with marble and other 


valuable ſtones, | 


The moſt remarkable pieces of Mexican architec® 
ture, however were their aqueducts. There were 
two which conveyed the water to the capital from the 
diſtance of two miles. Theſe were conſtructed of 
ſtone and cement five feet high, and two paces broad 
upon a road for that purpoſe upon the lake; by 
which the water was brought to the entrance of the 
city, from whence it was ſent forth in ſmaller chan- 
nels to ſupply the different fountains. The famous 
aqueduct of Chempoallan, which was done in the 16th 
century, is worthy of being ranked among the greateſt 
in Europe. The conductor of this work was a Fran- 
ciſcan miſſionary named Temblegue; and it was ex- 
ecuted with great {kill by the Chempoalleſe. The 
water was brought from a great diſtance, and the 


country through which it muſt paſs was mountainous 


and rocky ; but every difficulty was overcome by the 
induſtry of the Mexicans. The aqueduct including 
all the turnings and windings, exceeded 30 miles in 
length. The principal difficulty conſiſted in croſſing 
three great precipices, over which they were obliged 
to conſtruct three bridges, the firſt of 47, the ſecond of 
13, and the third of 67 arches. The largeſt arch 
was 100 feet high, and 61 broad; ſo that a large veſ- 
ſel could have paſſed under it. It muſt however, be 
obſerved, that in executing this undertaking, the Mex- 
icans were undoubtedly aſſiſted by European tools, and 
the directions of European workmen ; ſo that we can- 
not with ſtri& propriety call it one of their works. 
Though the ancient Mexicans never uſed any in- 
ſtruments of iron in their works, they nevertheleſs 
executed beautiful engravings by means of tools made 
of flint ſtone. 
alabaſter, itztli, and other valuable tones. Of itztli 
they made their looking glaſſes, which were ſometimes 
ſet in gold, the ſharp pieces which were ſet in their 
ſwords, and razors to ſhave with. Theſe laſt were 
made with ſuch expedition, that an artiſt could finiſh 
upwards of an hundred in an hour. IR 
They were, as has already been obſcrved, expert 
jewellers, and underſtood the art of cutting and po- 
liſhing the ſtones, as well as cf ſetting them. The 
gems mot common in their country were the eme- 
ralds, amethyſts, cornelians, turquoiſes, and others un- 
known in Europe. Emeralds were ſo common, that 
no lord or noble wznt:d them; and none of them 
died without having cre fixed to his lip, that it might 
ſerve him, as they imagined, in the other world, in- 
Vor. XI. | p 
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ſtead of a heart. When Cortes returned the Ertt 


time to Spain, he brought with him five emeralds "Y 


valued, by the jewellers there, at 100,000 ducats. The 
firſt was in the form of a roſe ; the ſecond of an horn; 
the third of a little fiſh with eyes of gold ; the fourth 
in the form of a bell, with a fine pearl for a clapper. 
The fifth was a ſmall cup with a foot of gold, and 
four little golden chains which united in a pearl in 
the form of a button. For this alone the Genoeſe 
merchants offered 40,000 ducats, in order to ſell it 
again to the grand ſignior. Beſides theſe, he had two 
emerald vaſes valued at 300,000 ducats: but theſe 
laſt were loſt by ſhipwreck in the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Charles V. againſt Algiers. There are no ſuch 
gems wrought at preſent, nor is it even known where 


Mexies. 


the emerald mines are ſituated; though there are ſtill 


extant ſome enormous maſſes of this precious ſtone, 
particularly two in as many churches: but the prieſts 
take care to ſecure them with iron chains, leſt any 
body ſhould carry them off | 

In other more common manufactures the Mexicans 
were by no means deficient. 
Cholula was much praiſed by the Spaniards; and they 
had the art of ornamenting this kind of ware with va- 
rious colours, though ey did not underſtand the 
making of glaſs. Their carpenters wrought with in- 
ſtruments of copper; and there are ftill remains of 
their labours which difplay a tolerable ſkill. Almoſt eve- 
ry one was acquainted with the method of making cloth. 
Being deſtitute of wool, common ſilk, lint, or hemp, 
they were obliged to ſupply the deficiency by other 
materials. For wool they ſubſtituted cotton, for ſilk 
they uſed feathers, the wool of the hare or rabbit ; and 
inſtead of lint and hemp, they uſed the fibrous part of 
the leaves of the aloe. From theſe laſt they obtained a 
thread as fine as ſrom lint ; and from ſome ſpecies they 
had a coarſer ſort reſembling hemp. To obtain this 
thread they ſoaked the leaves in water, cleaned them, 
expoſed them to the ſun, and then beat them till they 
were fit to be ſpun. Sometimes they interwove witl 
their cotton the fineſt down on the belly cf the rabbits 
or hares, after having ſpun it into thread ; and of theſe 
they made moſt beautiful cloths which were particu- 
larly uſed for winter waiſtcoats for their lords. Their 
cotton manufactures were equal to any produced in 
Europe ; they wove them with different figures and 
colours, repreſenting diiferent ammals and flowers, 
Of feathers mterwoven with cotton they made mantles 
and bed-curtains, carpets, gowns, &c. Theſe were 
exceedingly beautitul; but this kind ef manufactory 


is now loſt, though there are ſtill ſome of theſe gar- 


ments in the. poſſeſſion of the principal lords, who 
wear them upon ſolemn occaſions. 

All theſe advances towards civilization, however, 
in the ancient Mexicans, were much more than c cun- 
terbalanced by the horrible barbarities they commit- 
ted in their religious ceremonies, and in which they 
exceeded every nation cn earth. Human ſacrifices 
were indeed in uſe among all che ancient heathens ; 
but ſuch prodigious maſſacres as have been already 
related at the dedication of their temples, are unheard 
cf in hiſtory, Whether they uſed theſe barbarous 
ſacrifices in their own country, or Whether the prac- 
tice began with that of the four Xochimilca priſoners, 
cf hem we have already given an account, is not 


4 R known; 
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NMexieb. known; but as they only uſed their priſoners or ſlaves 
— whom they bought in this way, it is impoſſible that 


178 


Gla liatori- lowing manner. 


during the infansy of their ſtate, the number of hu- 
man victims could have been very great. Moſt of 
thoſe unhappy creatures periſhed by having their 
breaſts opened, and their hearts pulled out; ſome 
were drowned, others ſtarved to death with hunger; 
and ſometimes they were burnt. Priſoners of high 
rank were allowed to die by what Clavigero calls the 
#ladiatorian ſacrifice, which was performed in the fol- 
| Near to the greater temple of large 


au ſacrifice, Cities, in an open ſpace of ground ſufficient to contain 


17 
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an immenſe number of people, was a round terrace 
eight feet high, upon which was placed a large round 
itone reſembling a millſtone in ſhape, but much larger 
almoſt three feet high, well poliſhed, and having figures 
cut upon it. On this ſtone, which was called 7emal- 
catl, the priſoner was placed, armed with a ſhield and 
ihort ſword, and tied by one foot. Here he was en- 
countered by a Mexican officer or ſoldier better arm- 
cd than himſelf. If the priſoner was vanquiſhed, he 
was carried, dead or alive, to the temple, where his 
heart was taken out and offered in the uſual manner; 
but if he conquered ſix combatants, he gained his life 
and liberty. An inſtance, however, is given in which 
this cuſtom was infringed; for the Huetzotzincas ha- 
ving taken the principal lord of Cholula, a man of 
tingular bravery, he overcame ſeven combatants z not 
withſtanding which he was put to death; but on this 
account the Huetzotzincas were rendered forever in- 
famous among theſe nations. | 

Hiſtorians differ concerning the number of victims 


Luman vice Who periſhed annually in theſe ſacrifices: Clavige- 
ins annu- ro inclines to think it was 20, ooo, but others 


Ally ſacri- 


Feed. 
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make it much more. Zumarraga, the firſt biſhop of 
Mexico, ſays in a letter of the 12th of June 1531, 
a2areſſed to the general chapter of his order, that in 
that capital alone there were above 20,000 victims 
annually ſacrificed. Some authors, quoted by Go- 
mara, ſay that 50,000 were annually ſacrificed in the 
various parts of the empire. Acoſta ſays, that there 
was a certain day of the year on which they ſacrificed 
rooo victims, and another on which 20,000 were 
ſacrificed, According to others they ſacrificed, on 
the mountain Tepeyacac only, 20,000 annually to 
one of their ſemale deities. On the other hand, 
Bartholomew de las Caſas reduces the number of 
human victims to 50 or at moſt to 100.“ We 
are ſtrongly of opinion (fays Clavigero), that all 


_ theſe authors have erred in the number; Las Ca- 


fas by diminution, and the reſt by exaggerating the 
truth.“ : | | 
Beſides theſe cruclties which they practiſed up- 
on cthers, the Mexicans were accultomed to treat 
themſelves with the moſt inhuman auſterities, think- 
ing that the diabolical rage ct their deities would 
be appeaſed by human blood. It makes one ſhud- 
der (ſays Clavigero), to read the auſterities which 
they practiſed upon theniſelves, either in atonement 
for their tranſgreſſions, or in preparation for their 
ſeſtivals. They mangled their fleſh as if it had been 
inſenſible, and let the r bleod run in {ſuch profuſion as 
if it had been a ſuperſiuous fluid in the bedy. The 
effuſion of blood was frequent and daily with ſome 
ef tLeir prieſts. They picrced chemſelves with the 
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ſharpeſt ſpines of the aloe, and bored ſeveral parts of \fexics: 
their bodies, particularly their ears, lips, tongue, and 


the fat of their arms and legs. 'Through the holes 
which they made with theſe ſpines they introduced 


peices of cane, the firſt of which were ſmall ; but 


every time this penitential ſuffering was renewed: a 
thicker piece was made uſe of. The bleod which 
flowed from them was carefully collected in the leaves 
of the plant aczgjatl. They fixed the bloody ſpines 
in little balls of hay, which they expoſed upon the 
battlements of the walls of the temple, to teſtify 
the penance which they did for the people. 'Thoſe 
who exerciſed ſuch ſeverities upon themſelves within 


the incloſure of the greater temple of Mexico, bathed 


in a pond that was formed there, and which, from 


being always tinged with blood, was called ezapan.” 
The dreſs of the Lic 


of the men conſiſted only of à large belt or girdle, the 
two ends of which hung down bgforz and behind ; the 


women wore a ſquare mantlę, Ab 


the two ends were tied upgff the breaſt or upon one 
ſhoulder. The Mexican gown was alſo a piece of 
{ſquare cloth, in which the women wrapped themſelves 
from the waiſt down to the middle of the leg. They 
wore alſo a ſmall under-veſt or waiſtcoat without ſleeves, 
named huepill; | 4 | 
The dreſs of the poorer ſort was made of the thread 
of the mountain palm, or of coarſe cotton; but th5ſe 
of better ſtation wore the fineſt cotton, embelliſhed 


with various colours, and figures of animals or flowers; 


or woven with feathers, or the fine hair of the rab- 
bit, Ke. The men wore two or three mantles, and 
the women three or four-veſts, and as many gowns, 
putting the longeſt undermoſt, ſo that a part of each 
of them might be ſeen. Their ſhoes were only ſoles 
of leather, or coarſe cloth of the mountain palm tied 
with ſtrings; but thoſe of the great people were adorn- 
ed with ribbands of gold and jewels. They all wore 
long hair, and thought themſelves diſhonoured by be- 
ing ſhaved, or having their hair clipped, except the 
conſecrated virgins in the temple. The women wore 
it looſe; but the men tied it up in different forms, 
and adorn:d their heads with fine feathers, both when 
they danced and went to war. With this ſimplicity, 


however, they mixed no ſmall quantity of extrava- 


gance. Beſides feathers and jewels, with which they 
uſed to adorn their heads, they wore ear- rings, pendants 
at their upper lip, as well as many at their noſes, neck- 
laces, bracelets for the hands and arms, as well as 
certain rings like collars which they wore about their 
legs. Theear-rings of the poor were ſhells, pieces of 
cryſtal, amber, &c; but the rich wore pearls, eme- 
raids, amethyſts, or other gems, ſet in gold. 

Inſtead of ſoap the Mexicans uſed a kind of fruit 
called copalxocotl ; the pulp of which is white, viſcous, 


and very bitter, makes water white, raiſes a froth, and 


will clean linen like ſoap. They uſed alſo a kind of root 
named amolli, which is not unlike the ſapenaria of the 
old continent. It is now more uſed for waſhing the 
body, eſpecially the head, than for clothes. Clavi- 
gero ſays that there is a kind of this root which dyes 
the hair of a golden colour, and that he has been wit- 
neis to this cttect on the hair of an old man. 


The principal ichabitants of Mexico, in modern Mod 


|. bitants; 
to fill "94 
the 


times, are Spamards ſent lither by the court, 


About four feet long; 
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Mexico. the poſts of government. They are obliged, like thoſe 
— in the mother. country who aſpire to any eccleſiaſtical 


civil, or military employments, to prove that there 
have been neither heretics, Jews, Mohammedans, nor 
any perſon in their family who have been called be- 
fore the inquiſition for four generations, Merchants 
who are deſirous of going to Mexico, as well as to 
other parts of America, without becoming coloniſts, 
are compelled to obſerve the fame forms. They are 


alſo obliged to ſwear that they have zoo palms of 


merchandiſe, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark, and that they will not carry their wives 
with them. On theſe abfurd conditions they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with 
the Indies. Though their charter is only to continue 
three years, and * longer for countries more re-. 
mote, it is of great importance. To them alone be- 
longs the right of ſelling, as commiſſioners, the major 
part of the cargo. If theſe laws were obſerved, the 


merchants ſtationed in the new world would be con- 


fined to diſpoſe of what they have received on their 
own acount, | 2 


The predilection which adminiſtration has for Spa- 


niards born in Europe, has reduced the Spaniſh Creoles 
to acquieſce in ſubordinate ſtations. The deſcendants 
of the companions of Cortes, and of thoſe who came 
after them, being conſtantly excluded from all places 
of honour or of truſt that were any way conſiderable 


have ſeen the gradual decay of the power that ſup- 


ported their fathers. The habit of being obliged to 
bear that unjuſt contempt with which they have been 
treated, has at laſt made them become really con- 
temptible. They have totally loſt, in the vices which 
originate ſrom indolence, from the heat of the climate, 
and from a ſuperfluous enjoyment of all things, that 
firmneſs and that ſort of pride which have ever cha- 
racteriſed their nation. A barbarous luxury, ſhame- 


ful pleaſures, and romantic intrigues, have enervated 


all the vigour oſ their minds, and ſuperſtition hath 
completed the ruin of their virtues. Blindly devoted 
to prieſts too ignorant to enlighten them by their in- 
ſtructions, too depraved to edify them by their ex- 
ample, and too mercenary to attend to both theſe du- 
ties of their function, they have no attachment to any 
part of their religion but that which enteebles the 
mind, and have neglected what might have contributed 
to rectify their morals. | 
The Meſtees, who conſtitute the third order of 
citizens, are held in ſtill greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order to repleniſh 
2 part of that dreadful vacancy which the avarice and 
cruelty of the conquerors had occaſioned, and to re- 
gain the confidenc2 of thoſe who had eſcaped their 
ury, encouraged as much as poſlible the marriage of 
Spaniards with Indian women. Theſe alliances, which 
became pretty common throughout all America, were 
particularly frequent in Mexico, where the women 
had more underſtanding and were more agreeable than 
in other places. The Creoles transferred to this mix- 
ed progeny the contemptuous ſlight they received 
from the Eurcpeans. Their condition, equivocal at 


firſt, in proceſs ef time was fixed between the Whites 


and the blacks. 
Theſe blacks are not very numerous in Mexico. 
As the natives are me re intelligent, more robuſt, and 
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ſters of their pleaſures, take advantage of the hi 
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more induſtrions, than thoſe of the other colonic:, 
they have hardly introduced any Africans except ſach 
as were required either to indulge the caprice, or per- 
form the domeltic ſervice, of rich people. The: 
{laves, who are much beloved by their matters, on 
whom they abſolutely depend, who purchaſed them a- 
an extravagant price, and who make them the mini- 
gl 
favour they enjoy, to oppreſs the Mexicans. They 
aſſume over theſe men, who are called fee, an aſcen- 
dant which keeps up an implacable hatred between 
the two nations. The law has ſtudied to encourag?: 
this averſion, by taking effectual meaſures to preven: 
all connection between them. Negroes are prohibited 
from having any amorous correſpondence with the 
Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated ; the 
women, of being ſeverely puniſhed. On all theſe ac- 
counts, the Africans, who in other ſettlements are 
enemies to Europeans, are in the Spanith Indies their 
warm friends. | 

Authority has no need of this ſupport, at leaſt in 
Mexico, where population is no longer what it was 
formerly. The firſt hiſtorians, and thoſe who copied 


them, have recorded, that the Spaniards found there 


1o, oo, ooo of ſouls. This is ſuppoſed to have been 
the exaggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the 
magnificence of their triumph; and it was adopted, 
without examination, with ſo much the more readi- 
neſs, as it rendered them the more odious. We need 
only trace with attention the progreſs of thoſe ruffians 
who at firſt deſolated theſe fine countries, in order to 
be convinced that they had not ſucceeded in multi- 
plying men at Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by 
depopulating the centre of the empire ; and that the 
provinces which are remote from the capital, differed 
in nothing from the other deierts of South and 
North-America. It is making a great concellion, to 


Merzico. 


allow that the population of Mexico has only been 


exaggerated one-half : for it does not now much ex- 
ceed 2,000,000. „„ ue 

It is generally believed, that the firſt conquerors 
maſſacred the Indians out of wantonneſs, and that 
even the prieſts incited them to theſe acts of ferocity. 
Undoubtedly theſe inhuman ſoldiers frequently thed 
blood without even an apparent motive; and certainly 
their fanatic miſſionaries did not oppoſe theſe barba- 


1; 
Mexicans 
cruelly 
treated by 
the Spa- 
niard-, 


rities as they ought to have done. This was not, 


however the real cauſe, the principal ſource of the 
de population of Mexico; it was the work of a flow 
tyranny, and of that avarice which exacted from it; 
wretched inhabitants more rigorous toil than was com- 
patible with their conſtitution and the climate. 
This oppreſſion was coeval with the conqueſt of 
the country. All the lands were divided between the 
crown, the companions of Cortes, and the grandees 
or miniſters who were moſt in favour at the court cf 
Spain. The Mexicans, appointed to the royal do- 
mains, were deſtined to public labours, which orig:- 
rally were conſiderable. The lot of thoſe who were 
employed on the eſtates of individuals was ſtill more 
wretched, All groaned under a dreadful yoke: they 
were ill fed; they had no wages given them; and ſer- 
yices were required of them, under which the moſt ro- 
buſt men would have ſunk. Their misfortunes ex- 
cited the compaſſton ct Bartholomew de las Caſas. 
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Mexico, This man, ſo famous in the annals of the new which in general extended eight or ten leagues ; to Mexico, 
—— world, had accompanied his father in the firſt voyage the collecting the tribute of thoſe Indians who la- 
made by Columbus. The mildneſs and ſimplicity of boured on their own account, that of the others being 
the Indians affected him ſo ſtrongly, that he made ſtopt by the maſters whom they ſerved ; and to the 
himſelf an eceleſiaſtic, in order to devote his labours preventing their flight by keeping them always under 
to their converſion. But this ſoon became the leaſt their inſpection, and the not ſuffering them to contract 
of his attention. As he was more a man than a any engagement without their conſent. As a reward 
priel, he felt more for the cruelties exerciſed againſt of their ſervices, theſe magiſtrates obtained from go- 
them than for their faperſtitions. He was continually vernment a property. They were permitted to take 
hurrying from one hemiſphere to the other, in order out of the eommon ſtock 2; d. annually for every In- 
to comfort the people for whom he had conceived an dian under their juriſdiction. At laſt they were em- 
attachment, or to ſoften their tyrants. 'This con- powered to get their fields cultivated by ſuch young 
duct which made him be idolized by the one and men as were not yet ſubje& to the poll tax; and to 
dreaded by the other, had not the ſucceſs he expected. employ girls, till the time of their marriage, in 
The hope of ſtriking awe, by a character revered ſuch occupations as were adapted to their ſex, with- 
among the Spaniards, determined him to accept the out allowing them any ſalary except their mainte- 
biſhopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he was con- , nance, | | | 
vinced that this dignity was an inſufficient barrier Theſe inſtitutions, which totally changed the con- 
againſt that avarice and cruelty which he endeavoured dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the Spa- 
to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this niards to a degree not to be conceived. Their pride 
courageous, firm, diſintereſted man, accuſed his coun- would not ſuffer them to confider the Americans as 
try before the tribunal of the whole univerſe. In his free men; nor would their avarice permit them to 
account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, pay for labour which hitherto had coft them nothing. 
he accuſes them of having deſtroyed 15,000,000 of They employed: themſelves ſucceſſively, or in combi- 
Indians, They ventured to find fault with the acri- nation, craft, remonſtrances, and violence, to effect 
mony of his ſtyle; but no one convicted him of the ſubverſion of an arrangement which ſo ſtrongly 
exaggeration. His writings, which indieate the ami- contradicted their warmeſt paſſions ; but their efforts 
able turn of his diſpoſition, and the ſublimity of his were ineffectual. Las Caſas had raiſed up for his 
ſentiments, have ſtamped a diſgrace upon his barba- beloved Indians protectors who ſeconded his defign 
Tous countrymen, which time hath not, and never will with zeal and warmth. . The Mexicans themſelves, 
TP efface, ©: | 8 finding a ſupport, impeached their oppreſſors before 
In conſe- The court of Madrid, awakened by the repreſenta - the tribunals; and even the tribunals that were either 
quence of tions of the virtuous Las Caſas, and by the indigna- weak or in the intereſt of the court. They carried 
which their tion of the whole world, became ſenſible at laſt, that their reſolution fo far, as even unanimouſly to refuſe 
ber ere, the tyranny it permitted was repugnant to religion, to work for thoſe who had treated any of their coun- 
ſomewhat to humanity, and to policy, and reſolved to break the trymen with injuſtice. This mutual agreement, more 
caſicr, chains of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only than any other circumſtance, gave ſolidity to the re- 
| conſtrained by the ſole condition, that they ſhould gulations which had been decreed. The other, pre- 
not quit the territory where they were ſettled. This ſeribed by the laws was, 2383 eſtabliſhed. There 
precaution owed its origin to the fear that was enter- was no longer any regular ſyſtem of oppreſſion; but 
tained of their going to join the wandering ſavages to merely ſeveral of thoſe particular vexations which a 
the north and ſouth of the empire. . vanquiſhed people, who have loſt their government, 
Wich their liberty their lands ought alſo to have can hardly avoid from thoſe who have ſubdued it. 
been reſtored to chem; but this was not done. This Theſe clandeſtine acts of injuſtice did not prevent 
injuſtice compelled them to work ſolely for their op- the Mexicans from recovering, from time to time, 
prefſcrs. It was only decreed, that the Spaniards, in certain detached portions of that immenſe territory of 
whoſe ſervice they laboured, ſhould ſtipulate to keep Which their fathers had been deſpoiled. They pur- 
them well, and pay them to the amount of 5 J. 5 s. chaſed them of the royal domain, or of the great pro- 
ſterling a year. | 1 5 Pprietors, It was not their labour which enabled them 
From theſe profits tne tribute impoſed by govern- to make theſe acquiſitions; for this they were indebt- 
ment was ſubtracted, together with 4 8. 44d. for an ed. to the happineſs of having diſcovered ſome of them 
inſtitution which it is aſtoniſhing the conquerors mines, others treaſures, which had been concealed at 
ſhould have thought of eſtabliſhing. This was a the time of the conqueſt. The greateſt number de- 
fund ſet apart in each community, and appropriated rived their reſources from the prieſts and monks, to 
to the relief of ſuch Indians as were decayed or in- whom they owed their exiſtence. | 
diſpoſed, and to their ſupport under private or public Even thoſe who- experienced a fortune leſs propi- 
calamities. 5 tious, procured for themſelves, by the ſole profits of 
The diſtribution of this fund was committed to their pay, more conveniences than they had enjoyed 
their caciques. Theſe were not the deſcendants. of before they underwent a foreign yoke. We ſhould: 
thoſe whom they found in the country at the time of be very much deceived. if we ſhould judge of the an- 
the conqueſt. The Spaniards choſe them from among cient proſperity of the inhabitants. of Mexico by what 
thoſe Indians who appeared the moſt attached to their has been ſaid. of its emperor, its- court, its capital, 
intereſts ; and were under no apprehenſion at making and the governors of its provinces. Deſpotiſm had. 
theſe dignities hereditary, Their authority was li- there produced thoſe Fa effects which it produces 
mited to the ſupporting the police in their diſtrid, every where. The whole ſtate. was ſacrificed to tho 
| | | CAPTICES,, 
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of conſiderable exportation. 


of perſons. 8 Rye 
The government drew conſiderable advantages from 
the mines which it cauſed to be worked, and ſtill 
reater from thoſe which were in the hands of indi- 
viduals. The ſalt-works greatly added to its revenue. 
Thoſe who followed agriculture, at the time of har- 
veſt paid in a kind of a third of all the produce of the 
lands, whether they belonged to them as their own 
property, or whether they were only the farmers of 
them. Men who lived by the chace, fiſhermen, pot- 
ters, and all mechanics, paid the ſame proportion 
of their induſtry every month. Even the poor were 
taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la- 
bour or their alms might put them in a condition to 


Pap. s 


The Mexicans are now leſs unhappy. Our fruits, 
our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food, 
more wholeſome, agreeable, and abundant. Their 
houſes are better built, beiter diſpoſed, and better 
furniſhed. Shoes, drawers, ſhirts, a garment of wool 
or cotton, a ruff, and a hat, conſtitute their dreſs. 
The dignity which it has been agreed to annex to 
theſe enjoyments has made them better economilts 
and more laborious. This caſe, however, is far from 


being univerſal ; it is even very uncommon in the vi- 


cinity of the mines, towns, and great roads, where 
tyranny ſeldom ſleeps : but we often find it with ſa- 
tisfaction in remote parts, where the Spaniards are not 
numerous, and where they have in ſome meaſure be- 
come Mexicans. | 

The employments of this people. are very various. 
The moſt intelligent, and thoſe who are in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, devote themſelves to the moſt neceſſary 
and moſt uſcful manufactures,” which are diſperſed 
through the whole empire. The moſt beautiful ma- 
nufactures, are eſtabliſhed among the people of Tlaſ- 
cala. Their old capital, and the new one, which is 
called Angelos, are the centre of this mduſtry. Here 
they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes 
that have an agreeable appearance, certain ſlight ſilks, 
good hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, glafles, and a 
great deal of hard-ware. | 

The care of flocks affords a maintenance to ſome 
Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called to 
more diſtinguiſhed employments. America, at the 
time it was diſcovered, had neither hogs, ſheep, oxen, 
horſes, nor even any domeſtic animal. Columbus 
carried ſome of theſe uſeful animals to St Domingo, 
from whence they were generally diſperſed, and at 
Mexico wote than in any other place. Theſe have 
multiplied prodigiouſly. They count their horned 
cattle by thouſands, whoſe ſkins are become an object 
The horſes are degene- 


rated, but the quality is compenſated by the number. 


Hog's lard is here ſubſtituted for butter. Sheep's wool 
is dry, coarſe, and bad, as it is every where between the 
tropics. | | 
The vine and olive-tree have experienced the fame 
degeneracy, The cultivation of them was at firſt pro- 
hibited, with a view of leaving a free market for the 
commodities of the mother country. In 1706, per- 
miſſion was given to the Jeſuits, and a little afterwards 


% the marquis Del Valle, a deſcendant from Cortes, 
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to cultivate them. 
ſucceſsful. The trials, indeed, that have been made, 
have not been abandoned; but no perſon has ſolicited 
the liberty of following an example which did not 
promiſe any great 3 Other cultures have 
been more ſucceſsful. Cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cocoa, to- 
bacco, and European corn, have all thriven in ſome 
degree, The Spaniards are encouraged to proſecute 
the labours which theſe cultures require, from the 
happy circumſtance of their having diſcovered iron 
mines, which were entirely unknown to the Mexicans, 
as well as ſome mines of a kind of copper that is hard 
enough to ſerve for implements of huſbandry. All 
theſe articles, however, for want of men and indu- 
ſtry, are merely conſumed within the country.— 
There is only the vanilla, indigo, and cochineal, 
which make part of the trade of Mexico with other 
nations. | | bY 

- New-Mexico, ſo called becauſe of its being diſco- 
vered later than Old-Mexico, a country of America, 
is bounded on the north by high mountains, beyon& 
which is a country altogether unknown; by Louiſianæ 
on the eaſt ; by New Spain on the ſouth ; and on the 
welt by the gulph of California, and the Rio Colorado ; 
extending it is ſaid, above 100 miles from eaſt to 
weit, and about goo from ſouth to north; but the 
twentieth part of the country within theſe limits is nei- 
ther cultivated nor inhabited either by Spaniards or 
Indians. As it lies in the midſt. of the temperate 
zone, the climate, in general, is very pleaſant; the 


ſummers, though very warm, are neither ſultry nor 


unwholeſome ; and the winters, though pretty iharp, 
are far from being inſupportable, and, for the moit 
part, clear and healthy. | 

The greateſt encomiums are laviſhed on the fertility 
of the ſoil, the richneſs of the mines, and the variety 
of valuable commodities produced in this country. It 
is ſaid to be beautifully diverſified with fields, meadows 
riſing grounds, and rivers ; abounding with fruit and 
timber trees, turquoiſes, emeralds, and other precious 
ſtones, mines of gold and ſilver, a great variety of wild 
and tame cattle, fiſh and fowls. Upon the whole, 
we may ſafely affirm, that New-Mexico is among the 
pleaſanteſt, richeſt, and moſt plentiful countries in 
America, or any cther part of the world. There are 
few great or navigable rivers in it; the moſt conſider- 
able are, the Rio Solado and Rio del Norte, which, 
with ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, fall into che gulph of 
Mexico. On the coaſt of the gulph are divers bays, 
ports, and creeks, which might be eaſily converted into 
excellent harbours if the Spaniards were poſſeſſed of 
any portion of that commercial ſpirit which animates 
the other maritime nations of Europe. | 

The Spaniſh writers tell us, that New-Mexico is in- 
habited by a great variety of Indian nations or tribes, 
totally unconnected with each other; but the princi- 
pal are the Apaches, a brave, warlike, reſolute people 
tond of liberty, and the inveterate en2mies of tyraany 
and oppreſſion. About the cloſe of the laſt century 
thinking themſelves aggrieved by the Spanith govern- 
ment, they made a general inſurrection, and did a 
great deal of miſchief ; but were at laſt obliged to 
tabmit, and have ſince been curbed by. ſtronger garri- 
ſons. Moſt of the natives are now Chriſtians. When 


We 


The attempts have not proved Mexico. 
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Meyer the Spaniards firſt entered this country, they found 
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Mezcray, 
—— — 


the natives well clothed, their lands cultivated, their 
villages neat, and their houſes built with ſtone. Their 
flocks alſo were numerous, and they lived more com- 
fortably than moſt of the other ſavages of America. 
As to religion, they were idolaters, and worſhipped the 
ſun and moon; but whether they offered human ſacri- 
fices, we are not ſufficiently informed. 

As to the number of the provinces of this country, 
we can advance nothing certain : ſome writers making 


them only five, others 10, 15, 20, and 25 but ad- 


ding no deſcription, either of them or the towns con- 
tained in them, excepting the capital, Santa Fe, which 
we are told ſtands near the fource of the Rio del 
Norte, in 369 of north latitude, and about 130 
leagues from the gulph; that it is a well-built, hand- 
ſome, rich town; and the ſeat of the bithop, ſuffragan 
of Mexico, as well as the governor of the province, 
who is ſubordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, or New- 
Spain. | | | | | 
"MEYER (Felix), an eminent landſcape painter 


was born at Winterthur in 1653, and received his 
_ earlieſt inſtruction from a painter at Nuremburg : but 


he was afterwards a diſciple of Ermels, a good land- 


ſcape painter, whoſe manner he entirely tolowed.— 
In ſearch of ſtill greater improvement, however, he 


travelled to Italy : but the climate not agreeing with 


his conſtitution, he retired to Switzerland; where, 
as he was indefatigable in ſurveying all the beauty, 
the wildneſs, and magnificence of nature m thoſe 
romantic ſcenes, he made a multitude of noble de- 
ſigns, which procured him very high reputation. As 
he was not expert at painting figures, thoſe which he 


inſerted in his own pictures being very indifferent, 


ſuch of his landſcapes as were ſupplied with figures by 
Roos or Rugendas, are accounted molt eſtimable. He 
died in 1713. 


MEYSENS (John) a painter of conſiderable emi- 


nence, was born at Bruſſels in 1612; and at firſt was 


taught the principles of painting by Anthony van 
Opttal, but afterwards he became a diſciple of Nicho- 
las vander Horſt, When he commenced painter, he 
undertook both hiſtory. and portrait: but the latter 
ſeems to have been his principal employment ; and his 


reputation for that ſtyle of paintizz became very 


2 . 
great throughout the Low Countries. His remarkable 


excellence conſiſted in his producing a very ſtriking 
reſemblance, in his finiſhing his pictures with a great 


deal of care, and in giving them a lively and good 


expreſſion. | 

MEZERAY (Francis Eudicede), aneminent French 
kiltorian, the fon of Iſaac Eudes a turgeon, was born 
at Rye, in Lower Normandy, in 1610; and took the 
ſurname of Mez:ray, from a Hamlet near Rye. Ha- 
ving performed his ſtudies at Caen, he diſcovered a 
ſtrong inclination to poetry; but going to Paris, he, 
by the advice of one of his friends, applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of politics and hiſtory, and procured the 
place of commitlary at war, which he held for two 
campaigns, He then ſhut himſelf up in the college 
ct St Barbe, in the midſt of books and manuſcripts ; 
and, in 1643, publithed the firſt volume of the Hiſtory 
of France, in folio; and ſome years after, the other two 
volumes. Mezeray in that work ſurpaſſed all who had 
written the hiſtory of France before him, and was re- 
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ſiege in 1521. 
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warded by the king with a penſion: of 4000 livres. In 


1668, he publiſhed an abridgement of his Hiſtory ot 


France, in three volumes 4to, which was well received 
by the public : but as he inſerted in that work the origin 
of moſt of the taxes with very free reflections, Mr Col- 
bert complained of it, when Mezeray promiſed to cor - 
rect what he had done in a ſeccnd edition; but thoſe 
corrections being only palliations, the miniſter . cauſed 
half of his penſion to be ſuppreſſed. Mezeray com- 
plained of this in very ſevere terms; when he obtained 
no other anſwer than the ſuppreſſion of the other half. 
Vexed at this treatment, he reſolved to write on ſub- 
jets that could not expoſe him to ſuch diſappoint- 
ments ; and compoſed his treatiſe on the origin of the 
French, which did him much honour. He was elec- 
ted perpetual ſecretary to the French academy; and 
died in 1683. He is faid to have been a man extreme- 
ly negligent in his perſon; and ſo careleſs in dreſs, 
that he might have paſſed for a beggar rather than 
for what he was. He was actually ſeized one mornin 

by the archers des pautres, or pariſh- officers; which 
miſtake was ſo far from provoking him, that he was 
highly diverted with it, and told them, that “ he was 
not able to walk on foot, but that as ſoon as a new 
wheel was put to his chariot, he would attend them 
wherever they thought proper.” He uſed to ſtudy 
and write by 5 eyen at noon- day in ſum- 
mer; and, as if there had been no ſun in the world, 
always waited upon his company to the door with a 
candle in his hand. With regard to religion, he affec- 
ted Pyrrhoniſm; which however was not, it ſeems, ſo 
much in his heart as in his mouth. This appeared 
from his laſt ſickneſs; for having ſent for thoſe friends 
who had been the moſt uſual witneſſes cf his licenticus 
talk about religion, he made a ſort of recantation, 
which he concluded with deſiring them © to forget 
what he might formerly have ſaid upon the ſubject of 
religion, and to remember, that Mezeray dying was 
a hetter believer than Mezeray in health.” Beſides 
his hiſtory, he alſo wrote, 1. A continuation of the 
hiſtory of the Turks. 2. A French tranſlation cf 
John de Sariſbury's Latin treatiſe on the vanities of the 
court. 3. There are attributed to him ſeveral ſa tres 
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againſt the government ; and in particular, thoſe that 


bear the name of Sandricourt. 1 
MEZIERS, a ſtrong town of France in Cham- 
pagne, with a citadel. It was beſieged with a power- 
ful army by Charles V. who was obliged to raiſe the 
It is ſeated on the river Meaſe, partly 
upon a hill, and partly in a valley, in E. Long. 3. 48. 
N. Lat. 49. 46. 1 | 7 4 
MEZIRIAC (Claude Gaſpar Backet Sieur de), 
one of the moſt ingenious men of the 17th century, 
was born at Breſſe, of an ancient and noble family. 


He was a good poet in French, Italian, and Latin; an | 


excellent grammarian, a great Greek ſcholar, and an 
admirable critic. He was well verſed in the controver- 
ſies, both in philoſophy and religion; and was deeply 
{killed in algebra and geometry, of which laſt he gave 
proof by publiſhing the ſix books of Diophantes, en- 
riched with a very able Commentary and Notes. In 
his youth he ſpent a conſiderable time at Paris and at 


Rome; at which laſt place he wrote a ſmall collection 


of Italian poems, in cempetition with Vaugelas, who 
was there at the fame time ; among. which there are 
imitations 
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He alfo tranſla- 


ted with very curious Commentaries of his own. While 
he was at Paris, they talked of making him preceptor 
of Louis XIII.: upon which he left the court in great 
haſte, and afterwards declared that he had never felt ſo 
much pain upon any occaſion of his life; for he ſeemed 
to have already upon his ſhoulders the important weight 
of thewhole kingdom. ' He undertook the tranſlation 
of all Plutarch's works, with notes; which he had 
brought nearly to a concluſion, when he died at Bourg, 
in Breſſe, anno 1638, at 45 years of age. He left 
behind him ſeveral finiſhed works, that were not 
inted. f | , 
MEZUZOTH, in the Jzwiſh cuſtoms, certain 
pieces of parchment which the Jews fix to the door- 
poſts of their houſes, taking that literally which Mo- 
ſes commands them, ſaying, * Thou ſhalt never for- 
get the laws of thy God, but thou ſhalt write them 
upon the poſts of thy houſe, and on thy gates.” 


This expreſſion means nothing elſe, but that thou 


ſhalt: always remember them, whether thou comeſt 
into thy houſe or goeſt out. But the Hebrew doc- 
tors imagined, that the lawgiver meant ſomething 


more than this. They pretended, that to avoid ma- 


king themſelves ridiculous, by writing the command- 
ments of God without their doors, or rather to avoid 
expoſing themſelves to the profanation of the wick- 
ed, they ought at leaſt to write them on a parchment, 
and to incloſe it in ſomething. Therefore they wrote 


theſe words upon a ſquare piece of parchment prepa- 


red on purpoſe, with a particular ink, and a ſquare 
kind of character. Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. © Hear, 
O ILrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, &c.”— 
Then they left a little ſpace, and afterwards went on, 
Deut. xi. 13. And it ſhall come to paſs, if thou 
ſhalt hearken diligently to my commandments, &c.“ 
as far as, Thou ſhalt write them upon the door- 
poſts of thy houſe, 8c.” After this they rolled up 
the parchment, and put it into a caſe of reeds or other 
matter ; they wrote on the end of the caſe the word 
Shadai, which is one of the names of God; and they 
put it at the doors of their houſes, chambers, and all 
places moſt frequented ; they fixed it to the knockers 
of the door, on the right fide : and as often as they 
entered in or went out they touched it in this place, 
with the end of their finger, which they afterwards 
 kiffed out of devotion. The Hebrew word mezuza 
properly ſignifies the door-poſts of a houſe ; but it 
is alſo given to this roll of parchment now men- 
| tioned. | | 

MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of repreſent- 
ing figures on copper, ſo as to form prints in imitation 
of painting in Indian ink. See ExGRAviING. 

The invention of this art has been uſually attribu- 
ted to prince Rupert. Rut Baron Heinikin, a very 
judicious and accurate writer upon the ſubject of en- 
graving, aſſerts, with great appearance of truch, that 
it was a lieutenant-colonel de Siegan, an officer in the 
ſervice of the landgrave of Heſſe, who firit engraved 
in this manner; and that the print which he produ- 
ced was a portrait of the princeſs Amelia Elizabeth 
of Heſſe, engraved in the year 1643. Prince Rupert 
learned the ſecret from this gentleman, and brought 
els. 4 
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Merusoth. imitations of the moſt beautiful ſimilies contained in 
Mezzo» the eight firſt books of the Æneid. 

tinto. ted Ovid's Epiſtles; a great part of which he illuſtra- 
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it into 25, N when he came over the ſecond time 


with Charles II. Prince Rupert's print of An Exe- 


cutioner holding a Sword in one Hand and a Head 
in the other, a half length, from Spagnoletto, is da- 
ted 1658. This art has never been cultivated wich 
ſucceſs in any country but England. 

The prince laid his grounds on the plate with a 
channelled roller ; but one Sherwin, about the ſame 
time, laid his grounds with a half-round file, which 


Mezzo 
tin o. 


— — 


was preſſed down with a heavy piece of lead. Botlil 


theſe grounding tools have been laid aſide for many 
years; and a hand- tool, reſembling a ſhoemaker's cut- 
tmg-board-knite, with a fine crenelling on the edge, 
was introduced by one Edial, a ſmith by trade, who 
afterwards became a mezzotinto painter. 2 
It is very different from the common way of en- 
graving. To perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch, 
the ſurface of the plate all over with a knife, or in- 
ſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one way, chen 
the other, acroſs, &c. till the ſurface of the plate be 
thus entirely furrowed with lines or furrows, cloſ: 


and as it were contiguous to each other; ſo that, if 


an impreſſion was then taken from it, it would be one 
uniform blot or ſmut. This done, the deſign is 
drawn or marked on the ſame face ; after which, they 
proceed with burnithers, ſcrapers, &c. to expunge and 
take out the dents or furrows, in ail the parts where 
the lights of the piece are to be ; and that more cr 
leſs as the lights are to be ſtronger or fainter ; leaving 
thoſe parts black which are to repreſent the ſhadows 
or deepenings of the draught. 

As it is much eaſier to ſcrape or burniſh away 
parts of a dark ground correſponding with the outiine 
of any defign ſketched upon it, than to form ſhades 
upon a light ground by an infinite number of hatches, 
ſtrokes, and points, which muſt all terminate with ex- 
actneſs on the outline, as well as ditfer in their force 
and manner; the method of ſcraping, as it is called, 
in mezzotinto, conſequently becomes much more 
eaſy and expeditious than any other method of 
engraving. The inſtruments uſed in this kind of en- 
graving are cradles, ſcrapers, and burniſhers. 

In this engraving, the plate muſt be prepared and 
poliſhed in the ſame manner as for other engraving; 
and afterwards divided equally by lines parallel to 
each other, and traced out with very ſoit chalk. — 
The diſtance of theſe lines ſhould be about one-third 
of the length of the ſace of the cradle which is to 
be uſed, and theſe lines ſhould be marked with capi- 
tal letters, or ſtrokes of the chalk. The cradle is 
then to be placed exactly betwis: the two firſt lines, 
and paſſed forwards in the ſame direction; being kept 
as ſteady as poſſible, and preſſed upon with a mode- 
rate force. The ſame operation muſt be repeated 
with reſpect to all the other lines; till the inſtrument 
has thus paſſed over the whole ſurface of the plate.— 
Other lines muſt be then drawn from the extremities 
of the other two ſides, in the ſame manner; which, 
interſecting the firſt at right angles, will with them 
form ſquares; and the ſame operation muſt be re- 
peated with the cradle as in the caſe of the firſt. 
New lines muſt then be drawn diagonally, and the 
cradle paſſed betwixt them as belore; and when the 
firſt diagonal operation is performed, the lines mult 
be croſſed at right angles as the form:r, and the 

cradles 
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Mezzo- cradles paſſed betwixt them in the ſame manner. — duced, | The requiſites, therefore, to the execution of Mey, 
tinto. 


| 1 
ene The plate having undergone the action of the cradle, any deſign in this method of printing are as follow: tint. 


according to the diſpoſition of the firſt order of lines, 
a ſecond ſet muſt be formed, having the ſame diſtances 
from each other as the firſt. But they muſt be fo 
placed as to divide thoſe already made into ſpaces 
cne-third leſs than their whole extent; i. e. every one 
after the firſt on each fide will take in one-third of that 


before it, e. g. beginning at A, of which the firſt third 


muſt be left out; a third of B will conſequently be 
taken in, and fo of the ret. Theſe lines of the ſecond 
order muſt be marked with ſmall letters, or leſſer ſtrokes 
to diſtinguiſh them from the firſt : and the ſame treat- 
ment of the plate muſt be purſued with reſpect to them 
as was practiſed for the others. When this ſecond 
operation is finiſhed, a third order of lines muſt be 
made; the firſt of which, e.g. in A, muſt omit two- 
thirds of it, and conſequently take in two-thirds of 
B, &c. By theſe means, the original ſpaces will be 
exactly divided into equal thirds; and the cradle muſt 
be again employed betwixt theſe lines as before. 
When the whole of this operation is finiſhed, it is 
called one turn; but in order to produce a very dark 
and uniform ground, the plate. muſt undergo the re- 


petition of all theſe ſeveral operations for above 


twenty times; beginning to paſs the cradle again be- 
twixt the firſt lines, and proceeding in the ſame man- 


ner through all the reſt. When the plate is prepared 


with a proper ground, the ſketch mult be chalked on 
it, by rubbing the paper on the backſide with chalk. 
It is alſo proper to overtrace it afterwards with black 
lead or Indian ink. The ſcraping is then performed, 
by pairing or cutting away the grain of the ground 
in various degrees; ſo that none of it is left in the 
original ſtate except in the touches of the ſtrongeſt 
ſhade. The general manner of proceeding is the ſame 
as drawing with white upon black paper. The maſ- 
ſes of light are firſt begun with; and thoſe parts 
which go off into light in their upper part, but are 
brown below: the reflections are then entered upon; 


after which the plate is blackened with a printer's 


blacking-ball made of felt in order to diſcover the ef- 
fect; and then the work is proceeded with; obſerving 
always to begin every part in the places where the 
ſtrongeſt lights are to be. 

The art of ſcrapiug mezzotintoes has been applied 
to the printing with a variety of colours, in order to 
produce the reſemblance of paintings. The inventor 
of the method of doing this was }. & Le Blon, a na- 
tive of Frankſort, and pupil of Carlo Maratta, between 


the years 1720 and 1730. It was eſtabliſhed by the 


inventor on this principle, that there are three primi- 
tive colours, of which all the reſt may be compoſed 
by mixing them in various proportions ; that any two 
cf theſe colours being mixed together, preſerve their 
original power, and only produce a third colour ſuch 
as their compound mult neceſſarily give; but if tranſ- 


parent colours be mixed, andthree primitive kinds com- 


pounded together, they deſtroy each other, and produce 


black, or a tendency to it, in proportion to the equa- 


lity or inequality cf the mixture; and that if, there- 
fore, theſe three colours be laid, either ſeparately or 
upon each other, by three plates, engraved correſpon- 
dently on theſe principles to the colouring of the de- 


Nign the whole variety of teints neceſſary may be pro- 


1. To ſettle a plan of the colouring to be imitated ; 
ſhowing where the preſence of each of the three 
ſimple colours is neceſſary, either in its pure ſtate or 
combined with ſome other to produce the effect re- 
quired; and to reduce this plan to a painted ſketch of 
each, in which not only me proper outlines, but the 
degree of ftrength ſhould be expreſſed. 2. To en- 
grave three plates according to this plan, which may 
print each of the colours exactly in the places where, 


and proportion. in which, they are wanted. 3. To 


find three tranſparent ſubſtances proper for printing 
with theſe three primitive colours. The manner in 
which Mr Le Blon prepared the plates was as fol- 


lows : The three plates of copper were firſt well fitted 


with reſpect to ſize and figure to each other, and 
grounded in the ſame manner as thoſe deſigned for 
mezzotinto prints; and the exact place and boundary 
of each of the three primitive colours, conformably 
to the deſign, were ſketched out on three papers, 
anſwering in dimenſions to the plate. 'Theſe ſketches 
were then chalked on the plates; and all the parts of 
each plate that were not to convey the colour to which 
it was appropriated to the print, were entirely ſcrap- 
ed away, as in forming the light of mezzotinto prints. 
The parts that were to convey the colours were then 
worked upon; and where the moſt light or diluted 
teints of the colour were to be, the grain in thc 
PI was proportionally taken off; but where the 
all colour was required, it was left entire. In this 
regard was had, not only to the effects of the colour 
in its ſimple ſtate, but to its combined operation, ei- 
ther in producing orange - colour, green, or purple, by 
its admixture with one alone; and likewiſe to its 
forming brown, grey, and ſhades of different degrees, 
by its co-operation with both the others. But though 
the greateſt part of the engraving was performed in 


the mezzotinto manner, yet the graver was employed 


occaſionally for ſtrengthening the ſhades, and for cor- 


recting the outline where it required great accuracy 


and ſteadineſs. It was found neceſſary ſometimes to 
have two ſeparate plates for printing the ſame colour, 
in order to produce a ſtronger effect: but the ſecond 
plate, which was uſed to print upon the firſt, was in- 
tended only to glaze and ſoften the colours in parti- 
cular parts that might require it. With reſpect to 
the black and brown teints, which could not be ſo 


conveniently produced in a due degree by the mix- 
ture of the colours, umber and black were likewiſe 


uſed. | 


With reſpe& to the order in which the plates are 


to be applied, it may be proper to obſerve, that the 


colour which is leaſt apparent in the picture ſhould be 


laid on firſt; that which is betwixt the moſt and 


leaſt apparent next; and that which predominates 
laſt ; except where there may be occaſion for two 


plates for the ſame colour, as was before- mentioned; 


or where there is any required for adding browns and 
ſhades. 

Mr Le Blon applied this art to portraits, and ſhow- 
ed, by the ſpecimens he produced, the poſſibility of 
its being brought, by farther improvements, to afford 
imitations of painting which might have ſome value. 
It is nevertheleſs much better adapted to the ſimpler 

| ſubjects, 
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Miaſma, ſubjefts, where there are fewer intermixtures of co- 


Mica, 


jours; and where the accuracy of the reflections, and 


demi, teints, are not ſo effentially neceſſary to the 


and ſemitranſparent. 


truth of the defign, from the greater latitude of form, 


and dHpoſition of the colour, as in plants, anatomical 
figures, and ſome ſubjects of architecture. But per- 
haps plates engraved or rather finiſhed with the tool, 
particularly with reſpe& to the outline, would be bet- 


ter accommodated in ſome of theſe caſes than thoſe 
prepared only by ſcraping. 


Mx Cochin remarks, at the end of an account he 
has given of Mr Le Blon's manner, that though this 
ingenious artiſt confined his method principally to the 
uſe of three colours; yet, ſhould this invention be 
again taken up and cultivated, there would be more 
probability of ſuccels in uſing a greater variety: and 
that ſeveral different kinds might be printed by one 
plate; provided they were laid on in their reſpectively 
proper places by printing-balls, which ſhould be uſed 
for that colour only. His hint might however be 
very greatly improved, by the further aſſiſtance of 


pencils, accommodated to the plates, for laying on 


the colours in the proper parts. For the method of 
taking off mezzotinto prints on glaſs, ſee Bacx- 
painting. | 

MIASMA, among phyſicians, a particular kind of 
effluvia, by which certain fevers, particularly intermit- 
tents are produced. | 

MICA, Daze, Talc, Muſcovy-glaſs, Glimmer, or 
Glift ; a genus of magneſian earths, known by the fol- 
lowing characters: 1. They conſiſt of thin flexible 
particles, diviſible into plates or leaves, having a ſhining 
ſurface. 2. Theſe leaves or ſcales, expoſed to the fire, 


loſe their flexibility and become brittle, ſeparating at- 


terwards into thinner leaves: but in a quickand tron 

fire they curl or crumple, which is a ſtep towards fu- 
fon z though it is very difficult to reduce them into 
pure glaſs without addition. 3. They melt eaſily with 
borax, the microcoſmic falt, and alkaline ſalt ; and, 
by means of the two-former ſalts, may be brought to 
a clear glaſs before the blow-pipe. That which con- 
tains iron, however, is more fuſible than the uncolour- 
ed earths of this kind. No looſe or friable mica has 
yet been diſcovered, but all of an indurated kind. Its 
ſpecific gravity, according to Fabroni, is about $000. 
Kirwan tells us, that the ſpecific gravity of this ſub- 
ſtance, when it contains much iron, is from 2535 to 
3000. An hundred parts of the colourleſs kind con- 
tain 38 of ſilex, 28 of argill, 20 of magneſia, and 14. of 


the moſt dephlogiſticated calx of iron. Martial mica 


contains alſo 10 or 12 per cent. of a more phlogiſti- 
cated calx of iron; whence its various colours are de- 
rived, and a proportionably ſmaller quantity of the 
other ingredients. The ſpecies are, 

I. Mica alba, colourleſs or pure mica; of which 
there are the following varieties. 1. Muſcovy glaſs, 
conliſting of large parallel plates, and as tranſparent as 
glaſs, found in Siberia and Sweden. This differs ex- 
ternally from the common talc, in being more ſoapy 
to the touch. An hundred parts of it contain 50 of 
filex, 45 of mild magneſia, and 5 of argill or clay. 
Venetian talc is white, grey, yellowith, or greeniſh, 
It is much more tender and 
brittle than mica, and ſo ſoft that it may be ſcratch- 
ed with the nail. Its ſpecific gravity is 2729. 2. Mica 
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ſquamoſa, compoſed of ſmall plates, found in Sweden 
and other coutries of Europe. 3. Compoſed of fine 
particles like chaff, 4. Talcum officinale, crumpled 
mica, compoſed of crumpled plates. 

II. Mica colorata martialis, coloured and martial 
glimmer. Of this there are many varietics. 1. Brown 
and ſemitranſparent, found in Lapland. 2. Conſiſting 
of fine and minute ſcales, of a brown, deep-green, light- 
green, or black colour, found in different parts of Swe- 
den. 3. Twiſted or crumpled glimmer, of a light 
green colour, found alſo in Sweden. 4. Chaffy glim- 
mer, of a black colour, found in the ſtone called Horn- 
berg, occurring in moſt of the Swediſh copper mines, 
as at Norberg, Flodberg, &c. 5. Cryſtallized glim- 
mer, with erect ſcales, or with hexagonal horizoutal 
plates, found alſo in Sweden. . 

Moſt of theſe ſtones are ſuppoſed abſolutely to re- 
ſiſt the fire; but this is to be underſtood only of cer- 
tain degrees of heat, and when they are mixed with 
certain bodies. Cronſtedt obſerves, however, that they 
may with equal propriety be called vitre/cent 3 becauſe 


they melt with that degree of heat in which nei-— 


ther quartz nor limeſtone are in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree altered. They are ſtill more readily melted 
when either naturally or artificially combined with 
a martial earth. Hence ſome ores, though much 
mixed with mica, may be very readily melted ; while 
others, in which the ſame ſubſtance is mixed with 
quartz, it may be impoſſible to melt; becauſe the mica 
renders the quartz ſo compact as to prevent it from 
cracking. It does the ſame with an apyrous clay, 
which is the reaſon why the lapis ollaris reſiſts the fire 
ſo ſtrongly. | 


M. Margraaf aſſerts, that he has obtained Epſom 


ſalt from talc ; and Mr Fabroni informs us, that in 
decompoſing nitre by means of a micaceous ſubſtance, 
as ſoon as the acid is diſtilled there riſes ſome. other 
ſubſtance hitherto unknown at the end of the opera- 
tion: he adds, that on employing aqua regia or marine 
acid to diſſolve this ſubſtance, the yellow colour which 
reſults from the ſolution ſhows that it contains ſome 
iron, This laſt aſſertion is confirmed by M. Monnet, 
who found that phlogiſticated alkali and ſolution of 
galls produce a bluiſh colour with that of mica. He 
adds, that its component parts are the ſame with thoſe 


of aſbeſtos, excepting only that the latter contains 
more iron. | 


Mica, 


m 
. % N 


Cronſtedt informs us, that the martial mica acquires 


a ſhining yellow colour in a calcming heat, which has 
induced many to examine it in hopes of tinding gold ; 
gh no metal can be obtained irom it except iron, 
which may be diſſolved by means of aqua regia. A 
late German author indeed has pretended, that he pro- 
duced from mica an unknown ſemimetal which reſem- 
bled iron mixed with zinc. He owned, however, chat 
he made uſe of a flux compoſed of ſeveral metals, fome 
of which probably united with the talc, and thus de- 
ceived him. The talc cubes, which are micaceous bo- 
dies of the figure of aluminous cryſtals are much va- 
lued and ſought after by ſome mineralogiſts. They 
are met with in ſome parts of Sweden; and when bro- 
ken are found to conſiſt of an iron ore frequently mi x- 
ed with a marcaſitical copper ore, and are only cover- 
ed with a very thin coat of mica. The broad and 
tranſparent talc named Muſcovy-glaſ is uſed inftead of 
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Micoh, glaſs for windows; and has this advantage above com- ſome, that this ſtory of the conteſt between Michael Michael, 
Nicheel. mon glaſs, that it reſiſts the exploſion of cannon. and the Devil was taken by St Jude out of an apocry- —— 


Cronſtedt thinks that it might be advantageouſly uſed 
ior covering houſes. The twiſted or crumpled mica, 
ſound in ſome places of Sweden, is manufactured into 
kettles and other veſlels, likewiſe into hearths for 


chimneys ;z © and the powder which falls in the work- 


ing (ſays our author) may be mixed with the common 
{alt for the diſtillation of the muriatic acid.“ 
According to M. Magellan, many mineral ſubſtan- 
ces may have the glittering appearance of talc without 
rcally belonging to that genus, An artificial produc- 
tion of this kind he happened to obſerve m Mr Wedge- 
wood's work. It was an unexpected reſult from vi- 
triol calcined to redneſs, then mixed without being 
waſhed with common ſalt. It now underwent a ſe- 


cond calcination under a muffle, with a heat ſome- 


what ſtronger ; about the tenth degree of his thermo- 
meter. The colour was of a dark purple, and the ſhi- 
ning particles ſo bright as to ſhow their glaſſy form, ve- 
ry different from true mica. | : 


. MICAH, or The Book of Mican, a n book 


of the Old Teſtament, written by the prophet Micah, 


who is the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. He is 
cited by Jeremiah, and propheſied in the days of Jo- 
tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. He cenſures the reign- 
ing vices of Jeruſalem and Samaria, and denounces the 
judgments of God againſt both kingdoms. He like- 
wiſe foretels the contuſion of the enemies of the Jews, 
the coming of the Meſſiah, and the glorious ſucceſs of 


his church. 


MICHAEL, or Mich, (i. e. who is like to 
God?) The ſcripture account of Michael is, that he 
was an archangel, who preſided over the Jewith nation, 
as other angels did over the Gentile world, as is evi- 
dent of the kingdoms of Perſia and Greece, (Dan. 
X. 13.) ; that he had an army of angels under his 


command (Rev. xii. 7.) ; that he fought with the Dra- 


Zon, or Satan and his angels; and that, contending 
with the Devil, he diſputed abont the body of Moſes, 
Jude 9.) As to the combat between Michael and 
the Dragon, ſome authors underſtand it literally, and 
think it means the expulſion of certain rebellious 


angels, with their head or leader, from the preſence 


of God. Others take it in a figurative ſenſe ; and re- 
fer it, either to the conteſt that happened at Rome 
between St Peter and Simon Magus, in which the 
apoſtle prevailed over the magician, or to thoſe violent 
perſecutions under which the church laboured for three 
hundred years, and which happily ceaſed when the 
powers of the world became Chriſtians. Among the 
commentators who maintain the ſormer opinion is 
Grotius; and among thoſe who take it in a figurative 


1crnſe are Hammond and Mede. 


Ihe conteſt about the body of Moſes is likewiſe ta- 
ren bath literally and figuratively. Thoſe who under- 


Hand it literally are of opinion, that Michael by the 


order of God hid the body of Moſes after his death; 
and that the Devil endeavoured to diſcover it, as a fit 
means to entice the people to idolatry, by a ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip of his reiics. But this diſpute is figura- 
iively underſtood to be a controverſy about rebuilding 


the temple, and reſtoring the ſervice of God among 


te Jews at Jeruſalem; the Jewiſh church being fitly 
enovgh ſtyled the body of Moſes, It is thought by 


phal book called, The Aſſumption of Moſes. 

The Romiſh church celebrates three appearances of 
Michael, of which no mention is made in ſcripture, 
and which have happened, they ſay, a long time after 
the age of the apoſtles. The firſt appearance of this 
archangel was at Coloſſæ in Phrygia, but at what time 
is uncertain. The ſecond is that of mount Garganus, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the end of the fifth 
century. The third is his appearance to Aubert bi- 
ſhop of Avranches, upon a rock called the Tomb, 
where at this day is the abbey of St Michael. This 
was about the year 706. The firſt of theſe feſtivals 
is obſerved on the 6th of September, the ſecond on 
the 8th of May, and the laſt on the 16th of Oco- 
ber. It has been ſuppoſed, that it was Michael the 
archangel who conducted the Iſraelites in their jour- 
ney through the wilderneſs, (fee Ex. xxxii. 20, 23, 
and xxxiii. 2.) ; that it was he who appeared to Moſes 
in the burning buſh ; who appeared to Joſhua in the 
fields of Jericho; and to Gideon and Manoah the 1a- 
ther of Sampſon ; and, in a word, to him have been im- 
puted the greateſt part of the moſt remarkable appear- 
ances either in the Old or New Teſtament. _ 

Michatu AnGELo. See ANGELO. , 

Mount Micaazz, one of the moſt celebrated ftate-. 
priſons of France, lies about 20 miles from Granville. 
It is a rock ſituated in the middle of the bay of Av- 
ranches; and is only acceſſible at low water. Nature 
has completely fortified one ſide, by its craggy and 
almoſt perpendicular deſcent, which renders it imprac- 
ticable to mount it by any addreſs or courage, how- 
ever conſummate. The other parts-are ſurrounded by 
walls fenced with ſemilunar towers after the Gothic 
manner; but ſufficiently ſtrong, together with the ad- 
vantage of its ſituation, to render it impregnable to 
any attack. At the foot of the mountain begins a 
{treet or town, which winds round its baſe to a conſi- 
derable height. Above are chambers where ſtate pri- 


ſoners are kept, and where there are other buildings 


intended for reſidence. On the ſummit is erected the 
abbey itſelf, occupying a prodigious ſpace of ground, 
and of a ſtrength and ſolidity equal to its enormous 
ſize; ſince it has for many centuries withſtood all the 
injuries of the weather, to which it is ſo much expo- 
ted. In an apartment, called the Sale de Chevaleric, 
the knights of St Michael uſed to meet in ſolemn con- 
vocation on important occaſions. "They were the de- 
fenders and guardians of this mountain and abbey, as 
thoſe of the temple, and of St John of Jeruſalem, were 
of the holy ſepulchre. The hall in which they met is 
very ſpacious, but rude and barbarous. At one end 
is a painting of the archangel, the patron of their or- 
der; and in this hall Louis XI. firſt inſtituted and in- 
veſted with the inſignia of knighthood the chevaliers of 
the croſs of St Michael. There is a miſerable dark 
apartment, or rather dungeon, in which many eminent 
perſons were formerly confined. In the middle of it 
is a cage, compoſed of prodigious bars of wood; and 
the wicket which gives entrance into it is 10 Or 12 
inches in thickneſs. The inſide of it compriſes about 
12 or 14 feet ſquare, and it is nearly 20 in height. To- 
wards the latter end of the laſt century, a certain newl- 
writer in Holland, who had preſumed. to print ſome 
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Michael. very ſevere and ſarcaſtic reflections on Madame de 


Some months 
after his publication, he was induced, by a perſon ſent 
expreſsly for that purpoſe, to make a tour into French 
Flanders. The moment he had quitted the Dutch ter- 
ritories, he was put under arreſt; and immediately, by 


his majeſty's expreſs command, conducted to Mount 


Michael, where he was ſhut up in this cage. Here he 


lived upwards of 23 years; and here he at length ex- 


pired. During the long nights of winter, no candle 
or fire was allowed him. He was not permitted to 
have any book. He ſaw no human face, except the 
gaoler, who came once every day to preſent him, 
through a hole in the wicket, with his little portion of 
bread and wine. No inſtrument was given him with 
which he could deſtroy himſelf; but he found means 
at length to draw out a nail from the wood with 
which he engraved, or cut on the bars of his cage, 
certain fleurs de lis and armorial bearings, which form- 
ed his only employment and recreation. They are ve- 
ry 3 performed conſidering the rudeneſs of his 
COOL, l 

The ſubterraneous chambers in this mountain are 
ſaid to be ſo numerous; that the gaolers themſelves do 
not know them. There are certain dungeons called 
aubliettes, into which they were accuſtomed anciently 
to let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes ; 
they provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of wine, and then they were totally forgotten, and leſt 
to periſh by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. 


This puniſhment, however, has not been inflicted by 


any king in the laſt or preſent century. 

Here alſo is a remarkable chamber, in one corner 
of which is a kind of window : between this and the 
wall of the building is a very deep ſpace, of near 100 
feet perpendicular, at the bottom of which is another 


window opening to the ſea. It is called the Hole of 
Montgomeri; and the hiſtory of it is as follows: In 


the year 1559, Henry II. king of France was unfor- 
tunately killed at a tournament by the count de Mont- 
He was a Huguenot ; and having eſcaped 
the maſſacre of Paris, made head againſt the royal 
forces in Normandy, ſupported by queen Elizabeth 
with arms and money. Being driven from his fortreſſes 
in theſe parts, he retired to a rock called the Tomb:- 
laine. This is another ſimilar to Mount Michael; only 
three quarters of a league from it, and of nearly equal 


dimenſions. At that time there was a caſtle upon it, 


which has ſince been demoliſhed, and of which ſcarce 
any veſtiges now remain. From this fortreſs, acceſ- 
ible only at low-water, he continually made excurtions 
and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to attack 
him. He coined money, laid all the adjacent country 


under contribution, and rendered himſelf univerſally 


dreaded. Deſirous, however, to ſurpriſe Mount Mi- 
chael, he found means to engage one of the monks re- 
ident in the abbey; who promiſed to give him the 
ſignal for this enterpriſe by diſplaying a handkerchiet. 
The monk having made the ſignal, betrayed him, and 
armed all his aſſociates, who waited Montgomeri's ar- 
rival. The chieftain came, attended by 50 choſen ſol- 
diers, all deſperate, and capable of any attempt. They 
croſſed the ſand; and having placed their ſcaling lad- 
ders, mounted one by one. As they came to tne top 
they were diſpatched, each in turn, without noiſe, 
Montgomeri, who followed laſt, diſcovered the per- 
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ſidy, and eſcaped with only two of his men, with whom 
he regained the 'Tombelaine. They preſerve with great 
care the ladders and grappling irons uſed on this oc- 
caſion. The count was at laſt beſieged and taken pri- 
ſoner by the mareſhal,de Matignon, in 1574, at Dom- 
front, in Normandy ; and Catharine de Medicis, who 
hated him for having been, though innocent!y, the 
cauſe of her hnſband's death, cauſed him to be imme 
diately executed, | 

The church of Mount Michael is a great curioſit;. 
It ſtands on nine pillars of moſt enormous dimenſions, 
built on the fold rock. Each of them appears to be 
about 25 feet in circumference : beſides theſe, there are 
tvro others much inferior in ſize, on which the centre 
ct the church reſts, and over which is the tower. The 
following is the legendary account of the origin of this 
church: In the reign of Childebert II. there was a 
biſhop of Avranches named St Aubert. To this holy 
man the archangel Michael was pleaſed to appear one 
night, and ordered him to go to this rock to build a 
church. St Aubert treated this as a dream; upon 
which the angel appeared a ſecond time; and being (till 
diſobeyed, he returned a third time, when, by way of 
imprinting his command upon the ſaint's memory, he 
made a hole in his ſkull, by touching it with his thumb. 
The ſkull is ſtil} preſerved in the treaſury of the church. 
It is incloſed in a little ſhrine of gold, and a cryſtal, 
which opens over the orifice, admits the gratification 
of curioſity by the minuteſt examination of it. The 
hole is of a fize and ſhape proportionable to the thumb 
{aid to have produced it; but it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine whether it has been really made by a knife or 
any other way. It is not to be ſuppoſed that the ſaint 
would forget ſuch a ſenſible mark of the angel's dit- 
pleaſure ; he therefore immediately repaired to the 
rock, and conſtructed a ſmall church, as he had been 
commanded. Here, however, true hiſtory ſupphes the 
place of fable; and informs us, that it was in 965 
when Richard the ſecond duke of Normandy began 
to build the abbey. It was completed about the year 
1070, under William the Conqueror, though many 
other additions, were made by ſucceeding abbots. 

In the treaſury of the church are innumerable other 
relics ; among which ſome few have a real and intrin- 
ſic value. There is a fine head of Charles VI. of France, 
cut in a cryſtal, and the repreſentation of a cockle ſhell 
in gold, weighing many pounds, given by Richard II. 


D £ | S 
duke of Normandy, when he founded the abbey. There 


» 


is an arm ſaid to belong to S Richard king of Eagland; 


but who this ſaint was it mult be very difficult to deter- 
mine. | 
Sr MICHAEL'S, a borough town of Corawal, 
between St Columb and Truro, 247 miles from Lon- 
don. Though one of the oldeſt boroughs in the coun- 
ty by perſcription, and of great note in the Saxon; 
time, it is a mean hamlet in the pariſhes of Newland 
and St Enidore ; yet it is governed by a portreeve, 
yearly choſen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out 
of the fix chief tenants, called deputy lords of the 
manor, becauſe they hold lands in th: borough. Here 
is no market, but two fairs. A court-leet is held 
here twice a year. This place was formerly called 
Modithole, and afterwards Michel. Its lit of mem- 
bers begins in the 6th of Edward VI. 
St M-caazr's Mount, in the county of Cornwal, 
in the corner of Mount's-Bay is a very high rock, 
482 only 
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is land and iſſand twice a-day. The town here was 
burnt by the Fr. nch in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
At the bottom of this mount, in digging for tin, there 
have been found ſpearcheads, battle axes, and ſwords, 
at brais, all wrapt up in linen. The county is con- 
traced here into a ſort of iſthmus ſo that it is ſcatce 
iour miles between the Channel and the Severn ſea.— 
There have been large trees driven in by the ſea be- 
tween this mount and Penzance. Fn 
MICHAELIS (John David), a celebrated biblical 
critic, and author of many eſteemed works; was the 
eldeſt fon of Dr Chriſtian Benedict Michaelis, profeſſor 


in the univerſity of Halle in Lower Saxony, and was 


born at that place Feb. 27. 1717. His father devoted 
him at an early age to an academical life ; and with 
that view he received the firſt part of his education in 
a celebrated Pruſſian ſeminary, called the Orphan-houſe 
at Glanche, in the neighbourhood of his native place. 
He commenced his academiical career at Halle in 1733, 


and took his maſter's degree in the faculty of philo- 
ſophy in 1739. In 1741 he made an excurſion to 


Britain, where his ſuperior knowledge of the oriental 


languages, which was conſiderably increaſed by his in- 


defatigable reſearches in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, introduced him to the acquaintanee, and gained 
kim the eſteem, of the firſt literary characters; with 
ſeveral of whom and particularly biſhop Lowth, he 
was in correſpondence for many years. On his return 
to Halle, after an abſence of fifteen months, he began 
to read lectures on the hiſtorical books of the Old Te- 
ſtament, which he continued after his removal to Got- 
tingen in 1745. In 1746 he was appointed profeſſor 
extraordinary, and ſoon after profeſior of philoſophy 
in that univerſity. The next year he obtained a place 
of ſecretary to the royal ſociety there, of which he 
was director in 1761, and was ſoon afterwards made 
Aulic counſellor by the court of Hanover. In 1764 


his diſtinguiſhed talents, but chiefly a publication rela- 


tive to a journey to Arabia, which was undertaken by 
ſeveral literary men, at the expence of the king of 
Denmark, in conſequence of his application by means 
of Count Bernſdorff, procured him the honour of be- 


ing choſen a correſpondent, and afterwards foreign 


member, of the academy of inſcriptions at Paris, of 
whom the inſtitution admitted only eight; and in the 


ſame year he became a member of the ſociety of Haar- 
lem. In 1775, Count Hopkin, who eighteen years 


before had prohibited the uſe of his writings at Upſal, 
when he was chancellor of that univerſity, prevailed 
upon the king of Sweeden to confer on him the order 


of the polar ſtar, as a national compenſation. In 1786 


he was raiſed to the diſtinguiſhed rank of privy coun- 
ſellor of juſtice by the court of Hanover; and in 1788 
received his laſt literary honour, by being unanimouſ- 
ly elected a fellow of the royal ſociety of London.— 
His great critical knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
which he diſplayed in a new tranſlation of the Bible, 


and in other works, raiſed him to a degree of eminence 


almoit unknown before in Germany ; and his indefa- 

tigable labours were only equalled by his delire of 

communicating the knowledge he acquired to the nu- 

merous ſtudents of all countries who frequented his ad- 

mirable lectures, which he continued to deliver on va- 

rious parts of the ſacred writings in half yearly courſes, 
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and on the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages, 
to the laſt year of his life. He was profeſſor in the 
univerſity of Gottingen forty-five: years, and, during 
that long period, he filled the chair with dignity, cre- 


dit, and uſefulneſs. He died October 25. i79t, aged 


74. He is ſaid to have left behind him ſeveral valu- 
able MSS. Of the works that were publiſhed during 
his life-time, and which are very numerous, a cata- 
logue, in the order of their publication, is given in 
the Gentlem an's Magazine for march 1762. 
MICHAELMAS, or Feaſt f St Micnart and all 


Angels, a feſtival of the Roman church, obſerved on 


the 29th of September. See Micyarr.  _ 
MICKLE (William Julius), the celebrated tranſ- 

lator of the Luſiad, was the ſon of the reverend Alex- 

ander Mickle a Scottiſh clergyman, who had formerly 


been a diſſenting miniſter in London, an aſſiſtant to the 


reverend Dr Watts, and one of the tranſlators of 
Bayle's Dictionary. This gentltmen having reſided 
a few years in London, was preſented to the church 
of Langholm near Kelſo-in Scotland, where he mar- 
ried ; and cur author was one ct the younger ſons. 
He was born about the year 1735, and was educated 
by his father. In his early years his paſſion for poetry 
frequently diſcovered itſelf ; though till the age of 13 
he did not ſhow any particular attachment to books. 
At that time having accidentally met with Spencer's 


Fairy Queen, he became.enamoured of his manner of 


writing, and inſtantly began to imitate him. After 
the death of his father, he came to Edinburgh to reſide 
with an uncle who was a brewer there, and who ad- 
mitted him into a ſhare of his buſineſs ; but not being 
qualified to ſucceed in this line, he went to London 
about the time of the concluſion of the war which be- 
gan in 1755, with a view to procure a commiſſion in 
the marine ſervice. Here he was diſappointed ; but 


introduced himſelf to the. firſt Lord Lyttelton, to 
whom he ſent one of his poems. From his lord{hip, . 


however, he received no other favour than: being ad- 
mitted to ſeveral interviews, and encouraged to perſe- 
vere in his poetical plans. r 

So cloſely did our author cultivate the ſtudy of the 
muſes, that before he was 18 years of age he had writ- 
ten two tragedies and half an epic poem; but all theſe 


were committed to the flames. The firſt of his poëms 


which appeared in print was publiſhed in one of the 
Edinburgh magazines, and intitled, On paſſing thro? 
the parliament Cloſe of Edinburgh at Midnight.“ 
This was afterwards inſerted in A collection of Origi- 
nal Poems by a Scotch gentleman, Vol. II. p. 137 
From the time of Mr Mickle's arrival at London 
till the year 1765, it is not known how he employed 
his time, though it is probable that he was employed 


in ſome branch of the printing buſineſs; and in 1765 he 


engaged himſelf as corrector to the Clarendon preſs. 
This year he publiſhed: the poem which firſt brought 
him into notice, intitled, * Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, 
written in the Wood near R-—-.( Roſlin) Caſtle,” 


4to. This was an elegy written on the death of his 


brother ; which, previous to its publication, had been 
ſhown to Lord Lyttelton, and received ſome correc- 
tions from him. The latter, in an epiſtle to the au- 
thor, ſpoke of it as equal to any thing of the kind in 
our language. In 1769 he publiſhed a poem called 
« 'The Concubine, in two Cantos, after the manner of 

Spencer,” 


Michael. 
mas, 
Micke. 
— prone 
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Mickle. Spencer,” 4to; and in 1769 he publiſhed, < A Let- 


| —v— ter to Mr Harwood, wherein ſome of his evaſive 


Gloſſes, falſe Tranſlations, and blundering Criticiſms, 
in ſupport of the Arian Hereſy, contained in his Li- 
teral Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, are pointed out 
and confuted, 8vo: and next year he publiſhed «© Ma- 
ry Queen of Scots, an elegy;”” Hengiſt and Mary 
a Ballad; and“ Knowledge, an Ode ;” in -Pearch's 
Collection of Poems. In 1770 he publiſhed “ Vol- 


taire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deiſtical Con- 


troverſy,” 8vo. The my on Mary had been ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of Lord Lyttelton, who de- 


_clined to. criticiſe it, not for its deficiency in poetical 


merit, but from thinking differently from the author 
concerning that unfortunate princeſs. 
About this time Mr Mickle was a frequent writer 


in the Whitehall Evening poſt ; but a more important 


work now engaged his attention. When no more than 
17 years of age he had read Caſtara's tranſlation of 
the Luſiad of Camoens into French, and then pro- 


| jected the deſign of giving an Engliſh tranſlation of it. 


From this, however, he was prevented by various avo- 


cations till the year 1771, when he publiſhed the firſt 


book as a ſpecimen: and having prepared himſelf by 
acquiring ſome ew > of the Portugueſe language, 
he determined to apply hiralelf entirely to this work. 
With this view he quitted his reſidence at Oxford, and 
went to a farm-houſe at Foreſt-hill, where he purſued 
his deſign with unremitting aſſiduity till the year 1775, 


when the work was entirely finiſhed, 


During the time that Mr Mickle was engaged in 
this work he ſubſiſted entirely by his employment as 


corrector of the preſs ; and on his . quitting that em- 


ployment he had only the ſubicriptions he received 
for his tranſlation to ſupport him. Notwithſtanding 
theſe difficulties, he adhered ſteadily to the plan he 
had laid down and completed it in about five years. 

When his work was finiſhed, Mr Mickle applied to 
a perſon of great rank, with whom his family had been 
connected, or permiſſion to dedicate it to him. Per- 
miſſion was granted, and his patron honoured him with 
a very polite letter, but after receiving a copy, for 
which an extraordinary price was paid for the binding, 
he did not think proper to take any notice of the au- 
thor. At laſt a gentleman of kigh rank in the poli- 
tical world, a firm friend to the author, and who at- 
terwards took him under his protection, waited on the 


_ patron, and heard him declare that he had not read 


the work, but that it had been repreſented not to have 
the merit it was at firſt ſaid to poſſeſs. The applauſe 
with which the work was received, however,. ſoon ba- 
niſhed from the author's mind thoſe diſagreeable ſen- 
ſations which had been occaſioned by the contemptu- 
ous neglect of his patron, as well as ſome ſevere cri- 
ticiſms which had been circulated concerning it. A 
ſecond edition was prepared in 1778, with a plate 
prefixed toit, executed by the celebrated artiſt Mor- 


timer; on whom Mr Mickle wrote an epitaph in 1779. 


This year alfo he publiſhed a pamphlet, intitled, A 
Candid Examination of the reaſons for depriving the 


Eaſt India Company of its Charter, contained in The 


Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt India Company 
from its Commencement tothe Preſent Time; together 


with ſome Strictures on the Self- Contradictions and 
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Hiſtorical Errors of Dr Adam Smith, in his Reaſons 
for the Aboltion of the ſaid Company,” 4to. About 
this time ſome of his friends thought of recommend- 
ing him to the king as deſerving of a penſion ; but 
this ſcheme was never put in execution. Dr Lowth, 


biſhop of London, would have put him into orders 


and provided for him in the church ; but this was not 
agreeable to our author's diſpoſition. While he was 
meditating a publication of all his poems, in which he 
would moſt probably have found his account, he was 
appointed ſecretary to Commodore Johnſtone, who 
had lately obtained the command of the Romney man 
of war. In November 1779 he arrived at Liſbon, and 
was named by his patron joint agent for the prizes 


hood he reſided more than ſix months, being every 
where received with every mark of politeneſs and at- 
tention ; and during this period he compoſed his poem 
called“ Almada IIill,“ which in 1781 was publiſhed 


in quarto. He collected alſo many particulars con- 


cerning the manners of the Portugueſe, which he in- 
tended alſo to have publiſhed. During his ſtay at 
Liſbon the royal academy was opened;and Mr Mickle, 
who was preſent at the ceremony of its commencement, 


had the honour to be admitted a member under the 


preſidency of Don John of Braganza duke of La- 
ſoens. His preſence being thought neceflary in Eng- 
land to attend to the proceedings of the courts of law 
reſpecting the condemnation of ſome of the prizes, he 
did not accompany the commodore in his laſt expedi- 
tion, nor did he go any more to ſea. In 1782 he pub- 
lithed © The Prophecy of Queen Emma, an ancient 
Ballad lately diſcovered, written by Johannes Turgot- 
tus, prior of Durham, in the reign of William Rutus.; 
to which 1s added by the Editor, an Account of the 
Diſcovery, and Hints towards a Vindication of the 
Authenticity, of the Poems of Offian and Rowley,” 
. e | 

In June this year Mr Mickle married Miſs Tomkins, 
daughter of the perſon with whom he: reſided at Fo- 


Mickle 


Microcoſ- 
mic. 
— 


which were taken. In this capital and its neighbour- 


reſt-hill, while engaged in tranſlating the Luſiad. Ha- 


ving received ſome fortune with this lady, as well as. 
made ſome money himſelf when in the ſervice of Com- 
modore Johnſtone, he now enjoyed a comfortable in- 
dependence. Having fixed his reſidence at Wheatley 
in Oxfordſhire, he devoted his time to the reviſion of 
his poetical works, which he propoſed to publiſh by 


fubſcription ; but the plan has not yet been carried in- - 


to execution. The laſt ſeven years of his life were 
employed in writing for the European Magazine. 
The Fragments of Leo, and ſome of the moſt ap- 


proved reviews of books, in that performance, were of 


his production. He died after a ſhort illneſs on the 


25th of October 1788 at Wheatley, leaving one ſon 
behind him. His poetry poſſeſſes much beauty, va- 
riety, harmony of numbers, and vigour of imagination: 
his life was without reproach ; his foibles were few 
and inoffenſive; his virtues many; and his genius 
very conſiderable. | 
MICROCOSM, a Greek term ſignifying the little 
world ; uſed by ſome for man, as being ſuppoſed an 


epitome of the univerſe or great world, 


MICROCOSMIC acip. See Prosrnorvs (A. 
cid. | | 
| MICRO. 


Microgra- 
phy, 
Microme- 
ter. 


e * - . - 5 
which the apparent magnitudes of objects viewed thro? 


and converging to a ſmall angle. 


MIC 
MICROGRAPHY, the deſcription of objects too 


minute to be viewed without the aſſiſtance of a micro- 
ſcope. See Mrckoscorrc Objects, | N 
MICROMET ER, an inſtrument, by the help of 


teleſcopes or microſcopes are meaſured with great ex- 
actneſs. 8 725 
I. The firſt TELEScOHH e micrometers were only me- 
chanical contrivances for meaſuring the image of an 
object in the focus of the r ger er Before theſe 
contrivances were thought of, aſtronomers were accu- 
ſlomed to meaſure the field of view in each of their 
teleſcopes, by obſerving how much of the moon they 


could ſee through it, the ſemidiameter being reckoned 


at 15 or 16 minutes; and other diſtances were eſti- 
mated by the eye, comparing them with the field of 
view, Mr Gaſcoigne, an Engliſh gentleman, however, 
fell upon a. much more exact method, and had a Trea- 
tiſe on Optics prepared for the preſs ; but he was kill- 
ed during the civil wars in the ſervice of Charles I. 
and his manuſeript was never found. His inſtrument, 
however fell into the hands of Mr R. Townly who 
ſays, that by the help of it he could mark above 
40,000 diviſions in a foot. ee Ay 

Mr Gaſcoigne's inſtrument being ſhown to Dr 
Hooke, he gave a drawing and deſcription of it, and 
propoſed ſeveral improvements in it, which may be 
ſeen in Phil. Tranſ. abr. Vol. I. p. 217. Mr Gaſcoigne 
divided the image of an object, in the focus of the ob- 
ject-glaſs, by the approach of two pieces of metal 
ground to a very fine edge, in the place of which Dr 
Hooke would ſubſtitute two fine hairs ſtretched paral- 
lel to one another. Two other methods of Dr Hooke's, 


different from this, are deſcribed in his Poſthumous 


Works, p. 497, 498. An account of ſeveral curious 
obſervations that Mr Gaſcoigne made by the help of 


his micrometer, particularly in the menſuration of the 


diameters of the moon and other planets, may be ſeen 
in the Phil. Tranſ. Vol. XLVIII. p. 190. * 

Mr Huygens, as appears by his Syſtem of Saturn, 
publiſhed in 1659, uſed to meaſure the apparent dia- 
meters of the planets, or any ſmall angles, by firſt mea- 
ſuring the quantity of the field of view inhis teleſcope; 
which, he ſays, is beſt done by obſerving the time 
which a ſtar takes up in paſſing over it, and then prepa- 
ring two or three long and flender braſs plates, of va- 
ricus breadths, the ſides of which were very ſtraight, 
In making uſe of 
theſe pieces of braſs, he made them ſlide in two fits, 
that were made in the ſides of the tube, oppoſite to the 
place of the image, and obſerved in what place it juſt 
covered the diameter of any planet, or any ſmall di- 
ſtance that he wanted to meaſure. It was obſerved, 
however, by Sir Ifaac Newton, that the diameters of 
planets, meaſured in this manner, will be larger than 
they ſhould be, as all lucid objects appear to be when 
they are viewed upon dark ones. FS 

In tie Ephemerides of the Marquis of Malvaſia 
publiſned in 1662, it appears that he had a method of 
meajuring imall diſtances between fixed ſtars and the 
diameters of the planets, and alſo of taking accurate 
draughts of the ſpots of the moon; and this was by a 
net of ſilver wire, fixed in the common focus of the 
object and eye-glaſs. He alſo contrived to make one of 


- wo ſtars to paſs along the threads ofthis net by turn- 


ing it, or the teleſcope, as much as was neceflary for 
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that purpoſe ; and he counted, by a pendulum- clock, 
beating ſeconds, the time that elapſed in its paſſage 
from one wire to another, which gave him the number 
of the minutes and ſeconds of a degree contained be- 
tween the intervals of the wires of his net, with 
to the focal length of his teleſcope. 819 

In 1666, Meſſrs Azout and Picard publiſhed a de- 
ſcription of a mierometer, which was nearly the ſame 


with that of the Marquis of Malvaſia, excepting the 


method of dividing it, which they performed with more 
exactneſs by a ſcrew. In ſome caſes they uſed threads 


of ſilk, as being finer than ſilver wires. Dechales alſo 
recommends a micrometer conſiſting of fine wires, or 


ſilken threads, the diſtances of which were exactly 


known, diſpoſed in the form of a net, as peculiarly 
convenient for taking a map of the moon. 


M. de la Hire ſays, that there is no method more 
{imple or commodious for obſerving the digits of an 
eclipſe than a net in the focus of the teleſcope. , Theſe, 


he ſays, were generally made of ſilken threads; and 
that for this particular purpoſe. ſix concentric circles 


had alſo been made uſe of, drawn upon oiled paper; 
but he adviſes to draw the circles on very thin pieces 
of glaſs with the point of a diamond. He alſo gives 
ſeveral particular directions to aſſiſt perſons in the uſe 
of them. In another memoir he ſhows a method of 
making uſe of the ſame netfor all eclipſes, by uſing 
a teleſcope with two object-glaſſes, and placing them 
at different diſtances from one another. 7 | 
Different Conſtructiont of Micrometers. The firſt we 
ſhall deſcribe is that by' Mr Huygens. 


the object-glaſs, or where the wires are ſituated, which 
are placed in a ſhort tube containing the eye-glaſs, and 
may be turned into any poſition by turning that tube ; 


mA is a fine wire extended over its centre; vw, xy, 


are two ſtraight plates whoſe edges are parallel and 
well defined, and perpendicular to n; vau is fixed, 
and xy moves parallel to it by means of a ſcrew, which 
carries two indexes over a . graduated plate, to ſhow 
the number of revolutions and parts of a revolution 
which it makes. Now to:meaſure any angle, we mult 
firſt aſcertain the number of reyolutions and parts of 
a revolution correſponding to ſome known angle, 
which may be thus done: 1ſt, Bring the inner edges 
of the plates exactly to coincide, and ſet each index 
too; turn the ſcrew, and ſeparate the plates to any 
diſtance ; and obſerve the time a ſtar n is in paſling 
along the wire mn from one plate to the other: for 
that time, turned into minutes and ſeconds of a de- 
gree, will be the angle anſwering to the number of re- 
volutions, or the angle correſponding to the diſtance. 
Thus, if dgcoſ. of the ſtar's declination, we have 


15' dm, the angle correſponding to the diſtance 3 and 


hence by proportion, we find the angle anſwerring to 
any other. 2dly, Set up an object of a known diame- 


ter, or two objects at a given diſtance, and turn the 
{crew till the edges of the plates become tangents to 


the object, or till their opening juſt takes in the di- 
ſtance of the two objects upon the wire mn; then 


from the diamater, or diſtance of the two objects 


from each other, and their diſtance from tlie glaſs, 


calculate the angle, and obſerve the number of revolu- 


tions and parts correſponding. . 34ly, Take the dia- 
meter of the ſun on any day, by making the edges of 
the plates tangents to the oppoſite limbs, and e 
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| Microme- from the nautical almanac, what is his diameter on 


ter. 


that day. Here it will be beſt to take the upper and 


— lower limbs of the ſun when on the meridian, as he has 


being the 


then no motion perpendicular to the horizon. If the 


edges do not coincide when the indexes ſtand at o, 


we muſt allow for the error. Inſtead of making a pro- 
portion, it is better to have a table calculated to ſhow 
the angle correſponding to every revolution and parts 
of a revolution. But the obſerver muſt remember, that 
when the micrometer is fixed to teleſcopes of different 
focal lengths, a new table muſt be made. The whole 


ſyſtem of wires is turned about in its own plane, by 


turning the eye-tube round with a hand, and by 
that means the wire n can be thrown into any poſi- 
tion, and conſequently angles in any poſition may be 
meaſured. Dr Bradley added a ſmall motion by a 
rack and pinion to ſet the wires more accurately in any 
poſition. | 
Inſtead of two plates, two wires were afterwards 


put; and Sir Iſaac Newton obſerved, that the diame- 


ters of the planets meaſured by the plates were ſome- 
what bigger than they ought, as appeared by compa- 
ring Mr Huygens's meaſures with others taken with the 
wires; and alſo by comparing the diameter of mercu- 
ry obſerved in and out of the ſun's ditk, the latter 
greateſt. Dark objects on bright ones ap- 
pear leſs, and light objects on dark ones appear greater, 
than if they were equally bright ; owing, perhaps, to 
the brighter image on the retina diffuſing itſelf into the 


_ darker : and the bright image of the planet being in- 


tercepted by the plates, the faint diffuſed light becomes 


more ſenſible, and is miſtaken for the edge of the pla- 


net, | | | 

But the micrometer, as now contrived, 1s of uſe, 
not only to find the angular diſtance of bodies in 
the field of view at the ſame time, but alſo of thoſe 
which, when the teleſcope is fixed, paſs through the 
field of view ſucceſſively ; by which means we can find 


the difference of their right aſcenſions and declinations. 


Let Aa, Bb, Cc, be three parallel and equidiitant 
wires, the middle one biſecting the field of view; 
HO R a fixed wire perpendicular to them paſſing 
through the centre of the field; and F/, Gg, two 
vices parallel to it, each moveable by a micro- 
meter ſcrew, as before, ſo that they can be brought 
up to HO R, or a little beyond. Then to find 
the angular diſtance of two objects, bring them very 
near to Bb, and in a line parallel to it, by turning 
about the wires, and bring one upon H O R,and by the 
micrometer fcrew make F for G g paſs through the 
other ; then turn the ſcrew till* that wire coincides 
with HO R, and the arc which the index has paſſed 
over ſhows their angular diſtance. If the objects be 
further remote than you can carry the diſtance of one 
of the wires F/, Gg, from H OR, then bring one 
object to FV and the other to Gg ; and turn each 
micrometer {crew till they meet, and the ſum of the 
arcs paſſed over by each index gives their angular di- 
ſtance. If the objects be two ſtars, and one of them 
be made to run along H OR, or either of the move- 
able wires as occaſion may require, the motion of the 
other will be parallel to theſe wires, and their differ- 
ence of declinations may be obſerved with great exact- 
neſs; but in taking any other diſtances, the motion 
"i 


. 
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of the ſtars being oblique to them, it is not quite fo 
eaſy to get them parallel to B becauſe if one ſtar 
be brought near, and the eye be aj - lied to the other 
to adjuſt the wires to it, the former ſtar will have got- 
ten a little away from the wire. Dr Bradley, in his 
account of the uſe of this micrometer, publithed by 


Dr Maſkeleyne in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 


for 1772, thinks the beſt way is to move the eye bac!:- 
wards and forwards as quick as poſſible; but it ſees 
to me to be beſt to fix the eye at ſome point between, 


by which means it takes in both at once ſufficiently . 


well defined to compare them with B b. In finding 
the difference of declinations, if both bodies do not. 
come into the field of view at the ſame time, make 
one run along the wire H O R, as beſore, and fix the 
teleſcope and wait till the other comes in, and then 


adjuſt one of the moveable wires to it, and bring it up 
to H O R, and the index gives the difference of their 


declinations. The difference of time between the pa!. 
ſage of the ſtar at either of the croſs moveable wires, 
and the tranſit of the other ſtar over the croſs fixed 
wire (which repreſents a meridian), turned into de- 
grees and minutes, will give the difference of right 
aſcenſion. The ſtar has been here ſuppoſed to be bi- 
ſected by the wire; but if the wire be a tangent to it, 
allowance mult be made for the breadth of the wire, 
provided the adjuſtment be made for the coinci- 
dence of the wires. In obſerving the diameters of the 
ſun, moon, or planets, it may perhaps be moſt con- 
venient to make uſe of the outer edges of the wires, 
becauſe they appear moſt diſtinct when quite within 
the limb: but it there ſhould be any ſenſible inflection 


of the rays of light in paſſing by the wires, it will be 


beſt avoided by uſing the inner edge of one wire and 
the outward edge of the other; tor by that means 
the inflection at both limbs will be the ſame way, 
and therefore there will be no alteration of the rela- 
tive poſition of the rays paſting by each wire. And 
it will be convenient in the micrometer to note at what 
diviſion the index ſtands when the moveable wire co- 
incides with H O R; for then you need not bring the 
wire when a {tar is upon it up to H O R, only reckon 
from the diviſion at which the index then ſtands to the 


above diviſion. 


With a micrometer thereſore thus adapted to a te- 
leſcope, Mr Servington Savery of Exeter propoſe« 
a new way of meaſuring the difference between the 
greateſt and leaſt apparent diameters of the ſun, al- 
though the whole of the ſun was not viſible in the field 
of view at once. The method we ſhall briefly deſcribe. 
Place two obje&t-glaſfes inſtead of one, ſo as to form 
two images whoſe limbs thall be at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other; or inſtead of two perfect lenſes, he 
propoſed to cut a ſingle lens into four parts of equal 
breadths by parallel lines, and to place the two ſeg- 
ments with their ſtraight ſides againſt each other, or 
the two middle fruſtrums with their oppoſite edges 
together; in either caſe, the two parts which before 
had a common centre and axis, have now their centres 
and axes ſeparated, and conſequently two images will 
be formed as before by two perfect lenſes. Another 
method in reflectors was to cut the large concave re- 
flector through the centre, and by a contrivance to 
turn vp the outer edges whillt the ſtraight ones re- 
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mained fixed; by which means the axis of the two 
parts became inclined, and formed two images. Two 
images being for ed in this manner, he propoſed to 
meaſure the diſtance between the limbs when the dia- 
meters of the ſun were the greateſt and leaſt, the dif- 
ference of which would be the difference of the diame- 
ters required. Thus far we are indebted to Mr Sa- 
very for the idea of forming two images; and the ad- 
mirable uſe to which it was afterwards applied, we 
ſhall next proceed to deſcribe. Wok 


The divided obje&t-glaſs micrometer, as now made, 


was contrived by ate Mr John Dollond, and by 
him adapted to the object-end of a refleQing teleſcope, 

e preſent Mr P. Dollond his ſon 
applied with equal advantage to theendofanachromatic 


teleſcope. The principle is this: The object-glaſs is 


divided into two ſegments in a line drawn through the 
centre; each ſegment is fixed in a ſeparate frame of 


braſs which is moveable, ſo that the centres of the 
two ſegments may be brought together by a handle 


for that purpoſe, and thereby form one image ot an 
object; but when ſeparated they will form two ima- 
ges, lying in a line pany through the centre of each 
ſegment; and conſequently the motion of each image 
will be parallel to that line, which can be thrown into 
any poſition by the contrivance of another handle to 
turn the glaſs about in its own plane. The braſs- wor k 
carries a vernier to meaſure the diſtance of the centres 
of the two ſegments. Now let E and H be the cen- 
tres of the two ſegments, F their principal focus, and 
P Q two diſtant objects in FE, FH, produced, or the 
oppoſite limbs of the ſame object PBQD ; then the 
images of P and Q formed by each ſegment, or the 
images of the oppoſite limbs of the object PBQD, 
coincide at F: hence two images mz F, a F of that 
object are formed, whoſe limbs are in contact; there- 
fore the angular diſtance of the points P and Q is the 
ſame as the angle which the diſtance E H ſubtends at 


F, which, as the angles ſuppoſed to be meaſured are 


very ſmall, will vary as EH extremely nearly ; and 
conſequently if the angle correſponding to one inter- 
val of the centres of the ſegments be known, the 
angle correſponding to any other will be found by pro- 
portion. Now to find the interval for ſome one angle, 
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take the horizontal diameter of the ſun on any day, 
by ſeparating the images till the contrary limbs coin- 


cide, and read off by the vernier the interval of their 
centres, and look into the nautical almanac for the di- 
ameter of the ſun on that day, and you have the cor- 
reſponding angle. Or if greater exactneſs be required 
than from taking the angle in proportion to the diſtan- 
ces of their centres, we may proceed thus :—Draw 


FG perpendicular to EH, which therefore biſects it; 
then one half EH, or EG, is the tangent of half the 


angle EFH; hence, half the diſtance of their centres: 
tangent of half the angle correſponding to that diſtance 
: half any other diſtance of the centres: tangent of 
half the correſponding angle (A). 

Hence the method of meaſuring ſmall angles is 
manifeſt ; for we conſider P, Q, either as two ob- 
jects whoſe images are brought together by ſeparating 
the two ſegments, or as the oppoſite limbs of one ob- 
jet PBQA, whoſe images, formed by the two ſeg- 
ments E, H, touch atF: in the former caſe, EF 
Ghe-lathir; it gives the angle under which the diameter 
of the obje& appears. Hence, to find the angular 
diſtance of two objects, ſeparate the ſegments till the 
two images which approach (33) each other coincide ; 
and to find the diameter of an object, ſeparate the 
ſegments till the contrary limbs of the images touch 
each other, and read off the diſtance of the centres 
of the ſegments from the vernier (c ), and find the 
angle as directed in the laſt article. From hence 
appears one great ſuperiority in this above the wire 
micrometer ;z as, with this, any diameter ot an ob- 


jet may be meaſured with the ſame eaſe and accu- 


racy ; whereas with that we cannot with accuracy 
meaſure any diameter, except that which is at right 
angles to its apparent motion. | 


But, beſides theſe two uſes to which the inſtrument. 


ſeems ſo well adapted, Dr Maſkelyne has ſhown, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1771, 


how it may be applied to find the difference of right 
aſcenſions and declinations. 


of view mult be placed in the principal focus of the 
eye-glaſs, and moveable about in their own plane.— 
7 . Let 


(a) If che object be not a diſtant one, let F be the principal focus; then F/: FG :: FG: FK (FG 
being produced to meet a line joining the apparent places of the two objects P, 


:: GK : FR, and alternando, f G : GK :: FG: FK: 
therefore the angle ſubtended by EH at / the angle ſubtended by P 


„ 


, * dividendo, { G: FG 


P 
(by fimilar triangles) EH: PQ, hence f 8 . 


GR 
at G; and conſequently, as G is 


conſtant, the angle meaſured at G is, in this caſe alſo in proportion to EH. The inſtrument is not adapted 
to meaſure the angular diſtance of bodies, one of which is near and the other at a diſtance, becauſe their 


images would not be formed together. 


(2) Beſides theſe two images, there will be two others receding from each other, for each ſegngent gives 


an image of each object. 


(c) To determine whether there be any error of adjuſtment of the 'micrometer ſcale, meaſure the dia- 


ves the angular diſtance of the two objects; and in 


For this purpoſe, two 
wires at right angles to each other, biſecting the field 


meter of any ſmall well defined object, as Jupiter's equatorial diameter, or the longeſt axis of Saturn's ring, 
both ways, that is, with © on the vernier to the right and left of o on the ſcale, and half the difference 
is the error required; which muſt be added to or ſubtracted from all obſervations, according as the dia- 
meter meaſured with o on the vernier, when advanced on the ſcale, is leſs or greater than the diameter 


meaſured the other way. And it is alſo evident, that half the ſum of the diameters thus meaſured gives 
me true diameter of the object. | —— | — — 
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Let HC Re be the field of view, HR and Ce the two 
wires; turn the wires till the weſternmoſt ſtar (which 
is the beſt, having further to move) run along ROH ; 
then ſeparate the two ſegments and turn about the 
micrometer till the two images of the ſame ſtar lie in 
the wire Cc; and then, partly by ſ:parating the ſeg- 
ments, and partly by raiſing or depreſſing the tele- 
ſcope, bring the two innermoſt images of the two ſtars 
to appear and run along ROH, as a, b, and the ver- 
nier will give the difference of their declinations ; be- 
cauſe, as the two images of one of the ſtars coincided 
with Ce, the image of each ſtar was brought perpen- 
dicularly upon HR, or to HR in their proper meri- 
dian. And, for the ſame reaſon, the difference of 
their times of paſſing the wire COc will give their dif- 
ference of right aſcenſions. 'Theſe operations will be 
facilitated, if the teleſcope be mounted on a polar axis. 
If two other wires KL, MN, parallel to Ce, be placed 
near H and R, the obſervation may be made on two 


ſtars whoſe difference of meridians is nearly equal to 
HR the diameter of the field of view, by bringing the 


two images of one of the ſtars to coincide with one of 


theſe wires. If two ſtars be obſerved whoſe difference 
of declinations is well ſettled, the ſcale of the microme- 


ter will be known. 


It has hitherto been ſuppoſed, that the images of 
the two ſtars can be both brought into the field of 
view at once upon the wire HOR: but if they can- 


not, ſet the micrometer to the difference of their de- 


clinations as nearly as you can, and make the image 
which comes firſt run along the wire HOR, by ele- 
vating or depreſling the teleſcopes; and when the other 
ſtar comes in, if it do not alſo run along HOR, alter 
the micrometer till it does, and half the ſum of the 
numbers ſhown by the micrometer at the two ſeparate 
obſervations of the two ſtars on the wire HOR will 
be the difference of their declinations. That this 
ſhould be true, it is manifeſtly neceſſary that the two 
ſegments ſhould recede equally in oppoſite directions; 
and this is effected by Mr Dollond in his new im- 
provement of the object-glaſs micrometer. | 

The difference of right aſcenſions and declinations 
of Venus or Mercury 1n the ſun's diſk and the ſun's 
limb may be thus found. Turn the wires ſo that the 
north limb x of the ſun's image AB, or the north 
limb of the image N of the planet, may run along the 
wire RH, which therefore will then be parallel to the 
equator, and conſequently Cc a ſecondary to it; then 
{eparate the ſegments, and turn about the micrometer 
till the two images Vo of the planet paſs Ce at the 
fame time, and then by ſeparating the ſegments, 
bring the north limb of the northermoſt image V of 
the planet to touch HR, at the time the northernmoſt 
limb of the ſouthernmoſt image AB of the ſun 
touches it, and the micrometer ſhows the difference 
of declinations of the northernmoſt limbs of the pla- 


net and ſun, for the reaſon formerly given , we ha- 


ving brought the northernmoſt limbs of the two in- 
nermoſt, images V and AB to HR, theſe two being 
manifeſtly interior to v and the northernmoſt limb N of 
the image PQ. In the ſame manner we take the ditfe- 


rence of declinations of their ſouthernmoſt limbs; and 
Vol. XI. | | | 
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half the difference of the two meaſures, (taking im- 
mediately one aſter another) is equal to the difference 
of the declinations of their centres, without any re- 
gard to the ſun's or planet's diameters, or error of 


Microme- 


ter. 


adjuſtment of the micrometer; for as it affects both 


equally, the difference is the ſame as it there were no 
error: and the difference of the times of the tran- 
ſits of the eaſtern or weſtern limbs of the ſun and pla- 
net over Ce gives the difference of their right aſcen- 
ſions. | | | 8 
Inſtead of the difference of right aſcenſion, the di- 
ſtance of the planet from the ſun's limb, in lines pa- 
rallel to the equator, may be more accurately obſerved 
thus: Separate the ſegments, and turn about the 
wires and micrometer, ſo as to make both images 
V, v, run along HR, or ſo that the two inter{e&ions 


I, T, of the ſun's image may paſs Cc at the ſame 


time. 'Then bring the planet's and ſun's limbs into 
contact, as at V, and do the ſame for the other limb 
of the ſun, and half the difference gives the diſtance 
of the centre of the planet from the middle of the 
chord on the ſun's diſk parallel to the equator, or the 


Fig. 6, 


difference of the right aſcenſions of their centres, al- 


lowing for the motion of the planet in the interval of 
the obſervations, without any regard to the error ct 
adjuſtment, for the ſame reaſon as before. For it 
you take any point in the chord of a circle, half the 
difference of the two ſegments is maniteſtly the di- 
ſtance of the point from the middle of the chord; and 
as the planet runs along HR, the chord is parallel to 
the equator. RE „ 

In like manner, the diſtances of their limbs may be 
meaſured in lines perpendicular to the equator, by 
bringing the micrometer into the poſition already 
deſcribed*, and inſtead of bringing V to HR, ſepa- 


Fig. 7. 


See the 


rate the ſegments till the northernmoſt limbs coincide Preceding 


as at V; and in the ſame manner make their ſouthern- 
molt images to coincide, and halt the difference of 
the two meaſures, allowing for the planet's motion, 
gives the difference of the declinations of their. 
centres. 

Hence the true place of a planet in the ſun's diſk 
may at any time of its tranſit be found; and conſe- 
quently the neareſt approach to the centre and the 
time of ecliptic conjunction may be deduced, although 
the middle ſhould not be obſerved. | 

But however valuable the obje&-glaſs microme- 
ter undoubtedly is, difficulties ſometimes have been 
found in its uſe, owing to the alteration of the focus 
of the eye, which will cauſe it to give different mea- 


ſures of the ſame angle at different times. For m- 
ſtance, in meaſuring the ſun's diameter, the axis of 


the pencil coming through the two ſegments from the 
contrary limbs ob che ſun, as PF, QF, fig. 3. eroſſing 
one another in the focus F under an angle equal to the 
ſun's ſemidiameter, the union of the limbs cannot ap- 
pear perfect, unleſs the eye be diſpoſed to ſee objects 
diſtinctly at the place where the images are formed; 
for if the eye be diſpoſed to ſee objects nearer to or fur- 
ther off than that place, m the latter caſe the limbs 
will appear ſeparated, and the former they will ap- 
pear to lap over (o). This imperfection led Dr Ma- 

| T | ſkelyne 


(v) For if the eye can ſee diſtinctly an image at F, the pencils of rays, of which PF, QF are the two axes, 


diverging from F, are each brought to the ſocus on the retind ut the ſame point; and therefore the two limbs 


appear 
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ſcelyre to nquire,' whether ſome mechod might not 
be found of producing two diſtinct images of the ſun 
cr any other object, by bringing the axis of each pen- 
cil to ccincide, or very nearly ſo before the formation of 
the images, by which means the limbs when brought 
together would not be liable to appear ſeparated from 
any alteration of the eye ; and this he found would be 
cX.Qed by the refraQion of two priſms, placed either 
without or within the teleſcope ; and on this prin- 
ciple, placing the priſms within, he conſtructed a new 
wicrometer, and had one executed by Mr Dollond 
v-liich upon trial anſwered as he expected. The con- 
{traction is as follows. 


Let AB be the object glaſs; ab the image, ſup- 


poſe cf the ſun, which would have been formed in 
the principal focus Q but let the priſms. PR, SR be 
placed to intercept the rays, and let EF, WG, be two 


rays proceeding from the eaſtern and weſtern lmbs of 


the ſun, converging, after refraction at the lens, to a 
and 5; and ſuppole the refraction of the priſms to 
e ſuch, that in fig. 8, the ray EFR, after refraction at 
R by the priſm PR, may proceed in the direction RQ; 
and as all the rays which were proceeding to à ſuffer 
the ſame refraction at the priſm, they will all be re- 
fracted to Q; and therefore inſtead of an image ab, 
vehich would have been formed by the lens alone, an 
image Q c is formed by thoſe rays which fall on the 
prum PR; and for the ſame reaſon the rays falling 
on the priſm 8 R will form an image Od: and in fig. 
9. the image of the point þ is brought to Q by the 
priſm PR; and conſequently an image Q 7 is formed 
by thoſe rays which fall on PR : and for the fame rea- 


ſon, an image Q c is formed by the rays falling on SR, 
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Now in both caics, as the rays EFR, WGR, coming 
from the two oppoſite limbs of the ſun, and forming 
the point of contact cf the two limbs, proceed in the 
ſame direction RQ, they muſt thus accompany each 
ether through the eye glaſs and alſo through the eye, 
u hate ver refractive power it has, and therefore to 
every eye the images muſt appear to touch. Now the 
angle aRb is twice the refraction cf the priſm, and 
the angle aC5 is the diameter of the ſun; and as theſe 
angles are very ſmall, and have the ſame ſubtenſe ab, 
we have the angle aR5: angle aC5: : CQ: RQ 
Now as CY is conſtant, and alſo the angle a Rb, being 
twice the retraction of the priſm, the angle Ch, varies 
as RQ. Hence the extent of the ſcale for meaſuring 
angles becomes the focal length of the object glaſs, 
and the angle meaſured is in proportion to the diſtance 
cr the priſms from the principal focus cf the object 
glaſs; and the micrometer can meaſure all angles (very 
{mall ones excepted, for the reaſon afterwards given *) 
which do nat not exceed the ſum cf the refraction of the 
priſms; tor the angle aCh, the diameter of the object 
to be meaſured, is always 4% than the angle a Rb, the 
ſum of the refractions of the priſms, except when the 
priſms touch the object glaſs, and then they become 
egual, The ſcale can never be out of adjuſtment, as 


dhe point o where the meaſurement begins aniwers 


to the focus of the object glais, which is a fixed point 
for all diſtant oje s, and we have only to find the 


* 
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for inſtance, bring. the two limbs. of the ſun's images 
into contact, and meaſure the diſtance of the priims 
from the focus, and look in the nautical almanac for 
the ſun's diameter, and you get the value of the ſcale. 

In fig. 8. the limb Q, of the image Qc, is illumi- 
nated by the rays falling on the object glaſs between 
A and F, and of the image Q4 by thoſe falling be- 


tween B and G; but in ag 9. the fame limbs are il- 
alling between B and F, KA 


luminated by the rays 
and G reſpectively, and therefore will be more illumi- 
nated than in the other caſe ; but the difference is not 
conſiderable in achromatic; teleſcopes, on account of 


the great aperture of the object-glaſs compared with 


the diſtance FGG. | 


It might be convenient to have two ſets of priſms, 
one for meaſuring angles not exceeding 30, and there- 


fore fit for meaſuring. the diameters. ot the ſun, and 


moon, and the lucid parts and diftances of the cuſps 
in their eclipſes; and another for meaſuring angles not 


much greater than 1, for the conveniency. of meaſu- 


QC: R:: 


ſum of the refractions of the priſms : angle C, the 


apparent diameter of the object, it is evident that. if 


you diminiſh the third term, you muſt increaſe the ſe- 


cond in the ſame ratio, in order to meaſure the ſame 
angle; and thus by diminiſhing the refractive angle of 
the priſms, you throw them fartker from Q: and con- 
ſequently avcid the inconvenience of bringing them 
near to Q, for the reaſon in the next paragraph; and 
at the ſame time you will increaſe. the illumination in 
a ſmall degree. The priſms. muit be achromatic, each 
compoſed. of two priſms of flint and crown glaſs, 
placed with their refracting angles contrariways, other- 

wiſe the images will be coloured. 3 
In the conſtruction here deſcribed, the angle mea- 
ſured becomes evaneſcent when the priſms come to the 
principal focus of the object glaſs, and therefore © 
on the ſcale then begins: but if the priſms. be placed 
in the principal focus they can have nd effect, becauſe 
the pencil of rays at the junction cf the priſms would 
then vaniſh, and therefore it is not practicable to bring 
the two images together to get o on the ſcale. Dr 
Maſkelyne, therefore, thought of placing another pair 
of priſms within, to retract the rays. here they came to 
the other priſms, by which means the two images 
would be formed. into one. before they came to the 
principal focus, and therefore o on the ſcale. coul.l 
be determined. But to avoid the error ariſing from 
the multiplication of medium, he, inſtead of adding 
another pair of priſms, divided the object glaſs through 
its centre, and fliding the ſegments a little it ſeparated 
the images, and then by the priſms he could form one 
image very diſtinctly, and conſequentlycould determine 
oO on the ſcale; for by ſeparating the two ſegments you 
form two images, and you will ſeparate the two pencils 
ſo that you may move up the two priſms, and the two 
pencils. will fall on each reſpe&ively, and the two. 
images may be formed into one. In the inſtrument 
which Dr Maſkelyne had made, o on the ſcale was 
choſen to be about 3 of the focal length of the oboe 
£1415z 


appear to coincide: but if we increaſe the refractive power of the eye, then each pencil is brought to a focus, 
and they croſs each other before the rays come to the retina, conſequently the two limbs on the retina will lap 
over; and if we diminiſh the refractive power of the eye, then each pencil being brought to a focus beyond the 
xctina, and not croſſing till after they have paſted through it, the two limbs on the retina muſt be ſeparated. 
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right angles to the direction of its motion. 
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m_ are meaſured down to 0. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1779, Mr 
Ramſden has deſcribed two new micrometers, which 
he contrived with a view of remedying the defects of 
the object. glaſs micrometer. | | 

1. One of theſe is a catoptric micrometer, which 
beſide the advantage it derives from the principle of 
reflection, of not being diſturbed by the heterogeneity 
of light, avoids every defect of other micrometers, 
and can have no aberration, nor any defect ariſing 
from the imperfection of materials or of execution; 
as the extreme ſimplicity cf its conſtruction requires 
no additional mirrors or glaſſes to thoſe required for 
the teleſcope ; and the ſeparation of the image being 


effected by the inclination of the two ſpecula, and not 
depending on the focus of any lens or mirror, any al- 


teration in the eye of an obſerver cannot affect the 
angle meaſured. It has peculiar to itſelf the advan- 
tages of an adjuſtment, to make the images coincide 
in a direction perpendicular to that of their motion; 
and alſocf meaſuring the diameter of a planet on both 
ſides of the zero, which will appear no inconſiderable 
ad vantage to obſervers who know how much eaſier it 
is to aſcertain the contact of the external edges of two 
images than their perfect coincidenece. 

A repreſents the ſmall ſpeculum divided into two 
equal parts; one of which is fixed on the end of the 


arm B; the other end of che arm is fixed on a ſteel 


axis X, which croſſes the end of the teleſcope C. The 


other half of the mirror A is fixed on the arm D, 


which arm at the other end terminates in a ſocket y, 
that turns on the axis X; both arms are prevented 
from bending by the braces a a. G repreſents a double 


ſerew, having one part e cut into double the number 


of threads in an inch to that of the part g - the part 
e having 100 threads in one inch, and the part g 50 
only. The ſcrewe works in a nut F in the fide of 
the teleſcope, While the part g turns in a nut H, 


which is attached to the arm B; the ends of the arms 


B and D, to which the mirrors are fixed, are ſepa- 
rated from each other by the point of the double 
ſcrew preſſing againſt the ttud +, fixed to the arm D, 
and turning in the nut H on the arm B. The two 
arms B and D are preſſed againſt the direction cf the 
double ſcrew eg by a ſpiral ſpring within the part 2, 
by which means all ſhake or play in the nut H, on 
which the meaſure depends, is entirely prevented. 
From the difference cf the threads on the ferew at 
e and g, it is evident, that the progreſſive motion of the 
ſcrew through the nut will be half the diſtance of the 


ſeparation of the two halves of the mirror; and con{e- 


quently the half mirrors will be moved equally 
in contrary directionss from the axis of the tele- 
ſcope C. | | 

Ine wheel V fixed on the end of the double ſcrew 
has its circumference divided into 100 equal parts, 
and numbered at every fifth dieiſion with 5, 10, &c. 


to 100. and the index I ſhows the motion of the ſcrew 


with the wheel round its axis, while the number cf 
revolutions of the ferew is fhown by the divſions on 
the fame index. The ſec! ferew at R may be turned 
by the key 8, and ſerves to incline the ſmall mirror at 
By 
turning the ſinger head T (fg. 11.), the eye-tube Pis 


. LY 
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Microme- glaſs, and each priſm refracted 27. By this means all 


a, tae firſt eye-glaſs; u, its conjugate 
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brought nearer or farther from the ſmall mirror, to 


, aqjult the teleſcope to diſtinct viion; and the tele- 


{cope itſelſ hath a motion round its axis for the con- 
veniency of mꝛaſuring the diameter of a planet in any 
direction. The inclination of the diameter meaſure 
with the horizon is ſho wn in degrees and minutes by a 
level and vernier on a graduated circle, at the breech 
of the teleſcope. | 

It is necellary to obſerve (ſays Mr Ramſden), 


that, beſides the table for reducing the revolutions an. 


parts of the ſcrew to minutes, ſeconds, &c. it may 
require a table for corre ting a very ſmall error which 
ariſes from the excentric motion of the half- mirrors. 
By this motion their centres of curvature will (when 


towards the large mirror: the equation for this pur- 
poſe in {mall angles is inſenſible; but when angles to 
be meaſured exceed ten minutes, it ſhould not be ne- 
glected. Or, the angle meaſured may be correcte 
by diminithing it in the proportion the verſed line of 


Mficrome- 
ter. 


the angle to be meaſured is large) approach a little 


the angle mea ured, ſuppoſing the eccentricity radius, 


bears to the focal length of the ſmall mirror.” 
Mr Ramſden preferred Caſſegrain's conſtruction of 
the reflecting teleſcope to either the Gregorian or 


Newton an, becauſe in the former, errors cauſed by 


one ſpeculum are diminiſhed by thoſ: ia the other 


From a property of the refleting teleſcope (which, 


he obſerves, has not been attended to), that the aper- 


tures of the two ſpecula are to each other very nearly 


in the proportion of their ſocal lengths, it follows that 


their abberrations will be to each other in the ſame pro- 
portion; and theſe abberations in the ſame direc- 
tion, if the two ſpecula are both concave ; or in con- 


trary directions, if one ſpeculum is concave and the 
other convex. In the Gregorian conſtruction both 


ſpecula being concave, the aberration at the ſecond 
image will be the ſum of the abberrations of the two 
mirrors; but in the Caſſegrain conſtruction, one mir- 
ror being concave and the other convex, the abber- 
ration at the ſecond image will be the difference be- 
tween their abberrations. By aſſuming ſuch propor- 
tions for the „ci of the ſpecula as are generally uſed 
in the reflecting teleſcope, which is about as 1 to 4, 
the abberration in the Caſſegrain conſtruction will be 
to that in the Gregorian as 3 to 5. 

2. The other is a dioptric micrometer, or one ſuited 
to the principles of retraction. This micrometer is ap- 
phed to the erect eye-tube of a refracting teleſcope, 
and is placed in the conjugate focus of the firſt eye- 
glaſs : in which poſition, the image being conſiderably 
magnined before it comes to the mierometer, any im- 
perfection in its glais will be magnified only by the re- 
maining eye-glaſſes, which in any tele cope ſeldom ex- 
ceeds ſive or tix times. By this polition alſo the ſize 
of the micrometer glaſs will not be the +. part of 
the area which would be required if it was placed in 
the object-glaſs; and, notwithſtanding this great dii- 
proportion of fize, which 1s of great moment to the 
practical optician, the ſame extent of ſcale is preſerved, 


and the images are uniformly bright in every part of 


the field of the telefcope. 

Fig. 12. repreſents the glaſſes of a refracting tele- 
ſcope z xy, the principal pencil of rays from the object- 
glaſs O; r and u u, the axis of two oblique pencils ; 
focus, or the 

Place 


4 2 


Plate 
3 48 
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third; and d the fourth, or that which is neareſt the 
eye. Let p be the diameter of the object-glaſs, e the 
diameter of a pencil at , and / the diameter of the 
pencil at the eye; it is evident, that the axis of the 


pencils from every part of the image will croſs each 


other at the point ; and e, the width of the miero- 
meter-glaſs, is to the diameter of the object glaſs as 
-1a is to g o, Which is the proportion of the magnify- 
ing power at the point ; and the error cauſed by an 


imperfection in the micrometer glaſs placed at n will be 


to the error, had the micrometer been at O, as n is to p. 
Fig. 13. repreſents the micrometer: A, a convex or 
concave lens divided into two equal parts by a plane 


acroſs its centre; one of theſe ſemilenſes is fixed in 


a frame B, and the other in the frame E; which 


two frames ſlide on a plate H, and are preſſed againſt 


* 


a ſcale of equal parts on the frame B; it is numbered 


it by thin plates a 4 the frames B and E are moved 
in contrary directions by turning the button D; Lis 


from each end towards the middle with 10, 20, &c. 
'There are two verniers on the frame E, one at M 
and the other at N, for the convenience of meaſuring 


the diameter of a planet, &c. on both ſides the zero. 


The firſt diviſion on both of theſe verniers coincides at 


the ſame time with the two zeros on the ſcale L; and 


if the frame is moved towards the right, the relative 
motion of the two frames is ſhown on the ſcale L 
by the vernier M; but if the frame B be moved to- 
wards the left, the relative motion is ſhown by the ver- 
nier N.—This micrometer has a motion round the 
axis of viſion, for the convenience of meaſuring the 


diameter of a planet, &c. in any direction, by turn- 


ing an endleſs ſcrew F ; and the inclination of the 
diameter meaſured with the horizon is ſhown on the 
circle g by a vernier on the plate V. The teleſcope 
may be adjuſted to diſtin& viſion by means of an ad- 
juſting ſcrew, which moves the whole eye- tube with 
the micrometer nearer or farther from the object-glaſs, 
as teleſcopes are generally made; or the ſame effect 
may be produced in a better manner, without moving 
the micrometer, by ſliding the part of the eye tube 
on the part », by help of a ſcrew or pinion. The 
micrometer is made to take off occaſionally from the 


eye tube, that the teleſcope may be uſed without it. 


Still, however micrometers remained in ſeveral re- 
ſpects imperfect. In particular, the imperfections of the 
parallel-wire micrometer in taking the diſtance of very 
cloſe double ſtars, are the following. 

When two ſtars are taken between the parallels, the 
diameters muſt be included. Mr Herſchel informs us, he 


has in vain attempted to find lines ſufficiently thin to ex- 


tend them acroſs the centres of the ſtars ſo that their 


thickneſs might be neglected. The ſingle threads of the 


ſilk worm, with ſuch lenſes as he uſes, are ſo much mag- 
nified that their diameter is more than that of many of 
the ſtars. Beſides, if they were much leſs than they are 
the power of deflection of light would make the attempt 
to meaſure the diſtance of the centres this way fruitleſs: 
for he has always found the light of the ſtars to play 


upon thoſe lines and ſeparate their apparent diameters 


into two parts. Now ſince the ſpurious diameters of the 
ſtars thus included, as Mr Herſchel aſſures us, are 
continually changing according to the ſtate of the air, 


. 
place of the mierometer; b the ſecond eye-glaſsz c the 


ſeveral ſeconds. | | 
The laſt and greateſt imperfection of all is that theſe 
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and the length of time we look at them, we are, in Micron. 


ſome reſpect, left at an uncertainty, and our meaſures 


ter, 


taken at different times and with different degrees of 


attention, will vary on that account. Nor can we come 


at the true diſtance of the centres of any two ſtars, _ 
one from another, unleſs we could tell what to allow ?- 


for the ſemidiameters of the ſtars themſelves ; for dif- 
ferent ſtars have different apparent diameters, which, 
with a power of 227, may differ from each other as 
far as two ſeconds. JC 
The next imperfection is that which ariſes from a 


deflection of light upon the wires when they approach 
very near to each other; for if this be owing to a 
power of repulſion lodged at the ſurface, it is eaſy to 


underſtand, that ſuch powers muſt interfere with each 


other, and give the meaſures larger in proportion than 
they would have been if the repulſive power of one 
wire had not been oppoſed by a contrary power of the 
other wire. 5's 5 rs 
Another very conſiderable imperfection of theſe 
; micrometers is a continual uncertainty of the real zero. 


Mr Herſchel has found, that the leaſt alteration in the 


ſituation and quantity of light will affect the zero, and 
chat a change in the poſition of the wires, when the 


light and other circumſtances remain unaltered, will 
alſo produce a difference. To obviate this difficulty 
whenever he took a meaſure that required the utmoſt 
accuracy, his zero was always taken immediately af- 
ter, while the apparatus remained in the ſame ſitua- 
tion it was in when the meaſure was taken; but this 


enhances the difficulty, becauſe it introduces an addi- 


tional obſervation. _ 7 Beet, 
The next imperfection, which is none of the ſmall- 
eſt, is that every micrometer that has hitherto been in 


uſe requires either a ſcrew, or a divided bar and pinion 


to meaſure the diſtance of the wires or divided image. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with works of this kind are 


but too ſenſible how difficult it is to have ſcrews that 


{ſhall be perfectly equal in every thread or revolution 


of each thread; or pinions and bars that ſhall be ſo 


evenly divided as perfectly to be depended upon in every 
leaf and tooth to perhaps the two, three, or four thou- 
ſandth part of an inch: and yet, on account of the 
ſmall ſcale of thoſe micrometers, theſe quantities are 


of the greateſt conſequence ; an error of a ſingle thou- 


ſandth part inducing in moſt inſtruments a miſtake of 


wire micrometers require a pretty ſtrong light in the 
field of view; and when Mr Herſchel had double ſtars 
to meaſure, one of which was very obſcure, he was 
obliged to be content with leſs light than is neceſſary 
to make the wires perfectly diſtin& ; and ſeveral ſtars 


on this account could not be meaſured at all, though 


otherwiſe not too cloſe for the micrometer, _ | 
Mr Herſchel, therefore, having long had much oc- 
caſion for micrometers that would meaſure exceeding: 


ſmall diſtances exactly, was led to bend his attention 


to the improvement of theſe inſtruments ; and the re- 


ſult of his endeavours has been a very ingenious in- 


ſtrument called a lamp-micrometer, which is not only 
free from the imperfections above ſpecified, but alſo 
poſſeſſes the advantages of a very large ſcale. This in- 
ſtrument is deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
for 1782; and the conſtruction of it is as follows: 

: oer. 
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Micromes  ABGCFE (ig. 14.) is a ſtand nine feet high, upon 
which a ſemici 


ar board ghogp is moveable upwards 
or downwards, in the manner of ſome fire-ſcreens as 
occaſion may require, and is held in its ſituation by a 
peg y put into any one of the holes of the upright 
piece Ag. This board is a ſegment of a circle of 
ſourteen inches radius, and is about three inches 
broader than a ſemicircle, to give room for the 
handles r D, e P, to work. The uſe of this board is 
to carry an arm L, thirty inches long, which is made 


to move upon a pivot at the centre of the circle, by 
means of a ſtring, which paſſes in a groove upon the 


edge of the ſemicircle pgohg ; the ſtring is faſtened to 
a hook at o (not expreſſed in the figure, being at the 
back of the arm L), and paſſing along the groove from 


oh to q is turned over a pully at 3, and goes down to 


a {mall barrel e, within the plane cf the circular board 
where a double-jointed handle e P commands its mo- 
tion. By this contrivance, we ſee, the arm L may be 
lifted up to any altitude from the horizontal polition 
to the perpendicular, or be ſuffered to deſcend by 


its own weight below the horizontal to the reverſe. 
perpendicular ſituation. The weight of the handle P 
is ſufficient to the keep the arm in any given poſition 


but if the motion ſhould be too eaſy, a friction ſpring 
applied to the barrel will moderate it at pleaſure. 

In front of the arm L a ſmall ſlider, about three 
inches long, is moveable in a rabbet from the end L. 
towards the centre backwards and forwards. A ſtring 


is faſtened to the left ſide of the little flider, and goes 


towards L, where it paſſes round a pully at and 
returns under the arm from m, „, towards the centre 
where it is led in a groove on the edge of the arm, 
which is of a circular form, upwards to a barrel 
(raiſed above the plane of the circular board) at , 
to which the handle r Dis faſtened. A ſecond ſtring 
is faſtened to the (ider, at the right fide, and goes to- 
wards the centre, where it paſſes over a pully z ; and 
the weight au, which is ſuſpended by the end of this 


ſtring, returns the ſlider towards the centre, when a 


contrary turn of the handle permits it to act. 4 
By a and 5 are repreſented two ſmall lamps, two 
inches high, 1 4 in breadth by 1 4 in depth. The ſides 
back, and top, are made ſo as to permit no light to be 
ſeen, and the front conſiſts of a thin braſs ſliding-door. 
The flame in the lamp a is placed three-tenths of an inch 
from the leſt ſide, three-tenths from the front, and halt 
an inch from the bottom. In the lamp 5 it is placed at 
the ſame height and diſtance, meaſuring from the right 
lide. The wick of the flame conſiſts only of a ſingle 
very thin lamp cotton thread; for the ſmalleſt flame 
being ſufficient, it 1s eaſter to keep it burning m fo 
confined a place. In the top of each lamp muſt be a 
little ſlit lengthways, and ali a ſmall opening in one 
fide near the upper part, to permit air enough to cir- 
culate to feed the flame. To prevent every reflection 
of light, the ſide opening of the lamp a ſhould be to 
the right, and that of the lamp ò to the left. In the 


ſliding door of each lamp is made a ſmall hole with 
the point of a very fine needle juſt oppolite the place 


where the wicks are burning, ſo that when the ſliders 
are ſhut down, and every .thing dark, nothing ſhall be 
ſeen but two fine lucid points of the ſize of two ſtars 
of the third or fourth magnitude. The lamp à is 
placed ſo that its lucid point may be in the centre of 
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the circular board where it remains fixed. The lamp Microme- 


is hung to the little flider which moves in the rabbet 
of the arm, ſo that its lucid point, in an horizontal 
poſition of the arm, may be on a level with the lucid 
point in the centre. The moveable lamp is ſuſpended 
upon a peice of braſs faſtened to the ſlider by a pin 
exactly behind the flame, upon which it moves as a pi- 
vot. The lamp is balanced at the bottom by a leaden 
weight, ſo as always to remain upright, when the arm 
is either lifted above or depreſſed below the horizon- 
tal poſition. The double-jointed handles D, eP, con- 
fiſt of light deal rods, ten feet long, and the loweſt of 
them may have diviſions, marked upon it near the end 
P, expreſſing exactly the diſtance from the central lu- 


cid point in feet, inches, and tenths. 
From this conſtruction we ſee, that a perſon at a 


diſtance of ten feet may govern the two lucid points, 
ſo as to bring them into any required poſition ſouth or 
north preceding or following from o to go? by uſing 
the handle P, and alſo to any diſtance from fix-tenths 
of an inch to five or ſix and twenty inches by means 
of the handle D. 
light ſhould be left from the top or ſides of the lamps, 
a temporary ſcreen, conſiſting of a long piece of paſte- 


board, or a wire frame covered with black cloth, of 


the length of the whole arm, and of any required 
breadth, with a ſlit of half an inch broad in the middle 
may be affixed to the arm by four bent wires project- 
ing an inch or two before the lamps, ſituate ] ſo that 
the moveable lucid point may paſs along tlie opening 
left for that purpoſe. 

Fig. 15. repreſents part of the arm L, half the real 
ſize; S the ſlider; , the pulley, over which the cord 
x t y x is returned towards the centre; v the other cord 
going to the pully 2 of fig. 14. R the braſs piece 
moveable upon the pin c, to keep the lamp upright. 
At R is a wire rivetted to the braſs piece, upon which 


is held the lamp by a nut and ſcrew. Fig. 16. 17. re- 


preſent the lamps a, b, with the ſiding doors open, 


to ſhow the ſituation of the wicks. W is the leaden 
weight with a hole d, in it, through which the wire R 
of fig. 15. is to be paſſed when the lamp is to be faſt- 
ened to the ſlider S. Fig. 18. repreſents the lamp a 
with the ſliding door ſhut ; / the lucid point; and 16 
the openings at the top, and x at the fides, for the ad- 
miſſion of air. | | 

Every ingenious artiſt (ſays Mr Herſchel) will 
ſcon perceive, that the motions of this micrometer are 
capable of great improvement by the application of 
wheels and pinions, and other well known mechanical 
reſources ; but as the principal object is only to be 
able to adjuſt the two lucid points to the required po- 
ſition and diſtance, and to keep them there for a few 
minutes, while the obſerver goes to meaſure their diſ- 
tance, it will not be neceſſary to fay more upon the ſub- 


ject. 


A am now to ſhow the application of this inſtru- 
ment. It is well known to opticians and others who. 
have been in the habit of uſing optical inſtruments, 
that we can with one eye look into a microſcope or te- 
leſcope, and ſee an object much magnified, while the 
naked eye may ſee a ſcale upon which the magnified 
picture is thrown. In this manner I have generally 
determined the power of my teleſcopes; and any one 
who has acquired a facility of taking ſuch * 
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If any reflection or appearance of 
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ſtars. 
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termining the power of an inſtrument, and that degree 
of exactneſs is fully ſufficient for the purpoſe. 

The Newtonian form is admirably adapted to the 
uſe of this micrometer; for the obſerver ſtands always 


ere, and looks in a horizontal direction, notwith- + 


ſanding the teleſcope ſhould be elevated to the zenith, 
Beſides, his face being turned away from the object 
to which his teleſcope is directed, this micrometer may 
be placed very conveniently without cauſing the leaſt 
obſtruction to the view: therefore, when I ufe this 
inſlrument, I put it at ten feet diſtance from the left 


eye, in a line perpendicular to the tube cf the tele- 


ſcope, and raiſe the moveable board to ſuch a height 
that the lucid point of the central lamp may be upon 
a level with the eye. The handles, lifted up, are paſ- 
ſed through two lcops faſtened to the tube, juſt by the 
obſerver, ſo as to be ready for his uſe. I thonld ob- 
ſerve, that the end of the tube 1s cut away, fo as to 
leave the left eye entirely free to ſee the whole micro- 
meter. 15 | | „ 

« Having now directed the teleſcope to a double 
far, I view it with the right eye, and at the ſame 


time with the left ſee it projected upon the microme- 
ter: then, by the handle P, which commands the po- 


ſition of the arm, I raiſe or depreſs it ſo as to bring 


the two lucid points to a fimilar ſituation with the two 


ſtars; and, by the handle D, I approach or remove 
the moveable lucid point to the fame diftance of the 
two ſtars, ſo that the two lucid points may be exact- 
ly covered by or coincide with the ſtars. A little 


practice in this buſineſs ſoon makes it eaſy, eſpecially 


to one who has already been uſed to look with both 


eyes open. . 
What remains to be done is very ſimple. With 


a proper rule, divided into inches and fortieth parts. 


1 take the diſtance of the lucid points, which may be 
done to the greateſt nicety, becauſe, as I obſerved be- 
fore, the little holes are made with the point of a very 
fine needle. The meaſure thus obtained is the tangent 
of the magnified angle under which the ſtars are ſeen 
to a radius of ten feet; therefore, the angle being found 
and divided by the power of the teleſcope gives the real 
angular diſtance of the centres of a double ſtar. 
For inſtance, September 25, 1981, I meafured 
Hercules with this inſtrument. Having cauſed the 
two lucid points to coincide exactly with the ſtars 
centre upon centre, I found the radius or diſtance of 
the central lamp from the eye 10. feet 4.15 mches ; the 
tangent or diſtance of the two lucid points 50.6 for- 
tieth parts cf an inch; this gives the magnihed angle 
35 ard dividing by the power 460, which I uſed, we 
obtain 4! 34“ for the diſtance cf the centres of the two 
The ſcale of the micrometer at this very conve- 
riznt diſtance with the power of 460, (which my te- 
leſcope bears ſo well upon the fixed ſtars that for near 


a twelvemonth paſt I have hardly uſed any other), is 


above a quarter of an inch to a fecond ; and by put- 
ting on my power of 932, which in very fine evenings 
is extremely diſtin, I obtain a ſcale of more than half 
an inch to a ſecond, without increafing the diſtance of 
the micrometer ; whereas the moſt perfect of my for- 
mer micrometers, wich the ſame inſtrument, had a ſcale 
of leſs than the two thouſandth part of an inch to a 
ſecond. . . N 
4 
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Microme- will very ſeldom mi take ſo much as one in fifty in de- 


ing 


« 'The meaſures of this micrometer are not confined Micron, 


to double ſtars only, but may be applied to any other 


objects that require the utmoſt accuracy, ſuch as the 


diameters of the planets or their ſatellites, the moun- 
tains of the moon, the diameters of the fixed ſtars, &c. 
For inſtance, October 22. 1781, I meaſured the 
apparent diameter of « Lyre ; and judging it of the 
greateſt importance to mcreaſe my ſcale as much as 
convenient, I placed the micrometer at the greateſt 


convenient diſtance, and {with ſome trouble, for wart 


ter, 


* 


of longer handles, which might eaſily be added) tock 


the diameter of this ſtar by ele fp two lucid 
points to fuch a diſtance as juſt to encloſe the apparent: 
diameter. When I meafured my radius, it was found 
to be twenty-two feet fix inches. The diſtance of the 
two lucid points was about three inches, for I will not 
pretend to extreme nicety in this ob&rvation, on ac- 
count of the very great power I uſed, which was 
6450. From theſe meaſures we have the magniſied 
angle 38“ 101: this divided by the power gives 0“. 355 


for the apparent diameter -of « Lyræ. The ſcale of 


the micrometer, on this occaſion, was no leſs than 
8.443 inches to a ſecond, as will be found by multiply- 
ing the natural tangent of a ſevond with the power and 
radius in inches. 47 | 8 

« November 28. 1781, I meaſured the diame 


the new ſtar ; but the air was not very favourable, for 
this ſingular ftar was not ſo diſtinct with 227 that even- 
ing as it generally is with 460: therefore, without 
and much ſtreſs upon the exactneſs of the obſerva- 
tion, 1 fhall only report it to exemplify the uſe of the 
micrometer. My radius was 35 feet 11 inches. The 
diameter of the ſtar, by the diſtance of the lucid points 
was 2.4 inches, and the power I uſed 227: hence the 
magnified angle is found 19', and the real diameter of 
the ſtar 5,022. The ſcale of this meaſure .474 mil- 
leſimals of an inch, or almoſt half an inch to a fecond.” 

In the Philiſophical Tranſactions for 1791, a very 
ſimple micrometer for meaſuring ſmall angles with the 
teleſcope, is deſcribed by Mr Cavallo ; who intredu- 
ces his deſcription with the following obſervations 


upon the different forts of teleſcopical micrometers in 
“ 'Fheſe inſtruments may be divided into two 


ule, 
claſſes; namely, thoſe which have not, and thoſe which 
have, ſome movement amongſt their parts. The mi- 
crometers of the former ſort conſiſt moſtly of fine 
wires or hairs, vanioully diſpoſed, and ſituated within 
the teleſcope, juſt where the image of the object is 
formed. In order to determine an angle with thoſe 
micrometers, a gcod deal cf calculation is generally 
required, The micrometers of the other ſort, of which 
there is oY variety, ſome being made with move- 


able parallel wires, others with pri:ms, others again 


with a combination of lefffes, and fo on, are more or 
leſs ſubject to ſeveral inconveniencies, the principal of 
which are the following. 1. Their motions generally 
depend upon the action of a ſcrew; and of courſe the 
imperfections of its threads, and the greater or leſs 
quantity of loſt motion, which is obſervable in mo- 
ving a ſcrew, eſpecially when ſmall, cccafion a con- 
ſiderable error in the menſuration of angles. 2. Their 
complication and bulk renders them difficultly appli- 
cable to a variety cf teleſcopes, eſpecially to the 
pocket ones. 3. They do not meaſure the angle with- 
out ſome loſs of time, which is neceffary adn" the 

| SLIT | ſcrew, 


Mi 


— 
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Microme ſcrew, or ta move ſome other mechaniſm. 4. and 


laſtly, They are conſiderably expenſive, ſo that ſome 
of them colt even more than a tolerably gocd tele- 
. ſcope.” ; : 

After having had long in view (our author informs 
us) the conſtruction of a micrometer which might 
be in part at leaſt, if not entirely, free from all thoſe 
obje&ions ; he, aſter various attempts, at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded with a fimple contrivance, which after re- 
peated trials, has been found to anſwer the defired 
end, not only from his own experience, but from that 
alſo of feveral friends, to whom it has been communi- 
enge,, 2 | | 

This micrometer, in ſhort, conſiſts of a thin and 
narrow flip of mother-of-pearl finely divided, and fitu- 
ated in the focus ef the eye-glaſs of a teleſcope, juſt 
where the image of the object is formed, It is imma- 
terial whether the teleſcope be a refractor or a reflec- 
tor, provided the eye. glaſs be a convex lens, and not 
a concave one as in the Galilean conſtruction. | 
The ſimpleſt way of fixing it is to flick it upon 
the diaphragm which generally ſtands within the 
tube and in the focus of the eye-glaſs. When thus 
fixed, if you look through the eye-glaſs, the diviſions 
of the micrometrical ſcale will appear very diſtin, 
unleſs the diaphragm is not exactly in the focus; in 
which caſe, the micrometrical ſcale muſt be placed 
exactly in the focus of the eye-glaſs, either by puſh- 
ing the diaphragm backwards or forwards, when that 
is praQiicable ; or elſe the ſcale may be eaſily removed 
from one or other ſurface of the diaphragm by 
the interpoſition of a circular piece of paper or card, 
or by a bit of wax. This conſtruction is fully ſuffi- 
_ cient, when the t-leſcope is always to be uſed by the 
fame perſon; but when differe 
then the diaphragm which ſupports the micrometer 
muſt be conſtructed ſo as to be eaſily moved backwards 
or forwards, though that motion needs not be greater 
than about a tenth or an eighth of an inch. This is 
neceſſary, becauſe the diſtance of the focus of the 
- ſame lens appears diferent to the eyes of different 
perſons; and, therefore, whoever 1s going to uſe the 
teleſcope for the menfaration of any angle, maſt firſt 
cf all unſcrew the tube which contains the eye-glaſs 
and micrometer from the reſt of the teleſcopes, and, 
looking through the eye-glaſs, muſt place the micro- 
meter where the diviſicns of it may appear quite di- 

ſtinct to his eye. | | | | 

In caſe that any perſcn ſhould not like to ſee al- 
ways the micrometer in the field of the teleſcope, then 

the -micrometrical ſcale, inſtead e fixed to the 
diaphragm, may be fitted to a circul; 
plate of braſs, wood, or even paper, which may be oc- 
caſionally placed upon the faid diaphragm. 

Mr Cavallo has made ſeveral experiments to deter- 
mine the moſt uſeful ſubſtance for this micrometer. — 
Glaſs, which he had ſucceſsfully applied for a ſimilar 
purpoſe to the compound microſcope, ſeemed at firſt 
to be the moſt premiſing; but it was at laſt rejected 
after feveral trials; for the diviſions upon it generally 
are either too fine to be perceived, or too rough; and 
though with proper care and attention the diviſions 
may be proportioned to che fight, yet the thickneſs 
of the glaſs itſelf obſtrucis in ſome meaſure the diſtinct 


6.303 
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view of the cbjet, 
found uſeleſs for the conſtruction cf this micrometer, 
on account of their bending, ſwelling and contrac- 
ting very eaſily ; whereas mother-of-pearl is a very 
ſteady ſubſtance, the diviſions upon it may be marked 
very eaſily, and when it is made as thin as common 
writing paper it has a very uſeful degree cf tranſpa- 
rency. | | 
Fig. 19. exhibits this micrometer ſcale, but ſhows 
it tour times larger than the real ſize of one, which 
he has adapted to a three-feet achromatic teleſcope 
that magnifies about 84 times. It is ſomething leſs than 
the 24th part of an inch broad; its thickneſs is equal 
to that of common writing paper; and the length of 
it is determined by the aperture of the diaphragm, 
which limits the field of the teleſcope. The diviſions 
upon it are the 2ooths of an inch, which reach from 
one edge of the ſcale to about the middle of it, ex- 
cepting every fifth and tenth diviſion, which are 
longer. The divided edge of it paſſes through the 
centre of the field of view, though this is not a nece{- 
ſary precaution in the conſtruction of this micrometer. 
Two diviſiors of the above deſcribed ſcale in my tele- 
ſcope are very nearly equal to one minute; and as a 
quarter cf one of thoſe diviſions may be very well di- 
ſtinguiſhed by eſtimation, therefore an angle of one 
eighth part of a minute, or of 774, may be meaſured 
with it. | | | 
When a teleſcope magnifies more, the diviſions of 
the micrometer muſt be more minute; and Mr Ca- 
vallo finds, that when the focus of the eye-glaſs of the 
teleſcope is ſhorter than half an inch, the micrometer 
may be divided. with the 5ooths of an inch; by 
means of which, and the teleſcope magnifying about 


nt perſons are to uſe it, 200 times, one may cafily and accurately meaſure an 


angle ſmaller than half a ſecond. On the other hand, 
when the teleſcope does not magniiy above 3o times, 
the diviſions need not be fo minute: for inftance, in 
one of Dolland's pocket teleſcopes, which when drawn 
out for uſe is about 14 inches long, a micrometer with 
the hundreths of an inch is quite ſufficient, and one 
of its diviſions is equal to little leſs than three mi- 
nutes, ſo that an angle of a minute may be meaſured 
by it. . 

In looking through a teleſcope furniſhed with 
ſuch a micrometer (ſays our author), the field of view | 
appears divided by the micrometer ſcale, the breadth 
of which occupies about one-ſeventh part of the aper- 
ture; and as the ſcale is ſemitranſparent, that part or 
the object which happens to be behind it may be dit- 
cerned ſufficiently well to aſcertain the diviſion, and 
even the quarter of a diviſion, with which its borders 
coincide. Fig. 20. ſhows the appearance of the field 
of my teleſcope with the microm2ter, when directed 
to the title page of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
wherein one may obſerve that the thickneſs of tHe 
letter C is equal to three-fourths of a diviſion, the 
diameter of the O is equal to three diviſions, and 
ſo on. | 

« At firſt view, one is apt to imagine, that it is dif- 
ficult to count the diviſions which way happen to co- 
ver or to meaſure an object; but upon trial it will be 
found, that this is rea lily performed; and even peopla 
who have never been uſed to obſerve with the tele- 
N lea; a, 
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ſcope, ſocn learn to meaſure very quickly and accu- 
rately with this mierometer; for ſince every fifth and 
tenth diviſion is longer than the reſt, one ſoon acquires 
the habit of ſaying, five, ten, fifteen ; and then, by 
adding the other diviſions leſs than five, completes 
the reckoning. Even with a teleſcope which has no 


tand, if the objed end of it be reſted againſt a ſteady 
place, and the other end be held by the hand near 


of a houſe, &c. 


the eye of the obſerver, an object may be meaſured 
with accuracy ſufficient for ſeyeral purpoſes, as for the 
eſtimation of ſmall diſtances, for determining the height 

After having conſtrued and adapted this maicro- 
meter to the teleſcope, it is then neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain the value of the diviſions. It is hardly neceffary 


to mention in this place, that though thoſe diviſions! 


meaſure the chords of the angles, and not the angles 


or arches themſelves, and the chords are not as the 


Ter 


arches, yet it has been ſhown by all the trigonome- 
trical writers, that in ſmall angles the chords, arches, 
ſines, and tangents, follow the ſame proportion ſo 
very nearly, that the very minute difference may be 
ſafely neglected: ſo that if one diviſion of this micro- 
meter is equal to one minute, we may ſafely conclude 
that two diviſions are equal to two minutes, three di- 
viſions to three minutes, and fo on. There are vari- 
ons methods cf aſcertaining the value of the diviſions 
of ſuch a micrometer, they being che very ſame that 
are uſed for aſcertaining the value of the diviſions in 
other micrometers, Such are, the paſſage of an equa- 
torial ſtar over a certain number of diviſions in a cer- 
tain time; or the meaſuring of the diameter of the ſun 
by computation from the Focal diſtance of the object 
and other lenſes of the teleſcope ; the laſt of which 
however, is ſubje& to ſeveral inaccuracies; but as 
they are well known to aſtronomical perſons, and 
have been deſcribed in many books, they need not 
be farther noticed here. However, for the ſake of 
workmen and other perſons not converſant in aſtro- 
nomy, I {hall deſcribe an eaſy and accurate method of 
aſcertaining the value of the diviſions of the microme- 


« Mark upon a wall or other place the length of 
dix inches, which may be done by making two dots 
or lines ſix inches aſunder, or by fixing a ſix- inch ru- 
ler upon a ſtand ; then place the teleſcope before it 


ſo that the ruler or ſix- inch length may be at right 


angles with the direction of the teleſcope, and juſt 57 
feet 34 inches diſtant from the object glaſs of the 


teleſcope : this done, look through the teleſcope at 


the ruler or other extenſion of ſix inches, and obſerve 


how many diviſions of the micrometer are equal to 


it, and that ſame number of diviſions is equal to half 
a degree, or 30“; and this is all that needs be done 
for the required determination; the reaſon of which 
is becauſe an extenſion of fix inches ſubtends an 
angle of zo“ at the diſtance of 57 feet 3; inches, as 


may be caſily calculated by the rules of plane trigono- 


« In one of Dollond's 14-inch pocket teleſcopes 
if the diviſions of the micrometer be the hundredths of 
an inch, 11+ of thoſe divifons will be found equal 
30', or 23 to a degree, When this value has been 
cnce aſcertained, any other angle meaſured by any 
other number of diviſions is determined by the rule 


+ - 


ot three. Thus, ſuppoſe that the diameter of the ſun Microne. 
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ſeen through the ſame teleſcope, be found equal to 


12 diviſions, ſay as 114 diviſions are to 30 minutes, 


11.5 


ſo are 12 diviſions to ( 
required diameter of the ſun. 


s) 


Notwithſtanding the facility of this calculation, a 


ſcale may be made anſwering to the diviſions of a 
micrometer, which will ſhow the angle correſponding 
to any number of diviſions to mere inſpection. Thus, 
for the above-mentioned ſmall teleſcope, the ſcale is 
repreſented in fig. 21. 
ſure ; it is then divided into 23 equal parts, and thoſe 


diviſions which repreſent the diviſions of the micro- 
meter that are equal to one degree, are marked on 
one ſide of it. The line then is divided again into 


6o equal parts, which are marked on the other ſide 
of it; and theſe diviſions repreſent the minutes which 
correſpond to the diviſions of the micrometer ; thus 
the figure ſhows, that ſix diviſions of the micrometer 


are equal to 15 minutes, 114 diviſions are nearly 


equal to 29 minutes, &c. What has been ſaid of mi- 

nutes may be ſaid of ſeconds alſo, when the ſcale is 

to be applied to a large teleſeopde. + 
Thus far this micrometer and its general uſe have 


been ſufficiently deſeribed; and mathematical perſons 


may eaſily apply it to the various purpoſes to which 
micrometers have been found ſubſervient. But as the 
ſimplicity, cheapneſs, and at the ſame time the accu- 
racy of this contrivance, may render the uſe of it much 
more general than that of any other micrometer ; and 
I may venture to ſay, that it will be found very uſe- 
ful in the army, and amongſt ſea-faring people, for 


the determination of diſtances, heights, &c.; I ſhall 


therefore join ſome practical rules to render this mi- 


crometer uſeful to perſons unacquainted with trigono- - 


metry and the uſe of logarithms. 

„Problem I. The angle, not exceeding one degree 
which is ſubtended by an extenſion of one ſoot, being 
given, to find its diſtance from the place of obſerva- 
tion. MN. B. This extenſion of one foot or any other 
which may be mentioned hereafter, muſt be perpendi- 


cular to the direction of the teleſcope through which 


it is obſerved. The diſtances are reckoned from the 


object- glaſs of the teleſcope ; and the anſwers obtained 


by the rules of this problem, though not exactly tree, 
are however ſo little different from the truth, that the 
difference ſeldom amounts to more than two or chree 
inches, which may be ſaſely neglectet. 7 

Rule 1. If the angle be expreſſed in minutes, 
ſay as the given angle is to 60, ſo is 687.55 to a 
fourth proportional, which gives the anſwer in inches. 
—2. 


proportional, which expreſſes the anſwer in inches. 
—3. If the angle b: expreſſed in minutes and ſe- 


conds, turn it all into ſeconds, and proceed as a- 


bove. | 


« Example. At what diſtance is a globe of one 


foot in diameter when it ſubtends an angle of two ſe- 
conds ? | f 


= 1237590 
inches, or 103 1324 ſeet which is the anſwer required. 
nis 


2687.55 
2: 3600 :: 687,55 : W N 132 


31'.3, which is the | 


AB is a line drawn at plea- 


If the angle be expreſſed in ſeconds, ſay, as 
the given angle is to 3600, ſo is 687.55 to a fourth. 


ter, 
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of the three proportionals are fixed, their product in 
58, and in the other two caſes is 
24757803 io that in the firit caſe, viz. when the angle 
is expreſſed in minutes, you need only divide 41253 
by the given angle; and in the other two caſes, viz. 
when the angle is expreſſed in ſeconds, divide 2475 180 
by the given angle, and the quotient in cither caſe is 
the anſwer in inches. pe 
Problem II. The angle, not exceeding one de- 
gree, Which is ſubtended by any known extenſion, 
being given, to find its diſtance from the place of ob- 
ſervation. | 


Rule. Proceed as if the extenſion were of one foot 


by Froblem I. and call the anſwer B; then, if the 


extenſion in queſtion be expreſſed in inches, ſay, as 12 
inches are to that extenſion, ſo is B to a fourth pro- 
portional, which is the anſwer in inches; but if the 


extenſion in queſtion be expreſſed in feet, then you 


need only multiply it by B, and the product is the 
anſwer in inches, F 
Example, At what diſtance is a man fix feet high 
when he appears to ſubtend an angle of 39”. 

„ By problem I. if the man were one toot high, the 
diſtance would be 82506 inches; but as he is fix feet 
high, therefore multiply 82506 by 6, and the produt 
gives the required diſtance, which is 495036 inches, 
or 41253 feet. | 0 or 


Angles ſubtended by an extenfion of one foot at different 
3 m analy | 
C | Diſtances Diſtances | 
angles. | in feet. Ane in feet. 
— : | | | 
[Min. 1 | 34377 Mia. 31 |. 110,9 
| 2 | © 1718,9 i 20%S 4 
| 3 11459 | 33 | 1042 | 
| 4 85994 | 34 101, . 
5| 657,5 35 98.2 
6 572,9 36 95˙5 
1 1 4961 37 92,9 
8] 42997 38 | 904 
9| 382,0 | 39 88, 1 
10 3497 | 40 33,9 
11 . 83,8 
| T2: 286,5 42 81,8 
13 264, 43 | 7999 
144 24595 | 44| 781 
is [ 22992 1 45 76,4 
16! 24,8 146 | 7497 
17 202, 2 47 i J943- 
18 191,0 | 48 71,6 
19 180,9 | 49 70,1 
20 171,8 50 68,7 
oo XN | r 
8 66,1 
23] 1494 | 33 64,8 
24 143,2 54 | 63,6 
1:20-4 --$Þ$- 4 55 52,5 
nn, +346 61,4 
27 127533 37 60,3 
„ -  \ Jos DBAs | 59.2 
1 29 116,5 | 59 38.2 
30.\  mq46 | 601 57,3 
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For greater conveniency, eſpecially in travelling, 
or in ſuch circumſtances in which one has not the 
opportunity of making even the eaſy calculations re- 
quired in thoſe problems, I have calculated the fol- 
lowing two tables; the firſt of which ſhows the di- 
ſtance anſwering to any an gle from one minute to one 
degree, which is ſubtended by an extention of one 
foot; and the ſecond table ſhows the diſtance anſwer- 
ing to any angle from one minute @ one degree, 
which is ſubtended by a man, the height of which 
has been called an extenſion of fix feet ; becauſe at a 
mean, ſuch is the height of a man when drefſed with 
hat and ſhoes on. Theſe tables may be tranſcribed 
on a card, and may be had always ready with a pocket 
teleſcope furniſhed with a mircometer. Their uſe is 
evidently. to aſcertain diſtances without any calcula- 
tion; and they are calculated only to minutes, becauſe 
with a pocket teleſcope and micrometer it is not poſ- 
ſible to meaſure an angle more accurately than to a 
minute. 

Thus, if one wants to meaſure the extenſion of a 


ſtreet, let a foot ruler be placed at the end of the 


ſtreet ; meaſure the angular appearance of it, which 


ſuppoſe to be 36', and in the table you will have the 


required diſtance againſt 36', which is 95; feet. Thus 
alſo a man who appears to be 49' high, is at the di- 


Rance of 421 feet. 
Angles ſubtended by an extenſion of fix feet at different 
| F ancet. | 
= Diſtances Diſtances| 
0 Angles. | in feet. A in feet. 
Min. 1 | 20626,8 Min. 31 665, 
= 2 | 10313. * 2G 6445 
; 3 | 6875,4 33 825. 
& +3565 :: 34 606, 6 
5 | 412592 35 | 389, 3 
; 6 | 343757 36 572,9 
| 7 | 2946,06 B 
8 2578, 2 38 542,8 
9 2291, 8 39 528,9 
lo 2062, 6 49 515,6 
11 1875,2 41 503, 
12 1718, 8 42 491,1 
13 1586, 431797 
I4 | 147393 44 | 468,8 
15 | 1375» 45 458,4 
161298, 1 46 448,4 
171213, 3 47 438,9 
i8 | 114549 48 | 42957 
19 | 1085,6 49 | 421. 
201031, 50 112,5 
21 982,2 51 404, 4 
22 93756 52 396,7 
23 806,8 53 389,2 
24 359,4 54 381,9 
25 825. 55 375. 
| 26 79333 56 | 368,3 
27 76329 57 | 361,9 
28 739,6 58 355,6 
29 711,3 59 | 349 
30 687, 60 | 34397 
4 U II. The 
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I. The micrometer has not only been applied to te- 
leſcopes, and employed for aſtronomical purpoſes; but 
there have alſo been various contrivances for adapting 
it to MICROSCOPICAL obſervations, Mr Leeuwen- 
hoek's method of eſtimating the ſize of ſmall objects 
was by comparing them with grains of fand, of which 
100 in a line took up an inch. Theſe grains he laid 
upon the ſame plate with his objects, and viewed them 
at the ſame time. Dr Jurin's method was ſimilar to 
this; for he found the diameter of a piece of fine fil. 
ver wire, by wrapping it as cloſe as he conld about a 


pin, and obſerving how many rings made an inch; 


and he uſed this wire in the ſame manner as Leeuwen. 
hoek uſed his ſand. © Dr Hooke uſed to look upon the 
magnified object with one eye, while at the ſame time 
he viewed other objects placed at the ſame diſtance 
with the other eye. In this manner he was able, by 
the help of a ruler, divided into inches and ſmall parts, 
and laid on the pedeſtal of the microſcope, to caſt as 


it were the magnified appearance of the object upon 


the ruler, and thus exactly to meaſure the diameter 
which it appeared to have through the glaſs ; which 
being compared with the diameter as it appeared to 
the naked eye, eaſily ſhowed the degree in which it 
was magnified. A little practice ſays, Mr Baker 
will render this method exceedingly eaſy and pleaſant. 

Mr Martin in his Optics recommended fuch'a mi- 
crometer for a microſcope as had been applied to tele- 
ſcopes : for he adviſes to draw a number of parallel 


= 
1 


lines on a piece of glaſs, with the fine point of a dia- 


mond at the diſtance of one-fortieth of an inch from 
one another, and to place it in the focus of the eye- 
glaſs. By this method, Dr Smith contrived to take 
the exact draught of objects viewed by a double mi- 
croſcope for he adviſes to get a lattice, made with 
{mall ſilver wires or ſquares, drawn upon a plain glaſs 
by the ſtrokes of a diamond, and to put it into the 
place of the image, formed by the object-glaſs: then 


by transferring the parts of the object, ſeen in the 


ſquares of the glaſs or lattice upon ſimilar correſpond- 
ing ſquare drawn on paper, the picture may be exact- 
ly taken. Mr Martin alſo introduced into compound 


microſcopes another micrometer conſiſting of a ſcrew. 


* Microſco- 
pical Pſſays 
p- 59. 


See both theſe methods deſcribed in his Optics, p. 277. 

The mode of actual admeaſurement (Mr Adams 
obſerves *) is without doubt the meſt ſimple that can 
be uſed; as by it we comprehend in a manner, at 


one glance, the different effects of combined glaſſes; 


and as it ſaves the trouble, and ayoids the obſcurity, 
of the uſual modes of calculation: but many perſons 
find it exceedingly dithcult to adopt this method, be- 
cauſe they have not been accuſtomed to obſerve with 
both eyes at once. 
the late Mr Adams contrived an inſtrument called the 
Ne-dle-Micrometer, which was firſt deſcribed in his Mi- 
crographia [lluſtrata ; and of which as now conſtructed, 
we have the following deſcription by his ſon Mr George 
Adams in the wg2mous Eſſays above quoted. 
This micrometer conſiſts of a ſerew, Which Has 50 
threads to an inch; this ſcrew carries an index, which 
points to the diviſions on a circular plate, which is 
fixed at right angles to the axis of the ſcrew. The 
revolutions of the ſcrew are counted on a ſcale which 
is an inch divided into 50 parts; the index to theſe divi- 
tions is a flower-de-luce marked upon the ſlider, which 
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carries the needle point aeroſs che feld of the \micro- Micromg, 

ter, 
— ro 


To obviate this inconvenience, 


Me 


ſcope. - Every revolution of the 'mierometer ſcrew 
meaſures 47; part of an inch, which is again ſubdi- 
vided by means of the diviſions" on the circulariplate, 
as this is divided into 26 equal parts, over which the 
index paſſes at every revolution of the ſcrew by which 
means we obtain with eaſe the meaſure of 100th part 
of an inch: for 50, che number of chreads on the 
ſcrew in one inch, being multiplied by 20, the divi- 


ſions on the eireular plate are equal to 1000; fo chat 


each diviſion on the circular plate ſhows that the 
needle has either advanced ot receded i oootli part of 
an inch. l 


To place this micron 


"a+ 


oat the ferew G, throw back the ſemicircle'FR, which 
moves upon a jbint at K; then turn the ſliding tube of 
the body uf the mieroſcope, ſothat the fmall holes which 
are in both tubes mãy exactly comcide, and let the needle 
g of the mierometer have a fr paſſage through them; 
after this, ſcrew it faſt upon the body by the Terew G. 
The needle will now traverſe the field: of the micro- 
ſcope, and meafure the length and breadth” of che 
image of any object that is applied to it. But fur- 
ther aſſiſtance muſt be had, in order to meaſure che 
object itſelf, which is a Tubje& of real importance; 
for though we have aſcert dec the power of the mi- 


croſcope, and know that it is ſo many thouſand times, 


yet this will be of little aſſiſtance towards aſcertainin 
an accurate idea of its real ſiae; for our ideas of bul 
being formed by the compariſon of one object with 
another, we can only judge of chat of any particular 
body, by comparing it with another whoſe ſize is 


known: the ſame thing is neceſſary, in order to form 


an eſtimate by the microſcope; therefore to aſcertain 
the real meaſure of the object, we muſt make the point 
of the needle paſs over the image of a known part of 
an inch placed on the ſtage, and write down the revo- 
lutions made by the ſerew, -while the needle paſſed 


over the image of this known meaſure; by which 


means we aſcertam the number of revolutions on the 
ſcrew, which are adequate to a real and known mea- 
ſure on the ſtage. As it requires an attentive eye to 
watch the motion of the Jeedle point as at paſſes over 
the image of a known part of an inch on the tage, we 


ought not to truſt to one ſingle meaſurement of the 


image, but ought to repeat it at leaſt fix times; then 
add the fix meaſures uy obtained together, ang di- 
vide their ſum by.ſix, or the number of trials ; the 


quotient will be the mean of all the trials. This reſult 
is to be placed in a column of a table next to that 


which contains the number of the magnifiers. 

By the aſliſtance of the ſectoral icale, we obtain 
with eaſe a ſmall part of an inch. This ſcale is ſhown 
at fig. 22, 23, 24, in which the two lines ca, ch, with 
the tide ab, form an iſoſceles triangle; each of the 
ſides is two inches long, and the baſe till oy of 
one-tenth of an inch. "The longer ſides may be of any 
given length, and the baſe till only of one tenth of an 
inch. The longer lines may be conſidered as the line 


of lines upon a ſector opened to one-tenth of an inch. 


Hence whatever number of equal parts ca, cb are di- 
vided into, their tranſverſe meaſure will be ſuch a part 
of one-tenth as is expreſſcl by their diviſions. Thus 
il it be divided into ten equal parts, this will divide 


A the 


rometer on the body of the miero- Plat 
ſcope, open the circular part FK H, fig. 25. by taking Cc. 


1 
wy 


eg 


"ters 18 
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ſcale. The in 


* 
* 
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[ 
che ine into 100 equal parts; the firſt diviſion next 
e Will be equal to 180th part of an inch, becauſe it is 
the tenth part of one tenth of an inch, If theſe lines 
are divided into twenty equal parts, the inch will be 
| bangs voy divided into 200 equal parts. Laſtly, 


ab, ca, ate made three inches long and divided into 
100. equal parts, we obtain with eaſe the 1oooth part. 
Phe ſcale. is repreſented as ſolid at fig. 23. but as per- 
forated at fig. 22. and 24. ſo that the light paſſes thro? 
the aperture, when the ſectoral part is placed on the 


ef 


To uſe this ſcale, firſt fix the micrometer, fig. 25. 


to the body of the microſcope ; then fit the ſeQoral 


__ feale, fig. 24. in the ſage, and adjuſt the microſcope 
do its proper focus or diſtance from the ſcale, which is 


to be moved till the baſe appears in the middle of the 


lee be. ferew I. 
E , 


field of view ; then bring the needle point g, fig. 25. 
Ft touch one of the lines ca, 
pour anſwering to' 20 on the ſectoral 


exactly at | 
ex a of the micrometer is to be ſet to 
the firſt diviſion, and that on the dial plate to 20, which 
is both the beginning and end of its diviſions ; we are 


then prepared to find themagnifyin gpower of eyery mag- 


nifier in the compound microſcope which we are uſing. 


_** Example. Every thing being prepared agreeable to 
the foregoing directions, ſuppoſe you are deſirous of 


aſcertaining the magnifying power of the lens marked 
Ne 4. turn the micrometer ſcrew until the point of 
the needle point traverſed the magnified image of the 


tenth part of one inch; then. the diviſion where the 


two indices remain, will ſhow how many revolutions, 


the needle point trayerſed the magnified image of the 


one tenth of an inch; ſuppoſe the reſult to be 26 re- 


volutions of the ſcrew, and 14 parts of another revolu- 
tion, this is equal to 26 multiplied by 20, added to 14; 
that is, 534,000 parts of an inch.— The 26 diviſions 
found on the ſtraight ſcale of the micrometer, while 
the point of the needle paſſed over the magnified 
image of one-tenth part of an inch, were rauſtiplied 
by 20, becauſe the circular plate CD, fig. 25. is di- 
vided into 20 equal parts; this produced 520; then 
adding the 14 parts of the next revolution, we obtain 
the 534,000 parts of an inch, or five-tenths and 3400 
Parts of another tenth, which is the meaſure of the 
magnified image of one-tenth of an inch at the aper- 
ture of the eye-glaſſes or at their foci. Now if we 
ſuppoſe the focus of the two eye-glaſſes to be one 
inch, the double thereof is two inches; or if we reck- 
on in the roooth part of an inch, we have 2000 parts 
for the diſtance of the eye from the needle point of 
the micrometer. Again, if we take the diſtance of 


the image from the object at the ſtage at 6 inches, or 
6000, and add thereto 2000, double the diſtance of 


the focus of the eye glaſs, we ſhall have 8000 parts of 
an inch for the diſtance of the eye from the objects; and 
asthe glaſſesdouble the image, we muſtdoublethenum- 
ber 534 foundupon the micrometer, which then makes 
1068 : then, by the following analogy, we ſhall ob- 


tain the number of times the microſcope magnifies the 


diameter of the object; ſay, as 240, the diſtance: of 
the eye from the image of the object, is to 800, the 
diſtance of the eye from the objec; ſo is 1068, double 
the meaſure found on the micrometer, to 3563, or the 
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number oſ times the microſcope magnifies the diame- 
ter of the object, By working in this manner, the 
magnifying power of each lens uſ:d with the compound 
microſcope may be eafily found, though the reſult will 


be different in different compound microſcopes, vary- 


mg according to the combination of the lenſes, their 
diſtance from the object and one another, &c. 
Having diſcovered the magnitying power of the mi- 


_ croſcope, with the different obje&-lenſes that are uſed 


therewith, our next ſubject is to find out the real fize 
of the objefts themſelves, and their different parts : 
this is eaſ}y effected, by finding how many revolutions 


of th& Hcrometer- ſcrew anſwer to a known meaſure 


on the ſectoral ſcale or other object placed on the 


Microrte 
ter, 
— — 


ſtage; from the number thus found a table ſhould be 


conſtructed, expreſſing the value of the different tevo- 
lutions of the micrometer with that object- lens, by 
which the primary number was obtained. Similar 
tables mult be conſtructed for each object lens. By a 
ſet of tables of this kind, the obſerver may readily 
find the meaſure of any object he is examining ; for 
he has only to make the needle point traverſe over 
this object, and obſerve the number of revolutions the 
ſcrew has made in its paſſage, and then look into his 


table for the real meaſure which correſponds to this 


number of revolutions, which is the meaſure required. 
_ Mr Coventry of Southwark has favoured us with 
the deſcription of a micrometer of his own invention ; 
the ſcale of which, for minuteneſs, ſurpalles every 


inſtrument of the kind of which we have any know- 


| ledge, and of which, indeed, we could ſcarcely have 
and parts of a revolution, the ſcrew has made, while. 


formed a conception, had he not indulged us with ſe- 


veral of theſe inſtruments, graduated as underneath. 
The micrometer is compoſed of glaſs, ivory, ſilver, 
&c. on which are drawn parallel lines from the 1oth- 


to the 10,000th part of an inch. But an inſtrument 
thus divided, he obſerves, is more for curioſity than 
uſe : but one of thoſe which Mr Coventry has ſent us 
is divided into ſquares, ſo ſmall that ſixteen millions of 
them are contained on the ſurface 'of one ſquare inch, 
each ſquare appearing under the microſcope true and 
diſtin ; and though ſo. ſmall, it is a fact, that ani- 
malcula are found which may be contained in one of 
theſe ſquares. | 
The uſe of micrometers when applied to micro- 
ſcopes, is to meaſure the natural ſize of the object 
and how much that object is magnified. To aſcertain 
the real ſize of an object in the ſingle microſcope, no- 
thing more is required than to lay it on the microme- 
ter, and adjuſt it to the focus of the magnifier, no- 
ticing how many diviſions of the micrometer it covers. 
Suppoſe the parallel lines of the micrometer to be the 
loooth of an inch, and the object covers two diviſions ; 
its real ſize is 5ooths of an inch; if five, zooths, and 
ſo on. 8 by gs 
But to find how much the object is magnified, 
is not mathematically determined ſo eaſily by the ſingle 
as by the compound microſcope : but the follow- 
ing ſimple method (ſays Mr Coventry) I have ge- 


-nerally adopted, and think it tolerably accurate, 


Adjuſt a micrometer under the microſcope o, ſay the 
Iooth cf an inch of diviſions, with a ſmall object on 
it; if ſquare, the better : notice how many diviſions one 
ſide of the object covers, 1 10: then cut a piece 

4U 2 | | 


Mierome · of white paper ſomething larger than the. es 


ter. 
— ä — ꝛñ 


Fo); and with the other, at the ſame time 


e 
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appearance of the object: then fix one eye on the ob- 


ject throu h the microſcope, and the other at the ſame 


time on the paper, lowering it down till the object 
and the paper appear level and diſtin& ; then cut the 
paper till it appear exactly the ſize of the magnified 
object; the paper being then meaſured, ſuppoſe an 
inch ſquare : Now, as the obje& under the magnifier, 
which appeared to be one inch ſquare, was in reality 
only ten hundredths, or the tenth of an inch, the expe- 
riment proves that it is magnified ten times in length, 
one hundred times in ſuperfices, and one thouland 
times in cube, which is the magnifying power of the 
glaſs; and in the ſame manner, a table may be made 
of the power of all the other glaſſes, _ 
In uſing the compound microſcope, the real ſize of 
the object is found by the ſame method as in the ſingle: 
but to demonſtrate the magniiying power of each glaſs 
to greater certainty, adopt the following method. 
Lay a two-feet rule on the ſtage, and a micrometer 
level with its ſurface (an inch ſuppoſe, divided into 
oo parts): with one eye ſee how many of thoſe parts 
are contained in the field of the microſcope, dare 
| ook for 
the eircle of light in the field of the microſcope, which 
with a little practice will ſoon appear diſtin& ; mark 
how much of the rule is interſected by the circle of 


light, which will be half the diameter of the field, 


Suppoſe eight inches; conſequently the whole diame- 


ter will be ſixteen. Now, as the real ſize of the field, 


by the micrometers, appeared to be only 50 hundredths 
or half an inch, and as half an inch is only one 324d 
part of 16 inches, it ſhows the magnifying power of the 
glaſs to be 32 times in length, 1024 ſuperfices, and 
32,768 cube (E). | 
Another way of finding the magnifying power of 
compound microſcopes, is by uſing two micrometers 
of the ſame diviſions; one adjuſted under the magni 


fier, the other fixed in the body of the microſcope in 


the focus of the eye giaſs. Notice how many divi- 
ſions of the micrometer in the body are ſeen in one 


I 


T 


By, 


The glaſs micrometer without any mark is alſo di- 
vided, the outſide lines into 100th, the next into 
r000th, and the inſide. lines into the zoooth of an 
inch: theſe are again croſſed with an equal number of 
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diviſion of. the mar under the mage 1 Microme· 
again muſt be multiplied by the power of the eye - glaſs. ter. 
aa Ten diviions o the Mehdi 0s at's 1 
dy are contained in one diviſion under the magnifier; 
ſo far the power is increaſed ten times: now, if the 
eye-glafs be one inch focus, ſuch glaſs will of it- 
ſelf magnify about eight times in length, which, 
with the ten times magnified. before, will be eight 
times ten, or 80 times in length, 6400 ſuperficies 
ang g;; 8 1 

* If (fays Mr Coventry) theſe micrometers are em- 
ployed in the ſolar microſcope, they divide the object 
into ſquares on the ſereen in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der it extremely eaſy to make à drawing of it. And 
(fays he) I apprehend they may be employed to great 
advantage with ſuch a microſcope as Mr Adam's Lu- 
cernal; becauſe this inſtrument may be uſed either by 
day or night, or in any place, and gives the actual 

power without calculation. . 


ma us oo ; 
The caſe with which we have been favoured by Mr 


Coventry contains fix micrometers, two on ivory and. 


four on' glaſs. One of thoſe on ivory is an inch di- 


vided into one hundred parts, every fifth line longer. 
than the intermediate one, and every tenth longer ſtill, 
for the greater eaſe in counting the diviſions under the 
microſcope, and is generally uſed in meaſuring the 
magnifying power of microſcopes. The other ivory. 
one is divided into ſquares of the 5oth and 1 coth of 
of an inch, and is commonly employed in meaſuring 
opaque Bees. „ 
Thoſe made of the glaſs are for tranſparent objects, 
which, when laid on Ne ſhow their natural fize.— 


That marked on the braſs 100, are ſquares divided to 


the 1ooth of an inch: that marked 5000 are parallel 
lines forming nine diviſions, each diviſion the 1000th. 
of an inch; the middle diviſion is again divided into 
5, making diviſions to the 5oooth of an inch. That 
marked 10,000 is divided in the ſame manner, with 
the middle diviſion divided into 10, making the 


10,000th of an inch. Example: 


1 * 
| | | 
* 
» 
: 0 9 5 4 
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lines in the ſame manner, making ſquares of the 
Looth, roocoth, and 4000th of an inch, thus demonſtra- 
ting each other's ſize. The middle ſquare of the 1000th 
of an inch (ſee fig. 26.) is divided into ſixteen ſquares ; 


(2) It will be neceſſary, for great accuracy, 


- 


tanc E.. 


na. 
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as well as for comparative obſervations, that the two feet rule 
ſhould always be placed at a certain. diſtance from the eye: eight inches would, in general, be a proper diſ- 


* ” . a © © i * 


Micropus, 
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Plate 


be. L. 


ſüurface exhibited under the ma 

mieroſcope. In viewing the imalleſt lines. Mr Co- 

vente uſes n* or g. ; and they are all better ſeen, 
he ſays, by candle than by day-light. 


near the ſea. 


improvements; and to illuſtrate 


tween two plates of fi 
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now as 1000 ſquares in the length of an inch, mul- 


Microſcope tiplyed by 1000, gives one million in an inch ſurface; 


by the ſame rule, one of thoſe ſquares divided into 16 
muſt be the ſixteen millionth part of an inch ſurface. 
See fig. 26. which is a diminiſhed view of the apparent 
ifier n* 1 of Wilſon's 


 MICROPUS, BASTArD cupwerzD: A 8 the 
lygamia neceſſarig order, belonging to the ſynge- 
ph + claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is 
leaceous ; there is no pappus; the calx is calycula- 


ted there is no radius of the corolla. The female 
florets are wrapped in the ſcales of the calyx. There 


are two ſpecies, the ſupinus and erectus; but only 
the former is ever cultivated in gardens. 
annual plant, growing naturally in Portugal, in places 
e root ſends out ſeveral trailing ſtalks 
about fix or eight inches long, which are garniſhed 
with ſmall oval, filvery leaves, whoſe baſes em- 
brace the ſtalks. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the wings of the ſtalks, and are very ſmall, and 
of a white colour. It flowers in June and July; and 


is frequently preſerved in gardens on account of the 


beauty of its filvery leaves. It is eafily propagated 
by ſeed ſown in autumn, and requires no other culture 
but to be kept free from weeds. - 8 

MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, conſiſting 
of lenſes, or mirrors, by means of which ſmall objects 


appear larger than they do to the naked eye. Single 
microſcopes conſiſt of a ſingle lens or mirror; or if 


more lenſes or mirrors be made uſe of, they on ſerve 
to throw light upon the object, but do not contribute to 
enlarge the image of it. Double or Compound mi- 
croſcopes are thoſe in which the image of an object is 


compoſed by means of more lenſes or mirrors than one. 
For the principles on which the conſtruction of mi- 
croſcopes depends, ſee Orries. 


| In the preſent ar- 
ticle, it is intended to deſcribe the finiſhed inftrument 
with all its varied apparatus, according to the lateſt 
by proper details its 
uſes and importance. e 22 LS . 
#4. I. Of SimetE Microſcopers = 


Tux ſamous microſcopes made uſe of by Mr Leewen- 
hoeck, were all, as Mr Baker aſſures us, of the ſingle 
kind, and the conſtruction of them was the moſt ſimple 
poſſible; each cons only of a ſingle lens ſet be- 

ver, perforated with a ſmall 
hole, with a moveable pin before it to place the ob- 
ject on and adjult it to the eye of the beholder. He 
informs us alſo, that lenſes only, and not globules, were 
uſed in every one of thoſe microſcopes. 0 


o ONE OS 
* 


I. The ſingle microſcope now moſt generally known. 


and uſed is that called Wilſon's Pocket Microſcope. The 
body is made of braſs, ivory, or filver, and is repre- 
ſented by AA, BB. CC is a long fine-threaded male 
ſcrew that turns into the body of the microſcope ;_ D 
a convex glaſs at the end” of the ſcrew. 'Two con- 
cave round peices of thin braſs, with holes of different 
diameters in the middle of them, are placed to cover 
the aboyementioned glaſs, and thereby diminiſh the 
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aperture when the greateſt magnifiers are employed. Microſcope 
EE, three thin plates of braſs within the body of the Va” 


It is an 
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microſcope ; one of which is bent ſemicircularly in the 
midele, ſo as to form an arched cavity for the recep- 
tion ot a tube of glaſs, the uſe of the other two be- 
ing to receive and hold the ſliders between them. FP, 
a piece of wood or ivory, arched in the manner of 
the ſemicircular plate, and cemented to it. G, the 


other end of the body of the microſcope, where a hol- 


low female ſcrew is adapted to receive the different, 
magnifiers. H, is a ſpiral ſpring of ſteel, between 
the end G and the plates of braſs, intended to keep- 
the plates in a right poſition and counteract the long 
ſerew CC. I, is a ſmall turned handle, for the better 
holding of the inſtrument, to ſcrew om or off at pleaſure. 

To this microſcope belong ſix or ſeven magnifying 
glaſſes: ſix of them are ſet in filver, braſs, or ivory, 
as in the figure K; and marked 1, 2, . On 
the loweſt numbers being the greateſt magnifiers. I. 
is the ſeventh magnifier, ſet in the manner of a little 
barrel, to be held in the hand for the viewing of any 
larger object. M, is a flat flip of ivory, called a 


ſlider, with four round holes through it, wherein to 


place objects between two peices of glaſs or Muſcovy 
talc, as they appear at dd dd. Six ſuch ſliders, and 
one of braſs, are uſually fold with this microſcope: 
ſome with objects placed in them, and others empty 
for viewing any thing that may offer: but whoever 
pleaſes to make a collection, may have as many as he 
deſires. The braſs flider is to confine any ſmall object, 
that it may be viewed without cruſhing or deſtroying 
it. N, is a tube of glaſs contrived to confine living ob- 
jets, ſuch as frogs, fiſhes, &c. in order to diſcover 
the circulation of the blood. All theſe are contained 
in a little neat box of fiſh-ſkin or mahogany, very con- 


venient for carrying in the pocket. 


When an object is to be viewed, thruſt the ivory 
ſlider, in which the ſaid object is placed, between the 
two flat braſs plates EE: obſerving always to put 


that fide of the flider where the braſs rings are far-- 


theft from the eye. Then ſcrew on the magnifying 
glaſs you intend to uſe, at the end of the 19 pb 
G; and looking through it againſt the light, turn the 
long ſcrew CC, till your object be brought to ſuit your 
eye; which will be known by its appearing perſectly 
diſtin& and clear. It is moſt proper to look at it firit 
through a magnifier that can ſhow the whole at. once. 


and afterwards to inſpect the ſeveral parts more parti- 


cularly with one of the greateſt magnifiers ; for thus. 
you will gain a true idea of the whole, and of all its 
parts. And though the greateſt magnifiers can ſhow 
but a minute portion of any object at once ſuch as the: 
claw of a flea, the horn of a louſe, or the like ; yet by 
gently moving the flider which contains the object the 

eye will gradually examine it all over. | 
As objects muſt be brought very near the glaſſes 
when the greateſt magnifiers are made uſe of, be care- 
ful not to ſcratch them by rubbing the ſlider againſt 
them as you move it in or out. A few turns of the 
ſcrew CC will eaſily prevent this miſchief, by. giving 
them room enough. You may change the objects in 
your ſliders for any others you think proper, by taking 
out the braſs rings with the point of a penknife; 
the tales will then fall out, if you but turn the ſliders j | 
| and: 


Micrefcop! nnd after putting what you pleaſe between them, by box of braſs, which hangs in the arch G by two Aral Merof og 
replacing the braſs rings you will faſten them as they ſcrews % that ferew into the oppoſite ſides thereof. 
were e. It is proper to have ſomeſliders furniſh. At the bottom of this arch ig pin of the ſame metal, 

ed with tales but without any object between 5 cr (ne a hole þ in che weodenpedeltal made 
to be always in readineſs for the examination of Almds for the reception of the pig, \ As che arch turns or 
ſalts, ſands, powders, the farina of flowers, or any, other this pin, and the ſpecuſ ai l on the end of tlie 
caſual objects gf ſuch ſort as need only be applied to the arch, it may, by this twofold ie ß i adjuſt. 
outſide of the ke. 5 


The eirculatich ef the blood may be eaſieſt ſcen in 


ed in ſuch a manner as dee newt 
of the ſky, or of a candle, diretttyupwards through 
the tails or fins of fiſhes, in the fine membranes be- the microſcope that is fixed perpendicularly over it; 
tween a frog's toes, or beſt of all in the tail of a,, and by ſo doing may be made to anſwer many pur- 
water-newt. If your object be a ſmall fiſh, place it poſes of the large double reflecting microſcope; The 
within the tube N, and ſpread its tail or fin along the body of the microſcope may ali be fixed hoff on- 
| tally, and objects viewed in that poſition by any Mglit 
you chooſe; which is an advantage the common double 


to ſcrew the magnifiers, alt; 
examined with great con 
inthe pedeſtal, to place che ſpeculum egactly underneath, 
and thereby throw up the rays of ght. The pocket- 


microſcope, thus mauntec ys M Baker, is as eaſy 

and pleaſant in its ue; An ft for the moſt curious ex- 

amination of the animalcules and falts in fluids, of the 

ſarinæ in vegetables, and g the 

animals; in ſhort, is as Hfely to make conſiderable 
diſcoveries in objects that Me ſome degree of tranſpa- 


9 circulation in ſmall 


An apparatus for the purpoſe of viewing opaque ha) 
objects generally accompanies this microſcope; and wencyp as any microſcope Thaye ever ſeen or heard of.” 
which conſiſts of the following parts. A braſs arm The br 


| | braſs ſcroll A is generally made tounſcrew 
QR, which is ſcrewed at Q, upon the body of the mi- into three parts, and pagkwithithe microſcope and ap- 
croſcope at G. Into the round. hole R, any of the paratus into the draweretamahogany pocket-caſe, up- 
magnifiers ſuitable to the object to be viewed are to on the lid of which the r is made to fix when in 
be ſcrewed; and under it, in the ſame ring, the con- me. 8 „ 
cave poliſhed ſilver ſpeculum S. Through 'a ſmall”. The opaque apparatus alſo, as above deſcribed, is 
aperture in the body of the microſcope under the applicable this way by reflection. It only conſiſts in 
brafs plates EE, is to ſlide the long wire with the turning the arm R (fig. 1.), with the magnifier oy er 
forceps T: This wire is pointed at one of its ends; the eoncaye ſpeculum below (fig. 2), or to receive the 
and fo, that either the points or forceps may be uſed light 2s reffected obliquely from it: the ſilver ſpecu- 
for the objects as may be neceſſary. It is eaſy to lum ſęgewed into R will then reflect the light, which 
conceive, therefore, that the arm at R, which turns it recewes from the glaſs ſpeculum, ſtrongly upon the 
by a twofold” joint at à and h, may be brought with obje&.that is applied upon the wire T underneath. * 
its magrifter over the object, the light reflected upon This microſcope, however, is not upon the moſt 
it by the application of the ſpeculum, and the trae” convenient conſtruction, in compariſon with others now 
focus obtained by turning of the male ſerew CO As made: it has been eſteemed formany years paſt from 
before directed. As objects are ſometimes not well its popular name, and recommendation by its makers. 
fixed for view, either by the ſorceps or point, the Its portability is certainly a great advantage in its fa- 
ſmall peice ſhown at N is added, and in ſuch 8 vour; but in molt reſpects it is ſuperſeded by the mi- 


| caſes ti 
anſwers better; it ſcrews over the point of T; it con-  croſcopes hereafter deſcribed. © _ 
tains a ſmall round piece of ivory, blackened on one ſide, 3. Microſcope for Opaque Objetts, called the 


| . | Single pig. 3 oY 
and left white upon the other as a contraſt to coloured 


Opaque Mieraſcepe. This microſcope remedies the in- 


objects, and by a ſmall piece of watch-ſpring faſtens 
down the objects upon the ivory. 

2. Single microſcope by reflection. In fig. 2. A is a 
ſcroll of braſs fixed upright upon a round wooden 
baſe B, or mahogany drawer or caſe, ſo as to ſtand 
perfectly firm and ſteady. C is a braſs ferew, that paſ- 
ſes through a hole in the upper limb of the ſeroll in- 


to the ſide of the microſcope D, and ſcrews it faſt to 


the ſaid ſcroll, E is a concave ſpeculum ſet ma 


convenience of having the dark fide of an object next 


the eye, Which formerly was an unſurmountable ob- 
jection to the making obſervations on opaque objects 


with any conſiderable degree of exactneſs or ſatisfac- 
tion: for, in all other contrivances commonly known, 


the nearnes of the inſtrument to the object (when 
glaſſes that magnify much are uſed) unavoidably 


overſhadows it ſo much, that its appearance is render- 


ed obſcure and indiſtinct. And, notwithſtanding mo 
| ave 
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thereof, the rays from either can be thrown upon it in 


ſuch an acute angle only, that they ſerve to give a con- 


fuſed glare, but are iniufſicient to afford a clear and 
perfect view. of the object. But this microſcope, by 
means of a concave. ſpeculum of ſilver highly polithed 
m whoſe centre a r lens is placed, ſuch a 
ſtrong and direct light is reflected upon the object, 
that it may be examined with all imaginable eaſe and 
pleaſure. The ſeveral parts of this inſtru ment, made 
either of braſs or ſilver, are as follow. t. | 

Through the firſt ſide A, paſſes a fine ſcrew B, the 
other end of which is faſtened to the moveable ſide C. 
D is a nut applied to this ſcrew, by the turning of 
which the two ſides A and C are gradually brought 
together. E is a ſpring of ſteel that ſeparates the 
two fides when the nut is unſcrewed. F is a piece of 
braſs, turning round in a ſocket, whence proceeds a 
ſmall ſpring tube moving upon a rivet ; though which 
tube there runs a ſteel wire, one end whereof termi- 
nates in a ſharp point G, and the other with a pair of 


pliers H faſtened te it. The point and pliers are to. 


chruſt into, or take up and hold, any inſect or object; 
a1d either of them may be turned upwards, as beft 
1uits the purpoſe. I is a ring of braſs, with a female 
ſcrew within it, mounted on an upright piece of the 
ſame metal; which turns round on a rivet, that it may 
be ſet at a due diſtance when the leaſt magniiers are 
employed. This ring receives the ſcrews. of all the 
magniſiers. K is a concave ſpeculum of filver, po- 
liſned as bright as poſſible; in the centre of which is 
placed a double convex lens, with a proper aperture 
to look through it. On the back of this ſpeculum a 
male ſcrew L is made to fit the braſs ring I, to ferew 
into it at pleaſure. There are four of thefe concave 
ſpecula of different depths, adapted to four glaſſes of 
different magnifying powers, to be uſed as the ob- 
jects to be examined may require. The greateit mag- 
nifiers have the leaſt apertures. M, is a round object- 
plate, one ſide of which is white and the other black: 
The intention of this is to render objects the more vi- 
ſible, by placing chem, if black, on the white fide, 
or, if white, on the black fide. A ſteel ſpring N turns 
down on each fide to make any object fait ; and iſ- 
ſuing from the object- plate is a hollow pipe to ſcrew 
it on the needle's point G. O, is a ſmall box of braſs, 
with a glaſs on each fide, contrived to contine any 
living object, in order to examine it: this alſo has a 
pipe to ſerew upon the end of the needle G. P, is a 
turned handle of wood, to ſerew into the inſtrument 
when it is made uſe of. Q, a pair of braſs pliers to 
take up any object, or manage it with conveniency. 
R, is a ſoft haw-bruſh for cleaning the glaſſes, &c. 
8, is a {mall ivory box for tales, to be placed, when 
wanted, in the ſmall braſs-box O. 5 
When you would view any object wich this micro- 


ſcope,-ſcrew the ſpeculum, . with the magnifier you 


think proper to uſe, into the braſs ring I. Place your 
object, either on ithe needle G in the pliers H, on the 
object plate M, or in the hollow braſs box O, as may 
be moſt convenient: then holding up your inſtrument 
by the handle P, look againſt the light through the 
magnifying lens; and by means of the nut D, together 
with the motion of the needle, by mana, ing its Ic wer 


4 


1 
Microſcope have been tried to point light upon an object, ſrom the 
◻◻ n or a candle, by a convex glaſs placed on the fide 


MIC 


end, the object may be turned about, raiſed, or de- Microſcope 
preſſed, brought nearer the glaſs, or removed farthe TY 


from it, till you find the true focal diſtance, and the 
light be ſeen ſtrongly reflected from the ſpeculum up- 
on the object, by which means it will be thown in a 
manner ſurpriſingly diſtinct and clear; and for this 
purpoſe the light of the ſky or of a candle will anſwer 
very well. Tranſparent objects may alſo be viewed by 
this microſcope z only obſerving, that when ſuch come 
under examination, it will not always be proper to 
throw on them the light reflected from the ſpeculum ; 
for the light tranſmitted through them, meeting the 
reflected light, may together produce too great a glare 
A little practice, however, will ſhow how to regulate 
both lights in a proper manner. 

4. Ellis *s fingle and Aquatic Microſcope. Fig. 4. re- 
preſents a very convenient and uſeful microſcope, con- 
tr. ved by Mr John Ellis, author of An Eſſay upon Co- 
rallines, &c. To practical botaniſts, obſervers of ani- 
malcula, &c. it poſſeſſes many advantages above thoſe 
juſt deſcribed. It is portable, ſimple in its conſtruc- 
tion, expeditious, and commodious in uſe. K, re- 
preſents the box containing the whole apparatus : it. 


is generally made of fiſh-tkin; and on the top there 


is a female ſcrew, for receiving the ſcrew that is at the 


bottom of the pillar A: this is a pillar of | braſs, 
and is ſcrewed on the top of the box. D, is a 
brafs pin which fits into the pillar; on the top of this 


pin is a hollow ſocket to recive the arm which carries 


the magnifiers; the pin is to be moved up and down, 


in order to adjuſt the lenſes to their focal or proper 
diſtance from the object. [N. B. In the repreſenta- 
tions of this microſcope, the pin D is delineated as 
paſſing through a ſocket at one ſide of the pillar A; 


whereas it is uſual at preſent to make it paſs down a 


hole bored through the middle of the pillar.] E, the 
bar which carries the magnifying lens; it fits into the 


ſocket X, which is at the top of the pin or pillar D. This 
arm may be moved backwards and forwards in the 
ſocket X, and ſideways by the pin D; ſo that the 
magniger, which is fercwed into the ring at the end 
E of this bar, may be eaſily made to traverſe over any 
part of the object that lies on the ſtage or plate B. 
FF is a polithed filver ſpeculum, with a magnifying 
lens placed at the centre thereof, which is perforated 
for this purpoſe. The ſilver ſpeculum ſcrews into the 
arm E, as at F. G, another {p:calam, with its lens, 
which is ofa different magnifying power from the 
former. H, the ſemicirele which ſupports the mirror 
I; the pin R, affixed to the ſemicircle H, paſſes thro? 
the hole which 1s towards the bottom of the pillar A. 
B, the ſtage, or the plane, on which the objects are to 


be placed; it fits into the ſmall dove-tailed arm which 


is at the upper end of the pillar DA. C, a plane 
glaſs, with a fmall piece of black filk ſtuck on it; this 
glaſs is to lay in a groove made in the ſtage B. M, 
a hollow glais to be laid occaſionally on the ſtage in- 
ſtead of the plane glaſs C. L, a pair of nippers. 
Theſe are fixed to the itage by the pin at bottom; 
the ſtéel wire of theſe. nippers ſlides backwards and 
forwards in the ſocket, and this focket is moveable 
upwards and downwards by means of the joint, ſo that 
the poſition of the object may be varied at pleaſure. 
The object may be fixed in the nippers, ſtuck on the 
point, or affixed, by a little gum-water, &c. to the 

ivory 


 _—_ 
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of the nippers. | 
To ne this microſcope : Take all the parts of the ap- 
aratus out of the box ; then begin by ſcrewing the pil- 
ar A to the cover thereof; paſs the pin R of the ſemi- 
circle which carries the mirror thro? the hole that is near 
the bottom of the pillar A; puſh the ſtage into the dove- 
tail atB, ſlide the pin intothe pillar (ſee the N. B.above); 
then paſs the bar E through the ſocket which ts at the 
top of the pin D, and ſcrew one of the magnifying 
lenles into the ring at F. The microſcope is now 
ready for uſe: and though the enumeration of the ar- 


ticles may lead the reader to imagine the inſtrument 


to be of a complex nature, we can fafely affirm that 
he will find it otherwiſe. The inſtrument has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that is difficult to put any of the 
pieces in a place which is appropriated to another, 
Let the obje& be now placed either on the ſtage or 
in the nippers L, and in ſuch manner that it may be 
as nearly as poſſible over the centre of the ſtage: bring 
the ſpeculum F over the part you mean to obſerve; 
then throw as much light on the ſpeculum as you can, 
by means of the mirror I, and the double motion of 


which it is capable; the light received on the ſpecu- 
lum is reflected by it on the objects. The diſtance of 


the lens F from the object is regulated by moving the 
pin D up and down, until a diſtinct view of it is 
obtained. The beſt rule is, to place the lens beyond 
its focal diſtance from the object, and then gradua ly 
to ſlide it down till the object appears ſharp and well 
defined. The adjuſtment of the lenſes to their focus, 
and the diſtribution of the light on the object, are 
what require the "moſt attention: on the firſt the di- 
ſtinctneis of the diviſion depends; the pleaſure ariſing 
from a clear view of the parts under obſervation is due 
to the modification of the light. No preciſe rule can 
be given for attaining accurately theſe points; it is 
ſrom practice alone that ready habits of obtaining theſe 
neceſſary properties can be acquired, and with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of this no difficulty will be found. 


5. A very ſimple and convenient microſcope for 


botanical and other purpoſes, though inferior in many 
reſpects to that of Mr Ellils, was conirived by the late 
ingenious Mr Benjamin Martin, and is repreſented at 

fig. 5. where AB repreſents a ſmall arm ſupporting 
two or more magnifiers, one fixed to the upper part 
as at B, the other to the lower part of the arm at C; 
theſe may be uſed ſeparately or combined together. 
The arm AB is ſupported by the ſquare pillar IK, 
the lower end of which fits into the ſocket E of the 
foot FG; the ſtage DL is made to flide up and down 
the ſquare pillar; H, a concave mirror, for refle&ting 
light on the object.— To v{ this microſcope, place 
the object on the ſtage reflect the light on it from 
the concave mirror, and regulate it to the focus, by 
meving the ſtage nearer to or farther from the lens at 


B. The ivory ſhders paſs through the ſtage ; other ob- 


jets may be fixed in the nippers MN, and then brought 
under the cye-glaſles; or they may be laid on one of 
the glaſſes which fit the ſtage. The apparatus to this 
inſtrument conſiſts of three ivory fliders ; a pair of nip- 
pers ; a pair of foreceps ; a flat glaſs and a concave ditto, 
both fitted to the ſtage. 

The two laſt microſcopes are frequently fitted u 


2 


[72 ] 


ope ivory cylinder N, which occaſionally ſcrews to the point 


and are turned out at pleaſure. 


. 
with a toothed rack and pinion, for the more ready ad- 
juſtment of the glaſſes to their proper focus. 

6. N. e es Botanic Microſcope. Fig. 6. 
repreſents a ſmall botanical microſcope contrived by 
Dr Withering, and deſcribed by him in his Bota- 
nical Arrangements, It conſiſts of three braſs plates 
A, B, C, which are parallel to each other; the wires 
D and E are rivetted into the upper and lower plates, 
which are by this means united to each other; the 
middle plate or ſtage is moveable on the aforeſaid wires 
by two little ſockets which are fixed to it. The two 


upper plates each contain a magnifying lens, but of 


different powers; one of thoſe confines and keeps in 
their places the fine point F, the forceps G, and the 
ſmall knife H. To 2/ this inſtrument, unſcrew the 
upper lens, and take out the point, the knife, and the 
forceps ; then ſcrew the lens on again, place che ob- 
= on the ſtage, and then move it up or down till you 

ave gained a diſtinct view of the object, as one lens is 
made of a ſhorter focus than the other ; and ſpare len- 
ſes of a ſtill deeper focus may be had it requir- 


ed. This little microſcope is the moſt portable of a- 


ny. Its principal merit is its ſimplicity, 

7. Botanical Lenſes or Mgnifiers, 
which botaniſts, &c. have frequently occaſion to view 
objects, renders an extempore pocket- glaſs indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. The moſt convenient of any yet conſtructed, 
appears to be that contrived, in regard to the form of the 
mounting, by the late Mr Benjamin Martin; and is what 


he called a Hand Megalaſcope, becauſe it is well adap- 


ted for viewing all the larger ſort of ſmall objects uni- 
verſally, and by only three lenſes it has ſeven different 
magnifying powers. | 

Fig. 7. repreſents the caſe w th the three frames and 
lenſes, which are uſually of 1, 14, and 2 inches focus : 
they all turn over each other, and ſhut into the caſe 
The three lenſes ſingly, afford three magnifying 
powers ; and by combining two and two, we ns. 0 three 


more; for d wi.h e makes one, d with F another, and 


e with Fa third; which, with the three ſingly, make 
{ix ; and laſtly, ail three combined together make ano- 
ther; ſo that upon the whole, there are ſev-n powers 
of magniſying with theſe glaſſes only. 

When the three lenſes are combine 1, it is better to 
turn them in, and look through them by the ſmall 
appertures in the ſides of the caſe, The eye in this ca e 
is excluded from extra light; the aberration of the ſu- 
perfluous rays through the glaſſes is cut. off; and the 
eye comcides more exactly with the common axes of 
the lenſes. : g . 

A very uſeful and eaſy kind of microſcope (deſcri- 
bed by Joblot, and which has been long in uſe), adapt- 
ed chieily for viewing, and confining at the ſame time, 


where A repreſents a glaſs tube, about 14 inches dia- 
meter and 2 inches high. B, a caſe of bra s or wood, 
containing a ſliding tube, with two or three magnify- 
ing glaſſes that may be uſed either ſeparately or com- 
bined. In the inſide, at the bottom, is a piece of 
ivory, black and white on oppoſite ſides, that is occa- 
ſionally removed, and admits a point to be ſcrewed in- 
to the centre. The cap unſcrews at D, to admit the 


placing of the object: the proper diſtance of the glaſſes 


from 


Mictofcop 


— — 


The haſte with 


Plate 
any living inſects, ſmall animals, &c. is ſhown at fig. 8 CCxc VII 


* 
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Mictoſcope from the object is regulated by pulling up or down 
the braſs tube E at top containing the eye-glaſles. 


'This microſcope is particularly uſeſul for exhibiting 
the well-known curious curculio imperialis, vulgarly call- 
ed the diamond beetle, to the greateſt advantage; for 
which, as well as for other obje&s, a glaſs bottom, 
and a poliſhed reflector at the top, are often applied to 
condenſe the light upon the object. In this caſe, the 
ſtand and braſs-bottom F, as ſhown in the figure, are 
taken away by unſcrewing. | | 
g- Mr Lyonet's Single Anatomical Diſcting Microſcope. 
Fig. 9. repreſents a curious and extremely uſeful mi- 
croſcope, invented by that gentleman for the pur- 
poſe of minute diſſections, and microſcopic prepara- 
tions. This inſtrument muſt be truly uſeful to ama- 
teurs of the minutiæ of inſets, &c. being the beſt 
adapted of any for the purpoſes of diſſection. With 
this inſtrument Mr Lyonet made his very curious 


microſcopical diſſection of the chenille de ſuule, as related 


in his Traitè Anatomique de la chenille qui ronge le bois de 
ſaule, gto. | 


AB is the anatomical table, which is ſupported by 


a pillar NO; this is ſcrewed on the foot CD. The 
table AB is prevented from turning round by means 
of two ſteady pins. In this table or board there is a 
hole G, which is exactly over the centre of the mirror 


EF, that is to reflect the light on the object; the hole 


G is deſigned to receive a flat or concave glaſs, on 
which the objects for examination are to be placed. 
RX is an arm formed of ſeveral balls and ſockets, 
by which means it may be moved in every poſſible fi- 
tuation; it is fixed to the board by means of the ſcrew 
H. The Laſt arm IZ. has a female ſcrew, into which 
a magnifier may be ſcrewed as at Z. By means of the 
ſcrew H, a ſmall motion may be ocaſionally given to 
the arm IZ, for adjuking the lens with accuracy to 
its focal diſtance from the object. 

Another chain of balls is ſometimes uſed, carrying 
2 lens to throw light upon the object; the mirror is 
likewiſe ſo mounted, as to be taken from its place at 
K, and fitted on a clamp, by which it may be fixed 
to any part of the table AB. 

To uſe the Diſſecting T ab'e Let the operator ſit with 
his left ſide near a light window; the inſtrument being 
placed on a firm table, the fide DH towards the ſto- 
mach, the obſervations ſhould be made with the left 
eye. In diſſecting, the two elbows are to be ſup- 
ported by the table on which the inſtrument reſts, the 
hands reſtingagainſt the board AB; and in order to give 
it greater ſtability (as a ſmall ſhake, though imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, is very viſible in the mi- 
croſcope), the diſſecting inſtruments are to be held 
one in each hand, between the thumb and two fore- 
fingers, | | 


II. Of Dovnrts Microſcopes, commonly called Courouvp 
Microſcopes. | 

Double microſcopes are fo called, from being a com- 
bination of two or more lenſes. 

Th eparticular and chief advantages which the com- 
pound microſcopes have over the ſingle, are, that the 
objects are repreſented under a larger field of view, and 
with a greater amplification of reflected light. 


originally contrived by Mr Culpeper, is repreſented at 
Vor. XI. 


t 


fig. 10. It conſiſts of a large external braſs body A, Microſcope 


N of the body. 


1. Culpeper' s Micreſcope. The compound microſcope, 
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B, C, D, ſupported upon three ſcrolls, which are fixed 
to the ſtage EF; the ſtage is ſupported by three lar- 
ger ſcrolls, that are ſcrewed to the mahogany pedeſtal 
GH. There is a drawer in the pedeſtal which holds 
the apparatus. The concave mirror J is fitted to a 
ſocket in the centre of the pedeſtal. The lower part 
LMCD of the body forms an exterior tube, into which 
the upper part of the body ABLM flides, and may 
be moved up or down, ſo as to bring the magnifiers, 
which are ſcrewed on at N, nearer to or farther from 
the object. | | 

To ue this microſcope : Screw one of the buttons, 
which contains a magnilying lens, to the end N of the 
body; place the flider, with the objects, between the 
Plates of the ſlider-holder. Then, to attain diſtinct 
viſion, and a pleaſing view of the object, adjuſt the body 
to the focus of the lens you are uſing, by moving the 
upper part gently up and down, and regulate the light 
by the concave mirror. | 

For opaque objects, two additional pieces muſt be 
uſed. The firſt is a cylindrical tube of braſs (r-preſent- 
ed at L, fig. 11.), which fits on the cylindrical part at 
The ſecond piece is the concave ſpecu- 
lum; this is to be ſcrewed to the lower end of the 
alorefaid tube: the upper edge of this tube ſhould be 
made to coincide wi h the line which has the ſame num- 
ber athxed to it as to the magnifier you are uſing; ex. gy. 
if you are making uſe of the magnifier marked 5, fide 


the tube to the circular line on the tube N that is 
marked alſo with No 5. The ſlider-holder ſhould be re- 


moved when you are going to view opaque objects, and 
a plane glaſs thould be placed on the ſtage in its ſtead 
to receive the object; or it may be placed in the nip- 
pers, the pin of whi. h fits into the hole in the ſtage. 

h- apparatus belonging to this microſcope conſiſts 
of the following particu ars; viz. Five magnifiers each 
fitted in a braſs button; one of theſe is ſeen at N, 
fig. 10. Six ivory fliders, five of them with objects. 
A braſs tube, to hold the concave ſpeculum. The 
concave ſpeculum in a braſs box. A fiſh pan. A ſet 
of glaſs tubes. A flat glaſs fitted to the ſtage. A 
concave glaſs fitted to the ſtage. A pair of torceps. 
A ſteel wire, with a pair of nippers at one end, and a 
point at the other. A ſmall ivory cylinder, to fit on 
the pointed end of the aforeſaid nippers. A convex 
lens, moveable in a braſs ſemicircle ; this is affixed to 


a long bra!s pin, which fits into a hole on the ſtage. 


The conſtruction of the foregoing microſcope is 
very ſimple, and it is eaſy in uſe; but the advantages of 
the ſtage and mirror are too much conaned for an 
extenſive application and management of all kinds cf 
objects. Its greateſt recommendation is its cheapneſs; 
and to thoſe who are defirous of having a compound 
microſcope at a low price, it may be acceptable. 

2. Cuf*s Microſcope. The improved microſcope 
next in order is that of Mr Cuff. Beſides remedying 
the diſadvantages abovementioned, it contains the 
addition of an adjuſting ſcrew, which is a conſider- 
able improvement, and highly neceſſary to the ex- 
amination of objects under the beſt defined appear- 
ance from the glaſſes. It is repreſented at fig. 11. 
with the apparatus that uſually accompanies it. A, 
B, C, ſhows the body of this microſcope; which 
contains an eye-glaſs at A, a broad lens at B, and 

| 4 K a mag- 
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is ſupported by the arm D E, from which it may 
be removed at pleaſure. The arm D E is fixed 
on the ſliding bar F, and may be raiſed or depreſ- 
ſed to any height within its limits. The main pil- 
lar ab is fixed in the box be; and by means of the 


braſs foot d is ſcrewed to the mahogany pedeſtal X V, 


in which is a drawer containing all the apparatus. O, is 


a milled-headed ſcrew, to tighten the bar F when. the 


adjuſting ſcrew e g is uſed. þ q Is the ſtage or plate 


which carries the objects; it has a hole at the centre 


1, G a concave mirror, that may be turned in ang 
direction, to reflect the light of a candle, or the ſky, 
upon the object. | 7 Y 


To wfe this microſcope: Screw the magnifier you 


intend to uſe to the end C of the body, place the 
ili der-holder Pin the hole , and the ſlider with the 


object between the plates of the ſlider holder; ſet the” 
upper edge of the bar D E to coincide with the di- 
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Microſcope a magnifier which is ſcrewed on at C. "The body 


F 


N 
tat the ſmall end, and tied faſt, by 


the flit made in the ſtage, that the tail may be brought 
under the magnifier. TG 

3. This microſcope has received ſeveral material im- 
provements from Mr Martin, Mr Adams, &c. By 
an alteration, or rather an enlargement, of the body of 


the tube which contains the eye · glaſſes, and alſo of the 
eye: glaſſes, themſelves, the field of view is made much 


larger, the mirror below for reflecting light is made to 
move upon the {ame bar with the ſtage; by-which means 


the diſtance of it from the ſtage may be very eaſily and 


ſuitably varied. A condenſing glaſs is applied upon 


the ſtage in the ſlider-holder, in order to modify and 
increaſe the light that is refleted by the mirrors be- 


low from the light of a candle or lamp. It is furniſh- 
ed alſo with tWo mirrors in one frame, one congave and 
and the other plane, of glaſs ſilvered; and by ſimply 


unſcrewing the body, the inſtrument, when defired, may 


viſions which correſpond to the magnifier you have in be converted into a ſingle microſcope. Fig. 12. is a 


uſe, and pinch it by the milled nut; nowrefle&t 4 


proper quantity of light upon the object, by 


34 


means 


repreſentation of the inſtrument thus improved ; and 


the following is the deſcription of it, as given by 


of the concave mirror G and regulate the body ex- 7 Mr Adams in bis Eſſays. 
actly to the eye and the focus of the glalles by he "AB repreſents the body of the microſcope, con- 


adjuſting ſcrew e g. 


To view opaque objects, take away the ſlider-holder 


P, and place the object on à flat glaſs under the cen- 
tre of the body, or on one end of the jointed nippers 
o p. Then ſcrew the ſilver concave ſpeculum þ to the 
end of the cylinder L, and flide this cylinder on the 
lower part of the body, ſo that the upper edge thereof 
may coincide with the line which has the ſame mark 
with the magnifier that is then uſed; reflect the light 
from the concave mirror G to the ſilver ſpeculum, 
from which it will again be reflected on the object. 
The glaſſes are to be adjuſted to their focal diſtance 
as before directed. oh 8 

The apparatus conſiſts of a convex lens H, to col- 
lect the rays of light from the fun or a candle, and 
condenſe them on the object. L a cylindrical tube, 
open at each fide, with a concave ſpeculum ſcrewed to 
the lower end y. P the ſlider-holder: this confiſts of a 
cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube is forced up- 
wards by a ſpiral ſpring; it is uſed to receive an ivory 
flider K, which is to be flid between the plates 5 
and 1. The cylinder P fits the hole z in the ſtage ; 
and the hollow part at & is deſigned to receive a glaſs 
tube. 
of the cylinder P, to intercept occaſionally ſome of 
the rays of light. 8 a box containing a concave and 
a flat glaſs, between which a ſmall living inſet may 
be confined : it is to be placed over the hole 2. T 
a flat glaſs, to lay any occaſional obje& upon ; there 
is alſo a concave one for fluids. O is a long ſteel wire, 
with a ſmall pair of pliers at one end, and a point at 
the other, deſigned to ſtick or hold objects; it flips 
backwards and forwards in the ſhort tube 0; the pin 
p fits into the hole of the ſtage. Wa little round 
ivory box, tp hold a ſupply of tale and rings for the 
fliders. V/a ſmall ivory cylinder, that fits on the 
pointed end of the ſteel wire: it is deſigned for opaque 
objects. Light-coloured ones are to be ſtuck upon 
the dark ſide, and vice verſa. M a fiſh-pan, whereon 
to {aten a ſmall fiſh, to view the circulation of the 
blood: the tail i; to be ſpread acroſs the oblong hole 
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R is a braſs cone, to be put under the bottom 


taining a double eye-glaſs and a body glaſs: it is 
here ſhown as ſcrewed to the arm C D, from whence 
it may be occaſionally removed, either for the con- 
venience of packing, or when the inſtrument is to be 
uſed as a ſingle microſcope. | | f 

The eye glaſſes and the body glaſſes are contained 
in a tube which fits into the exterior tube A B; by 
pulling out a little this tube when the microſcops is 
in uſe, the magnifying power of each lens is increaſed. 

The body A B of the microſcope is ſupported by 
the arm CD; this arm is fixed to the main pillar C F, 
which is ſcrewed firmly to the mahogany pedeſtal 
G H; there is a drawer to this pedeſtal, which holds 
the apparatus. WES Is. 1 

N 18S, The plate or ſtage which carries the ſlider- 
holder K L: this ſtage is moved up or down the pillar 
CF, by turning the milled nut M; chis nut is fixed 
to a pinion, that works in a toothed rack cut on one 
ſide of the pillar. By means of this pinion, the ſtage 
may be gradually raiſed or depreſſed, and the object 
adjuſted to the focus of the different lenſes. 

K L is a flider-holder, which fits into a hole that 
is in the middle of the ſtageNIS; it is uſed to con- 
fine and guide either the motion of the fliders which 
contain the objects, or the glaſs tubes that are deſigned 
to confine ſmall fiſhes for viewing the circulation of 
the blood, The ſliders are to be paſſed between the 
two upper plates, the tubes through the bent plates. 

L is a braſs tube, to the upper part of which is fix- 
ed the condenſing lens before ſpoken of ; it fits into 


the under part of the flider-holder K L, and may be 
ſet at different diſtances from the object, according to 
its diſtance from the mirror or the candle. | 


O is the frame which holds the two reflecting mir- 
rors, one of which is plane, the other eoncave. Theſe 
mirrors may be moved in various directions, in order 
to refle& the light properly, by means of the pivots 
on which they move, in the ſemicircle Q $ R, and the 
motion of the ſemicirele itſelf on the pin 8: the con- 
cave mirror generally anſwers beſt in the day- time; 
the plane mirror combines better with the condenſing 
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means of a rib- Microſcope 
band fixed thereto ; the knob / is to be ſhoved through —v— 
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the concave ſpeculum, for reflecting light on opaque 
objects, is fixed. At 8 is ahole and ſlit for receiving either 
the nippers L (fig. 31. Pl. ccci.) or the fiſh-pan I; when 
theſe are uſed, the flider-holder muſt be removed. T, 
a hole to receive the pin of the convex lens M, fig. 31. 

'To w/e this microſcope : Take it out of the box. 
Screw the body into the round end of the upper part 
of the arm C D. Place the braſs ſliders, which con- 
tain the magnifiers, into the dove-tailed ſlit which is 
on the under ſide of the aforeſaid arm, as ſeen at E, 
and ſlide it forwards until the magnifier you mean 


to uſe is under the centre of the body: oppoſite to 


each magnifier in this lit there is a notch, and in 
the dove-tailed part of the arm C D there is a ſpring, 


which falls into the abovementioned notch, and thus 


makes each magnifier coincide with the centre of the 
body. Pats the ivory ſlider you intend to uſe between 
the upper plates of the ſlider-holder KL, and then 
reflect as ſtrong a light as you can on the object by 
means of one of the mirrors; after this, adjuſt the ob- 
je& to the focus of the magnifier and your eye, by 
turning the milled ſcrew M, the motion of which rai- 
ſes and depreſſes the tage N I S. -The degree of light 
neceſſary for each object, and the accuracy required in 
the adjuſtment of the lenſes to their proper fecal di- 
ſtance trom the obje& will be eaſily attained by a little 
practice, | | + 

When ofague objects are to be examined, remove 
the ſlider-holder, and place the object on a flat glaſs, 
or fix it to the nippers L, the pin of theſe fit into the 
hole on the ſtage; ſcrew the concave ſpeculum R 
into the arm Q (fig. 31.), and then paſs the pin of this 
arm through the ſocket D, fig. 12, the light is now 
to be reflected from the concave mirror to the ſilver 
ſpeculum, and from this down on the object. No 
exact rule can be given for reflecting the light on the 
object; we muſt therefore refer the reader to the mo- 
ther of all aptneſ:, practice. The ſpeculum muſt be 
moved lower or higher, to ſuit the focus of the differ- 
ent magnifiers and the nature of the object. 

The foregoing directions apply equally to the uſing 
of this inſtrument as a {gle microſcope 5 with this 
differen only, that the body A B is then removed, 
and the èye is applied to the upper ſurface of the arm 
CD, exactly over the magnifiers. | 

This microſcope is ſometimes made with the follow. 
ing alterations, which are ſuppoſed to make it ſtill 
more convenient and uſeful. The arm CD that car- 
ries the body and magnifiers is made both to turn on 
a pin, and to ſlide backwards and forwards in a ſocket 
at C; ſo that, inſtead of moving the objects below on 
the ſtage, and diſturbing them, the magnifiers are more 
conveniently brought over any part of the objects as 
deſired. The condenſing glaſs is made larger, and 
ſlides upon the ſquare bar CF quite diſtinct from the 
ſtage, like the mirrors below; and it is thereby made 
uſeful for any other objects that may be applied on 
glaſſes fitted to the ſtage, as well as thoſe put into 
the ſlider-helder K. It is thereby not confined to 
this ſtage alone, as in the preceding. When the 
body A B is taken away, the arm C D may be ſlipt 
away from its bar, with the magnifiers, and the for- 
ceps, wire, and joint, applied to it; and it there- 
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Microſcope lens, and a lamp or candle. At D thereis a ſocket 
——— for receiving the pin of the arm Q (fig. 31.), to which 
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by ſerves the purpoſe of a ſmall hand ſingle or opaque Microſcope 
microſcope, for, any object occaſionally applied to 


this wire. The magnifiers in the ſlider E are mounted in 
a wheel caſe, which perhaps prevents its being in the 
way ſo much as the long ſlider E before deſcribed. — 
This contrivance is repreſented at X, fig. 12. 

4. Martin's New Univerſal Compound Microſcopr — 
This inftrument was originally conſtructed by the 
late Mr B. Martin, and intended to compriſe all the 
uſes and advantages of the fingle, compound, opaque, 
and aquatic microſcopes. The following is a deſerip- 
tion of it as now made, with a few alterations, chiefly 
ſuggeſted (we are told) by Mr Jones of Holborn. 

Fig, 13. is a repreſentation of the inſtrument placed 
up for uſe. 


piece, or that containing the eye-glaſſes, and is ſcrew- 
ed into C, which is a moveable or ſliding tube on the 


top; this inner tube contains the body-glaſs ſcrewed 


into its lower part. D is the exterior tube or caſe, 
in which the other ſlides up and down in an eaſy and 
ſteady manner. This motion of the tube C is uſeful 
to increaſe or decreaſe the magnifying power of the 
body-glaſs when thought neceſſay, as before mentioned. 
E is a pipe or ſnout ſcrewed on to the body of the mi- 
croſcope D, and at its lower part, over the ſeveral mag- 
nifying lenſes hereafter deſcribed. FG H is the ſquare 
{tem of the microſcope, upon which the {ſtage R moves 
in an horizontal poſition, upwards or downward, by 
means of the fine rackwork of teeth and pinion. KL 
is a ſtrong ſolid joint and pillar, by which the poſition 
of the inſtrument is readily altered from a vertical one 
to an oblique or to a perfectly horizontal one, as may 
be required : it is thus well adapted to the caſe of the ob- 
ſerver either ſitting or ſtanding; and as it 1s very 
often convenient to view objects by direct unreflect- 
ed light, when the ſquare item FI is placed in an 
horizontal poſition for this purpoſe, the mirror T 
is then to be taken off in order to prevent the obſtruc- 
tion of the rays. Mis a circular piece of brats, ſer- 
ving as a baſe to the pillar. NOP, the tripod or foot 
by which the whole body of the microſcope is ſtea- 
dily ſupported ; it folds up when packed into the caſe. 
W is a braſs frame, that contains the condenting lens, 
and acts in conjunction with the large concave 
and plane mirrors below at T; the reflected rays from 
which, either of the common light or of that of a candle 
or lamp, it agreeably modifies, and makes ſteady in the 
field of view. 

The particulars of the apparatus to this micro- 
ſcope are as follow: is a circular braſs box, 
containing ſix magnifiers or object lenſes, number- 
ed I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; the digits of which appear ſe- 
verally through a ſmall round hole in the upper 
plate of it. To the upper fide is fixed a {mall circle 
of braſs, by which it is connected with, and ſcrew- 
ed into, the round end of the arm abcd; which is 
a long piece of braſs, and moves through either by 
teeth or pinion, or not, as may be detired, in /, 
which is a ſocket on the upper part of the pillar, and 
admits, with a motion both eaſy and ſteady, the braſs 
arm. R is a fixed ſtage, upon which the object; 
to be viewed are, to be placed: it is firmly faiten- 
ed to the ſquare-pillar, which iz moved by the rack- 
work. In the middle is a large circular hole, for 

| 4R2 receiving 


Plated 


A, B, C, D, is the body of the micro. CCXCIX. 
ſcope : which conſiſts of four parts, viz. AB the eye- 


| 
5 
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Microſcope receiving concave glaſſes, with fluids, &c. it has alſo ſecured and viewed alive. It is to be placed on either Microfcope 
— — 


receive opaque objects. 


a ſliding ſpring-frame to faſten down flips of glaſs 


or other things: at abc are three ſmall ſockets or 
holes, intended to receive ſeveral parts of the appara- 
tus. 8 is the refraRor, or illuminating lens, for con- 


verging the ſun's rays upon opaque objects laid upon 


the ſtage R. To this purpoſe it moves on à ſemi- 
circle upon a long ſhank , in a ſpring ſocket , in the 
arm i; this arm moving every way by a ſtout pin i in 


the ſocket a of the ſtage. In this manner it is eaſily 
adjuſted to any poſition of the ſun, candle &c.— 


T', the reflecting-glaſs frame, containing a concave 
and plane ſpeculum, which is moved upon the ſquare 


pillar by the hand. The uſe of it is to illuminate 


all tranſparent objects that are applied to the ſtage 
above. ” 


Fig. 14. noi. is an auxiliary moveable ſtage J which 
by means of a pin & is placed in the hole 2 of the ſtage 
R, and can be moved in an horizontal direction over 


the whole field of the ſtage. In this ſtage, there are” 


three circular holes with ſhouldered bottoms; à 
large one in the middle, and on each fide a ſmall 


one, for the reception of the three following neceſſary 


articles: no 2. a watch-glaſs to be placed in the large 
hole, to hold fluids containing animalcules, &e.z a 
circular piece of ivory, no 3. one ſide of which is blaek, 


the other white, to ſupport opaque objects of different 
contraſted colours ; and circular plane and concave 


glaſſes, no 4. for extemporaneous tranſparent objects. 
The ſame uſe is made of the other ſmall hole as of 
the large one, only in a leſſer degree, to receive ſmall 


concave glaſſes, plates e “8 

Ne 5. is the ſilvered ſpeculum, called a Lilerthun, 
which makes the fingle opaque microſcope, by being 
ſcrewed to the ſlider abc 4 (fig. 13.) in room of the box 


of lenſe Q, and the body AE above it. The chief 


uſe of this is to view very ſmall objects ſtrongly illu- 


minated near the compounded focus of the mirror 


T (fig. 1 3.) No 6. is the forceps or pliers, for 
Holding ſuch k 
can be applied very readily to the focus of the lens, 
in the liberkhun. They have a motion all ways by 
means of the ſpring ſocket a, the joint þ, and the 
ſhank c : they are placed in the ſocket c of the fixed 
ſtage R (fig. 13.) N 7. is a ſmall piece of ivory, 
to be placed upon the pointed end of the pliers: 
it is black upon one ſide, and white upon the other to 
N28. is a liberkhun of a larger ſize than that 
firſt mentioned, with a hole in its centre; this 1s 
ſcrewed into nꝰ g. the hole @ of a braſs ring, faſ- 
tened to a long wire þ Which moves up and down 
in the ſpring Pcketb of the ſtage R, in which it al- 


fo moves ſideways and thus, with body AE above, 
ſorms an aguatic compound micre/copefor ſhowing all ſorts 
ef obj eds in water and other fluids placed under it in 


the watch-glaſs n? 2. on the ſtage. 

Ne 11. is a cone with a proper aperture à to ex- 
clude ſuperſſuous light, that would diſturb a critical 
obſervation of a curious object; it is placed on the 
under ſide of the fixed ſtage R. 

Ne 12. is what is uſually called a bug- box, conſiſt- 
ing of a concave glaſs with a u ſerewed over 
it by means of which a bug, louſe, flea, &c. may be 


when viewed there with as a ſingle mieroſcope. 


ind of objects, and by which they 


. 


cf the ſtages R (fig. 13.), orn® 1 (fig. 14. 

Ne 1 ** the 5 WA In the — . body 
ab, a fiſh may be ſo confined by the ribband e, that 
the tranſparent tail may be in partoyer the {lit or hole 
at a. In this ſtate, it is placed he ſtage R, with 
the pin d in the hole c of the ſtage, and moves freely 
and horizontally for viewing the "eirculation of the 
blood, &c. "4. 


No 13. is the ſlider holder-that is placed on the ſtage 


R: it rectives the fliders and tubes when filled with 
tranſparent bbjeQs, to be viewed either by the com- 


\ 1 


pound or ſingle microſcope. 


Ne 15. repreſents the ivory ſlider, to hold the objects | 


between the talcs as uſual. . ©. 
No 16. is a uſeful auxiliary ſlider framed in braſs. 


In this flider ſmall concave glaſſes are cemented ; and 


a ſlip of plane glaſs ſlides over them; by which any 
ſmall living object, as mites, &c. may be confined 
without injury, and deliberately viewed. 

No 17. repreſents a ſet of glaſs tubes, three in num- 
ber, one within another; they are uſeful for ſmall tad- 
poles, water-newts, eels, &c. when the circulation of 
the blood is to be viewed. There is a, ſmall hole at 
one end of each tube, that ſerves to admit the air ; for 
when they are filled with water, the other end is ſtop- 
ped with-a cork. Fo | 


NN 18. is a ſmall ivory box, containing ſpare tales 


and wires, to ſupply the ſliders with occationally. 

No 19. a braſs cell or button, containing a ve 
ſmall lens, properly ſet between two ſmall plates of 
braſs, that it may be brought very near to the N 

is 


magnifier is ſcrewed into the ſame hole as the wheel of 


ſix magnifiers Q are (fig. 13). | 
Ns 20. is a lens, adapted to view and examine ob- 
jects, by magnifying them ſufficiently, ſo as to be able 
to apply them to the microſcope for inſpection: on 
this account it is called the explorator. 
The preceding are the chief articles of the appara- 
tus, which on account of their being ſomewhat dif- 


ferent from what is applied to other microſcopes, we 


have been thus particular in deſcribing. In uſing 
the microſcope, and while viewing objects by either 
the ſmgle or compound inſtrument, the focal diſtances 
of the magnifiers are mad exact by turn- 
ing of the pinion at the n ne way or the 
pong wy gently in thete 8 of he rack-work at X 
fie. 14); Sf 

fr is neceſſary that the centres of the object lenſes 
or magnifiers, the ſtage, and the mirrors at bot- 
tom, ſhould all bein a right line in xis of the 
microſcope, when opaque objets are to be viewed, 
that are placed upon the ivory piece nꝰ , or the for- 
ceps nꝰ 6. and all, other ſuch ſort of objects which are 
placed in the centre of the ſtage R, or flider-holder 
n? 14: But when aquatic or living objects, which re- 


quire a great ſpace to move in, are to be viewed, then 


the horizontal motion at / (fig. 13.) is made ule of, 
and the view may be extended laterally over the whole 


of the diameter of the object or field of view; and 


by putting the arm a be d forward or backward in 
its ſocket % the view is extended in the contrary 


direction equally well; and in this manner the whole 


of 
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As the braſs arm abcd may be brought to the 
height of three or four inches above the ſtage R ; fo, 
by means of the rack-work motion of the ſtage, a 
lens of a greater focal diſtance than the greateſt in 
the wheel Q may be occafionally applied in place of 


the wheel, and thereby the larger kind of objects be 


viewed ; the inſtrument becoming, in this caſe, what 


is called a megalaſcope. 


In viewing moving living objects, or even fixed ones, 
when nice motions are requiſite, a rack-work and pi- 


nion is often applied to the arm abcd: the arm is 


cut out with teeth ; and the pinion, as ſhown at Y, 1s 
applied to work it. This acts but in one direction; 
and in order to produce an equally neceſſary mction 
perpendicular to this, rack-work and pinion is applied 
tangent-wiſe to the ſtage, which is then jointed. 


What has been related above reſpects the conſtruc- 
tion of thoſe denominated parlour microſcopes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe which are portable: their di- 


menſions, however, have been conſiderably reduced 


by opticians, in order to render them fit for the 
pocket ; and as they are for the moſt part conſtructed 
on nearly the ſame principles as thoſe which have been 
already deſcribed, what has been ſaid will ſufficiently 
inſtruct our readers in uſing any pocket mſcroſcope 
whatever. Only it may be obſerved, that in thoſe re- 


duced inſtruments, both the field of view and the mag- 


nifying power are proportionably diminiſhed. 


We ſhall! conclude the account. of this ſort of mi- 
croſcope with deſcriptions of a very portable pocket 
apparatus of microſcopic inſtruments, and of a new mi- 
croſeopic pocket-teleſcope, hoth invented by the late 
Mr B. Martin, and ſince made by molt inſtrument ma- 
kers in London. | | 

The former is repreſented at fig. 15. It con- 
ſiſts of two parts, viz. the body ab, and the pe- 
deſtal 7 &, which is joined by a ſcrew at the part be- 
tween þ and i. It conſiſts of three cylindric tubes, 
viz, (1.) the exterior tube, or caſe à ); (2.) a 
middle tube ch; and (3.) the interior tube fg.— 
The middle tube ed is the adjuſter ; and is connected 
with the outer tube by the rack-work of teeth and pi- 
nion, as ſhown at ee by which means it is moved up 
and down at pleaſure through the ſmalleſt ſpace, and 
carries with it the internal tube fg. The interior 


tube /g receives on its lower part at 6 the ſeveral cap- 


ſales cr boxes, 2, 3, 4, 5, (fig. 16.) which contain the 
object lenſes or magnifiers. 

The method of u/7g this compound microſcope in 
the perpendicular potition, is as follows. The ſtage 
no 1. is put within the exterior tube at ö. Un- 
der the ſprings are applied the four ivory ſliders, 
which contain a variety of tranſparent objects; then 
move the interior tube /g up and down with the hand, 


till you diſcern the object in the flider, and there let 


it reſt, After this, turn the pinion at e very tenderly 
one way or the other, till you obtain a perfect view 
of the tranſparent objects properly illuminated, from 
a mirror contained in the pedeſtal or ſtand 7 &, ſuſ- 
pended upen, and moveable about, the points of 
two ſcrews (//). Ne 6. (fig. 16.) repreſents a move- 


2 
1 
Micoſcope of the objects may be viewed without the leaſt diſtur- 
— ba. 
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able ſtage, which is placed in the ſpring ſocket yz. It Microſcope 


contains a concave glaſs for the reception of animal- 
cules in fluids; and has the advantage of bringing any 
part into view by moving the handle at n. If living 
and moving objects are required to be ſhown, they mult 
be confined in the concave, by putting a glaſs cover, 


n*7. upon the ſtage ; and then a ſmall ſpider, a louſe 


flea, bug, &c. may be ſeen, and the motion or circula- 


tion of the blood, &c. obſerved with ſurpriſing diſtinct- 


neſs. | 

To view the circulation of the blood in the moſt 
eminent degree, it muſt be done by placing ſmall frogs 
tadpoles, water-newts, fiſhes, &c. in a tabe as repreſent- 
ed n 8. (fig. 17.) ; which tube is placed in the holes s 
in the oppoſite ſides of the caſe à b, fig. 15. in the lower 
part.—N? . (fig. 16.) is a pair of pincers or pliers d, 
for holding any object; the other end of the ſteel wire 


is pointed to receive a piece of ivory h, with one end 


black and the other white, on which you ſtick objects 
of different hue : this alſo, when uſed, is placed in the 
ſpring ſocket m. 

Jo uſe this inſtrument as a compound opaque, you 
ſcrew off the body part ab, and ſcrew to it the handle 
r (fig. 16.) ; by this means you may hold the micro- 
ſcope in a horizontal poſition, as ſhown in the figure. 
The ſilver diſh or ſpeculum (which is contained in the 
bottom or baſe &, fig. 15), is then ſcrewed on at 6. 
Ne g. is placed in the ſpring-ſocket , and adjuſted 
backward and forward in m, till the reflected light from 
the ſpeculum falls in a proper manner on the opaque 
object. Either of the 4 magnihers, 2, 3, 4, 5, may 
be uſed, and brought to a proper focus, as betore de- 
ſcribed by the tooth and pinion e fig. 15.) If you take 
off the opaque apparatus, and apply the {tage nꝰ 1. (fig. 
16.) with an ivory ſlider, and at the end þ {crew in either 
of the two lenſes no 10. (which are diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of illuminators), the microſcope being held up to 
the light (and properly adjuſted), the whole field of 


view will be ſtrongly illuminated, and preſent a moſt 
pleaſing appearance of any tranſparent object. "Theſe 
two convex lenſes are of different focuſes, and are to 
be uſed ſingly or together; nꝰ 2. being the greateit 
magnifier, will require the object to be ſtrongly illumi- 
nated, and of courſe both the lenſes muſt be uſed to- 
gether. By candle-light, this method cf viewing tran 
parent objects will prove very entertaining; by ſcrew- 
ing the handle 7 into the part 4 of n' 10. it becomes 
a delightſul hand megalaſcope for viewing flowers, ſoſ- 
fils, ſhells, &c.; and each lens, as before mentioned, 
having a different focus, produces two magnifying 
powers uſed ſingly, and when combined a third. 

The manner of uſing this inſtrument as a ſingle 
microſcope (like pwnd is repreſented in fig. 17. 
where the button or magnifier at each is to be ſcrewed 
off, and the circular piece n* 11. is fcrewed in its 
place. This piece has a ſpring ſocket made to re- 
ceive the ſlider holder nꝰ 12. 
piece of braſs, with a long ſhank and ſpring, and is 
introduced through the outſide tube ab at f. Ne 2, 3, 
4, 5, are ſcrewed occalionally in the centre of this 
piece, and uſed as ſingle lenſes with ivory fiiders, &c. 
Ne 14. contains a lens of a great magnifying power. 
for viewing very minute objects: to render this inſtru- 
ment the moſt complete tingle opaque microſcope, you 
have only to ſcrew into nꝰ 13. the ſilver ſpeculum 

n 15 


— — 


Ne 14. is a circular 
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or nippers 46, being detached from the other part of 
no g. are paſſed through the long ſpring ſocket nꝰ 11. 
and ready to receive any opaque body in the pincers 
or on the black or white piece of ivory. To the 
large ſcrewof n 13. are applied the two lenſes n? 10. 
which make it the completelt megalaſcope that can be 
defired, | 
Ihe handle r contains the four ivory ſliders with ob- 

jects. | 
; The ſhagreen caſe which contains this univerſal mi- 
croſcope and its apparatus, is fix inches long, three 
inches wide, two inches deep, and weighs together 16 
ounces. *© Thus (ſays Mr Martin) ſo ſmall, fo light, 
ſo portable, and yet ſo univerſally complete, is this 
pocket microſcope apparatus, that you find nothing 
material in the large three-pillared microſcope, the 
opaque microſcope, Wilſon's ſingle microſcope, and 
the aquatic microſcope, all together, which you have 
not in this; beſide ſome very conſiderable advantages 
in regard to the field of view, &c. which they have 
not (A).“ 2 

Af inventive artiſt having contrived a conſtrue- 
tion of the compound microſcope ſo ſmall as to ad- 
mit of being packed m a common walking cane, 
thought next of introducing the ſame inſtrument into 
the inſide of what he called his Pocket T hree-brafſs draau- 


er Achromatic Teleſcope. The ſame eye-glaſles that ſerve 


the purpoſe of a teleſcope, anſwer as the compound 


magnifier for viewing tranſparent opaque objects in a 


microſcope. | 

Fig. 18. 19. 20. repreſent the teleſcope ſeparated 
by unſcrewing it at , in order that the whole of 
the neceſſary parts in uſe may be exhibited. Fig 19. 
repreſents the exterior tube, which is of mahogany, 
and its rims of braſs. It is detached from the reſt of 
the teleſcope, as not making any part of the micro- 
ſcope. The braſs cover 4%, that ſhuts up the object- 
glaſs of the teleſcope, is alſo the box which contains the 
two-wheel ob ect frames, and a ſmall plain reflecting 
mirror. | 


In fig. 20. A is the cover taken off, by unſcrewing 


the top part: The mirror B is taken out; and alſo, 
by unſcrewing the bottom part, the two circular wheels 
with the objects thown in C and D. 

Fig. 18. is a repreſentation of the three internal 


brafs ſliding tubes of the teleſcope, which form the 


microſcopic part. The tubes are to be drawn out as 
ſhown in this figure ; then, at the lower end of the 
large tube in the inſide, is to be pulled out a ſhort 
tube bc, that ſerves as a kind of ſtage to hold the 
wheels with objects, and ſupport the reflecting mirror. 
This tube is to be partly drawn out, and turned ſo 
that the circular hole that is pierced in it may coin- 
cide with a ſimilar hole that is cut in the exterior tube. 
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Microſcope no 15, which has a ſmall lens ſet in its centre, The 
— \lider-holder nꝰ 12 is taken out of nꝰ 11, and the pincers 


M1C 


This tube is repreſented as drawn out in the figure; Microſcope 
and the mirror B placed therein, and the wheel —— 


with tranſparent objects. C (fig. 20.) repreſents the 
wheel with tranſparent objects, and D the wheel with 
opaque objects. They are both made of ivory; and 
turn round upon a centre braſs pin ſlit upon the top, 
which fits upon the edge of the tube ; which tube is 


then to be puſhed up into the teleſcope tube, ſo that its 


lower end may reſt upon the upper edge of the wheel 
according to its view at à fig. 18. Ss 

In viewing the objects, the ſecond braſs tube of the 
teleſcope muſt be puſhed down, till its milled edge at 
top falls upon that of the exterior tube ; taking care 
that the circular hole is duly placed to the exterior one. 
Theſe circular holes are not ſeen in fig. 18, being 


ſuppoſed in the oppoſite ſide, where the wheel is fixed. 


The adjuſtment for the focus is now only neceſſary; 
which 1s obtained by puſhing downwards or upwards 
the proper tube, till the object appears quite diſtin. 
In viewing tranſparent objects, the inſtrument may 
be uſed in two poſitions ; one vertical, when the light 
is to be reflected upon the object by the mirror; the 
other, by looking up directly againſt the light of a 
candle, common light, &c. ; in which caſe the mirror 
muſt be taken away. In viewing opaque objects, the 
mirror is not uſed: but as much common light as poſ- 
ſible muſt be admitted through the circular holes in 
the ſides of the tubes. THe 

There is a ſpare hole in the tranſparent wheel, and 


alſo one in the opaque, to receive any occaſional object 


that is to be viewed. Any ſort of obje& whatſoever, 
may. be viewed, by only puſhing up the microſcope 
tube into its exterior, and bringing the firſt eye-tube 
to its focal diſtance from the object. | 25 
The braſs tubes are ſo contrived, that they ſto 
when drawn out to the full length: ſo that by 
applying one hand to the outſide tube, and the 
other to the end of the ſmalleſt tube, the teleſcope at 
one pull may be drawn out ; then any of the tubes 
(that next to the eye is beſt) may be puſhed in gra- 
dually, till the moſt diſtin& view of the object be ob- 
tained. | 

The tubes all ſlide through ſhort braſs ſpring tubes, 
any of which may be unſcrewed from the ends of the 
ſliding tubes by means of the milled edges which pro- 


je& above the tubes, taken from each other, and the 


ſprings ſet clear if required. 
III. Of Sor Microſcopes. 


This inſtrument, in its principle, is compoſed of -a 
tube, a looking-glaſs or mirror, a convex lens, and 


Wilſon's ſingle microſcope before deſcribed. The ſun's 


rays being reflected through the tube by means of the 
mirror upon the object, the image or picture of 


the object is thrown diſtinctly and beautifully upon 


a ſcreen of white paper or a white linen ſheer, placed 
15 At 


— 


— . 


(a) Notwithſtanding the properties that have been aſcribed to the above inſtrument, and the praiſes be- 
ſtowed upon it by ſome, which induced us to admit ſo minute a deſcription ; we mult appriſe our readers, that it 
has been omitted in Mr Adam's enumeration :*and upon inquiry we learn, that it has fallen into neglect among 
the moſt judicious opticians, being found too imperfect to ſerve the purpoſes of ſcience, and too complicated for 


the uſe of perſons who ſeek only entertainment, 
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jeroſcope at a proper diſtance to receive the ſame ; and may be 


magnihed to a ſize not to be conceived by thoſe 
who have not ſeen it : for the farther the ſcreen is re- 
moved, the larger will the obje& appear ; inſomach, 
that'a louſe may thus be magnified to the length of five 
or fix feet, or even a great deal more; though it is 
more diſtiat when not enlarged to above half that 


The different forms. in which the Solar Microſcope 


zs conſtructed, are as follow. 


I. The old conſtruction is repreſented in fig. 21. A 
is a ſquare wooden frame, through which paſs two 
long ſcrews aſſiſted by a couple of nuts 1, 1. By theſe 
it is faſtened firmly to a window ſhutter, wherein ahole 


is made for its reception; the two nuts being let into 


the ſhutter, and made faſt thereto. A circular hole 
is made in the middle of this frame to receive the piece 
of wood B, of a circular figure; whoſe edge, that 


projects a little beyond the frame, compoſes a ſhallow 


groove 2, wherein runs a catgut 3; which by twiſt- 
ing round, and then croſſing over a braſs pully 4, 
(the handle whereof 5, 1 through the frame), 
afford: an eaſy motion for turning round the circular 
piece of wood B, with all the parts affixed to it. C 
is a braſs tube, which, ſcrewing into the middle of the 


vered braſs tube D to be drawn backwards or forwards 
in. E is a ſmaller tube, of about one inch in length, 
cemented to the end of the larger tube D. F 1s 
another braſs tube, made to ſlide over the above de- 
ſcribed tube E; and to the end of this the microſcope 
muſt be ſcrewed, when we come to uſe it. 5. A con- 


vex lens, whoſe focus is about 12 inches, deſigned to 


collect the ſun's rays, and throw them more ſtrongly 
upon the object. G is a looking-glaſs of an oblong 


figure, ſet in a wooden frame, faſtened by hinges in 
the circular piece of wood B, and turning about 
therewith by means of the abovementioned cat-gut. 


H is a jointed wire partly braſs and partly iron; 
the braſs part whereof 6, which is flat, being faſten- 
ed to the mirror, and the iron part 7, which is 
round, paſſing through the wooden frame, enable the 


obſerver, by putting it backwards or forwards to ele- 


vate or depreſs the mirror according to the ſun's alti- 
tude. 'There is a braſs ring at the end of the jointed 
wire 8, whereby to meaſure it with the greater eaſe. 
'The extremities of the cat-gut are faſtened to a braſs 
pin, by turning of which it may be braced up, if at 
any time it becomes too ſlack. _ | | 


When this microſcope is employed, the room muſt . 


be rendered as dark as poſſible ; for on the darkneſs 
of the room, and the brightneſs of the ſunſhine, de- 
pend the ſharpneſs and perfection of your image. 
Then putting the looking-glaſs G through the hole in 
your window-ſhutter, faſten the ſquare frame A to the 
ſhutter by its two ſcrews and nuts 1, 1. This done, 
adjuſt your looking glaſs to the elevation and ſituation 
of the ſun, by means of the jointed wire H, together 
with the cat gut and pulley, 3, 4. For the firſt of 
theſe raiſing or lowering the glaſs, and the other in- 
clining it to either ſide, there reſults a twofold mo- 
tion, which may eaſily be ſo managed as to bring the 
glaſs to a right poſition, that is, to make it reflect the 
ſun's rays, directly through the lens 5, upon the paper 


r 
But though the obtaining a perfect circular ſpot of Microſcope 
light upon the ſcreen before you apply the micro-ẽᷓỹD 


ſereen, and form thereon a ſpot of light exactly round. 
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ſcope, is a certain proof that your mirror is adjuſted 
right, that proof muſt not always be expected: for the 
ſun is ſo low in winter, that if it ſhine in a direct line 
againſt the window, it cannot then afford a ſpot of 


light exactly round; but if it be on either fide, a 


round ſpot may be obtained, even in December. As 
ſoon as this appears, ſcrew the tube C into the braſs 
collar provided for it in the middle of your wood-work, 
taking care not to alter your looking-glaſs: then 
ſcrewing the magnifier you chooſe to employ to the 
end of your microſcope in the uſual manner, take away 
the lens at the other end thereof, and place a ſlider, 
containing the objects to be examined, between the 
thin braſs plates, as in the other ways of uſing the 
microſcope. 0 "oh 
Things being thus prepared, ſcrew the body of 

the microſcope over the ſmall end E of the braſs, tube 
F; which flip over the ſmall end E of the tube D, 
and pull out the ſaid tube D leſs or more as your ob- 
ject is capable of enduring the ſun's heat. Dead ob- 
jects may be brought within about an inch of the 
focus of the convex lens 5; but the diſtance muſt 


be ſhortened for living creatures, or they will ſoon be 
circular piece of wood, becomes a caſe for the unco- | 


killed. 

If the light fall not exactly right, you may eaſily, 
by a gentle motion of the jointed wire and pulley, di- 
rect it through the axis of the microſcopic lens. The 
ſhort tube F, to which the microſcope is ſcrewed, 
renders it eaſy, by ſliding it backwards or forwards on 
the other tube E, to bring the objects to their focal 
diſtance; which will be known by the ſharpneſs and 
clearneſs of their appearance: they may alſo be turn- 
ed round by the ſame means without being in the leaſt 
diſordered. | 

The magnifiers moſt uſeful in. the ſolar microſcope 
are in general, the fourth fifth or ſixth. The ſcreen 
on which the repreſentations of the objects are thrown, 
is uſually compoſed of a ſheet of the largeſt elephant 
paper, ſtrained on a frame which {lides up or down, or 
turns about at pleaſure on a round wooden pillar, af- 
ter the manner of ſome fire-ſcreens, Larger ſcreens 
may alſo be made of ſeveral ſheets of the ſame paper 
paſted together on cloth, and let down from the ceil- 
ing with a roller like a large map. 

« This microſcope (ſays Mr Baker) is the moſt 
entertaining of any; and perhaps the moſt capable 
of making diſcoveries in objects that are not too 
opaque: as it ſhows them much larger than can be 
done any other way. There are alſo ſeveral conve- 
niences attending it, which no other microſcope can 
have : for the weakeit eyes make uſe of it without the 
leaſt ſtraining or fatigue: numbers of people together 
may view any object at the ſame time; and by point- 
ing to the particular parts thereof, and diſcourſing 
on what lies before them, may be able better to un- 
derſtand one another, and more likely to find out the 
truth, than in other microſcopes, where they muſt peep 
one after another, and perhaps ſee the object neither 
in the ſame light nor in the ſame polition. Thoſe 
allo, who have no ſkill in drawing, may, by this con- 
trivance, ealily ſketch out the exact figure of any ob- 
ject they have a mind to preſerve a picture of; ſince- 
they need oaly faten a paper on the ſcreen, and trace 

it 
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XMierofcope it out thereon either with a pen or pencil, as it ap- 


pears before them, It is worth the while of thoſe who 
are defirous of taking many draughts in this way, to 
get a frame, wherein a ſheet of paper may be put in 
or taken out at pleaſure ; for if the paper be ſingle, 
the image of an object will be feen almoſt as plainly 
on the back as on the ſore- ſide; and by ſtanding be- 
hind the ſcreen, the ſhade of the hand will not ob- 
ſtruct the light in drawing, as it muſt in ſome degree 
when one ſtands before it.“ 


ſeded by the following. 


II. The improved Solar Miergſcope as uſed with the 
improved ſingle Microſcope, with teeth and pinion. Fig. 22. 


repreſents the whole form of the /inole microſcope ; the 


parts of which are as follows: ABCD the external 
tube; GHIK the internal moveable one; QM part 
of ancther tube within the laſt, at one end of which 


is fixed a plate of braſs hollowed in the middle, for re- 


_ ceiving the glaſs tubes: there is alſo a moveable flat 
plate between which, and the fixed end of the ſecond 
tube, the ivory fliders are to be placed. L, a part 
of the microſcope, containing a wire ſpiral ſpring, 
keeping the tube QM with its plates firm againſt the 
fixed part IK of theſecond tube = 
EF is the ſmall rack-work of teeth and pinion, by 
which the tube IG is moved gradually to or from the 
end AB, for adjuſting the objects exactly to the focus 
of different lengths. NO is a braſs ſlider, with fix 
magnifiers; any one of which may eaſily be placed be- 
fore the object. It is known when either of the glaſſes 
is in the centre of the eye-hole, by a ſmall ſpring fall- 
ing into a notch in the ſide of the flider, made againſt 
each of the glaſſes. Thoſe parts of the apparatus, fig. 14. 
(Pl. cexcix.) marked nꝰ 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. and 
22. are made uſe of here to this microſcope. GH is a 
braſs cell, which holds an illuminating glaſs for con- 
verging the ſun's beams or the light of a candle ſtrong- 
ly upon the objects. The aperture of the glaſs is made 
greater or leſs, by two circular pieces of braſs, with 
Rates of different ſizes, that are fcrewed ſeparately 
over the ſaid lens. But at times, objects appear beſt 
when the microſcope is held up to the common light 
only, without this glaſs. - It is alſo taken away when 
the microſcope is applied to the apparatus now to be 
deſcribed. 8 
Tig. 23. repreſents the apparatus, with the ſingle 
microſcope ſcrewed to it, which conſtitutes the Solar 
Microſcope. AB is the inner moveable tube, to which 
the fingle microſcope is ſcrewed. CD, is the exter- 
nal tube, containing a condenſing convex glaſs at 
the end D, and is ſcrewed into the plate EF, which 
is cut with teeth at its circumference, and moved by 
the pinion I, that is fixed with the plate GH. This 
plate is ſcrewed fait againſt the window-ſhutter, or 
board fitted to a convenient window of a darkened 


room, when the inſtrument is uſed. KL is a long 


ſrame, fixed to the circular plate EF; containing 
a looking-glaſs or mirror for reflecting the ſolar rays 
through the lens m the body of the tube D. O is a 
braſs milled head, faſtened to a worm or endleſs ſcrew ; 
which on the outſide turns a ſmall wheel, by which the 
refſecting mirror M is movedupwards or downwards, 
In «fins this microſcope, the ſquare frame GH 
is firſt to be ſcrewed to the window-ſhutter, and the 


4 


[7804-1 
room well darkened: which is beſt done by cutting Mic 
— ran 


This conſtruction, how- 
ever, has now become rather obſolete,” and is ſuper- 


M 1 C 


a round hole of the ſize of the moveable plate EF, 
that carries the refleQor, in the window-ſhutter or 
board; and, by mean: of two braſs nuts à a, let in- 
to the ſhutter to receive the ſcrews PP, when "placed 


through the holes in the ſquare frame GH, at the two 


holes ( 


ing the ſerews PP. 


The white paper ſcreen, or white cloth, to receive © 


the images, is to be placed ſeveral feet diſtant from 
the window: which will make the repreſentations the 
larger in proportion to the diſtance. The uſual diſ- 
tances are from 6 to 16 feet, | | | 
The frame KL, with its mirror M, is to be moved 
by turning the pinion I, one way or the other, 
till the beams of the ſun's light come through the 


hole into the room then, by turning of the worm at 
O, the mirror muſt be raiſed or depreſſed till the rays 


become perſectly horizontal, and go ſtraight acroſs the 
room to the ſcreen. The tube CD, with its Jens at 


D, is now to be ſcrewed into the hole of the circular 


plate EF: by this glaſs the rays will be conver;:<d to a 
focus; and from thence proceed divergingto the ſcreen, 
and there make a large circle of light. The ſingle mi- 
eroſcope, fig. 22. is to be ſcrewed on to the end AB 
(fig. 23.) of the inner tube; and the ſlider NO, with 


either of the lenſes marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, in the 


centre of the hole at the end AB. This will occaſion 
a circle of light upon the ſereen much larger than be- 
fore. The flider or glaſs- tube, with the objects to be 
viewed, is to be placed between the plates at IK againſt 
the ſmall magnifier, and moved at pleaſure. Byſhiſt- 
mg the tube AB in or out, you may place th- object 
in ſuch a part of the condenſed rays as ſhall be ſuffi- 
crent to illuminate it, and not ſeorch or burn it; which 
will generally require the glaſs to be about one inch 
diſtant from the focus. 
the object, or to bring it ſo near to the magnifier that 
its image formed upon the ſcreen ſhall be the moſt dif- 
tinct or perſect: and it is effected by gently turning 
the pinion F, fig. 22, a ſmall matter one way or the 
other. If the object be rather large in ſize, the leaſt 
magnifiers are generally uſed, and vice verſa. 

Ns 1. is the greateſt magnifier, and no 6. the leaſt, 


It now remains only to adjuſt 


QQ which will firmly faſten the microſebÞe to 4 
the ſhutter, and is eaſily taken away by only UHE 


8 


in the brafs flider NO. But, if deſired, ſingle lenſes 


of greater magnifying powers are made: and they are 


applied, by being ſcrewed to the end AB, fig. 22. and 
the braſs ſlider N O is then taken away. nn” 

The ſame object may be variouſly magnified, by thg 
lenſes ſeverally applied to it ; and the degree of mag- 
nifying power is eaſily known by this rule: Ar the di/- 
tance of the object it to that of its image from the magni- 
fer; ſo is the length and breadth of the object to that of the 


er e ; 
Inſtead of the braſs ſliders with the lenfes NO, 
there is ſometimes ſcrewed a lens of a large ſize, and 
longer focal diſtance : the inſtrument is then converted 
into a 8 ; and is adapted for viewing the 
larger kind of objects contained in large fliders, ſuch 
as is repreſented at R. And in the ſame manner, 
ſmall objects of entertainment, painted upon glaſs like 
the ſliders of a magic lanthorn, are much magnified, 
and repreſented upon the ſame ſcreen. | 
The ſolar microſcopes juſt deſcribed are capable on- 
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poſe the laſt inſtrument is extremely well adapted. 
But as opaque objects form the moſt conſiderable part 


of the curious collections in the works of art as well 


as nature, a ſolar microſcope for this purpoſe was a 
long time wanted. For ſeveral years previous to 1774, 


te late Mr Martin made ſeveral effays towards the 


means of the nuts Q and R. By the nut 


conſtruction of ſuch an inſtrument ; and at laſt com- 
pleted one about the time juſt mentioned, which he 
named, | | 
III. The Opaque Solar Microſcope. With this in- 
ſtrument (to uſe his own words) all opaque objects, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 


dom, may be exhibited in great perfection, in all their 
native beauty: the lights and ſhades, the prominences 


and cavities, and all the varieties of different hues, tints 
and colours; heightened by reflection of the ſolar rays 
condenſed upon them.” —T ranſfarent object are alſo 
ſhown with greater perfection than by the common ſo- 
lar microſcope. | 
Fig. 24. repreſents the ſolar opaque microſcope, 
mounted for exhibiting opaque objects. | 
Fig. 25. is the ſingle tooth-and-pimon microſcope, 
as before, which is uſed for ſhowing tranſparent: ob- 
jects; the cylindrical tube V thereof being made to fit 
into the tube FE of the ſolar microſcope. | 
ABCDEF, (fig. 24-)repreſents the body of the 


ſolar microſcope ; one part thereof, ABCD, is coni- 


cal; the other, CDE, is cylindrical. The cylindri- 
cal part receives the tube G of the opaque bex, or the 
tube Y of the ſingle microſcope. At the large end 
AB of the one part, there is a lens to receive the 
rays from the mirror, and refract them towards the 
box HIKL. NO is a braſs frame; which is fixed 


to the moveable circular plate a 6 c: in this frame there 


is a plane mirror, to reflect the ſolar rays on the afore- 


mentioned lens. This mirror may be moved into the 
moſt convenient poſition for reflecting the light, by 
it may be 
moved from eaſt to weſt ; and it may be elevated or 


depreſſed by the nut R. de, Two ſcrews to falten the 


microſcope to a window-ſhutter. The box for opaque 
objects is repreſented at HIKL: it contains a plane 
mirror M, for reflecting the light which it receives from 
the large lens to the object, and thereby illuminating 
it; S is a ſcrew to adjuſt this mirror, or place it at a 
proper angle for reflecting the light. VX, two tubes 
of braſs, one ſliding within the other, the exterior one 
in the box HIKL ; theſe carry the magnifying lenſes : 
the interior tube is ſometimes taken out, and the ex- 
terior one is then uſed by itſelf. Part of this tube may 


to the hollow tube 4, in which there is a ſpiral wire, 
which keeps the plate always bearing againſt the fide 
H of the braſs box HIKL. The ſliders, with the 
opaque objects, paſs between this plate and the ſide of 


the box; to put them there, the plate is to be drawn 


back by means of the nut g: it is a door to one fide of 
the opaque box. The foregoing pieces conſtitute the 


ſeveral parts neceſſary for viewing opaque objects. We 


ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſingle microſcope, 

which is uſed for tranſparent objects: but in order to 

examine theſe, the box HIKL mult be firſt removed, 
Vor. XI. | 


[gas ] 


Microſcope ly of magnifying tranſparent objects; for which pur- and in its place we mult inſert the tube Y of the ſingle Microſcope 


be ſeen in the plate within the box HIKL. At H 
there is a braſs plate, the back part of which is fixed 
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microſcope that we are now going to deſcribe. 

Fig. 25. repreſents a large tooth-and-pinion micro- 
ſcope : at n, within the body of this microſcope, are 
two thin plates, that are to be ſeparated, in order to 
let the ivory ſliders paſs between them; they are preſ- 
ſed together by a ſpiral ſpring, which bears up the un- 
der plate, and forces it againſt the upper one. 

The ſlider 8 (under fig. 24.), which contains the 
magnifiers, fits into the hole x ; and any of the magni- 
fiers may be placed before the object, by moving the 
aforeſaid flider : when the magnifier is at the centre of 
the hole P, a ſmall fpring falls into one of the notches 
which is on the ſide of the ſlider. 

Under the plate are placed two lenſes, for en- 
larging the field of view on the ſcreen: the ſmaller of 
the two is fixed in a piece of braſs, and is neareſt 
the plate ; this is to be taken out when the mag- 
nifiers, No 4, 5, or 6 are uſed, or when the megalaſcope 
lens T (fig. 24.) is uſed; but is to be replaced for 
No 1, 2, 3. 

This microſcope is adjuſted to the focus by turning 
the mi lled nut O. | 
To uſe the ſolar microſcope :—Make a round hole 
in the window-ſhutter, a little larger than the circle 
abc; paſs the mirror ONP through this hole, and 
apply the ſquare p late to the ſhutter ; then mark 
with a pencil the places which correſpond to the two 
holes through which the ſcrew is to paſs; take away 
the microſcope, and bore two holes at the marked 
places, ſufficiently large to let the milled ſcrews de pals 
through them. [ . 

The ſcrews are to paſs from the outſide of the ſhut- 
ter, to go through it; and being then ſcrewed into 
their reſpective holes in the ſquare plate, they will 


when ſcrewed home, hold it faſt againſt the inſide of 


the ſhutter, and thus ſupport the microſcope. 
Screw the conical tube ABCD to the circle a 5c, 
and then ſide the tube G of the opaque box into the 


cylindrical part CD EF of the body, if opaque objects 


are to be examined; but if they be tranſparent objects 
you mean to ſhow, then place the tube Y within the 
tube CDEF. ; | | 

The room is to be darkened as much as poſſible, 
that no light may enter but what paſſes through the 
body of the microſcope; for, on this circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the brightneſs of the ſun ſhine, the perfection 
and diſtinctneſs of the image in a great meaſure depend. 

When the microſcope is to be uſed for opaque ob- 
jets, 1. Adjuſt the mirror NO, ſo as to receive the 
ſolar rays, by means of the two finger ſcrews or nuts, 

R ; the firſt, Q, turns the mirror to the right or 
lett ; the ſecond R, raiſes or depreſſes it; this you 
are to do till you have reflected the ſun's light through 
the lens at AB ſtrongly upon a ſcreen of white paper 
placed at ſome diſtance from the window, and formed 
thereon a round ſpot of light. An uvnexpericnced ob- 


ſerver will find it more convenient to 0 tain the light 
by forming this ſpot before he puts on either the opa- 
que box or the tooth-and-pinion microſcope. 

Now put in the 9paqze box, and place the object 
between the plates at H; open the door 74, and ad- 
juſt the mirror M till you have illuminated the object 
ſtrongly. 


If you cannot effe4t this by the ſcrew 8, 
41 you 
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Microſcope you muſt move the ſcrews Q, R, in order to get the tion of an inſtrument of more extended utility, which Microſcope 
light reflected ſtrongly from the mirror NOP, or the could be equally employed in the day-time and by Y 


r F* 


| 
| 
1 

I! 

it 


mirror M, without which the latter cannot uluminate 
the object. g 
The object being ſtrongly illuminated, ſhut the door 
ik, and a diſtind view of the object will ſoon be 
obtained on your ſcreen, by adjuſting the tubes VX, 
which is elledted by moving them backwards or for 
wards, | 


Around ſpot of light cannot always be procured in 


northern latitudes, the altitude of the ſun being often 
too low; neither can it be obtained when the ſun is di- 
rectly perpendicular to the front of the room. 


As the ſun is continually changing its place, it 


will be neceſfaty, in order to keep his rays full upon 
the object, to keep them continually directed thro? the 
axis of the inſtrument, by the two ſcrews Q and R. 
To view tranſparent objects, remove the opaque box, 
and inſert the tube , fig. 25. in its place; put the 
Hider S into its place at z, and the ſlider with the ob- 


jects between the plates ati; then adjuſt the mirror 


NO, as before directed by the ſcrews QR, ſo that 
the light may paſs through the object; regulate the 


 tocus of the magnifier by the ſcrew O. The moſt 


pleaſing magnifiers in uſe are the fourth and fifth. 
The fize of the object may be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, by alterigg the diſtance of the ſcreen from the 


microſcope : five or fix feet is a convenient diſtance. 


Jo examine tranſparent objects of a larger ſize, or 
to render the inſtrument what is uſually called a m 


laſcote, take out the ſlider 8 from its place at n, and 


{crew the button T (fig. 2 4.) into the hole at P, fig. 25 
and remove the glaſs which is under the plate at , 
and regulate the light and focus agreeable to the fore- 
going directions, | 5 | 2 

N. B. Atthe end of the tube G there is a lens for 
increaſing the denſity of the rays, for the purpoſe of 
burning cr melting any combuſtible or fuſible ſub- 
ſtance: this lens muſt be removed in moſt caſes leſt 
the objects ſhould be burnt. The intenſity of the light 
is alſo varied by moving this tube backwards or for. 
wards, | 
Aftparatus of the Opaque Solar Microſcope, —The large 
ſquare plate and mirror; the body of the microſcope 
the opaque box and its tube; the tooth-and pinion 
microicope ; the ſider with the magnifiers; the me- 
galaſcope magniher ; the two ſcrews d and e; ſome 


ivory fliders ; ſome ſliders with opaque objects; a braſs 
frame, with a bottom of ſoft deal to ſtick any object on; 


a braſs cylinder K (fig. 31.), for confining opaque ob- 
j2Ks. | | | 85 


IV. The Camfr4 ObscbRA, or Lockxxat, Microſcope. 


The great facility with which objects can be repre- 
ſented on paper or a rough glaſs in the camera obſcura, 
and copies drawn from them by any perſon though 
unſkilled in drawing, evidently ſuggeſted the applica- 
tion of the microſcope to this inſtrument. The great- 
eſt number of experiments that appear to have been 
made with this view, were by the late Mr Martin and 
Mr Adams; the former cf whom frequently applied 
the microſcope to the portable camera and with much 
etc and entertainment. But theſe inſtruments being 
ſound to anſwer only with the aſſiſtance of the ſun, 
Mr Adams directed his experiments to the conſtruc- 


+ 


night. He accordingly ſucceed? ſo far as to pro- 
duce, by candle-light the images of objects retracted, 
from a ſingle magnifier upon one or two large convex 
lenſes ( of about five inches or upwards in diameter), 
at the end of a pyramidal ſhaped box, in a very plea- 
ſing and magnified appearence, ſo as to give opaque. 
objects as well as tranſparent ones the utmoſt diſtinct- 
neſs of repreſentation”; but {till the light of a candle. 
or lamp was found generally inſufficient to throw the 
requiſite degree of illumination upon the objects. The 
invention of what is called Argand's lamp, witain theſe 
few years offered a complete remedy for this defect, by 
the intenſity and ſteadineſs of its light. This did not 
eſcape the preſent Mr Adams (ſon of the former), 
who immediately applied it; and who had likewiſe ſo 
altered and improved his father's inſtrument, both in 
conſtruction and form, as to render it altogether a dif- 
terent one, and far more perfect and uſeful. 

The advantages: and properties of this excellent- 


ly conceived inſtrument 'are numerous and import- 


ant. As the far greater part of the objects which 
ſurround us are opaque (ſays our author), and very 


few are ſufficiently tranſparent to be examined by the 


common microſcopes, an inſtrument. that could be. 
readily applied to the examination of opaque objects 
has always been a deſideratum. Even in the exami- 
nation of tranſparent objects, many of the fine and 
more curious portions are loſt and drowned, as it were, 
in the light which muſt be tranſmitted through them; 
while different parts of the ſame object appear only 
as dark lines or ſpots, becauſe they are ſo opaque as 
not to permit any light to paſs through them. Theſe 
difficulties, as well as many more, are obviated in the 
lacernal microſcope ; by which opaque objects of va- 
rious ſizes may be ſeen with eaſe and diſtinctneſs: the 
beautiful colours with which moſt of them are adorn- 
ed, are rendered more brilliant, without changing in 
the leaſt the real tint of the colour; and the concave 
and convex parts retain alſo their proper form. —The 
facility with which all opaque objects are applied to 
this inſtrument, is another conſiderable advantage, and 
almoſt peculiar to itſelf; as the texture and configu- 
ration of the more tender parts are often hurt by pre- 
vious preparation, every object may be examined by 
this inſtrument, firſt as opaque, and afterwards (if the 
texture will admit of it) as tranſparent.— The lucer- 
nal microſcope does not in the leaſt fatigue that eye; 
the ob ect appears like nature itſelf, giving eaſe to the 
ſight and pleaſure to the mind: there is alſo, in the 
uſe of this inſtrument, no occaſion to ſhut the eye 
which is not directed to the object. A further ad- 
vantage peculiar to this microſcope is, that by it the 
outlines of every object may be taken, even by thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to draw; while thoſe who 
can draw well will receive great aſſiſtance, and execute 
their work with more accuracy and in leſs time than 
they would otherwiſe have been able to have perform- 
edit. Tranſparent objects as well as opaque may be 
copied in the ſame 'manner. The inſtrument may be 
uſed at any time of the day, but the beſt effect is by 
night; in which reſpect it has a ſuperiority over the 
ſolar microſcope, as that inſtrument can only be uſed. 
when the ſan ſhines. 5 


Tran: 
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Mictofcope Tranſparent objects may be examined with the lu- 
—— cernal microſcope in three or four different modes, 


from a blaze cf light almoſt too great for the eye to 
bear, to that which is perfectly eaſy to it: And by 
the addition of a tin lanthorn to the apparatus, may 
be thrown on a ſcreen, and exhibited at one view to 
a large company, as by the ſolar microſcope. 


We ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of the in- 
ſtrument and apparatus as given by Mr Adams. 


Fig. 26. repreſents the improved Lucernal Microſcope, 


mounted to view opaque objects. ABCD is a large 


mahogany pyramidal box, which forms the body of 
the microſcope, it is ſupported firmly on the braſs 
pillar FG, by means of the ſocket H and the curved 
piece e ðᷣͤ gn 
LMN isa guide for the eye, in order to direct it 
in the axis of the lenſes ; it confiſts of two braſs tubes, 
one ſliding within the other, and a vertical flat piece, 


at the top of which is the hole for the eye. The outer 


tube is ſeen at MN, the vertical piece is repreſented 
at LM. The inner tube may be pulled out, or puſh- 
ed in, to adjuſt it to the focus of the glafſes. The 
vertical piece may be raiſed or depreſſed, that the hole, 
through which the object is to be viewed, may coin- 
cide with the centre of the field of view ; it is fixed by 
a milled ſcrew at M, which could not be ſhown in this 
figure. | | | 
At N is a dove-tailed piece of braſs, made to re- 
ceive the dove tail at the end of the tubes MN, by 
which it is affixed to the wooden box ABCDE. The 
tubes MN may be removed from this box occaſionally, 
for the convenience of packing it up in a leſs co 
aſs. | 
: OP, a ſmall tube which carries the magnifiers. 

O, one of the magnifiers; it is ſcrewed into the end 
of a tube, which flides within the tube P; the tube 
P may be unfcrewed occaſionally from the wooden 
body. | | 

QRSTVX, a long ſquare bar, which paſſes through 
the ſockets YZ, and carries the ſtage or frame that 
holds the objects; this bar may be moved backward 
or forward, in order to adjuſt it to the focus by means 
of the pinion which is at à. | 

b, A handle furniſhed with an univerſal joint, for 
more conveniently turning the pinion. When the 
handle is removed, the nut (fig. 27.) may beuſed in 
its ſtead. 

de, A braſs bar, to ſupport the curved piece KI, 
and keep the body AB firm and fteady. 

fg bi, The ſtage for opaque objects: it fits upon 
the bar QRST by means cf the ſocket /i, and is 
brought nearer to or removed farther from the mag- 
nifying lens by turning the pinion a - the objects are 
placed in the front fide of the ſtage (which cannot be 
ſeen in this figure) between four ſmall braſs plates; 
the edges of two of theſe are ſeen at /. The two 
upper pieces of braſs are moveable ; they are fixed to 
a plate, which is acted on by a ſpiral ſpring, that 
preſſes them down, and confines the ſlider with the 
objects: this plate, and the two upper pieces of braſs 
are lified up by the ſmall nut . 

At the lower part of the ſtage, there is a ſemicircu- 

lar lump of glaſs n, which is deſigned to receive the 
light from the lamp, fig. 29. and to collect and throw 
it on the concave mirror o, whence it is to be reflected 
on the object. 


a 


Ie 


The upper part /g r (fig. 26.) cf tlie opaque ſtage Microſt ere 
takes out, that the ſtage ior tranſparent ob, es may 7 


be inſerted in its place. | 

Fig. 28. repreſents the ſtage ſor tranſparent objects; 
the two legs 5 and 6 ft into the top of the under 
part r 5h i of the ſtage for opaque objects; 7 is the 
part which confines or holds the ſliders, and through 
which they are to be moved; 9 and 10 a braſs tube, 
which contains the lenſes for condenſing the light, and 
throwing it upon the object; there is a ſecond tube 
within that, marked 9 and 10, which may be place4 
at different diſtances from the object by the pin 11. 

When this ſtage is uſed as a fingle microſcope, 
without any reference to the lucernal, the magnifiers, 
or object lenſes, are to be ſcrewed into the hole 12, 
and to be adjuſted to a proper focus by the nut 13. 

N. B. At the end AB (fig 26.) of the wooden body 
there is a ſlider, which is repreſented as partly drawn 
out at A: when quite taken out, three grooves will 


be perceived; one of which contains a board that forms 


the end of the box; the next contains a frame with 2 
greyed glaſs; and the third, or that fartheſt from the 
end AB, two large conyex lenſes. | 
Fig. 29. repreſents one of Argand's lamps, which 
are the molt ſuitable for microſcopic purpoſes, on ac- 
count of the elearneſs, the intenſity, and the ſteadineſs 
of the light. The following account of the method 
of managing them, with other obſervations, is copied 


y from an account given by Mr Parker with thoſe lie 


ſells. | 

The principle on which the lamp acts, conſiſts in 

diſpoſing the wick in thin parts, ſo that the air may 
come into contact with all the burning fuel; by which 
means, together with an increaſe cf the current of air 
cccaſioned by rarefaction in the glaſs tube, the whole 
of the fuel is converted into flame. 
The wicks are circular; and, the more readily to 
regulate the quantity of light, are fixed on a braſs col- 
lar, with a wite handle, by means of which they are 
raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. 

To fix the wick on, a wooden mandril is contrived, 
which is tapered at one end, and has a groove turned 
at the other. | | 

The wick has a ſelvage at one end, which is to be 
put foremoſt on the mandril, and moved up to the 
groove; then putting the groove into the collar of 
the wick-holder, the wick is eaſily puſhed forward 


upon it. | 


The wick-holder and wick being put quite down in 
their place, the ſpare part of the wick ſhould, while 
dry, be ſet a- light, and ſuffered to burn to the edge 
of the tubes ; this will leave it more even than by 
cutting, and, being black by burning, w'll be much 
eaſier lighted : for this reaſon, the black ſhould never 
be quite cut off. 99 5 

The lamp ſhould be filled an hour or two beſure it 
is wanted, that the cotton may imbibe the oil and 


draw the better. 


The lamps which have a reſervoir and valve, need 
no other direction for filling than to do it with a pro- 
per trimming pot, carefully obſerving when they are 
full; then pulling up the valve by the point, the re- 
ſervoir, being turned with the other hand, may be re- 
placed without ſpilling a drop. | | 

Thoſe lamps which fill in the front like a bird-foun- 
tain, mult be reclined on the back to fill; and this 
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Xicroſeope ſhould be done gently, that tlie oil in the burner may +Sctew the tubes PO into the end DE. The mag- Microſcopa 
return into the bedy when ſo placed and filled: if, by nifier you intend to ale to be ſcrewed on chef end EET 
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cauſe it does not give light after the candle is ex- 
hauſted, ſo a lamp ſhould not be thought il of, if it 


being too full, any oil appears above che guard, only 


move the lamp a little, and the oil will diſappear ; the 
lamp may then be placed erect, and the oil will low 
to its proper level. 


ORD 


The oil muſt be of the were i kind, Tue ou 
called chamber-oil, which may generally be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its paleneſs, traniparency, and inoffenſive ſcent: 


all thoſe oils which are of a red and brown colour, 
and of an offenſive ſcent, ſhould be carefully avoided» ratify 2 
as their glutindus parts clog the 
rities in ſuch dil, not being inflamma le, will aecumu- the object; ſecondly, the adjuſtment of the inſtrument Wn... 
late and remain in the form of a: cruſt on the wick.“ to the focus of the glaſſes and eye of. the. obſerver. -* 


and the impu- 


Seal oil is nearly as pale and ſweet as chamber oil; 


but being of a heavy ſluggiſh quality, is not prog 


for lamps with fine wicks 


Whenever bad oil has been uſed, on chan ing it, 
| the wick muſt alſo be changed; becauſe, after aving 
imbibed the coarſe particles in its captlanyy tubes it, 


will not draw up the fine oil. 

To obtain the greateſt degree of light, the wick 
ſhould be trimmed exactly even, the 7 will then be 
completely equal. 


clean, ef] pecially the burner and air-tubes ; the neglect 
of cleanlineſs in lamps is too common: 
is generlly cleaned every time it is uſed, ſo ſhould: a 
lamp; and if a candleſtick is not to be objected to b 


does not give light when it wants oil or cotton; 
but this laſt has often happened, becaule the deficiency 
is leſs viſible. + 

The glaſs tubes are beſt cleaned with a piece of 
waſh leather. 


If a fountaindamp i is left partly. filled with oil, it 


may be liable to overflow; this happens by the*con- 
traction of the air when. cold, and its expanſion by 


the warmth of a room, the rays of the ſun, or the 
heat of the lamp when re-lighted : this accident may 
be effectually prevented by keeping the reſervoir filled, 
the oil not being ſubje& to expanſion like air. On 
this account, thoſe with a common reſervoir are beſt 
adapted for microſcopic purpoſes. 

To examine Opaque Objects with the Lucernal Micro- 


ſcope. To render the uſe of this inſtrument eaſy, it is 
_ uſually packed with as many of the parts together as 


poſſible : it occupies on this account rather more room, 
but is much leſs embarraſſing to the obſerver, who has 
only three parts to put on after it is taken out of its 


box, namely, the guide for the erer the ſtage, and the. 


tube with its magnifier. 
But to be more particular: Take out the wooden 
ſlider A (fig. 26.), then lift out the cover and the 


rey glaſs from cheir reſpective grooves under the 
Hider A. | 


Put the end N of the guide for the eye LMM into 
its place, ſo that it may ſtand in the poſition which is 
repreſented in this figure. 

Place the ſocket which is at the bottom of the 


opaque ſtage, on the bar QT, ſo that the concave 
mirror o ma be next the end DE of the wooden 


body. 


a candleſtick 


of theſe tubes. 
The handle Gb, or the milled nut fig 27. maß be 
placed on the Kquire end of thepinion a. 
Place the lamp lighted | before: 
and the object you intend to examine between the 
ſpring-plates of the "Fs and the inſtrument is TT. 
for ule, - * 9 
In all mictoſcopesare +. two chehmf which | 


' <. * 3 


tion of ho light, or the proper quantity to Mumigate 


In the uſe of dhe lucernal micröſcope chere is d third 
circumſtance, why * the — of the guide. 
for the eñ̃e. 

1. To throw * Vgbt upon the object. The flame. 
of the lamp is to be placed rather below the centre of 
the glaſs lumpen, and as near it as poſſible ; the con- 


cave mirror o muſt be ſo inclined and turned as to 


receive the light from the glaſs lump, and reflect it 
thence upon the object; the beſt ſituation of the con- 


cave mirror and the flame f the lamp depends on a. 
There will be a great advantage in bie g the lamp | 


combination. of circumſtances, which a _ Practice 
will diſcover. 


dhe glaſs * ty ; 


| 
5 


particularly attended to: firſt, the mo Mace F 


2. To regulate the guide fox the eye, or to li the: | 


centreof the eye · piece L ſo that it may coincide with. 


"the focal point of the lenſes and the axis of yifion :.* 
bes MN, by drawing out 


Lengthen and ſhorten the tub 
or puſhing in the inner tube, and raiſing or depreſſin 
the eye- piece ML, till you find the large lens (which 
is placed at the end AB of the wooden body) filled by 
an uniform field of light, without any priſmatic colours 
round the edge; for till this piece is properly fixed, 
the circle of li git will be-very ſmall, and only occupy 
a part of the lens: the eye muſt be kept at the centre 
of the eye piece L, duringethe whole of the opera- 
tion; which may be rendered ſomewhat eaſier to the 


obſerver, on the firſt uſe of the inſtrument, if he hold + 


a Piece of white paper parallel to the large lens, re- 
moving it from or bringing it nearer to them till he 
find the place where a lucid circle, which he will per- 
ceive on the paper, is brighteſt and moſt diſtin ; then 
he is to fix the*centre of the eye. piece to coincide with 


that ſpot; after which a very ſmall adjuſtment will 
ſet it perfectly right. 


3. To adjuſt the lenſes 1 their focal diſtance.” This 5 


is effected by turning the pinion a, the eye being at L 


the ſame time at the eye-piece L. The grey. glaſs 


1s often placed before the large lenſes, while re ys 
the guide for the exe, and adulting for the f al di- | 


ſtance. 
If the obſerver, in the —— of his examination of 


an object, advance rapidly from a ſhallow to a deep 


magnifier, he will ſave himſelf ſome labour by pulling 


dut the internal tube at O. 


The upper part / gr, of the ſtage is to be raiſed or 


lowered occaſionally, in order to make the centre of 
the object coincide with the centre of the lens at O. 
To delineate objects, the grey glaſs muſt be placed 
before the large lenſes ; the picture of the object will 
be formed on this glaſs, and the outline may be accu- 


ately taken by going over the picture with a pencil. 
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eroſcope Theopaque part may be uſed in the day. time with- 


out a lamp, provided the large lenſes at A B are 
ſcreened from the light. | | 

To uſe the Lucernal Microſcope in the examination of 
Tranſparent Object. The inſtrument is to remain as 
before: the upper part /g / of the opaque ſtage muſt 
be removed, and the ſtage for tranſparent objects, re- 
preſeated at fig. 28. put in its place; the end 9 10 
to be next the lamp. D 

Place the greyed glaſs in its groove at the end A B, 
and the objects in the ſlider-holder at the front of the 
ſtage ; then tranſmit as ſtrong a light as you are able 
on the object, which you will eaſily do by raiſing or 
lowering the lamp. | 

The object will be beautifully depicted on the grey 
glaſs: it muſt be regulated to the focus of the magni- 
fer, by turning the pinion a. 3 | 

The object may be viewed either with or without 

the guide for the eye. A fingle obſerver will ſee an 

object to the greateſt advantage by uſing this guide, 
which is to be adjuſted as we have deſcribed above. 
If two or three with to examine the object at the ſame 
time, the guide for the eye mult be laid aſide. 

Take the large lens out of the groove, and receive 
the image on the grey glaſs; in this caſe, the guide 
for the eye is of no uſe: if the grey glaſs be taken 
away, the image of the object may be received on a 
paper ſcreen. . 

Take out the grey glaſs, replace the large lenſes, 
and uſe the guide Pr the eye; attend to the forego- 
ing directions, and adjuſt the object to its proper fo- 
cus. You will then ſee the object in a blaze of light 
almoſt too great for the eye, a circumſtance that will 
be found very uſeful in the examination of particular 


objects. The edges of the object in this mode will be 


ſomewhat coloured: but as it is only uſed in this full 
light for occaſional purpoſes, it has been thought bet- 
ter to leave this ſmall imperfection, than, by remedying 
it, to ſacrifice greater advantages; the more ſo, as this 
fault is eaſily corrected, and a new and intereſting 
view of the object is obtained, by turning the inſtru- 
ment out of the direct rays of light, and permitting 
them to paſs through only in an oblique direction, 
by which the upper ſurface is in ſome degree illumi- 
nated, and the object is ſeen partly as opaque, part- 
ly as tranſparent. It has been already obſerved, that 
the tranſparent objects might be placed between the 
ſlider-holders of the ſtage for opaque objects, and then 
be examined as if opaque. . 

Some tranſparent objects appear to the greateſt ad- 
vantage when the lens at 9 10 is taken away; as, by 
giving too great a quantity of light, it renders the 
edges leſs ſharp. | 

The variety of views which may be taken of every 
object by means of the improved lucernal microſcope, 
will be found to be of great uſe to an accurate obſer- 
ver: it will give him an opportunity of correcting or 


. » 
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confirming his diſcoveries, and inveſtigatin 
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in one mode which are inviſible in anc her. 

To throw the image of tran parent oljects an a ſcreen, 
as in the folar microſcope. It has been long a micro- 
ſcopical deſideratum, to have an inſtrument by which 
the image of tranſparent objects might be thrown on 
a ſcreen, as in the common tolar microſcope : and this 
not only becauſe the ſun is ſo uncertain in this cli- 
mate, and the uſe of the ſolar microſcope requires 
confinement in the fineſt part of the day, when time 
ſeldom bangs heavy on the mind; but as it alſo aſfords 
an increaſe of pleaſure, by diſplaying its wonders to 
ſeveral perſons at the ſame inſtant, without the lealt 
fatigue to the eye. 


his purpoſe is now effectually anſwered, by affix- 


ing the tranſparent ſtage of the lucernal to a lanthorn, 


with one of Argand's lamps.---The lamp is placed 
within the lanthorn, and the end ꝙ 10 of the trani- 
parent ſtage is {ſcrewed into a female ſcrew, which is 
rivetted in the ſliding part of the front of the lan- 
thorn ; the magrifying lenſes are to be ſcrewed into 
the hole repreſented at 12, and they are adjuſted by 
turning the milled nut. The quantity of light is to 
be regulated by raifing and lowering the ſliding- 
plate or the lamp. 

Apparatus which uſually accompanies the improved Lu— 
cernal Microſcope. The ſage tor opaque objects, with 
its ſemicircular lump of glaſs, and concave mirror. 
The ſage for tranſparent objects, which fits on the 
upper part of the foregoing ſtage. The ſliding tube, 
to which the magnihers are to be affixed : one end of 
theſe is to be ſcrewed on the end D of the wooden 
body; the magnifier in uſe is to be ſcrewed to the 
other end of the inner tube. Eight manifying 
lenſes : theſe are ſo conſtructed, that they may be 
combined together, and thus produce a very great 
variety of magnifying powers. A fiſh-pan, ſuch as 
is repreſented at I. A iteel wire L, with a pair of 
nippers at one end, and a ſmall cylinder of ivory / at 
the other. A flider of braſs N, containing a flat 
glaſs flider, and a braſs ſlider into which are fitted 
ſome ſmall concave glafſes. A pair of forceps. Six 
large and fix mall ivory ſliders, with tranſparent . 
objects. Fourteen wooden fliders, with four opaque 
objects in each ſlider ; and two ſpare ſliders. Some 
capillary tubes for viewing ſmall animalcula. | 

Ingenious men ſeldom content themſelves with an 
inſtrument under one form ; hence ſuch a variety of 
microſcopes, hence many alterations m the Lucernal 
Microſcope. Mr Adams himſelf, we underſtand, has 
fitted up this laſt in a great many different ways; and 
it is reaſonable to think that no perſon is more likely 
to give it every improvement of which it is ſuſceptible. 
Of the alterations by other hands we ſhall only parti- 
culariſe one, made by Mr Jones of Holborn (s), 
whoſe deſcription 1s as follows: 

A, repreſents a portion of the top of the mahogany 

| box 


—— 


(3) We truſt the reader will never conſider any paragraph wherein the name of an inſtrument- maker or 


other artiſt is inferted, as a recommendation of thoſe artiſts by the editors of this work. 


In the courſe of 


a pretty extenſive correſpondence, they have been favoured with very liberal communications from various 
artiſts, for which they are greatly indebted to them: the eg their names in this work is therefore to 


be conſidered as a grateful acknowledgment from the editors for favours conferred on them, not as a teſtimo- 


nial. 
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adjuſtment of the objects is at the ſtage 
right focal diſtance is readily and conveniently made 


hs 
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arhich is cut in the top of the box A; ſo that when 
the inſtrument is to be uſed, it is ſlipt out of the box 


wichinſide, and then ſlipt into the groove at top ready 


for ule, almoſt inſtantly, as ſhown in the figure. The 
- for the 


by turning the long ſcrew-rod B B, which goes thro? 


the two pillars ſupporting the box, and works in the 


baſe of the braſs ſtage E; which baſe is alſo dove- 
tailed, ſo as to have a regular and ſteady mation in 
another braſs baſis that ſupports it. In this inſtrument, 
therefore, the pyramidical box does not move; but 
the ſtage part only, which, from its ſmall weight, 
moves in the moſt agreeable and ſteady manner. While 
obſerving the image of the object upon the glaſs 
through the ſight hole at G, che object may be moved 
or changed by only turning the rack- work and pinion 
applied to the ſtage, by means of the handle D, for 
that purpoſe. By this contrivance you have no occa- 
ſion to change your poſition during the view of the 
objects upon one of the ſliders. This motion changes 
the objects horizontally only; and as they are gene- 
rally placed exactly in one line, it anſwers all the pur- 
poſes for which this motion is intended very well. 
But it may ſometimes happen that the obſerver would 
wilh to alter the vertical poſition of the object; to 


perform which there is another plane rod at F, that 


acts ſimply as a lever for this purpoſe, and moves the 
ſliding part of the ſtage E vertically either upwards 


or downwards. | 


Thus, without altering his poſition, the obſerver 
may inveſtigate all parts of the objects in the moſt ſa- 
u factory manner. Rack-work and pinion might be 
applied to the ſtage for the vertical motion alto ; but 
as it would materially enhance the expence, it is ſel- 
dom applied. The braſs work at the handle of D 
contains a Hooke's univerſal joint. | 

The brilliancy of the images of the objects ſhown 
upon the large lenſes at the end of the box, being very 
frequently ſo great as to dazzle the eyes, Mr Jones 
applies a fight tmge of blue, green, and other co- 
loured glaſs, to the ſight-hole at G, which ſoftens this 
glare, and caſts an agreeable hue npon the objects. 


Deſcription of thoſe Paris of a Miſcreſcopical Appar a- 
Tus, common to moſt Inſtruments, which are delinea- 


ted at fig. 31. 


A and B repreſent the braſs cells which contain the 
magnifiers belonging to the different kinds of com- 
pound microſcopes. The magnificgs are ſometimes 
contained in a ſlider like that which is delineated at 8 
(fig. 24). The lenſes of A and B are confined by a 
ſmall cap; on unſcrewing this, the ſmall lens may be 
taken out and cleaned. The magnifiers A of the lu- 
cernal microſcope are ſo contrived, that any two of 
them may be ſcrewed together, by which means a con- 
{iderable variety of magnifying power is obtained. 

To get at the lenſes in the ſlider 8 (fig. 24.), take 
out the two {crews which hold on the cover. 
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Microſcope box in which it packs, to preſerve it ſteady; it ſlides 
— in adovetail groove withinſide, a ſimilar groove to 
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C, repreſents che general form of the flider-holder. Microf 
It conſiſts of a cylindrical tube, in which an inner tube ——JYT 


is forced up by a ſpring. It is uſed to receive the 
ivory or any other flider, in which the tranſparent 


objects are placed; theſe are to be ſlid between the 


two upper plates : the hollow part in one of the plates 
is deſigned for the glaſs tubes. 

D, the condenſing lens and its tube, which fits into 
the ſlider-holder C, and may be moved up and down 
in it, When this piece is puſhed up as far as it will 
go, it condenſes the light of a candle, which is reflect- 
ed on it by the plain mirror of the compound micro- 
ſcope, and ſpreads it uniformly over the object; in 
this caſe it is beſt adapted to the ſhalloweſt magnifiers. 
If the deeper lenſes are uſed, it ſhould be drawn down, 
or rather removed ſurther from the object, that it may 
concentrate the light in a ſmall compaſs, and thus 
render it more denſe, The condenſing lens is ſome- 
times fitted up differently; but the principle being the 
ſame, it will be eaſy to apply it to uſe notwithſtand- 
ing ſome variations in the mechaniſm. _ 

E, a braſs cone. It fixes under the ſlider-holder, 
and is uſed to leſſen occaſionally the quantity of light 
which comes from the mirror to any ob ect. 

F, a box with two flat glaſſes, which may be placed 
at different diſtances ſrom each other in order to con- 
fine a ſmall living inſect. | 1 

G, a ſmall braſs box to hold the ſilver ſpeculum H. 

H, a ſmall filver concave ſpeculum, deſigned to re- 
flect the light from the mirror on opaque objects; it 
ſhould only be uſed with the ſhallow magnifiers. It is 
applied in different ways to the compound microſcope; 
ſometimes to a tube ſimilar to that repreſented at X, 
which ſlides on the lower part of the body; ſometimes 
it is ſerewed into the ring of the piece Q; the pin 
of this generally fits into one of the holes in the ſtage. 
When this ſpeculum is uſed, the ſlider holder ſhould be 
removed. | | | 

I, a fiſh- pan, whereon a ſmall fiſh may be faſtened, 
in order to view the circulation of the blood : its tail 
is to be ſpread acroſs the oblong hole at the ſmalleſt 
end, and tied faſt by means of the ribbon fixed there- 
to, by ſhoving the knob which is on the back of it 
through the ſlit made in the ſtage ; the tail of the fiſh 
may be brought under the lens which is in uſe. | 

K, a cylindrical piece, intended for the ſolar opaque 
microſcope : by pulling back the ſpiral ſpring, ſmaller 
or larger objects may be confined in it. 

, A pair of triangular nippers for taking hold of 
and contining a large object. „% TE 

L, a long ſteel Wire, with a ſmall pair of pliers at 
one end and a ſteel point at the other: the wire ſlips 
backwards or forwards in a ſpring tube, which is at- 
fixed to a joint, at the bottom of which is a pin to fit 
one of the holes in the ſtage; this piece is uſed to 
confine ſmall objects. | 

/, A ſmall ivory cylinder that fits on the pointed 
end of the ſteel wire L; it is deſigned to receive 
opaque objects. Light-coloured ones are to be ſtuck 
on the dark fide, and vice ver/a. | 

M, a convex lens, which tits to the ſtage by 0” 

0 


— 


— 
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nial of their opinion of the abilities of an individual, or as deſigned to inſinuate any preference over other 
in the ſame line, where ſuch preſerence has not been already beſtowed by the public. 
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Microſcope of the long pin adhering to it. This piece is deſigned 

to collect the light from the ſun or a candle, and to 
throw them on any object placed on the ſtage; but it 
is very little uſed at preſent. 

N, a braſs ſlider, into which is fitted a flat piece of 
glaſs, and a braſs ſlider containing four ſmall glaſſes, 
one or two of them concave, the others flat; it is de- 
ſigned to confine ſmall living objects, and when uſed is 
to be placed between the two upper plates of the ſlider- 
holder. : 

O, a glaſs tube to receive a ſmall fiſh, &c. | 

P, repreſents one of the ivory fliders, wherein ob- 
jects are placed between two pieces of talc, and con- 

fined by a braſs ring. . 

Gu piece to hold-the ſpeculum H : this piece is ge- 
nerally fitted to the microſcope repreſented at fig. 12. 

R, a pair of forceps, to take up any occaſional ob- 
ject. 5 | 
I 8, a camel's hair pencil to bruſh the duſt off the 
glaſſes; the- upper part. of the quill is ſcooped out, to 
take up a drop of any fluid, and place it on either of 
the glaſſes for examination. . 

T, an inſtrument for cutting thin tranſverſe ſections 
of wood. It conſiſts of a wooden baſe, which ſup- 
ports four brass pillars; on the top of the pillars is 
placed a flat piece of braſs, near the middle of which 
there is a triangular hole. 

A ſharp knife, which moves in a diagonal direction, 
is fixed on the upper ſide of the aforementioned plate, 
and in ſuch a manner that the edge always coincides 
with the ſurface thereof. oy ; 

The knife i; moved backwards and forwards by 
means of the handle a. The piece of wood is placed 


ſcope 
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plate, and is to be kept ſteady therein by a milled 
ſcrew which is fitted to the trough; the wood is 
to be preſſed forward for cutting by the micrometer 
ſcrew b. | 

The pieces of wood ſhould be applied to this in- 
ſtrument immediately on being taken out of the 
ground, or elſe they ſhould be ſoaked tor ſome time in 
water, to ſoften them ſo that they may not hurt the 
edge of the knife. 

When the edge of the knife is brought in contact 
with the piece of wood, a ſmall quantity of ſpirits of 
wine ſhould be poured on the ſurface of the wood, to 
prevent its curling up; it will alſo make it adhere to 
the knife, from which it may be removed by preſſing a 
piece of blotting paper on it. | 

„ An appendage to the cutting engine, which is 
to be uſed inſtead of the micrometer ſcrew, being pre- 
terred to it by ſome. It is placed over the triangular 
hole, and kept flat down upon the ſurface of the braſs 
plate, while the piece of wood is preſſed againſt a cir- 
cular piece of braſs which is on the under fide of it. 
This circular piece of braſs is fixed to a ſcrew, by 
which its diſtance from the flat plate on which the knife 
moves may be regulated. 

2, An ivory box, containing at one end ſpare talc 
for the ivory ſliders, and at the other ſpare rings for 
preſſing the tales together and confining them to the 


ſlider. 


Arrkz what has been related of Microſcopes, they 
cannot be ſaid to complete without the valuable 
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in the tykngular trough which is under the braſs 


addition of a m ter; for the uſe and advantages licroſcope 
of which, ſee the article MiczomzTEr. P 


Havixo preſented our readers with deſcriptions of 
the various miſcroſcopes generally uſed, we think it 
our duty to point out to them thoſe which we con- 
ceive to be beſt calculated to anſwer the purpoſes of 
ſcience. The firſt which preſents itſelf to our mind 
is that of Eli; : It is better adapted, than any other 
portable microſcope, to the purpoſe of general obſerva- 
tion; ſimple in its conſtruction, and general in its 
application. To thoſe who prefer a double micro- 
ſcope, we ſhould recommend that figured in Plate 
CCXCVIII. (12.) If opaque objects, as inſects, &c. 
be ſubjects of inveſtigation, the Lucernal Microſcope 
claims the preference: but if amuſement alone guides 
the choice, the Solar Micro/cope muſt be fixed upon. 


Wr ſhall now proceed to explain ſome neceſſary par- 
ticulars reſpecting the method of uſing microſcopes : 
after which, we {hall ſubjoin an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal objects diſcovered or elucidated by their means. 
On this ſubject Mr Adams, in his Z/ay on the Micro- 


{cote, has been very copious ; with a view, as he in- 


forms us, to remove the common complaint made by 
Mr Baker, „that many of thoſe who purchaſe micro- 
ſcopes are ſo little acquainted with their general and 
extenſive uſefulneſs, and fo much at a loſs for objects 
to examine by them, that after diverting their friends 
ſome few times with what they find in the fliders 
which generally accompany the inſtrument, or perhaps 
with two or three common objects, the microſcope is 
laid aſide as of little further value; whereas no in{tru- 
ment has yet appeared in the world capable of afford- 
ing ſo conſtant, various, and ſatisfactory an entertain- 
ment to the mind.“ | 5 

I. In uſing the microſcope, there are three things ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered. (1.) The preparation and 
adjuſtment of the inſtrument itſelf. (2.) The proper 
quantity of light, and the beſt method of adapting 
it to the object. (3) The method of preparing the 
objects, ſo that their texture may be properly un- 
derſtood . | 

1. With regard to the microſcope itſelf, the firſt 
thing neceſſary to be examined is, whether the glaſſes 
be clean or not: if they are not ſo, they muſt be wiped 
with a piece of ſoft leather, taking care not to ſoil 
them afterwards with the fingers; and, m replacing 
them, care muſt be taken not to place them in an 
oblique ſituation. We mult hkewiſe be careful not 
to let the breath fall upon the glaſſes, nor to hold 
that part of the body of the initrument where the 


glaſſes are placed with a warm hand; becauſe thus 


the moiiture expelled by the heat from the metal will 
condenſe upon the glaſs, and prevent the object 
from being diſtinctly ſeen. The object ſhould be 
brought as near the centre of the field of view as 
poſlible ; for there only it will be exhibited in the 
greateſt perfection. The eye ſhould be moved up and 
down from the eye-glaſs of a compound microſcope, 
till the ſituation is tound where the largeſt field and 
moſt diſtinct view of the object are to be had: but eve- 
ry perſon ought to adjuſt, the microſcope to his own. 
eye, and not to depend upon the fituation it was pla- 
ced in by another. A ſmall magnifymg Tower Tuer 
; always. 
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Microſcope always be begun with; by which means the obſerver 
—— will beſt obtain an exact idea of the ſituation and con- 


nection of the whole; and will of conſequence be 
leſs liable to form any erroneous opinion when the 
parts are viewed ſeparately by a lens of greater power. 
Objects ſhould alſo be examined firſt in their moſt na- 
tural poſition : for if this be not attended to, we ſhall 
be apt to form very inadequate ideas of the ſtructure 
of the whole, as well as of the connection and uſe 
of the parts. A living animal ought to be as little 
hurt or diſcompoſed as poſſible. 

From viewing an object properly, we may acquire 
a knowledge of its nature : but this cannot be done 
without an extenſive knowledge of the ſubject, much 
patience, and many experiments; as in a great num- 


ber of caſes the images will reſemble each other, 


though derived from very different ſubſtances. Mr 
Baker therefore adviſes us not to form an opinion too 
ſuddenly after viewing a microſcopical object; nor to 
draw our inferences till after repeated experiments 
and examinations of the object in many different 
lights and poſitions; to paſs no judgment upon 
things extended by force, or contracted by dryneſs, 
or in any manner out of a natural ſtate, without ma- 
king ſuitable allowances. The true colour of objects 
cannot be properly determined by very great magni- 
fiers ; for as the pores and interſtices of an object are 
enlarged according to the magnifying power of the 
glaſſes made uſe of, the component particles of its 
ſubſtance will appear ſeparated many thouſand times 
farther aſunder than they do to the naked eye : hence 
the reflection of the light from theſe particles will 
be very different, and exhibit different colours. It is 
likewiſe ſomewhat difficult to obſerve opaque objects; 
and as the apertures of the larger magnifiers are but 
ſmall, they are not proper for the purpoſe. If an ob- 
ject be ſo very opaque, that no light will paſs through 
it, as much as poſlible muſt be thrown upon the up- 
per ſurface of it. Some conſideration is hkewiſe ne- 


ceſſary in forming a judgment of the motion of li- 


ving creatures, or even of fluids, when ſeen through 
the microſcope; for as the moving body, and the 
ſpace wherein it moves, are magnified, the motion 
will alſo be increaſed, | 

2. On the management of the light depends in a 
great meaſure the diſtinctneſs of the viſion : and as, in 
order to have this in the greateſt perfection, we mult 
adapt the quantity of light to the nature of the object 


and the focus of the magnikier, it is therefore neceſ- 


ſary to view it in various degrees of light. In ſome 
objects, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh between a promi- 

nence and a depreſſion, a ſhadow or a black ſtain; or 
between a reflection of light and whiteneſs, which is 
particularly obſervable in the eye of the libella and 
other flies: all of theſe appearing very different in 
one poſition from what they do in another, 'The bright- 
neſs of an object likewiſe depends on the quantity of 
light, the diſtinctneſs of viſion, and on regulating 
the quantity to the object; for ſome will be in a 
manner loſt in a quantity of light ſcarce ſufficient to 
render another viſible. 

There are various ways in which a ſtrong light may 
be thrown upon objects; as by means of the ſun and 
a convex lens, For this purpoſe, the microſcope is to 
be pliced about three ſeet from a ſouthera window; 
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then take a deep convex lens, mounted on a ſemicircle Microſtoe i 
and ſtand, ſo that its poſition may eaſily be varied ; — 
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place this lens between the object and the window, ſo 
that it may collect a conſiderable number of ſolar rays, 


and refra& them on the object or the mirror of the 


microſcope, If the light thus collected from the ſun 
be too powerful, it may be leſſened by placing a piece 
of oiled paper, or a piece of glaſs lightly greyed, be- 
tween the object and lens. Thus a proper degree of 
light may be obtained, and diffuſed equally all oyer 
the ſurface of an object: a circumſtance which ought 
to be particularly attended to; for if the light be 
thrown irregularly upon it, no diſtint view can be 
obtained. If we mean to make uſe of the ſolar light, 
it will be found convenient to darken the room, and 
to reflect the rays of the ſun on the abovementioned 
lens by means of the mirror of a ſolar microſcope fix- 
ed to the window-ſhutter ; for thus the obſerver will 
be enabled to preſerve the light on his object, notwith- 
Randing the motion of the ſun. But by reaſon of this 
motion, and the variable ſtate of the atmoſphere, ſo- 
lar obſervations are rendered both tedious and incon- 
venient: whence it will be proper for the obſerver 
to be furniſhed with a large tin lanthorn, formed ſome- 
thing like the common magic lanthorn, capable of 
containing one of Argand's lamps. This, however, 
ought not to be of the fountain kind, leſt the rarefac- 
tion of the air in the lanthorn ſhould force the oil over. 
There ought to be an aperture in the front of the 
lanthorn, which may be moved up and down, and be 
capable of holding a lens; by which means a pleaſant 
and uniform as well as ſtrong light may eaſily be pro- 
cured. The lamp ſhould likewiſe move on a rod, ſo 
that it may be eaſily raiſed or depreſſed. This lan- 
thorn may likewiſe be uſed for many other purpoſes; 
as viewing of pictures, exhibiting microſcopic objects 
on a ſcreen, &, A weak light, however, is beſt for 
viewing many tranſparent objects: among which we 
may reckon the prepared eyes of flies, as well as the 
animalcules in fluids. The quantity of light from, a 
lamp or candle may be leflened by removing the mi- 


eroſcope to a greater diſtance from them, or by dimi- 


niſhing the ſtrength of the light which falls upon the 
objects. This may very conveniently be done by 
pieces of black paper with circular apertures of diffe- 
rent ſizes, and placing a larger or ſmaller one upon the 
reflecting mirror, as occaſion may require. There is 
an oblique fituation of the mirrors, which makes like- 
wiſe an oblique reflection of the light eaſily diſcovered 
by practice, (but for which no general rule can be gi- 
ven in theory) ; and which will exhibit an obje& more 
diſtinctly than any other poſition, ſhowing the ſurface, 
as well as thoſe parts through which the light is tranſ- 
mitted. 'The light of a lamp or candle is generally 
better for viewing microſcopic objects than day-light ; 
it being more eaſy to modify the former than the lat- 
ter, and to throw it upon the objects with different 
degrees of _ | | 

3. With regard to the preparation of objects, Swam- 
merdam has, in that particular, excelled almoſt all 
other inveſtigators who either preceded or have 
ſucceeded him. He was ſo aſſiduous and indefati- 
gable, that neither difficulty nor diſappointment could 
make the leaſt impreſſion upon him; and he never 
abandoned the purſuit of any object until he had 

taine 


cope 
—_ 
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Microſcope tained a ſatisfactory idea of it. Unhappily, however, 
che methods he made uſe of in preparing his objects 


for the microſcope are now entirely unknown. Dr 
Boerhaave examined with the ſtricteſt attention all the 
letters and manuſcripts of Swammerdam which he 


could find; but his reſearches were far from being 


ſucceſsful. The following particulars, however, have 
thus come to the knowledge of the public. 

For diſſecting of ſinall inſets, Swammerdam had a 
braſs table made by 8. Muſchenbroek, to which were 
affixed two braſs arms moveable at pleaſure to any 
part of it. The upper part of theſe vertical arms was 
conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to have a flow verti- 
cal motion; by which means the operator could rea- 


dily alter their height as he ſaw convenient. One of 


theſe arms was to hold the minute objects, and the o- 
ther to apply the microſcope. | 
The lenſes of Swammerdam's microſcopes were 


of various ſizes as well as foci ; but all of them the 


beſt that could be procured, both for the tranſparency 


of the glaſs and the fineneſs of the workmanſhip. His 


obſervations were always begun with the ſmalleſt mag- 


nifiers, from which he proceeded to the greateſt ; but 


in the uſe of them, he was ſo exceedingly dextrous, 
that he made every obſervation ſubſervient to that which 
ſucceeded it, and all of them to the confirmation of 
each other, and to the completing of the deſcription. 


His chief art ſeems to have been in conſtructing ſeiſ- 


fars of an exquiſite fineneſs, and making them very 


| ſharp, Thus he was enabled to cut very minute ob- 


jects to much more advantage than could be done by 


| knives and lancets ; for theſe, though ever ſo ſharp and 


fine, are apt to diforder delicate ſubſtances by diſ- 
placing ſome of the filaments, and drawing them af- 
ter them as they paſs through the bodies; but the 
ſcifſars cut them all equally. The knives, lancets, 
and ſtyles he made uſe of in his diſſections, were ſo 


fine that he could not ſee to ſharpen them without 


the aſſiſtance of a magnifying glaſs ; but with theſe he 
could difſe& the inteſtines of bees with the ſame accu- 
racy that the beſt anatomiſts can do thoſe of large 
animals, He made uſe alſo of very ſmall glaſs tubes 
no thicker than a briſtle, and drawn to a very fine 
point at one end, but thicker at the other. Theſe 
were for the purpoſe of blowing up, and thus render- 
ing viſible the ſmalleſt veſſels which could be diſco- 
vered by the microſcope; to trace their courſes and 
communications, or ſometimes to inject them with 
coloured liquors. | | 

Swammerdam ſometimes made uſe of ſpirit of wine, 
water, or oil of turpentine, for ſuffocating the inſects 
he wiſhed to examine; and would preſerve them for 
a time in theſe liquids. Thus he kept the parts from 
putrefying, and gave them beſides ſuch additional 


ſtrength and firmneſs, as rendered the diſſections much 


more eaſy than they would otherwiſe have been. Ha- 
ving then divided the body tranſverſely with the 
ſciſſars, and made what obſervations he could with- 
out farther diſſection, he proceeded to extract the 
inteſtines carefully with very fine inſtruments, to 
Waſh away the fat in the like careful manner; and 
thus to put the parts into ſuch a ſtate as would 
heſt expoſe them to view; but theſe operations are 
beſt performed while the inſects are in their nympha 
ſlate. | 
Vol. XI. 
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Sometimes the delicate viſcera of the inſe as, after Miersſcape 
having been ſuffocated as abovementioned, were put N 


into water; after which, having ſhaken them gently, 
he procured an opportunity of examining them, elpe- 
cially the air veſſels, which laſt he could thus ſeparate 
entire from all the other parts, to the admiration ot 
all who beheld them; as theſe veſſels cannot be diſ- 
tinctly ſeen in any other manner, or indeed in any 
way whatever, without injuring them. Frequently al- 
ſo he injected water with a ſyringe to cleanſe the parts 
thoroughly, after which he blew them up with air and 
dried them ; thus rendering them durable, and fit for 
examination at a proper opportunity. Sometimes he 
made very important difcoveries, by examining inſets 
which he had preſerved for ſeveral years in balſam. 
Other inſets he punctured with a very fine needle ; 
and after ſqueezing out all their moiſture through 
the holes made in this manner, he filled them with air, 
by means of very ſlender glaſs tubes; then dried them 
in the ſhade ; and laſtly anointed them with oil of ſpike 
in which a little roſin had been diffolved ; and by 
which means they, for a long time, retained their pro- 
per forms. He was likewile in poſſeſſion of a ſingu- 
lar ſecret, by which he could preſerve the limbs of in- 
ſects as limber and perſpicuous as ever they had been. 


He uſed to make a ſmall puncture or incifion in 


the tails of worms ; and after having with great cau- 
tion ſqueezed out all the humours, as well as great part 
of the viſcera, he injected them with wax in ſuch a 
manner as to give them the appearance of living crea- 
tures in perfect health. He found that the fat of 
all inſets was entirely diſſolvable in oil of turpen- 
tine; by which means he was enabled plainly to dil- 
cern the viſcera ; though, after this diſſolution, it was 
neceſſary to cleanſe and waſh them frequently in clean 
water. In this manner he would frequently have ſpent 
whole days in the preparation of a ſingle caterpillar, 
and cleanfing it from its fat, in order to diſcover the 
true ſituation of the inſect's heart. He had a ſingular 
dexterity in ſtripping off the ſkins of caterpillars that 
were on the point of ſpinning their cones. This was 
done by letting them drop by their threads into ſcalding 
water, and then ſuddenly withdrawing them. Thus 
the epidermis peeled off very eaſily; and, when this 
was done, he put them into diſtilled vinegar and ſpirit 
of wine mixed together in equal proportions ; which, 
by giving a due degree of firmneſs to the parts, gave 
him an opportunity of ſeparating them with very 
little trouble from the exuviz, without any danger to 
the internal parts. Thus the nymph could be ſhown 
to be wrapped up in the caterpillar and the butterfly 
in the nymph ; and there 1s little doubt that thoſe 
who look into the works of Swmammerdam, will be 
amply recompenſed, whether they confider the unex- 
ampled labour or the piety of the author. 

M. Lyonet, a late eminent naturaliſt, uſually drown- 
ed the inſects he deſigned to examine; by which means 
he was enabled to preſerve both the ſoftneſs and tranſ- 
parency of the parts. According to him, the inſect, if 
very ſmall, via. one tenth of an inch, or little more, 
in length, ſhould be diſſected on a glaſs ſomewhat con- 
cave. If it ſhou'd be ſuſpected that the inſet will pu- 
trefy by keeping for a few days, ſpirit of wine diluted 
with water muſt be ſubſtituted inftead of pure water. 
The inſect muſt be ſuffered to dry; after which it may 
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Microſcope be faſtened by a piece of ſoft wax, and again covered 
— 


with water. —Larger objects ſhould be placed in a 
trough of thin wood; and for this purpoſe the bottom 
of a common chip box will anſwer very well; only 
ſurrounding the edge of it with ſoft wax, to keep in 
the water or other aid employed in aac 7. boa in- 

ſect. The body is then to be opened; and if the parts 
are ſoft like thoſe of a caterpillar, they ſhould be turn - 
ed back, and fixed to the trough by ſmall pins, which 
ought to be ſet by a ſmall pair of nippers. At the 


ſame time the ſkin being ſtretched by another pair of 


finer forceps, the inſe& mult be put into the water, and 
diſſected therein, occaſionally covering it with ſpirit 
of wine. Thus the ſubject will be preſerved in perfec- 
tion, ſo that its parts may be gradually unfolded, no 
other change being perceived than that the ſoft elaſtic 
parts become ſtiff and opaque, while ſome others loſe 
their colour. | | 

The following inſtruments were made uſe of by M. 
Lyonet in his diſſection of the Chenille de Saul. A 
pair of ſeiſſars as ſmall as could be made, with long and 
tine arms: A pair of forceps, with their ends ſo 
nicely adjuſted, that they could eaſily lay hold of a 
ſpider's thread, or a grain of ſand; Two fine ſteel 
needles fixed in wooden handles, about two inches and 
three quarters in length ; which were the moſt general- 
ly uſeful inſtruments he employed. 

Dr Hooke, who likewiſe made many microſcopic 
obſervations, takes notice, that the common ant or 
piſmire is much more troubleſome to draw than other 
inſets, as it is extremely difficult to get the body in a 
quiet natural poſture. If its feet be fettered with wax 
or glue, while the animal remains alive, it fo twilts its 
body, that there is no poſſibility of gaining a proper 
view of it; and if it be killed before any obſervation 
is made, the ſhape is often ſpoiled before it can be exa- 
mined. The bodies of many minute inſects, when their 
| life is deſtroyed inſtantly ſhrivel up; and this is obſer- 


vable even in plants as well as inſects, the ſurface of 


theſe ſmall bodies being affected by the leaſt change of 
air; which is particularly the caſe with the ant. If 
this creature, however, be dropped into rectified ſpirit 
of wine, it will inſtantly be killed; and when it is taken 
out, the {pirit of wine evaporates, leaving the animal 
dry, and in its natural poſture, or at leaſt in ſuch a 
ſtate that it may eaſily be placed in whatever poſture 
we pleaſe. _ 1 | „ | 
Parts of inſets. The wings, in many inſects, are 
to tranſparent, that they require no previous prepara- 
tion; but ſome of thoſe that are folded up under elytra 
or caſcs, require a conſiderable ſhare of dexterity to un- 
fold them; for theſe wings are naturally endowed with 
{ach a ſpring, that they immediately fold themſelves 
again, unleſs care be taken to prevent them. The 
wing of the earwig, when expanded, is of a tole- 
rable fize, ye: is folded up under a caſe not one 
eighth part of its bulk; and the texture of this 
wing renders it difficult to be unfolded. This is done 


with the leaſt trouble immediately after the inſect 


is killed. Holding then the creature by the thorax, 
between the finger and thumb, with a blunt-point- 
ed pin endeavour gently to open it, by ſpreading it 
over the fore-finger, and at the ſame time gradually 
fliding the thumb over it. When the wing is ſuffi- 
ciently expanded, ſeparate it from the inſect by a ſharp 


1 
knife or a pair of ſciſſars. The wing ſhould be preſ. Microſcope 
ſed for ſome time between the thumb and finger before 
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it be removed; it ſhould then be placed between 


two pieces of paper, and again preſſed for atleaſt an 


hour; after which time, as there will be no danger 
of its folding up any more, it may be put between the 
tales, and applied to the migroſcope. Similar care is 
requiſite in diſplaying the wings of the notonecta and 
other water inſects, as well as moſt kinds of grylli. 
The minute ſculet or feathers, which cover the 
wings of moths or butterflies, afford very beautiful ob- 
jects for the microſcope. Thoſe from one part of the 
wing frequently differ in ſhape from ſuch as are taken 
from other parts; and near the thorax, ſhoulder, ang 
on the fringes of the wings, we generally meet with 
hair inſtead of ſcales. The whole may be bruſhed 
off the wing, upon a piece of paper, by means bf 
a camel's-hair pencil; after which the hairs can be 


i 2 with the aſſiſtance of a common magnifying 
glais. | 


It is likewiſe a matter of conſiderable difficulty to 


diſſect properly the proboſcis of inſets, ſuch as the 
gnat, tabanus, &c. and the experiment muſt be repeat- 
ed a great number of times before the ſtructure and ſi- 
tuation of the parts can be thoroughly inveſtigated, as 
the obſerver will frequently diſcover in one what 
he could not in another. The cellefor of the bee 
which forms a very curious object, ought to be firſt 
carefully waſhed in ſpirit of turpentine ; by which 
means it will be freed from the unctuous matter adhe- 
ring to it: when dry, it is again to be waſhed with a 
camels hair-pencil to diſengage and bring ſorward the 
ſmall hairs which form part of this microſcopic beauty. 
The belt method of managing the „ing, of inſets, 
which are in danger of being broken by reaſon of their 
hardneſs, is to ſoak the caſe and the reſt of the appa- 
ratus for ſome time in ſpirit of wine or turpentine ; the 
lay them on apiece of paper, and with a blunt koifs | 
draw out the ſting, holding the ſheath with the nail 
of the finger or any blunt inſtrument ; but great care 
is neceſſary to preſerve the feelers which when clean- 
ed add much to the beauty of the object. The beard 
of the lepas antifera is to be ſoaked in clean ſoft water 
trequently bruthing it while wet with a camel's-hair 
pencil : after it is dried, the bruſhing muſt be repeat- 
ed with a dry pencil to diſengageand ſeparate the hairs 


which are apt to adhere together. 


To view to advantage the fat, brains, and other ſi- 
milar ſubſtances, Dr Hooke adviſes to render the ſur- 


face ſmooth, by preſſing it between two plates of thin 


glaſs, by which means the matter will be rendered 


much thinner and more tranſparent ; without this pre- 
caution, it appears confuſed by reaſon of the parts 
lying too thick upon one another. For muſcular fibres 
take a piece of the fleſh, thin and dry; moiſten it with 
warm water, and after this is evaporated the veſſels 
will appear more plain and diſtin& ; and by repeated 
macerations they appear ftill more ſo. The exuvie of 
inſets afford a pleaſing object, and require but little 
Preparation. If bent or curled up, they will become 
ſo relaxed by being kept a few hours in a moilt at- 
moſphere, that you may eaſily extend them to their, 
natural poſitions ; or the team of warm water will an- 
{wer the purpoſe very well. 7 
The eyes of inſects in general form very curious 
| | | | | and 
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Microſcope and beautiful objects. Thoſe of the libellula and other 
flies, as well as of the lobſter, &c. muſt firſt be cleaned 


from the blood, &c. after which they ſhould be ſoaked 
in water for ſome days: one or two ſkins are then to be 
ſeparated from the eye, which would be otherwiſe too 
opaque and confuſed ; but ſome- care is requiſite in this 
operation; for if the ſkin be rendered too thin, it is 
impoſſible to form a proper idea of the organization of 
the part. In ſome ſubſtances, however, the organiza- 
tion is ſuch, that by altering the texture of the part, 
we deſtroy the objects which we wiſh to obſerve. Of 
this ſort are the nerves, tendons, muſcular fibres, 
many of which are viewed to moſt advantage when 
floating in ſome. tranſparent fluid. Thus very 
few of the muſcular fibres can be diſcovered when 
we attempt to view them in the open air, though great 
numbers may be ſeen if they be placed in water or oil. 

By viewing the thread of a ligament in this manner, 
Wwe find it compoſed of a vaſt number of ſmooth round 
threads lying cloſe together. Elaſtic objects ſhould be 
pulled or ſtretched out while they are under the mi- 
croſcope, that the texture and nature of thoſe parts, 
the figure of whicty is altered by being thus pulled out, 
may. be more fully diſcovered. 

Other object. To examine bones by the microſcope, 
they ſhould firſt be viewed as opaque objects; but af- 
terwards, by procuring thin ſlices of them, they may 
be viewed as tranſparent. The ſections ſhould be cut 
in all directions, and be well waſhed and cleaned ; and 
in ſome caſes maceration will be uſeful, or the bones 
may be heated red hot in a vlear fire, and then taken 
out ; by which means the bony cells will appear more 
conſpicuous. The "-oby of the ſkin may be. examined by 
cutting off a thin ſlice off the upper ſkin with a razor, 
and then a ſecond from the ſame place ; applying the 
latter to the microſcope. The lizard, guana, &c. have 
two ſkins, one very tranſparent, the other thicker and 


more opaque ; and, ſeparating theſe two, you obtain 


very beautiful objects. 


To view the ſcales of fi/þ to advantage, they ought 


to be ſoaked in water for a few days, and then care- 
fully rubbed to clean them from the ſkin and dirt 
which may adhere to them. The ſcales of the eel are 
à great curioſity; and the more ſo, as this creature 
was not known to have any ſcales till they were diſco- 
vered by the microſcope. The method of diſcovering 
them is this. Take a piece of the ſkin of an eel from 
off its ſide, and ſpread it while moiſt on a piece of 
glaſs, that it may dry very ſmooth: when thus dried, 


the ſurface will appear all over dimpled or pitted by 


the ſcales, which lie under a ſort of cuticle or thin 
{kin ; which may be raiſed with the ſharp point of a 
penknife, together with the ſcales, which will then 
eaſily ſlip out; and thus we may procure as many as 
we pleaſe. 1 : 

The leaves. of many trees, as well as of ſome plants, 
when diſſected, form a very agreeable object. In or- 
der to diſſect them, take a few of the moſt perfect 
leaves you can find, and place them in a pan with clean 
water. Let them remain there three weeks, or a 
month, without changing the water ; then take them 
up; and if they feel very ſoft, and almoſt rotten, they 
are ſufficiently ſoaked. They muſt then be laid on a 
flat board, and holding them by the ſtalk, draw the 


I 
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edge of a knife over the upper fide of the leaf, which Micro 


will take off moſt of the ſkin. Then turn the leaf, 
and do the ſame with the under fide ; and when the 
ſkin is taken off on both ſides, wath ont the pulpy 
matter, and the fibres will be exhibited m a very 
beautiful manner. The leaf may be flit into two 
parts, by ſplitting the ſtalk; and the ſkins peeled 
from the fibres will alſo make a good object. This 
operation is beſt performed in the autumn: the fibres 
of the leaves are much ſtronger at that ſeaſon, and 
leſs liable to be broken-—The internal ſtructure of 
ſhells may be obſerved by grinding them down on n 
hone ; and all ores and minerals Ihould be carcfully 
waſhed and bruſhed with a ſmall bruſh to remove any 
ſordes that may adhere to them. 

. To view the circulation of the blood, we muſt ob- 
ſerve living animals of the moſt tranſparent kind. — 
A ſmall eel is ſometimes uſed for this purpoſe; 
in which caſe it muſt be cleanſed from the flime 
naturally adhering to it; after which it may be 
put into a tube filled with water, where it can be 
viewed in a ſatisfactory manner. The tail of any 
other ſmall fiſh may be viewed in the ſame manner, 
or put upon a flip of flat glaſs, and thus laid be- 
fore the microſcope. By filling the tube with water 
when an eel is made uſe of, we prevent in a great mea- 
ſure the ſlimineſs of the animal from ſoiling the glas. 


The particles oſ the blood form a very curious ob- 


ject, and have been carefully viewed by different phi- 
loſophers; who, nevertheleſs, differ from one another 
very much in their accounts of them. The beſt 
method of viewing theſe is to take a ſmall drop of 
blood when warm, and ſpread it as thin as poſlible 
upon a flat piece of glais. By diluting it a little 
with warm water, ſome of the large globules will be 
ſeparated from the ſmaller, and many of them ſubdivi- 
ded; or a {mall drop of blood may be put into a ca- 
pillary glaſs-tube, and then placed before the micro- 
ſcope. 
mixed with the blood; but Mr Hewſon, who is ac- 


counted the moſt accurate obſerver, diluted the blood 


with that fluid which undoubtedly 1s more natural to 
it, viz. its own ſerum: by this method he could pre- 
ſerve the ſmall particles entire, and view them diſtinct- 
ly ; and thus he found that they were not globular, as 
had been imagined by other anatomiſts, but flat. Ha- 


ving ſhaken a piece of the craſſamentum of the blood 


in ſerum till the latter became a little coloured, he 
ſpread it with a fofthair pencil on a piece of thin glaſs, 
which he placed under the microſcope, in ſuch a man- 
ner as not be quite horizontal, but rather higher 
at one end than the other. Thus the ſerum flows 
from the higher to the lower. part ; and, as it flows, 
ſome of the particles will be found to ſwim on their 


flat ſides, and will appear to have a dark {pot in the 


middle; while others will turn over from one ſide to 
the other as they roll down the glaſs. Many cruel 


experiments have been tried in order to obſerve the 
circulation of the blood in living creatures, and an 


apparatus has been invented for viewing the circula- 


tion in the meſentery of a frog; but as this can an- 


ſwer no uſeful purpofe, and will never be put in 
practice by perſons of humanity, we forbear to men- 
tion it. Lf 


FY II. Beſides 


Mr Baker adviſes warm milk as proper to be 


WW of 
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— mentioned, there are innumerable others, ſome hardly 
viſible, and o:hers totally invilible, to the naked eye 
and which therefore, in a more particular ſenſe, are de- 
nominated. | 
Microſcopic animals. They are the animaleules or 
moving bodies in water, in which certain ſubſtances 


have been infuſed ; and of which there are a great 


many different kinds. 'Theſe animalcula are ſometimes 
found in water which we would call pure, did not the 
microſcopes diſcover its minute inhabitants; but not 


»qually in all kinds of water, or even in all parts of the 


ſame kind of it. The ſurfaces of infuſions are general- 
ly covered with a ſcum which is eaſily broken, but ac- 


quires thickneſs by ſtanding, In this ſeum the great - 


ed number of animalcules are ufually found. Some- 
times it is neceſſary to dilute the infuſions; but this 
ought always to be done with water, not only diſtil- 
led, but viewed through a microſcope, leſt it ſhould 
alſo have animalcules in it, and thus prove a fource of 


deception.. It is, however, moſt proper to obſerve 


thoſe minute objects after the water is a little evapo- 
rated ; the attention being leſs diverted by a few ob- 
jets than when they appear in great numbers. One 


or two of the animalcules may be ſeparated from the 


reſt by placing a ſmall drop of water on the glaſs near 
that of the infuſion join them together by making a 
{mall connection between them with a pin; and as 
ſoon as you perceive that an animalcule has entered 
the clear drop, cut off the connection again. 
Eels in paſte are obtained by boiling a little flour 
and water into the confiſtence of book-binders paſte ; 
then expoling it to the air in an open veſſel, and beat- 
ing it frequently together to keep the ſurface from 
growing mouldy or hard. In a few days it will be 
e peopled with myriads of little animals viſible to 
the naked eye, which are the eels in queſtion. They 
may be preſerved for a whole year by keeping the 
paſte moiſtened with water; and while this is done, 
the motion of the animals will keep the ſurface from 
growing mouldy. Mr Baker directs a drop or two 
of vinegar to be put mto the paſte now and then. 
When they are applied to the microſcope, the: paſte 
muſt be diluted in a piece of water for them to ſwim 
in. | 
Numberleſs animalcules are obſerved by the micro- 
ſcope in intuſions of pepper. To make an infuſion for 
this purpoſe, bruiſe as much common black pepper as 
will cover the botrom of an open jar, and lay it thereon 
about half an inch thick: pour as much ſoft water into 
the veſſel as will riſe about an inch above the pepper. 
Shake the whole well together: after which they 
muſt not be ſtirred, but be left expoſed to the air for 
a {ew days; in Which time a thin pellicle will be formed 
on the ſurface, in which innumerable animals are to 
be obſerved by the microſcope. | | 

The microſcopic animals are ſo different from thoſe 
of the larger kinds, that ſcarce any ſort of analogy 
ſeems to exiſt between them; and one would almoſt 
be tempted to think that they lived in conſequenee of 
laws directly oppoſite to thoſe which preſerve ourſelves 
and other viſible animals in exiſtence. They have 


been ſyſtematically arranged by O. F. Muller; though 


it is by no means probable that all the different, claſſes 
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Microſcope II. Beſides the objects for the mictoſcope already have yet been diſcovered. Such as have been obſer- Mirrof 
e ved, however, are by this author divided in the follo v 
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ing manner. 


| I. Such as have no external organs. 
1. Monas : Punctiforma. A mere point. 
2. Proteus: Mutabilis. Mutable. 

3. Volvox: Sphericum. Spherical. 

4. Enchelis : Cylindracea. Cylindrical. 
5. Vibrio : Elongatum. Long. 

| * Membranaceous. 

6. Cyclidium: Ovale. Oval. | 
7. Paramecium: Oblongum. Oblong. 
8. Kolpoda : Sinuatum. Sinnous. 

8. Gonium: 9m With angles. 

II. Thoſe that have external organs. 


Naked, or not incloſed in a ſhell. 
1. Cercaria: Caudatum. With a tail. 
2. Trichoda : Crinitum. Hairy. 
3. Kerona: Corniculatum. With horns. 
4. Himamtopus : Cirratum. Cirrated. 
5. e e : Ciliatum undique. Every part ci- 
ated. | e 
6. Vorticella : Ciliatum apice. The apex ciliated. 
| * Covered with a fhell. 
7. Branchionus : Ciliatum apice. The apex ciliated 
I. Monat. 


This is by our amber defined to be * an inviſible 
(to the naked eye), pellucid, fimple, punctiform 


worm; but of which, ſmall as it is, there are ſeveral 
ſpecies. 7 
1. The monas terms or pelatinofa, 


ſingle microſcope, and not at all by the compound 
one. In a full light they totally diſappear, by reaſon of 
their tranſparency. Some infuſions are ſo full of them 


that ſcarce the leaſt empty ſpace can be perceived; 


the water itſelf appearing compoſed of innumerable- 
globular points, in which a motion may be perceived 


{ſomewhat ſimilar to that which is obſerved when the 


ſan's rays ſhine on the water ; the whole multitude of 
animals appearing in commotion hke a hive of bees. 
This animal is very common in ditch-water, and im 


almoſt all inſuſions either of animal or vegetable ſub- 


ſtances. N 
2. Monas alomu or albida; white monas with a vari- 


able point, This appears like a white point, which thro” 


a high magnifier appears ſomewhat egg-ſhaped. The 
ſmaller end is generally marked with a black point, 
the ſituation of which is variable; ſometimes it ap- 
pears on the large end, and fometimes there are two 
black ſpots in the middle. This ſpecies was found 


in fea water, which had been kept through the whole 


winter, but was not very fetid. No other kind of any 
malcule was found in it. 7 
3. Monas punctum or nigra, black monas. This was 
found in a fetid infuſion of pears, and appears in form 
of a very minute, opaque, and black point, moving 
with a flow and wavering motion. 
4. Monas ecellus, tranſparent like tale, with a point in 
the middle. This is found in ditches covered * 
g va, 


is a ſmall jelly- 
like point, which can be but imperfe&ly ſeen by the 
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middle. | 

F. Monas lens or byalina ; of a talcy appearance. This 
is found in all kinds of water: ſometimes even in that 
which 1s pure, but always in the ſummer-time in ditch- 
water. It i found alſo in all infuſions of animal or vege- 
table ſubſtances, whether in freſhor ſalt water; myriads 
being contained in a ſingle drop. It is found likewiſe 
in the filth of the teeth. It is nearly of a round fi- 
gure; and ſo tranſparent, that it is impoſſible to diſ- 
cover the leaſt veſtige of inteſtines. They generally 
appear in cluſters, but ſometimes ſingly. Contrary to 
what happens to other animalcules, they appear to 
cover the edges of the drop when evaporating, - and 
Where they inſtantly die. A few dark ſhades, pro- 
bably occaſioned by the wrinkling of the body, are 
perceived when the water is nearly evaporated. The 


motions of this animalcule are generally very quick; 


and two united together, may fometimes be ſeen ſwim- 
ming among the reſt; which is thought to be a ſingle 
one generating another by diviſion, as is related under 
the article AimMAaLcuLEt. Theſe and the animalcules 
of the firſt ſpecies are ſo numerous, that they exceed 
all calculation even in a very ſmall ſpace. 

6. Monas mica, marked with a circle. This is found 
in the pureſt waters, and may be diſcovered with the 
third lens of the ſingle microſcope when the magnify- 
ing power 1s monies, 77 It appears like a ſmall lucid 
point; but can aſſume an oval or ſpherical ſhape at 
pleaſure ; ſometimes the appearance of two kidneys 
may be perceived in its body, and there is commonly 
the figure of an ellipſe in it; the ſituation of which is 
moveable, ſometimes appearing inthe middle and ſome- 
times dee to either extremity. It ſeems en- 


compaſſed with a beautiful halo, which is thought to 


be occaſioned by the vibration of fine inviſible hairs. 
It has a variety of motions, and often turns round for 
a long time in the ſame place. 

7. The tranquilla, or egg-ſhaped tranſparent monas 
with a black margin, is found in urine which has been 
kept for ſome time. Urine in this Rate acquires a 
ſcum in which the animaleules reſide ; but though 
kept for ſeveral months, no other ſpecies was found m 
it. A drop of urine iz uſually fatal to other animal- 
cules, though this ſpecies is to be met with in no other 
fubſtance. It is generally fixed to one point, but has 
a kind of vacillatory motion. Frequently theſe erea- 
tures are furrounded with a halo. Sometimes they 
are quadrangular, and at other times ſpherical ; the 
black margin is not always to be found; and ſometimes 
there is even an appearance of a tail. | | 

8. The /amel/lula, or flat tranſparent monas, is moſt 
aſually found in ſalt-water; is of a whitiſh colour and 
tranſparent, more than twice as long as it is broad, 
with a dark margin, having a vacillatory motion, and 
frequently appearing as double. | 

9. The pulviſculus or monas with a green margin. 
Theſe are generally found in marſhy grounds in the 
month of March. They appear like ſmall ſpherical 
grains of a green colour on the circumference, having 
ſometimes a green bent line paſſing through the middle. 
They appear ſometimes in cluſters, from three to ſeven 
or more. in number, having awavering kind of motion. 


798-3 
Microfcope ferva, and ſometimes with the cyclidium milium ; 
—— the margin of it is black, with a black point in the 


in this manner. 
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10. The «va, or tranſparent gregarious mona, is Microſcope 
found in a variety of infuſions, and is of that kind 


which multiplies by dividing itſelf. They appear in 
cluſters of four, five, or ſometimes many more ; the 
corpuſcles being of various ſizes, according to the 
number collected into one group. The ſmaller parti- 
cles, when ſeparated from the larger, move about with 
incredible ſwiftneſs. A fingle corpulele ſeparated 
from the heap, and put by itſelf into a glaſs, ſoon in- 
creaſed in ſize till it nearly attained the bulk of the 
parent group. The ſurface then aſſumed a wiakled 
appearance, and gradually became hke the former, ſe- 
parating again into ſmall particles, which likewiſe in 
creaſed in bulk as before. 


II. The protens. Fe 
An inviſible, very ſimple, pellucid worm, of a vari- 
able form. | 


1. The diſuent, branching itſelf out in a variety of 
directions. It is very rare, and only met with in 
fens ; appearing like a grey mucous mals, filled with a 
number of black globules, and continuaily changing 
its figure, puſhing out branches of diiferent lengths. 
and breadths. The internal globules divide immedi- 
ately, and paſs into the new formed parts ; always fol- 
lowing the various changes of the animalcule ; which 
changes ſeem to proceed entirely from the internal 
mechaniſm of its body, without the aid of any ex- 
ternal power. 

2. The tenax, running out into a fine point. This 
is a pellucid gelatinous body, ſtored with black mole- 
cules, and likewiſe changing its figure, but in a more 
regular order than the <3. It firſt extends itſelf 
in a ſtraight line, the lower part terminating in a 
bright acute point. It appears to have no inteſtines; 
and when the globules are all collected in the upper 


part, it next draws the pointed end up toward the 


middle of the body, which aſſumes a round form. It 
goes through a number of different thapes, part of 
which are deſcribed under the article Axi1MALCULS« 
It is found in ſome kinds of river-water, and appears 
confined almoſt entirely to one place, only bending 
ſidewiſe. | : | 
III. Patoox. 2 
An inviſible, very femple, pellucid, ſpherical worm. 


z. The puntum ; of a black colour, with a lucid point. 
This is a ſmall globule, with one hemiſphere opaque 
and black, the other having a cryſtalline appearance; 
and a vehement motion is. obſerved in the black part. It 
moves as on an axis, frequently paſſing through the drop 
Many are often ſeen joined together 
in their paſſage through the water; ſometimes moving 
as in a little whirlpool, and then ſeparati They 
are found in great numbers on the ſurface of fetid ſea- 


Water. 


2. The granulum is of x ſpherical figure and green 
colour, the circumference being bright and tranſpa- 
rent. It is found in marſhy places about the month 
of June, and moves but flowly. It ſeems to have a 
green opaque nucleus. | 

3. The g/obulus, with the hinder part ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, ſometimes verges a little towards the oval in its 
ſhape, having a flow fluttering, kind of motion, but. 
| More. 
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Microſcope more quick when diſturbed, The inteſtines are but ſubſtance membranaceous and tranſparent ; and in the Microſcopy 
—— juſt viſible. It is found in moſt vegetable infuſions, midſt of this ſubſtance ſeveral ſmall globes may be per W 
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und is ten times larger than the mona lens. 

4. The pilula, ſmall and round, with green inteſtines. 
This is found in water where the lemna minor grows, 
in the month of December, and has a kind of rotatory 
motion, ſometimes ſlow and at others quick. The 
inteſtines are placed near the middle, apparently edged 
with yellow. There is a ſmall inciſion on one of the 
edges of the ſphere, which may poſſibly be the mouth 
of the creature. The whole animal appears encom- 
paſſed with a halo. | : a 

5. The grardinella, with immoveable inteſtines, is 
much ſmaller than the laſt, and marked with ſeveral 
circular lines. The inteſtines are immoveable, and no 
motion is perceived among the interior molecules. 
Sometimes it moves about in a ſtraight line, at others 
irregularly, and ſometimes keeps in the ſame ſpot, 
with a tremulous motion. 5 
6. The ſocialis, with cryſtalline molecules placed at 
equal diſtances from one another. This is found in 

water where the chara vulgaris has been kept; and 


hasits molecules diſpoſed in a ſphere,filling up the whole . 


body of the animalcule; but whether they be covered 
by a common membrane or united by a ſtalk (as in 
the vorticella focialis to be afterwards deſcribed) is 
not known. When very much magnified, ſome 
black points may be ſeen in the cryſtalline molecules. 
Its motion is ſometimes rotatory and ſometimes 
now: > | 5 55 
7. The ſphericula, with round molecules, appears to 
conſiſt of pellucid homogeneous points of different 
ſizes. It moves flowly from right to leſt and back 
again, about a quarter of a circle each time. 
8. The Ianula, with hinular molecules, is a ſmall 
roundiſn tranſparentbody, conſiſting of an innumerable 
multitude of homogeneous molecules of the ſhape of a 
creſcent, without any common margin. It moves con- 
tinually in a twofold manner, viz. of the molecules 
among one another, and the whole maſs turning flow- 
Iy round. It is found in marſhy places in the begin- 
ning of ſpring. „ 

9. The glebator, or ſpherical membranaceous volvox 
is found in great numbers in the infuſions of hemp and 
tremella, and in ſtagnant waters in ſpring and ſummer 
it was firſt obſerved and depicted by Leewenhoeck, 
but the deſcriptions of it given by authors differ 
eontiderably from each other. The following is that 
of Mr Baker. © There is no appearance of either 
head tail or fins. It moves in every direction, back- 
wards, forwards, vp or down, rolling over and over 
like a bowl, ſpinning horizontally like a tcp, or. glid- 
ing alorg ſmoothly without turning itſelf at all ; tome 
times its motions are very flow, at other times very 
{witt and when it pleaſes it can turn round as upon 
an axis very. nimbly, without moving out of its place. 


Ihe body is tranſparent, except where the circular 
ots are placed, which are probably its young, The 


iurtace of the body in ſeme is as if all dotted over with 
little points, and in others as if granulated like ſha- 
green. In general it appears as if ſet round with 
thort moveable hairs,” Another author informs us 
that © they are at firſt very fmall, but grow ſo large 
that they can be diſcerned with the naked eye : they 
are Of a ye:iowith grecu colour, globular figure, and in 


the inteſtines are obſcure and indiſtinct. 


\ ceived, Each of theſe are ſmaller animalcula, which 


have alſo the diaphanous membrane, and contain with- 
in themſelves ſtill ſmaller generations, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed by means of very powerful glaſſes. The 
larger globules may be ſeen to eſcape from the parent, 
and then increaſe in ſize.” ? | 1 
This little animal appears like a tranſparent globul 

of a greenith colour, the foetus being compoſed of 
ſmaller greeniſh globules. In proportiqn to its age it 
becomes whiter and brighter, and moves ſlowly round 
its axis; but to the microſcope its ſurface appears as if 
granulated, the roundeſt molecules fixed in the centre 
being largeſt in thoſe that are young, The exterior 
molecules may be wiped off, leaving the membrane 
naked. When the young ones are of a proper fize, 
the membrane opens, and they paſs through the fiſ- 
ſure ; after which the mother melts away. Sometimes. 
they change their ſpherical figure, anq become flat in 
ſeveral places. They contain from 8 to between 30 
and 40 globules within the membrane. 
10. The morum, with ſpherical green globules in 


the centre. This is found amongſt the lemna in the 


months of October and December, and has a flow rota- 
tory motion. 'The globules ſeldom move, though a 
ſlow quivering motion may ſometimes be perceived 
among them in the centre. rea. 

11. The alva, compoſed of green globules not in- 
cloſed in any membrane, is found in the month of 


Auguſt in water where the lemma polyrrhiza Kah 


Alt conſiſts of a congeries of greeniſh- coloured 
globules, apparently of an equal ſize, with a bright 
ſpot in the middle; the whole maſs is ſometimes of a 
{ſpherical form, ſometimes oval, without any common 


membrane : a kind of halo may be perceived round it, 


and the maſs generally moves from right to left, but 
ſcarce any motion can be perceived among the globules 
themſelves. Theſe maſſes contain from four to fifty 
globules, of which a ſolitary one may ſometimes be 
ſeen. Sometimes alſo two maſſes of globules have been 
perceived joined together- p 5 8 

12. The vegetans, terminating in a little bunch of 
globules. This is found in river-water in the month 
of November. It conſiſts of a number of floccoſe 
opaque branches inviſible to the naked eye; and at 


the apex of theſe is a ſmall congeries of very minute 


oval pellucid corpuſcles. Muller, who diſcovered this 
ſuppoſed it at firſt to be a ſpecies of microſcopic and 
river ſertularia : but he afterwards found the bunches 


quitting the branches, and ſwimming about in the 


water with a proper ſpontaneous motion ; many of the 
old branches being deſerted, and the younger ones 
furniſhed with them. | 


IV. Enchelic: © 3% 
A ſimple, inviſible, cylindric worm. 


1. The viridis, or green enchelis has an obtuſe tail, 
the forepart terminating in an acute truncated angle; 
It continu- 
ally varies its motion, turning from right to left. 

2. The pun&ifira, having the fore part obtuſe, the 
hinder part pointed. It is opaque, and of a green 
colour, with a ſmall pellucid ſpot in the fore part, in 
which two black points may be ſeen; and a kind of 

double 


MIC 
is found among the green matter on the ſides of veſſels Microſcope 
in which water has been kept for ſome time. It is o 
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Microſcope double band crofſes the middle of the body. The 
——— hinder part is pellucid and pointed, with an inciſion 
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ore 


on 


ſuppoſed to be the mouth, at the apex of the fore. part. 


It is found in marſhes. | 

3. The deſes, or gelatinous enchelis, is found, though 
rarely, in an infuſion of lemnæ, and moves very ſlowly. 
The body is round, of a very dark-green, the fore- part 
bluntly rounded off, and the hinder part ſomewhat 
tapering, but finiſhed with a round end : near the ex- 
tremities there is a degree of tranſparency. 

4. The /imilis, with moveable inteſtines, is found in 
water that has been kept for ſeveral months : it is of an 
egg-ſhape, and generally moves very quick either to 
the right or left. It is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with 
hairs, becauſe when moving quickly the margin ap- 
pears ſtriated. 'Thebody is opaque with a pellucid mar- 
gin, and filled with moveable ſpherules. | 

5. The ſerotina, with immovable inteſtines, is of an 
oval figure, partly cylindrical, the fore-part ſmaller 
than the hind, with a black margin, full of gray ve- 
ſicular molecules: it moves very flowly. 

6. The nebuloſa, with viſible moveable inteſtines, is 
ſound in the ſame water with the cyclidium glaucoma 
but is much more ſcarce. © The body is egg-ſhaped, 
the fore-part narrow, and frequently filled with opaque 
confuſed inteſtines :- when moving, it elevates the fore- 
part of the body. It is about three times as large as 
the cyclidium glaucoma. 

7. The ſeminulum is found in water that has been 
kept for ſome days, and moves by aſcending and de- 
ſcending alternately. It is of a cylindrical figure, 
twice as long as broad, the inteſtines in the fore-part 
tranſparent, but opaque in the hinder part. Some- 


times it is obſerved ſwimming about with the extre- 


mities joined together. | 

8. The intermedia, with a blackiſh margin, is one of 
the ſmalleſt animalcules : it has a tranfparent body, 
without any viſible inteſtines. The fore and hind 
parts are of an equal ſize, and the edge is a deeper 
colour than the reſt. Some have a point of the middle, 
others a line paſling through it. | 


9. The ovulum, is tranſparent, round, and egg-ſhaped. 


A very ſtrong magnifier diſcovers ſome long foldings 
on the ſurface, wes ge few bright molecules here and 
there. . 

10. The pirum, with the hinder part tranſparent, has 
the fore part portuberant and filled with molecules. 
The hinder part is ſmaller and empty, with moveable 
molecular inteſtines. Its motion is rapid, paſſing back- 


wards and forwards through the diameter of the drop 


When at reſt, it appears to have a little ſwelling on 
the middle of the body. 

11. The tremula was found in an infuſion with the 
paramæcia aurelia, and many other animalcules. It 
is among the leaſt of theſe minute creatures, and is of 
a cylindrical figure and gelatinous texture. Its ex- 
tremity appears pointed, and has a tremulous motion, 
ſo as to induce a ſuſpicion that the creature has a tail. 
Two of theſe creatures may at times be ſeen to adhere 
together, | 


12. The conftrida, with a ſtricture in the middle is 


found in falt-water, and is of a very ſmall ſize, having 
the middle drawn in as if tied with a ſtring. It is of 
an oval ſhape. : | . 

13. The cllietica, wich a congeries of green inteſtines, 


a roundiſh ſhape, and tranſparent ; the fore part obtuſe, 
the hinder part rather ſharp, and marked with green 
ſpots. They are generated in ſuch numbers, that my- 
riads may ſometimes be found in one drop. | 
14. The fuſus, with both ends truncated, was found 
m water called pure, and had a languid motion. The 
body is round and tranſparent, with the fore and hind 
parts ſomewhat ſmaller than the reſt. In the in fide is a 
long and ſomewhat winding inteſtine, with a bright {k y- 
coloured fluid, and ſome black molecules tranſverſely ſi- 
tuated. : | 


15. The friillus, with the fore-part truncated, is 


found in an infuſion of graſs and hay, and runs back- 


ward and forward through the drop with a wavering 
motion. It is one of the moſt tranſparent animalcu- 
les, and has the fore-part obtuſely convex. 

16. The caudata, with a kind of tail, is but ſeldom 
met with, The body is grey and tranſparent, with 


_ globular molecules divided from each other, and diſper- 


ſed thro” the whole; the fore- part is thick and obtuſe, 
the hind part cryſtalline and ſmall, the end truncated. 

17. The epiftomium, with the fore-part ſlender and 
roundiſh, is among the ſmaller animalcula ; the body 
cylindrical and bright, the hind part obtuſe, the fore- 
part ſmaller, and terminating in a globule, with now 
and then a black line down the middle. 

18. The gemmata 1s found in ditch-water where the 
lemna thrives. It has a cylindrical body, the upper 
part running out into a tranſparent neck, with a double 
ſeries of globules running down the body. It moves 
ſlowly and generally in a ſtraight line. 

19. The reirograda moves commonly ſideways, and 
ſometimes in a retrograde manner. It has a gelati- 
nous tranſparent body, thicker in the middle than at 
the ends, without any thing that can be called inteſ- 
tines except a pellucid globule diſcoverable near the 
hinder part. | | 

20. The ſeſtinant, with obtuſe ends, is found in 
ſea-water, and has a quick vacillatory motion from 
one fide to the other. The body is round, with the 
fore-part tranſparent. More than half the length of it 
is without any viſible inteſtines ; but the lower end is 
filled with minute veſicular and tranſparent globules ; 
a large globular veſicle is obſerved in the fore part. 

21. The farcimen was found by Joblot in an infuſion 
of blue bottles moving very ſlowly in an undulatory 
manner. The body is cylindrical, about tour times 
as long as broad, truncated at both ends, the inteitines 
opaque, and not to be diſtinguiſhed from one another. 
It forms itſelf into the ſhape of the letter S, by turn- 
ing the two extremittes contrariwiſe. 

22. The index is found in water with the lemna mi- 
nor; the body opaque, of a grey colour, and long co- 
nical ſhape; the lower end is obtuſe, one {ide project- 
ing like a finger from the edge, with two very {mall 
projections from the lower end. It has the power of 
retracting theſe projections, and making both ends ap- 
pear obtuſe. 

23. The 7runcus, with a kind of head, is the largeſt 
of this kind of animalcules. The body is grey, long, 
and mucous ; the fore-part globular, the hinder part 
obtuſe ; but it ean alter its ſhape conſiderably. Some- 
times there is an appearance of three teeth proceeding 

| om 
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» ly about from right to left. 


24. The /arva is long, round and filled with mole- 
cules. The fore. part is obtuſe and tranſparent, with 


a kind of neck or ſmall contraction formed near this 


end: the lower end is pointed; and about the middle 
of the body are two ſmall pointed projections like nip- 
ples, one on each ſide. . 

25. The ſpatula, with the fore part tranſparent, and 
of the ſhape of a ſpatula. It is perfectly cylindrical, 
cryſtalline, and marked with fine longitudinal furrows ; 
having generally two tranſparent globules, one below 
the middle, the other near the extremity. It moves 
in a wavering kind of manner, retaining its general 
form, but. moving the ſpatula in various ways. Muller 
informs us, that he ſaw it once draw the ſpatula with- 
in the body, and keep it there for two hours. 

26. The pupula, with the fore-part papillary, is found 
in dunghill water in November and December : it 
has a rotatory motion on a longitudinal axis, and 


moves in an oblique direction through the water. Both 


ends are obtuſe ; and the hinder part is marked with a 
tranſparent circle, or circular aperture. 

27. The pupa, with a ſmall nipple proceeding from 
the apex, has a very flow motion, and. reſembles the 
former, only that it wants the tranſparent circle, and 
is much larger. It is all opaque but the fore-end and 
filed with obſcure points. | | 

7 „er,, SY | 

A very ſimple, inviſible, round, and rather long 

worm. 


1. The {jneola is found in molt vegetable infuſions in 
juch numbers, that it ſeems to fill up almoſt the whole 
of their ſubſtance. It is ſo ſmall, that with the beſt 
magnifiers we can diſcern little more than an obſeure 
tre mulous motion among them. It is more ſlender than 
the monas terma. TY | 


2. The rugela is like a bent line; and ſometimes draws 


5:{elf up in an undulated ſhape, at others moves without 
bending the body at all. | 

3. the bacillus, equaily truncated at both ends, is 
ound in an infuſion of hay; but Muller mentions the 
following remarkable fact, iz. that having made two 
infuſions of hay in the ſame water he put the hay whole 
in the one, but cut it in pieces in the other: he found in 
the former none of the vibrio bacillus, but many of the 
monas, lens and kolpoda cucullus; in the latter were 
many of the vibrio, but few of the other. This is from 
{ix to ten times longer than the monas lens, but much 
more ſlender. | 

4. The undula, is a round, gelatinous, little, undula- 


ting line. his is the animal which Leewenhoeck ſays 


is leſs than the tail cf one of the ſeminal animalcules. 
It never appears ſtraight ; but when at reſt it reſem- 
les the letter. V, and when in motion the letter M. 


it commonly reſts on the top of the water; ſometimes 


it fixes welf by cne extremity, and whirls round. 
„ ; g |; : 
5. The {cr pous, with obtuſe windings or flexures, is 
ſound in river-water, but ſeldom. It is flender, and 


gelatinons, reſembling a ſerpentine line, with an inteſ- 


tine down the middle, | 
6. The /{pirilfum is exceedingly minute, and twiſted 
in the foriu of a ſpiral, which ſecms to be its natural 
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was found in 1782 in an infuſion of the ſonchus ar- 
venſis. k | 

7. The vermiculus has a milky appearance, with an 
obtuſe apex, and a languid undulatory motion, like 
that of the common worm. It is found in marſhy wa- 
ter in November, but ſeldom. It is thought to be 
the animal mentioned by Leewenhoeck as found in the 
dung of the frog and ſpawn of the male libellula. 

8. The inte/tinum, is found in marſhy waters, and has 
a flow progreſſive. motion. It is milk-coloured, with 
two obtuſe ends, and four or five ſpherical eggs are 
perceivable at the hinder extremety. . 

9. The bipun@atus is found in fetid ſalt-water, and 
moves ſlowly; for the moſt part in a ſtraight line. 
The body is pellucid, and ot a talc-like appearance 


both ends are truncated, and in the middle one or two 


pellucid er placed lengthwiſe. 
10. The tripunctatus is alſo tranſparent and talcy, 


with both ends tapering. It has three pellucid glo- 


bules, the middle one of which is largeſt, the ſpace be- 
tween them being generally filled with a green mat- 
ter. It moves in a ſtraight line, 55; 53Hak a and for- 
ws: 

I 1. The paxilifer, or ſtraw. like vibrio, conſiſts of a 
tranſparent membrane, with yellow inteſtines, and two 
or three viſible points. They are found in parcels to- 
gether from ſeven to forty in number, and ranged in a 
variety of forms. When at reſt, they generally aſſume 
a quadrangular figure ; and are thought to have ſome 
affinity to the hair-like animal deſcribed by Mr Baker, 
and of which an account is given} under the article 
ANtMALCULE, n' z. e 

12. The /unula, or bow-ſhaped vibrio, reſembles the 
moon at its firſt quarter; it is of a green colour, and 


has from ſeven to ten globules diſpoſed in a longitudinal 
direction. | 


13. The verminus is found in great plenty in ſalt water 


kept for ſome days till it becomes fetid. It moves 
quickly, and with an undulatory motion, backwards 
and forwards. It has a long tranſparent membrane, 
with the hind part broader than the fore one. Theſe 
animalcula ſeem to be joined together in a very ſingu- 
lar manner. 


14. The malleus is found in great plenty in ſpring- 


water and is alternately at reſt and in motion every 


moment ; in the former caſe reſembling the letter T, 
and in the latter V. It is a white pellucid animalcule, 
with a globule affixed to the baſe. | 

15. The acus in the ſhape of a ſewing needle ; the 
neck round and partly tranſparent, and marked in the 
middle with a red paint; the tail reſembling a fine 
briſtle, 

10. The /agitta, with a ſetaceous tail, has a long and 
flexible body; brogdeſt about the middle, and filled 
there alto with grey molecules; the fore. part being 
drawn out into a thin and tranſparent neck, and the up- 
per end thick and black. It is found in ſalt- water, and 
ſeems to move by contracting and extending its neck. 

17. The gordius, with a tail terminated by a ſmall 
tubercle, was found in an inſuſion made with ſalt 
water. Its fore part throughout about one ſixth 
of its length is tranſparent, and furniſhed with an 
aumentary tube of a iky colour; the lower part be- 
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18. The ſerpentulus, ſome what pointed at both ends. 
This is ſound in the infuſions of vegetables which 
have been kept for ſome weeks. Its body is of a 
whitiſh colour, frequently convoluted, and drawn m- 
to different figures. The tail is furniſhed with a long 
row of very minute points. 

19. The coluber is found in river-water ; the tail is 
extremely ſmall, and bent ſo as to form a conſiderable 
angle with the body; the mouth, aſophagus, the 
molecules in the inteſtines, and the twiſtings of them, 
are eaſily diſcerned. 1 

20. The anguillula is divided into four varieties: 1. 
The vinegar eel; 2. That in paſte; 3. That of freſh 
water; and, 4. That of ſalt. The two firſt are treated 


of under the article AxiuxALcurH; the third is ex- 


ceedingly tranſparent, with a few tranſverſe lines upon 
the body, but without any appearance of inteſtines. 
Sometimes it has a long row of little globules, and is 
frequently furniſhed with two ſmall oval ones : the tail 
terminates in a point. It has been found m the ſediment 
formed by vegetables on the ſides of veſſels in which 
water had been kept for a long time. The fourth va- 
riety appears, when preſſed between two glaſs plates, to 
be little more than two cryſtalline ſkins with a kind of 
inteſtines of a clay colour. The younger ones are fur- 
niſhed with pellucid molecules. 

21. The inter, or ventricoſe oval vibrio, with a 
ſhort neck, is found among the lemnæ, but not very 
frequently. It is among the larger kinds of animal- 
cules, egg-ſhaped, pellucid, inflated, and ſomewhat 
depreſſed at top ; having a moveable cryſtalline neck, 
and the belly filled with pellucid molecules. 

22. 'The wtricu/us reſembles a bottle; the belly is 
full of molecular inteſtines, the neck bright and clear 
the top truncated, and fome have a pellucid point at 
the bottom of the belly. It has a conſtant and violent 
vacillatory motion, the neck moving very quickly 
from ſide to ſide. 

23. Theyaſcisla is found in water juſt freed from 


the froſt, and not often in any other fluid. It is pel- 


lacid, with inteſtines like points in the middle. There 
is likewiſe an alimentary canal gradually diminiſhing 
in ſize, Its motidn is very quick. 

24. The colymbus is larger than many of the other 
ſpecies of vibrio, and reſembles a bird in ſhape. The 
neck, which is a little bent, is round, ſhorter than the 
trunk, of an equal ſize throughout, and of a bright ap- 
pearance, with the apex obtuſe. The trunk is thick, 
ſomewhat triangular, full of yellow molecules ; the 
fore-part broad, the hinder part acute, the motion ſlow, 

25. The ftritzs has a linear body, being a bright 
membranaceous thread ; the hinder part ſomewhat 
thicker, round, and filled with molecules, excepting 
at the end, where there is a ſmall empty pellucid 
ſpace. It can draw in the ſlender filiform part at 
pleaſure, | | | 

26. The anas, with both ends attennated, and the 
neck longer than the tail, is found in falt water; tho' 
a kind is likewiſe found in freſh water with a neck 
longer than the other. The trunk of this animalcule 
is oblong, opaque, and filled with molecules ; the 
fore and hind parts are drawn out into a pellucid talcy 
membrane, which the creature can retra& at plea- 
ſure, 
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middle full of dark coloured molecules and pellu- 
cid inteſtines. ' It is very ſmall, and moves more 
my than any of thoſe that move and advance their 
necks. | 

28. The anſer is found in water where duckweed 
grows. The trunk is elliptic, round, and without 


any mequallity on the ſides. It it full of molecules: 


the hind part ſharp and bright ; the fore part produced 
into a bending neck, longer than the body ; the apex 
whole and even, with blue canals paſſing between the 
marginal edges, occupying the whole length of the 
neck; and in one of them a violent deſcent of water 
to the beginning of the trunk is obſervable. It moves 
the body ſlow, but the neck more briſkly. 

29. The lor is found in water that has been kept 
for a long time, and is full of vegetable green matter. 
The body is elliptical and ventricoſe, the hind part 
ſomewhat ſharp, and ſometimes filled with darkiſh mo- 
lecules. The neck is three or four times longer than 
the body; of an equal ſize throughout, and is moved 
very quicky; but the motion of the body itſelf is ſlow. 

30. The falx, with a crooked neck, and obtuſe hinder 
part, is pellucid and elliptical ; the fore part leſſening 
into a little, round, bright neck, nearly as long as 
the trunk. The latter is ſomewhat gibbous, and fill- 
ed with very ſmall molecules; and there are two ſmall 
bright globules, one within the hind extremity, and 
the other in the middle of the body. The neck of 
this animalcule is immoveable ; whence it moves ſome- 
thing like a ſcythe. „ 

31. The intermedius appears to be an intermediate 
ſpecies betwixt the falx and the faſciola. It ſeems to 


be a thin membrane conſtantly folded. The whole 


has a cryſtalline talcy appearance; the middle filled 


with grey particles of different ſizes. It has all round 


a diſtinct bright margin. 
| VI. Cyclidium. 


A ſimple, inviſible, flat, pellucid, orbicular or oval 


Worm. 


1. The bu/la, or orbicular bright cyclidium. This 


is found occaſionally in an infuſion of hay. It is very 
pellucid and white, but the edges ſomewhat darker 


than the reſt. It moves ſlowly, and in a ſemicircular 


direction. 

2. The millium is very pellucid, and, ſplendid like 
cryſtal; and of an elliptical figure, with a line through 
the whole length of it. 'The motion is ſwift, inter- 
rupted, and fluttering. 

3. The fluitans is one of the ſmalleſt animalcula ; the 
body ſomewhat of an oval ſhape, with two ſmall blue 
ſpaces at the ſides. | 

4. The glaucoma has an oval pellucid body, with 
both ends plain, or an oval membrane with a diſtinct 
well-defined edge. The inteſtines are fo tranſparent, 
that they can ſcarce be diſcerned when it is empty. 
When full, they are of a green colonr, and there are 
dark globules diſcoverable in the middle. When there 
is plenty of water this animalcule moves ſwiftly in a 
circular and diagonal direction; when it moves ſlowly, 
it ſeems to be taking in water, and the inteſtines are 
in a violent commotion. It generates by diviſion. 

5. The nigricans is very imall, pellucid, and flat, 
with a black margin. 
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Microſcope * 6. The ro/tratium is oval, ſmooth, and 
cid, with the fore part —_— 
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very pellu- 
out into an obtuſe 
point, with which it ſeems to feel and examine the 


bodies to which it comes. The inteſtines are filled 


with a blue liquor, the colour of which ſometimes 


vaniſhes, and then they ſeem tv be compoſed of ve- 


- 


licles. 
7. The nucleus reſembles a grape ſeed, the body 
being pellucid and depreſſed, the fore part obtuſely 
convex, and the hind part acute. a 
8. The Hyalinum has a tremulous 
the body oval, flat, and bright, without any viſible 
inteſtines, _ | is . 
9. The pdicalus is ſcarce ever ſeen but on the hy- 
dra pallida, upon which it runs as if it had feet. It 
is gelatinous and white ; the bottom gibbous over the 
back; the extremities depreſſed and truncated, with 


one end ſometimes apparently cloven into two, Which 


may be ſuppoſed the mouth. _ 


10. The dubium is of an oval ſhape, with one fide 


convex the other concave; the margin pellucid, and 

the inner part containing a great number of mole- 

1 VII. Paramecium. | 

An inviſible, membranaceous, flat, and 
worm. 85 


pellucid 


1. The aurelia is membranaceous, pellucid, and four 


times longer than it is broad; the fore part obtuſe 
and tranſparent; the hind part filled with molecules. 


It has ſomewhat the appearance of a gimlet by reaſon. 


of a fold which goes from the middle to the apex, 
and is of a triangular figure. It moves in a rectilinear 
and vacillatory manner. It is found. in ditches where 


there is plenty of duckweed, and will live many 


months in the ſame water without any renewal of the 
latter. 1 To; 
2. The chryſalis is found in ſalt water, and differs 
very little trom the former, only the ends are more 
obtuſe, and the margins are filled with black globules. 


3. The verſutum is found in ditches, and has an ob- 
long, green, and gelatinous body, filled with mole- 


cules; the lower part thicker than the other ; and 
both ends obtuſe. It propagates by diviſion. 

4. The oviſerum is membranaceous, oval, grey, and 
pellucid, with many oval corpuſcles diſperſed through 
the body. 1 

5. The marginatum is flat, elliptical, and every where 
filled with molecules, except in the lower end where 
there is a pellucid veſicle, It is. ſurrounded by a broad 
double margin, and a bright ſpiral inteſtine is obſer- 
vable. | 


| VIII. Kolpoda. | 
An inviſible, pellucid, flat, and crooked worm. 


1. The lamella is very ſeldom met with. It reſem- 
bles a long, narrow, and pellucid membrane, with the 
hind part obtuſe, narrower, and curved towards the top. 
It has a vacillatory and very ſingular motion; going 
upon the ſharp edge, not on the flat fide as is uſual 
with microſcopic animals. 

2. The gallinula is found in fetid ſalt water; and 
has the apex ſomewhat bent, the belly oval, convex, 
and ſtriated. 


3. The reſtrum is found though ſeldom, in water 


[-. 935; ]; 


where the lemna grows; and has a ſlow and horizon- Microſcope 
tal motion. The fore part is bent into a kind of 


kind of motion; 
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hook; the hind part obtuſe, and quite filled with 
black molecules. Fart T2." 193 
The ochrea is depreſſed, membranaceous, and 
flexible; one edge nearly ſtraight; the other ſome what 
bent, filled with obſcure molecules, and a few little 
bladders diſperſed here and there. - 
5. The mucronata is a dilated bright membrane; the 
apex an obtuſe point, with a broad marked border 
running quite round it. It is filled with grey mole- 
cules within the margin, and has a truncated appear- 
ance. | e 
6. The triquetra was found in falt water, and ap- 
pears to conſiſt of two membranes; the upper ſide flat- 
tened, the lower convex, with the apex bent into a 
kind of ſhoulder.  —-. | 35 
7. The ftriata is likewiſe found in ſalt water, and 
is very pellucid and white, with the upper part ra- 


ther bent, and terminating in a point; the lower part 


obtuſely round: there is a little black pellucid veſicle 
at the apex; and with a very great magnifying power 


the body appears covered with long ſtreaks. 


8. The nucleus is of an oval ſhape, with the ar. 


Pointed, and of a brilliant tranſparency, by which the 


viſcera are rendered viſible, Theſe conſiſt of a num- 
ber of round diaphanous veſicles.  - . 
9. The melcagris has a dilated membrane, with very 
fine folds, which it varies in a moment. 'The fore 
part of the body to the middle is clear and bright ; the 
hind part variouſly folded in tranſverſe and elevated 
plaits and full of molecules. Beneath the apex are 
three or four teeth; but in ſome the edge is obtuſely 
notched, and ſet with ſmaller notches. In the hin- 


der part are 12 or more equal pellucid globules. 


10. The afſimilis is found on the ſea-coaſt, and 
has an elliptic maſs in the middle, but is not folded 
like the former. The margin of the fore part is 
notched from the top to the middle; the lower part 
ſwells out, and contracts again into a ſmall point. 

I1, The cucullus is found in vegetable infuſions, and 
in fetid hay; moving in all directions, and commonly 
with great vivacity. It is very pellucid, and has a well 
defined margin, filled with little bright veſicles differ- 
ing in ſize, and of no certain number. Its figure is 
commonly oval, with the top bent into a kind of beak, 
ſometimes oblong, but moſt commonly obtuſe. It 
has in the inſide from 8 to 24 bright little veſicles 
not diſcernible in ſuch as are young. Some have ſup- 
poſed theſe to be animalcules which this creature has 
ſwallowed ; but Mr Muller is of opinion that they 
are its offspring. When this creature is near death 
by reaſon of the evaporation of the water, it pro- 
trudes its offspring with violence. From ſome cir- 
cumſtances it would ſeem probable that this animal- 
cule caſts its ſkin, as is the caſe with ſome inſets. 

12. The cucullulus is found in an infuſion of the 
ſonchus arvenſis. It is very pellucid and cryſtalline, 
with ſeveral globules, and has an oblique inciſion a 
little below the apex. | ; 

13. The cuculio is elliptical, flat on the upper fide, 
and convex on the under; the fore part is clear, and 
from the middle to the hinder part is full of filver-like 
globules. It frequently ſtretches out the fore part, 
and folds it in different poſitions. 5 | 

| 14. The 


Microſcope | 
— commonly about 13 hours after the infuſion is made, 
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14. The ren, or craſſa, is found in an infuſion of hay, 


and has a quick and vacillatory motion. Its body is 
yellow, thick, and ſomewhat opaque ; curved a little in 
the middle, fo that it reſembles a kidney; and full 
of molecules. When the water in which it ſwims is 


about to fail, it takes an oval form, is compreſſed, and 


at laſt burſts. | 
15. The pirum has an uniform and tranſparent body 
without any ſenſible inequality; and is of a pale co- 
lour, with obſcure little globules. It propagates by 
__ diviſion, t 
16. The cuneut is white, gelatinous, and without 
any diſtinct viſcera; having a bright ſtriated pellucid 
puſtule on one ſide of the fore- part. The apex has 
three or four teeth; and it can bend the hinder part 
into a ſpiral form. „ 


K G 
An inviſible, ſimple, ſmooth, and angular worm. 


I. The pectorale is found in pure water, and moves 
alternately towards the right and left. It is quadran- 
gular, and pellucid, with 16 ſpherical molecules of a 
eeniſh colour, * ſet in a quadrangular membrane, 
ike the jewels in the breaſt-plate of the high-prieſt, 
reflecting light on both ſides.” . 
2. The pulvinatum is found in dunghills ; and ap- 
pears like a little quadrangular membrane, plain on 
both ſides : but with a large magnifier it appears like a 
bolſter formed of three or four cylindric pillows funk 
here and there. | | 
3. The cerrugatum is found in various kinds of in- 
fuſions; and is ſomewhat of a ſquare ſhape, very ſmall 
and in ſome poſitions appears as ſtreaked. | 
4. The redangulum differs but little from the for- 
mer: the angle at the baſe is a right one; the larger 
velicle is tranſparent, the reſt green. 

The truncatum is found chiefly in pure water 
and then but ſeldom. It has a languid motion, and 
much larger than the foregoing. The fore part is 
a ſtraight line, with which the ſides form obtuſe 
angles, the ends of the ſides being united by a curved 
line. The internal molecules are of a dark green, and 
there are two little bright veſicles in the middle. 


X. Burſaria. 
A very ſimple, hollow, membranaceous worm. 


1. The ſruncatella is viſible to the naked eye; white 


oval, and truncated at the top, where there is a large 


aperture deſcending towards the baſe. Moſt of them 
have four or five yellow eggs at the bottom. They 
move from left to right, and from right to left; 
| aſcending to the ſurface in a ſtraight line, and ſome- 
times rolling about while they deſcend. 

2. The bullina is pellucid and cryſtalline, having 
ſplendid globules of different fizes ſwimming about 
with it. The under ſide is convex, the upper hollow, 
with the fore part ſorming a kind of lip. | 
3. The hirundinella, has two ſmall projecting wings, 
which give it ſomewhat of the appearance of a bird ; 
and it moves ſomething like a ſwallow. It is invi- 
ſible to the naked eye; but by the microſcope appears 
a pellucid hollow membrane. | | 
4.᷑. The duplilla was found among duckweed, and 
appears like à cryſtalline membrane folded up, wita- 
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out any viſible inteſtines except a ſmall congeries of M 
points under one of the folds. | 5 

5. The glabina has a roundiſh ſhape, and is hollow; 
the lower end being furniſhed with black molecules 
of different ſizes, the fore part with obſcure points, the 
reſt entirely empty, and the middle quite tranſparent, It 
moves very {lowly from right to lett. 


XI. Cercaria. | 
An inviſible tranſparent worm with a tail. 


1. The gyrinus greatly reſembles the ſpermatic ani- 
malcules. It has a white gelatinous body ; the fore 
part ſomewhat globular ; the hind part round, long, 
and pointed, Sometimes it appears a little compreſſed 
on each ſide. When ſwimming it keeps its tail in 
continual vibration like a tadpole. 
2. Thegibba is found in the infuſions of hay and 
other vegetables; and is ſmall, opaque, gelatinous, 
white, and without any viſible inteſtines. 
3. The inquieta is found in ſalt- water, and is remark- 
able for changing the ſhape of its body: ſometimes if 
appears ſpherical, ſometimes like a long cylinder, and 
ſometimes oval. It is white and gelatinous, the tail fili- 
form and flexible, the upper part vibrating violently. A 
pellucid globule may be obſerved at the baſe, and two 
very ſmall black points near the top. 17 

4. The lemna varies its form ſo much, that it might 
be miſtaken for the proteus of Baker, deſcribed under 
the article AnimarcuLE ; though in fact it is totally 
different. The body ſometimes appears of an oblong, 
ſometimes of a triangular, and ſometimes of a kidney 
ſhape. The tail is generally ſhort, thick, and annu- 
lated; but ſometimes long, flexible, cylindric, and 


without rings; vibrating, when ftretched out, with 


ſo much velocity, that it appears double. A ſmall 
pellucid globule, which Muller ſuppoſes to be its mouth 
is obſervable at the apex ; and two black points not 
eaſily diſcovered, he thinks, are its eyes. Sometimes it 
draws the tail entirely into the body. It walks flowly 
after taking three or four ſteps, and extends the tail, 
erecting it perpendicularly, thaking and bending it; 
in which ſtate it very much reſembles a leaf of the 
lemna. | 75 
5. The turbo, with a tail like a briſtle, is found 
among duckweed. It is of a talcy appearance, partly 
oval and partly ſpherical ; and ſeems to be compoſed 
of two globular bodies, the lowermoſt of which is the 
ſmalleſt, and ithas two little black points like eyes on 
the upper part. The tail is ſometimes ſtraight, ſome- 
times turned back on the body. | 
6. The poduria is found in November and Decem- 
ber, m marſhy places covered with lemna. It is pel- 
lucid ; and ſeems to conſiſt of a head trunk, and tail: 
the head reſembles that of a herring ; the trunk is 
ventricoſe and fall of inteſtines, of a ſpiral form and 
black colour. The tail moſt commonly appears to be 
divided into two briſtles. The inteitines are in a con- 
tinual motion when the body moves and by reaſon of 


their various ſhades make it appear very rough. There 


are likewite ſome hairs to be perceived. It turns round 
as upon an axis when it moves. 

7. The viridis, is found in the ſpring in ditches of 
ſtanding water; and in ſome of its ſtates has a conſi- 
derable reſemblance to the laſt, but has a much great- 
er power of changing its ſhape. It is naturally cylin- 
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to aſſume a ſpherical figure. 
8. The /etifera is found in ſalt-water, but ſeldom. 
It is ſmall, the body rather opaque and of a round 
figure. The upper part is bright, and ſmaller than 
the reſt : the trunk is more opaque ; the tail ſharp, 
and near it a little row of ſhort hairs. It has a (low 
rotatory motion. | 

9. The hirta was likewiſe found in fſalt-water. It 
is opaque and cylindrical; and when in motion, the 
body appears to be ſurrounded with rows of ſmall 
hairs ſeparated from each other. 

10. The crumena has a ventricoſe, cylindrical, thick, 


and wrinkled body; the lower part ſmall; the upper 


part terminatixg in a ſmall ſtraight neck like that of a 
pitcher ; the tail linear, and terminating in two diver- 
ging points, „ | | 

11. The catellus has a moveable. head fixed to the 


body by a point. The abdomen is twice as long as 


the head, full of inteſtines, and has a tail ſtill narrower, 
and terminating in two briſtles which it can unite and 
ſeparate at pleature. It moves briſkly, but without go- 
ing far from its firſt place. 1 

12. The catrlina was found in a ditch where there 
was pienty of duckweed. It is larger than the preceding, 
and has a thicker and more cylindrical body ; the low- 
er part truncated, with two ſhort diverging points pro- 
jecting from the middle. 


| 13. The lupus, is found in water among duckweed, 


and is larger than moſt of the genus. The head is 
larger than the body ; the apex turned down into a lit- 
tle hook ; the tail 1s like the body, but narrower, ter- 
minating in two very bright ſpines, which it extends 
in different directions. Sometimes it contracts into 
one half its common ſize, and again extends itſelf as be- 
fore. | | 7 

14. The vermicularis is long, cylindrical, fleſhy, and 
capable of changing its ſhape. It is divided into eight 
or nine rings or folding plaits; the apex either ob- 
tuſe, or notched into two points; the hinder part ra- 
ther acute and terminating in two pellucid thorns, 
between which a ſwelling is ſometimes perceived. It 
often projects a kind of cloven proboſcis from the in- 


ciſion at the apex. It is found in water where there is 
duckweed. 


15. The fercipata is found in marſhy places, is y- 


lindrical and wrinkled, with a forked proboſcis which 

it can thruſt out or pull in. | | | 

16. The pleuronedes is found in water which has 
been kept for ſeveral months. It is membranaceous, 
roundiſhy and white, with two blackiſh points in the 
fore part, the hinder part being furniſhed with a flen- 
der ſharp tail. It has orbicular inteſtines of different 
ſizes in the middle; the larger of them bright. The 
motion is vacillatory z and in ſwimming it keeps one 
edge of the lateral membrane upwards, the other fold- 
ed down. | a 

17. The zripos is flat, pellucid, triangular, having 
each angle of the baſe or fore part bent down into two 
linear arms, the apex of the triangle prolonged into 
a tail. It is found in falt water. 
18. The cyclidium is frequently found in pure wa- 
ter, and has an oval, ſmcoth, membranaceous, pellu- 


Microſcope lindrical, the lower end ſharp, and divided into two 
parts; but ſometimes contracts the head and tail ſo as 
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cid body with a black margin. The tail is concealed Microſcope 
under the edge, and comes out from it at every mo- —v— 


tion, but in ſuch a manner as to project but little from 


the edge, There is alſo a kind of border to the hin- 


der part. | | | 
19. The tenax appears like an oval pellucid mem- 


brane, ſomething larger than the monas lens. The 


fore edge is thick and truncated; the hinder part 
acute, and terminating in a ſhort tail. It whirls about 
in various directions with great velocity. 

20. The diſcer is a ſmall orbicular animalcule, with 
a bent tail. 


21. The orbis is round, and has a tail conſiſting of 


two long briſtles. 


22. The luna is likewiſe round, and has the ſore- part 


hollowed into the form of a creſcent. 
XII. Leucopbra. 


An inviſible, wellucid, and eiliated worm. 


1. The conſlictor, with moveable inteſtines, is perfect- 
ly ſpherical and ſemitranſparent, of a yellow colour, the 


edges dark. It rolls from right to left, but ſeldom 


removes from the ſpot where it is firſt found. It is 
filled with a number of the moſt minute molecules, 
which move as if they were in a violent conflict; and 
in proportion to the number of theſe little combatants 
which are accumulated either on one fide or other, 
the whole maſs rolls either to the right or leſt. It 
then remains for a little time at reſt, and the conflict 
ceaſes; but it ſoon becomes more violent, and the 


ſphere moves the contrary way in à ſpiral line. 
When the water begins to fail, they aſſume an oblong, 


oval, or cylindric figure; the hinder part of ſome be- 
ing compreſſed into a triangular ſhape, and the tranſ- 


parent part eſcaping as it were from the inteſtines, 


which continue to move with the ſame violence till 
the water fails, when the molecules ſhoot into a ſhape- 
leſs maſs, which alſo ſoon vaniſhes, and the whole aſ- 
ſumes the appearance of cryſtals of ſal ammoniac. 

2. The mamillais of a dark colour, and filled with 


globular molecules ; ſhort hairs are curved inwards ; 
and it occaſionally projects and draws in a little white 


protuberance. It is pretty common in marſhy water. 

3. The vireſcens is a large, pear-ſhaped, greeniſh- 
coloured animalcule, filled with opaque molecules, and 
covered with ſhort hairs ; generally moving in a ſtraight 
line. It is found in {alt water. | 

4. The viridis is much ſmaller than the former, and 
cannot lengthen or ſhorten itfelf as it does. Sometimes 
it appears contracted in the middle, as if it were to be 
divided in two. 5 

5. The burſata is found in ſalt water, and is ſimilar 
in many reſpects to the former. It is of a long oval 


ſhape, bulging in the middle, and filled with green 
molecules, every where ciliated except at the apex, 


which is truncated and ſhaped ſomewhat like a purſe; 
the hairs are ſometimes collected into little faſcicles. 

6. The poſthuma is globular, and covered as it were 
with a pellucid net; it is found in fetid ſalt water. 

7. The aurea is yellow, oval; has both ends equally 
obtuſe ; little hairs diſcovered with difficulty; and bas 
in general a vehement rotatory motion. 

8. The pertuſa is found in {alt water; and is gela- 
| tous. 
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Microſcope tinous and ſmall, without any molecules. The fore- obſerved for ſome time before we can aſcertain its cha- Mi:ruſcops 
— part is truncated, the hind-part brought nearly to a 


point, with a kind of oval hole on one fide. 
9. The frada is long, with ſinuated angles, white, 
elatinous, and pals ee changing its form conſi- 
erably. 
10. The dilatata appears like a gelatinous membrane, 
with a few grey molecules in the fore - part, and a great 
number in the hinder part. It is ſometimes dilated 
into a triangular form with ſinuated ſides; at other 
times the ſhape is more irregular and oblong. 
11. The ſcintillans was found in December among 
the leſſer lemnæ. It is of a green colour, oval, round, 
and opaque. It is . to be ciliated from its 
bright twinkling appearance, which probably ariſes 
from the motion it gives the water. 

12. The ve/uuliſera is oval, very pellucid, with a 
defined dark edge and inſide, containing ſome very 
bright bladders or veſicles. The middle frequently ap- 
pears blue, and the veſicles appear as if ſet in a ground 
of that colour. 5 

13. The 2/obulifera was found in a ditch where the 
lemna minor grew. The body is round, very pellu- 
cid, without molecules, but with three little pellucid 
globules, and every where ſet with ſhort hairs. 

14. The puſtulata is found in marſhy waters; and is 
white, gelatinous,and ſomewhat granulated ; the lower 
part truncated as if an oblique ſection were made in 
an egg near the bottom. It is covered with little 
erect ſhining hairs, and at the lower extremity a few 
bright puſtules may be diſcovered. | 


15. The turbinata is found in ſtinking ſalt water; 


and is round, pellucid, ſomewhat of the ſhape of an 
acorn, with a pellucid globule at the lower end. 
16. The acuta is found in ſalt water, and is ge- 
latinous, thick, capable of aſſuming different ſhapes; 
having the apex bright, and the reſt of the body filled 
with little ſpherules. Sometimes it draws itſelf u 
into an orbicular ſhape, at others one edge is ſinuated. 
17. The tata is oval, round, and has a black point 
at the edge. | | 

18. The candida is found in ſalt water; and is 
membranaceous, flat, very white, with no viſible in- 
teſtines except two oval bodies not eaſily perceived. 
The whole edge is ciliated. | 

19. The nodulata is oblong and oval, with a double 
row of little nodules. 
20. The gnata is common in ſalt water in the 
months of November and December. It is oblong and 
ſubdepreſſed, with a black margin filled with little 
molecules, but more particularly diſtinguiſhed by a 
curved line in the middle ſomewhat in the ſhape of 
the letter S ; one end of which is ſometimes bent into 
the form of a ſmall ſpiral. 

21. The trigona is found in marſhes, but not com- 
monly. It is a yellow triangular maſs filled with un- 
equal pellucid veficles, one of which is much larger 
than the reſt, and the edge ſurrounded with ſhort fluc- 
tuating hairs. | 

22. The fuida is ſome what of a kidney ſhape, but 
ventricoſe. 

23. The fuxa is reniform and ſinuated. 

24. The armilla is round and annular. 

25. The cornuta is of the ſhape of an inverted cone, 
©paque, and of a green colour. This requires to be 


racters. The body is compoſed of molecular veſicles; ——— 


the fore part is wide and truncated, with a little pro- 
minent horn or hook on both ſides ; the hind part be- 


ing conical, every where ciliated, and the hairs ex- 


2 minute; thoſe in the fore part are three 
times longer than the former, and move in a circular 
direction. The hinder part is pellucid, and ſometimes 
terminates in two or three obtuſe pellucid projections. 
At one time this animalcule will appear reniform and 
cihated on the fore part; but at another time the 
hairs are concealed. It diſſolves into molecular veſi- 
cles when the water evaporates. 

26. The heteroclita appears to the naked eye like a 
white point; in the microſcope as a cylindrical body, 
the fore part obtuſely round, the middle rather drawn 
in; the lower part round, but much ſmaller than the 
upper part. It appears wholly ciliated through a large 
magnifier. | 


XIII. Tricloda. 
An inviſible, pellucid, hairy worm. 


1. The grandinella is a very ſmall pellucid glebule, 
with the inteſtines ſcarce viſible, the top of the ſurface 
furniſhed with ſeveral ſmall briſtles not eaſily diſ- 


_ coverable, as the creature has a power of extending 


or drawing them back in an inſtant. It is found in 
pure water as well as in infuſions of vegetables. 

2. The cometa is a pellueid globule filled with bright 
inteſtines, the fore part furniſhed with hairs, the hind 
part with a pellucid globule. EI 

3. The granata reſembles the two former; and has 
e nucleus in the centre, with ſliort hairs on the 
edge. 


4. The trochus is ſomewhat of a pear-ſhape, and 


pellucid; each fide of the fore part being diſtinguiſhed 


by a little bunch of hairs. | 

5. The gyrinus is one of the ſmalleſt of this genus, 
and is found in ſalt water. It is ſmooth and free from 
hairs, except at the fore part, where there are a few. 

6. The % is ſmall, globular, and cryſtalline ; beſet 
every where with diverging rays longer than the dia- 
meter of the body ; the inſide full of molecules. The 
body contracts and dilates, but the creature remains 
confined to the ſame ſpot. It was found with other a- 
nimalcules in water which had been kept three weeks. 

7. The {claris is orbicular, bright, and filled with 
globular inteſtines, frequently having in it a moveable 
ſubſtance of the ſhape of the letter S. It has hairs 
ſeldom exceeding 17 in number, ſet round the circum- 


ference, each of them nearly equal in length to the 
diameter of the animalcule. 


8. The bomba is of a yellow colour, and full of clay- 


like molecules. It moves with ſuch velocity as to 
elude the fight, and appears of various ſhapes, ſome- 
times ſpherical, ſometimes kidney - ſhaped, &c. 


9. The orbis is compoſed of veſicular molecules 45 
is of a ſpherical figure, ſmooth pellucid, and a little 
notched in the fore part. The notched part is ſilled 


with long hairs, but there are none on the reſt of the 
body 

10. The urnul is membranaceous, pellucid, ſome- 
what in the form of a water pitcher, with the fore 
part hairy. It moves but ſlowly. 


11, The dieta is of a clay- colour, and filled with, 


molecules; 
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hairy at the edges, 

12. The horrida is ſomewhat of a conical ſhape, the 
fore part rather hroad and truncated, the lower part 
obtuſe, and the whole covered with N bay 

13. The urinarium is egg-ſhaped, with a ſhort hairy 
beak. 6 ks | | 

14. The ſemiluna is ſmooth, pellucid, and ſhaped 
like a creſcent. Ay | 4853s 

15. The ?rigona is of a triangular ſhape, a little 
convex on both ſides, the fore part acute and ciliated, 
the hind part broader, and having the extremity as it 
were gnawed off, | | 

16. The tinea is round, not very pellucid, narrow 
in the fore part, and reſembling an mverted club. 
17. The nigra was found in falt water, and has an 
opaque body; but when at reſt one fide appears pellu- 

cid. When in violent motion, it ſeems entirely black. 
18. Thepubes is found in water where duckweed 
grows, chiefly in the month of December, It has a 


bunch above the hind part marked with black ſpots, 


depreſſed towards the top, a little folded, and ſome- 
what convex on the under part. The apex is furniſh- 
ed with hairs, but they are ſeldom viſible till the crea- 
ture is in the agonies of death, when it extends and 
moves them vehemently, and attempting as it were to 
draw in the very laſt drop of water. A ann 
109. The accu is membranaceous, the fore part ra. 
ther conical, with three ſmall hairy papillæ projecting 
from the bale. | | 
20. The finuata is found in river water. It is 
oblong and depretled, with one margin hollow and 
hairy, and the lower end obtuſe. It is of a yellow 
colour, and the hollow edge ciliated, ee 
21. The preceps is pellucid, the fore part formed 
into a kind of neck; one edge riſing into a protube- 
1ance like a hump-back, the other edge convex. 
22. The proteus is that which Mr Baker diſtin- 
uiſhes by the ſame name, and of which an account 
is given under the article AxIMAaLCULE. It is 
tound in the flimy water adhering to the ſides of 
veſſels in which vegetables have been infuſed, or ani- 


malſubſtances preſerved. That deſcribed by Mr Adams 


was diſcovered in the flime produced from the water 
where ſmall fiſhes, water-ſnails, &c. had been kept. 
The body reſembled that of a ſnail, the ſhape being 
ſomewhat elliptical, but pointed at one end, while from 
the other proceeded a long, ſlender, and finely pro- 
portioned neck, of a ſize ſuitable to the reſt of the 
animal. | 

2᷑3. The ves ſatilis lives in the ſea, and has ſome re- 
ſemblance to the proteus; but the neck is ſhorter, the 
apex leſs ſpherical, and the hinder part of the trunk 
acute. FOOTY 

24. The gibba is pellucid ; the upper part ſwelled 
out, with numerous molecules, and three larger globules 
on the inſide. The ends rather mchned downwards; 
and when the water begins to fail, a few minute hairs 
may be diſcovered about the head and at the abdomen; 
the body then becomes ſtriated longitudinally, 

25. 'The foeta ſomewhat reſembles a rolling-pin in 
ſhape; has both ends obtuſe, and ene ſhorter than the 
other. It can draw in the ends, and ſwell out the 
des, ſo as to appear almoſt ſpherical, 
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Microſeope molecules; the upper part cylindrical and truncated 
—— the lower part ſpherical, the upper part of the mouth 
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26. The patens is found in falt water; and is of a Microtars 
long cylindrical ſhape, filled with molecules, the fore. WW 
part bright and clear, with a long opening near the 


top which tapers to a point, and is beſet with hairs. 
27. The patula is ventricoſe, rather 'inclining to an 
oval figure, with a ſmall tube at the fore part, the up- 
per part of which is harr. iP 
28. The foveata is oblong and rather broad, with 

three little horns on the fore part. EL Tet 
29. The friata is found in the month of Decem- 
ber in river- water. It is a beautiful animalcule, of a 
fox colour, It is of an oblong ſhape, the lower end 
ſomewhat larger than the other. It has a ſet of ſtreaks 
running from one end to the other, and at the abdo- 


men a double row of little eggs lying in a tranſverſe 
direction. 1 9 EPs 9 
30. The avulba is found in the infuſion. of hay and 


other vegetables. It is fix times longer than broad, 
round, flexuous, of an equal fize, the greater part filled 
with obſcure molecules; the fore part rather empty, 
with an alimentary canal and lucid globules near the 
middle. The margin of the forepart is covered with 
ſhort hairs, 6 CLADE Gets 5 
31. The aurantia is of a gold colour, pellucid, and 
filled with veſicles. Les N 
32. The ignita is of a fine purple colour, with ſome- 
thing of a reddiſh caſt, pellucid, ſplendid, with a num- 
ber of globules of different ſizes ; the fore part ſmall, 
the hinder part obtuſe, with a very large opening which 
ſeems to run through the body, ==» ” 
33. The priſina is very ſmall, and fo tranfparent that 
it cannot eaſily be delineated. It is of a ſingular 
ſhape ; the under part being convex, the upper com- 


preſſed into a kind of keel, and the fore part ſmall. 


34. The forceps is found about the winter ſolſtice 
in water covered with lemna. It is of a yellow colour, 


large, ſomewhat tranſparent, and filled with mole- 


cules, with a large opaque globule in the lower part. 


The fore part is divided into long lobes, one of which 


is falciform and acute, the other dilated and ob- 
liquely truncated. It can open, ſhut, or croſs, thoſe 
lobes at pleaſure; and by the motion of them it ap- 
pears to ſuck in the water. | | 
35. The forfex is found in river water. It has the 
fore part formed into a kind of forceps, one of which 
is twice as long as the other, hooked and ciliated. _ 

36. The index is found in ſalt water, and has the 
under part of the front of the margin hairy ; the apex 
is formed by the fore part projecting like a finger on 
a direction poſt. 


37. The zrichoda is of a yellow colour, formed of 
two pellucid membranes ſtriated longitudinally; the 


lower end obliquely truncated, and the two extremities 
bent in oppolite directions. 5 


38. The zavicula has three corners; the fore part 


truncated and ciliated, the hind part acute and bent a 
little upwards. It has a cryſtalline appearance and a 
kind of longitudinal keel runs down the middle. 


39. The ſucciſa is of a flattened oval ſhape, the edge 


hairy, and hollowed out in ſuch a manner as to form 
two unequal legs. 

40. The ſulcata is ovated and ventricoſe, the apex 
acute, with a furrow at the abdomen, and both ſides of 
it ciated, | | 5 

41. The aras is found in pure water; and is oy 

| Ve 
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—— molecules. It has a bright neck, under the top of is cylindrical, pellucid, muſcular, and capable of being 
which are a few unequal: hairs. It moves but lane. folded up. It appears double; the interior part full 
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42. The barbata is round, ſomewhat linear, with 


both ends obtuſe; the fore part narrower, forming as 


it were a kind of neck, under which is a row of fluc- 
tuating hairs. The trunk is full of grey molecules. 
43. The farcimen is long, round, pellucid, and co- 


vered with very minute hairs, and has a great number 


of mucous veſicles about the body. 
44. Thecrinita is long, round, every where ciliated 


on the upper part, and the under part likewiſe hairy 


as far as the middle. 5 | 
45. The angulus is long, more convex. than moſt of 


the genus, divided by a kind of articulation in the 
middle into two parts equal in breadth, but of differ- 


ent lengths; the apex has ſhort waving hair. 
46. The linter is found in an infuſion of old graſs. 
It is egg-ſhaped, oblong, with both extremities raiſed 
ſo that the bottom becomes convex, and the upper part 
depreſſed like a boat: it is of different ſhapes at diffe- 


rent ages, and ſometimes has a rotatory motion. 


47. The paxillus is found in ſalt water; and is long, 
full of grey molecules ; the tore part truncated and 
hairy, and rather ſmaller than the other. 


48. The vermicularis is found in river water; and is 


pellucid in the fore part, with the hind part full of 
molecules. 


49. The melitza is found in ſalt water, but very rare- 


Iy. It is oblong, ciliated, with a globular apex, a di- 


latable neck, and a kind of periitaltic motion per- 
ceivable within it. | 

50. The fimbriata is ſubovated, the apex hairy, the 
hinder part obliquely truncated and ſerrated. 

51. The camelus is found but rarely in vegetable in- 
ſuſions, and moves in a languid manner. The fore 


part is ventricoſe ; the back divided by an inciſion in 


the middle into two tubercles; the lower part of the 
belly ſinuated. _ . _ 5 | 

52. The augur is oblong, depreſſed, pellucid, and 
filled with molecules: the vertex is truncated, the fore- 
part forming a ſmall beak with three feet underneath ; 
beyond which, toward the hinder part, it is furniſhed 
with briſtles. | wg 

53. The pupa is roundiſh, pellucid, and conſiſts of 
three parts. 'The head is broad, and appears to be 
hooded, the top being furniſhed with very ſmall hairs; 
on the lower part of the head is a tranſparent velicle, 
and over the breaſt from the baſe of the head hangs a 
production reſembling the ſheath ot the feet in the pupa 


of the gnat. 
54. The lunaris is round and cryſtalline ; the hinder 
part ſmaller than the other. The edge 


of the back 
and the part near the tail are bright and clear. It 
bends itſelf into the form of an arch. 

55. The bilunis is arched and flattened with an hairy 


apex, and two little briſtles proceeding from the tail. 


56. The rattus is N with a kind of keel; the 
fore part hairy, and a very long briſtle proceeding from 
the hinder part. | 

57. The tigris reſembles the former, but differs in 
the form of the tail, which conſiſts of two briitles, and 
likewiſe in having a kind of inciſion in the body a 
little below the apex. 


of molecules, with an orbicular muſcular appendage, 


which it can open and ſhut, and which forms the 
mouth. 'The external part is membranaceous, pellu- 
cid, dilated, and marked with tranſverſe ſtreaks; and 
it can protrude or draw in the orbicular membrane at 
pleaſure, Some have four articulations in the tail, 
others five ; and it has two pairs of briſtles, one placed 
at the ſecond joint, the other at the laſt. 

59. The c/avus has a confiderable reſemblance to a 


common nail; the fore part is round and hairy, the 


hinder part terminating in a ſharp tail. 
60. The cornula is membranaceous, elliptical, full 


of molecules; the fore part lunated, the other round, 


and terminating in a tail as long as the body. 

61. The gallina is found in river water. It is of 
a grey colour, flat, with ſeven large molecules and glo- 
bules within it; the front obtuſe, ſet with hairs ; the 
woot part terminating in a tail formed of very fine 

airs. 


62. The muſculus is found in the infuſions of hay 


which have been kept for ſome months. It is ſmooth, 


egg-ſhaped, with a double margin drawn underneath. 


it : the fore part narrow, and furniſhed with ſhort hairs 
which continually play about; having a ſmall tail un- 
derneath. It moves ſlowly, and is furniſhed with 
molecular inteſtines. | 

63. The delphis is found in river water. It is ſmooth, 
pellucid, having the forepart dilated into a ſemicircle, 


gradually decreaſing in breadth towards the tail. The 


tront is hairy, the hairs ſtanding as rays from the 


ſemicircular edge: one of the edges is ſometimes con- 


tracted. 


64. The delphinus is found in hay that has been 


infuſed for ſome months. It is pellucid, ſmooth, and 
egg-ſhaped ; the hinder part terminating in a tail about 
half the length of the body, dilated at the upper end, 


truncated, and always bent upwards. It moves ſome-. 


times on its belly and ſometimes on its fide, 
65. The clava, or club trichoda, has the fore part 


thick, but the hinder part narrow; both extremities 
obtuſe, pellucid, and replete with molecules; the hind 


part bent down towards the middle. 


66. The cuniculus 1s oblong, the fore part hairy, the | 
hinder part rather acute, and filled with molecules and 


black velicles. | 
67. The feis is large and curved, the fore part ſmall, 
the hinder part gradually diminiſhing into a tail, the 
under part beſet with hairs longitudmally. | 
68. The p#/cis is oblong, the fore part hairy, the 
hind part terminating in a very ilender tail. It is 


ſmooth pellucid, much longer than broad, and filled 


with yellow molecules; the fore part obtuſe, the hin- 
der part extremely lender and tranſparent, the upper 
fide convex. 

69. The /arvs is long, round, beſet with hairs, and 
has the tail divided into two points. 

70. The ſangicauda is cylindrical ; the fore part trun- 
cated, and beſet with hairs; the tail long, furniſhed 
with two briſtles, and having two joints. 

71. The fxa has the circumference ſet with hairs, 
and a little ſolitary pedicle projecting from the body. 

72. The inquilinus is ſheathed within a cylindrical 

tranſparent 
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Xkficroſcope tranſparent bag, having a little pedicle bent back with- and convex ; the Rtern round, with ſeveral hairs pro- Microf.oqe 


nn the bag. 


73. The ingenita is ſheathed in a depreſſed bag, 
broadeſt at the baſe. The animalcule itſelf is funnel- 
ſhaped, with one or more hairs proceeding from each 
ſide of the mouth of the funnel. It can extend or 
contract itſelf within the bag, fixing its tail to the 
baſe, without touching the tides. 
water. | 3 

74. The innata is ſheathed in a cylindrical bag, with 
a pedicle paſſing through and projecting beyond it. 

75. The transfuga is broad, the fore part hairy, the 
hinder part full of briſtles ; one fide ſinuated, and the 
other pointed. | | 

76. The ciliata is ventricoſe, the hinder part covered 
with hair, | | | 

77. The bulla is membranaceous, the ſides bent in- 
wards; the fore and hind parts both covered with 
hairs. | 

78. The pellionella is ſomewhat thick in the middle, 
and pellucid, with a few molecules here and there; the 
ſides obtuſe, the fore part ciliated with very fine hairs, 
the hinder part ſet with briſtles. T5 

79. The cy/lidium has the hinder extremity filled 
with globules of various fizes. It vacillates upon the 
edge, commonly advancing on its flat ſide, and conti- 

nually drawing in water. It then gapes, and opens 
into a very acute angle, almoſt to the middle of the 
body; but this is done ſo inſtantaneouſly, that it can 
| ſcarce be perceived. | 

80. The curſor is oval, the fore part hairy, and the 
hinder part alſo furniſhed with ſome ſtraight and cur- 
ved hairs in two faſcicles. Its body is flat, and filled 
with molecules ; and in the fore part is an oblong 
empty ſpace, into which we may ſometimes ſee the 
water ſucked in. , 

81. The pulex is egg-ſhaped, with an inciſion in the 
fore part ; the front and baſe hairy. | N 
82. The lynceus is nearly ſquare, with a crooked 
| beak and hairy mouth. It is membranaceous, and 


appears compreſſed, ſtretched out into a beak above, 


under which there is a little bundle of hairs; the lower 
edge bends in and out, and is ſurrounded with a few 
briſtles. The inteſtines are beautiful, and a ſmall bent 
tube goes from the mouth to them in the middle of the 
body. There is likewiſe another tube between the 
fore and hind edge, filled with blue liquor. The in- 
teſtines and other tube are frequently in motion. 
83. The ery/ais orbicular, the fore part notched ; 
one ſide furniſhed with hairs, the hinder part with 
briſtles. | | | 
84. The rata is found in water where duckweed 

has been kept. It is depreſſed, capable of changing 
its ſhape, yellow, with long ciliated hairs; it has four feet 
tapering to a point, one of them longer than the reſt, 
Both feet and hairs are within the margin. The ſhape 
of the body is generally triangular ; the apex formed 
into an obtuſe beak, which the creature ſometimes 
draws in ſo that it appears quite round. 

85. The /agena is round, ventricoſe, with a long 
neck, and the lower end ſet with briſtles. | 

86. The charon was found in ſalt water. It is oval, 
and reſembles a boat as well in its motion as ſhape : 
the upper part is hollowed, the under part furrowed 
| 4 7, 


t is found in ſalt 


are ſuppoſed to be eggs. 


way, e NM e | 
87. The cimex is about the ſize of the lyncus, has 


an oval body, with a convex back, flat belly, and inci- 
ſion in the margin of the fore part, the edges of 
which inciſion appear to move. When this animalcule 
meets with any obſtacles in ſwimming, it makes uſe 
= four briſtles, which appear on the under ſide as 

88. The cicada differs but little from the cimex; 


It is oval, with an obſcure margin, the fore part co- 


vered with hairs on 
parts beardleſs, 


| XIV. Kerona _ 
An inviſible worm with horns. 


t. The raſtellum is found in river water. It has 
three rows of horns on the back, which occupy almoſt 
the whole of it. 5 

2. The hncaſter is ſquare, and its diſc furniſhed with 
ſhining horns. 4. I oak 

3. The h;/trio appears anoblong membrane, pellucid, 
with four or five black pomts in the fore part, which 
are continually rr their ſituation, thick ſet with 
ſmall globules in the middle, among which four larger 
ones are ſometimes perceived, which by Mr Adams 
In the middle of the hind 
part are ſome longitudinal ſtrokes reſembling briſtles, 
which, however, do not ſeem to project beyond the 
body. | F | | 
4. The cypris is found in water covered with lemna. 
It is ſomewhat of a pear ſhape, compreſſed, with a 
broad and blunt fore part ; the front furniſhed with 
hairs or little vibrating points inſerted under the edge, 
ſhorter in the hind part, partly extended ſtraight, and 


the under fide, and the hinder 


partly bent down, 1 a retrograde motion. 


F. The hauſtrum is orbicular, with the horns in the 
middle, the fore part membranaceous and ciliated, 
with ſeveral briſtles at the hinder part. ERS 

6. The hauſtallum differs from the preceding only in 
having the hinder part without any briſtles. 

7. The patella has an univalved ſhell, is orbicular, 
cryſtalline; the fore part ſomewhat notched ; the fleſhy 
body in the middle of the ſhell ; with horns or hairs of 
different lengths jutting out beyond the ſhell, and act- 
ing inſtead of feet and oars, ſome of which are bent ; 
and the ſuperior ones conſtitute a double tranſverſe 
row, | | 
8. The vannuf is oval and rather flat, with one edge 
bent, the oppoſite one ciliated, the front furnifhed with 
horns, and the hind part with briſtles. e 

9. The pullaſter agrees in many reſpects with the 
trichoda pulex ; the upper part is pellucid, without any 
black molecules; the front truncated, the whole ſur- 
face of the head covered with hair, and the fore part 
ſinuous. | | 

10. The mytillas is a large animalcule ; the fore and 
hind parts rounded, very pellucid and white, dark in 
the middle, with black inteſtines intermixed with a 
few pellucid veſicles ; both extremities appearing as if 
compoſed of two thin plates. It has two ſmall horns, 
with which it agitates the water ſo as to form a little 
whirlpool. W . . 

11. The leur is egg- haped, compreſſed, 3 

: ; ; . an 1 
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Microſcope and crowned with ſhort waving hairs ; the baſe termi- 
—— nated with briſtles. | 


12. The /iluris is an oval, ſmooth, animalcule, ſome- 
what crooked and opaque, with a faſcicle of vibrating 
hair on the fore part: it has a ſharp tail furniſhed 


with unequal rows of moveable hairs, the back being 


alſo ciliated : the hairs produce a rotatory motion. 


The figure varies from oval to wang, and the fila- 


ments of the conferva are often entangled in the tail. 
13. The calvitium is found in the infuſion of vege- 
tables. The body is broad and flat, both fides, ob- 


tuſe, filled with black molecules, and there is a black 
| ſpot near the hinder part, where there are likewiſe a 
few ſhort briſtles, | | 


14. The puſtulata is found in ſalt water. It is 
oval, convex ; one edge of the hinder part ſinuated, 
both ends ſet with hairs, and ſome horns on the fore- 
VVV. Himantopus: 

A pellucid, inviſible, and cirrated worm. 
I. The acarus is lively, conical, ventricoſe, full of 


black molecules, with a bright and tranſparent fore 
part. The lower part of the apex has rows of long. 


hairs on the under part ſet like rays. Four locks of 
long crooked hair or feet proceed trom the belly, and 
it is continually moving theſe and other hairs in va- 
rious directions. . | 
2. The ludio is a lively diverting animalcule, ſmooth, 


pellucid, full of ſmall points, the fore part clubbed and 


a little bent, the hinder part narrow; the baſe oblique- 
ly truncated, and terminating in a tail ſtretched out 
tranſverſely. The top of the head and middle of the 


back are furniſhed with long and vibrating hairs ; three 


moveable and flexible curls hang down from the fide 
of the head at a diſtance from each other. When the 
creature is at reſt, its tail is curled ; but when in mo- 
tion, it is drawn tight and extended upwards. 

3. The ſannio is found, though ſeldom, in water 


where the lemna grows. The cilia are longer than the 


hairs, and are continually vibrating ; it has two move- 
able curls hanging on the ſide of the head. 

4. The volutator is ſhaped like a creſcent, and has 
ſome cryſtalline points ; the convex part has a row of 
hairs longeſt towards the tail, and underneath are four 


feet. It is very lively, and often turns round with a 
| twiſt circular motion. 
$5. The larva is long and cirrated in the middle; 


the body is depreſſed and long; the hinder part acute, 


and generally curved, pellucid, and filled with granu- 
lar molecules. LIP, 


6. The charon is found in ſea-water, but rarely. It 
is oval, pellucid, and membranous, with longitudinal 


furrows, and ſeveral bent diverging rows of hair below 


the middle, but none on the hinder part. 
7. The corona is a membranous lamina, very thin, pel- 


lucid, cryſtalline, and ſemilunar: the edge of the baſe 


thick ſet with molecular inteſtines ; the tore part tur- 
niſhed with a kind of mane; towards the hind part are 
three equal curved hairs or ſpines. 


XVI. Porticella 5 8 
A naked worm with rotatory cilia, capable of 
contracting and extending itlelt. 


1. The viridis is viſible to the naked eye, appearing 
Vor. XI. : | 
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like a ſmall green point ; but the microſcope diſcovers Microfcope 
it to be nearly cylindrical, a little thicker at the fore 
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part than the other, and obtuſe at both ends, It ap- 
pears to be totally deſtitute of limbs, notwithſtanding 
which it keeps the water in continual motion; ſo 
that it probably has ſome inviſible rotatory inſtru- 
ment. It moves ſometimes circularly, ſometimes ia a 
ſtraight line. HERE 

2. The ſphero da appears alſo like a point; but thro” 
the microicope is a globular mals of a dark green co- 
lour. It occaſions a vehement motion in the water, 
probably by means of ſome ſhort hairs with which it is 
furniſhed, | 

3. The cincta is of an irregular ſhape, ſometimes aſ- 
ſuming an oval figure, and appearing as if girt round 
with a tranſverſe keel. It is inviſible to the naked eye, 
ciliated on every ſide; the hairs all moveable, and 
longer on one ſide than the other. 

4. The /unifera is found in ſalt water; has the 
fore-part obtuſe, the baſe broad, and hollowed 
away like a creſcent, with a ſhort protuberance in 
. N of the concave part: the fore part is cili- 
ated. | 5 | 

5. The bur/ata is found in ſalt water, and is ventri- 
coie crammed, with molecules; the fore- part trunca- 
ted, and both ſides of it pellucid : there is a prominent 
papilla in the middle, which when the animalcule is at 
reſt appears notched, the edge of the aperture being ci- 
hated ; the hairs are capable of moving in various di- 
rections. | 5 35 

6. The varia is cylindrical, truncated, opaque, and 
blackiſh coloured, the fore part ciliated, 

7. The ſputarium is found in October, with the 
leſſer lemna, and is one of the moſt ſingular of the mi- 
croſcopic animalcules. When viewed fidewiſe, it is 
ſometimes nearly cylindrical, only tapering a little to- 
wards the hinder part, and having a broad pellucid 
edge. Viewed from the top, it has ſometimes a broad 
face or diſc, furniſhed with radiating hairs, the under 
part contracted into a globular ſhape, of a dark green 
colour, and filled with ſmall grains. 

8. The po/ymorpha is viſible to the naked eye, and 
appears like a green point moving with great agility ; 
but when viewed through a microſcope, it aſſumes ſuch 
a variety of forms, that it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
them. The body is granulous; and a ſeries of pellu- 
cid points is ſometimes to be obſerved. | 

9. The multiformis is found in ſalt water, and very 
much reſembles the former. e 
10. The nigra is found in Auguſt in meadows cover- 
ed with water. It may be ſeen with the naked eye, 
appearing like a black point ſwimming on the ſurſace. 
Through the microſcope it appears as a ſmall conical 
body, obtuſe and ventricoſe at one end, and acute at 


the other. When the extremities are extended, two 


ſmall white hooks become viſible, by the aſſiſtance of 
which it moves in the water, and it probably has a ro- 
tatory organ: it moves continually in a vacillating 
manner on the top of the water. | 
11. The cucullus is likewiſe viſible to the naked eye: 


it is of a dirty red colour, of a ſhape ſomewhat coni- 


cal, and reſembling a grenadier's cap. 

12. The utriculata is green and ventricoſe; the belly 
capable of being lengthened or ſhortened; the fore 
part truncated, much in the ſhape of a common water 

5 B bottle; 
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ry ſhort, and filled with green molecules. 5 
13. The ocreala is met with in rivers, though very 
ſeldom, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembles the lower part 
of a boct. 
and ciliated, the heel pointed, and the foot round. 

14. The valga is as broad as long, and the apex 
truncated and ciliated; both angles of the baſe pro- 
jecting outwards, one ſomewhat like a wart, the other 
like a finger: It is found in marſhy waters. 

I 5. The papillaris is likewiſe found in marſhes where 
the conferva nitida grows. It is ventricoſe ; the fore 
part truncated, yith a papillary tail, and a beautiful pa- 
pillary excreſcence on the fide. | | | — 

16. The ſacculus is thick, of an equal diameter every 
where, and full of molecules. 'The edge of the mouth is 


bent back; the hinder part is obtuſe, ſometimes notch- 


ed and contracted, with cilia to be ſeen on both ſides 
of the mouth. | 5 
17. The cirrata is found in ditch-· water. It is ven- 

tricoſe, the aperture ſinuated, and two tufts of hair on 
each ſide of the belly. | „ 

18. The naſuta is inviſible to the naked eye, but the 
microſcope diſcovers it to be furniſhed with a rotatory 

organ encompaſling the middle. It is pellucid, cylin- 

| drical of an unequal ſize; the fore part truncated and 
ciliated, with a triangular prominence in the middle of 
the aperture; the hinder part is obtuſe, with a point 
on each fide of the middle of the body. When the 
water is nearly exhaled, two rotatory organs are ob- 
ſervable; one on the fore part, and the other encom- 
paſſing the middle of the body; the hairs of the latter 
being in violent motion. 
hair are likewiſe to be obſerved ; and the quick and va- 
rious motions of this apparatus are very ſurpriling. 

19. The ſtellina is of an orbicular ſhape, with a mole- 
cular diſc and ciliated margin. 6 ' 

20. The giſcina is likewile orbicular, the edge cilia- 
ted, with a kind of handle on the under fide. 

21. The /cyphina is bowl-ſhaped, cryſtalline, with an 
opaque ſpherule in the middle. LT "abs 

22. 'The albina is cylindrical in the fore part, the hin- 
der part tapering, and almoſt ending in a point. | 

23. The fritillina is empty and cylindrical, with a 
truncated apex. | | | 
224. The zruncatclla is of the larger kind of animal- 


cules with a cryſtalline body, full of black molecules, 


the ſkin perfectly ſmooth and colourleſs, the hinder ex- 
tremity rounded, and the anterior part truncated ; at 
this extremity there is a large opening that ſerves for a 
mouth, which is thickly ciliated. _ 

25. The //macina is cylindrical, truncated, and has 
two pair of cilia. 


26. The fraxinina is moſtly cylindrical, the hinder 


part rather tapering, and full of opaque molecules; 
tranſparent towards the upper end. Within the edge 
at the top are two ſmall tubercles, from each ſide of 
which proceeds a pair of ſmall hairs. | 

27. The crategaria is found in the month of April, 
both in the mud and on the tail of the monoculus qua- 
dricornis. They are generally heaped together in a 
ſpherical form, and united to one common ſtalk. 'They 
are likewiſe often to be found without a pedicle. the 
body rather contracted, the aperture circular, and ſur- 
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Alicroſcope bottle; the neck is ſometimes very long, ſometimes ve- 


The apex of the upper part is truncated 


Other faſcicles of moving 


MIC 


rounded with a marked margin. It has two ſmall Microſcope 
arms; and with a powerful magnifier a violent ro. — 


tatory motion may be obſerved. Sometimes an indi- 
vidual will ſeparate from the community, and move in 
a kind of ſpiral line for a little time, and then go back 
to the reſt. 1 es | | 

28. . The hamata is not ciliated, nor has it any hairs 
upon it; the body is granulated, the fore part broad 
and truncated, the bike part obtuſe, and capable of 
being contracted or extended. 5 | 
29. The crateriformi is a lively animalcule, pellucid, 
round, longer than it is broad, approaching ſomewhat 
to a ſquare figure, with convex ſides: the head is ſi- 
tuated at 3 end, the ſkin ſmooth, and ſome tra- 
ces of inteſtines may be diſcovered with difficulty. 
There is a conſiderable opening ſurrounded by hair at 
the larger end, and the filaments compoſing it are in 
continued motion. Two of them are ſometimes ſeen 
joined together, and full of ſmall ſphericles. In this 
{tate they draw each other alternately different, ways; 
the ſurface is ſmooth; and the hairs inviſible. 

30. The canaliculata appears to the naked eye as a 
number of white points adhering to the ſides of the 


glaſs. When magnified, the fore part is narrower than 
the hind one; in the fide is a kind of inciſion, and the 


hinder part is notched towards the middle. It excites 
a continual whirling motion in the water by means of 
a rotatory organ with which it is furniſhed. ; 

31. The ver/atilis is a pellucid, gelatinous animal- 
cule, of a greeniſh colour, and furnihed with ſmall ra- 
du about the circumference ; ſo that it appears like a 
very ſmall water hedge. hg. T7 | 
32. The ampula is contained in a tranſparent bottle- 
ſhaped bag; the head divided into two lobes. It ſome- 
times lies at the bottom of the bag, and ſometimes 
nearly fills the whole of it. | 

33. The fo/liculata is gelatinous and cylindrical; and 
when moſt extended, the baſe appears attenuated, and 
the apex truncated. | | 

4. The larva is of a clay colour, the aperture ci- 

liated, with a globular projection at times appearing to 
proceed from it. | 


35. The ſacculata has the ſhape of an inverted cone, 
with an aperture in the figure of a creſcent ; the lower 
part of the trunk notched, forming as it were two 
teeth; the tail biphyllous. Each of theſe is ſurround- 
ed with a looſe bright ſkin, the head being divided from 
the trunk by a deep inciſion. | 

36. The aurita is cylindrical and ventricoſe, the a- 
perture deſtitute of hairs ; both fides of it are furniſh- 
ed with rotatory cicila, and the tail is biphyllous. 

37. The tremula has ſomething of a conical ſhape ; 
the mouth being divided into parts which are ſet with 
ſmall ſpines; and a point projects from the tail. 

38. The ſerita is muſcular, pellucid, folding variouſ- 
ly , the fore part truncated : round the margin are 
rows of hairs ; but it has alſo ſtiffer hairs or ſpines . 
continually vibrating, with which it draws in all ani- 
mate and inanimate ſubſtances which it is able to ma- 
nage. 3 | 
39. The lacinulata is ſhaped like an inverted cone, 
the aperture lobated, the tail ſmall and furniſhed with 
two briſtles. When ſwimming, the rotatory organ may 
be diſcovered. It moves ſwiftly in an oblique direction. 

4 40. The 
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Microſcope 40. The conſtricta is of two kinds; viz. of a pale menis oblong, oval, and tranſparent; the tail ſharp, Microſcope 


yellow and of a white colour. They move by fixing twice as long as the abdomen, ſometimes „„ 
their tail to the place where they are, and then extend- annulated, or altogether ſmooth. 


ing their body as much as poſſible; fixing the fore part 
to the place to which they intend to move, then draw- 
ing the hinder part to it, and ſo on. Sometimes they 
turn round about upon one of the points of their tail; 
at other times they ſpring forwards with a jerk. When 
at reſt they open their mouths very wide. { 
41. The togata has a convex body, filled with mole- 
cules, and of a dark colour; the hinder part ſomewhat 
broader than the forepart ; the latter ciliated, and the 
tail formed of two very thin pellucid ſpines, which are 
ſomewhat curved, and much longer than the body. 

42. The rotateria is the avheel animal deſcribed by Mr 
Baker; and of which an account is given under the ar- 
ticle ANIMALCULE. | | | 

43. The furcata is commonly found in water, and 
has a cylindric body with a rotatory organ, conſiſting 
of a row of hairs at the apex : the tail is divided into 
two parts, turning a little inwards. When at reſt it 
joins the ſegments of the tail, but opens them when 
in motion. 

44. The catulus is commonly found in marſhy Wa- 
ters. It is a little thick muſcular animalcule, folding 
itſelf up: equally broad throughout, the body disfi- 
gured by longitudinal folds, winding in various direc- 
tions. The anterior part is connected to the body by 
a little neck; and it occaſionally ſhows a ſmall rotatory 
organ, Its motion is rotatory, but. in various direc- 
tions. 3 3 

45. The canicala is cylindrical, the aperture plain, 
with a ſhort articulated tail divided into two parts. 

46, The /i has a large body, the apex of an equal 
thickneſs, obtuſe; with rotatory filaments : the tail is 
acute, with two pellucid ſpines in length about one- 
third part of the body, alternately ſeparating from and 
approaching one another. | 

47. The ftentorea. See the article Pol vrx. 

48. The ſecialis, when conſiderably magnified, ap- 
pears like a circle ſurrounded with crowns or ciliated 
heads, tied by ſmall thin tails to a common centre, 
from whence they advance towards the circumference, 
where they turn very briſkly, occaſioning a kind of 
whirlpool, which brings in its food. When one of them 
has been in motion for a time, it tops and another be- 
ins ; ſometimes two or three may be perceived in mo- 
tion at once: they are frequently to be met with ſepa- 
rate, with the tail ſticking in the mud. The body 
contracts and dilates very much, ſo as ſometimes to 
have the appearance of a cudgel, at others to aſſume 
almoſt a globular form. | 

49. The floſculgſa appears to the naked eye like a 
yellow globule adhering to the ceratophyllon like a 
little lower or a heap of yellow eggs. When magni- 
_ fied, they are ſeen to conſiſt of a congeries of animal- 
cula conſtituting a ſphere from a mouldy centre. They 
contract and extend their bodies either alone or in ſo- 
ciety, and excite a vortex in the water by means of a 
diſc. When they quit the ſociety and act ſingly they 
may be obſerved to conſiſt of a head, abdomen, and 
tail ; the head being frequently drawn back into the 
abdomen ſo far that it cannot be ſeen, only exhibiting 
a broad kidney-ſhaped diſc ſtanding out, The abdo- 


Fo. The citrina is found in ſtagnant water; the head 
full of molecules, round every where of an equal ſize, 
and very tranſparent. Both ſides of the orifice are 
ciiiated, and each has a rotatory motion appearing 
ſometimes without and ſometimes within the edge of 
the mouth. | | 

51. The piriformis is ſomewhat oval, with a very 
ſmall retractile foot, which it can draw within itſelf. 

52. The fuberoſa has a broad upper part, the under 
part ſmall, with two projections at the anterior end, 
turniſhed with a number of fibrillæ, which produce a 
current of water by their vibration, and thus collect 
food for the animal, 

53. The ringens is pear-ſhaped, pellucid, the middle 
of the aperture convex, both ſides ciliated, the pedicle 
four times ſhorter than the body. It can contract the 
orifice to an obtuſe point. | 

54. The zxclinans has a pendulous, pellucid, little 
head; the anterior part truncated, and occaſionally 
contracting itſelf twice as ſhort as the pedicle, It is 
ſhaped like a tobacco-pipe. | 

55. The vaginata is ere, of the ſhape of a trun- 
cated egg; the pedicle is contained in a ſheath. 


56. The g/obularia is frequent among the cyclopa 


quadricorni. It has a ſmall ſpherical head, the ayer- 
ture of the mouth ciliated, the pedicle four times 


larger than the body, which it contracts into a ſpiral 


form. | 


57. The lunaris has a ſmall goblet-ſhaped head, the 


margin of the orifice protuberant, ciliated on both ſides, 


with undulating hairs, and the pedicle eight or ten 
times the length of the body. The pedicle extends 
itſelf as often as the mouth is opened, but is twiſted 
up ſpirally when it is ſhut; and this is frequently re- 
peated m a ſhort ſpace. 

58. The convallaria is the ſame with the belllani- 
mal mentioned by Mr Baker. See the article Ax1- 
MALCULE. 

59. The zutans has a ſimple pedicle ; twiſls itſelf 


ſpirally ; is extremely ſlender, with a kind of cap on 


its head; the margin white and round, and ſzemingly 
encompaſled with a lucid ring; the head diminithing 
towards the baſe. | 
60. The nebulifera is narrow at the baſe ; open and 
truncated at the top ; the margin ſzemingly ſurround- 
ed with a ring: but, when the aperture is ſhut, the 


animalcule is of the ſhape of an egg, with a ſimple ſe- 


taceous pedicle, conſiderably longer than the body 
and commonly much bent back. | 
61. The annularis is viſible to the naked eye; the 
head an inverted cone, convex when the mouth is ſhut, 
but truncated when it is open; with a protuberant 
edge; the pedicle ſimple, very long, thick, and, 
vrhiter at the top than any where elſe; the apex twiſt- 
ed ſpirally. When contracted, it appears to be an- 
nulated. | 

62. The acingſa inhabits that whitiſh ſubſtance 
which often entirely covers plants, wood, ſhells, &c. 
When this ſubſtance is examined by a microſcope, it 
appears to be wholly compoſed of living animals of the 
polype kind. See PoLYPE. 

5 B 2 63. The 
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ſometimes be ſeen projecting beyond the aperture; there 
is a little head at the apex, and the pedicle is twiſted 
and very ſlender. A congealed green maſs which is 
often found ſwimming about in ditches is compoſed 
of myriads of theſe animals, which are not viſible to 
the naked eye, and when magnified appear like a 
bundle of green flowers. F 

64. The hiant reſembles a citron; the apex is trunca- 
ted, the baſe narrow, and a gaping cleft is obſervable, 
deſcending from the apex to one third of the body. 

65. The bellis is of a yellow colour, and much re- 
ſembles the flower of a daily; is ciliated round the mar- 
gin of the head, and moves in a rotatory manner. 

66. The gemella has a long pedicle, conſtantly fur- 
niſhed with two ſmall heads. 12 5 

68. The pyraria. | . 

69. The - See the article Por vrx. 

70. The digitalis. | | 

71. The polypina, when viewed through a ſmall 
magnifier, they appear like ſo many little trees: the 
upper part, or. heads, are egg-ſhaped, the top trunca- 
ted, the lower part filled 25 inteſtines; the branches 
thick ſet with little knobs. 85 1 

72. The racemeſa is only diſtinguiſhed from the 
vorticella ſocialis by always adhering to the ſides of 
the veſſel in which it is placed. By the microſcope, 
we diſcover a long pedicle ſticking to the ſides of the 
veſſels, from which proceed an innumerable quantity of 
cryſtalline pellucid pearls ; which together with the 
ſtalk, are varioufly agitated in the water. Sometimes 
they move ſeparately ; ſometimes they are drawn 

down to the root, and in a moment expanded again. 


XVII. Brachionus: © | 
A contractile worm, covered with a ſhell, and furniſhed 
with rotatory cilia. | 


1. The friatus has an oblong, pellucid ſhell, capable 
of altering its figure. The apex is truncated, with fix 
ſmall teeth on the edge of it, twelve longitudinal 
fireaks down the back, the baſe obtuſe and ſmooth. 
The teeth are occaſionally protruded or retracted ; 
and there are two ſmall ſpines or horns on the other 
fide of the ſhell. The animal itſelf is of a yellow 
colour, cryitalline, and muſcular ; now and then putting 
out from the apex two or three little bundles of playing 
hairs, the two lateral ones ſhorter than that in the 


middle : on, the under fide we may obſerve a forked 


deglutatory muſcle, and two rigid points when the a- 
pex is drawn in. It is found in ſea-water. 
2. The /quamula has an univalve orbicular ſhell, a 
truncated apex, four teeth, ſmooth baſe, and no tail. 
3. The pala is of a yellow colour; univalved, with 


an oblong excavated ſhell; four long teeth at the apex; 


a ſmooth baſe. 

4. The bipalium is univalved, the ſhell oblong and 
inflected, ten teeth at the apex, the baſe moor and 
a ſpurious tail. | | | 

5. The patina 1s extremely bright and ſplendid, has 
a large body, a cryſtalline and nearly circular ſhell, 
without either inciſion or teeth, only towards the apex 
it falls in ſo as to form a ſmooth notch. A double 
glittering organ, with ciliated edges, projects ſrom the 
«Pex ; both of them of a conical figure, and ſtanding 
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Microſcope 63. Thea culata has a rotatory organ, which may 


flexuous tail. 


MIG 


as it were upon a pellucid ſubſtance, which is divided Microſcope | 


into two lobes, between which and the rotatory _ 
there is a ſilver-coloured crenulated membrane.. 'Two 
ſmall claws may likewiſe be diſcovered near the mouth. 


— a 


6. The clypeatus is univalved, the ſhell oblong, apex 


notched, the tail naked, and baſe ſmooth. | 
7. The lamellaris is univalved, the ſhell extending 


conſiderably beyond the body ; the baſe divided into 
three ſmall horns, with two hairs at the end of the tail. 


8. The patella is found in marſhy water in the win- 
ter · time. It is univalve, the ſhell oval, plain, cryſtal- 
line, with the anterior part terminating in two acute 
points on both ſides, though the intervening ſpace is 
commonly filled up with the head of the animal. By 
theſe points it faſtens itſelf, and whirls about the body 


erect. The rotatory cilia are perceived with great 


difficulty. | 5 : 1 
9. The bractea is univalved, the ſhell ſome what or- 
bicular, apex lunated, baſe ſmooth, and the tail fur- 
niſhed with two ſp ines. | 
10. The plicatilis is univalved, with an oblong ſhell 
the apex hairy, and baſe notched. | 
11. The ovalis is bivalved; the ſhell flattened, apex 


notched, a hollow part at the baſe, the tail formed 


of two tufts of hair. | | 3 
12. The tripos is bivalved, the apex of the ſhell beard- 
leſs, three horns at the baſe, and double tail. It fix- 
es itſelf to the objects by the filaments of the tail. 
13. The dentatus is bivalved, with an arched ſhell ; 


the apex and baſe are both toothed, and the tail form- 


ed of two ſpines. 


14. The mucronatus is bivalved, ſomewhat of a ſquare 


form ; the baſe and apex pointed ; the tail conſiſting 
of two ſpines _ ; 

15. The uncinatus is one of the ſmalleſt bivalved ani- 
malcules ; the apex and anterior part round, the hinder 
part ſtraight terminating in a point, furniſhed with a 
hook on the fore part, a ſmall rotatory organ, a long 
tail compoſed of joints, and divided at the end into 
two briſtles. It can open its ſhell both at the fore 
and hind part. | | 

16. The cirratus is larger than the preceding; ven- 
tricoſe, ſomewhat tranſparent, the head conical, with 
a bundle of hairs on both ſides; and it has likewiſe a 
rotatory organ. | | 

17. The paſs has a cylindric ſhell, with two long 
pendulous locks of hair proceeding from the front, the 
tail conſiſting of a ſingle briſtle. 

18. The quadratus has a quadrangular ſhell, with 
two ſmall teeth at the apex, two horns proceeding 
from the baſe, and no tail. | | 

19. The impreſſus has a quadrangular ſhell, a ſmooth 
undivided apex ; obtuſe baſe ; notched margin; and 


20. The urceolaris, See PoLyPE- | 
21. The brachinus Bakeri has « ventricoſe ſhell, four 
teeth at the apex, two horns at the baſe, and along tail 
terminating in two ſhort points. The horns are 
frequently extended; and the circular end of each is 
ſurniſhed with a tuft of little hairs, which ſometimes. 
move in a vibratory manner, at other times have a ro- 
tatory motion. Mr Muller has alſo diſcovered in this 
creature two ſmall feelers and a tongue. Wt, 
22. The patulus has a ventricaſe ſhell, with eight 
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Microſcope teeth at the apex the baſe lunated, or hollowed into 
w—— the form of a creſcent, and furniſned with four horns ; 
the tail ſhort, with two ſmall points at the end. 


- Tarse are the different kinds of animalcules which 
have yet been diſcovered. . To what is ſaid of them in 
general under the article AnimMaLcuLE, we ſhall here 


add the following obſervations from Mr Adams.— 


% How many kinds of theſe inviſibles there may be 


_ (fays he), is yet unknown; as they are diſcerned of 


all ſizes, from thoſe which are barely inviſible to the 


naked eye, to ſuch as reſiſt the force of the micro- 
ſcope as the fixed ſtars do that of the teleſcope, and 
with the greateſt, powers hitherto invented appear 
only as ſo many moving points. The ſmalleſt livin 
creatures our inſtruments can ſhow, are thoſe . whic 


inhabit the waters ; for though animalcula equally mi- 
nute may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it 
is ſcarce poſlible to get a view of them ; but as water 


is tranſparent, by confining the creatures within it we 


can eaſily obſerve them by applying a drop of it to 
the glaſſes. | „ 2 
„ Animalcules in general are obſerved to move 
in all directions with equal eaſe and rapidity, ſome- 
times obliquely, ſometimes ſtraight forward; ſome- 
times moving in a circular direction, or rolling 
upon one another, running backwards and forwards 
f the whole extent of the drop, as if diver- 
ting themſelves ; at other times greedily attacking 
the little parcels of matter they meet with. ' Notwith- 
ſanding their extreme minuteneſs, they know how to 
avoid obſtacles, or to prevent any interference with one 
another in their motions : ſometimes they will ſudden- 
ly change the direction in which they move, and take 
an oppoſite one; and, by inclining the glaſs on which 
the drop of water is, as it can be made to move in 
any direction, ſo the animalcules appear to move as 
eaſily againſt the ſtream as with it. When the water 
begins to evaporate, they flock towards the place 
where the fluid is, and ſhow a great anxiety and 


uncommon agitation of the organs with which they 


draw in the water. Theſe motions grow languid as 
the water fails, and at laſt ceaſe altogether, without a 
poſſibility of renewal if they be lett dry for a ſhort 
time. They ſuſtain a great degree of cold as well as 


inſects, and will periſh in much the ſame degree of 


heat that deſtroys inſects. Some animalcules are pro- 
duced in water at the freezing point, and ſome inſects 


live in ſnow, —By mixing the leaſt drop of urine with 


the water in which they ſwim, they inſtantly fall into 
convulſions and die. | 47 
The ſame rule ſeems to hold good in thoſe minute 
creatures, which is obſervable in the larger animals, 
viz, that the larger kinds are leſs numerous than ſuch 
as are ſmaller, while the ſmalleſt of all are found in 
ſuch multitudes, that there ſeem to be myriads for one 


of the others. They increaſe in ſize, like other animals, 


from their birth until they have attained their full 
rowth; and when deprived of proper nouriſhment, 
they, in like manner grow thin and periſh.” 

The modes of propagation among theſe animalcules 
are various, and the obſervation of them is extremely 
eurious. Some multiply by a tranſverſe diviſion, as is 
obſerved under the article ANiMAaLcuLeE : and it is re- 
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markable, that though in general diey avoid one ano- Microſcope 
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ther, it is not uncommon, when one is nearly divided, 
to ſee another puſh itſelf upon the ſmall neck which 
joins the two bodies in order to accelerate the ſepa- 
tion.— Others, when about to multiply, fix themſ-lves 
to the bottom of the water; then becoming firſt ob- 
long, and afterwards round, turn rapidly as on a centre, 
but perpetually varying the direction of their rotatory 
motion. In a little time, two lines forming a croſs, 
are perceived; after which the ſpherule divides into 
four, which grow, and are again divided as before. A 
third kind multiply by a longitudinal diviſion, which 
in ſome begins in the fore-part, in others in the 
hind-part ; and from others a ſmall fragment detaches 
itſelf, which in a ſhort time aſſumes the ſhape of the 
parent animalcule. Laſtly, others propagate in the 

ſame manner as the more perfect animals. 
In our obſervations under the article AntmarcuLr, 
we ſuggeſted ſome doubts whether all thoſe minute bo- 
dies which go under the name of animalcules really 
do enjoy animal life; or whether they are not in 
many caſes to be accounted only inanimate and ex- 
ceedingly minute points of matter actuated by the in- 
ternal motion of the fluid. This has alſo been the 
opinion of others : but to all hypotheſes of this kind 
Mr Adams makes the following reply. © From what 
has been ſaid, it clearly appeais, that their motions 
are not purely mechanical, but are produced by an 
internal ſpontaneous principle; and that they muſt 
therefore be placed among the claſs of living animals, 
for they poſſeſs the ſtrongeſt marks and the moſt de- 
cided characters of animation; and, conſequently, that 
there is no foundation ſor the ſuppoſition of a chaotic 
and neutral kingdom, which can only have derived its 
origin from a very tranſient and ſuperficial view of 
theſe animalcules.— It may allo be farther obſerved, 
that as we ſee that the motions of the limbs, &c. of 
the larger animals, are produced by the mechanical 
conſtruction of the body, and the action of the ſoul 
thereon, and are forced by the ocular demonſtration 
which ariſes from anatomical diſſectic n to acknowledge 
this mechaniim which is adapted to produce the vari- 
ous motions neceſſary to the animal; and as, when we 
have recourſe to the microſcope, we find thofe pieces 
which had appearcd to the naked eye as the primary 
mechanical cauſes of particular motions, to conſiſt 
themſelves of leſſer parts, which are the cauſes of mo- 
tion, extenſion, &c. in the larger; when the ſtructure 
therefore can be traced no farther by the eye, or by 
the glaſſes ; we have no right to conclude that the parts 
which are inviſible are not equally the ſubje& of me- 
chanifm : for this would be only to aſſert, in other 
words, that a thing may exiſt becauſe we ſee and feel 
it, and have no exiſtence when it is not the object of 
our ſenſes. —The ſame train of reaſoning may be ap- 
plied to microſcopic inſets and animalcula: we fee 
them move; but becauſe the muſcles and members 
which occaſion theſe motions are inviſible, ſhall we in- 
fer that they have not muſcles, with organs appropria- 
ted to the motion of the whole and its parts? To ſay 
that they exiſt not becauſe we cannat perceive them, 
would not be a rational concluſion. Our ſenſes are 
indeed given us that we may comprehend ſome effects; 
but then we have alſo a mind, with reaſon, beſtowed 
upon 
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Microſcops upon us, that, from the things which we do perceive but it has none of theſe on the tail diviſion a, nor any Microſaye 


—— with our ſenſes, we may deduce the nature of thoſe © eafily viſible on the third from the head. In the lat.. 
cauauſes and effects which are imperceptible to the cor- ter, indeed, it has ſome very ſmall holes concealed un- 
poreal eye. | . derer the ſkin, near the place where tha embryo wings 
Leaving theſe ſpeculations however, we ſhall now of the future fly are bid. It is remarkable (fays Mr 
proceed to give a particular Adams) that caterpillars, in general, have two rings 
Explanation of the figures of the various animals, with without theſe ſpiracula, perhaps becauſe they change 
their parts, ova, Fc: repreſented in the plates. © into flies with four wings, whereas this worm produces 


S 
Plate Fig. 32. 33. reprelent the eggs of the phalena à fly with only two. The Ein of the. larva is 2 
COCell. 


neuſtria, as they are taken from the tree to which ed with oblong black furrows, pots of a light colour, 
they adhere, and magnified by the microſcope, The and orbicular rings, from which there by ſprings | 
ſtrong greund-work viſible in many places ſhows A hair; but only thoſe haif's which grow au ihe infet's 
the gum by which they are faſtened together; ſides are repreſented in the figure. There are alſo 
and thiz. connection is. ſtrengthened by a very te- ſome larger hairs here and there, as at cc. The dif- 
nacious ſubſtance interpoſed between the eggs, and ference of colour, however, in this worm ariſes only 
filling up the vacant ſpaces. Fig. 34. ſhows a vertical from the quantity of grains in the ſame ſpace ; for 
ſection of the eggs, exhibiting their oval ſhape,— where they are in very great numbers, the furrows are 
Fig. 35. is an horizontal ſection through the middle of darker, and paler where they are leſs plentiful, ©. 
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the water at pleaſure. 


the egg. Theſe eggs make a beautiful appearance 
through the microſcope. The ſmall figures a, b, c, re- 


preſent the objects in their natural ſtate, without being 


magnified. | 


Fig. 36. ſhows the larva of the muſca chameleon, an a- 
quatic inſect. When viewed by the naked eye, it appears 


(as here repreſented) to be compoſed of twelve annular 


diviſions, ſeparating it into an head, thorax, and abdo- 
men; but it is not eaſy to diltinguith the two laſt parts 


from each other, as the inteſtines lie equally both in the 


thorax and abdomen. The tail is farnithed with a fine 
crown or circle of hair i, difpoſed in the form of a 
ring, and by this means it is ſupported on the ſurface 
of the water, the head and body Hanging down to- 
wards the bottom, in which poſture it will ſometimes 
remain for a conſiderable time without any motion. — 
When it has a mind to ſink to the bottom, it cloſes 
the hairs of the ring, as in fig. 37. Thus an hollow 
{pace is formed, including a {mail bubble of air; by 
enlarging or diminiſhing which, it can riſe. or ſink in 
| When the bubble eſcapes, the 
inſe& can replace it from the pulmonary tubes, and 


ſometimes conſiderable quantities of air may be ſeen 


to eſcape from the tail of the worm into the common 
atmoſphere ; which operation may eaſily be obſerved 
when the worm is placed in a glaſs of water, and- af 
fords an entertaining ſpectacle. The ſnout of this in- 
ſect is divided into three parts, of which that in the 
middle is immoveable; the other two, which grow 
from the ſides of the middle one, are moveable, and 
vibrate like the tongues of lizards or ſerpents. In 
theſe lateral parts lies moſt of the creature's ſtrength; 
for it walks upon them when out of the water, ap- 
pearing to walk on its mouth, and to ule it as the par- 
rot does its beak to aſſiſt it in climbing, We 

The larva is ſhown fig. 38. as it appears through a 
microſcope. It grows narrower towards the head, is 
largeſt about that part which we may call the thorax, 
converges all along the abdomen, and terminates at 


length in a ſharp tail ſurrounded with hairs, as has al- 
ready been mentioned. The twelve annular diviſions 


are now extremely vifible, and are marked by numbers 
in the plate. The {kin appears ſomewhat hard, and 
reſembling ihagreen, being thick ſet with grains pret- 
ty equally dikributed. It has nine holes, or ſpiracula, 


probably for the purpoſæ of breathing, on each ſide; 


4 


The head 4 is divided into three parts, and covered 
with a ſkin which has hardly any diſcernible grains,--- 
The eyes are rather protuberant, and lie near the 
ſnout; on which laſt are two ſmall horns at i i. It is 
crooked, and ends in a ſharp point as at 7 The legs 
are 1 near the ſnout between the ſinuſes in 
which the eyes are fixed. Each of theſe legs canflts 
of three joints, the outermoſt of which is covered with 
ſtiff hairs like briſtles gg. From the next joint there 
ſprings a horny bone 5%, uſed by the inſet as a kind 
of thumb: the joint is alſo compoſed of a black ſub- 
ſtance of an intermediate hardneſs between bone and 
horn; and the third joint is of the fame nature. In 
order to diſtinguiſh theſe parts, thoſe that form the 
upper ſides of the mouth and eyes muſt be ſeparated 
by means of a ſmall knife; after which, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the microſcope, we may perceive that the leg 
is articulated by ſome particular ligaments, with the 
portion of the inſect's mouth which anſwers to the 
lower jaw in the human frame, We may then alſo diſ- 
cern the muſcles which ſerve to move the legs, and 
draw them up into a cavity that lies between the ſnout 
and thoſe parts of the mouth which are near the 


-horns ii. The inſe& walks upon theſe legs, not 


only in the water, but on the land alſo. It hkewiſe 
makes uſe of them in ſwimming, keeping its tail on 
the ſurface contiguous to the air, and hanging down- 
ward with the.reit of the body in the water. In this 
ſituation, che only perceptible motion it has is in its 
legs, which it moves in a moſt elegant manner, from 
whence it is reaſonable to conclude, that the moiſt 
of this creature's ſtrength lies in its legs, as we have 
ere. : | 
The ſnout of this larva is black and hard: the back 
part quite ſolid, and ſomewhat of a globular form; the 
front / iharp and hollow. "Three membranaceous di- 
viſions may be perceived on the back part; by means 
of which, and the muſcles contained in the ſnout, the 
creature can contract or expand it at pleaſure. _ 
The extremity of the tal is ſurrounded with thirty 
hairs, and the ſides adorned with others that are ſmall- 
er ; and here and there the large hairs branch out into 


{maller ones, which may be reckoned ſingle hairs. All 


theſe have their roots in the outer ſkin, which in this 
place is covered with rough grains, as may be obſer- 
ved by cutting it off and holding it againſt the light 

| upon 
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Microſcope upon a lip of glaſs. Thus allo we find, that at the 
—— extremities of the hairs there are grains like thoſe on 


the ſkin; and in the middle of the tail there is a ſmall 
opening, within which are minute holes, by which the 
inſe& takes in and lets out the air it breathes. Theſe 
hairs, however, are ſeldom diſpoſed in ſuch a regular 
order as is repreſented in fig. 38. unleſs when the inſect 
floats with the body in the water, and the tail with its 
hairs a little lower than the ſurface, in which caſe they 
_ are diſpoſed exactly in the order delineated in the plate. 
The leaſt motion of the tail downward produces a 
concavity in the water; and it then aſſumes the figure 
of a wine-glaſs, wide at the top and narrow at the bot- 
tom. The tail anſwers the double purpoſe of ſwim- 
ming and barons and through it the inſect receives 
what is the principle of life and motion to all animals. 
By means of theſe hairs alſo it can ſtop its motion 
when ſwimming, and remain ſuſpended quietly with- 
out motion for any length of time. Its motions in 
ſwimming are very beautiful, eſpecially when it ad- 
vances with its whole body floating on the ſurface of 
the water after filling itſelf with air by the tail.— 
To ſet out, it firſt bends the body to the right or 
left, and then contracts it in the form of the letter 8, 
and again Rietches it out in a ſtraight line: by thus 
contracting and then extending the body alternately, 
it moves on the ſurface of the water. It is very quiet 
and is not diſturbed by handling. : 55 

Theſe creatures are commonly found in ſhallow 
ſtanding waters in the beginning of June; but ſome 


years much more plentifully than others. They crawl 


on the graſs and other plants which grow in ſuch wa- 
ters, and are often met with in ditches floating on the 
ſurface of the water by means of cheir tail, the head 
and thorax at the ſame time hanging down; and in 
this poſture they turn over the clay and dirt with their 
ſnout and feet in ſearch of food, which is commonly 
aà viſcous matter met with in ſmall ponds and ditches. 
It is very harmleſs, though its appearance would ſeem 
to indicate the contrary. It is moſt eaſily killed for 
diſſection by ſpirit of turpentine. | 
Fig. 39. ſhows in its natural ſize a beautiful inſect, 
deſcribed by Linnzus under the name of Leucep/es dor- 
/igera, and which appears to be a kind of intermedi- 
ate genus between a ſphex and a waſp. The antennæ 
are black and cylindrical, increaſing in thickneſs to- 
wards the extremity ; the joint neareſt the head is 
yellow; the head and thorax are black, encompaſſed 
with a yellov7 line, and furniſhed with a croſs line of the 
ſame colour near the head. The ſcutellum is yellow, 
the abdomen black, with two yellow bands, and a 
deep ſpot of the ſame colour on each ſide between the 
bands. A deep poliſhed groove extends down the 
back from the thorax to the anus, into which the 
ſting turns and is depoſited, leaving the anus very cir- 
cular ; a yellow line runs on each fide of the ſting, — 
The anus and whole body, when viewed with a ſmall 
magnifier, appear punctuated ; but when theſe points 
are ſeen through a large magnifier, they appear hexa- 
> Fig. 40. ſhows the inſe& very much magni- 
hed. Fig. 41. gives a fide view of it magnified in a 
ſmaller degree. | 
Fig. 42. ſhows an inſe& lately diſcovered by Mr 
John Adams of Edmonton, as he p=ppened to be at 
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an inn. It was firſt ſeen by ſome labouring people Microfcope 
— pamman—__s 


who were there at the time, by whom it was conjec- 
tured to be a louſe with unuſually long horns, a mite, 
&, Mr Adams hearing the debate, procured the 
inſect; and having viewed it through a micreſcope, it 
preſented the appearance exhibited in fig. 42. The 
inſe& ſeems to be quite diſtinct from the phalangium 


Plate 


cancroides of Linnæus. "Lhe latter has been deſcribed CCCIIL. 


by ſeveral authors, but none of their deſcriptions agree 
with this. The abdomen of this inſet is more ex- 
tended, the claws larger, and much more obtuſe ; the 
body of the other being nearly orbicular, the claws 


flender, and almoſt terminating in a point, more tranſ- 


parent, and of a paler colour. Mr Marſham has one 
in his poſſeſſion not to be diſtinguiſhed from that re- 
preſented in fig. 42, excepting only that it wants the 
break or d-nt in the claws, which is ſo confpicuous 
in this. He ſound that inſect firmly fixed by its claws 
to the. thigh of a large fly, which he caught on a 
flower in Etex in the firſt week of Auguſt, and from 
which he could not diſengage it without great diffcul- 
ty, and tearing off the leg of the fly. This was done 
upon a piece of writing paper; and he was ſurpriſed 


to ſee the little creature ſpring forward a quarter of 


an inch, and again ſeize the thigh with its claws, ſo 
that he had great difficulty in diſengaging it. The na- 
tural ſize of this creature, which Mr Adams calls the 
lobNer-inſed, is exhibited at a. | 

Fig. 43. ſhows the inſect named by M. de Geer 
Phyſapus, on account of the bladders at its feet, 
(T brips phyſapus, Lin.). This inſect is to be found in 
great plenty upon the flowers of dandelion, &c. in 
the ſpring and ſummer. It has four wings two up- 
per and two under ones (repreſented fig. 44.) but 
the two undermoſt are not to be perceived without 
great difficulty. They are very long; and fixed to the 
upper part of the breaſt, lying horizontally. 
them are rather pointed towards the edges, and have 
a ſtrong nerve running round them, which is ſet with 
a hair tringe tuited at the extremity. The colour of 
theſe wings is whitiſh : the body of the inſect is black 
the head ſmall, with two large reticular eyes. The an- 
tennz are of an equal ſize throughout, and divided in- 
to ſix oval pieces, which are articulated together.— 
The extremities of the feet are furniſhed with a mem- 
branaceous and flexible bladder, which it can throw 
out or draw in at pleaſure. It preſſes this bladder 
againſt the ſubſtances on which it walks, and thus 
ſeems to fix itſelf to them; the bladder ſometimes 
appears concave towards the bottom, the concavity 
diminiſhing as it is leſs preſſed. The inſeR is repre- 
ſented of its natural fize at 5. 

Fig. 45: repreſents the Cimex ſtriates of Linnzus, 
remarkable for very bright and elegantly diſpoſed 
colours, though few in number. The head, pro- 
boſcis, and thorax, are black: the thorax orna- 
mented with yellow ſpots; the middle one large, 
and occupying almoſt one-third of the poſterior part; 
the other two are on each fide, and triangular. 
The ſcutellum has two yellow oblong ſpots, pointed 
at each end. The ground of the elytra is a bright 
yellow, ſpotted and ſtriped with black. The nerves 
are yellow; and there is a brilliant triangular ſpot of 
orange, which unites the cruſtaceous and membrana-. 

; | Naccous. 
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It is repreſented of its 
natural ſize at c. 2 5 

Fig. 46. ſhows the Chryſomela aſparagi of Linnæus, 
ſo * from the larva of the inſect feeding upon that 
plant. It is a common inſect, and very beautiful. It 
is of an oblong figure, with black antennæ, compoſed 
of many joints, nearly oval. The head is a deep and 
bright blue ; the thorax red and cylindrical : the elytra 
are blue,with a yellow margin, and having three ſpots of 
theſame colour on each ; one at the baſe, of an oblong 
form, and two united with the margin: the legs are 
black; but the under fide of the belly is of the ſame 
blue colour with the elytra and head. This little ani- 
mal when viewed by the naked eye, ſcarcely appears 
to deſerve any notice; but when examined by the micro- 
ſcope, is one of the molt pleaſing opaque objects we 
have. It is found in June on the aſparagus after 
it has run to ſeed; and is ſhown of its natural 
ſize at d. De Geer ſays that it is very ſcarce in 
Sweden. HED | : 
Fig. 47. ſhows. an infe& of a ſhape ſo remarkable, 
that naturaliſts have been at a loſs to determine the 
enus to which it belongs. In the Fauna Suecica, 
3 makes it an aitelabus :; but in the laſt edi- 
tion of the Syſtema Nature, it is ranged as a me- 
loe, under the title of the Meloe monoceros ; though of 
this alſo there ſeems to be ſome doubt. The true figure 
of it can only be diſcovered by a very good microſcope. 
The head is black, and appears to be hid or buried 
under the thorax, which projects forward like a horn: 
the antennæ are compoſed of many joints, and are of 
a dirty yellow colour, as well as the feet: the hinder 
part of the thorax is reddiſh, the fore part black. 
The elytra are yellow, with a black longitudinal line 
down the ſuture; there is a band of the ſame colour 
near the apex, and alſo a black point near the baſe, the 
whole animal being curiouſly covered with hair. 'The 
natural ſize of it is ſhown at e. It was found in May. 
Geoffroy ſays that it lives upon umbelliferous plants. 
Fig. 48—5 3. exhibit the anatomy of the coſſus ca- 
terpillar, which lives on the willow. The egg from 
which it proceeds is attached to the trunk of the 
tree by a kind of viſcous juice which ſoon becomes 
ſo hard that the rain cannot diſſolve it. The egg itſelf 
is very ſmall and ſpheroidal, and, when examined by 
the microſcope, appears to have broad wavizg furrows 
running through the whole length of it, which are 
again crofled by cloſe ſtreaks, giving it the appearance 
a wicker baſket. It is not exactly known what 
time they are hatched ; but as the ſmall caterpillars 
appear in September, its is probable that the eggs are 
hatched ſome time in Auguſt. When ſmall, they are 
generally met with under the bark of the tree to which 

the eggs were afhxed ; and an aqueous moiſture, oozin 
from the hole through which they got under the bark 
is frequently though not always, a direction for find- 
ing them. Theſe caterpillars change their colour but 
very little, bemg nearly the ſame when young as when 
old. Like many others they are capable of ſpinning 
as ſoon as they come from the egg. They alſo change 
their ſkin ſeveral times; but as it is almoſt impoſſible 
to rear them under'a glaſs, ſo it is very difficult to 
know exactly how often this moulting takes place.— 
Mr Adams conjectures that it is more frequently than 


[752 ] 
Microſcope ceous parts; the latter are brown, and clouded. It is 
— found on the elm-tree in June. 


bits of wood joined together in all directions; taking 


body ſhortens ; the poſterior part 22 ſmall, while 
c 


comes of a dark purple colour: the poſterior part 


e 

the generality of caterpilars do, ſome having 
obſerved to change more than nine times. f 
The coſſus generally faſts for ſome days previous to 
the moulting; er time the fleſhy and other 
interior parts of the head are detached from the old 
{kull, and retire as it were within the neck. The new 
coverings ſoon grow on, but are firſt very ſoft. —_ 
When the new ſkin and the other parts are formed, 
the old ſkin is to be opened, and all the members with- 
drawn from it; an operation naturally difficult, but 
which muſt be rendered more ſo from the ſoft and weak 
ſtate of the creature at that time. It is always much 
wes after each change, | | 


From Mr Lyonet's experiments, is appears that the 
coſſus generally paſſes at leaſt two winters, if not three 
before it aſſumes the pupa ſtate. At the approach of 
winter, it forms a little caſe, the inſide of which is 
lined with filk, and the outſide covered with wood 
ground like very. fine ſaw-duſt. During the whole 
{ſeaſon it neither moves nor eats, : DE I on 
This caterpillar, at its firſt appearance, is not above 
one-twelfth of an inch long ; but at laſt attains the 
length of two, and ſometimes of three inches. In the 
month of May it prepares for the pupa ſtate; the firſt 
care being to find a hole in the tree ſufficient to allow 
the moth to iſſue forth and if this cannot be found, 
it makes one equal in ſize to the future pupa. It then 
begins to form of wood a caſe or cone; uniting the 
bits, which are very thin, together by ſilk, into the 
form of an ellipſoid, the outſide being formed of ſmall 


care, however, that the pointed end of the caſe may 
always be oppoſite to the mouth of the hole : havin 

finiſhed the outſide.of the caſe, it lines the inſide wi 

a ſilken tapeſtry of a cloſe texture in all its parts, ek - 
cept the pointed end, where the texture is looſer, in 
order to facilitate its eſcape at the proper time. The 
caterpillar then places itſelf in ſuch a poſture, that the 
head may always lie towards the opening of the hole 
in the tree or pointed end of its caſe. Thus it re- 
mains at reſt for ſome time: the colour of the ſkin firſt 
becomes pale, and afterwards brown; the interior 
parts of the head are detached from the ſkull; the 
legs withdraw themſelves from the exterior caſe ; the 


the anterior part ſwells ſo much, the ſkin at laſt 
burſts; and, by a variety of motions, is puſhed down 
to the tail; and. thus the pupa is exhibited, in which 
the parts of the future moth may be eaſily traced. — 
The covering of the pupa, though at firſt ſott, 
humid, and white, ſoon dries and hardens, and be- 


is moveable ; but not the fore-part, which contains 
the rudiments of the head, legs, and wings.. The 
fore-part of the pupa is furnithed with two horns, 
one above and the other under the eyes. It has allo 
ſcveral rows of points on its back. It remains for 
ſome weeks in the caſe; after which the moth begins 
to agitate itſelf, and the points are then of efſential 
ſervice, by acting as a fulcrum, upon which it may reſt 
in its endeavours to proceed forward, and not ſlip 
back by its efforts for that purpoſe. | | 
The moth generally continues its endeavours to open 
the caſe for a quarter of an hour; after which, by re- 
doubled efforts, it enlarges the hole, and preſies an | 
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round. After having in this manner repoſed itſelf 
| Ve ew fie, it begins to b þ itſelf entirely ; 


fie Fog 
ward until it arrives at the edge, where it makes a full 
ſtop, leſt by advancing further it ſhould fall to the 


and having reſted for ſome hours withits head upwards, 


it becomes fit for action. Mr Marſham fays, that it 


generally puſhes one third of the caſe out of the hole 


before it halts. 


The body of the caterpillar is divided into twelve 


rings, marked 1, 2, 3, &c. as repreſented in fig. 48. 


49. 50. 5 1. each of which is diſtinguiſhed from that 


which precedes, and that which follows, by a kind of 


neck or hollow; and, by forming boundaries to the 
rings, we make twelve other diviſions, likewiſe ex- 


pieſſed in the figures; but to the firſt of theſe the 


word ring is affixed, and to the ſecond, diviſſon. To 


facilitate the deſcription of this animal, M. Lyonet 
ſuppoſed a line to paſs down through the middle of 


the back, which he called the ſuperior line, becauſe it 


marked the moſt elevated part of the back of the ca- 


terpillar; and another, paſſing from the head down 


the belly to the tail, he called the inferior line. 


cepting the ſecond, third, and laſt; and by theſe we 


All caterpillars have a ſmall organ, reſembling an 
elliptic ſpot, on the right and left of each ring, ex- 


are furniſhed with a further ſubdiviſion of this caterpil - 
lar, viz. by lines paſſing through the ſpiracula, the one 


on the right fide, the other on the left of the caterpil- 
lar. [Theſe four lines, which divide the caterpillar 
longitudinally into four equal parts, mark each the 


place under the-ſkin which is occupied by a conſider- 


able viſcus. Under the ſuperior line lies the heart, or 


rather thread of hearts; over the inferior line, the ſpi- 


nal marrow; and the two tracheal arteries follow the 


- courſe of the lateral lines. Art equal diſtances from 
the ſuperior and two lateral lines, we may ſuppoſe 


four intermediate lines. The two between the ſupe- 


. rior and lateral lines are called the intermediate ſupe- 
_ rior; the two others oppoſite to them, and between the 


lateral and inferior lines, are called the intermediate 
inferior. | | 


Fig. 48. 49. ſhow the muſcles of the caterpillar, ar- 


ranged with the moſt wonderful ſymmetry and order, 


Which exhibits an aſtoniſhing and exact form and cor- 


„tion. 


eſpecially when taken off by equal ſtrata on both ſides, 


reſpondence in them. The figures ſhow the muſeles 
of two different caterpillars opened at the belly, and 
ſuppoſed to be joined together at the ſuperior lines. 
'The muſcles of the back are marked by capitals ; the 
gaſtric muſcles by Roman letters ; the lateral ones by 
Greek characters. 'Thoſe marked 6 are called, by M. 
Lyonet, dividing muſcles, on account of their ſitua- 


'The caterpillar was prepared for diſſection by being 


. emptied, and the muſcles, nerves, &c. freed from the 


fat in the manner formerly directed: after which the 

following obſervations were made. ä 
The muſcle A in the firſt ring is double; the ante- 

rior one being thick at top, and being apparently di- 


vided into different muſcles on the upper fide, but 
without any appearance of this kind on the under 


ſide. One inſertion is at the ſkin of the neck towards 


the head ; the other is a little above ; and that of the 
ſecond muſcle A is a little below the firſt ſpiraculum, 


near which they are fixed to the Kin. 


. 
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The muſcle marked « is long and lender, fixed by. Microſcope 
its anterior extremity under the gaſtric muſcles a and "a 


M I C 


b of the firſt ring, to the circumflex ſcale of the baſe 
of the lower lip. It communicates with the muſcle 
c of the ſecond ring, after having paſſed under ſome 
of the arteries, and introduced itſelf below the 
muſcle 9. | 5 | | 

The muſcle þ is fo tender, that it is ſcarce poſſible 
to open the belly of the "caterpillar without breaking 


it. It is ſometimes double, and ſometimes triple. — 


Anteriorly it is fixed to the poſterior edge of the 


ſide of the parietal ſcale, the lower fixture being at the 


middle of the ring near the inferior line. 

There are three muſcles marked ę; the firſt affixe 

at one extremity near the lower edge of the upper 
part of the parietal ſcale ; the other end divides itſelf 
into three or four tails, fixed to the ſkin of the ca- 
terpillar under the muſcle . The anterior part of 
the ſecond is fixed near the firſt ; the anterior part 
of the third a little under the firſt and ſecond, at the 
{ſkin of the neck under the muſcle A. Theſe two laſt 
palling over the cavity of the firſt pair of limbs, are 
fixed by ſeveral tails to the edge oppoſite to this ca- 
vity. In this ſubje& there are two muſcles marked 
% but ſometimes there is only one anteriorly ; they 
are fixed to the lower edge of the parietal ſcale, the 


other ends being inſerted in the firſt fold of the ſkin 


of the neck. on the belly-fide. Fig. 50. beſt repreſents 
the muſcles g; and 7; as in that figure they do not 
appear injured by any unnatural connection. 

In the ſecond and four following rings we diſ- 
cern two large dorſal muſcles A and B. In the 7th, 


gth, and roth rings are three, A, B, and C; in 


the 11th are four, A, B, C, and D; and in the an- 


terior part of the 12th ring are five, A, B, C, D, 


and E. All theſe ranges of muſcles, however, as 
well as the gaſtric muſcles a, b, c, d, appear at firit 


ſight only as a ſingle muſcle, running nearly the whole 


length of the caterpillar; but when this is detached 


from the animal, it is found to conſiſt of ſo many di- 


ſtin& muſcles, each conſiſting only of the length of 
one of the rings, their extremities being fixed to the 


diviſion of each ring, excepting the middle muſcle , 


which, at the 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth rings, has its 
inſertions rather beyond the divifion, Each row of 
muſcles appears as one, becauſe they are cloſely con- 


nected at top by ſome of the fibres which paſs from 


one ring to the other. 

The muſcles A, which are 12 in number, gradu- 
ally diminiſh in breadth to the lower part of the laſt 
fing: at the 8th and three following diviſions they 
communicate with the muſcles B, and at the 1ith 


with D. In the lower part of the laſt ring, A is 


much broader than it was in the preceding ring; on- 
extremity of it is contracted, and communicates with 
B; the lower inſertion being at the membrane I, 
which is the exterior {kin of the fecal bag. The muſ- 
cles A and B, on the lower part of the laſt ring, 
cannot be ſeen until a large muſcle is removed, which 
on one fide is fixed to the ſubdiviſion of the ring and 
on the other to the fecal bag. EY 

The right muicies B, which are al 12 in num- 
ber; begin at the ſecond ring, and grow larger trom 
thence to the ſeventh. They are uſually narrower 
from thence to the 12th; the deficiency in width be— 
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it from the 7th to the ſubdiviſion of the 12th ring. 


The muſcles B and C communicate laterally with 


the Sth, 11th, and 12th diviſions. C is wanting at 
the ſubdiviſion of the 12th ; its place being hereſup-"- 


plied by B, which becomes broader at this part. 
'The firſt of the three floating muſcles V originates 
at the firſt ring, from whence it introduces welt un- 
der N, where it is fixed, and then ſubdivides, and 
hides itſelf under other parts. 'The ſecond begins at 
the ſecond diviſion, being fixed to the antemor extre-. 
mity of B of the ſecond ring; from thence diveenny it 
ſelf towards the ſtomach ; and, after communicating: 
with the caſe. of the corpus craſſum, it divides, and 


aud ſhorter chan it ; its anterior end does not reach 
On the poſterior part there is only one dorſal 


ſpreads into eight muſcles which run along the belly. 


The third begins at the third diviſion, originating! 
partly at the ſkin, and partly at the junction ef 


muſcles B of the ſecond and third ring. It dire 


itſelf obliquely towards the belly, meeting it mear the. 
third ſpiraculum; and branching from thence, at” 


torms the oblique muſcles of ſome of the viſeera. 


The thin, long, muſcle 6, which is at the Tabgivis 


ing fixed there as if defigned to ſtrengthen them, and 
to. vary their direction. is a ſingle muſcle, of which 
"the anterior inſertion is viſible, the other end being 


ſion of the laſt ring, and covers the anterior infertien; 


of the muſcle (a) where the ring terminates, is ſinfle.” 1 
It begins at one extremity of the muſcle (c); at the” 


fore-part of the ring runs along the ſubdiviſion 
round the belly cf the caterpillar, and finiſhes, on the 
other ſide, at the extremity of a ſimilar muſcle C. - 


Fig. 49. ſhows the dorſal mulcles of the coflus. 


To view which in an advantageous manner, we muſt 
uſe the following mode of preparation. kn. 

1. All the dorſal muſcles, 35 in number, mult be 
taken out, as well as the ſeven lateral ones already 
deſcribed. | | . b . 

2. All the ſtraight muſcles of the belly muſt be taken 
aw2y, as well as the muſcular roots (c), and the ends of 
the gaſtric muſcles (c), which are at the third and 
fourth diviſions. | | 5 
3. At the ſecond diviſion the muſcle 9 maſt be re- 
moved; only the extremitics being leſt to ſhow where 
it was inſerted. - | „ 

The parts being thus prepared, we begin at the 
third ring; where there are found four dorſal muscles 
C, D, E, and F. The firſt one C, is inſerted at 
the third diviſion, under the muſcles 8 and a, where 
it communicates by means of ſome fibres with the 
muſcle F of the ſecond ring; proceeding from thence 
obliquely towards the intermediate ſuperior line, and 


tween the inferior and lateral line. The ſmall muſcle 


the muſcle P, which opens the ſpiracula. The po- 
ſterior fixture of / is under the muſcle C, near the 


is fixed at the fourth diviſion. As ſoon as C is re- 


trenched the muſcle D is ſeen; which grows wider 
from the anterior extremity: it lies in a contrary di- 
rection to the muſele C, and is inſerted into the third 
and fourth diviſions. The muſcle E lies in the ſame 
direction as the muſele C, but not ſo obliquely : the 
lower inſertion is at the fourth diviſion ; the other at 
the third, immediately under C. The muſcle F is 
nearly parallel to D which joins it; the firſt inſertion 
is viſible, but the other is hid under the muſcles E and 
G at the fourth diviſion. | | 

In the eight following rings, there are only two 
dorſal muſcles; and of theſe D is the only one that 
is completely ſeen. It is very large, and diminithes 
gradually in breadth from one ring to the other, till 
it comes to the laſt, ſending off branches in ſome 


uſe is to move the foot. The anterior part of the 
- muſcle g branches into three or four heads, which 
eroſs the ſuperior line obliquely, and are fixed to the 


from the oppoſite ſide of the ring. 


places.---E is one of the ſtrait muſcles of the back; Microſcope 
and is inſerted under the dividing muſcles 8, at the di- "*— | 
viſions of its. own ring, N . 

On the anterior part of the 12th ring there are 
three donithmuſcles, D, E, and F. D is Gmilar to 
that of the"preceding ring, marked alſo D, only that 
it is no more han half the length; terminating at 
the ſubdiviſion of its own ring. E is of the ſame 
length, and giffers from the muſele E of the preced- 
ing ring only in its direction. F is parallel to E, 


muſcle, faſtened by ſome ſhort ones to the ſubdivi- 
ſion of thę laſt ring, traverſing the muſcles a; and be- 


fixed to the bottom of the foot of the laſt leg; its 


Kin a little above it. The other end is faſtened to 
the membrane T. | „ 
Fig. 50. and 51. ſhow the muſcles of the caterpil- 
lar When it is opened at the back. The preparation 
for this view is to diſengage the fat and other extra- 
neous matter, as before directed. e 

The firſt ring has only two gaſtric muſcles (e) and 
(d) : the former is broad, and has three or four little 
tails ; the firſt fixture is at the baſe of the lower lip, - 
from whence it deſcends obliquely, and is fixed be- 


95 is faſtened on one ſide to the firſt ſpiraculum ; on 
the other, a little lower, to the intermediate inferior 
and lateral line; and ſeems to be an antagoniſt to 


ſkin of the neck: is fixed a little on the other ſide 
of C at the middle of the ring. = 

In the ſecond ring there are three gaſtric muſcles, 
, b, and is g and þ are fixed at the folds which ter- 
minate the ring; but only the anterior part of # is 
fixed there. The muſcle h is triple, and in one of the 
div iſions ſeparated into two parts; that marked 
comes nearer the inferior line, and is fixed a little be- 
yond the middle of the ring, where the correſponding 
muſcle of the oppoſite fide is forked to receive it. 

In the third ring, the muſcle , which was triple 
in the foregoing ring, is only double here, that part 
which is neareſt the inferior line being broadeſt: it 
has three tails, of which only two are viſible in the 
figure. It is exactly ſimilar to that of the preceding 
ring; and is croſſed in the ſame manner by the muſcle 
Throughout the eight following rings, the muſele 
F which runs through them all is very broad and 
ſtrong. The anterior part of it is brech at the inter- 
mediate inferior line, on the fold of the firſt diviſion 
of the ring : the other part is fixed beyond the lower: 
diviſion z with this difference, that at the 1oth and 
11th rings it is fixed at the laſt fold of its ring; 
whereas, in the others it paſſes over that ring, and is 
inſerted into the {kin of the following one. 15 wi 
| | e 
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ceding one, and is parallel to / and placed at the 
fide of it. The fix firſt mufeles marked g, are fork- 
ed; that of the fourth ring being more to than the 
reſt, nor does it unite tl near its anterior inſertion. 
The longeſt tail lays hold of the following, and is 


inſerted near the inferior line; the other inferts itſelf 


near the ſame Tine, at about the middle of its own 
ring. The two, laſt do not branch out; but termi- 
nate at the drviſions, without reaching the follow- 
ing ring. The muſcle h, placed at the fide of /, has 
nearly the ſame direction, and finiſhes at the folds of 

e ring. ; 
7 The antetion part of the r2th ring has only one 
gaſtric muſcle, marked e it is placed on the inter- 
mediate inferior line; and is inſerted at the folds of 
che upper diviſion, and at the ſubdiviſion of this 
ring. 'The lower part has a larger muſcle marked 
c, with ſeveral diviſions ; one placed under 5, with 
one extremity fixed near the lateral line, at the 
fabdiviſior of its ring; the other to the fecal bag, 
2 little lower than the muſele b. | 

In fig. 51. all oy muſcles deſcribed in fig. 

50. difappear, as well as thoſe lateral and dorſal 
ones which the letters are not to be found in 
In the firſt ring are the gaſtric muſcles, e, % g. 
which are beſt ſeen here: the firſt is narrow and long, 
paſſing under and crofling f: one of its inſertions is 
at the lower line, the other at the lateral, between 
the ſpiraeulum and neek: / is ſhort, broad, and near- 
Iy ſtraight, placed along the intermediate line; but be- 
tween it and the lateral it paſſes under e, and is fixed 
to the fold of the ſkin» which goes from the one bag 
to the other; the lower inſertion is near the ſecond 
diviſion. There are ſometimes three muſeles of thoſe 
marked g, and ſometimes four: the lower parts of 
them are fixed about the middle of the ring, and the 
anterior parts at the fold of the ſkin near the neck. 
The muſcles + and h are fixed to the ſame fold; the 
other end of h being fixed under the muſcle n, near 
the ſpiraculum. Above the upper end of /, a muſ- 
- cular body, g, may be ſeen. It is formed by the ſe- 

paration of two floating muſcles. . | 

The ſecond ring has fix gaſtrie muſcles, &, hm, 1, 
e, p. The firſt is à large oblique muſcle, with three 
or four diviſions placed at the anterior part of the 
ring: the head is fixed between the inferior line and 
its intermediate one, at the fold of the ſecond divi- 
ſion; from whence it eroſſes the inferior line and its 
correſponding muſcle, terminating to the right and 
left of the line. I is a narrow muſcle, whoſe head is 
fixed to the fold of the ſecond diviſion z the tail of it 
lying under u, and faſtened to the edge of the ſkin 
that forms the cavity for the leg. The two muſeles 
marked mz have the ſame obliquity, and are placed the 
one on the other: the head is inſerted in the ſkin un- 
der the muſcle g, and communicates by a number of 
fibres with the tail of the muſcle x, the other end is 
fixed to the intermediate inferior line at the fold of 
the third diviſion. The large and broad muſcle u, 
covers the lower edge of the cavity of the limb, and 
che extremity of the tail of J. It is fixed firſt at the 
ſkin, near the intermediate line, from whence it goes 


1 
Microſtope theſe, the firſt extremity of the muſcle g is faſtened 
——— to the fold which feparates the ring from the pre- 
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in a 


rpendicular dire ion towards n, and introduces Microfcope 


itſelf under o and , where it is fixed. The muſcle o * 


is narrow and bent, and covers the edge of the cavity 


of the leg for a little way; one end terminating there, 
and the. other finiſhing at the third diviſion near . 
That marked p is alſo bent: it runs near the anterior 
edge of the cavity of the leg ; one end meets the head 
of o, the other end terminates at a raiſed fold nearthe 
inferior line. There is a triangular muſcle on the ſide 
of the lateral muſcle o, ſimilar to that marked g in the 
following ring: in this figure it is entirely concealed 
by the muſcle m. 

The third ring has no muſcle ſimilar to ; that 


marked & differs only from that of the ſecond ring 


in being croſſed by the oppoſite muſcle. Thoſe mark- 
ed % n, os p, are ſimilar to choſe of the preceding one. 
The muſele q is triangular ; the baſe is faſtened to the 
lat fold of the ring; on the lower fide it is fixed to 


the muſcle o, the top to the ſkin at the edge of tlie 


cavity for the leg. FE 

The eight following rings have the gaſtric muſcles, 
„ A, , and m. The muſcle ; is quite ſtraight, and 
placed at ſome diſtance from the inferior line: it is 
broad at the fourth ring, but diminiſhes gradually in 
breadth to the 11th. In the fourth it is united; but 
divides into two heads, which divaricate in the fol- 
lowing rings. In the fix next rings theſe heads are fixed 
nearly at the ſame place with 4 and /; and in 
the other two it terminates at the fold of the ring. 
The anterior inſertion of the firſt and laſt is at the 
fold where the ring begins: that of the ſix others is 


ſomewhat lower under the place where the mulcle 4 
terminates. The lower part of the oblique muſcle + 


is inſerted in the ſkin near ;; the upper part at the in- 


termediate inferior muſcle upon the fold which ſeparates 


the following ring, but is wanting in the 11th. The 
muſcle / is large and co-operates with M: in the 


opening and ſhutting the ſpiraculum, one of its fix- 


tures 1s near the intermediate inferior line, at about 
the ſame height as i. The tail terminates a little be- 
low the ſpiraculum. " | 

The twelfth ring has only the ſingle gaſtric muſcle 
a, which is a bundle of fix, ſeven, or eight muſcles : 


the firſt fixture of theſe is at the ſubdiviſion of the 


ring near the inferior line: one or two croſs this, and 
at the fame time the ſimilar muſcles of the oppoſite 
ſide. Their fixture is at the bottom of the foot; and 
their office is to aſſiſt the muſele à in bringing back 
the foot, and to looſen the claw from what it lays 


hold of. One of the inſertions of this muſcle à is 
obſerved in this figure near d, the other near the fub- * 


diviſion of the ring. Ws. 
Fig. 52. and 53. ſhow the organization of the 
head of the coſſus, though in a very imperfect man- 


ner, as M. Lyonet found it neceſſary to employ 


twenty figures to explain it fully. The head is re- 
preſented as it appears when ſeparated from the fat, 
and diſengaged from theneck. HH are the two pa!- 
pi. The truncated muſcles D belong to the lower 
lip, and aſſiſt in moving it. K ſhows the two gan- 
glions of the neck united. II are the two veſſels which 
alliſt in ſpinning the filk. L, the œſophagus. M. 


the two diſſolving veſſels. The Hebrew characters 


8557 ſhow the continuation of the four cephalic ar- 
teries. In fig. 52. the ten abductor muſcles of the jaw 
5C 23 are 


Microſcope are repreſented by 88, TT, VV, and Z. Four 


——— pital muſcles are ſeen in fig. 53. under ee and ff. At ceed ; but this part is entirely unprotected, and fo 


tudinally along the muſcle,” which, when divided 


a k is repreſented a nerve of the firſt pair belonging Mall, that it does not occupy one fifth part of the 
to the ganglion of the neck; & is a branch of un head: the 2 is ſmooth, and has neither lobes 


nerve. - „5% Eo Don eny anfractuokity: like. tl 
o n — ” Wh A PR > 2 . 4 » e e 
Fig. 54. exhibits the nerves as 1E from the under cal chis a brain in the 


part; but excepting in two or this nerves, "which «that it has thirteen for there are other ſuch 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, only one d nee n ee ee ee er e a Rraight Tine, all of | 
drawn, in order to avoid confuſion. : The, nerves o en ie fame ſubſtance with chat in che head, and 
the firſt ganglion of the neck are med by capital dein enn ee em them, as well as 
letters, thoſe of the ganglion (a) n Ro- fromthat in the head, the nerves. are diſtributed thro' 
man letters; the nerves of the ſmall ganghon-by Greek ine Por, EE..." | 


241 


characters. Thoſe of the frontal ganghon, except zh ipinal marrow in the 
one, by numbees. ne belly pus very. imall ei out at amervals, nearly 
The muſcles of the coflus have neither the colour a the ſame thicknels throughout; except: at che gan- 
nor form of thoſe of larger animals... In their nat, glions, auc is got indlofed-in any caſe. It is by no 
ral ſtate they are ſoft, and of the confiſtenee ora jelly. means ſo tender as in man; but has a great degree 
Their colour is a greyiſh blue, which, with the filvert of tenacity, and does not break without a confide- 
coloured appearance of the pulmonary vellets, em s rable degree ef tenſion. The ſubſtance of the gan- 
glorious; ſpectacle. Aſter the caterpillar has been *ghons differs from that of the ſpinal marrow, as no 
ſoaked for ſome time in ſpirit of wine they loſe their yellels can be diſcovered in the latter; but the for- 
elaſticity and tranſparency, becoming firm, opaquey mer are full of very delicate ones. There are 94 
and white, and che air-veſſels totally diſappear. The Principal nerves, which divide into innumerable rami- 


the cofſus goes along the 


number of muſcles in a caterpillar is very great. The fications. 


greateſt part of the head is compoſed of them, and The coſſus has t vo large tracheal arteries, creep ng 


there is à vaſt number about the eſophagus, inte- under the ſkin cloſe to che ſpiracula; one at the right 


occi- inſect a part from which all the nerves ſeem to pro- Microſcope | 


ſtines, &E."the ſkin is, as it were, lined by different and the other. at the left ſide of the inſe@, each of | Wh. 
beds of them, placed the one under the other, and them 'communicating-with the air by means of nine 
ranged with great ſymmetry. M. Lyonet has been ſpiracula. The i nearly as long as the whole e- 


able to diſtinguiſh 228 in the head, 1647 in the terpillar ; beginning at the firſt ſpiraculum, and -ex- . 
body, and 2066 in the inteſtinal tube, making in all tehding domewhat than the laſt; ſome branch. __ 
041. | | | EY 

; 1 firſt ſight the muſcles might be taken ſor ten- Round each ſpiraculum the trachea puſhes forth a 
| Cons, as being of the ſame colour, and having nearly great number of branches, which are again divided 
the ſame luſtre, They ate generally flat and of an into fmaller ones, aud "theſe further ſubdivide and 
equal fize throughout; the middle ſeldom differing ſpread through he Wage body of the caterpillar. The 
either in colour or ſize from either of the*extremiies. tracheal artery, wich all its numerous ramifications, 
If they are ſeparated, however, by means of very'tine are open elaſtic vellels, which may be preſſed cloſe to- 
needles, in a drop of ſome fluid, we find them com- gether, or drawy'out conſiderably, but return imme- 
poſed not only of fibres, membranes, and air-veſſels, diately to their uſual ſize when the tenſion ceaſes. 
but likewiſe of nerves; and, from the drops of oil They are naturally ofa filver colour, and make a 
that may be ſeen floating on the fluid, they appear alſo beautiful appearange, This veſſel, with its principal 
to be furniſhed with many unctuous particles. Their branches, is compoſed of three coats, which may be 
ends are fixed to the ſkin, but the reſt of the muſele ſeparated from one another.” The outmoſt is a thick 
is generally free and floating. Several of them branch membrane furniſhed*with- a great variety of fibres, 
out conſiderably; and the branches ſometumes.extend Which deſcribeayalt number of circles round it, com- 
ſo far, that it is not eaſy to diſcover whether they municating wien each other by numerous ſhoots. The 
are diſtinct and ſeparate muſcles or parts oFanother. ſecond is very thin and tranſparent, without any par- 
They are moderately ſtrong ; and thoſe which have ticular veſſel being diſtinguiſhable in it. The third is 
been ſoaked in ſpirit of wine, when examined by the "compoſed of ſealy threads, generally of a ſpiral form; 
microſcope are found to be covered with a membrane and ſo near each other as eke. to leave any inter- 
which may be ſeparated from them; and they appear val. They are curiouſly united with the membrane 
then to conſiſt of ſeveral parallel bands lying . 1. which oceupies the intervals; and form a tube which 
y is always open, notwithſtanding the flexure. of the 
means ef fine needles, appear to be compoſed of ſtill veſſel. There are alſo many other peculiarities in its 
ſmaller bundles of fibres lying in the ſame direction; ſtructure. The principal tracheal veſſels divide into 
which, when examined by a powerful magnifier, and 1326 different branches. | 
in a favourable light, appear twiſted like a ſmall cord. The heart of the coſſus is very different from that of 
The muſcular fibres of the ſpider, which are much larger animals, being almoſt as long as the animal it- 
larger than thoſe of the caterpullar, conſiſt of two dif- ſelf. It lies immediately under the ſkin at the top of _ 
terert ſubſtances, one ſoft and the other hard; the lat- the back, entering the head, and terminating near the 
ter þ.ing twiſted round the former ſpirally, and thus mouth. Towards the laſt rings of the body it is large 
giving it the twiſtzd appearance juſt mentioned. and capacions, diminiſhing very much as it approaches 
There is nothing in the caterpillar ſimilar to the the head, from the fourth to the twelfth diviſion. On 
brain in man. Ve find indeed in the head of this both fides, at each diviſicn, it has an appendage, which 


partly 


+= es alſo extending quite to the extremity: of the body. 
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Microſcope partly covers the 


— — 


the fourth; whence this veſſel is thought to be a ſtring 


part of the empty ſpaces in the caterpillar. 
much reſembles the configuration of the human brain, 


7 
M1C 


owing narrower as it approaches the lateral line, it 
3 a number of irregular lozenge- ſnaped bodies. — 


This tube, however, ſeems to perform none of the 


functions of the heart in larger animals, as we find no 
veſſel opening into it which anſwers either to the aorta 
or vena cava. It is called the heart, becauſe it is ge- 
nerally filled with a kind of lymph, which naturaliſts 


have ſuppoſed to be the blood of the caterpillar ; and 


becauſe in all caterpillars which have a tranſparent 
ſkin, we may perceive alternate regular contractions 


and dilatations along the ſuperior line, beginning at the 


eleventh ring, and . from ring to ring, from 


or row of hearts. There are two white oblong bodies 
which join the heart near the eighth diviſion ; and 
theſe have been called r2n;/orm bodies, from their ha- 


ving ſomewhat of the ſhape of a kidney. 


The moſt conſiderable part of the whole caterpillar 
with regard to bulk is the corpus craſſum. It is the 
firſt and only ſubſtance that is ſeen on opening it. It 
forms a kind of ſheath which envelopes and covers all 
the entrails, and introducing itſelf into the head, en- 
ters all the muſcles of the body, filling the greateſt 


It very 


and is of a milk-white colour. 3 
The œſophagus deſcends from the bottom of the 
mouth to about the fourth diviſion. The fore: part, 


which is in the head, is fleſhy, narrow, and fixed by 


different muſcles to the cruſtaceous parts of it; the 
lower part which paſſes into the body, is wider, and 
forms a kind of membranaceous bag, covered with 
very ſmall muſcles ; near the ſtomach it is narrower, 
and, as it were, confined by a ſtrong nerve fixed to it 


at diſtant intervals. The ventricle begins a little above 


the fourth diviſion where the œſophagus ends, and 
finiſhes at the tenth. It is about ſeven times as long 
as broad; and the anterior part, which is broadeſt, is 

renerally folded. Theſe folds diminiſh with the bulk 
Wir approaches the inteſtines; the ſurface is covered 
with a great number of aerial veſſels, and opens into a 
tube, which M. Lyonet calls the large inteſtine.— 


There are three of theſe large tubes, each of which 


differs ſo much from the reſt, as to require a particular 
name to diſtinguiſh it from them. g 

The two veſſels from which the coſſus ſpins its filk 
are often above three inches long, and are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into three parts; the anterior, intermediate, and 
poſterior. It has likewiſe two other veſſels, which are 
ſuppoſed to prepare-and contain the liquor for diſ- 


| ſolving the wood on which it feeds. 


Fig. 55 ſhews the wing of an earwig magnified ; 
a repreſents it of the natural fize. The wings of this 
inſet are ſo artificially folded up under ſhort caſes, 
that few people imagine they have any. Indeed, they 
very rarely make uſe of their wings. The caſes under 
which they are concealed are not more than a ſixth part 
of the ſize of one wing, though a ſmall part of the 
wing may be diſcovered, on a careful inſpection, pro- 
jecting from under them. The upper part of the wing 
is crultaceous and opaque, but the under part is beau- 
tifully tranſparent. In putting up their. wings, they 


© firſt fold back the parts AB, and then ſhut up the 


ribs like a fan; the ſtrong muſcles uſed for this purpoſe 
being ſeen at the upper patt of the figure. Some of 


8; ; 1 


makes of the back. bur which: 


tification of ſome of the moſſes. 


MIC 


the ribs are extended from the centre to the outer edge; Microf. ops 
others only from the edge about ha'f way ; but : 9 


are all united by a kind of band, at à ſmall but equal 
diſtance from the edge; the whole evidently contrived 
to ſtrengthen the wing, and facilitate its various mo- 
tions. The inſect itſelf differs very little in appear- 
ance in its three different ſtates. De Geer aſſerts, that 
the female hatches eggs like a hen, and broods over 
her young ones as a hen does. 

Fig. 56. repreſents a wing of the Hemerobius perla 
magnified. It is an inſect which ſeldom lives more 


than two or three days.—The wings are nearly of 
a Jength, and exactly fimilar to one another. 
g are compoſed of fine delicate nerves, regularly and 


They 


elegantly diſpoſed -as in the figure, beautifully a- 
dorned with hairs, and lightly tinged with green. 


The body is of a fine green colour ; and its eyes ap- 


pear like two burniſhed beads of gold, whence it has 
obtained the name of golden eye. This inſe& lays 
its eggs on the leaves of the plum or the roſe tree ; the 
eggs are of a white colour, and each of them fixed to 
a little pedicle or foot-ſtalk, by which means they 
ſtand off a little from the leaf, appearing like the fruc- 
The larva proceed- 
ing from theſe eggs reſembles that of the coccinella or 
lady-cow, but is much more handſome. Like that, it 
feeds upon aphides or pucerons, ſucking their blood, 


and forming itſelf a caſe with their dried bodies; in 


which it changes into the pupa ſtate, from whence they 
afterwards emerge in the form of a fly. | 

Fig. E, F, I, repreſent the duſt of a moth's wing 
magnified. This is of different figures in different 
moths. The natural ſize of theſe ſmall plumes is re- 
preſented at H. | | 

Fig. 57. ſhows a part of the cornea of the libellula 
magnified. 
of the hexagons appear of a fine gold colour, and di- 
vided by three parallel lines. The natural ſize of the 
part magnified is ſhown at b. 
Fig. 58. ſhows the part c of a lobſter's cornea mag- 


nified. 


Fig. 59. ſnows one of the arms or horns of the lepas 
antifera, or barnacle, magnified ; its natural ſize being 
repreſented at d. Each horn conſiſts of ſeveral joints, 
and each joint is furniſhed on the concave fide of the 
arm with long hairs. When viewed in the microſcope 
the arms appear rather opaque ; but they may be ren- 
dered tranſparent, and become a moſt beautiful object, 
by extracting out of the interior cavity a bundle of 
longitudinal fibres, which runs the whole length of the 
arm. Mr Needham thinks that the moticn and ule of 


theſe arms may illuſtrate the nature of the rotatory mo- 


tion in the wheel-animal. In the midſt of the arms is 
an hollow trunk, conſiſting of a jointed hairy tube, 
which incloſes a long round tongue that can be puſh- 
ed occaſionally out of the tube or fheath, and retract- 
ed occaſionally. The mouth of the animal conſiſts of 
ſix laminz, which go off with a bend, indented like a 
ſaw on the convex edge, and by their circular diſpoſi- 
tion are ſo ranged, that the teeth, in the a'ternate ele- 
vation and depreſſion of each plate, act againſt what- 
ever comes between them. The plates are placed to- 


o 


nn in ſuch a manner, that to the naked eye they 


orm an aperture not much unlike the mouth of a con- 


tracted purſe. 
Fig. 60. ſhows the apparatus of the Tabanas or Gad- 


fy, 


In ſome poſitions of the light, the fides 


_ 
2 — 


4 _—_— 


are 0 
with ſhort hairs. They are united to the head by a 


MID 


a fleſhy caſe, not expreſſed in the figure. The feelers a a 
4 a ſpongy texture and grey col . r, covered 


fmall joint of the ſame fubſtance. They defend the 
other parts of the apparatus, being laid upon it fide 
by ſide whenever the animal ſtings, and thus preſerve 
it from external injury. The wound is made by the 
two lancets bb and B, which are of a delicate ſtructure 
but very ſharp, formed like the diſſecting knife of an 
anatomiſt, growing gradually thicker to the back. 
The two inſtruments ec and C, appear as if intended 
to enlarge the wound by TO the parts round it : 
for which they are jagged or toothed. They may alfo 
Terve, from their hard and horny texture, to defend the 
tube e E, which is of a ſofter nature, and tubular, to 
admit the blood, and convey it to the ſtomach. This 
part is totally incloſed in a line 4 P, which entirely 


covers it. Theſe parts are drawn ſeparately at B, C, 


D, E. De Geer obſerves, that only the females fuck” 
the blood of animals; and Reaumer informs us, that 


having made one, that had fucked its fill, diſgorge it - 


ſelf, the blood it thre up appeared to him to be more 
than the whole body of the mfe& could have contain. 
ed, The natural ſize of this apparatus is ſhown So 

Fig. 61. ſhows a bit of the fkin of a lump-fifſh /Cy- 


_ clopteras ) magnified. When a good ſpecimen of this 


can be procured, it forms a moſt beautiful object. The 
tabercles exhibited in the figure probably ſecrete an unc- 
tuous juice. | . 8 
Fig. 62. ſhows the ſcale of a ſea-perch found on the 
Engliſh coaſt; the natural fize is exhibited at 5. 


natural ſize as within the circle. 

Fig. 64. the ſcale of a parrot fiſh from the Weſt In- 
dies magnified ; / the natural fize of it. 

Fig. 65. the ſcale of a kind of perch in the Weſt In- 
dies magnified ; & the natural ſize of the ſcale. 

Fig. 66. part of the ſkin of a ſole filth, as viewed 
through an opaque microſcope; the magnified part, 
in its real fize, ſhown at J. 

The ſcales of fiſhes afford a great variety of beauti- 


ful objects for the microſcope, Some are long; others 
round, ſquare, &c. varying confiderably not only in 


different fiſhes, but even in different parts of the ſame 
fiſh. Leeuwenhoeck ſuppoſed them to conſiſt of an 
infinite number of ſmall ſcales or ſtrata, of which thoſe 
next to the body of the fiſh are the largeſt. When 
viewed by the microſcope, we find fome of them or- 
namented with a prodigious number of concentric 
flutings too near each other, and too fine to be eaſily 
enumerated. Theſe flutings are frequently traverſed 
by others diverging' from the centre of the ſcale, and 
generally proceeding from thence in a ſtraight line to 
the circumference. | 
For a more full information concerning theſe and 
other microſcopical objects, the reader may conſult 
Mr Adams's E//ays on the Micre/cope, who has made the 
moſt valuable collection that has yet appeared on the 
ſubject. See alſo the articles AxiMALcurE, CrysTAL- 
LIZATION, POLYPE, PLANTS, and Woop, in the pre- 
ſent Work. | | | 
MIDAS (fab. hiſt.), a famous king of Phrygia, 
who haying received Bacchus with great magnificence, 


3 L 8 1} 
Mieroſcope fly, by which it pierces the ſkin of horſes and oxen, in 
Mides. order to ſuck their blood. The whole is contained in 


- * * 


MID 

that god, out of gratitude, offered to grant him what. 
ever he ſnould atk, Midas deſired that every thing he 
touched ſhould be changed into gold. Bacchus con- 
ſented; and Midas, with extreme pleafure, every where 


found the effects of his touch. But he had ſoon rea- 


fon to repent of his folly : for wanting to eat and 
drink, the aliments no ſooner entered his mouth than 
they were changed into gold. This obliged” him to 
have recourſe to Bacchus again, to beſcech him to re- 
ſtore him to his former ſtate; on which the god order - 
ed him to bathe in the river Pactolus, which ſrom 
thence forward had golden fands. Some time after, be- 
ing choſen judge between Pan and Apollo, he gave an- 
oli inſtance of his folly and bad taſte, in preferring 
Pan's muſic to Apollo's; on which the latter being 
enraged, gave him a pair of aſſes ears. This Midas 
attempted to conceal Cow the knowledge of his fub- 
jects: but one of his ſervants ſaw the length of his 
ears, and being unable to keep the ſecret, yet afraid to 


ſ! 
Middle. 
burg. 

| \ 


reveal it from apprehenfion 3 reſentment, le 


opened a hole in the earth, and after he had whifſpered 


there that Midas had the ears of an aſs, he covered the 


place as before, as if he had buried his words in the 


ground. On that place, as the poets mention, grewa 


number of reeds, which when agitated: by the wind 
uttered the ſame ſound that had been buried beneath 
and publiſhed to the world that Midas had the ears of 


an aſs. Some explain the fable of tlie ears of Midas, 


by the ſuppoſition that he kept a number of informers 


and ſpies, who were continually employed in gather. 


ing every ſeditious word that might drop from the 


mouths of his fubjects. Midas according to Strabo, 


died of drinking bulPs hot blood. This he did, as 
Fig. 63. is the ſcale of an haddock magnified; its 


Plutarch mentions, to free himſelf from the numerbus 
in dreams which continually tormented him. Midas, 
according to ſome, was ſon of Cybele, He built a 
town. which he called Ancyre. : 
Mivas, Zar. ſbell, the ſrnooth ovato-oblong bucci. 
num, with an oblong and very narrow mouth. It con: 
ſiſts of fix volutions, but the lower one alone makes u 
almoſt the whole ſhell. 225 | 
MID- #zavex, the point of the ecliptic that culmi- 
nates, or in which it cuts the meridian, 
MIDDLEBURG, one of the Friendly Iſlands in 
the South Sea. This ifland was firſt diſcovered by 
Taſman, a Dutch navigator, in January 1742-3; and 
is called by the natives Ea. Oo abbe: it is about 16 
miles from north to ſouth, and in the wideſt part about 
8 miles from eaſt to weſt. The ſkirts are chiefly laid 
out in plantations, the ſouth-weſt and north-weſt ſides 
eſpecially. The interior parts are but little cultiva- 
ted, though very capable of it; but this neglect adds 
greatly to the beauty of the iſland ; for here are agree- 
ably diſperſed groves of cocoa-nuts and other trees, 
lawns covered with thick graſs, here and there planta- 
tions and paths leading to every part of the iſland, in 
ſuch beautiful diſorder, as greatly to enliven the pro- 
ſpect. The hills are low; the air is delightful; but 
unfortunately water is denied to this charming ſpot. 
Yams, with other roots, bananas, and bread- fruit, are 
the principal articles of food; but the latter appeared 
to be ſcarce. Here is the pepper tree, or aba ava, 
with which they make an intoxicating liquor, in the 
ſame diſguſting manner as is practiſed in the Society 


Iſlands. E ere are feveral ordoriferous trees and ſhrubs, 
PO par- 


— 


MID L 70 ] MID 
Middle- particularly a ſpecies of the lemon tribe; and the bo- a round ſpot on each cheek- bone, which appeared to Middle- 
burg. danieal gentlemen met with various new ſpecies of have been burnt or bliſtered. On ſome it icemed to burg. 
have been recently made, on others it was covered 


4 plants. Here alſo are a few-hogs and fowls. 


There are no towns or villages; moſt of the houſes 
are built in plantations, which are laid out in different 
parts, with no other order than what convenience re- 
quires. They are neatly conſtructed, but are leſs 
roomy and convenient than thoſe in the Society Iſles. 
'The s are à little raiſed, and covered with thick. 


ſtrong mats. The ſame ſort of matting ſerves to incloſe 


them on the windward fide, the others being open. 
They have little areas before moſt of them, which are 
planted round with trees or ornamental ſhrubs, whoſe 
fragrance perfumes the air. Their houſehold furniture 
conſiſts of a few wooden platters, cocoa-nut ſhells, and 
pillows made of wood, and ſhaped like four-footed 
ſtools or forms: their common clothing, with the ad- 
dition of a mat, ſerves them for bedding, : 

The natives are of a clear mahogany or cheſnut 
brown, with black hair, in ſhort frizzied curls, which 
ſeems to be burnt at the tips; their beards are cut or 
ſhaven. The general ſtature of the men is equal to 
our middle ſize, from five feet three to five feet ten 
inehes; the pro 
the cantours of the limbs extremely elegant, though 
. ſomething more muſcular than at Otaheitee, which 
may be owing to a greater and more conſtant exertion 
of ſtrength in their agriculture and domeſtic economy. 
Their features are extremely mild and pleafing ; and 
differ from the old Otaheitian faces in being more ob- 
Jong than round, the noſe ſharper, and the lips rather 
_ thinner. The women are, in general, a few inches 
ſhorter than the men, but not ſo ſmall as the lower 
claſs of women at the Soctety Iſlands. The practice 
of puncturing 
called Yattowwing, is in full force among the men here, 
for their belly and loins are very ſtrongly marked in 
configurations more compounded than thoſe at Ota- 
heite. The tendereſt parts of the body were not free 
from theſe punctures; the application of which, beſides 
being very painful, muſt be extremely dangerous on 
glandulous extremities. | | f 

The men in general go almoſt naked, having only 


a ſmall piece of cloth round the loins, but ſome wrapt - 


it in great abundanee round them from their wailt : 
this doth is manufactured much like that at Ota- 
heitee, but overſpread with a ſtrong glue, which makes 
it ſtiff, and fit to reſiſt the wet. The women are 
likewife covered from the waiſt downwards: they often 
have looſe necklaces, conſiſting of ſeveral ftrings of 
ſmall ſhells, ſeeds, teeth of fiſhes; and in the middle 
of all, the round operenlum, or cover of a fhell as large 
as a erown-· piece. The men frequently wear a 3 
round their necks, from which a mother- of- pearl 
hangs down on the breaſt; both the ears of the wo- 
men were perforated with two holes, and a cylinder 
cut out of tortoiſe- ſhell or bone was ftruck through 
both the holes. The moſt remarkable cireumſtance 
obſerved of this people was, that moſt cf them wanted 
the little finger on one, and ſometimes on both hands : 
the difference of ſex or age did not exempt them from 
this amputation; for even amo 
that were ſeen running about naked, the greater part 
| had already ſuffered juch lois. This circumſtance was 
obſerved by Taſman. Another ſingularity which was 
obſtryed to be very general among theſe people, was 


x, 


portions of the body are very fine, and 


the ſkin, and blacking it, which is 


the few children 


with, ſcurf, and many had only a flight mars cf its 
former exiſtence: how, or for what purpoſe it was 
made, could not be learnt. Ihe women here, in ge- 
neral, were reſerved ; and turned, with diſguſt, from 
the immodeſt behaviour of ungovernable ſeamen: there 
were not, however; wanting {ome who appeared to be 
of eaſy virtue, and invited their lovers with laſcivious 


geſtures. The language ſpoken here is ſoft, and not 


unpleaſing; and whatever they ſaid was ſpoken in a 


kind of finging tone. Omai and Mahine, who were 


both paſſengers on board the ſhip, at firſt declared that 
the language was totally new and unintelligible to 
them ; however, the affinity of ſeveral words being 
pointed out, they ſoon caught the particu'ar modifica- 
tion of this dialect, and converſed much better with 
the natives than any on board the ſhips could have 
done, after a long intercourſe. They have the neat- 
eſt ornaments imaginable, conſiſting of a number of 
little flat ſticks, about five inches long, of a yellow 
wood like box, firmly and elegantly connected toge- 
ther at the bottom by a tiſſue of the fibres ot cocoa-. 
nut, ſome of which were of their natural colour, and 


others dyed black; the ſame fibres were likewiſe uſed 


in the making of baſkets, the taſte of which was high- 
ly elegant, and varied into different forms and pat- 
terns. Their clubs are of a great variety cf ſhapes, 
and many of them ſo ponderous as ſcarce to be ma- 

naged with one hand. The moſt common form was 
quadrangular, ſo as to make a rhomboid at the broad 
end, and 8 tapering into a round handle at the 
other. Far the greater part were carved all over in 

many chequered patterns, which ſeemed to have re- 
quired a long ſpace of time, and incredible patience, 
to Work up; as a ſharp ſtone, or a piece of coral, are 
the only tools made uſe of: the whole ſurface of the 
plain clubs was as highly poliſhed as if an European 
workman had made them with the beſt inſtruments. 
Beſides clubs, they have ſpears. of the fame wood;. 
which were ſometimes plain ſharp-pcinted ſticks, and 
ſometimes barbed with a fting-ray's tail. They have 
hkewiſe bows and arrows of a peculiar conſtruction :. 
the bow; which is {ix feet long, is about the thick- 
neſs of a little finger, and when flack forms a ſlight 
curve; its convex part is channelled with a ſingle 
deep groove, in which the bow-{tring is lodged. Ihe 
arrow 1s made of reed, near fix feet long, and pointed 
with hard wood : when the bow is to be bent, inſtead. 
of drawing it ſo as to increaſe the natural curvature, 
they draw it the contrary way, making it perfectly 
ſtraight, and then form the curve on the other ſide. 
Moſt of their canoes have outriggers, made of poles, 
and their workmanſhip is very admirable: two of 
theſe canoes are joined together with a ſurpriſing ex- 

actneſs, and the whole ſurface receives a very curious 

poliſh. Their paddles have ſhort broad blades, ſome- 

thing like thoſe at Otahcitee, but more neatly wrought 
and of better wood. 

They keep their dead above. ground, after the man- 
ner of the Society lands; as a corpſe was ſeen depo- 
ſited on a low hut. | 

Here were ſeen ſeveral men and women afllited, 
with leprous diſeaſes, in ſome of whom the diſorder 
had riſen to a high degree of virulence : one man in- 
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Mildllelam articular had his back and ſhoulders covered with a 


"| 


Middleton, 


— eeenes 


cerned about their misfortunes, 


is noted for a woollen manufactory and frequent horſe- 


arge cancerous ulcer, which was perfectly livid with- 
in, and of a bright yellow all round the edges. A 
woman was likewiſe unfortunate enough to have her 
face deſtroyed by it in the moſt ſhocking manner; 
there was only a hole 1:ft in the place of her noſe ; 
her cheek was ſwelled up, and continually oozing out 
a purulent matter; and her eyes ſeemed ready to fall 
out of her head, being bloody and ſore: though theſe 
were ſome of the moſt miſerable ojects that could 
poſſibly be ſeen, yet they ſeemed to to be quite uncon- 
| and traded as briſkly 

as any of the reſt. | 10 


MIDDLELAM, a town in the nonth-riding of 
Yom 


Yorkſhire, ſituated on the river Ure, 255 miles 
London. It had once a caſtle, where was born Ed- 
ward prince of Wales, only ſon of Richard III.; and 


races. Its market is on Monday; and fairs Nov. 6 
and 7. The town ſtands on a riſing ground; and the 
caſtle, which was on the ſouth ſide, was formerly 
moated round by the help of a ſpring conveyed in 


Pipes from the higher grounds. The church cf Mid- 


dlelam is extra-parochial. . 
MIDDLESEX, a county of England, which de- 


rives its name from its ſituation amidſt the three king- 


doms of the Eaſt, Weſt, and South Saxons. It is 
bounded on the north by Hertfordſhire; on the ſouth 
by the river Thames, which divides it from Surry; on 
the weſt by the river Colne, which ſeparates: it from. 
Buckinghamſhire ; and on the eaſt by the river Lea, 
which divides it from Eſſex. It extends about 23 
miles in length, but hardly 14 in breadth, and is not 
more than 115 in circumference z but as it compre- 
hends the two vaſt cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
which are ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of the coun- 
ty, it is by far the wealthieſt and moſt . populous 
county in England. It is divided into 602 liberties, 


of London and Weſtminſter. The air is very pleaſant 
and healthy, to which a fine gravelly ſoil does not a 
little contribute. The ſoil produces plenty of corn, 
and the county abounds with fertile meadows and 
gardeners grounds. In a word, the greater part of the 
county is ſo prodigiouſly aſſiſted by the rich compoſt 
from London, that the whole of the cultivated part 


may be conſidered as a garden. The natural produc- 


tions are cattle, corn, and fruit; but its manufactures 
are too many to be enumerated here, there being 
hardly a ſingle manufacture practiſed in Great Britain 
but what is alſo eſtabliſhed in this county.—Though 
London is the chief city, Brentford is the county- 
town where the members of parliament are elected. 
MIDDLETON (Dr Conyers), a very celebrated 
Engliſh divine, the ſon of a clergyman in Yorkſhire, 
was born at Richmond in 1683. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, while fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge, 
by his controverſy with Dr Bentley his maſter, re- 
Jating to ſome mercenary conduct of the latter in that 
ſtation. He afterwards had a controverſy with the 
whole body of phyſicians, on the dignity of the medi- 
cal profeſſion ; concerning which he publiſhed De- me- 
dicorum apud veteres Romanos degentium conditione diſ- 
ſertalio; qua, contra viros celeberrimos Facabum Sponium 
et Riclardum Meadium, ſervilem atque ignobilem cam fuiſſe, 
| | 4 


1 


cauſe of miracles in general. Nor were 


Arch and in the courſe of this diſpute much re- 
entment and many pamphlets appeared. Hitherto he 
had ſtood well with his clerical brethren ; but he drew 


the reſentment of the church on him in 1729, by wri- 
ting A letter from Rome, ſhowing an exact confor- 


mity between popery and paganiim,”.. &c. ; as this 
letter, though politely written, yet attacked Popiſh 


Middleton 
q 
Midhurt, 


: 


miracles with a gaiety that appeared 2 to the | 


| | is Objections 
to Dr Waterland's manner of vindicating Scripture 
againſt Tindal's * Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” 


looked on in a more favourable point of view. In 
1741, came out his great work, © The hiſtory of the lite 


of M. Tullius Cicero,” 2 yols 4to; which is indeed a 
fine performance, and will probably be read as long as 
taſte and polite literature ſubſiſt among us: the author 
has nevertheleſs fallen into the common error of bio- 

phers, who often give panegyrics inſtead of hi- 


ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian church from the earlieſt ages, 


ſtory. In 1748, he publiſhed, © A free inquiry into 
the - miraculous. powers which are ſuppoſed. to have 


through ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries.” He was.now 
attacked from all quarters; but before he took any 


notice of his antagoniſts, . he ſupplied them with an- 


other ſubject in An examination of the lord biſhop 
of London's diſcourſes concerning the uſe and extent 


of prophecy,” & c. Thus Dr Middleton continued to 
difplay talents and learning, which were highly eſteem- 
ed by men of a tree turn of mind, but by no means in 


cal line, He was in_ 1723 choſen principal librarian 
of the public library at Cambridge; and if he. roſe 
not to dignities in the church, he was in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, Which permitted him to aſſert a dignity of 


mind often forgotten in the career of preferment. He 


a method calculated to. invite promotion in the cleri- 


died in 1750, at Hilderſham in Cambridgeſhire, an 
eſtate of his own purchaſing ; and in 1752, all his 


works, except the life of Cicero, were collected in 
containing 200 pariſhes, beſides a vaſt number of cha- | | 


pels of eaſe, and 5 market-towns, excluſive of the cities 


vols, 4to. 1 9 789 8 n 

MIDDLEWICH, a town of Cheſhire, 167 miles 
from London. It ſtands near the conflux of the Croke 
and Dan, where are two ſalt-water ſprings, from which 
are made great quantities of ſalt, the brine being ſaid 
to be ſo ſtrong as to produce a full fourth part ſalt. 


It is an ancient borough, governed by burgeſſes; and 


its pariſh extends into many adjacent townſhips. It 
has a ſpacious church. Its market is on Tueſdays ; 
and fairs on St James's-day, July 25. and Holy-Thurl- 


day. By the late inland navigation, it has communi- | 


cation with the rivers Merſey, Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, 
Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 
&c. which navigation, including its windings extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Vork, Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland, Stafford, War- 
wick, Leiceſter, Oxford, Worceſter, &c. The river 
Wheelock, after a courſe of about 12 miles from Mow- 
cop-hill, runs into the Dan a little above this town. 
MIDHURST, a town of Suſſex, 52 miles from 
London, has been repreſented in parliament ever ſince 
the 4th of Edward II. It is a neat ſmall town, on a 
hill ſurrounded with others, having the river Arun at 


the bottom; and is a borough by preſeription, go- 


verned by a bailiff, choſen annually by a jury at a 

court-leet of the lord of the manor. The market is 

11 Thurſday ; fairs on March 21. and the Thurſday 
3 "th ; | 
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- MIDIAN; or Mabiax (anc. geog.), a own on 
the ſouth ſide of Arabia Petræa; ſo called from one 
of the ſons of Abraham by Keturah.— Another Mi. 


— tian, near the Arnon and ZEophs, in ruins in Jerom's 


time. With the daughters of theſe Midianites the I 
raelites committed fornica ion, and were guilty of ido- 
latry. A branch of the Midianites dwelt on the Ara- 
bian gulph, and were called Nenitet; ſome of whom 
turned proſelytes, and dwelt with the Iſraelites in the 
land of Canaan. | | T2 288 
 MID-LOFHIAN, See LorniAx. ; 
MIDSHIP-rxamt, a name given to that timber, 
or combination of pieces formed into one timber, 


which determines the extreme breadth of the ſhip, 


as well as the figure and dimenſion of all the inferior 
Iñ the article Ss r- building, the reader will find a 


full explanation of what is meant by a frame of tim: 


bers. He will alſo perceive the outlines of all the 
principal frames, with their gradual dimenſions, from 
the midſhip- frame n the plane of projection 
annexed to that article. As the parts of which the 
ſeveral frames are compoſed have the ſame relation to 
each other throughout the veſſel, and as all the cor- 
reſponding pieces, without and within thoſe frames, 
are alſo nearly alike, and fixed in the ſame manner, it 
will be here ſufficient for our purpoſe: to repreſent the 
principal or midſhip- frame, * with its corre- 
ſponding parts, which are as follow :—A, the keel, 
with _ falſe keel beneath it. B, the chocks fixed 
upon the kelſon, to retain the oppoſite pieces of the 
riders firmly together. C, one of the beams of the 
orlop. D, one of the lower deck beams; with 4 the 
beams of the upper deck. E, the hanging · knees, by 
which the beams are attached to the timbers. F, the 
ſtandards, which are fixed above the decks to which 
they belong. G, the clamps, which ſuſtain the extre- 
mities of the beams. H, the gun- ports of the lower- 
deck; with +4 the ports; of. the upper- deck. I, K, Ly 
different pieces of thick-ſtuff, placed oppoſite to the ſe- 
in the frame of timbers. M, 
N, the- water-ways. O, the 
planks of the ceiling, between the ſeveral ranges of 
thick-ſtuff. P, the ſpirketing. Q, the main-wale, to 
fortify the ſhipꝰ's ſide oppoſite to the lower deck. R, 
the channel - wale, oppoſite to the upper deck. 8, the 
waiſt- rail. T, the itring, with the moulding under 
the gun-wale. U, the floor-timbers, which are laid 
acroſs the keel and bolted. to it. V, the ſeveral fut- 
tocks; and W the; top-timbers, which are all united 
into one frame. X, the kelſon. 8 

_ MIDSHIPMAN, a fort of naval cadet, appointed 
by the captain of a ſhip of war, to ſecond the orders 
of the ſuperior officers, and aſſiſt in the neceſſary buſi- 
neſs of the veſſel, either ahoard or aſhore. © | 
The number of midſhipmen, like that of ſeveral 
other ofticers, is always in proportion to the ſize of the 
ſhip to which they belong. Thus a firſt-rate man of 
war has 24, and the inferior rates a ſuitable number in 
proportion. No perſon can be appointed lieutenant 
without having previouſly ſerved two years in the royal 
navy in this capacity, or in that of mate, beſides ha- 
ving been at leaſt four years in actual ſervice at ſea, ei- 
ther in merchant-ſhips. or in the royal navy. 
n | Ft n 
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Midſhipman is accordingly the ſtation in which a Midh'p- 


young volunteer is trained in the ſeveral exerciſes ne- 
ceſſary to attain a ſufficient knowledge of the machi- 
nery, movements, and military operations of a ſhip, to 
qualify him for a ſea- Oer. 

On his firſt entrance in a ſhip of war, every midſhip- 
man has ſeveral diſadvantageous circumſtances to en- 
counter. Theſe are partly occafioned by the nature 
of the ſea- ſervice; and partly by the miſtaken preju- 
dices of people in general reſpecting naval diſcipline, 
and the genius of ſailors and their officers. No cha- 
racter, in their opinion, is more excellent than that of 
the common ſailor, whom they generally ſuppoſe to 


be treated with great ſeverity by his officers, drawing 


a compariſon between them not very advantegeous to 
the latter. The midſhipman uſually comes aboard tinc- 
tured with theſe prejudices, eſpecially if his education 
has been amongſt the 
the officers happen to anſwer his opinion, he conceives 
an early diſguſt to the ſervice, from a very partial and 
incompetent view of its operations. Blinded by theſe 
prepoſſeſſions, he is thrown off his guard, and very 
ſoon ſurpriſed to find, anioneitthole Roneft fatlors, a 
crew of abandoned miſcreants, ripe for any miſchief 
or villany. Perhaps, after a little obſervation, many 
of them will appear to him- equally deſtitute of gra- 
titude, ſhame, or juſtice, and only deterred from the 
commiſſion of any-crimes by the terror of ſevere pu- 


niſhment. - He will diſcover, that the pernicious ex- 


ample: of a few of the vileſt in a ſhip of war is too 
often apt to poiſon the principles of the greateſt num- 
ber eſpecially if the reins of diſcipline are too much 
relaxed, ſo as to foſter that idleneſs and diffipation, 


which engender ſloth, diſeaſes, and an utter profligacy 


of manners. If the mid{hipman on many occaſions is 
obliged to mix with theſe, particularly in the exerciſes 
of extending or reducing the fails in the tops, he ought 
reſolutely to guard againſt this contagion, with which 
the morals of his inferiors may be infected. He ſhould, 
however, avail himſelf of their knowledge, and acquire 
their expertneſs in managing and fixing the ſails and 
rigging, and neverſuffer himſelf to be excelled by an 
inferior. He will probably find a virtue in almoſt 
every private ſailor, which is entirely unknown to 
many. of his officers : that virtue is emulation, which 
is not indeed mentioned amongſt their qualities by the 
gentleman of terra firma, by whom their characters are 
often copiouſſy deſcribed with very little judgement. 
There is hardly a common tar who is not envious of 
ſaperior ſkil! in his fellows, and jealous on all 'occa- 
ſions to be outdone in what he conſiders as a branch 
of his duty; nor is he more afraid of the dreadful cons 


ſequences of whiſtling in a ſtorm, than of being ſtig- 


matiſed with: the opprobrious epithet of /ubber. For- 


_ tified” againſt this ſcandal, by a thorough knowledge 


of his buſineſs, the ſailor will ſometimes ſneer in pri- 
vate at the execution of orders which to him appear 
aukward, improper, or unlike a ſeaman. Nay, he 
will perhaps be malicious enough to ſuppreſs his own 
judgment, and, by a punctual obedience to command, 
execute whatever is to be performed in a manner 
which he knows to be improper, in order to expoſe 
the perſon commanding to diſgrace and ridicule. Little 
{killed in the method of the ſchools, he conſiders the 

by _” olle 


— — rank of people; and if 


man, 
— — 
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NIidmip- officer who cons his leſſon by rote as very ill qualified 


>. 


man. 


Without preſuming 


for his ſtation, becauſe particular ſituations might ren- 
der it neceſſary for the ſaid officer to aſſiſt at putting 
his own orders in practice. An ignorance in chis prac- 


tical knowledge will therefore neceſſarily be thought 


an unpardonable deficiency by thoſe who are to follow 
his directions. Hence the midſhipman who aſſociates 


with theſe ſailors in the tops, till he has acquired a 


competent {kill in the ſervice of extending or reducing 
the ſails, &c. will be often entertained with a number 
of ſcurrilous jeſts, at the expence of his ſuperiors. 
Hence alſo he will learn, that a timely application to 
thoſe exerciſes can only prevent him from appearing 
in the ſame deſpicable point of view, which muſt cer- 
tainly be a cruel mortification to a man of the ſmalleſt 
ſenſibility. = #2 „ 

If the midſhipman is not employed in theſe ſervices, 


which are undoubtedly neceſſary to give him a clearer 


idea of the different parts of his occupation, a variety 
of other objects preſent themſelves to his attention, 
to dictate the ſtudies which are 
moſt eſſential to his improvement, we could with to 
recommend ſuch as are moſt ſuitable to the bent of his 
inclination. Aſtronomy, geometry, and mechanics, 
which are in the firſt rank of ſcience, are the mate- 


rials which form the ſkilful pilot and the ſuperior ma- 


riner. The theory of navigation is entirely derived 
from the two former, and all the machinery and move- 
ments of a ſhip are founded upon the latter. The ac- 


tion of the wind upon the fails, and the reſiſtance of 
the water at the ſtem, naturally dictate an inquiry into 


the property of ſolids and fluids ; and the ſtate of the 
ſhip, floating on the water, ſeems to dire& his appli- 


cation to the ſtudy of hydroſtatics, and the effects of 


gravity. A proficiency in theſe branches of ſcience 
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| 1 art of aſſiſting women in the birth of chil- 


dren. It is ſuppoſed to comprehend alſo the 
management of women both before and after deli- 
very, as well as the treatment of the child in its moſt 
early ſtate. | $ Ke 


Hrevozr of Midwi ery. The art of midwifery is cer- 
tainly almoſt coeval with mankind. 'The firſt midwife 
of whom mention is made under that name, aſſiſted at 


the ſecond labour of Rachel, the wife of Jacob. An- 
other midwife is ſpoken of in Geneſis, at the lying-in 


of Thamar, who was delivered of twins. But the moſt 
honourable mention of midwives is that in Exodus, 
when Pharaoh king of Egypt, who had a mind to de- 
ſtroy the Hebrews, commanded the midwives to kill all 
the male children of the Hebrew women; which com- 
mand they diſobeyed, and thereby obtained a recom- 


Pence from God. 


From all the paſſages in Scripture where midwives 
are mentioned, it 1s plain, that women were the only 
practitioners of this art among the Hebrews. Among 


the Greeks alſo women aſſiſted at labours. Phanarete, 


the mother of Socrates, was a midwife. Plato ſpeaks 
at large of midwives, explains their functions, regu- 
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rattling the dice, roari 
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vill equally © pe 
rations of naval war, as directed by the efforts of 
powder and the knowledge of projectiles. The moſt 
effectual method to excite his application to thoſe ſtu- 
dies, is, perhaps, by looking round the navy, to ob- 
ſerve the characters of individuals. By this inquiry 


he will probably diſcover, that the officer who is 


eminently {killed in the ſciences, will command uni- 
yerſal reſpect and a tion; and that whoever is 


ſatisfied with the deſpicable ambition of ſhining the 


hero of an aſſembly, will be the object of univerſal 
contempt. The attention of the former will be enga- 


ged in thoſe ſtudies which are highly uſeful to him- 
Ci 


f in particular, and to the ſervice in general. The 
employment of the latter is to acquire thoſe ſuperfi- 
cial accompliſhments that unbend the mind from every 
uſeful ſcience, ' emaſculate the judgment, and render 
the hero infinitely more dexterous at falling into his 
ſtation in the dance than in the line of battle,  - 
_ Unleſs the midſhipman has an unconquerable aver- 
ſion to the acquiſition” of thoſe qualifications which 


are ſo eſſential to his improvement, he will very rare- 


ly want opportunities of making a progreſs therein. 


Every ſtep he advances in thoſe meritorious  employ- 
ments will facilitate his acceſſion to the next in order. 


If the dunces, who are his officers or meſs-mates, are 
bad verſes, hiſſing on the 
flute, or ſcraping diſcord from the fiddle, his atten- 
tion to more noble ſtudies will ſweeten the hours of re- 
laxation. He ſhould recolleR, that no example from 
fools ought to influence his conduct, or ſeduce him 
from that laudable ambition which his honour and ad- 
— equally concerned to purſue. a? 


men in labour. See Mipwirzay. 
I F. E N F. 


lates their duties, and remarks that they had at Athens 
the right of propoſing or making marriages. Hippo- 
cretes makes mention of midwives, as well as Ari- 
ſtotle, Galen, and Aetius. This laſt even frequently 
quotes a woman called Aſpaſia, who was probably a 
midwife. They were called among the Greeks 
Ma Or Lr; that is to ſay, mamma, or grand. 
mamma. „ me | 
We are ſtill better acquainted with the cuſtoms of 
the Romans, and know that they employed women 
only. 'This may be deduced from the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence alone. We there ſee that they 
are women only who are ca led to aſſiſt perſons in la- 
bour. Beſides, Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, fre- 
quently ſpeaks of midwives and their duties; and 
names two, So/ira and Salpe, who had apparently the 
greateſt reputation. Women were alſo employed af- 
ter the fall of the empire; 'and it is certain, that, till 


lately, all civilized nations have employed women only 


as midwives. This appears even from their names 
in many different languages, which are all feminine. 
There were, however, eſpecially in great cities, ſur- 
geons who applied themſelves to the art of midwifery, 
and made it their particular ſtudy. They were ſent for 


WIFE, one whoſe profeſſion is to deliver wo- 


man. 
— —— 


Hiſtory 
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in difficult caſes, where the mid wives found their inca- 
pacity ; and then the ſurgeon, endeavoured to deliver 
the woman by having recourſe to inſtruments uſeful in 
thoſe caſes, as by erotchets, crows-bills,  &c. ; but as 
theſe caſes happened but ſeldom, women remained 
in poſſeſſion of-this buſineſs, It is certain according 
to Aftruc, that Maria Thereſia wife of Louis XIV. 
employed women only in her labours; and the example 
of the queen determined the conduct of the princeſſes 
and court ladies, and like wiſe of the other ladies of 
the city. The ſame author tells us, that he has been 
aſſured, that the epoch of the employment of men- 
midwives goes no farther back than the firſt ly ing · in 
of Madam de la Valiere in 1663. As ſhe deſired it 
might be kept a profound ſecret, ſhe ſent for Julian 
Clement a ſurgeon of reputation. He was conducted 
With the greateſt ſecrecy into an houſe where the lady 
Was, with her face covered with a hood; and where it 
is ſaid the king was concealed in the curtains of the 
bed. The ſame ſurgeon was employed in the ſubſe- 
quent labours of the ſame lady; and as he was very 
ſucceſsful with her, men- mid wives afterwards came in- 
to repute, and the princeſſes made uſe of ſurgeons on 
ſimilar oceaſions; and as ſoon as this became faſhion- 
able, the name of acoucheur was invented to ſignify 
this claſs of ſurgeons. Foreign countries ſoon adopt- 
ed the cuſtom, and likewiſe the name of acoucheurs, 
though they had no ſuch term in their own language; 
but in Britain they have more generally been called 
%% »» MA OMEN TIO 
In oppoſition to this. account, which is taken from 
Aſtruc, that author tells us, that he is aware of an 
objection from Hyginus, who aſſerts, that the ancients 
had no midwives; which made the women, through 
modeſty, rather chooſe to run the riſk of death than 
to make nie of men on this occaſion. For the Athe- 
nians, he adds, had forbid. women and ſlaves to ſtudy 
phyſic, that is to ſay, the art of midwifery. A young 
woman, named Agnodice, deſirous of learning this art, 
cut off her hair, dreſſed herſelf in the habit of a man, 
and became a ſcholar to one Hierophilus. She after- 
Wards followed this buſineſs. The women at firſt re- 
fuſed aſſiſtance from her, thinking ſhe was a man; but 
accepted thereof when ſhe had convinced them that ſhe 
was a woman. 3 | | : 
Jo this account our author replies, that the autho- 
rity of Hyginus is by no means to be depended upon. 
His book is full of ſoleciſms and barbariſms; and 
therefore cannot be attributed to any writer who lived 
before the fall of the empire; but muſt have been the 
work of another author who lived when the Latin tongue 
was corrupted; that is, about the ſeventh or eighth 
century. The contradictions met with in this book al- 
ſo give room to ſuſpect that it is not the work of one 
hand, but of ſeveral. The authority of ſuch a work, 
therefore is by no means ſufficient to deſtroy the teſti- 
monies of thoſe writers who affirm, that among the 
Greeks the care of lying · in women was committed en- 
tirely to others of their own ſex. | | 
I) be art of midwifery ſeems not to have been ſo ſoon 
improved as that of phyſic. - Hippocrates, though an 
excellent phyſician, ſeems to have been a very bad 
midwife. He was acquainted with no other kind of 
natural labour than that in which the head preſents ; 
and condemns footling labour as fatal both to mother 


— 


turned, ſo that the head ma 


a reren. 


and child: he would have the children in ſuch caſes 
preſent. If, ſays he, 
the arm, or leg, or both, of a living child preſent, 
they mult, as ſoon as diſcovered, be returned into the 
womb, and the child brought into the paſſage with its 
head downwards. For this purpoſe he adviſes to roll 
the. woman on the bed, to ſhake her and make her 


jump: he propoſes the ſame expedients to procure the 


child's delivery; and if they do not ſucceed, he adviſes 
to extract it with crotchets, and, whatever happens, te 
diſmember it. 
From the time of Hippocrates to that of Celſus, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, we 
have no accounts of any improvements in midwifery; 
but this author gives two very uſeful directions. 1. In 
dilating the womb ; '* We muſt (ſays he) introduce 


the fore-finger, well moiſtened with hog's lard, into the 


mouth of the womb when it begins to open, and in 
like manner afterwards a ſecond, and ſo on until all 
the fingers are introduced, which are then to be uſed 
by ſeparating them as a kind of dilater, to diſtend the 
orifice, and facilitate the introduction of the hand 
which is to act in the womb, 2. Children may be de- 
livered by the feet eaſily and ſafely, without crotchets, 
by taking hold of their legs. For this purpoſe we 
mult take care to turn children, which are otherwiſe 
placed in the womb with their head or feet down- 
wards.” It is true, Celſus ſpeaks of a dead child 
only ; but it was eaſy to conclude from thence, that 
the ſame practice might be uſed with ſucceſs to deliver 

a living child. Nevertheleſs, this was not done; and, 

notwithſtanding the authority of Celſus, the former 

prejudice continued for a long time. Though Pliny, 

who lived under the emperors Veſpaſian and Titus, 
was not a phyſician himſelf, yet by condemning foot- 

ling labour he atteſts the opinion of the phyſicians of 
his time. He aflerts, as a known fact, that footling 

abour was a preternatural kind of labour; he adds, 

that children which came into the world in this man- 

ner were called Agrippa, that is to ſay, born with a 

great deal of difficulty. . 

But however common this opinion was, it was never 
univerſally received; and ſeveral phyſicians of charac- 
ter roſe up, who, without ſuffering themſelves to be 
dazzled with the common prejudice, or ſeduced by the 
authority of Hippocrates or Galen, recommended and 
approved of footling delivery. The queſtion then 
was a long time undecided; and even in 1657, Rive- 
rius, a phyſician of reputation, condemned footling la- 
bour. Mauriceau alſo remarks, in the firſt edition of 
his book on the diſorders of pregnant women, print- 
ed in 1664, that many authors were ſtill of opinion, 
that when the child preſented with its feet, it ſhould 
be turned to make it come with its head foremoſt ; but 
after having obſerved that it is difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to execute this, he concludes, * it is much bet- 
ter to extract the child by its feet when they preſent, 
than to run the hazard of doing worſe by turning it.“ 
All practitioners, however, are now of the ſame opi - 
nion ; and the knowledge of midwifery has been ſo 
much increaſed within this century, that it ſeems to 
have nearly attained its ultimate perfection, and its 
operations reduced almoſt to a geometrical] certainty : 
And this, ſays Aftruc, is not ſurpriſing ; for, after all 
the art of midwifery is reduced to the following me- 

| $D3” chanical 
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chanical problem, « An extenſible cavity of a certain 
capacity being given, to paſs a flexible body of a given 
length and thickneſs through an opening dilatable to 


a certain degree.” This might be reſolved geometri- 


cally, if the different degrees of elaſticity of the womb, 
and ſtrength and weakneſs of the child, the greater 
or leſſer diſpoſition of the blood to inflammation, and 
che greater or leſſer degree of irritability of the nerves, 
did not occaſion that uncertainty which phyſical facts 
conſtantly produce in all phyſico- mathematical que- 
ſtions. N 
The ſtudy of midwifery in Britain as a ſcience is 
not of very ancient date. The firſt book publiſhed on 
the ſubject appeared in the year 1540, and was intitled 
De Byrthe of Mankind, otherwiſe named, The Mo- 
man's Bocke, by Thomas Raynold, phyſition. It un- 


derwent a ſecond edition by Thomas Ray. a printer 


whoſe name is not much known. It was adorned with 


prints, and went through ſeveral editions, and appears 


to have been held in high eſtimation. In 1653, the ce- 
lebrated William Harvey publiſhed his treatiſe on ge- 
neration ; and afterwards engaging in the practice of 
midwifery, publiſhed his Exercitutio de partu. Some no- 


tice is alſo taken by Sydenham of the diſeaſes incident 


to child-bed women, and of thoſe of young children. 
About this time ſeveral other tracts on ſubjects relating 
to midwifery appeared, by Wharton, Charleton, Ma- 
yow, &c.; but till about the year 1634, Dr Denman 
conſiders the treatiſe of Raynold already mentioned 


zs being the ſtandard. The appearance of the works 


of Ambroſe Pare, which were now firſt publiſhed, 


depreſſed the reputation of Raynold's book; and Dr 


Chamberlen, a celebrated phyſician, likewiſe applied 
himſelf about the ſame time to midwifery. He intro- 
duced an inſtrument into the art called a forceps, but 
which Dr Denman ſuppoſes to have been a wvedtis.-- 
He had three ſons who likewiſe praQiſed midwifery, 
and, as well as himſelf, obtained conſiderable charac- 
ter; and one of the young men went over to Paris 
with a view to ſell the ſecret, or advance his fortune 
by a practice which be had found fo ſucceſsful in Eng- 
land. In this, however, he was diſappointed ; the firſt 
caſe in which he was engaged proved unſucceſsful, and 
he ſuffered much reproach in conſequence. Returnin 
to England, therefore, in 1672, he publiſhed a tranſ- 
lation of Mauriceau's midwifery, which continued in 
great eſtimation for many years. 
Dr Willoughby, who wrote a treatiſe on midwifery, 
quoted in manuſeript by Dr Denman, complains of the 
practice of midwives about this time. He ſays, that 
che books upon the ſubject all copied one another, re- 
commending methods which could not but be prejudi- 
cial to the woman ; and that particularly they did not 
attend to the eſſorts of nature, but endeavoured to 
force the birth before the proper time. He was the 
grandſon of Sir Francis Willoughby, ſo much cele- 
ho in the time cf queen Elizabeth; and Dr Den- 
man is of opinion, that the fame and fortune acquired 
by Dr Chamberlen, induced ſo many gentlemen asnow 
praQifed midwifery to undertake the ftudy of it, and 
to make uſe of inſtruments as he did. Among thele 
was Dr Bamber ; but others attempted to raiſe their 
reputation by a quite contrary practice. In 1723, Dr 
Manbray .publithed a book on midwifery,. intitled, 
The Female Phyſician, or the Whol: Art of New im- 


inſtruments ';- and next year he pub- 
lied an appendix,under the title of Midwifery brought 


to perfection, in which he ſets forth in a pompous man- 
ner the improvements he had made. This, however, 


was no more than a ſyllabus of his lectures, he having 
been the firſt public teacher of midwifery in Britain. 

Dionis's midwifery made its appearance in 1719, 
and Deventer's in 1729. The latter, in Dr Denman's 
opinion, was more eſteemed than it daſerved, as he ge- 


nerally condemns the uſe of inſtruments; notwith- 


ſtanding which, he thinks it a conſiderable acquiſition 
8 — 0˙ 0m Se gn 
In 172) appeared Dr Simſon's work, intitled, The 
Syſtem of the Momb; * a work (ſays Dr Denman) of 
ſufficient ingenuity, but not of much uſe in practice, 


even if his theory had been true.“ Chapman's Trea- 


tiſe on the Improvement ef Midwifery appeared in 1733. 


He was the ſecond public teacher of midwifery in 


London, and was the firſt who deſcribed the /orceps ; 
the deſcription appearing in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh Medical 'Eflays. His work contains man 


| #2 
uſeful oblervations. Next year Dr Hody publiſhed a 
collection of caſes in midwifery, written by Mr Wil- 
ham Giffard. They are 275 in number, occurred in 


his own practice, and appear to be written with great 
fidelity. He alſo gave a plate of the forceps; and, 
in Dr Denman's opinion, was among the firſt who 


aſſerted that the placenta might be attached over the 


os uteri. In 1736, Thomas Dawke publiſhed a book, 
mtitled, The Midwife rightly Inflruticd ; and, the fol- 
lowing year, The Midwife's Companion, By Henry 
Bracken: but 'theſe, as well as ſome others which 


made their appearance about the ſame time, are of no 


importance 


About the ſame time alſo, Sir Richard Manning 


ham quitted the profeſſion of pharmacy, and applied 
to the ſtudy and practice of midwifery. He had re- 


ceived the honour of knighthood in 1730; and in 


1739 he eſtabliſſied a ſmall hoſpital or ward for lying- 
in women, which was the firſt ching of the kind in 


the Britiſh dominions. Here alſo he gave lectures; 
and at the ſame time qualified his ſtudents ſor practice. 


He became very eminent in his profeſſion, which he 
exerciſed with great humanity, and was accounted a 
man of great learning. He publifhed a work, intitled 
Compendium Artis Obſttrice 5 and another, called Apho- 
riſmata Medica, relating alſo chiefly to the art of mid- 
wifery. In 1741, Sir Fielding Oulde of Dublin pub- 
liſhed A Treatiſe of Midwifery; the moſt important 
parts of which are ſome obſervations on the continu- 
ance of the thickneſs of the uterus during pregnancy, 
with his deſcription of the manner in which the head 
of the child paſſes through the pelvis at the time of 
the birth ; the truth -of which obſervations have ſince 
been univerſally ackowledged. © | 

From this time the Engliſh, according to Dr Den- 
man , might be ſaid“ _ 


portunity of forming his own opinion of their reſpec · 
tive merits, But the college of phyſicians (adds he), 


having 7 


Hiſtory. 
„in which! he vielenty Aeclüima 
againſt che C4 . 


ave been in full poſſeſſion of | Introduce 
the ſubject; all the books written in the neigbouring 2" *2 * 
countries being tranſlated, public lectures given, and „.. 
an hoſpital eſtabliſhed for the further improvement of pcface. 

the art: and as all the books printed ſincè that time | 


may readily be procured, every gentleman has an fh b 
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in which thoſe v 


having been pleaſed, in the year 1783, to form a rank 
dedicate themſelves to the ſtudy of 
midwifery ſniould be placed, I truſt that future ac- 


counts will be more correct; and that this meaſure 


adopted by the college will promote the public benefit, 


by confining the induſtry and abilities of one claſs of 


men to this branch of the profeſſion.” ? 

In Scotland, though there has for a long time been 
profeſſors of midwifery, yet the ſurgeons likewiſe prac- 
tiſe that art as well as their own. Several approved 


nne 


treatiſes on the ſubject have appeared in this country; 
particularly a ſyſtem by the late Dr Smellie, which has 
been long held in the higheſt eſtimation in both king- 


doms ; and within theſe few years, ſeveral excellent per- 


formances by Dr Alexander Hamilton of the univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh: And indeed, we may venture to 
affirm, that both theory and practice of midwifery 
are as well underſtood in this kingdom as in any part 
of the world. | 


Par I. THEORY or MIDWIFERY. 


Deſcription" HE ſubject of this Part comprehends, in a parti- 


of the 
Pelvis in 


general. 
— arms 


has been 


J cular manner, the anatomical ſtructure oſ the pel- 
vis, and other parts concerned in the formation of the 
child, the theories of conception, generation, &c. of 
the nutrition, growth of the fœtus, and of the powers 
by which it is expelled. Of all theſe ſome account 
iven under other articles; but as the parti- 
cular deſcription of the pelvis belongs peculiarly to this 


ſubject, we ſhall here give an account of its various 
conformations, as they in a great meaſure affect wo- 


men at the time of child-bearing, and very particularly 
contribute to the eaſe or difficulty of the labour. 


En Ar. I. Deſcription of the Pelvis in general. 


Dr Dexman obſerves, that the term pelvis has been 
applied indiſcriminately to the inferior cavity. of the 


abdomen, and to the bones which form that cavity; 


but he thinks it moſt proper to confine it to the 
bones, and to diſtinguiſh the hollow by the name of 
the cavity of the — 9 In the ſtate of infancy, the 
pelvis is compoſed of five or ſix bones, moſt of which 


in the fetus are ſoft and flexible ; ſome of them being, 


in à manner, quite cartilaginous ; while the edges of 
others are found covered wich a ſubſtance of the ſame 
kind. This conſtruction is thought by ſome to facili- 
tate delivery, as the pelvis of the fœtus can thus change 
its figure like the cranium ; but M. Baudelocque 


thinks this an erroneous opinion, ©* conſonant neither 


to reaſon nor experience,” 

In the adult the pelvis, conſiſts only of four bones, viz. 
the ſacrum, the os cuccygis, and the two ofa innominata. 
"Theſe being already deſcribed under the article Ax A- 
TOMY, we al here content ourſelves with obſerving, 
that an anchyloſis is not unfrequently formed between 


the os ſacrum and the oſſa innominata; and ſometimes 


an imperfect joint in conſequence of their ſeparation; 
whence the part is very much weakened, and the per- 
ſon ever afterwards walks with difficulty. 

The os coccygis in infancy is cartilaginous ; but in 
the adult it is compoſed of three, or more frequently 
of four bones, connected by intermediate cartilages, 


che uppermoſt of which is ſomewhat broader than the 


lower part of the os facram. In ſome ſubjects theſe 
bones coaleſce, and form a ſingle one: in others an 
anchyloſis is formed between the ſacrum and os coccy- 
gis; in conſequence of which the latter is ſhortened 
and turned inwards, ſo as to obſtru& the head of the 
child in its paſſage through the pelvis. But the impe- 
diment thereby cccafioned at the time of labour may 


- be overcome by the force with which the head of the 
child is propelled, and the os coceygis again ſeparated 
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from the ſacrum with a noiſe loud enough to be di- Deſcription 


ſtinctly heard. In general, however, ſome regreſſive 
motion is preſerved between the bones of which the 
os coccygis is compoſed ; and that which is produced 
between the ſacrum and os coccygis, when the latter is 
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preſſed by the head of a child paſſing through the 


pelvis, occaſions a conſiderable temporary enlargement 
of the inferior aperture of the pelvis. Any lateral 


motion is prevented by the inſertion of the cocrygei 


muſcles, part of the levalores ani, and ſome portions 
of the ſacro-ſciatic ligaments into the ſides of the os 
coccygis. | 

The os innominatum, in a woman of the ordinary 


ſize, is about ſix inches broad from the anterior to the 


poſterior ſuperior ſpine. The height is nearly fix 
inches and an half from the anterior ſpine to the bot- 
tom of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and ſeven and 
an half if taken from the middle of the criſta of the 
ilium; and hence we may in ſome meaſure be enabled 
to determine the depth of the cavity of the pelvis late- 
rally from the ſuperior to the inferior ſtrait. _ 


The oſſa pubis (ſays M. Baudelocque ) are joined + Syſtem of 
together by means of a ſubſtance which has always Midwifery 
been deſcribed by the name of cartilage, though it tranſlated 


differs as much from that as from a ligament. Accord- of hp 


ing to ſome anatomiſts, each os pubis is covered by its 
own cartilage. 
ſis ; but a cloſe articulation, which admits only of in- 
ſenſible motions. By carefully examining this ſym- 
phy ſis, we obſerve. that each os pubis is really covered 
by a cartilage at its anterior extremity; that this car- 


tilage is thicker before than behind, and in its ſuperior 
and inferior parts than in the middle of its length; that 


theſe bones, thus covered, are bound together by means 


r 


be | 


Their junction not a true ſynchondro- 


of a ſubſtance which ſeems ligamentous, and whoſe 


fibres, which are moſtly tranſverſe, go from one to the 
other; that theſe fibres are ſo diſpoſed, that the deepeſt 
are the ſhorteſt, and the moſt ſuperficial the longeſt ; 
that they leave between one another a kind of methes 
filled with reddith corpuſcles, very like thoſ: which 
are ſeen about the moveable articulations, and which 
are commonly thought to be ſynovial glands. We ob- 
ſerve farther, that this fibrous and lgamentous ſub- 
ſtance does not occupy the whole thickneſs of the 
ſymphyſis, and does not bind the bones together 
through the whole extent of the ſurfaces preſented by 
their anterior extremities; but that there exiſts a true 
articulation of the ſpecies known by the name of ar- 
throdia. If we open this ſymphyſis towards the infide 
of the pelvis, after a cellular tiſſue very thin and looſe, 
which we meet with firit, we diſcover a capſular mem- 


brane, whoſe moſt apparent fibres are tranſverſal ;' at= 


terwards 
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Deſeriptien terwards two cartilaginous fatettes, ſmooth, poliſhed, 
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| ilia, but with the ſpine and coccyx. 


and moiſt, from fix to eight lines long and two broad, 
of a figure a little ſemilunar, lightly convex on one 
bone and concave on the other. "Theſe facettes com- 
prehend nearly the middle third of the length of the 
1ſymphyſis and the poſterior third of its thickneſs, — 
This ſymphyſis then preſents in one third of its extent, 
or thereabouts, a true articulation 3 and in the reſt a 


cc 


| r roſs and fnchenlrofis at the ſame time. 
h 


is compound and articular ſubſtance, being de- 
tached from the bones, forms a kind of wedge, whoſe 
baſe conſtitutes the anterior part of the ſymphyſis, and 
its edge the poſterior ; ſo that theſe bones ſeem to 
touch towards the inſide of the pelvis, and appear ſe- 

arated to the diſtance of ſeveral lines without: The 
daſe of this kind of wedge is generally from four to fix 
lines broad towards the middle of the length of the 


ſymphyſis, and from eight to ten in the inferior and 


ſuperior parts, while the edge at moſt does not. exceed 


one line. Its thickneſs, taken according to that of 


the bones, is greater above than below; where this 
ſubſtance, become thinner, forms what is called the 
triangular ligament. | * 
„This firſt means of union was not ſufficient to 
give theſe bones the firmneſs neceſſary for the free ex- 


_ erciſe of the functions to which the pelvis is deſtined. 


It is covered and fortified in all parts, but eſpecially 
before, by bundles of ligamentous and aponeurotic 
fibres. Independently of the thick and very ſtrong li- 
gamentous ſtructure which forms the fore-part of the 
OE" we obſerve bundles of tendinous fibres 
which decuſſate each other a thouſand ways, ſome of 


Which ariſe from the interior gracilet and the external 


ebturators, and othersfrom the external portions of the 


- inguinal rings. The triangular expanſion which ter- 
Imiates the ſymphyſis inferior y, and which forms the 


op of the arch of the pubes, ſeems to have other uſes 
than that of binding the bones together. 

« The manner in which the os ſacrum is connected 
with the ofa innominnata, differs conſiderably from that 
in which the eſ pubis are joined. Here each articular 
facette is covered by a true cartilaginous layer, and there 
are inequalities on each ſide, which mutually receive one 
another, while nothing of that kind 1s obſerved in 
the junction of the pubes; neither are there in any 
part of theſe articular facettes any of the tranſverſe 
fibres which go from one bone to the other in the 
ofſa pubis e theſe articulations, therefore, derive all 
their ſtrength from the great numbers of ligaments 
which ſurround them. Moſt of theſe are very ſhort, 
and do not extend beyond the edges of the articular 
facettes : but there are others longer to be ſeen above, 


| below, and behind theſe ſymyhyſes. 


« The os ſacrum is not only articulated with the 
It 1s joined in 
three places to the ſpine : 1. By an oblong and carti- 
laginous impreſſion in the middle of the baſis, which 
unites it to a ſimilar impreſſion in the body of the laſt 
lumbar vertebra, by means of an elaſtic ſubſtance. 2. By 
two little articular maſſes fixed in the poſterior 
edge of that firſt impreſſion, and which anſwer to 
ſimilar ſubſtances in the vertebra abovementioned. 


«© The elaſtic ſubſtance which unites the middle of 


the baſe of the ſacrum to the ſpine, is entirely ſimi- 
lar in its nature to that ſeen between the bodies of 


nal part of the ſymphyſis of the pubes. 


behind, the angle reſulting from the diſpoſition of 


the articular facettes of theſe two parts is rendered 
more obtuſe. This /acro-vertebral junction is ſurrqund- 
ed by an infinity of ligaments, ſome without and 
others concealed within the ſpinal canal. All mo- 
tion is not prohibited by this kind of junction; but, 
as it only depends on the compreſſion of the inter- 
mediate ſubſtance, it can be but very - ſmall. The 
motion between the body of the laſt lumbar verte- 
bra and the baſe of the ſacrum, is never extenſive 
enough to make any a!teration in the degree of acute- 
neſs of the angle which reſults from their junction; 
but the convexity of the lumbar column may be aug- 
mented or diminiſhed. by means of a compound mo- 
tion, formed of thoſe which take piace between each 
of the lower lumbar vertebræ and between the lower 
ones of the back. This augmentation or diminution 
of the convexity, in proportion as the trunk is bent 


backward or forward, or by railing or [lowering the 


breech when the woman lies on her back, deferves 
particular attention in the practice of midwifery ; for 
thus we may make a favourable change in the di- 
rection of the axis of the pelvis, relatively to that of 
the trunk, to that of the uterus, and in the direc- 
tion of the expulſive forces of the latter, which may 
be rendered more or. leſs efficacious according to 
circumſtances, by making the woman preſerve a pro- 
per attitude. 1 FN 
The junction of the coceyx with the ſacrum per- 
mits the former to move, and yield to the different 
degrees of preſſure it undergoes in different circum- 
ſtances. The mobility is very great in youth; but 
diminiſhes inſenſibly as the patient grows older, and 
at laſt is totally loſt. If entirely loſt, or conſiderably 
diminiſhed, before a woman is paſt child - bearing, it 
produces ſometimes, though very rarely, an obſſacle 
to delivery. The connections of the pelvis with the 
inferior extremities are not of much importance in 
midwifery, The natural courſe of labour cannot be 
diſturbed by any fault in their configuration when 
the pelvis itſelf is well formed ; but in general they 
are conſequences of a dcformity of it. 'They are 
enarthroſes, which allow of motion in every direc- 
tion.“ N | 
The pelvis is divided into two parts, called the 
upper and lower, by a ridge ſometimes elliptical, and 
ſometimes of other ſhapes. The breadth of the up- 
per part from the anterior ſuperior ſpine of one ili- 
um to another, is uſually eight or nine inches, and 
its depth from three to four. At the back part 
of it is the projection of the lumbar vertebræ, and 
at the ſides the z/iac faſæ. The lower part forms a 
kind of canal, whoſe entrance and outlet are ſome- 
what narrower than the middle; whence it has been 
diſtinguiſhed into the ſuperior ſtrait, the inferior ſtrait, 
and an excavation.— The ſuperior ſtrait is a kind of 


circle forming the entrance of the canal ; its form, 


however, is various, as is alſo its obliquity from be- 
hind forwards. M. Levret has fixed this laſt at an 
angle of from 35 to 40 degrees. | 
The ſmalleſt diameter of this ſtrait is generally 
about four inches, extending from the middle of the 
projection of the ſacrum to the ſuperior and inter- 
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diameter is uſually about an inch longer, extending 


from one fide of the ſtrait to the other. The ob- 
lique diameters are a medium betwixt the two for- 
mer, extending diagonally from each acetabulum to 
the facro-iliac junction of the oppoſite ſide. The 

Ivis is cut at right _— by the two former, and 


into acute ones by the latter; but the diameters, 


conſidered in relation to delivery, are ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from thoſe juſt mentioned, ſome changes in 
them being occaſioned by the ſoft parts within the 
The inferior ſtrait is in general ſmaller, and of a 
more irregular figure than the other, being not form- 
The edge, rendered un- 


equal by three deep and large notches, is completed 


behind and at the ſides by the ſacro- iſchiatic liga- 


ments, forming a kind of circular notch before, call- 
ed the arch of the pubes. The diameters of it are 
commonly about four inches in length ; and though 
the tranſverſe, which extends from one i/chium to the 
other, be often a little longer than that which ex- 
tends from the fore to the back part, it muſt be 
reckoned the ſmalleſt with regard to delivery ; be- 
cauſe the latter augments in proportion as the point 
of the coccyx recedes from the pubes. We mult alſo 
remember, that the 
ſtrait is parallel to the ſmalleſt of the ſuperior, and 
that it croſſes the longeſt of that ſtrait at an angle 
more or leſs acute; and by carefully attending to this, 
we may, in many caſes, with the finger alone, when 


| property directed, remove obſtacles which could not 


have been overcome even by means of inſtruments, 
without expoſing the child to great inconveniences. 
It is likewiſe favourable to delivery that the middle 
part of the pelvis is a little larger from before 
backwards than the ſtraits; . which diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from the curved figure of the os ſacrum.— 
On one fide this curve diminiſhes the numerous and 


long - continued frictions which the child's head would 


neceſſarily undergo if the pelvis were equally broad 


in all its parts; and on the other ſide it is equally 
uſeful in preventing the effects of a long and forcible 
reſſure on the ſacral nerves, which a flat form of the 
rum would have rendered unavoidable during the 
whole time of the paſſage of the head. The cavity 
of the pelvis is commonly from four to five inches 
deep behind, three and an half at the ſides, and one 
and an half at moſt before. EE 
The arch of the pubes, which at the top is only 
from one inch and a quarter to one and two-thirds 


in breadth, augments gradually as it deſcends; fo 


that at the bottom its ſides are three inches and an 
half, or even four inches, ſeparated from one another 
that is, if we take-the line which is looked upon as 
the tranſverſe diameter of the inferior - ſtrait for its 
baſe ; the height being about two inches. 

The axis of the ſuperior ſtrait of the pelvis can- 
not well be determined ; but that of the inferior one, 
with regard to delivery, muſt be conſidered as paſ- 
ſing . the centre of the opening of the va- 
gina dilated by the child's head. Its direction is then 


Jo much inclined from behind forward, that its ſu- 


other ſtrait at a very obtuſe angle. 


perior extremity traverſes the lower part of the firſt 
falſe vertebra of the ſacrum, and croſſes that of the 


4 


t diameter of the inferior 


as ariſe from its narrownels. 


Hitherto we have treated only of that form of the Deſcription 


pelvis which is moſt favor rait l: for delivery; but the 
proportions and forms cf it are various; and as it 
differs from thoſe above deſcribed, the delivery is at- 
tended with more or leſs difficulty. 


The defects of the pelvis, with ped to facility 
ei 


of delivery, conſiſts in its being either too large or 
too ſmall. At firſt ſight it might be imagined, that 
a large pelvis, would make the delivery more eaſy, 
as the head of the child will thus be expoſed to 


fewer frictions, be more eaſily expelled, and the la- 


bour be leſs painful. But women who have a very 


large pelvis, are ſubject to thoſe inconveniences 


which ariſe from on obliquity of the uterus, or even 
to a deſcent of it altogether; eſpecially in the time 
of labour, when that viſcus, being already charged 
with the weight of the child, is entirely ſubjected to 
the expulſive power oſ the abdominal muſcles. In 
women who have had ſeveral children, the uterus is 
but weakly retained by its ligaments; and in ſubſe- 
quent pregnancies it deſcends ſtill lower, until at laſt 
it reſts on the margin of the peivis. This, however, 
does not take place before the concluſion of the firſt 
four or five months: before that time its weight lies 
principally on the extremity of the rectum; and by 
this, as well as by its bulk, the diſcharge of the urine 
and fæces is impeded, and accidents ſometimes en- 
ſue from the compreſſion of the veins which paſs 
through the pelvis. 
niſh about the middle of pregnancy, but re-appear 
towards the latter end; becauſe the head cf the 
child is early engaged in the pelvis, and acts on the 
ſame s that the whole uterus did before. Be- 
ſides all theſe accidents, there are others which may 
take place at the time of delivery ; ſo that upon the 
whole, it cannot be reckoned any real advantage for a 
woman to have a large pelvis. | 8 805 

The accidents, however, which ariſe from too 
great a ſize of the pelvis, are much more eaſily re- 
medied, and in themſelves leſs dangerous, than ſuch 
This defect may be 
conſidered as either relative or abſolute. The for- 
mer ariſes from an exceſs of ſize in the head of the 


child; the latter from a bad conformation ef the pel- 


vis itſelt. The abſolute narrowneſs of the pelvis 
rarely affects all parts of it at once; it is generally 
found only in one of the ſtraits; in which caſe, the 
other is uſually of the natural ſize, nay, ſometimes 
even larger than natural. The fault is more frequent- 
ly in the ſuperior than the inferior ſtrait; and it is 
remarkable, that it moſt commonly affects the ſtrait 
in its ſmall diameter; very rarely in its tranverſal; 
ſometimes eee only one ſide. In the inferior 
ſtrait it is generally cauſed by the approximaticn of 
the tuberoſities of the iſchia. | 

« It is eaſy (fays M. Baudelocque) to determine 
why the ſuperior ſtrait is more frequently deformed 
than the inferior; and why it is almoſt always be- 
tween the pubes and facrum that it is defective re- 


ſpecting delivery. If we conſider the direction of 


the forces which act on the pelvis of rickety chil- 
dren, in whom the bones are at the ſame time ſofter 
and more looſely connected than in the natural ſtate, 
we ſhall ſee that the greater part of thoſe forces tend 
to carry the baſe of the ſacrum forward and the 4% 
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Theſe ſymptoms ſometimes va- 
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ſitting, if we attend to the direction of the ſpinal 
column, we ſhall ſee that the weight of the body 
muſt inſenſibly puſh the baſe of the ſacrum towards 
the pubes; and that it acts in the ſame manner on 
the inner parts of the acetabula, which ſerve as a ful- 
crum to the inferior extremities when the child rs 


ſtanding or walking. The ofa pubir, particularly in 


theſe latter caſes, muſt be puſhed towards the ſacrum ; 
ia ſach a manner, however that their poſterior ex- 
tremities often approach a little nearer to the pro- 
jection cf the baſe of that bone than their anterior 
extremities, or the ſymphyſis. If the ſupericr ſtrait 
does not conſtantly preſent the ſame figure in deform- 


ed pelvi es; if it is ſometimes larger on one ſide than 


the other; if one of the acetabula is nearer to the 
ſacrum, while the other approaches leſs ; if the ſym- 
pliyſis of the pubes is removed, in many caſes from a 


line which would divide the body into two equal 


parts—it is becauſe the rickets have not equally af- 


tected all the bones of the pelvis, nor equally hurt 


all their junctions; and becauſe the attitude which 


the child takes in walking or fitting may change a 


little the direction of the compreſling powers juſt 
mentioned. The weight of the body may alſo equal- 
ly hurt the form of the inferior ſtrait, but variouſly, 
according to the moſt uſual attitude of the child 
and the direction taken by the ſpinal column. For 
example; If it ſits much, the ſacrum will be more 
curved, and the ſtrait more contracted from before 


backwards : in this attitude, if it inclines habitually 


to one ſide, one of the iſchiatic tuberoſities will be 


_ thrown inwards, the os ilium will be more elevated, 


&c. The action of the muſcles which are attached 
to the pelvis, the preſſure of cloaths, and that which 
the arms of the nurſe exert on this part, contribute 
alſo ſomething to the deformities in queſtion, but 
much leſs than the weight of the trunk: whence we 
ſee, of what importance it is to keep rickety chil- 
dren in bed, and leave them at liberty; inſtead 
of obliging them to walk, to fit up, or have them 
conſtantly in the arms, as is done almoſt every 
where.” | | 

The dimenſions of the pelvis itſelf vary no leſs 
than the contour of the. ſtraits. If the diameter of 
ſome, taken from the pubes to the middle of the 
projection of of the os ſacrum, be only a few lines; in 


others the defect is ſeveral inches, ſo that ſcarcely a 


ſingle inch is left between theſe bones. Theſe ex- 
tremes, however, are not frequently met with ; ang the 
latter of them is never ſo great in the inferior as in 
the ſuperior ſtrait. On comparing the dimenſions of 
a well-formed pelvis with thoſe of a child's head, we 
{hall find that the former might admit of being ſome 
inches leſs in circumference, and yet be large enough 
for an eaſy delivery. The circumference of a com- 
mon head is uſually no more than ten inches and a 


quarter, or ten and an halt. The firſt degree of nar- 


rowneſs in any pelvis therefore muſt be, when each 
diameter is ſomething leſs than three inches and an 
half. M. Baudelocque ſays, that he has ſeen pelviſes 
in which the diſtance of the pubes from the ſacrum 
ſuperiorly was no more than ſix or eight lines; and 
he had in his poſſeſſion two others, in one of which 
the diſtance from the back of the right acetabulum 
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to the projection of the ſacrum was only three or four Deſcription. 


lines, and the other had but 14 lines between that 
projection and the ſymphyſis of the pubes. 

he narrowneſs of the pelvis is to be acounted 
one of the principal cauſes of difficult delivery. 
When an opening of only three inches and à quar- 
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ter is left, the labour muſt be more difficult than when 


it is three inches and an half, as the number of fric- 
tions which the child's head muſt undergo are then 
more numerous and frequent, When there is an open- 
ing only of three inches, the labour muſt be ſtill more: 
difficult; but till there are inſtances of natural deli- 
veries without any aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
proportion betwixt the ſize of the child's head and 
pelvis. This may even happen when the diameter 
of the pelvis is ſtill ſmaller, ſuch as two inches and 
three quarters, or two and an half. M. Solayres ob- 
ſerved in a caſe of this kind, that the head was 
lengthened in ſuch a manner, that its longeſt diame- 
ter was eight inches all but two lines, that which 
goes from one parietal protuberance to the other be- 
ing reduced to two inches five or ſix lines; and M. 
Baudelocque has obſerved ſimilar changes in the form 
of the head, and the reſpective lengths of its diame- 
ters at the inſtant of birth, where the child was 
equally deformed, the long diameter being ſeven 


inches, and the tranſverſe one two daches ſix or ſeven 


lines. The children were in good health; and the 
day after their birth their heads wanted very little of 
the uſual proportions. * * | 's | 
But when the ſmall diameter of the pelvis is leſs 
than two inches and an half, the head of the child 
cannot paſs; and then ſome of the dangerous chirur- 
gical methods muſt be undertaken, which frequently 
prove fatal both to the mother and child, Even when 
the pelvis is two inches and an half in diameter, the 
natural delivery is not always without danger to both; 
as, on one hand, the ſoft parts which cover the pelvis 
are ſubjected to ſuch violent preſſure that they be- 
come inflamed, exquiſitely painful, and at laſt are even 
threatened with gangrene; on the other, the bones 
of the child's cramum riding over one another, or 
ſometimes fractured and depreiſed, wound the brain, 
and produce internal extravaſations which generally 
prove fatal. The bad conſequences reſultmg from 
a deformed pelvis, ſhow themſelves ſooner or later, 
according as theſuperior or inferior ſtrait is vitiated- 
When both are ſo, the obſtacles to the birth begin 
to manifeſt themſelves as ſoon as the labour begins : 
and ſometimes thoſe at the ſuperior ſtrait are ſo great 
that the expulſive powers are exhauſted, and the 
head ſtops there; or if it be puſhed farther into the 
pelvis, and ſtopping there, it will remain incapable of 
being delivered without the aſſiſtance of art. The 
head cannot paſs this ſtrait without being in a conſi- 
derable degree elongated ; and when it enters the pel- 
vis, the cavity being there ſufficient for it, it natu- 
rally returns to its former dimenſions, at leaſt in part, 
and more or leſs ſo as it ſtays a longer or ſhorter time. 
The fame conformation of the head, however, which 
enabled it to paſs the firſt ſtrait, is ſtill more neceſſary 
to-enable it to pals the ſecond': and hence the ſymp- 
toms which had come on with the firſt pains, ſome- 
times diſappear in a great meaſure during the time 
that the head ſtays in the excavation ; but increaſe to 
F e 
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Deſcription a greater degree than, ever when the ſtrong labour 


of the comes on. 


Pelvis i When the ſuperior ſtrait alone is contrated, the 
8 — — head advances at firſt with great difficulty ; but as 


ſoon as the parietal protuberances have cleared the 
fſtrait, the other parts of the pelvis being relatively 
or abſolutely larger, the head paſles them with 10 
much eaſe, that the delivery is frequently terminated 
by a few pains. The contrary is obſervable when 
the fault is in the inferior ſtrait, if the firſt be of the 
uſual fie. The head then deſcends eaſily into the 
lower part of the pelvis; but cannot proceed any far- 
ther, until it overcome the obſtacles which obſtruct its 
courſe, and render it difficult and laborious. In this 
<aſe, the ſymptoms attending obſtruction appear later 
than in the former. In theſe caſes, however, it 
is neceſſary that the practitioner ſhould accuſtom him- 
{elf by practice to form a juſt eſtimate of the powers 
of nature, otherwiſe he may eaſily deceive himſelf; in 
the former, ſuppoſing that a delivery is impoſſible; 


and in the latter, that a delivery will be eaſy which 


cannot be effected without the aſſiſtance of art. An 
inſtance of this is given by our author, in a caſe to 
which (he ſays) more than forty perſons were wit- 
neſſes. 5 . 
I be operator pronounced that the woman would 
be ſpeedily delivered, on account of the facility with 
which the child's head had engaged with the firſt 
Pains ; and attributing the obſtacles which ſoon after 
obſtructed its courſe to another cauſe, raſhly deſtroy- 
ed the child by uſing the crotchet, when its life might 
have been preſerved by other means, having waited 
two days in blind ſecurity, expecting a natural deli- 
very. M. Baudelocque obtained poſſeſſion of the 
pelvis of this woman after ſhe died; and tells us, that 
the circumference of the ſuperior ſtrait of the pelvis, 
when diveſted of all its coverings, meaſured 14 inches, 
but the infericr only nine. The diſtance from the 
point of the os ſacrum to the ſymphyſis of the pubes, 
as well as the interval between the iſchiatic tubero- 
ſities, was but three inches. The cavity of this pel- 
vis diminiſhed inſenſibly in breadth from one ſtrait 
to the other, and was as regular as poſſible in its con- 
tour. 5 | 
The excavation, or middle part of the . pelvis, is 
much more ſeldom defective in its form than the 
ſtraits ; and when «his is the caſe, it muſt ariſe from 
ſome exoſtoſis, or from the ſacrum deſcribing a right 
line in its anterior part, inſtead of being curved as 
_ uſual. The ſtraight and flat form of the ſacrum ge- 
nerally produces fewer obſtacles to delivery than the 
too great curvature of it. The former fault general- 
ly affzcts only the cavity of the pelvis, and cannot 
hinder the paſſage of the child, if the canal be other- 
wiſe well diſpoſed : but the latter, or too great a 
curve of the ſacrum, commonly proves injurious to 
both ſtraits, contracting them from before backwards, 
and at the ſame time diminiſhing the depth of the 
pelvis at the back part, as well as the reſpective 
| height of the arch of che pubes. In theſe caſes the 
head, though it paſſes the firſt ſtrait with difficulty, 
cannot pals the ſecond ; being ſtopped in its courie 
by the inferior part of the ſacrum before the oc- 
ciput is long enough to engage under the arch. 
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a length of the ſymphyſis of the pubes; a want of ele- 
vation, or breadth of the arch cf theſe bones; the 
length and wrong direction of the iſchiatic ſpines, as 


Well as a conſolation of the coccyx with the point 


ol the ſacrum. Theſe faults, however, are very rare, 
if we except the conſolidation of the coccyx : they 
are ſcarc2 ever met with alone, and are generally the 
conſequences of a bad conformation of the reſt of the 
pelvis. Even this conſolidation, however, though 
more common than the other faults, yet cannot ob- 
ſtruct delivery ſo frequently as has been imagined ; 
and when it does ſo, it is only in women who have a 
narrow pelvis. Our author denies the poſition laid 
down by ſome, that the head cf the child, in all ca- 


ſes, puſhes back the point of the coccyx half an inch, 


or even a whole inch. Thoſe who aſſert this (he ſays) 
know not the relation betwixt the dimenſions of the 
head and the inferior ſtrait in moſt women. Whence 
he cannot recommend a precept founded upon this 
principle, by which it is directed to puſh back the 
coccyx, when the head, though low down, cannot diſ- 
engage itſelf eaſily. Pe Ojed Ye 

We mult now conſider a ſubje& on which the wri- 
ters upon midwifery have been greatly divided, viz. 


the ſeparation of the bones of the pelvis in the time 


of labour. Some have imagined that this ſeparation 
took place in all labours ; others that it happened 
only in difficult cafes ; ſome, that it indicates a mor- 
bific ſtate ; and ſome that it was quite impoſlible.— 
M. Baudelocque allows the poflibility of ſach a ſepa- 
ration, but denies that it happens ſo frequently as is 


imagined. 4 Experience (ſays he) demonſtrates, that 


this ſeparation, far from being common, is very rarely 
met with, and is not more ufual after a laborious than 
after an eaſy labour, nor in a diftorted pelvis than in 
one well formed. I have fought for it twenty times 


in all theſe caſes, by opening the bodies, and have 


ſcarcely met with one which could remove all doubt 
of its exiſtence.” In thoſe caſes where it takes place, 
he is of opinion, that the filtration of ſerum into the 
ligamentous tiſſue of the ſymphyſis, muſt be regarde l 
as the uſual prediſpoſing cauſe. The remote cau e, 
of conſequence, muſt be whatever produces this fil- 


tration. This, he thinks, cannot be done merely by 


the preſſure of the gravid uterus on the trunks of the 
veſſels which are diſtributed to theſe ſymphyſes. An 
alteration in the fluids themſelves he ſuppoſes likewiſe 
to be neceſſary. 

But though the prediſpoſing cauſe of this ſepara- 
tion muſt be the relaxation of the ſymphyſes by the 
infiltration of ſerum, we are not to look upon the 


ſwelling of the cartilages by means of this infiltration | 


to be the immediate cauſe : For however the liga- 


ments may be relaxed, the cartilages which incruſt 


the extremities of the offa pubis, as well as the arti- 
cular facettes of the offa ilia and the facrum, are no 
thicker ; ſo that they cannot, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
act like wetted wedges by which large blocks of ſtone 
may be cleaved. © The wedge by which the bones 
of the pelvis are ſeparated (ſays our author), does not 
act between the-extremities of theſe bones, but in the 
circle formed by their aſſemblage in the pelvis itſelf: 


it is the uterus charged with the produce of concep- 
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head forced down by the action of the uterus, and of the 
abdominal muſcles in time of labour.“ 

This ſeparation, however, is not always the effect of 
a relaxation and ſtretching of the ligamentous tiſſue of 
the ſymphyſis. In ſome caſts, where the obſtacles which 
obſtruct the paſſage of the child are very great, and the 
efforts for its expulſion very ſtrong and laſting, the ſym- 
phyſes tear, and permit the bones to ſeparate much far- 
ther than they could have done by a ſimple relaxation. 
« T muſt add (ſays our author) that it is not the ſymphy- 
ſis of the pubes, properly ſpeaking, which tears; for no 
effort can break the ligamentous ſubſtance. which 
unites theſe bones to Bs. other; the ſymphyſis de- 
taches itſelf from one of them, and leaves the bone 
naked.” The ſeparation in queſtion has likewiſe fre- 
guently taken place in inſtrumental deliveries, to which 
the natural efforts ſeemed to contribute nothing; and 
it has alſo been found in conſequence of a ſtroke or 
tl.” = | 

« Being deceived in the principle of this ſeparation 
(ſays M. Baudelocque), they neceſſarily erred in the 
conſequence deduced from it. It has been ſo firmly be- 
lieved to take place in all labours, that it was thought 


to be abſolutely neceſſary ; and that without it many 


women could not be delivered without extreme difh- 
culty. Having thus miſtaken the neceſſity and pre- 
tended advantages of this ſeparation, the natural re- 
ſiſtance of the ſymphyſes, and above all the dryneſs 
and rigidity neceſſarily induced in them by age, were 
conſequently reckoned among the cauſes of difficult 
and laborious births. Obſtacles have been attributed 
to the ſtate of theſe ſymphyſes, which merely depend- 
ed on the reſiſtance of the neck of the uterus, and of 
the external parts ; and it has been recommended to 
moiſten and relax them by the uſe of baths, cata- 
plaſms, liniments, fomentations, &c. But what can 
be expected from ſuch methods, when delivery is ob- 


ſtructed by a narrow pelvis? Will any one venture to 


aſſert, that he has once by ſuch means obtained the 
effect he expected, and that he has thus aſſiſted la- 
bours which could not otherwiſe have been terminated 
but by the Cæſarean operation, as has ſo often been 
publiſhed ? I ſhould have diſpenſed with demonſtra- 
ting the fallacy which has prevailed on this point, if it 
had not led ſome practitioners into a very ſerious con- 
ſequence. In order to appretiate all theſe means, and 
fix the degree of confidence to be placed in them, 
ſuppoling that they could operate to the relaxation 
of the ſymphyſis cf the pelvis, it is neceſſary to de- 
termine what degree of amplitude can be given to 
that cavity by the ſeparation of the bones which con- 
ſtitute it. The offa pubis cannot ſeparate without 
augmenting the circumference of the pelvis ; but how 
much will its diameter be increaſed ? If the circum- 
ference were perfectly circular, every poſſible diame- 
ter would partake a third of that augmentation ; but 


as the entrance of the pelvis is in general the more 


elliptic as it deviates more from its natural ſtate, it 
follows, that its different diameters cannot increafe in 
the ſame proportion; and we may ſay that there is 
none but the tranſverſe one which can become larger. 
In a moderate ſeparation the antero-poſterior dia- 


meter 15 ſcarce at all augmented ; and it has been re- 


peateuly demonſtrated, that the oſſa pubis muſt ſepa- 
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tion; while the tranſverſe diameter ſhall be increaſed 
fix lines, and often more. 5 
The pelvis being larger in moſt women than is 
neceſſary 2 their delivery, the ſeparation of the bones 
could be of no advantage to chem, nor render their 
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delivery more eaſy. Far from regarding it, with ſome _ 


ancient authors, as a benefaction of nature, we ought 
to conſider it as an additional ſource of inconveniences 
in thoſe women who are ſubject to it; for, on one 
tide, we ſee that a pelvis too large expoſes the woman 


to a number of accidents; and on the other, that 


there are ſome which inevitably accompany the ſepa- 
ration, and the mobility of the bones which form that 
cavity. Far from favouring delivery in all theſe caſes, 
it could not but render it more tedious and painful to 


the woman, as experience has convinced me. If we 


ought to expect any real advantage from it, e agua, 
it only with reſpe& to the paſſage of the child, it could 


only be in thoſe women who have the pelvis deformed, 
and where the defe& which rendered delivery impoſ- 
ſible did not exceed two lines at the moſt ; ſince a ſe- 


paration of an inch cannot procure an augmentation of 
more than two lines in the ſmall diameter of the ſuperior 


ſtrait, which is almoſt always that which occaſions the 
greateſt obſtacles to the exit of the child. If from a ſepa- 


ration of an inch, which has never taken place between 
the oſſa pubis without a rupture of their ſymphy ſis, we 
are not to expect an augmentation of more than two 
lines in the direction of the little diameter of the ſupe- 


rior ſtrait, what can we obtain from a ſeparation always 
much leſs, and ſo little apparent in moſt women chat 


we may doubt its exiſtence? The examination of a 


great number of women who have died in child bed 
has proved to me that it is exceſſively rare for the ſe- 


paration in queſtion to amount to two lines; and I 
never found it exceed that but once. But fuppoling 
(what is impoſſible) that art could procure a ſepara- 
tion of an inch between the oſſa pubis without divi- 
ding their ſymphyſis, what practitioner would dare to 


affirm without fear of being deceived, that the volume 
of the child's head did not exceed the little diameter 


of the ſuperior ſtait by more than two lines? If it is 


difficult to eſtimate juſtly the degree of opening in the 


pelvis, it is much more difficult fill to judge of the 
child's head ; and it is only by taking the mean be- 
tween the largeſt and the ſmalleſt that we nſually\eſta- 
bliſh the relation of its dimenſions to thoſe of the pel- 
vis; but a thereabouts, in the caſe ſuppoſed, cannot 
ſupply the place of that preciſion which would be ne- 
cellary.” | . 

From his reaſoning. upon this ſubject, M. Baude- 
locque concludes directly againſt the operation of cut- 
ting the ſymphyſis of the pubes, as being not only 
uſeleſs, but attended with very dangerous conſequen- 
ces. When this ſeparation (ſays he) has been ſud- 


denly made, ſevere pains in the parts divided, an im- 
poſſibility of walking, and ſometimes even ot moving 


the inferior extremities, inflan:mation, fever, abſceſſes, 
caries, and laſtly death itſelf, have generally been the 
effects of it ; but when a relaxation only takes place, 


the conſequences are leſs ſevere ; a painful and totter- 


ing walk being the only ſymptom attending it. If 


the relaxed ſymphyſis at laſt grow firm again, if the 


bones of the pelvis recover their former ſtability, 15 
the 
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often, on the contrary, have we not obſerve d an in- 
ability to walk, or even to move the legs, without vio- 
ent pain, continue for years afterwards ?” 

_ Theſe violent ſymptoms frequently attend even 
flight ſeparations of the bones in queſtion. M. Baude- 
locque gives an inſtance of a woman who had kept her 
bed ten months, being all that time afflicted with the 
moſt excruciating pains in the junction of the ofla 
Pubis, and of one of the ilia, with the ſacrum, when- 


ever ſhe attempted to move the inferior extremities, 


though no ſeparation of the ſymphyſis could be diſco- 


bas been recommended. 


of the pubes. 
ring the time of labour, and the midwife had been 


vered, nor any thing beſides a flight mobility in that 
The accident had been perceived du- 


accuſed of luxating the bones. 

Dr Denman has alſo treated this ſubje& at conſide- 
rable length. He informs us, that for many centu- 
ries it was believed that theſe bones were always ſepa- 
rated during the time of labour; or that there was 
a diipoſition to ſeparate, and an actual ſeparation, if 
the neceſlity of any particular caſe required that en- 
largement of the cavity of the pelvis which was con- 
ſequent to it. The degree of ſeparation was alſo ſup- 
poſed to be proportioned to ſuch neceſſity ; and when 
this did not happen naturally, inſtruments were made 
uſe” of for diſtending the parts: and, on the ſame 
principle, the ſection of the ſymphyſis of the pubes 
© This opinion (ſays he) 
ought probably to be aſligneds as one reaſon for the 


ſuperficial notice taken by the early writers on mid- 


wifery of thoſe difficulties which are ſometimes found 
to occur in parturition from the narrowneſs or de- 


formity of the pelvis. 


To this may alſo be referred 


much of the popular treatment of women in child- bed, 


before and after delivery. 


and many popular expreſſions in uſe at preſent. But 
this opinion has been controverted by many writers, 
who aſſert, that there was neither a ſeparation nor a 
diſpoſition to ſeparate ; but that when either of them 
did happen, they were not to be eſteemed as common 
effects attendant on the parturient ſtate, but as diſea- 
ſes of the connecting parts. The diſputants on each 


fide have appealed to preſumptive arguments, and to 


facts proved by the examination of the bodies of thoſe 
who died in child-bed, in juſtification of their ſeveral 
opinions. But notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid, I 
know not that we are authoriſed by the experience of the 
preſent time to ſay, that a ſeparation, or a diſpoſition to 
ſeparate, prevails univerſally at the latter part of preg- 
nancy, or at the time of labour: yet that theſe ef- 
fects are often, if not generally produced, may be 
gathered from the pain and weakneſs at the parts 
where the bones of the pelvis are joined to each other 
In ſome caſes alſo preg- 
nant women are ſenſible of a motion at the junction of 
the bones, eſpecially at the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis; 
and the noiſe which accompanies it may ſometimes be 
heard by the byſtanders. . | 

A ſtrong preſumpiive argument in favour of the 
ſeparation of che bones has been drawn from quadru- 
peds. In theſe the ligaments which paſs from the ob- 
tuſe proceſſes of the iſchia to the ſacrum, on which 
the firmneſs of the junction of the bones very much 
depends, and which at all other times reſilt any im- 


caules. 
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veral days previous to parturition gradually deprived 
of their ſtrength, and the animal walks in ſuch a man- 
ner as would incline us to believe could only be pro- 
duced by a ſeparation of the bones of the pelvis. Now 
it is not reaſonable to conclude, that a circumſtance 
which generally takes place in one claſs of viviparous 
animals ſhould never occur in another, eſpecially in 
a matter in which there is not eliential difference.” 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, however, Dr 
Denman does not look upon the matter to be yet ab- 
ſolutely decided. No perſon, he ſays, who has been 
converſant in the diſſection of women who have died 
in child bed, can have wanted opportunities of ſeeing 
every intermediate ſtate of theſe parts, from a ſepara- 
tion in which the ſurfaces of the bones were looſened 
and at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, to that 


in which there was not the leaſt d {poſition to dif- 


unite. | 

When this ſeparation takes place beyond a certain 
degree, it is to be looked upon as morbid : and, he 
ſays, that it may be pr6duced by the two following 
* 1/2, A ſpontaneous diſpoſition of the con- 
necting parts. 2dly, The violence with which the 
head of the child is protruded through the pelvis.” 
Of each of theſe caſes he gives an example.—The firſt 
was of a young lady of a healthy conſtitution, who 
had been married in the 2 1ſt year of her age, and in 
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1774 was delivered of her third child, which was un- 


uſually large, and the labour was ſevere and tedious. 
For ſeveral days before delivery ſhe had been ſo much 
afflicted with pain and weakneſs in her loins, that ſhe 
could not walk without aſſiſtance. She recovered 
without any unfavourable circumſtance, excepting that 


for ſeveral weeks ſhe was incapable of ſtanding up- 


right, or putting one foot before the other ; the at- 
tempt to do either being attended with pain and 
a ſenſation of looſeneſs and jarring, both at the parts 


where the oſſa innominata are joined to the ſacrum, 
and at the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis. 
of ſtrengthening medicines ſhe recovered, and in a few 


By the uſe 


months was perfectly well.“ 

It _ ſuſpected that the complaints abovemen- 
tioned had proceeded from too frequent parturition, 
ſhe was adviſed to ſuckle her child for a longer time 


than uſual ; and accordingly continued a nurſe for 15 


months. Soon after this ſhe became with child a 
fourth time. 'The complaints which had accompanied 
ker former pregnancy now came on ſooner, and with 
greater violence than before, inſomuch that for three 
weeks before delivery the could neither walk nor ſtand; 


and there was reaſon to ſuppoſe that the bones of the 


pelvis were ſeparating. She was delivered on the 7th 
of July 1777, the labour being accompanied with 
faintings, great irritability, and a total inability to 
move her inferior extremities. A few days after her 
delivery the had a fever, which terminated in an ab- 
ſceſs in one of her breaſts, by which ſhe was confined 
to her bed for near ſeven weeks. In nine weeks ſhe 
could walk with crutches, and received conſiderable 
benefit by being ſent into the country; and likewiſe, 
as ſhe imagined, by drinking half a pint of infuſion of 
malt twice a-day. In about five months the was able 
to walk without aſſiſtance; though ſometimes ſenſible 
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the pain was allayed by opiates. 


» 


M IDW I IE E R V. 


Deſeription of the motion of tlie bones, which ſeem never to have 


been perfectly united. | 

About Chriſtmas the ſame year, this lady became a- 
gain pregnant; and in the month of July 1778 ſhe began 
to feel an inability to move; which, however, was attri- 
buted to the heat of the weather: but on a ſudden the 
pain and weakneſs of her back returned to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe could walk no more till the 11th of October, 
when the was delivered of a fine child, but after a moſt 
ſevere and tedious labour, occahoned in a N mea- 
ſure by her being totally unable to move. The ſymp- 


toms after her delivery became very extraordinary and 


alarming. On the fourth day a fever came on; and 
though this was ſoon removed, the pam at the junc- 
tion cf the bones ſtill continued. She had no com- 
mand of her inferior extremities; and the pain when 
ſhe was moved, became ſo excruciating, that ſhe felt 
as if tearing aſunder. Her ſtomach was at all times 
much diſturbed ; but when the pain became violent, 
a nauſea, vomiting or hiecough came on. Strange 
fympathies were produced in various parts; as a tea- 
fing cough, ſneezing, ſenſe of weight in her eye-lids, 
which could not be kept open though there was no 


inclination to ſleep. There was a noiſe in the bowels, 


and other nervous affections, all of which ceaſed when 


Having remained for ſeveral months in this deplo- 
rable fituation, it was at laſt thought proper to raiſe 
her from her bed, and cauſe her to make an effort to 
ſtand or walk, leſt her complaints ſhould be made 
worſe by ſuch a long courſe of inactivity. She had 
now, however, totally loſt the power of ſupporting 
herſelf ; the motion of the bones was plainly percei- 


ved; and the conſequences of every trial were ſo pain- 


ful, that there was a neceſſity for deſiſting. In 1779 


ſhe was removed, upon a couch, in a boat to Mar- 


gate, for the benefit of the air and ſea-bathing, from 
which ſhe was always ſenſible of receiving advantage. 
In this place ſhe continued to reſide; and in eight years 
after her delivery became ableto walk without crutches. 
The ſecond cafe was of a young woman of a healthy 
but delicate conſtituticn, who was in labour of her 
firſt child. The pains were ſo ſtrong, that the head 
of the child was forced through the external parts, 
and the perinæum ſuppoſed to be lacerated, in ſpite 
of all the oppoſition which could be made, At the 


inſtant when the head of the child was expelled, the: 


operator perceived ſomething to jar under his hand, 
and was even ſenfible of a noiſe, which he attributed 
to the laceration of the perinæum. In a little time 
the placenta was extracted without hurry or violence ; 


and a few drops of findtura cpii were given to allay 


the uneaſineſs which took place, and was ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by after pains. On the following days, 
however, ſhe complained of an uneaſineſs in the re- 


gion of the abdomen; but no particular n»tice was 
taken of it, as the milk was regularly ſecreted, and 


there was no ſymptom of fever ; but on the fourth 
day, when taken out- of bed, the was found to be 
unable cither to ſtand or fit on her chair by reaſon 
of the pain and weakneſs in the part of which ſhe ori- 


ginally complained, This was afterwards conjectured 


to ariſe from a ſeparation of the bones of the pubes ; 
to waich conjecture the long continuance of the com- 


Part I. 


plaint ſeemed to give countenance. The conjecture Deſcription 


was founded on the poſitions and attitudes in which 
the patient ſought to find relief. 'The ſymptoms were 
as follow. When ſhe endeavoured to ſtand upright, 
which ſhe cculd do better upon one foot than both, 
and with her feet cloſe than at a diſtance, together 
with the pain at the ſymphyſis, ſhe had a fenſe of 
extreme weakneſs, accompanied with a faintneſs. 
When ſhe firſt ſat down on her chair, reſting her el- 
bows upon the arms, the complaints became tolerable. 


When the had remained a little time in this poſitions 


they again became importunate, and ſhe ſupported 


herſelf with her hands upon her knees, and preſently 


bent forwards, fo as to lean her elbows upon her 
knees; this poſition a 1g” irkſome, ſhe was ob- 
liged to return to her bed, where the became imme- 


ol the 
Pelvis in 

general. 
— — 


diately eaſy. When ſhe firſt atttempted to walk, ſhe 


was compelled to bend forwards in ſuch a manner as 


to reſt her hands upon her knees, making a ſtraight. 


line from her ſhoulders to her feet. At the end 
14 weeks, whilſt ſhe was in a coach, into which ſhe 


had often been lifted for the benefit of air and exerciſe 


ſhe had a diſcharge which ſhe ſuppoſed to be men- 
though it ceaſed before her re. 
turn, gave immediate relief. From this time ſhe be- 


ſtruous ; but which, 


came better every day, and in ſix weeks was able to 
walk. She had afterwards three children, with which 
her labours were eaſy, and the never had any return 
of the abovementioned complaints. | 
From all this it is evident, that Dr Denman differs 
conſiderably in his opinion from M. Baudelocque con- 
cerning the ſeparation of theſe bones. According to 
him, it appears that this ſeparation, though extremely 
painful, does not ſeem to be attended with fata/ con- 
ſequences ; and with regard to the quantity of the ſe- 
paration, it muſt undoubtedly be ſometimes much 


8 than what M. Baud locque ſuppoſes; for Dr 
enman brings an inſtance from the 484th number of 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in which the bones were 
ſeparated to the diſtance of four inches. This happen- 
ed in conſequence of the ſtarting of a horſe when a 
gentleman was riding. He obſerves, however that, 
in women the violence which the connecting parts 
of the bones undergo when the head of the child is 


protruded through the pelvis with extreme difficulty, 


ſometimes occaſions an affection of more conſequence 
than even the ſeparation of the bones themſelves. 'This 
is the formation of matter upon the looſened ſurfaces 
of the bones, preceded by great pain, and other ſymp- 
toms of inflammation” _ 

In the beginning of this complaint, it is difficult 


to aſcertain whether the connecting parts of the bones 


or ſome of thoſe contiguous, be the ſeat of the diſeaſe; 
but when ſuppuration has taken place in conſequence 
of the injury ſuſtained at the junction of the oſſa in- 
nominata with the ſacrum, the abſceſs has ſometimes 


been cured by the common treatment, having formed 


in the neighbourhood of the injured part. At other 
times, when matter has been formed about the ſym- 


phyſis of the os pubis, hectic ſymptoms have enſued'; 


and the cauſe of them only diſcovered after the pa- 


tient died. In ſome caſes the matter has burſt through 


the capſular ligament of the ſymphyſis at the inferior 


edge, or perhaps made its way into the bladder; and | 
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peſeription i n others in has inſinuated itſelf under the pcriaſt um, 


continuing its courſe along the pubes, until it arrives 
at the acetabulum. Thus all the ſymptoms were ag- 
gravated; and the matter making its way towards 
the ſurface, a large abſceſs has been formed on the 
inner or fore-part of the thigh, or near the hip; ſo 
that the patients have at laſt ſunk under the fever 


and profuſe diſcharge from the ulcer. On ditſeQting 


thoſe who have died in this manner, the track of the 


matter has been followed from the aperture of the ab- 
ſceſs to the ſymphylis, the cartilages of which were 
found to be eroded, the bones carious, and the ad- 
jacent parts very much injured or deſtroyed. Our 
author imagines it poſſible, by means of ſome parti- 
cular ſymptom, to diſcover whether or not there be 
any diſpoſition in the parts abovementioned to ſup- 
purate, or to know when {uppuration has taken place. 


In all cafes of unuſual pain attended with equivocal 


ſymptoms, the parts ought to be examined with great 
care and attention: for where there is any diſpo- 
fition to ſuppurate, it might perhaps be removed by 
proper means ; and when the matter is formed, if there 
be a ſwelling in the ſymphyſis, and, more eſpecially, 
if a fluctuation could be perceived, the propri:ty of ma- 
king an inciſion to evacuate the matter, and prevent far- 
ther bad conſequences, might be determined. 
With regard to the poſlibility of re-uniting the 
bones of the pelvis after th:y have once been ſepara- 
ted, our author has the following obſervations. 
When the connection of the bones of the pelvis 


has either been impaired or deſtroyed, it is probable 
that a confirmation or re-union may take place by a 
reſtoration of the original mode, by a callus, or by 


anchyloſis. But it is likewiſe poſſible that the bone: 


may remain in a ſtate of ſeparation, and an articula- 


tion be formed by the ends of each bone, at the ſym- 
phyſis of the oſſa pubis, and at the junction of the 


oſſa innominata with the os ſacrum.” Of this laſt 


the Doctor has ſeen one inſtance in a dead body, and 
has had reaſon to ſuſpe& the exiſtence of it in ſome 
living perſons. In the lower degrees of imperfection 


the former method of union probably takes place; 


as the complaints made by women of pain and weak- 
neſs, after delivery, generally go off before their 
month of confinement is elapſed ; but when they con- 


tinue for a longer time, che beſt method is to enjoin 


the patient reſt and an horizontal poſture. In an in- 
creaſed degree of the complaint, where the health of 
the patient is affected, a longer time will be required 
for the recovery ; but ſhould the. injury be too great 
to admit of the reſtoration of the original mode of 
union, a much longer time will be requiiite for the 


formation of a callus, if this ever takes place except 


as a previous ſtep to an anchylofis. This laſt has 
been obſerved frequently to take place at the junction 
of the oſſa innominata with the ſacrum, but never at 
the ſymphyſis of the pubes. In this cafe little cm 
be expected excepting from ſuch remedies as tend to 


_ Teftore the conſtitution to its priſtine vigour ; and in 


the firſt caſe above related, the only thing trom which 
the patient ſcemed to obtain relief was the cold-bath. 
She was likewiſe much aſſiſted by the uſe of a ſwath, 
cr bro d belt, made of ſoft leather, quilted, and 
buckled with ſuch firmneſs over the lower part of the 


body as to leſſen, if not prevent, the motion of the 


bones; and this was kept in its ſituation by a bandage Pregnancy · 


paſſed between the legs, from the hind to the fore 
part of the belt. But when a joint is formed be- 
tween the ſeparated ſurfaces of the bones, all hope of 
recovering the patient to her ſormer health may be 

iven up. The only thing which can then be done 
or her relief muſt be by the uſe of a belt, or ſome ſi- 
milar contrivance, to ſubſtitute, as much as poſſible, ar- 
tificial firmneſs, inſtead of natural. Dr Denman ſav- 
one caſe in which he ſuſpected this to have happened, 
and in which the life of the patient was truly miſe- 
rable: He is of opinion, however, that it very rarely 
occurs; having been informed of another perſon, who, 
after eight years confinement to her bed, in conſe- 
quence of the ſeparation of the bones in the time of 
labour, was at laſt reſtored to the perfect uſe of her 
inferior extremities. Inſtances alſo, though rare, have 
occurred, in which women, after labours, have fuf- 
fered much pain in the region of the ſacrum, and to- 
tally loſt the power of movin: their inferior extremi- 


ties. — This has been ſuppoſed a paralytic affection, 


and they are faid to be bed-ridden ; but as theſe pa- 
tients hive generally been reſtored, though after a 
very long confinement, our author thinks it reuonable 
to ſuppoſe that their infirmity had been occalioned 
by a feparation of the bones, which at different periods 
after the accident, according to the degree of their ſe- 


Paration, had recovered their former connection and 


ſtrength, 
Caare. II. Of Pregnancy. 


Ar the time of conception, and for fome time af. 


ter, the parts which ft. rm the ſmall fetus are fo blend- 
ed together, that one cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 


another. The whole maſs is then called an vum. 
This ovum conſiſts of ſour membranes; the placenta 
or aſter- birth; the funis umbilicalis or navel-ſtring, 
leading to the child; and the ſurrounding watery fluid 
in which it floats. Before the child acquires a diſtinct 
and regular form, it is called embryo, and afterwards 
retains the name cf fetus till its birth. For the in- 


creaſe and nutrition of the fœtus, ſee AxaTOMY, wh 


109. 110. | 
During the progreſs of impregnation the uterus ſuf- 
fers cont:derable changes; but, though it enlarges as 
the ovum increaſes, yet in regard to its contents, it is 
never full; for, in carly geſtation, theſe are confined 
to the fundus only; and though the capacity of the 


uterus increa'es, yet it is not mechanically itretched, 


for the thickneſs of its ſides do not diminith ; there is 
a proportional increaſe of the quantity of fluids, and 
therefore pretty much the ſame thickneſs remains as be- 
fore impregnation. | | 

The gravid uterus is of different fizes in different 
women; and mult vary according to the bulk of the 
fetus and involucra. The ſituation will alfo vary ac- 
cord ing to the increaſe ct its contents and the poſi- 
tion of the body. For the firſt two or three monthe, 


the cavity df the fundus is triangular, as before im- 


pregnation; but as the uterus ſtretches, it gradually 
acquires, a more rounded form, In general, the ute- 
rus never ris directly upwards, but inclines a little 
obliquely, mcſt commonly to the right fide; its poſi- 
tioa is never, however, ſo oblique as to prove the tole 
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ed within its cavity. 


MIDWIFERY. 
Pregnancy. cauſe either of preventing or retarding delivery; its 
◻ increaſe of bulk does not ſeem to ariſe merely from diſ- 


tention, but to depend on the ſame cauſe as the ex- 
tention of the {kin in a growing chiid. This is proved 
from ſome late inſtances of extra-uterine fœtuſes, where 


the uterus, though there were no contents, was nearly 


of the {ame fize, from the additional quantity of nou- 
riſhment tranſmitted, as if the ovum had been contain- 


. 


The internal furface, which is generally pretty 


ſmooth, except where the placenta adheres, is lined 


with a tender effloreſcence of the uterus, which, after 
delivery, appears as if torn, and is thrown off with the 


cleanfiugs. This is the membfana d:cidua of Dr Hun- 


ter. | 
Though the uterus, from the moment of concep- 


tion, is gradually diſtended, by which con{iderable 


changes are occaſioned, it is very difficult to judge of 

regnancy from appearances in the early months. 
For the firſt three months the os tincæ feels ſmooth 
and even, and its orifice as {mall as in the virgin ſtate. 
When any difference can be perceived, about the 


fourth or fifth month from the deſcent of the fundus 


through the pelvis, the tubercle or projecting part of 
the os tince will ſeem larger, longer, and more ex- 
panded ; but, after this period, it ſhortens, particu- 
arly at its fore-parts and ſides, and its orifice or la- 
bia begin to ſeparate, ſo as to have itz conical appear- 


ance deſtroyed. 'The cervix, which in the early 
months is nearly ſhut, now begins to ſtrerch and to 
be diſtended to the os tincz ;-but during the whole 


term ot utero-geſtation, the mouth of the uterus is 
ſtrongly cemented with a ropy mucus, which lines it 
and the cervix, and begins to be diſcharged on the 
approach of labour. In the laſt week, when the cer- 
vix uteri is completely diſtended, the uterine orice 
begins to form an elliptical tube, inſtead of a fillure 
or to aſſume the appearance of a ring on a large globe; 
and often at this time, eſpecially in pendulous bellies, 
diſappears entirely, ſo as to be out of the reach of the 
finger in touching. Hence the os uteri is not in the 


direction of the axis of the womb, as has generally 


been ſuppoſed. | | 

About the fourth, or between the fourth and fifth 
month, the fundus uteri begins to riſe above the pubes 
or brim of the pelvis, and its cervix to be diſtended 
nearly one third. In the fifth month the belly ſwells 
like a ball, with the {kin tenſe, the tundus about half 


way between the pubes and navel, and the neck one 
half diſtended. After the ſixth month the greateſt part 


of the cervix uteri dilates, ſo as to make almoſt one ca- 
vity with the fundus. In the ſeventh month the ſun- 
dus advances as far as the umbilicus. In the eighth it 
reaches mid way between the navel and ſcrobiculus 
cordis; and in the ninth to the ſcrobiculus itſelf, the 
neck chen bein g entirely diſtended, which, with the os 
tincæ, bece me the weakeſt part of the uterus. Thus 
at full time the uterus occupies all the umbilical and 
hypogaltric regions; its ſhape is almoſt pyriform, that 
is, more rounded above than below, and having a ſtric- 
ture on hat part which is ſurrounded by the brim of 
the P-IvIS, | | 
The appendages of the uterus ſuff:r very little 


change during pregnancy, except the ligamenta lata, 


which diminiſh in breadth as the uterus enlarges, and 
at full time are almoſt entirely obliterated. | 

The moſt remarkable change happens in the ova- 
rium. A cicatrice of a roundiſh figure and ye'lowiſh 
colour appears in this body, called by anatomiſts the 
corpus luteum. It is always to be found in one of the 


Part J. 
Spurious 
Gravidity, 


ovaria ; and in caſes of twins a corpus luteum often ap- 


pears in both ovaria. It was formerly conſidered as 
the calyx ovi; but modern phyliologiſts think it a 
gland, from whence the ſeminal fluid is ejected. In 
early geitation it is moſt conſpicuous, when a cavity is 
obſervable, which afterwards collapſes ; no veſlel 


appear at the centre of this cavity which has the "= 


pearance of cicatrix, but all around that centre the 


ſubſtance is vaſcular, | | | 
During the progress of diſtenſion, the ſubſtance of 
the uterus becomes much looſer, of a ſofter texture, 
and more vaicular than before conception; its veins 
particularly, in their diameters, being enlarged in ſuch 
a manner as to get the name of uſes ; they ob erve 
a more direct courſe than the arteries, which run in a 
ſerpentine manner, anaſtomoſing with one another and 
through its whole ſubſtance, eſpecially where the pla- 


centa adheres, where this vaſcular appearance is moſt 


conſpicuous, | 
The arteries paſs from the uterus through the deci- 
dua, and open into the ſubſtance of the ents in a 
ſlanting direction. The veins alſo open into the pla- 
centa, and by injecting theſe veins from the uterus 
with wax, the whole ſpungy or cellular part of the pla- 
centa will be filled. | | i 

The muſcular ſtructure of the gravid uterus is ex- 
tremely difficult to be ſhown ; in the wombs of women 
who die in labour, or ſoon after delivery, fibres run- 
ning in various directions are obſervable more or leſs 
circular, that ſeem to ariſe from three diſtin origins; 
viz. from the place where the placenta adheres, and 
from the aperture or orifice of each of the tabes; 
but it is almoſt impoſſible to demonſtrate regular 


plans of fibres, continued any length without interrup- 
tion. | | | 


Caar. III. Spurious Gravidity. 


Tus various diſeaſes incident to the uterine ſyſtem, 
and other morbid affections of the abdominal viſcera, 
will frequently excite the ſymptoms and aſſume the 
appearance of utero-geſtation. Complaints ariſing 


from a {imple obſtruction are ſometimes miſtaken for 


thoſe of breeding; when a tumor about the region 
of the uterus is alſo formed, and gradually becomes 


more and more bulky, the ſymptoms it occaſions are 


ſo ſtrongly marked, and the reſemblance to pregnancy 
ſo very ſtriking, that the ignorant patient is often de- 


Scirrhous, polypous, or farcomatous tumors in or 
about the nicrus or pelvis ; dropſy or ventoſity of the 
uterus or tubes; ſteatoma or dropſy of the ovaria, and 
ventral conception, are the comman cauſes of ſuch 
fallacious appearances. In many of theſe caſes the 
menſe. diſappeor ; nauſea, retchinzs, and other ſymp- 
toms of breeding, enlue; flatus in the bowels will be 
miſtaken for the motion of the ebild ; and in the ad- 

vanced 


ceived, and even the experienced phyſician impoſed 
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ception and mola: 
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guperſceta- vanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, from the preſſure of the 


ſwelling on the adjacent parts. Tumefaction and 
hardneſs of the mammæ 4 and ſometimes a 
viſcid or ſerous fluid diſtils from the nipple; circum- 


ſtances that ſtrongly confirm the woman in her opi- 


nion, till time or the dreadful conſequences that often 

enſue at laſt convince her of her fatal miſtake. 
Falſe Conception. — Mola. Other kinds of ſpurious 

8 leſs hazardous in their nature than any of 
e 


preceding, may under this head alſo be claſſed; 


diſeaſes commonly known by the names of /al e con- 
The former of theſe is nothing 
more than the diſſolution of the fetus in the carly 
months ; the placenta is afterwards retained in the 
uterus, and from the addition of coagula, or in con- 
ſequence of diſeaſe, is excluded in an indurated or 


enlarged ſtate ; when it remained for months or longer, 


and came off in the form of a fleſhy or ſcirrhous-like 


maſs, without having any cavity in the centre, it was 


formerly diſtinguiſhed by the name of mola. 
Mere coagula of blood, retained in the uterus after 
delivery, or after immoderate floodings at any period 


of life, and ſqueezed, by the preſſure of the uterus, . 


into a fibrous or compact. form, conſtitute another 
ſpecies of mola, thit more frequently occurs than any 
of the former. Theſe, though they may aſſume the 
appearances of gravidity, are generally, however, ex- 
pelled ſpontaneouſly, and are ſeldom followed with 
dangerous conſequences. | 


'Crar. IV. Superfetation. 


Soon after eee, "oy takes place, the cervix 
uteri becomes entirely ſhut up by means of a thick 
viſcid gluten : the internal cavity is alſo lined by the 
external membrane of the ovum, which attaches itſelf 
to the whole internal ſurface of the fundus uteri: the 
Fallopian tubes alſo become flaccid ; and are, as gra- 
vidity advances, ſuppoſed to be removed at ſuch a 


_ diſtance, that they cannot reach the ovaria to receive 


or convey another ovum into the uterus. For theſe, 
and other reaſons, the doctrine of fuperfeiation is now 
pretty generally exploded. -A doctrine that ſeems to. 
have ariſen from the caſe of a double or triple concep- 
tion, where, ſome time after their ſormation in utero, 
one fetus has been expelled, and another has remain- 
ed; or after the extinction of life at an early period, 
one or more may be ſtill retained, and thrown off in 
a ſmall and putrid ſtate, after the birth of a full grown 
child. 

Ihe uterus of brutes is divided into different cells; 
and their ova do not attach themſelves to the uterus 
ſo early as in the human ſubject, but are ſuppoſed to 
receive their nouriſhment for ſome time by abſorption. 
Hence the os uteri does not cloſe immediately after 
conception ; for a bitch will admit a variety of dogs 
while the is in ſeaſon, and will brihg forth puppies of 


theſe different ſpecies : thus it is common for a gre- 


hound to have, in the ſame litter, one of the gre- 
hound kind, a pointer, and a third, or more, different 
from both : Another circumſtance that has given riſe 
to ſuperfetation in the human ſubje&, which can only 
happen when there is a double ſet of parts, initances 
of which are very rare. | | 


M IDW I IT E R Y. 


Cray. V. Extra uterine Frluſet, or ventral 
Conceplion. 


THz impregnated ovum, or rudiments of the fœtus, 
is not always received from the ovarium by the tuba 
Fallopiana, to be thence conveyed into the cavity of 
the uterus ; for there are inſtances where the foetus 
ſometimes remains in the ovarium, and ſometimes even 
in the tube; or where it drops out of the ovarium, 


miſſes the tubes, and falls into the cavity of the ab- 


domen, takes root in the neighbouring parts, and is 
thereby nouriſhed : But as theſe fœtuſes cannot there 
receive ſo much nouriſhment as in the ſucculent uterus, 
they are leſs, and generally come to their full growth 
before the common term. | 
Of theſe ſome burſt in the abdomen ; and others 
form abſceſſes, and are thereby diſcharged ; others 
dry, and appear bony, and remain during life, or 


are diſcharged as above, or by itool, &c. 


Cray. VI. Monſters. 


Wren two or more ova contained in the uterus 


attach themſelves ſo near one another as to adhere in 
whole or in part, ſo as to form only one body with 
membranes and water in common, this body will form 
a confuſed irregular mals cal ed onſtrous; and thus a 
monſter may be either def-&ive in its organic parts, 


or be ſupplied with a ſupernumerary ſet of parts de- 


rived from another ovum. This ſeems a rational con- 
jecture; but while every thing relative to generation 


is a myſtery, how can we account for the extraordi- 


nary phænomena? Some authors enumerate a third 
ſpecies of monſter, the product of a mixed breed, ex- 
emplified, for inſtance, in the mule, produced by the 
mixed generation of an aſs and a mare. In this ani- 
mal there are organical parts different from what pre- 
exiſted in the parents; there is a defect of ſome parts, 


a luxuriant growth of others; and the defect in the 


parts of generation, which renders the animal unfit 


for propagation, conſtitutes a very curious and parti- 


cular ſpecies. | Es 


Cuar. VII. Diſeaſes of Pregnancy. 


ArTts conception, a remarkable change is ſoon outlines of 
This is the ſource Midwife- 
from whence ariſe different ſymptoms, that 'are how- ry, by Dr 


produced in the genital ſyſtem. 


ever liable to conſiderable variation, not only in the 
conſtitution of different women, but in the ſame wo- 
man in different pregnancies, and at different periods 
of the ſame pregnancy. S 
Pregnancy, — though a natural alteration of the a- 
nimal-economy, which every female ſeems oi ginally 
formed to undergo, and hence not to be conſide. ed as 
a ſtate of diſeaſe, occaſions, however, ſooner or later, 
in many women, various complaints, which evidently 
depend on it as a caule. | 
Diſeaſes incident to the pregnant ſtate may be con- 


ſidered, either, 1. As ariſing from ſympathy in the 


early months; or, 2. As depending on the ſtretching 
and preſſure of the uterus towards the more advanced 


ſtages. 
| L Though 
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Diſeaſes of - I. Though the former of theſe complaints are ge- 
Prcgnancy. nerally to be accounted for, from other cauſes than 


that of plethora ; yet, in many conſtitutions, a certain 
plethoric diſpoſition in the early months of pregnancy 
leems to prevail in the vaſcular ſyſtem: And therefore, 
though many inconveniences may enſue from a too 
ſrequent, a too copious, or an indiſcriminate uſe of 
veneſection; yet if prudently and judiciouſly em- 
ployed, abortion by this means will not be endan- 
gered, as ſome late authors have alledged ; but on the 
contrary, on many occaſions, a ſeaſonable bleeding 
will be attended with the moſt beneficial and ſalutary 
effects. . | | 

In young women, ſuddenly affected with ſevere 
ſickneſs and loathing, febrile commotion, headach, 
vertigo, and other ſymptoms of breeding, more eſpe- 
cially in full ſanguineous habits, beſides a ſpare light 
diet and ſuitable exerciſe, recourſe muſt be had to 
proper evacuations, the chief of which is veneſection : 
this may be fafely performed at any time of gravida- 
tion, and occaſionally repeated according to the ur- 


gency of the ſymptoms ; ſmall bleedings, at proper. 


intervals, are preferable to copious evacuations, which 
in early pregnancy ought always to be carefully guard- 
ed a ainſt. GY 

When the ſtomach is loaded with putrid bile or 
acrid ſaburra, the offenſive matter ſhould be diſcharged 
by gentle vomits of ipecacuan, or of infuſions of cha- 
momile flowers. The violent efforts to retch and vo- 
mit, and the commotions thence excited, which often 
occaſion the expulſion of the fœtus, will by this means 
frequently be removed, in molt caſes greatly diminiſh- 
ed. During the term of breeding, the ſtate of the belly 
muſt be alſo attended to. When laxative medicines 
become neceſſary, thoſe of the mildeſt and gentleft kind 
ſhould be adminiſtered. ES | | 

In women liable to nervous complaints, where the 
ſtomach is weak, and the ſickneſs violent and conti- 
nued, the patient ſhould be put on a courſe ef light, 
aromatie, and ſtrengthening bitters ſuch as infuſions 
of bark, columbo, &c. and her diet, air, exerciſe, 


company, and amuſement, ſhould be regulated in or- 


der to ſettle the ſtomach, and leſſen the ſenſibility ef 
the ſyitem, opiates will often happily ſucceed, when 
every other remedy fails. 

Heart burn and diarrhæa, - common ſymptoms of 
breeding, or of pregnancy, mult be treated pretty much 
as at other times. Both complaints chiefly depend on 
the ſtate of the ſtomach. 

Tumefadtion,tenſion, and pains in the mamme—l[f tight 
lacing here be only avoided, and the breafts have room 
to enlarge and ſwell, no inconvenience ever follows : 
'Theſe effects ariſe from a natural cauſe, and ſeldom re- 
quire medical treatment. If very troubleſome and un- 
eaſy, bathing with oil, or anointing with pomatum, and 
covering with ſoft flannel or fur, will in moſt caſes prove 
the cure. jr | | 

The menſtrubl evacuation—is in ſame women regular 
for the firit, ſecond, or third period after conception. 
This ſeldom happens but in women of ſanguinary 
Plethoric habits, ſuch as have been accuſtomed to large 
copious evacuations at other times when the diſcharge 
is to be conſidered as bencficial. 


Diliquia, nervous, or hyſteric fits When theſe are 


4 


occaſioned by falls, frights, and paſſions of the mind, Diſe«ſcs of 
they frequently end in the loſs of the child: But Pregnancy). 
when they happen about the term of quickening, they Ya 


ſeem to ariſe from the eſcape of the uterus from its 


_ confinement within the ay 8 70 of the pelvis; in which 


caſe they are commonly ſlight, of thort duration, and 
never threaten any dangerous conſequence. $ 
II. The ſecond claſs of complaints, viz. thoſe that 
gre incident tothe advanced ſtages of utero-geſtation 
and that depend on the change of ſituation of the gra- 
vid uterus, its enlargement and preſſure on the neigh- 
bouring parts are more painful in their ſymptoms, 
and more dangerous in their conſequences, chan thoſe 
enumerated in the preceding claſs. The premature 
excluſion of the fœtus is generally the worlt inconve- 


nience reſulting from the one ; the death of the mo- 


ther, along with the loſs of the child, is too frequently 
an attendant of the h tt. | 5 
Difficul'y or ſuppreſſion of urine is ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by the preſſure of the uterus on the neck of 
the bladder, before the fundus uteri eſcapes from its 
confinement within the brim of the pelvis. This com- 
plaint, if early attended to, will ſeldom prove trouble- 
ſome or hazardous; but cannot be entirely removed 
till the uterus riies above the brim of the pelvis, and 


by its enlargement becomes ſupported by reſting on 


the expanded bones of the oſſa ilia. But if neglected 
in the beginning, 1 | | re 3 

A retroverſion of the uterut—is generally the conſe- 
quence ; a caſe that demands particular attention. 
Here the fundus uteri, initead of being looſe, falls 
back in a reclined ſtate within the hollow of the cs 


ſacrum : thus a tumour is formed in the vulva, where- 
of the os tincæ makes the ſuperior part; the body of 


the uterus, by this means, becomes ſtrongly wedged 
between the rectum and bladder; and, from the en- 
largement of the uterus itſelf, and accumulating load 
of fæces and urine, the reduction will prove in many 
inſtances utterly impracticable. A total ſuppreſſion 
of urine, or a rupture of the coats of the bladder, 


fever, inflammation, or gangrene of the uterus, often 


enſue ; and theſe are ſucceeded by delirium, convul- 
ſions, death. | 
The indications of cure, in this dangerous diſeaſe, 
are ſufficiently obvious: For, in the firit place, every 
obitacle that prevents the reduction ſhould be remo- 
ved: thus the contents of the rectum and bladder muſt, 
if poſſible, be evacuated; emollient fomentations and 
cataplaſms mult be applied, if indicated by inflamma- 
tion or tumefaction of the parts. Secondly, The re- 
duction of the prolapſed uterus muſt be attempted, by 
placing the patient upon her knees, with her head low 
and properly ſupported. While this is attempted 
within the vagina, a finger or two ſhould alſo be paſſed 


within the rectum, by which the operation in ſome 


caſes may be facilitated : but at other times, no power 
whatever will be ſufficient for this purpoſe. Laſtly, If 
the reduction be accompliſhed, the fever, inflanimatory 
ſymptoms, and other conſequences ot the diſeaſe, muſt 
be ſubdued; and a recurrence prevented by an open 
belly, reſt, and recumbent poſture, and promoting 2 
free diſcharge of urine : means that ought to be per- 
ſiſted in till the uterus riſes within the abdomen, when 
the patient will be ſecured from ſuture danger. 

| Coſtiveneſs 


2 


Part J. 


Diſcaſes of Cqſtivengſ in pregnancy is inconvenient. It may 
Pregnancy» proceed from the ſame cauſe with the preceding com- 


— —ê 


laint; it may depend on the ſtomach; the febrile 
t, that in many women prevails, will alſo prove an 
occaſional cauſe. 


"7 proper regulation of the regimen, and by ſuch 


gentle laxative medicines as are beſt ſuited to the ſtate 
of the woman; the chief of which are ripe fruit, mag- 
neſia, laxative electuary, cream of tartar, ſulphureous 
and aloetic medicines, oleum ricini, emollien: glyſters. 
T he pier—frequently ariſe in conſequence of coſtive- 


| neſs, or from preſſure of the gtavid uterus on the hæ- 


lent remedies are to be avoided; a li 


__ however of dan 


belly, and light 


on the ſtomach, liver, diaphra 


morrhoidal veins. Theſe are alſo to be removed or 
palliated by the ſame means employed on other occa- 


_ tions; regard being had to this diſtinction, which may 


be applied univerſally to the gravid Rate, that all vio- 
diet ſhould 
be enjoined ; the belly ſhould be kept moderately 
open ; and topical liniments or cataplaſms ſhould be 
applied, ſuch as Balſ. ſulphur. Balſ. traumaticum, Li- 
niment. ex ol. , Ung. ſambucin. cum laud. li- 
quid. Poultices of bread and milk wick opium, &c. 
according to the various circumſtances of the caſe. 

Dedematous fellings of the legs and labia, are occa- 
ſioned by the languid ſtate of the circulation, by the 
interruption of the refluent blood from the preſſure of 


the diſtended uterus on the vena cava, &c. Theſe, 


though very troubleſome and inconvenient, are ſeldom 
conſequence, except where the 
habit is otherwiſe diſeaſed ; and ſeldom require punc- 
ture, as the ſwelling generally ſubſides very quickly 
after delivery. They can only, therefore, at this time, 
admit of palliation; for which purpoſe, along with a 
proper diet and moderate exerciſe, a frequent recum- 
bent poſtare, open belly, and dry frictions applied to 
the legs evening and morning, will prove the moſt ef- 
fectual means. | 
 Paricous favellings in the legs and tbighi-from the in- 
terruption of the venal blood in theſe parts, occaſioned 
by the preſſure of the gravid uterus, are to be treated 
in the fame manner with the preceding complaint. 

' Pains in the back, toins, abolic paint, eramp,—occa- 
ſioned by the ſtretching of the uterus and appendages, 


and from the preſſure of the uterus on the neighbour- 


ing parts, ſymptoms that are moſt troubleſome in a firit 
pregnancy, are to be palliated by veneſection, an open 
ſpare diet. H the patient be of a full 
habit, and pre- diſpoſed to inflammatory complaints, 
where the preſſure is very great in the advanced 
months, or in twins, &c. if proper remedies are ne- 
glected, iaflammation of the uterus and ad acent viſ- 
cera, or dreadſul epileptic fits, may quickly enfue; the 
event whereot is generally fatal. Crampiffi ſpafms in 
the belly and legs require the fame palliative treatment; 
to which may be added friction, and the application 
of æther, ol. volatil. balſ. anodyn. or the like, to the 
parts affected. 

Cough, | 
urine, occaltioned by the preſſure of the bulky uterus 
» &c,---Complaints 
that can only be alleviated by fr quent ſmall blcedings, 
a light ſpare diet, and open belly. The patient ſhould 
be p aced in an eaſy poſture, ſomething between fitting 
and lying; and when the utsrus riſes high, a moderate 


degree of preſſur from the ſuperior part downwards, 


may 12 ſome cates prove uſeſul. But this mult be uſed 


Vor. XI. 


It may be obviated or prevented by 


Pang, vemi iags, difficulty or incontirency of 


EET I17 ER . 
with great caution : for dreadful are the effects of vio - Vifcaſes of 


preſſure, or tight lacing, during pregnancy. It Pregnancy. 
frequently kills both mother and child, and ought to 


lent 
be guarded from the earli-t months. 

pil:ptic ſitr,— are a very dreadful and alarming ap- 
pearance. They g nerally depend upon the ſame cauſe 
with the above complaints: they may alſs ariſe from 
irritation, excited by the motion and ſtirring of the 
foetus ; and from various other cauſes. Such as have 
had convulſions when young, are moſt lia e to have 
them during pregnancy: they happen moſt freque. thy 
in firſt pregnancies, or where the fetus is very large, 
or in twins, triplets, &e. In ſuch caſes, the diſtention 
of the aterine fibres is fo great, that actual laceration 
is ſometimes the eonſequence. 

At whatever period of pregnancy they ſeize, the 
atmoſt danger may be dreaded. This, however, will 
be in proportion to the ſeverity, duration, and recur- 
rence of the paroxyſm, to the term of gravidation, to 
the conſtitution of the patient, and her condition du- 
ring the remiſſion. The danger is greater towards the 
latter end of pregnancy than in the earlier months or 
in time of labour. | 

Such as ariſe from inanition, from exceſſive and 
profuſe hzmorrhagies, from violent blows, falls, &c. 
or from a ruptured uterus, are for the moſt part fatal. 

Hyſteric or nervous {ſpaſms muſt be carefully di- 
ſtinguiſhed from true epileptic fits. The former are 
milder than the latter; they are not attended with 
foamings ; they do not affect the poſture ; the pulſe 
is ſmaller, feebler, and more frequent; the woman is 
pretty hearty after they are over; they are followed 
with no bad conſequences, and yield to the common 
treatment. Women of ſtrong, robuſt, vigorous con- 
ſtitutions, are more generally the fubjects of the one; 
the delicate, the nervous, and the irritable, of the 
other. | 

Epileptic fits generally come on very rapidly; if any 
previous ſymptoms occur, the fit is commonly an- 
nounced by an intenſe pain in the ſcrobiculum cordis, 
or violent bead-ach. | 

In the pregnant ftate, theſe fits are for the moſt 
part ſymptomatic, and will therefore only admit of 
a palliative cure. They may be diſtinguiſhod into 
three clafſes; thoſe of the early months, thoſe of the 
latter, and thoſe that come on with labour-pains. 

With regard to the cure, the term of pregnancy, 
as well as the conſtitution of the patient, and par- 
ticular cauſe of the diſeaſe, muſt carefully be conſi- 
dered. | 

1. Convulſtons at an early period of pregnancy 
chiefly happen to yormg women of a plethoric ſan- 
guine habit; and can therefore only be removed or 
palliated by a free and bold ufe of the lancet, by an 
open belly, cold regimen, and ſpare dict. After 
plentifal evacuations, if the ſtomach be loaded with 
acrid faburra or putrid bile, a gentle puke may be ot 
uſe : but fach remedies, on thoſe occaſions, muſt be 
employed with great caution. . Inſtead of a plethoric, 
if te patient is of a nervous habit, a very necell..ry 
and important diſtinction, the intentions of cure will 
eflentially vary. For here cpiates in large doſes and 
frequently repeated, emo!hent glyſters, ttupes applied 
to the legs, the ſemicupium, and every other means 
to ſooche the nerves and remove ſpaſmo ic ſtricture, 
will prove the moſt effectual remedies. If inſenſible 
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iſexſes. or comatous, opium, mulk, and other antiſpaſmodics, 


— — ſhould be exhibited by way of glyſter, and the pa- 


tient ought to be rouſed by epiſpaſtic and ſtimulating 
— applied to the legs and hams. Convulſions 
ſucceeding profuſe evacuations are generally mortal. 
The vis vitæ, in ſuch circumſtances, muſt be ſupport- 
ed, by repleniſhing the veſſels with the utmoſt ſpeed : 
this is to be done by pouring in nouriſhing fluids as 


faſt as poſſible by the mouth and by glyſter ; warm 


applications ſhould alſo be made to the ſtomach and 
feet, and nervous cordials given internally along with 
opium. 


The treatment of epileptic fits, depending on other 


cauſes than thoſe now mentioned, mult be regulated 


by a proper attention to the particular ſymptoms with 
which they are attended. 3 


* 


2. In the advanced months, ſuch complaints are 
more to be dreaded than in early geſtation, as they 


| 82 proceed from the irritation occaſioned by 


e diſtention of the uterine fibres, or by the preſ- 
ſure of the uterus on the contiguous viſcera : hence 


the natural functions of theſe parts will be interrupted, 


the circulation of their fluids will be impeded, and the 


blood, being thus prevented from deſcending to the 
inferior parts, will be derived in greater proportion to 


the brain, and overcharge that organ. _ 
The cure muſt, in this caſe, chiefly reſt on copious 


and repeated bleedings, an open belly, and ſpare 


diet. | > | 
3. Laſtly, when fits come on with labour-pains, 
a ſpeedy delivery, if it can be done with ſafety, either 


by tura'ng the child, or by 3 with Rog 3 
prove the moſt 
| ternal aſtringent medicines are recommended; but this 


when the head is within reach, 


effectual cure- 


When the bladder is diſtended, the contents muſt 


be evacuated: if a ſtone ſticks in the urethra, it muſt 


be puſhed back or extracted. If the fits are the 


effects of a ruptured uterus, immediate death is gene- 


rally the conſequence. | 

With regard to the treatment of ſuch complaints, 
no other change is generally requiſite, than what 
ariſes from the ſymptoms peculiar to this ſituation. 
In general, till after delivery, they will only admit of 
palliation. Ls ; 


Caar, VIII. Flodings. 


Tusk, though confined to no particular term, may 
happen at every period of gravidation. The one is a 
frequent conſequence of the other; the event of both is 
often hazardous, as the earlier miſcarriages are gene- 
rally preceded by an effuſion of blood from the uterus, 
which, in the advanced ſtages of pregnancy, beſides 
the loſs of the child, always endangers the life of the 
mother. | . | 

The menorrhagia gravidarum—may be defined, an 


effuſſion of blood from the uterus, confined to no regu- 
lar ox ſtated periods, in quantity and duration various, 


and liable to recur on the ſlighteſt occaſions, 


The immediate cauſe is, a ſeparation of ſome por- 


tion of the. placenta or chorion from the internal ſur- 
face of the uterus. Whatever occaſions this ſepara- 
tion may be conſidered as the remote cauſe, which, 


. though various, may be reduced to 


I. Thoſe that affe& the general ſyſtem; as, 


1. External accidents changing the ſtate of the ein 


culation. 2 
2. Changes in the circulation from internal cauſes. 
3. Debility. | % ad es FR 
4+ Plethora. 3 . 
II. Thoſe that affect the uterus and placenta: as, 
1. Direct affections. BE | 
2. Stimuli communicated from an affection of other 


Parts. 7 | LIE 6 
Wich regard to the cure. — Though a flooding in 
ſome conſtitutions may 3 even in early geſtation, 


and may remit and recur from time to time, and the 
woman go on to the end of her reckoning ; and tho 


it ſeldom or never happens that this complaint proves 
mortal to the mother in the firſt five weeks of preg- 


nancy ; yet every appearance of this kind, even the 


ſlighteſt, is to be dreaded ; as in the early months it 


will often throw off the foetus, and, in the latter, al- 


ways threatens the utmoſt danger both to mother and 


child. Floodings of | ar women we cannot propoſe 
radically to cure ; they will only admit of palliation. 
With this view, the indications are, | 


I. To leſſen the force and velocity of the blood in 
general. | 


mouths of the bleeding veſſels, or the formation of coa- 


gula in their orifices. „ £2 
1. To anſwer the firſt indication, reſt and a re- 


cumbent poſture, cool air, tranquillity of mind, a 
light diet, veneſection, and opiates, are the chief 
means. ' SE 


2. To reſtrain the violence of the hemorrhagy, in- 


is to be accompliſhed chiefly by means of cold ſtyptic 
applications to the parts and their neighbourhood. 
But as theſe floodings often ariſe from ſo various and 
oppolite cauſes, it is difficult to lay down particular 
indications, or to point out a method of cure fuited to 
every caſe that may occur. 'The intention of cure can 
only be regulated by a careful and judicious conſide- 


ration of the cauſe, and of thoſe particular circum- 


ſtances with which the caſe may be attended. In early 


pregnancy, it may be reſtramed by keeping the patient 


quiet and cool, by giving internally cooling things and 
opiates; but, in the advanced ſtages, the deluge is 


ſometimes ſo profuſe as to kill very ſuddenly. Under 


ſuch circumſtances, when the woman is near her time, 


emptying the uterus by delivery, if practicable, is the 


only ſafe expedient both for preſerving the life of the 
mother and of the child. 


If the hemorrhagy can be reſtrained, a recurrence 
muſt be guarded ag ainſt, by avoiding or counteraging 


the occalional or remote cauſes. 


| Cray. IX. Abortion, or Miſcarriage, 


bryo or fœtus. Some, however, make the following 
diſtinction : When a woman miſcarries in early geſta- 
tion, this they conſider as an abortion ; but it in the 


latter months, that they term a premature birth. The 


ſymptoms that threaten abortion are : 
Flooding, | 


Pain 


II. To promote the conſtriction of the patulous 


May be defined, the premature expulſion of the em- 


Fart J. 


Abortion, 


4 


Pain in the back and belly. 

Bearing down pains with regular intermiſſions. 

The evacuation of the waters. 

The death of the child, which diſcovers itſelf by the 
following ſymptoms ; though in general theſe are fo 
doubtful and fallacious, that none of them afford an 
infallible ſign : | | 

1. The Abiding of the abdominal tumor. 

2. Ceſſation of motion in the fœtus. 


3- The ſenſation of a heavy weight falling from fide 


to ſide, as the woman turns herſelf in bed. | 

4. Sickneſs, faintings, rigors, cold ſweats. 

5. The breaſts turning flaccid. 

6. Coldneſs of the abdomen, and putrid diſcharge 
from the vagina. - | 

Abortions are ſeldom s in the firſt five 
months ; but a frequent habit of miſcarriage debili- 
tates the ſyſtem, ſhatters the conſtitution, and lays the 
foundation of chronic diſeaſes of the moſt obitinate and 
dangerous nature. | 

In the advanced months, the prognoſis will be more 
or leſs favourable according to the patient's former 
ſtate of health, the Paget | 

which it is attended. The proximate cauſe of abor- 
tion is the ſame with that of true labour, viz. a con- 
tracting effort of the uterus and abdominal muſcles, 

allilteck by the other expulſive powers. 

cauſes cannot be explained with preciſion; as many 
circumſtances, with regard to the nature of impregna- 
tion, and connection of the fœtus with the placenta 
and uterus, are ſubjects ſtill involved in darkneſs. They 
may in general, however, be reduced, 

I. To whatever interrupts the regular circulation 
between the uterus and placenta. 

II. To every caule that excites the ſpaſmodic con- 
traction of the uterus, or other aſſiſting powers. 
III. To whatever occaſions the extinction of life in 
the foetus. . 

Amongſt the firſt are: 

1. Diſeaſes of the uterus. 

2. Imperviouſneſs or ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the 
extremities of the uterine blood veſſels. | 

3. Partial or total ſ-paration of the placenta or cho- 

rion from the uterus. 85 
4. Determination to other parts. 

To the ſecond general head belong all cauſes that 
produce a ſtrong contraction of the elaſtic fibres of the 
uterus, or of the parts that can preſs upon it, or that 
occaſion a rupture of the membranes : ſuch as, 

1. Violent agitation of mind or body. 

2. A diſeaſe of the membranes. : 

3. Too a quantity of liquor amnii. 

4. The croſs poſition of the fetus. 

5. Its motion and kicking. | 

The laſt head includes the numerous cauſes of the 
death of the child, which, beſides thoſe referred to in 
the preceding claſſes, may be occaſioned by, 

1. Diſeaſes peculiar to itſelf. 

2. Diſeaſes communicated by the parents. 

3. External accidents happeaing to the mother: or, 

4+ Accidents incident to the fetus in utero. 

F. Diſeaſes of placenta or ſun's. 

6. Knots and circumvolutions of the chord. 

7. Too weak an adheſion of placenta or chorion to 

the uterus : and, 
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8. Every force that tends to weaken or deftroy this Regimen. 
—— 


attachment. 

With regard to the treatment. This muſt be varied 
according to the particular circumſtances of the caſe ; 
nor is it poſſible to point out particular indications, 
or propoſe any regular plan to be purſued for this pur- 
poſe. Abortion is often and by no apparent 
ſymptom, tiil the rupture of the membranes, and eva- 


cuation of the waters, announce the approaching ex- 


pulſion of the fetus. Either to remove threatening 
ſymptoms, or to prevent miſcarriage when there is rea- 
ſon to apprehend it, often baffles our utmoſt ſkiI]; be- 
caule it generally happens, that there is a ceſſation of 
growth in the ovum; or in other words, an extinction 
of life in the foetus, ſome t me previous to any appear- 
ance of abortion. Fcr inſtance, in early geſtation, a 


woman commonly miſcarrics about the 11th or 12th 


week; but the age of the fœtus at this time is gene- 
rally go more than eight wecks. At other times, when 
by accident the fœtus periſhes, perhaps about the fifth 
or ſixth month, it will ſtill be retained in utero, and 
the expulſion will not happen till near the completion 
of full time. 5 


As women who have once abſorbed are fo liable ts 


a recurrence from a like cauſe, at the ſame particular 


period, ſuch an accident, in future pregnancies, ſhould 
therefore be guarded againſt with the utmoſt caution. 
On the firſt appearance of threatening ſymptoms, the 
patient ſhould be confined to a horizontal poſture ; her 
diet ſhould be light and cooling; her mind ſhou'd be 
kept as tranquil as poſſible; a little blood from the 
arm may be taken occaſionally ; and opiates admini- 
ſtered according to circumſtances : but excepting ſo far 


as depends on theſe, and ſuch like precautions, tor the 


moſt part, in the way of medicine, very little can be 
done. | | 


Manual aſſiſtance is ſeldom or never neceſſary during 


the firſt five months of pregnancy: the excluſion of 
fetus and placenta ſhould very generally be truſted te 
nature. 


The medical treatment of abortion muſt therefore 


be conſidered with a view only to the prophylactic cure: 


aA this again will chiefly conſiſt in a proper 
Cnar. X. Regimen during Pregnancy. 


Wonkx, when pregnant, ſhould live a regular tem- 
perate life; moderation in eating and drinking thoulu 
now be very carefully obſerved, and every thing that 


has any tendeney to diſagree wich the ſt mach ſhould 


be avoided; otherwiſe the manner of lite {ſhould be much 


as uſual. It complaints do occur, theſe ſhould be treat- 
ed as at other times; only guarding againſt ſuch things 
as, by violent operation, many endanger miſcarriage. 
It the woman has formerly been ſubject to this acci- 
dent, the cauſe ſhould be carefully conſidered, and ſuit- 
able remedies app.ied ; it plethoric, tor init nce, ſhe 
ſhould be blooded, live ſparingly, and kept quiet, till 
ſhe gets beyond the dangerous period. If the be weak, 
delicate, and nervous, bark, light aromatic bitters, 
mineral waters, and the cold bath (i able to bear it) 


will prove the beit prophylactic remedies. The cold 
bath has, in many caſes, cured the molt obſtinate fluor 
albu, and fom-<rtimes even ſterility itſelf; and, in re- 


laxed habics diſpoſed to milcarriage, when every other 
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Regimen. means has falted, the cold bath has done conſiderable 
— — 


ſervice: the practice may ſafely be continued for ſome 
months after conception, when it has been early be- 
n, or when the patient has been accuſtomed to it. 
uch a ſhock will, however, act very differently on 
different ſyſtems: hence it is an expedient by no 
means to be indiſeriminately uſed in the pregnant ſtate. 
Abortions that happen in early geſtation, and that 


come on ſuddenly without any preſaging ſign, if ever 


they are to be prevented, it can only be done by a- 
voiding all occaſional cauſes, by counteracting morbi- 
fic diſpoſitions, and by confinement to a horizontal po- 
ture, for ſome time before, and till the critical period 


be over. | 


When a venereal taint in the parents is ſuſpected to 
be the cauſe either of abortion or the death of the fœ- 
tus, the like accident can only be prevented by put- 
ting both parties on a mercurial courſe. 

Pregnant women require a free pure air; their xmuſe= 
ment ſhould often be varied; their company ſhould be 
agreeable and cheerful; their exerciſe ſhould be mode- 
rate, and ſuited to their inclination, conſtitution, and 
the ſeaſon ; they ſhould avoid crowds, confinement, 


Puri & LSE 


T Avovss are divided into three claſſes : natural, la- 
| borious, and preter natural. N 
In whatever manner the head of the child preſents, 


where the delivery at full time is performed by nature, 
he labour is with great propriety called gatural; when 
the birth is protracted beyond the uſual time, or can- 


not be accompliſhed without extraordinary aſſiſtance, 
it is deemed /aborious ; and preternatural, when any 
other art but the head preſents. | 


 Chay I. Natural Labour. 


By whatever power the uterus is enlarged, when 


any further increaſe is prevented, a ſtimulus to contrac- 
tion muſt enſue : by this means an uneaſy ſenſation is 
excited, which muſt, in the woman produce an effort 
to procure relief ; and thus ariſe the true labour-pains, 
which at firſt are ſlight and of ſhort duration, a con- 
ſiderable remiſſion intervening : the periods of recur- 
rence foon become more frequent; the pains acquire 
an increaſed force, producing more and more change 
cn the os uteri; which, yielding to the a 
cauſes, gradually opens and expands; till at leng 
i: becomes completely dilated, the membrane pro- 
traded and ruptured, and the child, by the expulſive 
force of the uterus, aſſiſted by that of the diaphragm 
and abdcminal muſcles, is thus puſhed along and de- 
livered. 

The ſymptoms of appending labour are, The ſub- 
fiding of the abdominal tumour : hence a diſcharge of 
mucus from the vagina, ſometimes tinged with blood; 
incontinency, or ſuppreſſion of urine: teneſmus; pains 
of the belly, loins, and about the region of the pubes; 
re{tleMmeſs, hot and cold fits, &c. 

Spurious pains are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of genuine labour. The former ariſe from the 


ſtretching cf the uterus and its preſſure on the neigh- 


* 


travelling over rough roads in à carriage, or being ex- 


Part l. 
Regimen. 


poſed to ſea-voyages. Riding a-horſeback ſhould alſo 


be practiſed with great caution, that diſagreeable ob- 
jects may be ſhunned, and ſhocks of every kind pre- 
vented. For this reaſon, when riding is judged proper, 


the woman ſhould be a courageous rider; ſhe ſhould 


never ride without ſomebody being in company; the 


horſe ſhould be tame and well trained; the road ſhould 


be ſmooth as well as private; and the exerciſe ſhould 


be gentle and eaſy, and never carried the length of 
fatigue. Women ſhould with the utmoſt care, guard 


againſt confining the breaſts or belly; early recourſe 


{ſhould be had to jumps, and they ſhould keep them- 


ſelves as looſe and eaſy as poſlible through the whole. 


term of utero-geſtation. An open belly is neceſſary 


and important in the pregnant ſtate z it keeps the 


ſtomach in condition, prevents cholics and 
other complaints that may terminate in miſcarriage. 


When the abdomen is pendulous towards the latter 


months, a gentle ſupport by proper bandage will 
prove uſeful; and the woman, when fatigued, ſhould 


occaſionally, through the day, indulge in reſt on a bed 


or couch. 


* 


2 parts, or from coltiveneſs and are to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the latter by the following ſymptoms: 
They are moſt troubleſome towards the evening, in- 


creaſe in the night, and abate through the day; they 


are moretrifling and irregular than true uterine pains; 
the uterine orifice is not affected and there is no in- 
creaſed flow of mucus from the parts, | 
True pains begin about the region of the kidneys, 
ſtrike forward towards the pubes, and down the thighs: 
they return at regular periods: there is a copious diſ- 
charge of mucus from the vagina; the os uteri 
dually opens, and can be felt to dilate in time of a 


pain; while the membraneous bag, in a tenſe tate, 


forcibly puſhes againſt the finger. 

The event of labours is ſo precarious, that no cer- 
tain judgment can be formed from almoſt any ſym 
toms, till the labour itſelf be confiderably . e 


A prognoſis in general is chiefly to be formed from the 


age, ſtate of health, and temperament of the patient; 


from the force, duration, and recurrence of the pains ; 


and from their effect on the uterine orifice; from the 
time of the rupture of the membranes ; from the gene- 


ral make and form of the woman, but, in particular 


of that of the pelvis; from the bulk and poſition of the 
ek &e.: 5 „ 
With regard to the method of delivery, and poſition 


of the woman, this has been different at different ages 


and in different countries: the chief thing, however, 
is to guard againſt cold and fatigue, obſerving that 
the woman be placed in the moſt favourable poſture 
for ſupporting the back, for the action of the abdo- 
minal muſcles, &c. and moſt convenient for the neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtants: till the labour is conſiderably advanced, 
ſhe may be indulged m whatever poſture is moſt. a- 


greeable ; after which the bed or couch is the moſt 


proper, a 
Wich regard to aſſiſtance in natural parturition, the 
accoucheur 
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. Natural accoucheur for the moſt part has little to do, till the and according to the duration or violence of the la- Natural 
ui Labour. membranes are ruptured, and the head in perinæo. In bour ; it is eaſier and ſooner ſeparated in a firſt birth, Lab-ur. 


time of labour, the woman ſhould be kept very cool, when the woman is in good health, and when the la. 
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and every means of being oyerheated ſhould be avoid- 
ed. She ſhould be put to bed in proper time, placed 
on her ſide or back, with her head and ſhoulders a little 
raiſed, a cloth tied to the bed-poſt, or held by an aſ- 
ſiſtant, to ſupport her hands in time of pain, and her 
feet reſting againſt a foot board; her knees ſhould be 
drawn up towards the belly, and a folded pillow put 
between them. All efforts to preſs or ſtrain, except 

_ what nature excites, are improper, hurtful, and ſhould 
be avoided ; the membranes, if poſſible, ought not to 
be ruptured till they almoſt protrude at the os exter- 
num; the perinæum muſt be lubricated when formed 
into a tumor, and carefully ſupported while over- 
ſtretched for this purpoſe, a cloth ſmoothly falded 
ſhould be applied over the part, to enable the accou- 
cheur to have a firmer hold This is an important part 
of his office; and muſt be attended to with the ſtricteſt 
care. From the time this protruſion begins to form 
till the head of the child be completely delivered, the 
perinæum mult be carefully preſerved by the palm of 


the hand firmly applied againſt it, which ſhouid be car- 


ried backwards in a direction towards the anus, and 
kept ſo during every pain. Thus the miſerable con- 
ſequences will be prevented to which the negle& of 
| this preſſure expoſes ; for by this ſupport the over- 
ſtretching of the perinzum will be greatly leſſened, the 
parts will dilate gently and gradually, the vertex will 
eafily flip from under the pubes, and the fore-head will 
riſe from under the perinzum in a ſafe, ſlow, and gentle 
manner. The perinæum muſt now be releaſed, by cau- 
ticuſly ſliding it over the face and chin of the child; 
and this ought to be made further fure of by paſſing 
a firger under it round and round. After the head has 
thus mechanically advanced through the pelvis and va- 
gina, a pain or two muſt be waited for, when in like 
manner the body will follow ; nothing more being ne- 
ceſſary than to ſupport the child white it is gradu- 
ally puſhed forwards by the expulſive force of the na- 
tural pains. | | | | 
When the child has cried, and the change in the 
circulation freely taken place, the funis umbilicalis 
muſt be tied and divided, the infant muſt be wrapped 
in a warm receiver, and given to the nurſe to be waſh- 
ed and dreſſed. | My 
The parts of the woman muſt now be gently wiped, 
a warm ſoft cloth muſt be applied, and a proper ume 
waited for the ſeparation of the placenta. 
This is allo the work of nature, and feldom requires 
more force to bring it along than if it lay entirely 
loofe within the cavity oſthe utcrus. Thus in pulling, 
no greater force ſhould be employed than is juſt ſuth- 
eicnt to put the funis on the ſtretch ; for if it is al- 
ready ſeparated, no violence is neceſfary to extract it; 
and if the adheſion is very firm, all violent efforts are 
improper, and often followed with moſt dangerous con- 
fequences. Its advancing is known by the contrac- 
tion of the uterus, and ſhifting of the abdominal tu- 
mor, and by the lengthening of the cord. By the 
fpontaneous contraction of the uterus, this ſeparation 
is effected: the expulſion will be flower or mere expe- 
ditious, according to the ſtate and condition of the wo- 


man, according to the number of children ſhe has born, 


bour has been properly managed. In moſt caſes, this ſe- 
paration is accompitthed within half an hour after the 
delivery cf the child. It adhercs moſt firmly after pre- 
mature births, when the woman has been ſickly durin 
pregnancy, where the labour has been tedious and ai 
ficult, or when haſty attempts have been made to ex- 
tract it. A finger, or finger and thumb, guided by 
the ſunis, and introduced within the vagina, to brin 
down the edge, will remove any difficulty e een. 
by the centre or bulky part paſſing the uterine or va- 
ginal orifice. | 
When it becomes neceſſary to employ force in ex- 
tracting the placenta, which is never requiſite but in 
caſes of flooding, when the woman has been in bad 


health during pregnancy, when ſhe has ſuffered much 


in time of labour, or when the ſtring has been torn 
from it (though the 6ſt of theſe caſes is perhaps the 
only one wherein the practice is abſolutely proper), the 
method of doing it is as follows: In ordinary caſes 
the woman ſhould be laid on her back or iide ; but 
when the belly is pendulous, or when the placenta is 
attached to the fundus vteri, the muſt be placed on her 
knees, which is the moſt convenient poſture. 

The accoucheur, though with a certain degree of 
courage, yet with the utmoſt poſſibl- tenderneſs, muſt 
then paſs his hand well lubricated through the vagina 
into the uterus, and feel for the convex body of tlie 


after- birth; if the chord be entire, thi; will direct 


him; if not he muſt feel for the loo;e membranes at 
the edge of the cake, and muſt not be deceived by 
coagula of blood that lie m the way ; if the uterus be 


conſtricted in the middle like a ſand-glaſs, a circum- 


ſtance that ſometimes, though rarely, occurs, this muſt 
be overcome by a gradual dilatation with one finger 
after another, till the whole hand in a conical manner 
can ſafely be paſſed. He muſt not content himſelf 
with feeling a part; he ſhould be able to move his 
fingers round the whole body of the cake; the adhe- 
ſion muſt be ſeparated very gradually, in a direction 
from the ſides round and round. The placenta is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the uterus, as well by its ſoftneſs as by 
its convex puckered feel. This couvexity increaſes in 
the ſame proportion as the uterus contracts; hence 
the middle part or centre of the placenta is firſt de- 
tached ; and if the edges are carefully teparated, by 
gently paſling the fingers behiad, the whole body be- 
comes looſe and dilengaged, which mult now be 
brought along with great caution, that no part be left 
behind, and that no injury be done to the woman in 
making the extraction. | | | 
Though bad conſequences ſometimes follow from 
the retention of the placenta, yet it is much to be 
queſtioned, if theſe are not leſs to be dreaded than the 
dangerous floodings, convulſions, deliquia, inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, fever, &c. that may be induced 
from the prepoſterous practice of paſſing the hand to 
make the extraction: and would it nat in general be 
better to confine the practice of introducing the hand 
to caſes of uterine hemorrhagies only? Where the ad- 
heſion is ſo firm as to require force, or where its place 
ef attachment is out of the reach of the finger, by. 
which, for the molt part, the edge may be brought 
| | down, 
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Difficu't down, is it not by far the ſafeſt and the moſt rational 


practice univerſally to truſt to nature? Should the 
mouth or body of the uterus become conſtricted be- 
fore the ſeparation is effected, no matter; little is to 
be dreaded: it will afterwards kindly dilate ; and the 
ſeparation and expulſion will ſpontaneouſly be accom- 
pliſhed with as much ſafety as in other animals, where 
no force is ever uſed. Let every candid practitioner 
acknowledge, that for one inſtance where the retention 
of the placenta has been attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences, a precipitate or forcible extraction has proved 


fatal to hundreds. 


After the delivery of child and placenta, the wo- 
man muſt reſt a few minutes; her ſtrength and ſpirits 
may be recruited by ſome light nouriſhing cordial ; the 
wet cloths, &c. muſt then be removed ; the bed muſt 
be properly ſhifted and adjuſted ; and a gentle com- 
preſſion muſt be made on the abdomen. 

During lying-in, the woman ſhould avoid company 
and wey her dreſs and bed-linens ſhould be often 
changed; ſhe ſhould avoid every means of being 


overheated ; and with regard to her diet, it ſhould, for 


the firſt week at leaſt, be very light and of eaſy digeſ- 


Canary. II. Laborious or difficult Labour. 


Wurx the birth is protracted beyond the ordi- 
nary time, or when the child's head though natu- 
rally preſenting, cannot be brought forwards without 
afliſtance, the —— is accounted difficult or labori- 
ous. | 

Though the cauſes of laborious births are various and 
complicated, they may in general be conſidered as de 
pending, | 
1. On the mother. 

II. On the child. | 
III. On the ſecundines. Sr lors | 
I. The birth may be protracted, or the labour-pains 
interrupted, by, e 
(1. ) Debility in the mother, ariſing, 
a From diſeaſe, viz. | 
1. Flooding. 
2. Epileptic fits. 
3. Crampiſh ſpaſms. 
4. Lowneſs and faintiſhneſs. 
5. Inflammatory diatheſis. 
6. Colic. | | 
7. Nauſeating ſickneſs and vomiting. 
__ 8. Hedtic or conſumptive habit. 
From paſſions of the mind. | 
c From miſmanagement in time of labour. 
(2.) Local complaints in the parts, or their neigh- 
bourhood, viz. p; 
a In the bones occaſioning narrowneſs, and di- 
ſtortion. 
4 in the loft parts, viz. 
1. Dryneſs and conſtriction of the vagina. 
2. Tbickneſs and rigidity of the os tincæ. 
3. Scirrhous or polypous tumours about theſe 
>arts. 
4. e feces in the inteſtines. 
5. Stone in the urethra. . 
6. Prolapſus of the uterus, vagina, and rec- 
tum. | 


J. Obliquityof the een e 
II. Difficulties alſo ariſe on the part of the child, 
VIZ. | | | . 

1. From the bulk and oſſification of the head. 
2. The ſituation in which the head preſents. 
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3. Large broad ſhoulders, or their tranſverſe deſcent 


through the pelvis. 
III. The ſecundines, viz.  _ 


1, The rigidity of the membranes, and the con - 


trary. 5 
2. Too great a quantity of water. e 
3. The funis umbilicalis too long or too ſhort. 


4. The prolapſus of the funis before the child's 
head : and, Rh > 

5. The attachment of the placenta towards the cer- 
VII CT OS uteri. 8 | $25 

The treatment of laborious births requires a very 
nice and careful attention to the condition of the pa- 
tient and other circumſtances, from whence only we 


can judge when aſſiſtance becomes requiſite, and how- 
That pain 


it may be applied to the beſt advantage. 
and miſery is the unavoidable and inſeparable atten- 
dant of child · bearing, though dealt out in different pro- 


portions to different jubjects, the teſtimony of all na- 
tions, and all ages, as well as daily experience, bear 


witneſs; nor is the eaſieſt labour altogether exempted 
from pain, even under the moſt favourable circumſtan- 
ces. The delivery, however, promiſes to be ſafe and 


eaſy, when the woman is of proper age, in good 
heaith, the child preſenting right, and the pelvis well 


proportioned ; but the force of the natural pains may 


be interrupted, and of conſequence labour be retarded 


from, ; EY 
I. Debility in the mother, ariſing from 
a Diſeaſe. 


This may appear under various forms; 


iſt, A flooding. Which is very alarming, even along 


with labour-pains : though leſs ſo in this caſe than 


when at a diſtance from full time; becauſe as the la- 
bour-pains increaſe, the hemorrhagy very generally 
abates: or if not, breaking the membranes when the 
aperture of the os uteri is {ufficient to admit the hand, 
ſeldom fails to produce that effect. The woman in 
this caſe muſt be kept cool. Opiates muſt be admini- 
ſtered; ſhe muſt be comforted with the beſt aſſurances 
of a happy delivery: and the natural pains muſt be 
waited for. | 8 | 
But if the hemorrhagy proceeds from a ſeparation 


of the placenta, attached towards the cervix or orifi- 


cium uteri , in this unhappy caſe, the whole body of 
the cake may be completely ſeparated before the aper- 
ture of the uterus be ſufficient for allowing the head to 


paſs ; and the deluge may be ſo ſudden and impetuous 


that the woman will ſink immediately under it. Break- 
mg the membranes and making the delivery, either 
by turning the child, or extracting with the forceps 
or crotchet, according to circumſtances, with as much 
expedition as is conſiſtent with the mother's ſafety, is 
the only expedient by which the threatning cataſtro- 
phe may be prevented. 


2dly, Epileptic fits may in like manner retard la- 


bour and endanger the life of the mother. If the 


child is not thrown off by a few fits, which is often - 


the caſe; the delivery 


ſhonld be efleted as ſoon as 
poſſible. Tg | 5 N 
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zuaͤly, Crampiſh ſpaſms in the thighs, legs, rarely in 


the belly, are very troubleſome. They depend on the 


preſſure of the head on the nerves as it paſſes through 
the pelvis, and can only be removed by delivery; which, 
as theſe pains are ſeldom if ever attended with danger, 


is not to be forced on this account. Breaking the mem- 


branes will ſometimes remove them. 

4thly, Lowneſs and faintiſhneſs often occur, and 
frequently prove the cauſe of protracted labour. 

No general rules with regard to the management of 


flow labour can be recommended. 'The mode of treat- 


ment, where ſo many circumſtances may occur, mult 
be ſuited to the condition of the patient, as every 
particular caſe will in ſome meaſure require a different 
management. Much depends on the prudence and 


judgment of the attentive practitioner. For inſtance, 


when the woman is nervous, low-ſpirited, or weakly, 
from whatever cauſe, in general her ſtrength muſt be 
ſupported; ſhe muſt not be put on labour too early ; 
ſhe muſt avoid heat, fatigue, and every means of ex- 
hauſting her ſtrength or ſpirits. When ſhe is reſtleſs, 
or the pains trifling and unprofitable, opiates are par- 
ticularly indicated ; they remove ſpurious or grinding 
pains, recruit the ſpirits, procure reſt, and amuſe time. 
Little ele for the moſt part is to be done. If the ute- 
rus once begins to dilate, though the dilatation goes 
on (lowly, it is by much the belt and fafeſt practice to 


do nothing but regulate the management as above. 
The pains at laſt will become ſtrong and forcing ; and 


the delivery, even where the patient has been very 


weakly, will often have a ſaſe and happy termination. 
In theſe tedious labours, if the ſtrength of the woman 


be properly ſupported, every thing almoſt is to be ex- 


pected from nature. Forcible means ſhould be the laſt 


reſource. 


Fthly, Inflammatory diatheſis, in young ſubjects of 
ſtrong rigid fibres and plethoric habits, muſt be ob- 
viated by veneſection, an open belly, and cooling re- 

imen. _ 5 N 

6thly, Colic. Many women have ſevere attacks of 
this diſeaſe immediately before the labour- pains come 


on; the reaſon of which is ſufficiently obvious: the 


belly, which formerly roſe ſo high that the fun- 


dus of the womb preſſed againſt the pit of the ſtomach, 
afterwards ſubſiding, by the child's ſinking to the 
lower part of the womb, and the oval of the head be- 


ing applied to the oval of the baſin, the contents of 


the inteſtines will be forced lower and lower, and the 


ſtraight gut will be diſtended. Hence colic- pains, irri- 


tation, and unecaſineſs, a frequent deſire to go to ſtool, 


oer frequent looſe ſtools, generally enſue. The beſt pal- 


liative remedy is to ixject emollient glyſters repeatedly 


till the bowels be entirely emptied. Although ſome 


degree of purging ſhould attend the teneſmus, it will 
| | hood. 
or more glyſters. The irritating cauſe being in this 


be neceſſary to waſh the ſtrait gut, by the uſe of one 


way removed, an opiate, if no mflammatory heat or 
fever prevents, may be afterwards given with advan- 
tage. | 

Ithly, Nauſeating fickneſs, with vomiting.---When 


. tkeſe ſymptoms occur, warm water or chamomile tea 


mult be drunk freely. Sickneſs and vomiting happen 


in ſome degree in the eaſieſt labours. Sometimes they 


proceed from a diſordered ate of the ſtomach ; but 


MIDWIFERY: 


accompany the ſtretching of the os uteri only. 
Schly, Hectic or conſumptive habit.—-It is a melan- 


choly thing to attend a labouring woman in this ſtate. 


The pains are weak and trifling ; ſhe cannot force 
much down ; and ſhe is feeble, and liable to faint when 
the pain goes off. But however apparently exhauſted, 
the progreſs of labour goes” on, in moſt caſes, much 
better than could be well expected. The orifice of the 
womb gives little reſiſtance to the force of the pains, 
weak and trifling as they are; the parts are ſoft and 
lax, and ſoon ſtretch in ſuch a manner, that, if there 
be no fault in the pelvis, the child readily obtains a 
pallage. _ | 1 | 
Here little is to be done but ſupplying the patient 
from time to time with light nouriſhment ; with cor- 
dials that do not heat: and keeping up a free circula- 
tion of cool air all around her : for this purpoſe the 
curtains ſhould be quite drawa afide, doors and win- 


dows widely opened; and the ſhould be placed in a 


poſition with her head and breat well raiſed, that an 
eaſy reſpiration may be promoted. Hectic women un- 
der proper management rarely ſink immediately after 
delivery; they generally ſurvive a week or longer, tho? 
they ſeldom outlive the month. 1 


b. Paſſions of the mind. Any piece of news in 


which the patient, her family, or relations are inte- 
reſted, ſhould be carefully concealed, as well as every 
thing that tends in general to affect the paſſions; as 
labour may not only be interrupted from this cauſe, 
but the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, as floodings, con- 
vulſions, deliquia, and fatal ſyncope, may be induced. 

c. From miſmanagement in time of labour often a- 


riſes debility; ſo that the patient's ſtrength is exhauſt- 


ed, the pains at length entirely ceaſe, and the head 
of the child remains locked in the pelvis, merely from 
want of force or pain to puſh it forwards. In all caſes 
where the labour has the appearance of being tedious, 


the woman's patience mult, as much as poflible, be 


ſupported. During the grinding pains, ſhe muſt be 
kept cool and quiet: opiates may be exhibited to paſs 
the time, till the-forcing throes enſue, when ſhe will 
acquire reſolution, the parts will dilate kindly, and the 
labour end happily ; whereas, it ſhe conſiders herſelf in 


labour from the earlieſt appearance of grinding pains, 


ſhe is frightened at the length of time, and her patience 
runs out. Slow lingering libours happen chiefly to el- 


derly women having a rigidity in the parts, to nervous 


ſubjects, and to ſuch as have been weakiy during preg- 
nancy. It 1s of great conſequence, and the advice 


cannot be too much inculcated, to avoid exhauſting 


the woman's ſtrength too much at firſt. 
2. Local complaints in the parts, or their neighbour- 


a. Narrowneſs or diſtortion of the bones of the pel- 
vis. Where there is any material defect in this cavity, 
a ſuperficial knowledge of the form and ſtructure of 
the parts will enable us to judge. If, from the figure 
of the woman's body, there is reaſon to ſuſpect a faulty 
pelvis ; if the ſpine is twilted, the legs crooked, the 
breaſt-bone raiſed, or the cheſt narrow; whether the 
pelvis be affe&ed or not, ſhe will require a particular 
management; fox the conſtitution of ſuch women is 

| | weak 
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Diſſieut weak and feeble, and they cannot be much confined to 
+ 1abcur. bed on account of their breathing. We can never be 


be impoſed on, either b 


abſolutely certain of a diſtortion of the pelvis (except 
when the diſtortion is confined to the inferior aper- 


ture) till the uterine orifice is conſiderably dilated. 


After this time, if che pains are ſtrong and forcible, 


and the head of the child makes no advance, a narrow 
pelvis or large head is to be ſuſpected. The pelvis 
may be faulty at the brim, bottom, or in the cavity cr 
capacity. The firſt of theſe, which molt frequently 
occurs, is the moſt difficult to be diſcovered. The ſe- 
cond can be readily perceived by the touch: for we 
can feel the defects in the ſhape of the os ſacrum aud 
coccyx, in the poſition of the iſchia, and in the bend- 


ing of the pubes; and where the diſtortion is ſo ge- 


neral, chat the whole cavity of the pelvis is affected, 


the ſhape of the woman's body, the flow progreſs of 


the labour, and the ſtate of the parts to the touch, will 


afford ſufficient information 


In the firſt caſe, we can only know the diſtortion by 
the {ſymptoms ; for we ſhould not attempt to introduce 
the hand till the mouth of the womb be dilated : it is 


afterwards unneceſſary; for we know that the pelvis is 


too ſmall, or the head too large, by its not advancing 
in proportion to the pains, and by feeling a ſharp 


ridge like a ſow's back on the top of the chil 's head, 
which is occaſioned by the bones riſing over each other 
in conſequence of the preſſure. | 


How long nature, in ſuch circumitances, can ſup- 
port the conflict, it is difficult to ſay. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that when things are properly pꝛepared for 
the advance of the child, when the firſt ſtage of the 
labour is accompliſhed, but its progreſs is then ſuſ- 


% pended, it is of little conſequence to the midwife whe- 
ther the obſtacle is to be referred to the child or to the 


mother ; and a man-midwife ought to be immediately 
called in. | 8 

If the patient's ſtrength declines; if the head, from 
being locked in the bones of the pelvis, begins to 


ſwell, and the parts of th: woman to be affected with 


tumefadtion and inflammation ; nature, in this caſe, 
ſeems inſufficient, and it will be dangerous longer to 
delay the proper means of making the delivery; as 
mother or child, or bot y fall a victim to our 
neg'et. We muſt ever, allow ourſelves to 
the impatience of the di- 
ſtreiſed mother, or by the clamours of the oſticious 
impertinents about her. In affording that aſſiſtance 
we are able to give, we are only to be directed by the 


* 


ſymptoms ef the caſe: we muſt remember, that: the 


gentleſt afliftance our hands or initruments in laborious 
births can afford, is always attended with hazard and 


riſk; that if inſtruments be applied too early, nature 


will be thus interrupted m her work, and the moit fatal 
conſequences may enſue ; and that if aſſiitance be de- 
layed too long, the mother may die unde.ivered: we 
ought, however, to be intormed, that the former prac- 
tice of having too early recourſe to forcib.e means, 
where, in time, nature unaſſiſted might do her buſineſs, 
h:s proved by far more fatal than rhe latter. We 
ought therefore carefully to couſi dei the genzralhiitory 
cf the patient, and particular c ircumſtauces of che calc, 


chat we may hit the proper time f making the delivery; 


which, in th:ſe laborious labours, is exceeding.y dillt- 


os externum. 


cult to determine; yet is a matter of the utmoſt im- 
8 as there is always one, often two or more 
ives at ſtake, and the accoucheur is accountable for 
the conſequences of his miſconduR or neglect. 

b. The fault may be in the ſoft parts : as, 

1. Dryneſs and conſtriction of the vagina. Here 
all ftretching and ſcooping is to be avoided. The na- 
tural moiſture is to be ſuppplied by lubricating with 


pomatum or butter, or by throwing up injections of 


warm oil; the parts are hkewiſe to be relaxed by the 
application of warm ſtupes, or by warm ſteams dire&- 
ed to them. is = Fs 
2. Thickneſs and rigidity of the os tince. This 
happens chiefly in women well adyanced in life, where 
the parts open more flowly, and the labour generally 
proves more tedious. Here alſo little is to be done but 
waiting on with patience, comforting - the woman as 
well as poſſible, and giving an opiate from time to 
time. 'The parts may be relaxed with butter or po- 
matum, by throwing into the vagina injections of 
warm dil, or by the application of warm ſtupes to the 
Every forcible attempt to open or 
ſtretch the uterus, as ſome authors preſume to adviſe, is 
apt to induce inflammation and its conſequences, and 


to interrupt the natural pains : it is therefore univer- 
ſally the ſafeſt practice to truſt in every caſe to theſe ; 
though tedious, or even violent, the labour for the 


moſt part will end more happily, and the woman re- 
cover bettcr, than if force had been employed. 

3- Polypous tumors, &c.— There is ſeldom. occa- 
ſion, in caſe of cicatrices in the vagina, to dilate with 
the ſcalpel, to remove polypous tumors by exciſion, or 
to cut upon and extract a ſtone from the urethra in 
time of labour. But if circumſtances are urgent, ſuch 
expedients are ſafe and practicable, and warranted by 
many precedents. _ 

4. Accumulated ſæces in the inteſtines ought al- 
ways to be removed by repeated emollient glyſters on 
the firſt appearance of approaching labour. 

5. A ſtone in the urethra, if it cannot be puſhed 
back, muſt be cut upon and extracted, as already ad- 
viſed. | | | | 

6. Proiapſus of the uterus may happen even at full 
time, in a pelvis too wide in all its dimenſions ; for 
which, however, nothing can be done but to ſupport 
the uterus in time of a pain, that the ſtretching ot the 
parts may be gradual. Prolapſi of the vagina and 
rectum muſt be reduced at the remiſſion of the pain, 
and a return by gentle preſſure muſt be prevented. 

7. Obliquity of the uterus, though a favourite theo- 
ry of ſome authors, never happens in ſuch a degree as 


to influence delivery, except in the caſe of a pendulous 
abdomen, or where it depends on the make or diſtor- 


tion of the pelvis. The firſt of theſe, though it may, 
by throwing the child's head over the pubes, occaſion 
perhaps ſome- little delay, will ſeldom prove any mate- 
rial obſtacle to the progreſs of the labour, _ 
IL. The protraction of labour may depend on the child, 

and may ariſe from, | 27 

1ſt, che bulk or oflification of the head. 

There may be ei her a natural diſproportion between 
the hed and body, or the ſwelling may be occaſioned 
by a putrid emphy.cma in conſequence of the child's 


death, or the enlargement may proceed from a hydro- 


cephalus. 
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Difficult cephalus. . The firſt of theſe caſes can only be diſco- 2. To the ſacrum; 3. To either fide. The rule in D fhicult 
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' pains are ſtrong and frequent, the ſoft parts ſufficiently face be protruded as far down as poſſible. It is often 
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dilated, the woman in good health, and no other ap- 
parent cauſe to account for the remora. The ſecond 
is diſcovered from the hiſtory of the caſe, from the 


common ſymptoms of a dead child, viz. the puffy em- 


phyſematous feel of the preſenting part of the head, 
and from the ſeparation of the cuticle when touched. 


Laſtly, the hydrocephalus is diſcovered by the head 


falling down in the pelvis in a large bulky form, by 
the bones of the head being ſeparated at conſiderable 


diſtances, and by a fluctuation evident to the touch. 

On the whole, however, it may here be obſerved, that 

the moſt probable or ſuſpicious ſymptoms of the child's 
death are often deceitful. 


From whatever cauſe the head is enlarged, if the 
difficulty ariſes from this cauſe, and the force of the 
pains prove ſufficient to puſh the head forwards, re- 
courſe muſt be had to inſtruments ; and if the bulk of 
the head is too large to paſs the diameter of the pelvis, 
the cranium muſt be opened to diminiſh its ſize, and 
the brain evacuated previous to the extraction. 

2dly, The poſition of the head, which may be 
ſqueezed into the peivis in ſuch a manner as not to ad- 
mit of that compreſſion neceſſary for its paſſing. Such 
a cauſe of difficulty, however, more ſeldom occurs 
than many authors have imagined. The raſh and pre- 
poſterous application of inſtruments has, in ſuch caſes, 


proved the bane of thouſands. Here though the la- 


bour will prove more painful and more tedious, yet 


nature in general, unaſſiſted, will accompliſh her own 
. work with more ſafety to mother and child, than by 


'the intruſion of officious hands. Turning here is 
always difficult, often dangerous. The ſame obſerva- 
tion will hold of inſtruments, which ſhould never be 


employed but when alarming ſymptoms occur: the 


allertion perhaps is not more bold than true, that, in 


1 the moſt diſadvantageous poſition in which 


e head can offer is not ſufficient, without ſome other 
cauſe concurring, either to prevent delivery, or to en- 
danger the life of mother or child ſo much as would 


be done by the movement of the gentleſt hands. Vet, 


in ſome caſes, where the woman is weak and exhauſt- 
ed, and the pains trifling; if the head of the child 
be large, the bones firm, and the ſutures cloſely con- 
nected ; or if there be any degree of narrownelſs in 
the pelvis, a difficult labour is to be expected; and 
the life of both mother and child will depend on a 
well-timed and ſkilful application of the ſurgeon's 
hands. N 
Ihe unfavourable poſition of the head may be re- 
ferred to two kinds, whi h include a contiderable va- 
riety. 1. When the fontanella, or open of the head, 


preſents inſtead of the vertex. 2. Face; caſes. 


If no other obſtacle appears but the preſenting of 
the ſontanella, the labour will by proper management 


generally end well; and much injury may be done by 


the intruſion of officious hands. | 

Face-caſes are the moſt diflicu't and laborious of all 
kinds of births; and our ſucceſs in theſe will chiefly 
depend up n a prudent management, by carefully ſup- 
ſtrength of the woman. The varieties of 
ace · caſes are known by the direction of the chin; for 


the face may preſent, 1. With the chin to the pubes; 
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as difficult and hazardous to puſh back the child, and 
to bring down the crown or vertex, as to turn the 
child and deliver it by the feet. Sometimes a ſkilful 
artiſt may ſuceeed in his attempt to alter the poſition, 


when he has the management of the delivery from the 


beginning; or, in thote caſes where the face is conſi- 
derably advanced in the pelvis, may be able to give 
aſſiſtance by paſſing a finger or two into the child's 
mouth, and pulling down the jaw; which leſſens th: 
bulk of the head; or, by preſſing on the chin, to 
bring it under the arch of the pubes; when the crown 
getting into the hollow of the os ſacrum, the head will 
afterwards paſs eaſily. | N 

3dly, The breadth of the ſhoulders, or their tranſ- 
verie deſcent through the pelvis, rarely proves the 
cauſe of protracted labour. The head is always pret- 
ty far advanced before any obſtruction can ariſe from 


this cauſe; and if the head has already paſſed, in a 


pain or two the ſhoulders will follow. The ſame rea- 
ſoning will alſo apply with regard to the aperture of 
the uterus itſelf, if the head paſſes freely, in like 
manner will the ſhoulders ; the os uteri rarely, if ever, 
is capable of contracting upon the neck of the child, 


and thus preventing the advance of the ſhoulders ; and 


ſhould this prove the caſe, what can we do but waic 
with patience ? Aiter the delivery of the head, if the 
woman falls into deliquia, or if, after ſeveral pains, 
the ſhoulders do not follow, and the chitd's life be in 
danger from delay, we ſhould naturally be induced to 
help it forward in the gentleſt manner we are able, by 
paſling a finger on each ſide as far as the arzilla, and 
thus gradually pulling along. 
III. Laſtly, From the ſecundines, difficulty and dan- 
ger iometimes ariſe. | | 
iſt, The rigidity of the membranes, and the con- 


trary. From the firſt of theſe cauſes, the bi:th is 
ſometimes rendered tedious ; but as the ſame effect i; 


much oftener produced by the oppoſite cauſe, and the 
conſequences of the latter are more troubleſome and 
dangerous than the former, we ſhould always be ex- 


ceedingly cautious of having recourſe to the common 


expedient of breaking the membranes, which ought 
never to be done till we be certain the difficulty de- 
pends upon this cauſe; and, even then, the head of 
the child ſhould be well advanced, and the membranes 
protruded almoſt as far as the os externum. Many in- 
conveniences ariſe ſrom a premature evacuation of the 


waters ; for thus the parts become dry and rigid, a 
conſtriction of the os uteri for a time enſues, the pains 


often either remit or become lefs ſtrong and forcing, 
though not leſs painful and fatiguing ; the dilatation 
goes on ſo flow, and the labour becomes fo ſevere, 
that the woman's ſtrength and ffirits, by the unpro- 
fitable labour, are quite overcome and exhauſted; fo 


that ths head remains confined in the paſſage, merely 


from want of force of pain to putſh it forwards. The 
woman in the beginning cf labour ſhould therefore be 
treated with the utmoſt delicacy and gentleneſs. The 
work of nature is too often ſpoiled by officious hands. 
She ſhould be ſe dom touched while the membranes are 
whole, leſt they ſhould be ruptured ; and, even when 
touching is neceſſary, this ſhould only be done when 
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' Difficult the pains begin to remit, and the tenſe membranous 
Labour. bag to relax, 
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2dly, Too great a quantity of water may prevent 
the uterus from contracting, and thus weaken the force 
of the pains. 


Though this may, however, occaſion a 
delay, it will never be attended with more dangerous 


conſequences z and the ſame advice already given will 
hold equally good in this caſe, that the membranes 
ſhould never be broken till the ſoſt parts be complete- 
ly dilated ; and we are aſſured that the difficulty or de- 
lay proceeds only from this cauſe. 


zdly, The funis umbilicalis too long. The funis 


may be faulty from its too great length, or the con- 


trary : thus the extraordinary length, by forming cir- 


cumvolutions round the child's neck or body, fome- 
times proves the cauſe of protracting the labour. 
as this can only happen when the chord is of an un- 
. common length, there is generally enough left to ad- 
mit of the exit of the child with ſafety ; and it is time 
enough, in general, after the child is born, to ſlip the 
Nooſe over the ſhoulders or head: there is ſeldom oc- _ 
caſion to divide the chord in the birth; a practice that 


But 


may be attended with trouble and hazard. 


The practice of introducing a finger in ano, to preſs | 
back the coccyx, or to prevent the head, when it ad- 


vances, from being re-tracted by circumvolutions of the 


chord, is now entirely laid aſide; an expedient that 
can anſwer no end, but that of fretting and bruiſing _ 
the parts of the mother, and injuring thoſe of the 
child. | | 


Funis too ſhort. The funis is ſometimes thick and 


Enotty, or preternaturally thickened by diſeaſe. In 


this caſe, part of the placenta may be ſeparated as the 


child advances through the pelvis, and thus a flooding 


will enſue; or the funis may be actually ruptured, 
and occaſion the death of the child, if the birth does 


not quickly follow. Such caſes, however, rarely hap- 


An inconvenience, at leaſt fully as bad as the for- 
mer, may ariſe from the too great length of the fu- 


nis, though it may depend on other circumſtances; 
212. ö 


Achly, The prolapſus of the funis before the head. 


In this caſe, the funis, if poſſible, ſnould be puſhed 
up above the preſenting part; for, if the labour pains 


are ſlow, and the chord becomes cold, or the pulſation 
in it begins to grow languid, the circulation will thus 
be interrupted, and the life of the child deſtroyed, If 
the head is far advanced in the pelvis, and the child's 


life in danger, the delivery may be performed with the 


forceps. But to puſh up the head, and turn the child 


with a view to preſerve its life, as many authors re- 


commend, is a practice by no means adviſeable : we 
ſhould ſeldom, in this poſition, be enabled to ave the 
child; and turning under ſuch circumſtances can never 
be done but at the.immediate hazard of loſing the 
mother. ; | 12 5 

5thly, Placenta attached towards the cervix or os 
uteri. This caſe is truly melancholy; for, if the de- 
livery is not ſpeedily accompliſhed, the effuſion from 
the uterine veſſels will be ſo copious and profuſe, that 
the unfortunate woman muſt in a very ſhort time pe- 
riſh, On this occaſion the delivery muſt be conduct- 
ed in the beſt manner the judgment and {kill of the 


operator can direct, and with as much expedition as 
the ſafety of the mother will admit. 


man's ſtrength be ſupported, the management proper - 
ly regulated, the natural moiſture of the parts when 
deficient ſupphed, manual aſſiſtance very ieldom be- 
comes requiſite; but as caſes do occur, wherein na- 
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Thus, in moſt laborious caſes, provided the wo 


ture, with all advantages, will fail, and the common 


metl.ods of relief prove unſucceſsful, recourſe muſt be 


had to more powerful means, while the woman is able 


to ſupport the conflict. In all ſuch caſes, the condition 
of the patient, the ſtructure and ſtate of the parts, and 
polition of the preſenting part of the child, muſt very 
carefully be conſidered. 3 3 


Method of Deli very by Inſlruments. 


Wu the powers of nature are inſufficient to expel 3 
the child, extraordinary aſſiſtance muſt be had re- 


courſe to. In laborious births, this is chiefly of two 
kinds. . | | . 
I. The head is either extracted as it preſents: or, 
II. Its diameter is diminiſhed previous to the ex- 
traction. | {nes | | 's 
The head may be detained from advancing through 


the pelvis by all the cauſes formerly enumerated.— 


Theſe are chiefly included in four general ones. 
I. Weakneſs in the mother. 
2. Narruwneſs of the pelvis. | 

3. The bulk of the head of the child; or, 


4. its diſadvantageous poſition. _ | 
Whatever is the cauſe, when the natural pains Degin 


to remit, and the parts of the woman begin to ſwell ; 


when her ſtrength declines, her pulſe grows feeble, and | 


there is no proſpect of advantage to be gained by de- 


lay; meaſures muſt be taken for aſſiſting the delivery, 
otherwiſe both mother and child may periſh from ne- 


glied. | 


As inſtruments are never to be employed but in the 
moſt urgent and neceſſitous caſes, and expreſsly with 


a view to preſerve the life of mother or child, or both; 
thoſe of a ſafe and harmleſs kind ſhould always be 
made trial of, in preference to thoſe of a deſtructive 
nature, 


Uſe of the Forceps. 


Tus forceps is an inſtrument intended to lay hold 
of the head of the child in laborious births, and to ex- 
tract it as it preſents. This inſtrument, as now im- 


proved, in the hands of a prudent and cautious opera- 


tor, may be employed without doing the leaſt injury 
either to mother or child. 

In every obſtetrical caſe, wherein manual aſſiſtance 
becomes neceſſary, the contents of rectum and bladder 
ſhould, if poſſible, be previouſly emptied. 

The membranes alſo ſhould be broken, the ſoft parts 
completely dilated, and the head of the child as far 


as poſſible advanced, previous to the uſe of any inſtru- 


ment. | 

The form and ſtructure of the parts of the woman, 
the ſituation and progreſs of the preſcnting part of the 
child, muſt at this time be carefully conſidered. The 
concavity of the ſacrum, for inſtance, will determme 
the progreſs of the labour, 'The touch of the vertex, 


fontanella, lambdoidal, or ſagittal ſuture, the fore or 


back 
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on. For when it has proceede 
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back part of the ear, or ſome part of the face, will aſ- 
certain the true prefsntation of the child. 


The lower the head is advanced in the pelvis, our 
ſucceſs with the forceps is the more to be depended 


far as the inferior 
aperture, by means of this inſtrumentit may be readi- 
ly relieyed ; but when the head of thei con- 
fined at the brim, both the application of initzuments, 
and the extraction by this means, are exceedingly dif- 
ficult and dangerous, . 
The head may be ſo firmly wedged in the pelvis 
that the forceps can neither he introduced nor fixed 
without bruiſing or tearing the parts of the woman: 
whatever, therefore, inſurmountable difficulties occur, 
either in applying or extracting with the forceps, the 


life of the mother muſt not be endangered by fruit- 


leſs efforts : the head of the child muſt immediately be 


opened, and the delivery accompliſhed without further 


delay. | | 
In laborious births, the proper forcep-caſes may be 
reduced to two, which include, however, a conſiderable 


variety. Theſe are, | 


I. The ſmooth part of the cranium. 


II. The face, preſenting. 
The head may preſent, | | 
iſt, Naturally, when low advanced in the pelvis, 
with the vertex to the pubes, and the forehead or face 
in the hollow of the ſacrum. Or, Is | 
2dly, When higher in the pelvis, the yertex may 
preſent with the face laterally, the ears to the pubes 
and facrum. Or, | 
3dly, The fontanel may preſent with the face to the 


pubes and vertex to the ſacrum; or with the vertex 
to the pubes and face to the ſacrum. | 


1. When the head preſents naturally. The woman 
in this caſe muſt be placed on her back a- croſs the 
bed, properly ſupported ; the accoucheur, ſeated be- 
fore or in a kneeling poſture, after gradually lubri- 
cating the perinzum and vagina, muſt proceed gently 
to ſtretch the parts, by paſſing the hand in a conical 
manner through the cs externum vaginæ, puſhing it 
forwards by the fide of the child's head, till it ad- 
vances as far as an ear, if poſſible: along this hand 
he is to guide a blade of the forceps, which wich the 
other hand he introduces in the direction of the line 
of the pelvis, holding the handle backwards towards 
the perinæum, and keeping the clam clcſcly applied to 
the child's head. This muſt be inſinuated very gradually 
by a kind of wrigging motion, puſhing it on till the 
blade is applied along the fide of the head over the 
ear; he muſt then gently withdraw the firſt hand from 


the pelvis, with which he muſt ſecure the handle cf 


the blade cf the forceps already introduced, till the 
other blade be paſſed along the other hand, in the 
ſame ſlow cautious manner: the handles muſt then be 
brought cppoſite to each other, carefully locked, and 
leſt they ſlip in extracting, properly ſecured by tying 
a fillet or garter round them; but this muſt be lcoſed 
during the remiſſion of pulling, to prevent the brain 


from being_injured by the preſſure. The extraction 


muſt be made by very ſow and gentle degrees, and 
with one hand only, while the other is employed to 
guard the perirzum; the motion in pulling ſhould 
be from blade to blade; the accoucheur muſt reſt rem 
time to time, and, if the pains are not gone, ſhould 


NT 


always in his efforts only co-orerate with thoſe of na- Diffi-vit 
ture. The child and mother will ſuffer leſs by going Il cur. 


on in this gradual manner than by precipitating the 
birth, which can never be done but at the riſk of de- 
ſtroying both. If, in making the extraction, the for- 
ceps ſlip, they muſt be cautiouſly withdrawn blade by 
blade, and again introduced in the fame manner.— 
When the tumour of the perinæum forms, and the 
vertex begins to protrude at the os externum, the ac- 
coucheur muſt ariſe from his ſeat, raiſe the handle 
gently upwards, and by a half round turn, bring the 
hind-head from under the ſymphyſis or arch of the 
pubes ; remembering carefully to guard the perinzum 
from laceration and its conſequences, to which it is now 
ſo greatly expoſed, 1 

In attempting the introduction of either blade, if 
it meets with any interruption, it muſt be as often 
withdrawn, and puſhed up again in a proper direction 


till every difficulty be ſurmounted; and if, from the 


ſmallneſs or conſtriction of the parts, the introduction 
of the ſecond blade ſhall ſeem impracticable, the for- 
mer one muſt be withdrawn, and the latter muſt be 
firſt introduced. LSD 

2. The vertex may preſent with the face laterally in 
the pelvis. It is always difficult to apply the forceps 
till the bulky part of the head has paſſed the brim ; 
and here it is not only difficult to the operator, but 


extremely hazardous to the patient, to introduce this 


inſtrument till the ear of the child has got under the 
pubes. When the ears thus preſent to pubes and ſa- 
crum, the woman ſhould be placed on her fide or 


knees, the moſt difficult blade of the forceps ſhould 


be firſt applied, which is the one under the pubes; 
when both are paſſed, and properly ſecured, the pa- 
tient ſhould again be turned to her back, before the 
operator attempts to extract, and the head in this 
caſe (as the quarter-turn can ſeldom be made with 
ſafety) ſhould be delivered in the manner herein it 
preſents ; becauſe, when confined any time in the paſ- 
ſage, its figure is altered by the overlapping of the 
bones, in ſuch a manner that it paſſes along, in gene- 
ral, with far leſs difficulty than to attempt to puſh up 
and make the mechanical turns ; a work often alto- 
gether impracticable, by which contuſion or lacera- 
tion of the parts of the woman, and the moſt fatal 
conſequences, may. be occaſioned. The handles of the 
forceps muſt here particularly be well preſſed back- 
wards towards the pcrinzum, that the clams may hu- 
mour the curvature and intruſton of the ſacrum, and 
accommodate themſelves to the form of the child's 
head, | 
This is a caſe wherein the forceps often fail ; if ſo 
they will ſometimes ſucceed by varying the mode ef 
application, and fixing them over the forehead and 
occiput ; if this method fails alſo, the ſize of the head 
mult be diminiſhed, and the extraction made with the 
blunt hook or crotchet. | 
3. The fontanella may preſent with the face to the 
ubes. This 1s the molt common of the fontanel 
caſes ; though ſcmetimes the face is lateral in the pel- 
vis, ſometimes diagonal, and ſometimes it is turned to 
the ſacrum. The true poſition is aſcertained by the 
direction cf the fontanel, and that cf the ear. Here, 
as in cther laborious births, nature thould be intruit. d 
as long as we dare. Ihe hand does not always de- 
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Difficult ſcend mechanical through the capacity of the pel- 
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the deviation from its ordinary. mode of deſcent al- 
ways of itſelf influence the delivery, at leaſt very rare- 
ly in ſuch a manner as to require extraordinary aſſiſt- 
ance. In whatever manner the head preſents, when it 
is ſituated high in the pelvis, the delivery cannot be 
effected without difficulty or hazard; in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, the application of the forceps will frequeutly 
baffle the utmoſt efforts of the accoucheur, and the 
conſequences of ſuch attempts may prove fatal to mo- 

ther and child. 5 888 


When extreme weakneſs in the mother, floodings, 


convulſions, or other urgent ſymptoms, render it ne- 


ceſſary to force the delivery, whether the face be to 
pubes or ſacrum, the forceps may be applied alon 

the ears, in the ſame manner as directed in a Wat 
labour; and the head, for the reaſons already given, 
thould be brought along in the neanner it preſents: 
the extraction ſhould be made with great deliberation, 
that the parts of the woman may have time to ſtretch ; 
the perinzum mult be carefully ſupported ; the forceps 


muſt be gently releaſed, when the head is delivered; 


and the reſt of the delivery conducted as in a natural 
labour. FO 


In this caſe, when ſituatzd high in the pelvis, the 
fontanel preſenting, and the face either to pubes or 


ſicrum, the long axis of the head interſets the ſhort 


diameter of the pelvis, and very often, though the 


forceps be applied, and a firm hold of the head be ob- 


tained, it is not poſſible to bring it along with all the 


force we dare exert. If this method therefore fails, 
the common forceps ſhould be cautiouſly withdrawn, 
and the long ones applied if poſſible, over the fore- 
head and occiput, when the ſize of the head, by the 


compreſſion it ſyffers in paſling along, being ,perhaps 


ſomewhat diminiſhed, the extraction will be ſucceſsful- 
ly performed. This method alſo failing, previous to 
the operation of . embryotomy, Dr. Leak's forceps, 
with the third blade, may be had recourſe to. But of 
this little can be ſaid with confidence, till the inſtru- 
ment has bern more. generally employed. From the 
diſficulty of ſucceeding in the application of the com- 


mon forceps, it may, J priori, be concluded, that the 


introduction of a third blade, even in the hands of an 
expert practitioner, however ingenious the invention, 
is an expedient not eaſily to be put in practice. Nei- 
ther is Roonhuyſe's lever, or a blade of the forceps 
paſſed up between the pubes and fore-head or hind- 
head of the child, in order to procure the delivery of 
the head, to be recommended in ſuch caſes: however 
ſome have boaſted of its ſucceſs, it is an inſtrument 


that may do much miſchief ; and few practitioners can 


uſe it wih ins ei be 26 
II. Face freſenting. Of laborious births, face-caſes 
as we have already obſerved, are the moſt difficult and 


the moſt dangerous. From its length, roughneſs, and 


inequality, the face muſt occaſion greater pain; and 
from the ſolidity of the bones, it muſt yield to the pro- 
pelling force with much more difficulty, than the 
ſmooth moveable body of the cranium. Face-caſes 
are the moſt troubleſome that occur in the practice of 
midwifery, and in which the moſt expert practitioners 
may be foiled in their attempts; and theſe attempts, it 
too early exerteJ, will bef allowed in many inſtances 
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with fatal conſequences. Whatever way the face pre- Difficult 
ſents, it ſhould be allowed to advance as low as poſſible Labour. 
in the pelvis; by which means the acceſs will be more 


eaſy, and the poſition, for the application of inſtru- 
ments, more favourable. In this aukward ſituation, 
much miſchief may be done by raſhneſs ; whereas, if 
time be allowed, and the patient be properly ſapport- 
ed, the delivery will generally end well 
The face may preſent with, © 

Ii. The chin to the pubes. 
$i to the ſacrum. 
EE IR os „ 
From the difficulty of applying inſtruments in theſe 
caſes, ſome authors recommend, as an univerſal prac- 
tice, to turn the child, and deliver by the feet. But 
this in general is a dangerous practice, and ſeldom or 
never adviſeable, except when the membranes remain 
entire, till the os uteri is completely dilated, and the 
head continues looſe about the brim of the pelvis; and 
even then the propriety of the practice is doubtful ; 
becauſe if the head is ſmall, or the pelvis be well pro- 
portioned, the face will deſcend without much difficul- 
ty; and if otherwiſe, beſides the riſk in attempting to 
turn, the child may be loſt from the preſſure of the 
chord, or the difficulty of extraQting the head after 
the delivery of the body. e 

When aſſiſtance becomes neceſſary, the beſt prac- 
tice in face caſes is the following: Having placed the 
patient in a convenient poſture, let the accoucheur in 
the gentleſt manner paſs his hand within the pelvis ; 
and during the remiſſion of pain only, endeavour to 
raiſe the head of the child, ſo that he may puſh up 
the ſhoulders entirely above the brim of the pelvis, and 
thus change the poſition of the face: by this means, if 
ſucceſsful, he will be able to reduce the firſt of theſe 
caſes, ſo as to make the fontanel preſent with the face 
to the pubes; he will reduce the ſecond ſo as to bring 
down the vertex, with the face to the ſacrum ; and the 
third he will reduce to a vertex caſe, with the face la- 
teral. The delivery may be afterwards truſted tõ na- 
ture; which failing, there is eaſier acceſs for the ap- 
plication of inſtruments to make the extraction, as al- 
ready directed. The ſucceſs, however, of the ace 
coucheur, in altering the poſition of the head, by puſh- 
ing it up, will entirely depend on the time he is call- 
ed; for, ſhould the head be firmly wedged in the * vol 
vis, no force he dares employ will be ſufficient to alt 
the gener, | 5 | | 

If therefore every attempt to reduce the face, and 
make the vertex or fontanel preſent, ſhall prove unſuc- ' 
ceſsful, and ſymptoms are urgent, the forceps muſt be. 
applied over the ears of the child, and the extraction 
performed in the beſt manner the operator is able; 
And, failing theſe, immediate recourſe mult be had to 
the exateherL, -. | 

1. In the firſt cafe, previous to the introduction of 

the forceps, the chin if poſſible ſhould be advanced 
below the pubes. Aa eee | 

2. In the ſecond, the chin ſhould be advanced to 
the inferior part of the ſacrum. And, 

3. In the third, the chin fhould be as low as the 
hinder part of the tuber iſchii : and although in gene- 
ral the head is to be extracted as it Fre 2939 it the 
operator meets with conſiderable reſiſtance, it muſt be 
gently puſhed up and turned with the chin, either la- 


- 


terally, 
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bifſicvlt terally, below the pubes, or into the hollow of the 
| Labour. facrum, according to the particular circumſtances of 
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loaf form, the parietal bones are ſqueezed together, Difficu.t 
over-lapping one another, and will be felt to the touch Labour. 
when the labour is advanced, like an acute ridge, ſome- 


the caſe, and in a direction beſt accommodated to the 
form and diameter of the pelvis. . 


Uſe of the Sciſſars, Crotchet, and Blunt Hook. 


Wuzn the head of the child, from its ſize, unfa- 
vourable poſition, or from a fault in the pelvis, cannot 
be protruded by the force of natural pains, nor extrac- 
ted by the forceps, recuurſe muſt be had to more vio- 
lent means, and the life of the child mult be deſtroyed 
in order to preſerve that of the mother. This opera- 
tion was by the ancients called embryotomy. 
When the head, from its extraordinary bulk, is de- 
tained at the brim of the pelvis ; on evacuating the 
contents, the bones of the cranium immediately col- 
lapſe, and'the head is afterwards propelled by the force 
of the labour-pains ; failing which only, the extrac- 
tion muſt be made with the blunt-hook or crotchet. 
The unfavourable poſition of the head is of itſelf a 


_ cauſe inſufficient to juſtify the uſe of deſtructive inſtru- 


ments, which ought never to be employed but in ex- 
treme caſes, after every milder method has failed. From 
the difficult acceſs to the cranium in order to make a 
perforation and evacuate the brain, a face-caſe makes 
- a very troubleſome and dangerous crotchet one. Very 
luckily, in narrow pelviſes, the face rarely preſents, and 
very ſeldom advances far in that direction; at other 
times, the poſition may be ſo altered, that the crown, 
the back of the ear, or ſome other part of the cranium, 
can be reached ; otherwiſe the crotchet muſt be fixed 
in the mouth, orbit of the eye, &c. and the head 
brought along in that direction, till the ſciſſars can be 
employed to open the ſkull. | 
But the grand cauſe of difficult labour is, the nar- 
rowneſs or diſtortion of the pelvis. For when, at the 
brim, inſtead of four inches and a quarter from pubes 
to ſacrum, it meaſures no more than one and a half, 
one and three-fourths, two, or two inches and one- 
fourth, the uſe of inſtruments becomes abſolutely re- 
quiſite, and very frequently in thoſe of two inches and 
- one-half, and three inches; or when the diameters 
through the capacity, or at the inferior aperture, are 
retrenched in the ſame proportion, difficulties will in 
like manner. ariſe, and the delivery, except the labour 
be premature, or the child of a ſmall ſize, cannot be 
-accompliſhed without the aſſiſtance of deſtructive in- 
ſtruments. 715 | 
We judge of the form of the woman ; by the pro- 
greſs of the labour ; by the touch. When the fault is 
at the inferior aperture, the touch is pretty deciſive ; 
e. g. if a bump is felt in the os ſacrum inſtead of a con- 
cavity; if the coccyx is angulated ; if the ſymphyſis 
pubis projects inwards in form of an acute angle; if 
the tuberoſities of the iſchia approach too near each 
other; or the one tuber be higher than the other; ſuch 
appearances are infallible. marks of a diſtorted pelvis. 
But when the narrowneſs is confined to the brim, this 
is only to be diſcovered by the introduction of the hand 
within the pelvis : the projection of the lumbar ver- 
tebræ over the ſacrum, is a ſpecies of narrow pelvis 
that moſt ſrequently occurs in practice. In this caſe, 
the child's head, by the preſſure it ſuſtains between the 
pubes and ſacrum, is moulded into a conical or ſugar- 


| —_ in the form of a ſow's back. 


Inſtead of the complicated inftrumental apparatus 
invented by the ancients, ſuch as ſerews, hook, &c. 


for fixing in, laying hold of, and 1 the head 


as it preſented, an operation in many caſes difficult and 
dangerous, when the head was bulky or the pelvis nar- 
row, as the woman frequently loſt her life in the a!- 


tempt ; the practice of diminiſhing the ſize of the head, 


by opening the cranium and evacuating the brain, pre- 


vious to the extraction, is a modern improvement, and 


an important one : the inſtruments for this purpoſe 
conſiſt ſimply of a pair of long ſciſſars, a ſharp curved 


crotchet, and a blunt hook: theſe are preferable to 


every other, whether of an ancient or modern conſtruc- 
When the accoucheur is under the diſagreeable ne- 


ceflity of deſtroying the child to preſerve the mother, 


ſhe muſt be laid in the fame poſition as already advi- 
ſed for the application of the forceps ; and the ſame 
rules, recommended for the one operation, will in ge- 
neral apply to the other. 

Thus, in the narroweſt pelvis that occurs, previous 
to opening the cranium, the ſoft parts ſhould be com- 
pletely dilated, and the head of the child ſhould be fized 
ſteadily in the pelvis and advanced as far as poſſible; 
for while the head is high- and looſe above the brim, 
the application of inſtruments is very difficult as well 
as hazardous. | | | | 

The long ſciffars muſt be cautiouſly introduced into 
the vagina, directed by the hand of the accoucheur ; 
the points muſt be carefully gnarded, till they preſs 
againlt the cranium of the child, which they muſt be 
made to perforate with a boring kind of motion, till 
they are puſhed on as far as the reſts ; they muſt then 


be opened fully, careſully re-ſhut, half turned, and 


again widely opened, ſo as to make a crucial hole in 
the ſkull. They muſt afterwards be puſhed beyond the 
reſts, opened diagonally again and again, in ſuch a 
manner as to tear and break to pieces the bones of the 
cranium ; they muſt then be ſhut with great care; and 
withdrawn along the hand, in the ſame cautions man- 
ner as they were introduced, left they ſhould bruiſe or 
tear the uterus, vagina, or any other part of the wo- 
man. After a free opening in the cranium has thus 
been made, the brain muſt be ſcooped out with the 


fingers or blunt-hook, and the looſe ſharp pieces of 


bone muſt be carefully ſeparated and rer1oved, that no 
part of the woman be tore while the head is extract- 
ing. The teguments of the ſcalp ſhould now be brought 
over the ragged bones of the cranium, and the woman 
ſhould be allowed to reſt an hour or two, according to 


her ſtrength and other circumſtances : the bones of the 


cranium will now collapſe ; and if the woman has as 
much ſtrength remaining, or the pelvis be not much 
diſtorted, the head being thus diminiſhed, will be pro- 
truded by the force of natural pains ; otherwiſe it maſt 


be extracted, either by means of two fingers introdu- 


ced within the cavity of the cranium, by the blunt- 
hook introduced in the ſame manner, guarding the 


point on the oppoſite ſide while making the extrac- 
tion; or, failing theſe, by the crotchet, which, though 


dan. 
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— may be employed by the prudent practitioner with as vis as it W along. 


much ſafety as the blunteſt inſtrument. / 


The method of introduction is the ſame with a blade 


of the forceps. The chief ching to be attended to is, 
to guard the point till it be. applied againſt the head, 
and firmly fixed in its hold, which ſhould always be 
ſomewhere on the outſide of the cranium: provided a 
firm hold is obtained, no matter where, behind the 


ears, about the os petroſum, orbits of the eyes, maxilla 
inferior, &c. according to the preſentation of the 


head, The woman being properly ſecured, and the 
handle of the inſtrument covered with a cloth, the ope- 
rator muſt then pull, at firſt gently, afterwards more 
-forcibly, reſting from time to time, and endeavouring 


to make the extraction in the belt manner the cir- 


cumitances of the caſe will admit of. If the pelvis be 
much diſtorted, ſo that, by means of the utmoſt 
ſtrength the accoucheur can exert, little purchaſe is 
made, he may apply to the oppoſite ſide à blade of 
the forceps, which are now ſo conſtructed as to lock 
with the crotchet ; let him then bring the handles to- 
gether, ſecure properly, and thus endeavour to make 
the extraction. Should this expedient alſo fail, the 


blade of the forceps muſt be wichdrawn, the other 


blade of the crotchet muſt be applied, the handles 
brought together and ſecured, and the extraction 
made, moving from blade to blade. 

Should the head preſeut in ſuch a manner, that, in 
attempting to extract it, the crotchet divides the ver- 
tebrz of the neck, and the head is thus ſever d from 
the body, an accident that can only happen in the 
hands of an ignorant bl: n ering practitioner; the head 
mult be puſhed up abo e the brim of the pelvis, the 
crotchet or blunt hook muſt be fixed under the axilta, 
the arms muſt be brought down, and the body extrac- 
ted, by fixing the crotchet below the ſcapula on the 
feta; or among the ribs ; the head muſt aſterwards 
be extracted in the manner already adviſed : or ſhouid 
the head in extracting be pulled from the body, as 
may happen when the child has been long dcad, or 


when it is putrid, the delivery of the body muſt | 


be effected by means of the crotchet as now direct- 
ed; a method preferable to that of ee, as ſome 
advice. 

If the head, inſtead of yielding to-the ſiren of pull- 
ing, be at laſt cut and broken in pieces, the operator 
mult endeavour to bring down an arm of the child, to 
fix the crotchet about the jaw or neck, pull at both 
holds, and thus attempt to make the extraction; this 
alſo failing, he muſt bring down the other arm, 5 the 
crotchet in the thorax, and, in a word, muſt tear the 
child in pieces, that the delivery may be accompliſhed 
by any means. 

In face-caſes, where it is impracticable to alter the 
poſition, and when the pelvis is much diſtorted, the 


double crotchet is ſometimes requiſite; the handles muſt 


be well ſecured, kept well backwards towards the pe- 
rinzum, and the motion always from blade to blade. 
It very ſeldom, however, happens, that there is. occa- 
ſion for the double e otchet: by this means the head 
is flattened in pulling ; whereas if one blade only can 


be lt the head is lengthene , and, in n pulling, 


Char, III. Preternatural . 


Ix whatever manner the child preſents when the 


body is delivered before the head, the birth is account. 
ed preternatural. 


Preternatural labours may be referred to one of the 


four following clailes. © 


Part It 


* 
— 5 1 


tural * 
Labour. Lab 


I: When one or both feet, knoes, or 852 breech, | 


| preſent. - 


II. When the child lies acroſs in a a or oval 
form, with the arm, ſhoulder, hde, back, or belly, 2 


preſenting, _ 
III. When one or both of the upper extremities 
preſent, the child lying in the form of a ſheath, the 


feet rowards the fundus uteri, the waters evacuated, 


and the uterus ſtrongly contracted round the body of | 


the child, 
IV. Laſtly, Premature. or flooding caſes, or others 


in which it may be neceſſary to force the delivery, ei- 
ther previous to the rupture of che membranes, or 


quickly after it. 


The exuſes ofcrofulibours ma ntomcaly aſſigned : 


by authors are, The obliquity of the uterus :_ circum- 
volutions of the funis umbilicalis round the child's 
body; the ſhortneſs of the funis, or attachment of the 


Placenta towards the fundus uteri; ſhocks affecting 


the mother when pregnant, &c. The poſition of the 
fetus may alſo b. influenced by its own motion and 


8 by the particular form and bulk of its body, 


by 
quantity of liquor amnii, and — other circum- 
ſtances, 

The ſymptoms chat indicate an unfavair.ble poſi- 
tion of the child, before it can be diſcovered by the 
touch, are very uncertain and tallacious ; 3 a croſs oo 
may however, be ſuſpected, 

1/2, If the pains be more ſlack and trifling than or- 
dinary. 

-2dly, If the membranes be protruded in a long form 
like a gut, or the finger of a glove. 


3dly, If no part of the child can be diſcovered when 


the uterine orifice is conſiderably opened. 
4bly, If the preſenting part through the membranes 


be imaller, feels lighter, and gives leſs reſiſtance than 


the bulky ponderous head, 
thiy, Laſtly, after the rupture of the membranes, 
if the meconium of the child be paſſed along with the 
waters, it is a ſign that the breech preſents, or that the 
child is dead. 
Preternatural labours are difficult or hazardous, ac- 
Sire” to, 
he form of the pelvis, and general health and 
conditution of the woman. 
2. The bulk of the child, and its manner of preſent 
ing. 
+ The time the waters have been evacuated, and 
the uterus contracted round the body of the child. 


4. When complicated with plurality of children; 
the prolapſis of the funis umbilicalis ; the limbs of the 


child entangled with the chord ; profuſe and 8 55 


nad 


the manner of ſtretching of the uterus, by the 
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preterna - floodings from the attachment of the placenta towards 


rural | 
Labour. | 
| proportion to the force uſed inſearching for and bring- 


the cervix uteri, &c. | 1 2 
Turning is often laborious, and always dangerous in 


ing down the feet; though in general, the difficulty 
and hazard are not ſo great, as in many caſes ſtrictly 


called laborious, when the head preſents; the treat- 


ment of preternatural labours being better known, 
and for the moſt part eaſier put in practice. | 
Eachclafs of the general diviſion of croſs labours 
includes a variety of different caſes, By conſidering a 
few of every claſs, a general idea of the whole will be 
formed. PE PT ce Tr nn 
5 „„ 
Cask 1. The ſimpleſt and eaſieſt caſe is the Agrip- 


pan poſture, when the child preſents with the feet. 


I) be foot is to be diſtinguiſhed from the hand, firſt, 


by the weight and reſiſtance it gives to the touch; ſe- 


condly by the ſhortneſs of the toes; thirdly, by the 
projecting heel. 


When the feet preſent in the paſſage, the labour 


 JThould be allowed to go on as if natural. It the child 


Ee of an ordinary fize, the woman in health, the parts 
well proportioned, in the way of aſſiſtance nothing fur- 


ther ſeems neceſſary but the application of a warm 


cloth round the body of the child, which muſt be pro- 
perly ſupported till it advances as far as the pains are 
able to force it. If the ſize be ordinary, or rather 
ſmall, it will ſometimes make the mechanical turns 
and be entirely puſhed along by the force of the natu- 
ral pains ; but it generally ſtops at the ſhoulders, at- 
ter the breech protrudes without the os externum, where 
the reſiſtance is ſo great, that the accoucheur's aſſiſt- 
ance becomes requiſite. TE | ; 

In this caſe, the patient muſt be placed on her back, 


properly ure the hand of the accoucheur muſt 


be cautiouſly introduced; the parts of tl:e woman mult 
be gently ſtretched ; the feet of the child mult be laid 
hold of, and brought as low in the vagina as poſſible; 
a ſoft warm cloth muſt be wrapped around them, aud 
the extraction muſt be performed in a flow cautious 
manner, making large motions in a circular or lateral 
direction, relting from time to time, if the pains are 

one; and if not, always waiting for the natural ef- 
* When advanced as far as the breech, the body, 
if not already in a proper direction, muſt be puſhed 


up, and gently turned with the face towards the mo- 


ther's back; and to make ſure that the face turns with 
the body, or to prevent the chin, vortex, or ſhoulders, 
from catching on the pubes, or angle of the ſacrum, 
an extraordinary quarter turn more muſt be made: this 


muſt be reverſed previous to the extraction; and the 


difficulty ariſing from the obſtruction of the ſhoulders 
muſt be removed in the following manner: While the 
breaſt and legs of the child are ſupported over the palm 
and fore arm of the one hand of the accoucheur, which 


he draws towards one ſide, he muſt introduce two 


fingers ot the other hand at the oppoſite ſide into the 
vagina, over the back- part of the ſhoulder, as far as 
the elbow, and endeavour in the moſt gentle manner 
to bring down the arm, always remembering in his 
movements to humour the natural motions of the joint: 
be muſt then ſhift hands, when the other arm is to be 
relieved in the ſame manner : both arms being brought 


down, the woman muſt now reſt a little, when a pain 
or two generally follows, and the head is alſo forced 
along. But ſhould the woman be much exhauſted, 
and if the head does not quickly advance, the child 
may be loſt from delay. The extraction of the head 
in preternatural labours is often the moſt difficult and 
the moſt dangerous part of the delivery; the cauſe of 
reſiſtance, when it does not advance, is chiefly owing 
to its confinement between the angle of the ſacrum 
and pubes, when the bulky part of the head is de- 
tained at the brim; whether the reſiſtance be here 
or towards the inferior aperture of the pelvis, if the 


head does not advance in a pain or two, the extrac- 
tion muſt be made in this manner: While the right 


hand of the accoucheur ſupports the body of the child- 


below, with two fingers preſſing on either ſhoulder, 


the left hand and fingers muſt in the ſame manner be 
placed over the back of the neck, and pulling gently 
in the direction from pubes to ſacrum, he mult thus 
endeavour to bring it along; but, ſhould the pelvis be 
narrow, or the child's head of a large ſize, or the face 
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be laterally or anteriorly placed in the pelvis, or, what 


rarely happens, the os uteri contracted round the neck 
of the child; in either of theſe caſes, the accoucheur 
will ſometimes meet with the utmoſt difficulty. When 
the above method therefore fails, he muſt introduce 


two * of the right-hand into the child's mouth, 


while thoſe of the left-hand are expanded over the 
ſhoulders, as already directed; and in this way he 
muſt endeayour to relieve it, pulling from pubes 


to ſacrum, alternately raiſing and depreſſing the 


head till it advances low down, ſo that the face de- 
ſcends from the hollow of the ſacrum, when the accou- 
cheur muſt rite from his feat, and bring the hind-head 
from the pubes with a half round turn, imitating that 
of a natural labonr. _—_ 

If the poſition be unfavourable, the face, if poſſible 
ſhould be turned to the ſacrum, by puſhing up the 
head, or by puſhing back the chin; If the contrac- 
tion of the uterus is the cauſe of reſiſtance, which 


rarely occurs, it muſt be gently ftretched with the 


fingers. Or if the difficulty ariſes from circumvolu- 
tion of the chord round the legs, thighs, body, or 


neck of the child, theſe muſt be diſengaged in the 


eaſieſt manner poſſible; it is rarely neceſſary to divide 
the funis on this account. WOES | 


Should every method fail in bringing down the 


head, the delivery muſt be effected by means of the 
forceps cautiouſly paſſed over the ears, with the 
handles under the child's body, in a direction down- 
wards towards the nerinzum. If the pelvis be very 
narrow, or the head of a large ſize, it muſt be opened 
by puſhing the ſciſſars through the occipital bone, ſo 
that the contents of the cranium may be evacuated, 
and the extraction made by means of the forceps, 
blunt hook or crotchet. But if the head, by the 
efforts to extract it, be actually ſevered from the body, 
and left behind in the uterus, an accident which ſome- 


times occurs, it muſt be delivered by incloſing it in 


the forceps, while ſecured from rolling by preſſing 
externally on the abdomen, If the forceps cannot. 


be applied, the cranium muſtbe opened, the texture 
of the brain deſtroyed, and the extraction performed 
by the fingers of the accoucheur, by the blunt-hook, 
or by the crotchet. If the under. jaw W the 
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head may be eectually ſecured till locked in the for- 
ceps, or till its bulk be diminiſhed, by introducing 
a finger into the mouth, thruſting it — the jaw 
under the chin, drawing it down, and paſſing a liga - 


ture through the perforation. | 
In caſes where the child has been long dead, 


ſhould the belly or thorax be diſtended with air or 


water, and prove the cauſe of obſtruction, the con- 


tents muſt be evacuated by opening with the ſeiſſars 
or tearing with the crotchet ; and in general, where 
difficulties occur, the delivery muſt be accompliſhed in 
that manner the circumſtances of the caſe will beſt ad- 
mit of. 5 | 

Caſe 2. When inſtead of two, one foot only falls 


into the vagina, the other is ſometimes detained by 


catching on the pubes, and if eafily come at, ſhould 
be brought down, always remembering to humour 


the natural motion of the joint; but, ſhould the leg 
be folded up alon 


ſometimes both difficult and dangerous, and ought not 


the child's body, the attempt is 
to be perſiſted in, as the breech will either be forced 


pulling by one leg only. 


Cafe 3. When one or both knees preſent, the deli- 


very mult be conducted in the ſame manner with that 
of the feet. - 

Caſe 4- When the feet offer along with the breech, 
this laſt muſt be puſhed up, while the former are ſe- 
cured and brought down till it be reduced to a foot- 
ling caſe, and otherwiſe managed as above. 

Caſe 5. The breech may preſent with the fore-parts 
to the mother, | | | | 

1/2, Anteriorly ; | 

2dly, Laterally ; or, 5 

34ly, Poſtentorly.  - | | 

Sometimes the breech may be diſcovered, previons 


to the rupture of the membranes ; but afterwards with 


more certainty, by the meconium of the child paſſed 


with the waters, and by the touch. 


In whatever manner the breech preſents, the deli- 
very ſhon'd be ſubmitted to nature, till the child be 
advanced as far as the thorax, when the feet are to be 
brought down and laid Wd of, the child, if neceſſary 
puſhed up, the mechanical turns effected; and the de- 


hvery otherwiſe conducted as in a footling cafe. 
There is much eſs hazard in general, agreeable to an 
old obſervation of Mauriceau, in allowing the child to 


advance double, than in precipitating the extraction 
by puſhing up to bring down the feet before the 
parts have been ſufficiently dilated ; a practice diffi- 


cult and troubleſome to the operator; painful, and 


ſometimes dangerous, to the mother; and by which 


the child is expoſed to the riſk of ſtrangulation, from 
the retention of the head after the 8 


eaſily paſs in that direction; if large th ugh the la- 


bour be painful, the natural throes are leſs violent and 


leſs dangerous than the prepoſterous help of the 
accoucheur ; If the child thus advances naturally, it 
wi b:leſs expoſed to ſuffer; if it does not advance, 


the paris of the mother will be prepared for the ac- 


coucheur to paſs his hand into the pelvis, to raiſe u 
the breech, to bring down one or both feet, and de- 
liver as above. Ti 
Wetknels in the mother, floo lings and convulſions, 
4 


elivery of the 
body. If the child be ſmall, though doubled, it will 


a _—_ large child, or narrow pelvis, the prola 
the 


pſus of Preternz. 
nis, or its compreſſion between the thighs of tural La. 


the child, or between the child and pelvis, by which bon 


its life is endangered, if the chord cannot be redueed 


above the preſenting part, are the only exceptions to 


the general rule of treating the breech asa natural la- 
bour. | 5 SY 

The praQice of helping forward the breech, by 
paſſing the blunt-hook under the ham, is now entirely 
laid atide ; this can never be done with ſafety, till 


the breech be ſo low advanced, that the hand of the 


acconcheur can be uſed, which may be employed with 
more advantage as well as ſafety. | | 


CLASS II. 


Tn the former claſs of preternatural labours, it is 


adviſeable to truſt to nature in many caſes, as the 
birth will often be accompliſhed without' manual aſ- 


ſiſtance : but when the child lies a-croſs, no force of 


pain can make it advance in that poſition z and, with- 


periſh. | 
If the accoucheur has the management of the la- 


bour from the beginning, the child may be turned, in 


the worſt poſition, without difficulty ; but when the 
waters have been for ſome time evacuated and the 
uterus ſtrongly contracted, turning is laborious to the 
operator, painful and dangerous to the mother. In 
ſuch caſes, the ancients ' endeavoured to make the 
head preſent; but from its bulk, they often failed, 
and the attempt was often attended with fatal conſe- 
quences. The method of delivering by the feet is the 
moſt important modern improvement in the practice 


of midwifery; an improvement to which many thou- 
_ ſands owe their lives. . 


When the child lies in a tranſverſe poſition, the 
accoucheur mult inſinuate his hand through the vagina 
into the uterus in the gentleſt manner, ſearch for the 


feet, bring them down with the utmoſt caution, and 


finith the delivery as in footling-caſes. To effect this 
the following rules ſhould be obſerved. _ 

1. The patient muſt be placed in a convenient 
poſture, that the operator may be able to employ 
either hand, as the various circumſtances of the caſe 
may require. | LH 

2. Though the beſt poſture, in general, is laying 
the woman on her back, it will be ſometimes neceſſary 


to turn her to her ſide; and, in theſe caſes, where the 


abdomen is pendulous, where it is difficult to reach 


the feet, or where they lie towards the fundus uteri, 


the woman ſhould be placed on her knee; and el- 
bows. —_ 3 

. An exact knowledge of the true poſition of the 
child, and of the ſtructure and ſtate of the parts, 
ee be acquired, before attempting to make the de- 
Wey. - | 8 1 
4. The orifice of the uterus ſhould be enlarged, 
ſo as freely to admit the hand; and the ſtronger pains 
ſhould be abated, before any attempt he made to de- 


liver. | 
5. Should the waters be drained off, the parts 


p and rigid, and the uterus contracted rqund'the chil, 
warm oil mult be injected into the uterus, otherwiſe 


its rupture may be endangered. Sb 
6. In paſſing the hand into the uterus, this mo by 
on: 


out proper aſſiſtance, both the mother and child would 
down by the aſſiſtance of natural pains, or by gently | | 


— — 


b 


. MIDWIFE R Y. 
Preterna- done in the gentleſt manner; the parts muſt be well 
tural La- Jybricated with butter or pomatum ; the line of the 


| . 793 
coucheur, well lubricated, muſt be conducted into the Preterna- 
uterus by the ſide of the child's arm, along the tho- ture La- 
rax, at the oppoſite ſide of the pelvis where the head ens. 


_dour, pelvis mult be attended to; the efforts of the ope- 


rator muſt be ſlow and gradual; and thus the ut- 
, moſt rigidity in the ſoft parts will, in time, be over- 
come. | Ly 
7. The hand muſt be introduced only during the 
temiſſion of pain; when pain comes, the accoucheur 
_ muſt always reſt ; otherwiſe he may puſh his hand, or 
the fœtus, through the body of the uterus. | 
S8. In puſhing up, to come at the feet, this muſt 
never be done with the points of the fingers, nor with 
the hand clenched, but with the palm of the hand or 
the broad expanded fingers, and always during the 
remiſſion of pain, and the latter ſhould alſo be ob- 
ſerved in bringing down the legs; but, in making the 


extraction of the body, the efforts of the operator 
mould always co-operate with thoſe of nature. 


9. The hand ſhould, if poſſible, be introduced along 
the anterior parts of the child; and both feet, if eaſily 
come at, ſhould be laid hold of. | 
10. In turning, the accoucheur ſhould never con- 
ſider the child as dead, nor allow himſelf to be de- 
ceived by ſymptoms doubtful and fallacious; the child 
is ſometimes born alive when he would leaſt of all ex- 


05 it; therefore, in puſhing up, bringing down the 
egs, or extracting the body, it ſhould be handled with 


the greateſt delicacy. +: 
11. When the hand is within the pelvis, it ſhould 
not always be movedin the line of the umbilicus but 
rather towards one fide of the ſpine, by which more 
room is gained, and the prominent angle ofthe ſacrum 
avoided. | DI th 3 
1312. The hand ſhould be paſſed as far as the middle 
of the child's body, before attempting to ſearch for 
tte feet or before attempting to break the membranes, 
- ſhould theſe remain entire, till the aperture of the ute- 
rus will admit of the hand. _ 
13. If the hand cannot paſs the preſenting part of 
the child to come at the feet, inſtead of violently 
' Puſhing back, the part ſhould be as it were lifted up 
in the pelvis, and moved towards a ſide ; by which 
means difficulties may be ſurmounted, and greatdanger 
olten prevented. | | 
By attending carefully to the above rules, lacera- 
tion of the uterus, floodings, convulſions, inflamma- 
tions, and their conſequences, may be prevented; ac- 
cidents that frequently happen in the hands of ignorant 
raſh operators. 5 | 
| Caſe 1.—The arm preſenting. The right is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the left by laying hold of the 
child's hand, in the ſame manner as in ſhaking hands; 
and * the general poſition of the child may be judg- 
ed of. | | 
When the accoucheur is called in early, the reduc- 
tion is generally practicable ; but if the arm pro- 
trudes through the vagina, and the ſhoulder be locked 
in the pelvis, it is needleſs, by fruitleſs efforts, for the 
accoucheur to fatigue himſelf, and diſtreſs his patient 
to attain a point by which he will gain no very ma- 
terial advantage; as the hand can be paſſed into the 
- uterus by the {ide of the child's arm, which will, of 
courſe, return into the uterus when the feet are brought 
down anto the vagina. 
In order to make the delivery, the hand of the ac- 
"— TM | 


lies; if any difficulty occurs in coming at the feet, 
this hand muſt be withdrawn, and the other intrc- 
duced in its ſtead; and if ſtill the hand cannot eaſily 
paſs beyond the child's head or ſhoulder, the preſenting 
part muſt be raiſed up, or gently puſhed to a fide; 


that one or both feet may be laid hold of, which mult 


be brought as low as poſſible, puſhing up the head 
and ſhoulders, and pulling down the teet alternately 
till they advance into the vagina, or ſo low that a 
nooſe or fillet can be applied; and thus by pulling 
with the one hand by means of the nooſe, and puſhing 
with the other, the feet can be brought down and the 
delivery finiſhed, however difficult. 

The method of forming the nooſe is by paſſing the 
twoends of a tape or garter through the middle when 
doubled ; or, ſhould the garter be thick, by making 
an eye on one extremity, and paſling the other end 
through it; this mounted on the points of the fingers 
and thumb of the accoucheur's hand, muſt be con- 


veyed into the uterus, paſſed over one or both feet 
and ankles, and ſecured by pulling at the other extre- 


mity. 
HF 2.—The fide. This is diſcovered by feeling the 
dy. -- ö | 


Caſe 3.—The back. This is diſcovered by feeling 
the ſpine. 5 | 
Caſe 4—Thebelly. This is known by the funis. 

Theſe caſes occur rarely, as the uterus muſt with 
difficulty admit of ſuch poſitions. When any of theſe 
parts do preſent, the child ſeldom paſſes any part of 
the brim of the pelvis, and is, in general, more eaſily 
turned than in ſeveral poſtures in which it may offer. 
The belly, from the difficulty with which the legs can 


be bended backwards, except the child be flaccid, 


putrid, or before the time, will very ſeldom directly 
preſent ; if ſo, it will be early and readily diſcovered 


by the prolapſus of the funis, and there will be no 
great difficulty to come at the feet, and deliver. The 


rule in all theſe caſes is, to paſs the hand into the womb 


in the gentleſt manner poſſible, and to ſearch for the feet 


and bring them down. 


Ci ASS HE 


Warn the child lies longitudinally, in the uterus, 
with the arm or ſhoulder preſenting, and the head 


more or leſs over the pubes, or laterally in the pelvis, 


the feet towards the fundus uteri, the waters evacua- 
ted, and uterus contracted round the child's body; 
theſe are the moſt difficult and laborious of all the 
caſes of preternatural labours. Here the protruding 
arm ought, if poflible, to be reduced, and the head 
brought into the pelvis ; for unleſs the child be very 
ſmall, it is impoſſible for the head and arm to paſs alon g 

together. .. 5 
In order to effect the reduction of the arm, different 
inſtruments have been invented; but the hand of the 
accoucheur is preferable to every thing of this kind, 
whether of ancient or modern invention. | 
ducted by the arm that protrudes, muſt be infinuated 
through the vagina into the uterus, as far as the 
ſhoulder of the child, which if the accoucheur can 
raiſe up, he will generally ſuccecd in reducing the 
©» 35 arm 


This, con- 


194 


* 


Preterna- arm. Should this method fail, he muſt attempt to 
turol La- puſh up the fore - arm at the elbow ; but, in bending 


bour. 


bl 


it, muſt be very cautious, to avoid overſtraining or 


diſlocating the joint. In whatever manner the reduc- 


tion is accompliſhed, if any method proves ſucceſsful, 


the arm muſt be retained, till the head, by the force of | 


natural pain, enters the pelvis, and prevents its return; 
otherwiſe the arm will deſcend as often as it is redu- 
ced. | 3 | 
But if the attempts for reduction prove impraQti- 
cable, the woman muſt be placed on her knees and 
elbows, and the accoucheur, with great deliberation 


muſt endeavour gently to flide up his hand between 


the uterus and child as far in the uterus as poſlible, to 
lift up the head and ſhoulders, and ſearch for and 
bring down one or both feet, in the beſt manner the 
various circumſtances of the caſe will admit of. As 
ſoon as they can be laid hold of, they muſt be gradu- 
ally brought down into the vagina, ſo low that the 
nooſe can be applied over them, which muſt be fixed 
and pulled with the one hand, while the head and up- 
per parts of the body are raiſed and gently puſhed up 


with the other. 


Should the arm have been long protruded without 
the os externum, much ſwelled, and cold; the waters 
drained off; the uterus ſtrongly contracted; and the 
poſition of the child ſuch as to render it impracticable, 
either to reduce the protruded limb or to ſearch for 


and bring down the feet; the head if eaſily come at, 


muſt be opened and extracted with the blunt hook or 
crotchet ; or a crochet muſt be fixed amongſt the ribs, 
and the breech or feet thus pulled down. _ 

Should the pelvis be very narrow, and unſurmount- 
able difficulties occur, the arm muſt be twiſted off at 
the elbow, though this expedient is rarely neceſſary; 
and the delivery muſt in general be accompliſhed as 
the prudence and judgment of the operator can beſt 


direct; always remembering, when one life muſt fall 


a ſacrifice, that the tree muſt be preſerved at the ex- 
pence of the fruit. | 

In this, as in other caſes, the ſwelling and coldneſs 
of the arm, and even want of pulſation m the artery, 
are not infallible ſigns of the child's death; and ſhould 


this even beſo, it makes little difference in the mode cf 


delivery, unleſs that it will lead us to pay all our atten- 
tion to the mother: For a living child gives no more 
aſſiſtance in the birth than a dead one, whatever au- 
tkors have ſaid to the contrary. 
When both arms preſent, the delivery muſt be con- 
ducted in the ſame manner as when one only preſents. 
The former caſe is leſs difficult than the latter, as the 
head ſeldom advances far when both arms fall into 
the paſſage, ſo that they can either be reduced or 


there is eaſy acceſs to come at the feet to bring them 


cown and deliver. 
Ck A359 IV; 


Wurx the membranes remain entire, till the ſoft 
parts are ſo much dilated that the hand will readily 
find admittance ; or when the hand can be paſſed with. 
in the cavity of the uterus, immediately after the rup- 
ture of the membranes, ſo that part of the water may 
be retained; the delivery may be acompliſhed, in the 
molt troubleſcme preternatural caſes, with the greateſt 
ſafety and expedition. But when the waters have 


MID WI IF E R V. 


been long evacuated, and the uterus, cloſely contrac- 
ted round the body of the child, the caſe will prove 


laborious to the operator, painful and dangerous to the 
mother and child, 3 


When there is reaſon to ſuſpect that the child lies 


acroſs, which can often be aſcertained, either by feel - 


ing the ae part through the membranes, or by 
ſome of the ſigns of preternatural labours already men- 
tioned; the woman ſhould be managed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the membranes may be preſerved entire as 
long as poſſible: for this purpoſe ſhe ſhould keep 


quiet in bed, and her poſture ſhould be ſuch as is leaſt : 


favourable for ſtraining, or exerting force during the 
pain: ſhe ſhould be touched as ſeldom as poſſible, till 
the os internum be ſufficiently dilated. The acoucheur 
ſhould then introduce his hand in a conical form, well 
lubricated, into the yagina, and through the aperture 
of the internal orifice, inſinuating it between the ute- 
rus and the membranes, till it advances almoſt as high 


as the fundus uteri, when he muſt break the mem- 
branes, by pinching ſome part of them between a fin- 


=. 


$8704 thumh, or by forcibly puſhing a finger thro” 
t 


em; he mult then ſearch for, and endeavour to lay 


hold of, one or both feet, and deliver. 


Should the membranes be ruptured in the attempt 
he muſt be ready to run up his hand as quickly as can 


be done with ſafety, when, part of the waters by his 
arm being retained, the operation of turning will be 
facilitated. Should the placenta adhere on that ſide 


of the uterus where the hand is paſſed, it muſt again 


be. withdrawn, and the other hand be introduced in the 
oppoſite fide. | 5 
Floodingt. It has been already obſerved, that a 
flooding ſeldom proves fatal to che mother before the 
ſeventh month of pregnancy; after which period, from 
its duration or exceſs, the life of both the mother and 


child may ſuffer. Should therefore a flooding attack 


a woman in the two laſt months of pregnancy, from 
whatever cauſe it may ariſe, and whether attended 
with labour pains or not, if the hæmorrhagy be ſo 
conſiderable that ſhe is ready to ſink under it, and 
that cold applications and other means of checking 
the evacuation ſhall fail, the woman muſt be placed in 


a proper poſture, her friends prudently appriſed of her 


danger, and the delivery muſt be immediately perform- 
ed, by ſtretching the vagina and os uteri, till the 
hand of the operator can eaſily gain admittance to 
break the membranes, catch hold of the feet, and ex- 
tract the child. | | 4 : 

If it can poſſibly be prevented, the membranes in 
flooding cafes ſhould neyer be broken till the aperture 
of the uterine orifice will freely admit the hand to 
paſs, that after the evacuation of the waters, the ac- 
coucheur may have it in his power either to make the 
delivery or not according as the effuſion continues or 
abates. 5 | pony 

Soon after attempting to ſtretch the parts, ſhould 
the labour-pains come on, the waters begin to be col- 
lected, and the uterine hemorrhagy diminiſh the ac- 
coucheur muſt then withdraw his hand, and manage 


the delivery according to circumſtances. And if, for 


inſtance, the child preſents naturally, the delivery mult 

be truſted to nature; otherwiſe, if the flooding conti- 

nues, or the child preſents acroſs, the accoucheur muſt 

perſiſt in his work, going on ſlowly, and with the 2 
| mo 
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Preterna- moſt delicacy, till he be able to reach the feet, to 


taral La- bring them down, and deliver; always remembering, 
2 during this proceſs, that the ſtrength of the woman, 


by proper nouriſhment, be ſupported. | 
But ſhould the placenta adhere to the cervix, or up- 
on the os uteri, the greateſt danger is to be dreaded ; 
for thus the flooding will commence from the moment 
the os uteri begins to ſtretch, and will increaſe ſo ra- 
pidly, that the woman, if not ſpeedily delivered, muſt 
inevitably ſink under it- The whole body of the pla- 
- centa, in ſuch caſes, is ſometimes ſeparated when the 
labour has made but little progreſs ; ſo that the wo- 
man will often periſh whether delivery be attempted 
or not. As this, however, is the only expedient by 
which her life, and that of the child, can be ſaved ; 
in every caſe where the placenta preſents, which the 
accoucheur will readily diſcover by the touch of the 
ſoft pappy ſubſtance of that body, he muſt immediate- 
ly place the woman in a proper poſture, inſinuate his 
band gently by the ſide of the protruding placenta, 
break the membranes, ſearch for the feet of the child, 
and bring them down, ſo that the delivery may be fi- 
niſhed with all poſſible expedition; for, in this un- 
happy caſe, a few minutes delay may prove fatal. 
"Ihe after-birth ought never to be extracted before 
the child, if it can poſſibly be avoided, | 
After delivery, time ſhould be given for the uterus 
to contract, that nature may thus throw off the pla- 
centa, which never ought to be hurried away, unleſs 
the continuance or a recurrence of the hemorrhagy 
render it neceſſary, _ | | 
Prolapſus of the funit. Difficulties ariſing from 
the funis falling down into the vagina, and preſenting 
along with ſome part of the child, may, in this claſs 
of the diviſion of preternatural labours, be included. 
A preſſure on the chord, in ſuch a degree as to in- 
terrupt the circulation, muſt infallibly deſtroy the life 
of the child : hence a coldneſs and want of pulſation 
in the chord is the trueſt criterion of the death of the 
child ; and hence, in every caſe where the chord 1s 
_ prolapſed before any bulky part of the child, if the de- 
livery be not accompliſhed with expedition, the child 
will periſh. This is only to be prevented by replacing 
the chord, and retaining it above the preſenting part, 
till this laſt, by the force of labour-pains, be ſo far 
advanced as to prevent the return of the former ; or 
the child muſt be turned and brought by the feet, pro- 
vided this can be done with ſafety to the mother. But 
it is often difficult to ſucceed in the attempt of the one 
or other; and, if the woman has ſtrong pains, ſuch 
attempts are hot to be hazarded, as the conſequences 
may prove fatal. N | | 
When the accoucheur is thus ſituated between two 
puzzling difficulties, the preference muſt always be 
given to the mother, If the child be ſmall, and the 
pelvis well formed, which may be known by the hi- 
{tory of former deliveries, and if the labour goes on 
quickly, the child will generally be born alive ; but 
if, on the contrary, the child be above the ordinary 
ſize, and the pelvis rather narrow, turning will prove 
a dangerous operation to the mother, and there is little 
proſpect of ſaving the infant by this means. 


children, monſlers, extra-uterine friuſit, and the Cæſa- Thurality 


rean operation, are parts of the ſubject that yet remain 
to be conſidered. 


Cray. IV. Plural ty of Children. 


Tux caſe of twins often occurs: of triplets ſ-ldom: 
of quadruplets rarely : nor is there perhaps a ſingle 
inſtance, where five or more diſtinct fœtuſes have been 
found contained in the human uterus, thcugh many 
ſuch fabulous hiſtories have been recorded by credu- 
lous authors. 

The ſigns of two or more children, ſuch as the ſud- 
den or extraordinary increaſe of the uterine tumor, 
motion felt in different parts of the abdomen, &c. are 
very doubtful and fallacious : this can only be aſcer- 
tained after the delivery of one child; and even then 
a recurrence or continuance of labour-pains is not a 
certain and infallible criterion ; neitker is the abſence 
of pains a ſure indication of the contrary ; as many 
caſes have occurred, where ſeveral days have intervered 
between the birth of a firſt and ſecond child. The chief 
ſymptoms to be depended on are, 1ſt, The child be- 
ing of a ſmall ſize, and the quantity of liquor amnit 
ſo inconſiderable as not to account for the bulk of the 
woman in time of pregnancy. 2dly, The bleedirg 
of the funis umbilicalis next the mother. 3dly, The 
remora of the placenta. 4thly, The uterine tumor not 
ſenſibly diminiſhed, which, very ſoon after delivery, in 
ordinary births, will be ſound gradually ſhifting lower 
and lower, and will feel at lait as if a hard circum- 
ſcribed tumor like a ball between the umbilicus and 
pubes. Hence the utility of the general practice of 
applying the hand externally on the abdomen, in every 
caſe after delivery ; by which an accurate knowledge 
will be formed of the nature and manner of the ute- 
rine contraction. When, from any of theſe circum- 
ſtances, there is reaſon to ſuſpe& another child, the 
moſt certain and infallible manner of diſcovering it is, 
the paſſing of a finger, or the introduction of the 
hand into the uterus, where another ſet of membranes 
will be perceived, and probably ſome part of the child 
preſenting through them. | 

The poſition of twins or triplets is commonly that 


which is moſt commodious, and which will occupy the 


leaſt room in utero : their ſituation is often diagonal; 
tho? they may preſent in every poſſible poſture. Thus, 
therefore, the general rules recommended for the deli- 
very of one child, are equa'ly applicable in the caſe of 
twins, triplets, &c. | | | | 
It has been the general practice with many, after 
the birth of one child, to paſs the hand immediatel 
ito the the uterus, to break the membranes, catch hol 
of the feet of the child, and thus deliver. But this is 
certainly bad practice, whatever authors have faid to 
the contrary. If the woman is healthy, and the child 
preſents favourably, that is, with the head, breech, or 


feet, natural pains ought to be waited for, when the 


child will be expelled by the force of theſe only; fail- 
ing which, manual aſſiſtance, as in other cafes, mult 


be had recourſe to. 


It very rarely happens, when the firſt birth is pre- 


| | —__  ternatural, that the ſecond membranes are ruptured in 
Beſides our former diviſion of labours, plura ity of 


Should this prove the caſe, the 


making the extraction. 
| 5H 2 limbs 
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limbs of the children may be confounded, fo that a 
leg and an arm, or three legs, or arms of different 
children, may prent; which, however will make 
little difference in the mode of delivery; the accou- 
cheur will endeavour to lay hold of the foot or feet 
moſt readily within his reach, and will be cautious, in 
bringing them down, to make ſure they belong to the 
ſame body. . : 

If the child preſents croſs ; if flcodings, convulfions, 


or other dangerous ſymptoms, ſhall take place; if the 


woman has ſuffered much in the firſt labour; and if, 


after ſeveral hours, a recurrence of labour-pains does 


not enſue; the hand mult then be introduced into the 
uterus, the membranes mult be broken, and the child 
mult be extracted by the feet; or, if the head remains 
locked in the pelvis, and, from want of ſtrength in the 
woman, cannot be expelled, the treatment is the ſame 
as in other laborious births. : | | 
Ia twin-caſes it may be recommended as a general 
rule to avoid precipitating the delivery of the ſecond 


child till the woman ſhall have reſted a proper time, 


and till, by the contraction of the fundus uteri, the 


ſecond ſet of membranes occupy the place of the firſt, 


and be protruded as far as the os externum; when, and 
not before, the delivery may ſafely be aſſiſted, ſhould 
eireumſtances occur to render ſuch aſſiſtance neceſſary: 
vrhereas, by breaking the membranes and evacuating 


the waters when the child lies high in the uterus, a 
flooding may be brought on, or a ſpaſmodic conſtric - 


tion of the uterus round the body of the child may be 
occaſioned, which may render the delivery both diffi- 
eult and dangerous. | 

The placentæ of twins, triplets, &c. generally ad - 
here, though ſometimes they are diſtin, and may be 
thrown off at different times after the birth of the dif- 
ferent children; ſo that the practitioner ſhould be on 
his guard, and never ſhould leave his patient till he 
makes ſure there be no more children. When a ſecond 
child is diſcovered, no attempts ought to be made to 
extract the placenta till after the birth of the remain- 
ing child or children; as the woman would be ſubject 


to flooding, which might prove of fatal conſequence 
before the uterus could be emptied of its contents. 


In caſe of plurality of children, a ſecond ligature 
fhould be applied on the funis, on that end next the 
mother, immediately after the birth of every child; 
and a gentle compreſſion ſhould be made on the abdo- 
men of the woman after the firſt delivery, which muſt 
be gradually tightened aſter every ſucceeding one, to 
prevent the conſequences of a ſudden removal of ute- 


rine preſſure, which is to be dreaded where the diſten- 


fion has been conſiderable, 

The placenta, in ſuch caſes, muſt be managed in 
much the ſame manner as uſual. In twins, &c. it ge- 
nerally ſeparates with great facility, provided time has 
been given ſor the uterus to contract. Both chords 
ſhould be gently pulled ; and when it advances towards 
the uterine orifice, where, being large and bulky, it 
commonly meets with conſiderable reſiſtance, it re- 
quires the introduction of a finger or two into the va- 
gina for bringing down the edge, after which the 
body readily follows. | 


Cuar. V. Monſters | 


THzsE are of various ſizes and forms, and, unleſs 
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very ſmall, the poſture favourable, and the woman Cæſarean 


well made, will prove the cauſe of a difficult and Operation, 


troubleſome delivery. Sometimes a child is monſtrous 
from a,preternatural conformation of parts, ſuch as a 


monſtrous head, thorax, abdomen, &c. At other times, 
there is a double ſer of parts, as two heads, two bodies 


with one head, four arms, legs, &c. But ſuch appear- 


| ances very ſeldom occur in practice; and, when they 


do, the delivery mult be regulated entirely according 
to the circumſtances of the caſe, A large head, tho- 
rax, or belly, muſt be opened, 
together are too bulky to paſs entire, they muſt be ſe- 
parated ; the ſame of ſupernumerary limbs. Tf the 
poſture be unfayourable, it muſt be reduced when 


practicable; otherwiſe the extraction muſt be made 


with the crotchet, in the beſt manner the circumſtances 
of the caſe will admit of; always in caſes of danger 


or difficulty, giving the preference to the ſafety of the 


mother, without regarding that of the child. 
Char, VI. Ceſarean Operation. 


Warn the delivery could not be accompliſhed by 
other means, or when a woman died ſuddenly with a 


living child in her belly, an operation to preſerve the 


life of mother and child in the former caſe, and to ſave 
the child in the latter, has been recommended, and ſuc- 


ceſsfully performed, by different authors, and in dif- 
ferent ages. | 1 5 | 


This operation is of ancient date; it is the ſechis 
Ceſar-a or partus Ceſareas of the Latins, and the by. 
flerotomia of the Greeks. Whether it was ever ſuc- 
ceſsfully performed on the living ſubject amongſt the 


ancients ſeems uncertain ; but that it has been ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed by the moderns on various occaſions, 
and in ſeveral different countries of Europe, there are 


ſo many authentic hiſtories on record, that the fact will 
ſcarce admit of doubt: but as this, like many other 


ſalutary inſtitutions, has been much abuſed, and in 
many caſes improperly and injudiciouſly employed, 
(for ſome of thoſe women who ſurvived the operation, 
were afterwards fately delivered of living children), 


the circumſtances which render this operation neceſ— 


ſary demand a very particular inquiry, viz. 


1. A narrowneſs, or bad conformation of the bones 


of the pelvis. | | 


2. Iraperforated vagina, or contractions in the va- 


gina, cicatrices, tumors, or calloſities in the os uteri, 
&c. | 


3. The eſcape of the child through the uterus when 


torn. 


4. Ventral conceptions. 

5. Hernie of the uterus. : 

6. The poſition or bulk of the child. > 
It will be neceſſary carefully to examine theſe diſfe- 
rent cauſes, in order to ſhow that they are by no 
means, in every caſe, ſufficiently powerful motives for 
having recourſe to it. 


I. Bad confirmation of the bones of the pelvis. 
When the hand of the operator cannot be introduced 
within the pelvis ; or, in other words, when its largeſt 
diameter does not exceed one inch, or one inch and a 
half, this conformation is perhaps the only one which 


renders the Czſarean operation abſolutely neceſſary : 


happily, however, ſuch a ſtructure very ſeldom occurs 


in practice; and when it does the accoucheur will 
readily 
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Ceſarean readily diſcover it, by attending to the following cir- 
Operation. cymſtances, and to the common marks of a narrow 


—— 


pelvis. Wherever the capacity of the pelvis is fo 


_ ſtrait as not to admit any part of the child's head to 
enter, nor two fingers of the acconcheur's hand to 
conduct proper inſtruments to tear, break down, and 


extract the child piece- meal; in this caſe, recourſe 
mult be had to the Cæſarean ſection; an expedient, 


though dreadful and hazardous, that will give the wo- 


man and child the only chance of life ; and which, if 


- timely and prudently conducted, notwithſtanding of 


the many inſtances wherein it has failed, may be per- 
formed with ſome probability of ſucceſs. 


It is true, the ſucceſs of the operation in the city of 
Edinburgh, where it has been done five times, has 


proved diſcouraging, as none of the women had the 
good fortune to ſurvive it many days. This, however, 
is not the fault of the operation, but is to be imputed 


to the low, weak ſtate of the patients at the time, who 
had previouſly been ſeveral days in labour, and their 


ſtrength greatly exhauſted, before the operator was 


called. Delivery by every other means was utterly im- 


practicable; the operation, though the event was 
doubtful, alone gave a chance of dite; and three of the 
children by this means were extracted alive. 


Mr Hamilton ſurgeon and profeſſor of midwiſery in 


Edinburgh, having been an eye witneſs of the opera- 
tion the lait time it was performed here, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the caſe which fell under his obſer- 
vation. „„ LOS "© Hake 

Eliſabeth Clerk, aged zo, had been married for ſe- 
veral years, became pregnant, and miſcarried in the 
third month; the expulſion of the abortion occaſioned 
ſo ſevere a ſtreſs, as actually to lacerate the perinæum. 
Some time after her recovery, {ſhe was irregular, af- 
terwards had one ſhow, of the menſes, agam conceived 


and the child as ſhe imagined, arrived at fall time. 


She was attacked on Monday the 3d of January 1774, 
about midnight, with labour-pains, which went on 


flowly, gradually increaſing till Saturday the 15th, 
when ſhe was brought from the country to the Royal 


Infirmary here. Upon examination, the pelvis ſeemed 
conſiderably diſtorted ; but the body was otherwiſe 
well ſhaped, though of ſina Il ſize; the os externum va- 
ginæ was entirely ſhut up, nor could any veſtige of va- 
gina be obſerved, nor any appearance of labia puden- 


dorum: inſtead of this, there was a ſmall aperture at 


the ſuperior part of the vulva, immediately under the 
mons veneris probably about the middle anterior part 
of the ſymphyſis pubis. This aperture (which had a 
ſmall proceſs on the ſuperior part, ſomewhat reſembling 
the clitoris) was no larger than juſt to allow the intro- 


duction of a finger; the meatus urinarius lay conceal- 


ed within it; a conſultation of ſurgeons. was called, and 
the Ceſarean ſection was determined on. Having had 
no ſtool, nor voided any urine for two days, an injec- 
tion was attempted: to be thrown up: but it did not 
paſs, nor was it poſſible to puſh the female catheter 
into the bladder. Mr William Chalmer was the ope- 
rator in this caſe. At ſix in the evening, he made an 
ineiſion on the left fide of the abdomen in the ordinary 
way, through the integumens, till the peritonæum was 
expoſed; two ſmall arteries ſprung, which were ſoon 
ſtopped by a flight compreſſion : the wound was then 


continued through the peritonzum into the cavity of 
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the abdomen, when the bladder appeared ſlightly in- Czfarcan 
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flamed, much dittended, reaching with its fundus near Opcration. 


as far as theſcrobiculus cordus; another unſucceſsful 
attempt was made to pats the ſemale catheter; at 
length a male catheter was procured, which was, after 
ſome difficulty, introduced into the bladder, and the 
urine evacuated to the quantity of above four pounds, 
high-!meled and fetid. This occaſioned a neceſſary 
interruption for a few minutes, between making the 
opening, into the abdomen and uterus ; the bladder 
collapſing, the uterus, which before lay conceal:d, now 
came in view, through which an incition was made, 
and a Rout male child was extracted alive; and imme- 
diately afterwards the ſecundines. The uterus con- 
tracted rapidly. After cleaning the wound, the lips 
were brought together by the quill-ſuture, and dreſſed 


ſuperficially. The patient ſupported the operation 


with ſurpriſing courage and reſolution; nor was there 


more than five or ſix ounces of blood loſt on the occa- 


ſion. | 

Being laid in bed, ſhe complained of ſickneſs, and 
had a ſlight fit of vomiting ; but, by means of an ano- 
dyne, theſe ſymptoms ſoon abated : ſhe was affected 
with univerſal coldneſs over her body, which alſo aba- 
ted on the application of warm irons to the feet: ſhe 


then became eaſy, and ſlept for four or five hours, 


Next morning, the 16th, about two o'clock, ſhe com- 


plained of conſiderable pain in the oppoſite fide, for 


which the was blooded; and an injection was given, 
but without effect; for the pain increaſed, ſtretching 
from the right fide to the ſcrobiculus cordis; nor did 
tomen:ations ſeem to relieve her; her pulſe became fre- 
quent, ſhe was hot, and complained of drought. At 
7 A. M. the injection was repeated, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs; and eight ounces more of blood were ta- 
ken from the arm; a third injection Kill failed to eva- 
cuate any faces : the drought increaſed; and the pulſe 
roſe to 128 ſtrokes in a minute. 
pulſe became fuller ; and the reſpiration much oppreſ- 
ted. No ſtool nor urine paſſed ſince the operation. At 
12 the was blooded again, when the ſizineſs appeared 
leis than formerly. She now took a ſolution of /a 
Glauber. manna and cr. ta t. at ſhort intervals; ſhe vo- 


mited a little after the lat doſe, had a ſoft ftool, and 
voided a ſmall quantity of urine. At 3 P. M. her 


pulſe was 136, and the had another itool, when thin 
feces were evacuated ; ſhe was then ordered two ſpoon- 
ſuls of a cordial anodyne mixture every ſecond hour: 


the vomiting now abated ; the pulſe became ſmaller 


and more frequent: ſhe paſſed urine freely; but the 
pain and oppreiſed breathing increaſed. At ſeven P. M. 
her pulſe roſe to 142, aid became weak and flutter- 
ing; ſhe called for bread, and ſwallowed a little wich 
ſome difficulty; her drought was intenſe; the dyſpnœa 


ſtill increaſed. She was now much oppreſſed, and began 


to toſs ; the pulſe ſunk and became imperceptible ; the 
complained of faintiſhneſs, but on belching wind her 
breathing was relieved, and the pulſe returned, grov« 
ing fuller and ſtronger: the pam of che fide ſtill in- 
creaſing, 12 ounces of blood, very fizy, were taken 
away; and two glyſters of warm water with cil were 
injected without effect; at 8 P. M. the palſe became 
leſs frequent and ſmaller ; ſhe complained much of the 
pain towards the ſcrobiculus cordis : her breathing was 


much oppreſſed ; her belly was tenſe, and ſwelled as 


big 


At 1 M. the 
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Cafarean big as before the operation; her pulſe was now ſmall 
Operation. and feeble; ſhe looked ghaſtly, and expired a little 


after cight, 26 hours after the operation. 
It is to be regretted that the relations would not 


Permit the body to be opened. 


Since the firſt certain accounts of the operation ſuc- 
ceſsſully practiſed by a ſow-gelder, on his own wife, in 
the beginning of the 16th century, there are on record 


above 70 well-attzſed hiſtories, wherein it has been 


ſucceſefully performed : for, of all the caſes related by 
authors it has not proved fatal to the patient above 
once in ten or nine inſtances ; which evidently ſhows 
the propriety of the practice, and probability of ſue- 
ceſs, both in regard to the-mother's own recovery, and 
for certainly preſerving the life of the child. But it 


ſhould never be attempred, excepting in thoſe caſes on- 


ly where it is abſolutely impoſſible to deliver the wo- 


man by any other means whatever; for there are pel- 
viſes to be met with, where, without having recourſe 


to this operation, both mother and child muſt inevi- 


 tably periſh: ſuch have occurred to many pactition- 
ers, who, from want of reſolution or from ill founded 
Prejudice, have allowed their patients to periſh from 


neglect, contrary to a well-known maxim in phyſic, 
That in a deſperate caſe, it is better to employ a 
doubtful and even deſperate remedy than to abandon 


the patient to certain and utter rum. Such, for in- 
ſtance, is a caſe related by Saviard, of a girl aged 27, 


whoſe ſtature was only three feet, who came to he-m 


at Paris, in the Hotel Dieu; every method but the 


operation was in vain attempted ; both mother and 


child died. Mauriceau alſo relates the hiſtory of a 
woman who was left to die, where the- aperture. of 
the pelvis was ſo ſmall as not to admit the hand of the 
accoucheur. And, not to multiply inſtances, Mr De 
la Roche gives a caſe where the woman had been ſeven 


= days in labour; the child was ſaved by the operation 


but the woman died the fifth day after, probably from 


its being too long delayed: the diſtance, in this ſub- 


ject, from the lower vertebra lumborum and os pubis, 
was no more than two fingers breadth. The opera- 


tion, when the neceſſity is evident, ought therefore to 


be early performed, that the patient, who from her 
make and conſtitution is generally delicate and puny, 
may have every chance of recovery in her favour with- 
out being exhauſted by the fruitleſs efforts of a te- 
dious and painful labour, as too often has been the caſe, 
On theſe occaſions, the prudent accoucheur ſhould call 
in the advice of his elder brethren of the profeſſion, 
and, by his cautious and prudent conduct, avoid every 
cauſe of cenſure or reproach. - 

Exoſtoſes from the bones of the pelvis is a ſpecies 
of deformity very rarely met with in practice, and 
which ſeldom or never takes place to uch a degree as 
10 render this operation neceſſaryr. 

II. Conſtriction, calloſity, tumors, &c. about the 
vagina or os tinck. The vagina and os tincæ are 
often affected with conſtrictions from cicatrices, with 
calloſities and tumors: but it is ſeldom, if ever ne- 
ceſſary to perform the Cæſarean ſection on this ac- 
count. Tumors in the vagina may generally be re- 
moved with ſafety, even fs on the commencement of 
labour, and delivery happily ſucceed ; or it may be 
ſometimes practicable for the actoncheur. to-paſs his 
hand by the fide of the tumor, to turn the child, and 


PO 


where, at the commencement of labour, it was impoſ- 
ſible to introduce a finger into the vagina; yet the 
parts have dilated as labour increaſed, and the delivery 


terminated happily. At other times, the dilatation 


has begun during pregnancy, and been'completed be- 
fore delivery. There is a hiſtory, for inſtance, in the 
Mem. de I Acad. des Scienc. 1712, of a woman whoſe 
vagina was no larger than to admit a common writing 
quill ; ſhe had been married at 16, and conceived 11 

ears after: towards the fifth month of her pregnancy, 
the vagina began to dilate, and continued to do fo till 


full time, when ſhe was ſafely delivered. Guilemean 


dilated, and La Mott extirpated, calloſities in the yas 
gina and os tincæ, when the children were ſucceſsſully 
expelled by the force of natural labour. Mn 


Harvey relates a caſe where the whole vagina was 


grown together with cicatrices ; nature, after a tedi- 
ous labour, made the dilatation, and a large child 
was born. | | | 


La Mott mentions his having delivered "Es wo- 
men, who had not the ſmalleſt veſtige of an orifice 
through the vagina to the uterus. Dr Simpſon cut 


through a calloſity of an os uteri which was half an 
inch thick, &c. 3 

Upon the whole, tumors in the vagina, or about 
the orificium uteri, may be ſafely extirpated without 


danger of hemorrhagy or other fatal ſymptoms, and 


the delivery will happily ſucceed ; and if the vagina 
be impervious, the os externum ſhut up, or the labia 
grown together, the parts ſhou!d be opened with the 
ſcalpel, rather than riſk an operation, at beſt in the 


iſſue doubtful and precarious ;. an operation never al- 


lowable in ſuch caſes, and therefore univerſally impro- 


per in diſeaſes or malconformation of the ſoft parts of | 
generation. If the os externum be entirely cloſed, if 


the cavity of the vagina be entirely filled up, or the 
paſſage conſiderably obſtructed by tumors, calloſity, 
or conſtriction from cicatrice, and there is no reaſon to 
ſuſpeA a fault in the pelvis, of which a judgment may 
be formed by the common marks of deformity, under 
ſize, or a rickety habit; it is by much the beſt prac- 
tice to open a paſſage throuob ne vagina, and deliver 
the woman in the ordinary v.ay. If there be no de- 
fect in the pelvis, the head of the child, or any other 
bulky part that preſents, will advance in this direction, 
till it meets with a reſiſtance in the ſoft parts: thus 
the teguments will at length be protruded before the 


_ child's head, in form of a tumor, when a ſimple inci-. 


ſion downwards to the perinæum, in the direction of 
the anus, will remove the cauſe of difficulty, by re- 
lieving the head; the child will afterwards ſafely 


paſs, and the wound will heal without any bad conſe- 
quence. 


The ſtate of the pelvis, and progreſs of the labour 


in theſe caſes, may often be learned by the touch of 
the finger in ano. | | 


III. Laceratad uterus is another cauſe for which 1 


this operation has been recommended. The uterus 
may be ruptured from violence in making the delivery 
or ſuch an accident may happen naturally, either from 
the croſs preſentation of the child in time of pregnan- 
cy, or in time of labour, when the pelvis is narrow 


theſe caſes are generally fatal; and it is very — 
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Czſarean if ever, that the life of the mother can be ſaved by the now is the proper time to perform it. But in general Czfar-an 
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torn uterus into the cavity of the abdomen ; becauſe it 


often happens, that inflammation and ſphace.us has 
affected the parts of the uterus that ſuſtained the preſ- 


' ſure previous to the rupture; or, if otherwiſe, cenvul- 


ſions or other fatal ſymptoms ſoon enſue, from the 
quantity of blood, waters, &c. poured into the cavity 


of the abdomen. | 


When the child cannot be extracted by the natural 


paſſages, tremors, ſingultus, cold ſweats, ſyncope, and 


the death of the mother, for the moſt part, ſo quickly 
follow, that it will at leaſt ſeem doubtful, to a prudent 
humane practitioner, how far it would be adviſeable, 
after ſo dreadful an accident, the woman apparently in 
the agonies of death, raſhly to perform another dan- 
gerous operation, even with a view to preſerve the 
child, till he had waited till the mother recruits or 
expires. 5 . 

If part of the child be contained within the uterus, 


and the feet can be reached, the practice is to deliver 


by the orifice of the womb; but when the whole fœtus 
has eſcaped entirely without the uterus, the Cæſarean 
operation is recommended as the only means of pre- 


ſerving both mother and child. 


If che operation on this occaſion be ever allowable, 


it may be aſked, 


à chance of ſaving che child? 


2. Would it not have the appearancęof inhumanity 


1. At what time muſt it be ene 


to have recourſe to this expedient immediately after 
the uterus burſts, when the woman is ſeemingly ready 
to expire, although it be the only time when there 1s 


3. In moſt caſes where this accident happens, ſhould 


; the Cæſarean ſection be made, is it not highly impro- 


bable that the mother will ſurvive ſo terrible a lacera- 
tion ? | | 
5. For if it be done with a view to ſave the mother, 
in what manner is the extravaſated blood, &c. to be 
evacuated from the cavity of the abdomen ? 

What ſeems to make caſes of this kind unfavourable, 
when the accident happens in time of labour, is, 

Imo, That here the parts before rupture in moſt ca- 
ſes are in a gangrenous ſtate. 

2do. As 5 rupture is commonly towards the cer- 


vix, there is generally a much greater hemorrhagy, i 


by reaſon of the ſlow contraction of the uterus at this 
place. „FC 

3tio, The uncertainty whether, or how long, the pa- 
tient will ſurvive it, ſeems alſo a conſiderable obſtacle 
to the operation under ſuch diſagreeable circumſtances, 
Ne accidifſe videatur, quem ſors intereme'. 5 

IV. Ventral conceptions is a fourth indication for 
this operation. Theſe are either in the ovaria, tubes, 
or cavity of the abdomen, and ſeldom arrive at great 
ſize ; or are retained, very often a long time, without 
occaſioning much complaint. The iſſue of theſe con- 
ceptions has alſo been no leſs various than extraordi- 
nary ; for after being retained for a great many years 
in an indolent ſtate, at length abſcefles or ulcerations 
have formed, and they have been diſcharged through- 
out all the different parts of the abdomen. 

Moſt women feel pain and violent motion at the 

time of ordinary delivery in theſe caſes of ventral con- 
ception ; if therefore the operation be ever neceſſary, 


| Operation. Cæſarian ſection, after the foetus eſcapes through the as the ſeparation of extra-uterine fœtuſes from their in- Operation. 
— mmm 


volucra may occation immediate death in many caſes, 
from the vaſt hemorrhagy that might enſue from the 
non. contractile power of the parts to which they ad- 
here; unleſs they point outwardly, or excite the moſt 
violent ſymptoms, they ought univerſally to be leſt to 
nature. | 7 | | 

V. Herniz of the uterus are ſeldom or never ſuffi- 
cient to induce us to perform the Cæſarian ſection, as 
the uterus is very rarely influenced in ſuch a manner 
that the orifice cannot be reached, and the delivery ſuc- 
ceſsfully made. Many inſtances are to be found among 
ſurgical authors, where deliveries, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, have been happily performed, without having 


recourſe to ſo hazardous an expedient. Thus Mauri- 
ceau mentions a caſe, where the uterus in a ventral 
hernia, was puſhed along with the inteſtines above the 
belly, and contained in a tumor of a prodigious ſize; 
the woman, however, was delivered at the end of her 
time in the ordinary way. La Mott relates the hi- 
ſtory of a woman in a preternatural labour, whoſe ute- 
rus and child hung down pendulous to the middle of 
her thigh, but whom notwithſtanding, he ſafely de- 
livered : and Ruyſch gives a caſe where the midwife 
reduced the hernia before delivery ; although it was 


prolapſed as far as the knee, the delivery was ſafely 
performed, and the woman had a good recovery. 


Laſtly, The poſition or bulk of the child. 


Since the practice of turning the child and deliver-. 


ing by the feet, and the late improvement of obſtetri- 
cal inſtruments, this operation 1s never to be performed, 
on account of poſition, monſtroſity, or any other ob- 
ſtacle on the part of the child. | 


Upon the whole, when the pelvis is faulty to ſuch 


a degree, that no inſtrument can be conducted to tear 


and exact the child, this perhaps is the only caſe 


wherein this operation ſhould be performed on the li- 
ving ſubject. Inciſions through the teguments of the 


abdomen to extract extra uterine fetuſes, or bones of 


fetuſes, do not properly fall under the name of Cæſa- 
rean ſection, as that name implies inciſion of the uterus. 
alſo. | OY | 
When a woman advanced in pregnancy dies ſudden- 
ly, either by accident or by natural diſeaſe, the Czſa- 
rean ſection is recommended as an expedient to pre- 
ſerve the life of the child. This is a very proper mea- 
ſure, provided the death of the mother be aſcertained; 
but ſometimes it is a very nice and difficult point to 


diſtinguiſh between a deliquium and death; and there- 


fore the accoucheur on ſuch an occaſion muſt act with 


the utmoſt circumſpection. If the operation be de- 


layed but a very ſhort while after the mother expires, 
it will probably be in vain to make the attempt; for, 


whatever fabulous ſtories may be related to the con- 


trary, there are few authentic caſes of the foetus of any 
animal ſurviving the mother, perhaps an hour; and 
therefore every thing thould be in readineſs to extract 
the child with all poſſible expedition, after the event 
of the mother's death. But, in ſuch. caſes, the ago- 
nies of death often perform the part of labour, and the 
child is ſometimes thrown off in articulo mortis ; or 
the os uteri is ſo much dilated, that there is eaſy ac- 
ceſs to paſs the hand, turn the child, and deliver. Thus. 
one ſhould be very cautious in having recourſe to this: 

OPerar 
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Crefarean operation, even in the above eircumſtances; which 


ſhould never be done, 

1. Till the death of the mother be aſcertained be- 
yond doubt ; > 15 
2. Till the ſtate of the os uteri be examined; 

3. Till the conſent of the relations be obtained; 
And, | | 


Laſtly, It need not be undertaken, except where | 


the mother dies ſuddenly, between the 7th and gth 
- month. | 0 85 8 1 
It̃t is unneceſſary where the diſeaſe has been linger- 
ing; in ſuch cafes the child commonly dies before the 
mother. | | 1 


When it is doubtful Weiler the child be alive or 


mot, it may be determined by applying the hand on 
the abdomen of the mother about the time of, and for 
a little while after, her death, when the life of the 
child will be diſcovered by its motions and ſtrug- 


Vat. 3 
Thus having pointed out the different cauſes that 
determine this operation, it may be obſerved, that it 
is a frightful and hazardous one; and although per- 
formed ſucceſsfully in a number of caſes, yet, m 
many others it has failed, and the woman has died 
either immediately or ſoon after. It ſhonld never, 
therefore be undertaken but on extraordinary and 
deſperate occaſions ; and then it is not only adviſeable, 
but incumbent, on every practitioner to whom ſuch 
caſes occur. +: $6 e 

To conclude, it may not be improper to give a few 


directions with regard to the method of performing 


' "the operation on the living ſubjet. 

Having emptied the bladder, and evacuated the 
contents of the inteſtines with repeated emollient gly- 
ſters; the patient being encouraged, with proper cor- 
dials, and every other requiſite in readineſs, ſhe muſt 
be placed on a table or bed, with her left fide gently 
raiſed with pillows or bolſters, and properly ſecured 
by aſſiſtants. An inciſion muſt be made with a com- 
mon convex ſcalpel, beginning rather below the navel 
at the middle ſpace between it and the ſpine of the 
os ilium, carrying it obliquely forwards towards this 
bone, ſo that the wound in length may exceed fix 
inches. This external wound is to be carried through 
the common teguments of the abdomen till the pe- 
ritonæum is expoſed, when the operator ſhould reſt a 
little, till the hemorrhagy be entirely abated. He 
muſt then, with great caution, make a ſmall opening 
through this membrane, introduce his finger, and up- 
on this a ſcalpel (which is preferable to ſeiſſars), and 
with great expedition make a complete dilatation ; he 
muſt now wipe away the blood with a ſponge, preſs 
the omentum or inteſtines gently to a ſide, if in the 
way, and endeayour to diſcover to what part of the 
uterus the placenta adheres, that it may be avoided 
in making the inciſion, This may eafily be known 
by a thickneſs and ſolidity in the part, which diſtin- 
guith it from the reſt of the uterus: it is ſtill more 
eaſily diſcovered when the membranes are entire. The 


blood-veſſels are leſs in number, and ſmalleſt in the 


middle and anterior part of the uterus, which there. 
fore, if the placenta does not interfere, is the proper 
place for making the inciſion, which muſt be perform. 
ed with the utmoſt attention, let the child ſhould be 

wounded : if the membranes are entire, more freedom 


can be looked upon as thoroughly eſtablif 


ed, and the placenta carefully ſeparated : theſe muſt 
be given to an aſſiſtant, who will divide the chord, 
and take care of the. child, as the operator's attention 
muſt be wholly beſtowed on the mother. The coagu- 
lated blood, &c. being removed by a ſponge wrung 
out of warm water (leſt the uterus or inteſtines be 
protruded, which are very troubleſome to reduce), the 
lips of the external wound muſt be quickly brought 
together, and retained by an afliſtant till ſecured by a 
few ſtitches; generally three will be. ſufficent: as 
many needles ſhould be ready threaded with pretty 
large broad ligatures ; the middle ſtitch ought to bo 
made firſt ; the needle ſhould be introduced at a pro- 
per diſtance, i. e. about an inch and one-fourth from 
the ſide of the wound, carrying it firſt from without 


inwards, and then from within outwards, ſecuring 


with a double flip a knot, to be ready to untie, leit 
violent tenſion or inflammation ſhould enſue ; under 
the knot a ſoft compreſs of lint, ſharpee or, rolled 
plaſter, ſhould be applied, and the whole dreſſings muſt 
be ſecured by a proper compreſs and bandage. The 
patient muſt be afterwards treated in the ſame man- 
ner as after lithotomy, or any other capital opera- 
tion, 5 RYE 2 

Queæritur, To what cauſe is the unſucceſsful event 
of this operation to be imputed? When the operation 
proves fatal, to what immediate cauſe are we to 
aſcribe the death of the patient? Is it nervous, or 
uterine irritation, from cutting, that kills? Is it in- 
ternal hemorrhagy, or the extravaſation of fluids into 
the cavity of the abdomen ? Or are not the fatal con- 
ſequences rather to be imputed to the acceſs of the air 
on the irritable viſcera ? This can only therefore be 
prevented by expoſing theſe parts for as ſhort a ſpace 
of time as poſſible. Dr Monro, the preſent anatomi- 


cal profeſſor at Edinburgh, in making experiments on 


young ſmall animals, ſuch as bitches, cats, frogs, &c. 
by opening the cavity of the abdomen, and tying the 
biliary ducts, remarks, that though a large openin 

into the abdomen be made by inciſion, if the Soha 
be quickly cloſed and ſtitched, the animal will recover, 
and no bad conſequences follow ; but if expoſed a 
few minutes to the air, dreadful pain ſoon comes on, 
which the creature expreſſes by the ſevereſt agonies ; 
convulſions at laſt enſue, and death within four or fix 
hours after the operation. On opening the abdomen 


after death, the whole viſcera are found to be in an 


inflamed ſtate, and univerſally adhering to one ano- 
cher. He has often repeated the experiment, and the 
ſame appearances as often take place. 55 

May not the analogy here juſtly apply to the hu- 
man ſubje& ? And, in performing the Czſarean ope- 


ra: ior, ſhould we not be very careful that the viſcera 


be expoſed as little as poſſible, and that the wound be 
covered with the utmoſt poſſible expedition? 


Cuar. VII. Of the Section of the Symipbyſee. 


M. Baude'ocque, as has already been obſerved, con- 
demns this operation; and, from what he has advan- 
ced, apparently with reaſon. As no theory, however, 
d until it 

be 


7 Part I. 
may be uſed, and vice verſa. The direction and length Cæſarean 
of the wound of the uterus muſt be the fame with the Operation. 
external one. The child muſt now be quickly extract. 


Part II. 

gectioti of 
the Sym- 
phyſis. 


* 


be confirmed by experience, this gentleman has col- 


lected t a number of the principal /a&s rela- 
ting to this ſubject. He ſuppoſes, that unleſs it has 


been ſucceſsful in ſaving both the life of the woman 
and child, the cutting of the ſymphyſis of the pubes 
cannot by any means be ſaid to have anſwered its 
purpoſe. It is not ſufficient that the child has ſhown 
ſome figns of life at its birth, and that the mother has 
ſurvived for ſome time. In this reſpe& the Cæſarean 


operation has the advantage of it, as it always faves 


the life of the child, and it is very rare for the woman 


to ſink. under it immediately. He is of opinion, that 


chere is ſcarcely one of the eaſes of this operation, the 
relation of which may not be juſtly conteſted, or ſolid 


the ſeparation: 
remarkable inſtance of ſuceeſs in this operation is of 


objections raiſed againſt it; either becauſe the opera- 
tors have been deeeived with regard to the dimenſions 
of the pelvis and of the child's head, or becauie they 
have- greatly exaggerated the advantage gained by 

of the bones. — The firſt and moſt 


2 woman named Souchot e but though it is not de- 
nied that the woman was delivered, and recovered 
after the operation, yet it has been ſaid by thoſe who 


take thecontrary fide, that there was no neceſlity for 


What advantage could poſſibly be 


performing it. It is certain that this woman had 
been delivered four times before; in all of which caſes 
the child was killed. M. Bandelocque does not en- 
ter into the merits of this queſtion : he eonſiders only 
ined by it. 5 

“% Whatever degree of ſeparation (ſays he) took 
place between the oſſa pubis after the ſection of the 
fymphyſis, it muſt. have augmented the ſize of the 
paſſage ; that is an inconteſtible fact: but how much 


did it enlarge in the direction in which it was origi- 
nally too narrow ? The ſolution of this problem would 
be eaſy, if we knew the dimenſions of Seuchot's pel- 


vis as well as we know thoſe of her child's head. 


According to the eſtimation made of it by the phy- 


ſicians who performed the operation, the diameter 
of the pelvis was only two inches and a half in the di- 
rection from the pubes to the ſacrum ſuperiorly, and 


chat of the child's head was juſt three inches and a 


half. The exceſs of the latter was conſequently one 
inch, as well as the amplitude to be procured to the 
former. A ſeparation of two inches and a half be- 
tween the oſſa pubes, the greateſt which it was 
then thought could be obtained, not being able to 
ive more than ſix lines to the diameter of the pelvis 
in the aforeſaid direction, they thought to make the 
remaining ſurplus of the head paſs into the ſeparation 
between the bones; and, moreover they had the pre- 
caution to make the partial protuberances paſs ſuc- 
ceflively through the ſtrait, in order to get another 
line by that means; ſo that by this ſyſtem, the fec- 
tion of the pubes produced a reſult of 13 lines at 
leaſt, conſidering it relatively to delivery. Notwith- 
ſanding this mgenious calculation, and this great 
product, the paſſage was ſtill found narrow enough 
to give ſome obſtruction to the child's head, and to 
endanger its life. | | 
It ſeems evident that this plan was not formed till 
aſter the execution; and that they have only ſought 


to explain what they muſt have done according to 


the opinion which they entertained that the diameter 


of the child's head was an inch larger than that of the 
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pelvis, and not according to what they did and ober- 
ved: becauſe no one had yet determined tlię product 
of a ſeparation of two inches and a half between the 
oſſa pubis, with reſpect to the different diameters of 
the pelvis, and particularly reſpecting that which goes 
from before backward ; becauſe they did not meaſure 
the ſeparation as they affirm they did, neither in the 
caſe of Souchot nor in any other; becauſe the ac- 
coucheurs of that woman were then agitated, much 
agitated, as they have publicly confeſſed; laſtly, be- 
cauſe this great product, and thoſe ſage calculations 
which we admire in their hiſtory of it, were not then 
neceſſary. Though they have allowed but two inches 
and a half to the ſmall diameter of the ſuperior ſtrait, 
other accoucheurs equally ſkilſul have afoned it fix 
lines more: and they were not deceived if they con- 
ſidered it a little diagonally, as the ſmalleſt diameter 
of the child's head always preſents : that is toſay,from 
one of the ſides of the projection formed by the baſe 
of the ſacrum to the ſymphyſis of the pubes.” | 

Our author now goes on to ſhow at great length, 
that the pelyis of the woman in queſtion was leis out 
of proportion than had been repreſented ; that only 
two lines of enlargement were neceſſary and no more 
than two were obtained. In like manner, he ſays, 
that all the other women upon whom M. Sigault 
operated were equally well formed excepting one na- 
med Veſpres. is woman died after paſſing five 


days in great agony. The oſſa pubis were ſeparated 


about an inch and an half; and in conſequence of this 
ſeparation, the facro-iliac ſy mphyſes were plainly inju- 
red, as well as the neighbouring parts. On inſpecting 
the body, theſe were found open, with the perioſteum 
ſeparated from them: there was alfo a collection of 
purulent matter of a dark grey colour, extending very 
far into the cellular tiſſue of the left iliac foſſa, &c. 

In this caſe, both the mother and her child periſh- 
ed; and M. Baudelocque looks upon it to be ſufficient 
to ſhow the inefficacy of the operation : and he tells 
us, that out of five women whom Si 
this way, one died, and four of the children ; but M. 
le Roy, a more fſuccefsful operator, out of an equal 
number ſaved all the children. In a caſe related by 
this gentleman, the oſſa pubis are ſaid to have ſepn- 
rated two inches; and by parting the thighs, an open- 
ing of near three inches was obtamed ; but in this caſe 
again, M. Baudelocque controverts the meaſurements 
of Le Roy. Another woman named Du Bclloy, on 
whom the operation was performed, began to walk 
on the tenth day after: and this ſeems to be almoſt 
the only caſe againft which M. Baudelocque has not 
ſome objection. He mentions, however, an experi- 
ment performed en the body of a woman who had 
died on the 11th day after the Cæſarean operation 
had been performed in the linea alba. The body was 
cedematous, which rendered the caſe more favourable; 
and a dead child was placed in the belly, after taking 
out the uterus. The pelvis was only 20 lines in the 
fmall diameter, and four inches and a quarter in the 
tranſverſe. The diameter of the child's head was but 
three inches five or fix lines from one parietal pro- 
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tuberance to the other; the trunk was thin, and ere- 


ry part of the body had been preſſed and kneaded, 


to reſtore as much as poſſible che ſuppleneſs which 
death had taken away. An attempt was then mad: 


51 | to 
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Section of to bring tha child through the pelvis. by pulling its 
the Sym- feet; but it was found impoſſible thus to diſenga 


phy ſis. 
W 


it farther than the breaſt. The ſymphyſis of the 


pubes was then laid bare by an inciſion of two inches 


and an half; preſerving, below, the anterior commiſſure 


in 


of the labia pudendi; and above, an extent of 18 or 20 
lines under the inferior angle of the Cæſarean opera- 
tion. The oſſa pubis ſeparated at firſt no more than 
nine lines; whieh opening was augmented as gradu- 


ally as poſſible to 21 lines by ſeparating the thighs, 


and afterwards it was farther increaſed to two inches 
and a half by pulling the hips. It was next at- 
tempted to bring away the head, which had 
ſpontaneouſly placed itſelf in the moſt advantageous 


ſituation: but, though ſeveral gentlemen of the 


profeſſion employed their ſtrength ſucceſſively at 
the trunk, and on the lower jaw with two fingers 
in the mouth, it did not advance a {ſingle line; 
nor would it paſs the ſtrait until M. Baudelocque ſe- 
conded thoſe efforts by preſſing on the head with one 
hand placed on the belly, and by compreſſing it ſtrong- 


ly in the direction of its thickneſs. At the inſtant 


when it cleared the ſtrait, the inferior angle of the in- 
ciſion in the teguments tore to the vulva; and the 
wound was ſo lengthened towards that of the Cæſa- 
rean operation, that thoſe three openings were very 
near making but one. The facro-thac ſymphyſes, 
which were already a little open, and the ligaments 
and perioſteum ruptured by the time that the oſſa pubis 
were ſeparated 21 lines, now gave way entirely, and 
with ſo much noiſe as to be diſtinctly heard by every one 
of the aſſiſtants. The oſſa pubis, after the paſſage of 
the head, remained at the diſtance of three inches 


from each other; the angle of the right os pubis was 


two inches and fix lines from the centre of the pro- 
jection of the ſacrum, and the angle of the left os 


pubis only two inches and three lines; ſo that the dia- 


meter of the pelvis was augmented ſeven lines in one 
way and ten in the other. | | 
From this experiment, M. Baudelocque concludes, 
that very little advantage can be expected from the 
operation where the pzivis preſents only 18 or 19 
lines, or even 21 ſuperiorly, ſuch as was the pelvis of 
Belloy. We muſt obſerve, however, that we cannot 


argue with propriety from a dead to a living ſub- 


ject: though if the meaſurements are wrong, as our 
author afterwards ſays, although at firſt he * had no- 


thing particular to object' to her caſe, the whole ar- 


gument in favour of the operation muſt fall to. the 
ground, 


Objections of a ſimilar kind are made to every other 


caſe which M. Baudelocque relates: And as it is im- 
poſſible for thoſe who were not acquainted with the 


parties to judge of the propriety or impropriety of 


the operation, we ſhall content ourſelves with deſcri- 


bing from M. Baudelocque the appearances met with 

4. body of a woman who had died in the opera- 
tion. The left /abium was very much ſwelled and 
Urid; the ſacro-iliac ſymphyſes were of a browniſh 
colour to the extent of an inch at leaſt, on account 
af the blood extravaſated under the perioſteum which 
was detached from them; they were overflown with a 


purulent and ichorous diſcharge, more abundant on 


the left fide than the right; and which ſprung from 


the bottom of them, through ſeveral openings, which 


wre {0 many rents, whenever the oſſa ilia were mo- 
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a gangrenous abſceſs was ſeen on the right ſide be- 
hind and above the acetabulum, which extended to 
the anterior and inferior part of the uterus; where 


there was an eſchar of the fame nature; an ulcer alſo 


gangrenous, and in form of a chink, was obſerved in 


the poſterior part of that viſcus, from the upper part 
of its neck to the inſertion of the ligament of the ova- 


rium, and it penetrated into its cavity. The diame- 


ter of the pelvis was two inches and a half from the 


pubes to the baſe of the ſacrum ; five inches from one 
ſide to the other, and four and a half from one ace- 


tabulum to the ſacro-iliac junction of the oppoſite 


ſide. The ſection had been made on the left os pubis, 
which was cut clean, and without the ſmalleſt notch.” 
From theſe, and a number of other examples 


which our limits will not allow us to inſert, our au- 
thor deduces the following concluſions. 5 


— 


of ay the ſection of the pubes has been thought 
more ſimple, more eaſy, and certain, than the Cæſa- 


rean operation, at a time when experience had not 


yet demonſtrated the difficulties it might preſent, and 


the dangers that might follow it, ought we to think 
the ſame of it at preſent? How many times already 
has it been neceſſary to have recourſe to the ſaw to 


ſeparate the oſſa pubis? and how often has it not been 


found impoſſible to procure any diſtance between them 
after the ſeparation ? How often has this operation 


produced a free paſſage for the child, whoſe preſer- 
vation ought neceſſarily to enter into the plan of the 


operator, as well as that of the mother, and conſti- 


tute a part of its ſucceſs? 55 £4 

“This new operation will appear mere ſimple and 
leſs painful than the Cæſarean, if we only conſider 
the extent of the inciſion, and the nature and impor- 
tance of the parts concerned in it: that is an indiſ- 
putable fact. It is only the teguments and the fat 
which is divided, at moſt only two inches and an 


half, and the ſymphyſis of the pubes; there are uſual- 


ly only ſmall veſſels eut, incapable of furniſhing much 
blood, and the inſtrument does not touch the uterus ; 
the child comes into the world by the way that na- 
ture intended, and which the ſection of the pubes 
renders more or leſs acceflible ; there is no conſide- 
rable hæmorrhagy to be feared, nor thoſe extravaſa- 
tions of milky and purulent matter which almoſt al- 
ways mortally injure the interior viſcera which they 


fall upon; there are no abſolute difficulties in the ex- 


ecution of this operation but what ariſe from the in- 
timate conſolidation of the bones; and it no way expo- 
ſes women to ſubſequent hernias which have been 
ſo frequently ſeen after the Czſarean operation: this. 


is the idea which its partiſans have had of it, and. 
which the greater part of them ſtill entertain. 


« But the ſection of the pubes ſeldom procures the 
child an eaſy exit; for hitherto the greater part have 
died in the paſſage, or have been victims, a few minutes 
after their exit, to the efforts neceſſary to effect it. 
When the ſeparation of the offa pubis has been made, it. 
has not always been poſſible to remove them from each 
other, on account of the conſolidation of the ilia with- 


the ſacrum ; and this caſe, which does not ſeem to be 


exceedingly rare, and which cannot be known till after 


the operation, renders it fruitleſs, and cannot diſpenſe. 


us from the Czſarean operation. 
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B$eftion of - © If we reflect ever ſo little on the danger to which 
the Sym- the child is expoſed in a preternatural labour, where 


phyts. ve arc obliged to bring it by the feet, and on the 
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ſmall number that then eſcape death, when the mo- 
ther's pelvis. has not, pretty nearly all its natural di- 
menſions, we diſcover another ſource of accidents 
which accompanies the ſection of the pubes ; and 
which we doubtleſs ſhould diminiſh, if we could com- 
mit the expulſion of the child to the contractions of 


the uterus, or take hold of the head with the forceps 


as ſome practitioners have already done: but except 
in that very ſmall: number of caſes, the child has al - 
ways been extracted by the feet whether the head pre- 


ſented or not. 


- & Though this operation very ſeldom ſecures the 
child's life, even when the pelvis is not exceſſively 
deformed, it is not then always exempt from the ſe- 
vereſt conſequences to the mother. The death of 
both is certain when that deformity is extreme. 'The 


conſequences of a ſpontaneous ſeparation of the oſſa 


pubis, and of the oſſa ilia and ſacrum, in ſome natural 
or labourious labours, long ſince announced thoſe which 
might be expected from this new operation ; the ex- 
ample of Veſpres, theſe of the fifth woman on whom 


M. le Roy performed it, the fourth by M. Cambon, 


that at Arras, at Duſſeldorp, at Spire, at Lyons, at 
Genes ; that by M. Riollay, by M. Matthiis, &c. have 


proved that it was not without cauſe that thoſe acci- 


dents were dreaded. A devaſtation in the external 
parts and the neck of the uterus; an inflammation 
and gangrene of that viſcus ; collections of purulent, 


| ſanious, and putrid matter, in the cellular tiſſue of 


the pelvis; a hernia of the bladder between the oſſa 
pubis; echimoſes along the pſoz muſcles; injury to 
the canal of the urethra; incontinence of urine, and 
gangrenes more or leſs profound, &c. form the group 
of accidents of which this new operation is ſuſcep- 
tible. Granting that thoſe of the Cæſarean operation 
are as formidable for the mother, at leaſt it preſents 
a certain reſource, exempt from every danger, for 
the child. Which of the two operations, therefore 
- ought to be preferred? 3 | 
Even if we could without inconveniences to the 
woman obtain a ſeparation of two inches and an half 
between the oſſa pubis after the ſection of their ſym- 
phyſis, the Cæſarean operation would ſtill be the ſole 
reſource in caſes of extreme deformity of the pelvis ; 
the ſection of the pubes cannot enter into compariſon 


Parr III. Os DISORDERS 


_ afler delivery 


HE woman being delivered of the child and pla- 
centa, let a ſoft linen-cloth, warmed, be applied 

to the external parts ; and if ſhe complains much of a 
ſmarting ſoreneſs, ſome pomatum may be ſpread upon 
it, The linen that was laid below her, to ſpunge up 


the diſcharges, mult be removed, and replaced with 


others that are clean, dry, and warm. Let herlie on 
her back, with her legs extended cloſe to each other ; 
or upon her fide, if ſhe thinks the can lie eaſier in that 
poſition, until ſhe recovers from the fatigue : if ſhe is 
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with it, except when the ſinall diameter of the ſupe- $2'an of 


rior {trait ſhall have, at leaſt, an extent of two inches the l 
; ny 18. 
N e 


and an half. Though I ſuſpended my judgemefit, at 
the time I publiſhed my firſt edition, concerning the 
preference to be given to one of theſe two methods, 
in the latter caſe, till I could procure more poſitive 
information of the innocence or danger of ſo conſide- 


rable a ſeparation ; though I required that men who 


had no mtereſt in vaunting this new method to the 


detriment of the former; in one word, that its ad- 
verſaries ſhould have ſeen a ſeparation of two inches 
and an half, without a rupture of the ſacro-iliac ſym- 
Phyſes, and without inconveniences to make me adopt 
this new operation ; at preſent, better informed on 
all theſe points, I am not afraid to reje& it, and to 
affirm, that no one has ever ſeparated the oſſa pubis 


two inches and a half without deſtroying the life of 
the woman. It has had no ſucceſs but when it has 


been performed on pelviſes at leaſt two inches three 
quarters in the ſmall diameter, and when the ſepara- 
tion has been limited to much leſs than the point to 
which they fancied it was carried ; in thoſe caſes, in 
fact, where it was abſolutely uſeleſs ; the pelvis being 
larger till, for I. have found it to be more than three 
inches in ſome of the women. 
pubes cannot at preſent maintain any compariſon with 
the Czſarean operation; at moſt, it might be ſubſti- 


tuted for the forceps, in ſome particular caſes only: for 


it cannot, without great inconveniences, give the pel- 
vis an increaſe of more than two lines from the pubes 


to the ſacrum ſuperiorly ; and that inftrument may, 
without danger, reduce the diameter of the child's 


head as much. But what practitioner would prefer 
2 new operation, which ſeems to be ſurrounded by 
rocks on every ide, to one that has been crowned with 
a thouſand ſucceſſes ? If we allow the former any ad- 
vantages, they would never be more evident than in 
that ſpecies of locked head mentioned by Roederer, 
where we cannot (ſays he) introduce any inftrument 
between the head and the pelvis, at whatever part 
we attempt it; in that caſe, it would merit a prefe- 
rence over opening the cranium, the uſeof the crotchets, 
and the Cæſarean ſection propoſed by the ſame author: 
it would be preferable alſo, in caſes where the inferior 
ſtrait is contracted tranſverſely, provided that a ſmall 
ſeparation were ſufficient to give that diameter the ne- 
ceſſary extent.“ 8 | 
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ſpent and exhauſted, let her take a little warm wine 
or caudle, or, according to the common cuſtom, ſome 


nutmeg and ſugar grated together in a ſpoon; the 
principal deſign of adminiſtering this powder, which 
among the good women is ſeldom neglected, is to ſup- 
ply the want of ſome cordial draught, when the pa- 
tient is too weak to be raiſed, or ſuppoſed to be in 
danger of retchings from her ſtomach's being over- 
loaded. When ſhe hath in ſome meaſure recovered her 


ſtrength and ſpirits, let the cloths be removed from 


the parts, and others applied in their room; and, if 
there is a large diſcharge from the uterus, let the wet 
linen below herbe alſo ſhifted, that ſhe may not run 
the riſk of catching cold. = 
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When the patient is either weak or ſaintiſh, ſhe 


ment alter oughüt not to be taken out of bed or even raiſed up 


to have hex head and body ſhifted, until ſhe is a little 
reeruited; otherwiſe ſhe will be in _—_— of repeated 
{aintings, attended with convulſions, which ſometimes 
end in death. To prevent theſe bad conſequences, her 
ikirt and petticoats ought to be looſened and pulled 
down over the legs, and replaced by another well 
warmed, with a broad head-band to be ſlipt in below, 
and brought up over her thighs and hips; a warm 
double cloth muſt be laid on the belly, which is to be 
ſurrounded by the head-band of the ſkirt pinned mo- 
derately tight over the cloth, in order to compreſs 
the viſcera and the relaxed parietes of the abdomen, 
more or leſs as the woman can eaſily bear it; by 
which means the uterus is kept firm in the lower part 
of the abdomen, and prevented from rolling from ſide 
to fide when the patient is. turned; but the principal 
end of this compreſſion is to hinder too great a quan- 
tity of blood. from ruſhing into the relaxed veſſels of 
the abdominal contents, eſpecially when the uterus is 
emptied all of a ſudden by a quick delivery. The 
preſſure being thus ſuddenly removed, the head is all 
at once robbed of its proportion of blood, and the 
immediate revulfion precipitates the patient into daa- 
gerous lypothymia. | | 

For this reaſon. the belly ought to be firmly com- 
preſſed by the hands of an aſſiſtant, until the bandage 
is applied ; or, in lieu of it, a long towel, ſheet, or 
roller, to make a ſuitable comin but for this 


purpoſe different methods are uſed in different coun- 


tries, or according to the different circumſtances of 
the patients. The head-cloths and ſhift ought alſo 
to be changed, becauſe with ſweating in time of la- 
bour they are rendered wet and diſagreeable. Several 


other applications are neceſſary, when the external or 


internal parts are rent or inflamed; misfortunes that 
ſometimes happen in laborious and preternatural caſes. 
We ſhall conclude this chapter with giving ſome ne- 
ceſſary directions with regard to air, diet, &c. | 

Although we cannot remove the patient immedi- 
ately after delivery into another climate, we can qua- 
lify the air ſo as to keep it in a moderate and ſalutary 
temper, by rendering it warm or cold, moiſt or dry, 
according to the circumſtances of the occaſion, With 


regard to diet, women, in time of labour, and even 


till the ninth day after delivery, ought to eat little ſo- 
lid food, and none at all during the firſt five or ſeven ; 
let them drink-plentifully of warm diluting fluids ſuch 
as barley-water, gruel, chicken- water, and teas: 
caudles are alſo commonly uſed, compoſed of water- 
gruel boiled up with mace aud cinnamon, to which, 


when ſtrained, is added a third or fourth part of white 


wine, or leſs if the patient drinks plentifully, ſweet- 
ened with ſugar to their taſte ; this compoſition is 
termed white caudle ; whereas, if ale is uſed inſtead of 
wine, it goes under the name of brown caudle. In 
ſome countries, eggs are added to both kinds; but 
in that caſe, the woman is not permitted to eat meat 
or broths till aſter the fifth or ſeventh day; in this 


country, however, as eggs are no part of the ingre- 


dients, the patient is indulged with weak broth ſooner, 


and ſcmetimes allowed to eat a little boiled chicken. 


But all theſe different preparations are to be preſcribed 
weaker or ftronger, with regard to the ſpices, wine, 


er ale, according to the, different conſtitutions and 


ley and chicken-water, and theſe 


ing about, getting out of bed, or fitting 


ſituations of different patients for example, if ſhe is M 
low and weak, in conſequence of an extraordinary 

charge of any kind, either before or after delivery, or 
if the weather is cold, the caudles and broths may be 
made the ſtronger, but if ſhe is of a full habit of body 


and has the leaſt tendency to a fever, or if the ſeaſon is 


excellively hot, theſe drinks ought to be of a very weak 
conſiſtence, or the patient reſtricted to gruel, tea, bar- 


varied according to 
the emergency of the caſe. F 
Her food muſt be light and eaſy of digeſtion, ſuch 
as panada, biſcuit, and ſago; about the or ſeventh 
day ſhe may eat a little boiled chicken, or the lighteſt 
kind of young meat; but theſe laſt may be given 
ſooner or later according to the circumſtances of the 
caſe and the appetite of the patient. In the regi» 
men as to the eating and drinking, we ſhould rather 
err on the abſtemious fide than indulge the woman 
with meat and ſtrong fermented liquors, even if theſe 
laſt ſhould be moſt agreeable to her palate; for we 
find by experience that they are apt to increaſe or 
bring on fevers, and that the moſt nouriſhing and fa · 
lutary diet is that which we have above perſcribed. 
Every thing that is difficult of digeſtion, or quickens 
the circulating fluids, muſt of neceſſity promote a fever, 
by which the neceſſary diſcharges are obſtructed, and 
the patient's life endangered. -Þ 8 

As to the article of fleeping and watching, the pa- 
tent mult be kept as free from noiſe as poflible, by 
covering the floors. and ſtairs win carpets and cloths, 
oiling the hinges of the doors, filencing the bells, ty- 
ing up the knockers, and in noiſy ſtreets ſtrowing the 
pavement with ſtraw; if, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, ſhe is diſturbed, her ears muſt be ſtuffed with 
cotton, and opiates adminiſtred to procure ſleep; be- 
cauſe watching makes her reſtlefs, prevents perſpira- 
tion, and promotes a fever. 

Motion and reſt are another part of the nonnaturals 
to which we ought to pay particular regard. By toff- 

up too long, 
the perſpiration1s diſcouraged and interrupted ; and 
in this laſt attitude the uterus, not yet fully contract - 
ed, hangs down, ſtretching the ligaments, occaſioning 
pain, cold ſhiverings, anda fever ; for the prevention 
of theſe bad ſymptoms, the patient muſt be kept quiet 
in bed till after the fourth or fifth day, and then be 
gently lifted up in the bed-cloaths, in a lying poſture, 
until the bed can be adjuſted, into which ſhe muſt be 
immediately reconveyed, there to continue, for the 
moſt part, till the ninth day; after which period wo- 
men are not ſo ſubje& to fevers as immediately after 
delivery. Some there are who, from the nature of 
their conſtitutions, or other accidents, recover more 
ſlowly, and ſuch are to be treated with the ſame 
caution after as before the ninth day, as the caſe ſeems 
to indicate; others get up, walk about, and recover, 
in a much ſhorter time; but theſe may ſome time or 
other pay dearly for their foolhardineſs, by encourag- 
ing dangerous fevers; ſo that we ought rather to err on 
the ſafe ſide than run any riſk whatſoever. 

What next comes under conſideration is the cir- 
cumſtance of retention and excretion. We have for- 
merly obſerved, that, in time of labour, before the 
head of the child is locked into the pelvis, if the wo» 
man has not had an eaſy paſſage in her belly that ſame 
day, the rectum and colon ought to be emptied by a 

glyſter 
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glyſter, which will aſſiſt the labour, prevent the diſa- 


ble excretion of the fæces before the child's head, 


and enable the patient to remam two or three days af- 
ter without the neceſſity of going to ſtool. However, 
ſhould this precaution be neglected, and the patient 
very coftive after delivery, we muſt beware of throwing 
up ſtimulating glyſters, or adminiſtering ſtrong cathar- 
tics, leſt they ſhould mm. qo too many looſe ſtools, 
which, if they cannot be ftopt, ſometimes produce fa- 
tal confequences, by obſtructing the perſpiration and 


lochia, and exhauſting the woman, fo as that ſhe will 
die all of a fudden; a cataſtrophe which hath frequent- 


ty happened from this practice. Wherefore, if it be 
neceſſary to empty the inteſtines, we ought to preſcribe 


nothing but emollient glyſters, or ſome very gentle 


opener, fuch as manna, or elect. lenitivum. But no ex- 
cretion is of more conſequence to the patient's reco- 


very than a free perſpiration; which is ſo abſolutely 


neceflary, that unleſs ſhe has a moiſture continually 


on the ſurface of her body for ſome days after the 


birth, ſhe ſeldom recovers to advantage: her health, 
therefore, in a great meaſure depends upon her enjoy- 
ing undiſturbed repoſe, and a conſtant breathing ſweat, 


which prevents a fever, by carrying off the tenſion, 
and aſſiſts the equal diſcharge 


of the lochia; and when 
theſe are obſtructed, and a fever enſues with pain and 
reſtleſſneſs, nothing relieves the patient ſo effectually 
as reſt and profuſe ſweating, procured by opiates and 


fudorities at the beginning of the complaints; yet theſe 


laſt muſt be more cautiouſly preſcribed in exceſſive hot 
than in cool weather. | | | 
The laſt of the nonnaturals to be conſidered are the 
paſſions of the mind, which alſo require particular at- 
tention. The patient's imagination muſt not be diſturb- 
ed by the news of any extraordinary accident which 
may have happened to her family or friends : for fuch 
information hath been known to carry off the labour- 
pains entirely, after they were begun, and the woman 
has funk under her dejection of ſpirits ; and, even after 


delivery, theſe unſeaſonable communications have pro- 


duced ſuch anxiety as obſtructed all the neceſſary ex- 
cretions, and brought on a violent fever and convul- 


ſions, that ended in death. 0 | 


Cnar. IT, Of victent Flodingr. 


AL. women, when the placenta ſeparates, and af- 
ter it is delivered, loſe more or leſs red blood, from the 
quantity of half a pound to that of one pound, or 


even two; but ſhould it exceed this proportion, and 


continue to flow without diminution, the patient is in 


great danger of her life: This hazardous hemorrhagy 
is known by the violence of the diſcharge, wetting freſh 


cloths as faſt as they can be applied; from the pulſe 
becoming low and weak, and the countenance turning 
pale; then the extremities grow cold, ſhe ſinks into 
taintings, and, if the diſcharge is not ſpeedily topped 
or diminiſhed, is ſeized with convulſions, which often 
terminate in death. f 
This dangerous efflux is occaſioned by every thing 
that hinders the emptied uterus from contracting, ſuch 
as great weakneſs and laſſitude, in conſequence of re- 


peated floodings before delivery; the ſudden evacua- 
tion of the uterus; ſometimes, though ſeldom, it 
proceeds from part of the placenta's being left in the 
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womb; it may happen when there is another child, or Aſter-p 


more, ſtill undelivered; when the womb is 1 


truded with a large quantity of coagulated blood; or 
when it is inverted by pulling too forcibly at the pla- 
centa. 

In this caſe, as there is no time to be loſt, and in- 
ternal medicines cannot act ſo ſuddenly as to anſwer 
the purpoſe, we muſt have immediately recourſe to ex- 
ternal application. If the diſorder be owing to weak- 
neſs, by which the uterus is diſabled from contracting 
elf, ſo that the mouths of the veſſels are left open 
or, though contracted a little, yet not enough to re- 
ſtrain the hemorrhagy of the thin blood; or if, in ſe- 
parating the placenta, the accoucheur has ſcratched of 
tore the inner ſurface or membrane of the womb ; in 
theſe caſes, ſuch things muſt be uſed as will aſſiſt the 
contractile power of the uterus, and hinder the blood 
from flowing ſo faſt into it and the neighbouring veſ- 
ſels : for this purpoſe, cloths dipped in any cold a- 


ſtringent fluid, fuch as oxycrate, or red tart wine, 


may be applied to the back and belly. Some preſcribe 
veneſection in the arm, to the amount of five or fix 
ounces, with a view of making revulſion; if the pulſe 
is ſtrong, this may be proper; otherwiſe, it will do 
more harm than good. Others order ligatures, for 
compreſſing the returning veins at the hams, arms, 
and neck, to retain as much blood as poſlible in the 
extremities and head. Beſides theſe applications, the 
vagina may be filled with tow or linen-rags, dipped 
in the abovementioned liquids, in which a little allum 
or ſachar ſaturni hath been diffolved ; nay ſome prac- 
titioners injec proof-ſpirits warmed, or, ſoaking them 
up in a rag or ſpunge, introduce and ſqueeze them 
into the uterus, in order to conſtringe the veſſels. 

If the flooding proceeds from another child, the re- 
tention of the placenta, or coagulated blood, theſe 
ought immediately to be extracted; and if there is an 
inverſion of the uterus, it muſt be ſpeedily reduced. 
Should the hemorrhagy, by theſe methods, abate a 
little, but ſtill continue to flow, though not in ſuch a 
quantity as to bring on ſudden death, ſome red wine 
and jelly ought to be preſcribed for the patient, who 
ſhould take it frequently, and a little at a time; but 
above all things chicken or mutton broths, admini- 
ſtered in the ſame manner, for fear of overloading the 


weakened ſtomach, and occafioning retching ; theſe 


repeated in ſmall quantities, will gradually fill the ex- 
hanſted veſſels, and keep bp the circulation. 

pulſe continues ſtrong, 1t will be proper to order re- 
peated draughts of barley-water,accidulated with elixir 


vitriol : but if the circulation be weak and langnid, 


extract of the bark, diffolved in ag. cinnamoni tenuis, 
and given in {mall draughts, or exhibited in any other 

form, will be ſerviceable ; at the ſame time, lulling 

the patient to reſt with opiates. Theſe indeed, when 
the firſt violence of the blood is abated, if properly and 

cautiouſly uſed, are generally more effectual than any 

other medicine. | 


Cr. III. Of the Aftr-Pains. 


AxTzr-pAins commonly happen when the fibrous 
part of the blood is retained in the uterus or vagina, 
and formed into large clots, which are detamed by 
the ſud len contraction of te os internum and exter- 


vum. 


If the 
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though not ſo large as the firſt, becauſe the cavity of 
the womb is continually diminiſhing after the birth. 
The uterus, in contracting, preſſes down theſe coagu : 
la to the os internum; which being again gradually 
ſtretched, produces a. degree of labour-pains, owing 


to the irritation of its nerves: in conſequence of this 


uneaſineſs, the woman ſqueezes the womb as in real 
labour ; the force being increaſed, the clots are puſhed 
along, and when they are delivered ſhe grows eaſy.— 


The larger the quantity is of the coagulated blood, 


the ſeverer are the pains, and the longer they conti- 


nue. | ; 6 


Women in the firſt child Aidan have after pains . 


| becauſe, after delivery, the womb is ſuppoſed to con- 


tract and puſh off the clots with greater force in the 
firſt than in the following labours : after-pains may 
alſo proceed from obſtructions in the veſſels, and irri- 
tations at the os internum. In order to prevent or re- 
move theſe pains, as ſoon as the placenta is ſeparated 


and delivered, the hand being introduced into the ute - 


Tus, may clear it of all the coagula. When the womb 


is felt through the parietes of the abdomen larger 


than uſual, it may be taken for granted that there is 
either another child, or a large quantity of this clot- 
ted blood; and, which ſoever it may be, there is a 
neceſſity for its being extracted. If the placenta. comes 
away of itſelf, and the after-pains are violent, they 


may be alleviated and carried off by an opiate : for, 


by ſleeping and ſweating plentifully, the irritation is 
removed, the evacuations are increaſed, the os uteri is 


inſenſibly relaxed, and the coagula ſlide eaſily along. 


When the diſcharge of the lochia is imall, the after- 
pains, if moderate, onght not be reſtrained ; be- 
cauſe the ſqueezing which they occaſion promotes 
the other evacuation, which is neceſſary for the re- 
covery of the patient. After-pains may alſo proceed 
from an obſtruct on in ſome of the veſſels, occaſioning 
a ſmall inflammation of the os internum and liga- 
ments; and the ſqueezing thereby occaſioned may 
not only help to propel the obſtructing fluid, but al- 
ſo (if not too violent) contribute to the natural diſ- 
res. 1 


Cuar. IV. 07 the Lochia. | 
Wi have already obſerved, that the delivery of the 


child and placenta is followed by an eflux of more or 


leſs blood, diſcharged from the. uterus, which, by the 
immediate evacuation of the large veſſels, is allowed 
to contract itſelf the more freely, without the danger of 
an inflammation, which would probably happen in the 
contraction, if the great veſſels were not emptied at the 
ſame time: but as the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels can- 
not be ſo ſoon evacuated, or returned into the vena ca- 
va, it is necellary that, after the great diſcharge is 
abated, a flow and gradual evacuation ſhould conti- 
nue, until the womb ſhall be contracted to near the 
ſame ſize to which it had before pregnancy; and to 
this it attains about the 18th or 20th day after deli- 
very, though the period is different in different wo- 
men. a | 
When the large veſſels are emptied immed'ately af- 
ter delivery, the diſcharge frequently ceaſes for ſeveral 
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Lochiz. num, after the. placenta is delivered: or, if theſe hours, until the fluids in the ſmaller veſſels are propel- M 
—= ſhould be extracted, others will ſometimes be formed, . ded into the larger, and then begins to flow. again, of 


a paler colour. 7 


* 


The red colour of the lochia commonly continues | 


till the fifth day, thou gh it is always turning more 
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and more ſerous from the beginning: but, about the 


fifth day, it flows of a clear, or ſometimes (though 
ſeldom) of a greeniſh tint; for, the mouths of the 


veſſels growing gradually narrower by the contrac- 


tion of the. uterus, at laſt allow the ſerous. part only 
to paſs: as for the greeniſh hue, it is ſuppoſed to pro- 


ceed from. a diſſolution of the cellular or cribriform - 


membrane or mucus, that ſurrounded the ſurface of 
the placenta and chorion ; part of which, bein left in 


the uterus, becomes livid, decays, and, diſſolving, 
mixes with and tinctures the diſcharge as it paſſes 


Though the lochia, as we have already obſerved, 
commonly continue till the 18th or 2oth. day, they 
are every day diminiſhing in quantity, and ſooneſt 


ceaſe in thoſe women who ſuckle their children, or 


have had an extraordinary diſcharge at firſt; but the 
colour, quantity, and duration, differ in different wo- 


mea : in ſome patients, the red colour diſappears on 


the firſt or ſecond day ; and in others, though rarely, 
it continues more or leſs to the end of the month: the 


evacuation in ſome is very {mall, in others exceſſive ; 


in one woman it ceaſes very ſoon, in another flows 


during the whole month; yet all of theſe patients 


alle y ß oi ads oF br Cs 

Some allege, that this diſcharge from the uterus is 
the ſame with that from a wound of a large ſurface ; 
but it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the change 
of colour and diminution of quantity. -proceed from 
the ſlow contraction of the veſſels; becauſe, previous 
to pus, there muſt have been. lacerations and im- 
poſthumes, and, in women who have ſuddenly died 


after delivery, no wound or excoriation hath appeared 


upon the inner ſurface of the womb, which is ſome- 
times found altogether ſmooth, and at other times 


rough and unequal, on that part to which the pla- 
centa adhered. The ſpace. that is occupied before 


the delivery, from being fix inches in diameter, or 


18 inches in circumference, will, ſoon after the birth, 
be contracted to one third or fourth of theſe dimen- 


ſions. | | — 
Car. V. Of the Milt ſever. 


Azovr the fourth day, the breaſts generally begin 
to grow turgid and painful. We have formerly ob- 
ſerved, that, during the time of uterine geſtation, the 


breaſts in moſt women gradually increaſe till the de- 


livery, growing ſofter as they are enlarged by the 


veſſels being more and more filled with fluids ; and by 
this gradual diſtenſion they are prepared for ſecreting 


the milk from the blood after delivery. During 


the two or three firſt days after parturition, eſpe- 


cially when the woman has undergone a large diſ- 


charge, the breaſts have been ſometimes obſerved to 
ſublide and grow flaccid ; and about the 3d or 4th 
day, when the lochia begin to decreaſe, the breaſts 
ſwell again to their former ſize, and ſtretch more and 


more, until the milk, being ſecreted, is either ſucked . 


by the child, or frequently of itſelf runs out at the 
nipples.  : e b 1 


Moſt 


* 
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Milk-fever Moſt of the complaints incident to women after 
S—I— delivery, proceed either from the obſtruction of the 
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muſt be fomented and ſucked, either by the mouth or Milk-fever 
pipe-glaſſes. If by theſe means the fever is abated, "Ya 


lochia in the uterus, or of the milk in the breaſts, occa- 


ſioned by any thing that will produce a fever; ſuch 
as catching cold, long and ſevere labour, eating food 
that is hard of digeſtion, and drinking fluids that 
quicken the circulation of the blood in the large 


and the neceſſary diſ es return, the patient com- 
monly recovers; but if the complaints continue, the 
antiphlogiſtic method muſt ſtill be purſued. If, not- 
withſtanding theſe efforts, the fever is not diminiſhed 
or removed by a plentiful diſcharge of the lochia from 
the uterus, the milk from the breaſts, or by a critical 


cretory and rien ducts, are obſtructed. _ evacuation by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, and the woman 
The diſcharge of the lochia being ſo different in is every now and then attacked with cold ſhiverings 3 


women of different conſtitutions, and beſides in ſome 


dear, it will be attended with 
| manition 3 but as the lochia ſeldom flow ſo violently 


broth. 


3 or a ſufficient 


nitre. 


* 


to judge of her ſituation from the colour, quantity, 


and duration of chem, but from the other ſymptoms 
that attend the diſcharge; and if the woman ſeems 


hearty, and in a fair way of recovery, nothing ought 
to be done with a view to augment or diminiſh the 


evacuation. If the diſcharge be greater than ſhe can 


the ſymptoms of 
as to deſtroy the patient of a ſudden, ſhe may be ſup- 


ported by a proper nouriſhing diet, aſſiſted with cor- 


dial and reſtorative medicines. Let her, for example, 
uſe broths, jellies, and aſſes milk; if the pulſe is lan- 
guid and ſunk, ine may take repeated doſes of the 
conſe. cardiac. with mixtures compoſed of the cordial 


Waters and volatile ſpirits : ſubaſtringents and opiates 


frequently admi: iſtered, with the cort. Peruvian. in 
different forms, and auſtere wines, are of great ſervice. 
On the other hand, when the diſcharge is too ſmall, 
or hath ceaſed altogether, the ſymptoms are more 


dangerous, and require the contrary method of cure: 
for now the buſineſs is to remove a too great pleni- 
tude of the veſſels in and about the uterus, occaſioning 


tenſion, pain, and labour, in the circulating fluids ; 
from whence proceed great heat in the part, reſtleſs- 
neſs, fever, a Null, hard, quick pulſe, pains in the head 
and back, nauſea, and difficulty in breathing. Theſe 
complaints, if not at firſt prevented, or removed by reſt 
and plentiful ſweating, muſt be treated with veneſec- 
tion and the antiphlogiſtic method. 


When the obſtruction is recent, let the patient lie 


quiet, and encourage a plentiful diaphoreſis, by drink- 
ing frequently of warm, weak, diluting fluids, ſuch 
as water-gruel, barley-water, tea, or weak chicken- 


Should theſe methods be uſed without ſucceſs, and 
the patient, far from being relieved by reſt, plentiful 
iſcharge of the obſtructed 

lochia, labour under an hot dry ſkin, anxiety, and a 
quick, hard, and full pulſe, the warm diaphoretics 


muſt be laid afide ; becauſe, if they fail of having the 


deſired effect, they muſt neceffarily increaſe the fever 
and obſtruction, and recourſe be had to bleeding at 
the arm or ankle to more or leſs quantity, according 


to the degree of fever and obſtruction; and this eva- 


cuation muſt be repeated as there is occaſion. When 
the obſtruction is not total, it is ſuppoſed more pro- 
per to bleed at the ankle than at the arm ; and at 
this laſt, when the diſcharge is altogether ſtopped, 
her ordinary drink ought to be impregnated with 


If ſhe is coſtive, emollient and gently opening 


Ayſters may be occaſionally injected; and her breaſts 


an abſceſs or abſceſſes will probably be formed in the 


_ meaſure r upon the method of management, uterus or neighbouring parts, or in the breaſts; and 
and the way of life peculiar to the patient, we are not ſometimes the matter will be tranſlated to other ſitua- 


tions, and the ſeat of it foretold from the part's being 
affected with violent pains : theſe abſceſſes are more or 
leſs dangerous, according to the place in which they 
happen, the largeneſs of the ſuppuration, and the good 
or bad conſtitution of the patient. | 
If, when the pain in the epigaſtric region is violent, 

and the fever increaſed to a very high degree, the pa- 
tient ſhould all of a ſudden enjoy a ceſſation from pain, 
without any previous diſcharge or critical eruption, the 


phyſician may pronounce that a mortification is be- 


gun; eſpecially if, at the ſame time, the pulſe becomes 
low, quick, wavering, and intermitting: if the wo- 
man's countenance; trom being florid, turns duſky and. 
pale, while ſhe herſelf, and all the attendants, conceive 
her much mended ; in that caſe, ſhe will grow deli- 


rious, and die in a very ſhort- time. 


What we have faid on this ſubject regards that fe- 
ver which proceeds from the obſtructed lochia, and in 
which the breaſts may likewiſe be affected: but the 
milk-fever is that in which the breaſts are originally 
concerned, and which may happen tho? the lochia con- 
tinue to flow in ſufficient quantity ; nevertheleſs, they 
mutually promote each other, and both are to be treat- 
ed in the manner already explained: namely, by o- 
piates, diluents, and diaphoretics, in the beginning; 
and, the preſcriptions failing, the obſtructions muſt 
be reſolved by the antiphlogiſtic method deſcribed a- 
bove. The milk-fever alone, when the uterus is not 
concerned, is not ſo dangerous, and is much more eafily 
relieved. Women of an healthy conftitution, who 
ſuckle their own children, have good nipples, and 
whoſe milk comes freely, are ſeldom or never ſubject 
to this diſorder, which is more incident to thoſe who 


do not give ſuck, and neglect to prevent the ſecretion | 


in time; or, when the milk is ſecreted, take no mea- 
ſures for emptying their breaſts. This fever likewiſe - 
happens to women who try too ſoon to ſuckle, and con- 
tinue their efforts too long at one time ; by which 
means the nipples, and conſequently the breaſts, are 
often inflamed, ſwelled, and obſtructed. 
In order to prevent a too greut turgency in the veſ- 
fels of the breaſts, and the ſecretion of milk, in thoſe 
women who do not chooſe to ſuckle, it will be proper 
to make external application of thoſe things which, by 
their preſſure and repereuſſive force, wilt hinder the 
blood from flowing in too great a quantity to this part, 
which is now more yielding than at any other time: 
for this purpoſe, let the breaſts be covered with emp. 
de minia, diapalma, or emp. imp. ſpread upon linen, 
or cloths dipped in camphorated ſpirits, be frequent- 
ly ap; lied to theſe parts and the arm- pits; while the 
patient's, diet and dyink is of the lighteſt kind, and 
| given. 
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"tions. 
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| 
| 
| 


| breaſt. 
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Evacua- given in ſmall quantities. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 


cautions, a turgeney commonly begins about the third 
day; but by reſt, moderate ſweating, and the uſe of 


theſe applications, the tenſion and pain will ſubſide 


about the fifth or ſixth day, eſpecially if the milk runs 
out at the nipples: but if the woman catches cold, 
or is of a full habit of body, and not very abſtemi- 


ous, the tenhon and pain increaſing, will bring on a 


cold ſhivering ſacceeded by a feyer ; which may ob- 
ſtruct the 6 excretions, as well as thoſe of the 
In this caſe, the ſadorifics above recommended muſt 
be preſcribed; and if a plentiſul ſweat enſue, the pa- 
tient will be relieved ; at the ſame time the milk. muſt 
be extracted from her breaſts, by ſucking with the 
mouth or glaſſes : ſhould theſe methods tail, and the 
fever increaſe, ſhe ought to be blooded in the arm; 
and inſtead of the external applications hitherto uſed, 


emollient liniments and cataplaſms muſt be ſubſtituted, 
in order to ſoften and relax, 


If, in ſpite of theſe en- 
deavours, the fever proceeds for ſome days, the pa- 
tient is frequently relieved by critical ſweats, a large 
diſcharge from the uterus, miliary eruptions, or looſe 
ſtools mixed with milk, which is curdled in the inte- 
{tines ; but ſhould none of theſe evacuations happen, 


and the inflammation continue with increaſing violence, 
there is danger of an impoſthume, which is to be 


brought to maturity, and managed like other inflam- 
matory tumors; and no aſtringents ought to be ap- 
plied, leſt they ſhould produce ſcirrhous ſwellings in 
the glands. | a | bee 

As the criſis of this fever, as well as of that laſt de- 
ſcribed, often conſiſts in miliary eruptions over the 
whole ſurface of the body, but particularly on the neck 
and breaſt, by which the fever is carried off, nothing 


". ought to be given which will either greatly increaſe 
or diminiſh the circulating force, but ſuch only as will 


keep out the eruptions. But if, notwithſtanding theſe 
eruptions, the fever, inſtead of abating, is augment- 


ed, it will be neceſſary to diminiſh its force, and pre- 


vent its increaſe, by thoſe evacuations we have men- 
tioned above. On the contrary, ſhould the pulſe ſink, 
the eruptions begin to retreat inwardly, and the mor- 
bific matter be in danger of falling upon the viſcera, 
we mutt endeavour to keep them out by opiates and 


| ſudorific medicines; and here bliſters may be applied 
with ſucceſs. | 


Cuar. VI. Of the Evacuations neceſſary at the end 
of the Month af.er Deliv.ry. : 


Trost who have had a ſufficient diſcharge of the 
lochia, plenty of milk, and ſuckle their own children, 
commonly recover with eaſe, and, as the ſuperfluous 
fluids of the body are drained off at the nipples, ſel- 
dom require evacuations at the end of the month; but 
if thzre are any complaints from fulneſs, ſuch as pains 
and ſtitches, after the 2cth day, ſome blood ought to 
be taken from the arm, and the belly gently opened 


by frequent glyſters, or repeated doſes of laxative me- 


dicines, 7 4 

If the patient has tolerably recovered, the milk ha- 
ving been at firit ſucked or diſcharged from the nipples, 
and afterwards diſcuſſed, no evacuations are neceſſary 
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crum.- ec, The ſacro-thac ſymphyſes. 
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before the third or fourth week ; and ſometimes not Explena- 


monly happens about the fifth week; if they do not 
appear within that time, gentle eyacuations muſt be 
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Plate CCCXVI. fig. 1. repreſents a well for 


pelvis. 
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AAA A, Theoſz il properly ſo called. a «, The . 


ibac foſſæ. 55 0 b, The angle which divides tranſ- 


ternal face of the os ilium into two 


| r making 
part of the brim of the pelyis. © ec c, The crifts of ©. 


the oſſa ilia. e, Their anterior ſuperior ſpines; . 
The angle formed by the internal lip of the criſta of 
the os ilium, to which is attached a ligament inferted 
at the other end in the tranſverſe apophyſis of the laſt 
lumbar vertebra. . gg, The inferior angle of the os 
ilium, which makes part of the acetabulum. 

BB, The os iſchium. 5 , Its tuberoſities. ; i, Its. 
branches. 
acetabulum. _ „ „ 

CC, The body of the os pubis. J% Its angle. m n, 
hs poſterior extremity, making part of the acetabu- 
um. 
of the iſchium. 


DDD, The os ſacrum. 1, 2, 3, 4, The anterior holes. - 


000, Its baſe, pp, The ſides. g, The point. E, The 
coccyx. F, The laſt lumbar yertebra. r r, The tranſverſe 
apophyſis of that vertebra. 55, The ligament proceed- 
ing from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the laſt vertebra 


to the angle of the internal lip of the criſta of the os 


ilium, marked ff, tt, Another ligament which de- 
ſcends from the fame apophyſis to the ſuperior edge 
of the ſacro-iliac ſymphyſis. K.. 


63, The femur or thigh bone. VV, Its head re- 
ceived in the acetabulum. u, u, The foramina ovalia. 
pubis. II, The facro- 


H, The ſymphyſis of the oſſa 
iliac ſymphyſes. K, the ſacro-vertebral ſymphyſis. 


pelvis. | DE | . 
aa, The iliac foſſe, 3, The ſacro-vertebral angle, 
or projection of the ſacrum. c, The laſt mbar ver- 
tebra. 4 d, The lateral parts of the baſe of the ſa- 
. The parts 

over the acetabula. g, The ſymphyſis of the pubes. 
The lines denote the different diameters of the ſu- 
perior ſtrait. AB, The little diameter. CD, The 
tranſverſe or great diameter. EF, GH, The oblique 


diameter, extending from the left acetabulum to the 


right ſacro-iliac junction. | 
pelvis. _ . 
a a, The external faces of the oſſa ilia. bb, Their 
anterior ſuperior ſpines. cc, Their anterior inferior 
ſpines. dd, The acetabula, ee, The foramina ovalia, 
with the obturator ligaments. ///, The iſchiatic tube- 
roſities. gg, The oſſa pubis. , The branches of 
the os pubis and iſchium united. Z i, The ſacrum. 4, 
The coccyx. 1% The facro-iſchiatic ligaments. my 
The ſymphyſis of the pubes. , Its arch. ad 
The 


4, Its poſterior part, making part of che 


1: Its deſcending branch, uniting with that 


Fig. 2. repreſents the ſuperior ſtrait of a well formed | 


Fig. 3. ſhows the inferior ſtrait of a well formed 


till after the firſt flowing of the menſes, which com- tion of the 
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Part III. 
_Expana - | 
+ tion of the the lines. AA, The antero-pefterior, or great diame- 


Plates. 


v 
oy 


Plate 
CCCVII. 


_ offaiſchia. 


mina ovalia. 


pudendi. 


10 


The diameters of the inferior ſtrait are marked by 


ter. BB, The tranſverſe or little diameter. CC, 
DD, The oblique diameters. 3 

Fig. 4. ſhows a deformed pelvis, 

4 a, The offa ilia. b ö, The oſſa pubis. oc, The 
ddd, The laſt lumbar vertebræ. e, The 
projection of the ſacrum. ff; The ſacro iliac ſymphy- 
ſes. g, The ſymphyſis of the pubes. 5%, The fora- 
| 7 i, The branches of the oſſa pubis and 
iſchia which form the anterior arch of the pelvis. & K, 
The acetabula. \\ | | 

AA, The antere-fefterior diameter; the natural length 
being 14 or 15 lines. BB, The tranſverſe diameter; 
the natural length four inches and ten lines. CC, The 


- © diſtance from the projection of the ſacrum to that 


point of the margin which anſwers to the left aceta- 
bulum, being 13 lines. DD, The diſtance from the 


_ ſame point of the ſacrum to that of the margin which 


anſwers to the right acetabulum, 20 lines. 
Fig. 5. ſhowsa vertical ſection of the pelvis. 
A, A, A, A, The four laſt lumbar vertebræ. B, B, B, 


The os ſacrum. CC, The coccyx. dd, The ſurface 


reſulting from the ſection of the ſymphyſis of the pu- 
bes. E, The left iliac foſſa. F, The left ſide of the 


ſuperior ſtrait. G, The ſacro-iſchiatic ligament. H, 
4 The tuberofity of the iſchium. | 


I i, The entrance of the vagina. K, one of the labia 
L, The anus. M, The Mons veneris. N, 
The left natis. | | 

Fig. 10. gives a front-view of the uterus in /itu, ſuſ- 


pended in the vagina; the anterior parts of the ofla 


iſchium, with the oſſa pubis, pudenda, perinzum, and 
anus, being removed, in order to ſhow the internal 


parts. | | 
A, the laſt vertebra of the loins. BB, the oſſa ili- 


um. CC, the acetabula. DD, the inferior and po- 


ſerior part of the offa iſchium. E, the part cover- 
ing the extremity of the coccyx. F, the inferior part 
of the rectum. GG, the vagina cut open longitudi- 
nally, and ſtretched on each ſide of the collum uteri, 


to ſhow in what manner the uterus is ſuſpended in the 


ſame. | ety | 
_ HH, part of the veſica uriraria ſtretched on each 
ſide of the vagina, and inferior part of the fundus u- 
teri. 8 
I, the collum uteri. K, the fundus uteri. LL, 
the tubi Fallopiani and fimbriz. MM, the ovaria. 
NN, the ligamenta lata and rotunda. OO, the ſupe- 
rior part of the rectum. 2 

Fig. 11. gives a front view of the uterus in the be- 
ginning of the firſt month of pregnancy; the anterior 
part being removed that the embryo might appear 
though the amnios, the chorion being diſſected off. 

A, the fundus uteri. B, the collum uteri, with as 


view of the rugous canal that leads to the cavity of 


the fundus. C, the os uteri. 

Fig. 12. In the ſame view and ſection of the parts as 
in fig 10. ſhows the uterus as it appears in the ſecond 
or third month of pregnancy. ' 

PF, the anus. G, x vagina, with its plicæ. 

HH, the poſterior and inferior part of the urinary 
bladder extended on each ſide ; the anterior and ſupe- 
rior part being removet. 7 

II, the mouth and neck of the womb, as raiſed up 
Vor. XL Rt TENG | ; 51 


MIDWIFE R V. 


when examining the fame by the touch, with one of 
the fingers in the vagina. 
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Explana- 


tion of the 


KK, the uterus as ſtretched in the ſecond or third Elles. 


month, containing the embryo, with the placenta ad- 
hering to the fundus. | 

Fig. 13. In the ſame view and ſection of the parts 
with the former figures, repreſents the uterus in the 
eighth or ninth month of pregnancy. 

A, the uterus as ſtretched to near its full extent, with 
the waters, and containing the fœtus entangled in the 
funis, the head preſenting at the upper part of the pel- 


vis. 


— — 


B, the ſuperior part of the oſſa ilium. CC, the 


acetabula. DD, the remaining poſterior parts of 
the oſſa iſchium. E, the coccyx. F, the inferior 
part of the rectum. GGG, the vagina ſtretched on 
each ſide. 
to its full extent or entirely obliterated. II. part of the 
veſica urinaria. KK, the placenta, at the ſupe- 


rior and poſterior part of the uterus. LL, the mem- 


branes. M, the funis umbilicalis. | 
Fig. 14. pos a front view of twins in utero in the 
beginning of labour. f 
A, the uterus as ſtretched, with the membranes and 
Waters. 


CC, the acetabula. DD, the oſſa iſchium. E, the 


coccyx, F, the lower part of the rectum. GG, the 


vagina. 

„the os internum ſtretched open about a finger- 
breadth, with the membranes and waters, in time of 
labour pains. | | | 

II, the inferior part of the uterus, ſtretched with the 
waters which are below the head of the child that pre- 
ſents. | | | 

KK, the two placentas adhering to the poſterior part 
of the uterus, the two fetuſes lying before them, one 
with its head in a proper poſition at the inferior part 
of the uterus, and the other ſituated preternaturally 


H, the os uteri the neck being ſtretched 


BB, the ſuperior parts of the oſſa ilium. 


with the head to the fundus; the bodies of each are 


here entangled in their proper funis, which frequently 
happens in the natural as well as preternatural poſi- 
tions. | 

LLL, the membranes belonging to each placenta. 

Fig. 15. ſhows, in a lateral view and longitudinal di- 
viſion of the parts, the gravid uterus when labour is 
{omewhat advanced. 9 . 
A, the loweſt vertebra of the back, the diſtance 
from which to the laſt mentioned vertebra is here ſhown 
by dotted lines. CC, the uſual thickneſs and figure 
of the uterus when extended by the waters, at the lat- 
ter end of pregnancy. D, the ſame contracted and 
grown thicker after the waters are. evacuated. EE, 
the figure of the uterus when pendulous. EF, the 
figure of the uterus when ſtretched higher than uſual! 
which generally occaſions vomitings and difficulty of 
breathing. G, the os pubis of the left fide. HH, 
the os internum. I, the Ns 77 K, the left nym- 
pha. - L, the labium pudendi of the ſame ſide. M, 


the remaining portion of the bladder. N, the anus. 


OP, the left hip and thigh. * | 

Fig. 16. ſhows the forehead of the foetus turned 
backwards to the os ſacrum, and the occiput below 
the pubes, by which means the narrow part of the head 


is to the narrow part of the pelvis, that is, between the 


inferior parts of the oſſa iſchium., 


* | A, 


e ,,,, ES ere . i. fv 
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A, the uterus contracted cloſely to the fœtus after 


of the left fide. E, the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. 


tion of the the waters are evacuated. BCD, the vertrebræ of F, the proceſſus acutus. G, the foramen magnum. 


Plat 03, 


Plate 
COCVILL, 


the leins, os ſacrum and coccyx, E, the anus. F, 
the left hip. G, the perinæum. H, the os externum 
beginning to dilate. I, the os pubis of the left fide. 
K, the remaining portion of the bladder. L, the poſ- 


terior part of the os uteri. 


Fig. 17. is principally intended to ſhow in what man- 
ner the perinæum and external parts are ſtretched by - 


the head of the fœtus, in a firſt pregnancy, towards 
the end of the labour. 5 
A, the abdomen. B, the labia pudendi. C, the 


clitoris and its preputium. D, the hairy ſcalp of the 


fetus, fwelled at the vertex, m 'a laborious caſe, and 
protruded to the os externum. E, F, the perinæum 
and anus puſhed out by the head of the foetus in 


form ofa large tumor. GG, the parts that cover the 


tuberoſities of the oſſa iſchium. H, the part that co- 


vers the os coccygis. 


Fig. 18. ſhows in what manner the head of the foetus 
is helped along with the forceps, as artificial hands, 
when it is neceſſary for the ſafety of either mother or 
child. | | 


AABC, the vertebræ of the loins, os ſacrum, and 


coccyx. D, the os pubis of the left ſide. E, the re- 
maining part of the bladder. FF, the inteſtinum rec- 


tum. GGG, the uterus. H, the mons veneris. I, 


the clitoris, with the left nymph. X, the corpus ca- 
vernoſum clitoridis. V, the meatus urinarius. K, 
the left labium pudendi. L, the anus. N, the peri- 
næum. QP, the left hip and thigh. R, the ſkin and 


muſcular parts of the loins. 


Fig. 19. ſhows the head of the foetus, by ſtrong la- 
bour-pains ſqueezed into a longiſh form, with a tu- 
mor on the vertex, from a long compreſſion of the 
head in the pelvis. . 

EK, the tumor on the vertex. L, the forceps. M, 


the veſica urinaria much diſtended with a large quan- 


tity of urine from the long preſſure of the head a- 
uinſt the urethra. N, the under part of the uterus, 
O, the os uteri. RES 
Fig. 20. ſhows in the lateral view, the face of the 
child preſenting and forced down into the lower part 
of the pelvis, the chin being below the pubes, and 
the vertex in the concavity of the os ſacrum : the wa- 
ter being likewiſe all diſcharged,” the uterus appears 
cloſely joined to the body of the child. 1 ES, 
Fig. 21. ſhows, in a lateral view, the head of the 
child in the ſame poſition as in che former figure. 
AB, the vertebræ of the loins, os ſacrum, and coc- 
cyx. C, the os pubis of the left tide. D, the infe- 
rior part of the rectum. E, the perinæum. F, the 
left labium pudendi. GGG, the uterus, | 

Fig. 22. gives a lateral internal view ofa diſtorted 
pelvis, divided longitudinally, with the head of a foetus 


of theſeventh month paſling the ſame. | 


ABC, the os facrum and coccyx. D, the os pubis 
of the left fide. E, the tuberoſity of the os iſchium of 


the ſame ſide. 


Fig. 23. gives a ſide view of a diſtorted pelvis, di- 
vided longitudmally, with the head of a full grown 
fetus ſqueezed into the brim, the parietal bones de- 
form; 


. ABC, the os ſacrum and coccyr. D, the os pubis 


cuſſating each other, and compreſſed into a conical 


ſhows it in its natural ſtate ; F. 


Fig. he ſhows, in a front view of the pelvis, the 
breech of the fetus preſenting, and dilating the os in- 
ternum, the membranes being too ſoon broke. 


Fig. 25. is the reverſe of the former, the fore-parts 


of the child e to the fore part of the uterus. 
Fig. 26. repreſents, in a front view of the pelvis, the 
fœtus compreſſed, by the contraction of the uterus, in- 


to a round form, the fore- parts of the former being to- 


wards the inferior parts of the latter, and one foot and 
hand fallen down into the vagina. In this figure, the 
anterior part of the pelvis is removed, by a longitudi- 
nal ſection through the middle of the foramen mag- 
num. 
AA, the ſuperior parts of the oſſa ilium. BB, the 
uterus, C, the mouth of the womb ſtretched and 
appearing in OOQOO, the vagina. D, the inferior and 
poſterior part of the os externum. EEEE, the re- 
maining part of the oſſa pubis and iſchium. FFFF, 
the membrana adipoſa. | 3 „„ 
Fig. 26. repreſents, in the ſame view with fig, 27. 
the fœtus in the contrary poſition; the breech and 


fore · parts being towards the fundus uteris, the left 
arm in the ty ee and the fore-arm without the os e- 
houlder being likewiſe forced into the os 


ternum, the 
uteri. | . | 
Plate CCCVI. fig. 8. ſhows a deformed pelvis of 
which the ſmall diameter of the ſuperior ſtrait is only 
2 inches ſeven lines. The figure is triple: F. I. 
ft. the oſſa pubis ſe- 

parated 18 lines; and F. III. with a ſeparation of two. 


inches and an half, in order to ſhow the quantity of 


amplification which the ſection of the ſymphyſis in 
ſuch a pelvis can produce. 

F. I. a a, the two laſt lumbar vertebræ; 55353, the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of theſe vertebre ; cc, ligaments 
proceeding from the tranſv:rſe apophyſes of the laſt of 


theſe vertebræ to the middle and poſterior part of the 


internal lip of the criſta of the os ilium; d d, other 


ligaments deſcending from the ſame apophyſes to the 


ſuperior part of the ſacro- iliac ſymphyſes; e, the pro- 
jection of the ſacrum ; ff; the lateral parts of the baſe 
of the ſacrum; gg, part of the offa ilia : the reſt of 
thoſe bones being concealed by F. II. and III. 

h b, The bodies of the offa pubis; ii, their angles. 
K, The oſſa iſchia ; J., the branches of theſe bones 
and of the pubes. | 


m, The arch of the offa pubis at the fore part of 


the pelvis. 18 : 

u n, The ſoramina ovalia concealed by the offa pu- 
bis of F. II. and III. | | 

A, The ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis ſeen perſpec- 


tively. BB, the facro-iliac ſymphyſes. 


E. II. o, Part of the oſſa ilia. 5 i 

PP, The bodies of the pubis; 99, their angles; 
r 7, their articular facettes ſeen perſpectively; ., very 
ſmall portions of the branches of the oſſa pubis. 

4, , The oſſa iſchia appearing behind the foramina 
ovalia of n® III; 1, articular facettes of the offa ilia, 
correſponding to ſimilar ones obſerved at the fides of 
the ſacrum. | 


4.4 
\ 


F. III. un, The oſſa ilia, vv, their eriſtæ; xx, the angle 
formed by the internal lip of the criſta in the middle 
and poſterior part ef its length 9, the anterior and 
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Part III. 


Explana- ſuperior ſpines of the oſſa ilia; z z, the anterior ſpines 
tion of the of theſe bones; & , articular facettes of the offa ilia, 


Plates. 
— —-— 


from it. 


making part of the ſacro-iliac ſymphyſes. | 

I 1, The offa pubis; 2 2, their angles; 3 3, their 
articular facettes ſeen perſpectively. 

4 4, The offa iſchia; 5 5, the united branches of 
the offa iſchia and pubis; 66, the acetabula. 

The lines indicate the natural ſize of the pelvis in 
the different directions in which they are traced ; and 
their dotted extremities, the amplification which the 
ſuperior ſtrait acquires in thoſe ſame directions at a ſe- 
paration of eighteen lines, and of thirty lines be- 


tween the oſſa pubis. Line I. Antero-poſterior dia- 


meter of the ſuperior ſtrait, or the diſtance from the 
pubes to the projection of the ſacrum; two inches 
{ſeven lines. Line II. Tranſverſe diameter of the ſu- 
perior ſtrait, in its moſt extenſive part ; four inches 
ſeven lines. Line III. Oblique diameter of the ſupe- 
rior ſtrait, which extends from that point of the 
ſtrait which correſponds with the anterior edge of the 
left acetabulum, to the right facro-iliac junction; 
three inches eleven lines. Line IV. The other ob- 
lique diameter, which extends from that point of 
the ſtrait which anſwers to the anterior edge of the 
right acetabulum, to the left ſacro-iliac ſymphylis ; 
four inches. | 

By giving the ſmalleſt attention to the relation of 


: theſe dimenſions to thoſe which the head of a feetus 


of the uſual ſize preſents in their direction in time of 


labour, we ſhall ſee that they are very favourable 


except the firſt, which is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, eleven 


lines too ſhort, being only thirty-one lines in extent: 


whereas the tranſverſe diameter of the head is com- 
monly forty-two. It is only in this latter direction, 


and to the extent of eleven lines, that it would be ne- 


ceſſary to augment the capacity of ſuch a pelvis, to 
favour delivery. As the greater part of thoſe who 
have performed this new operation, have only obtained 
a ſeparation of eighteen lines or thereabouts between 
the oſſa pubis, it is fixed at that degree in the ſe- 
cond figure. | | | | 
By ſuch a ſeparation in a pelvis perfectly ſimilar to 
that here repreſented, the angle of each os pubis re- 


cedes from the centre of the projection of the ſacrum 


three lines or very near beyond their natural diſtance 
(See the lines V. and VI). The antero- 
poſterior diameter receives but the ſame increaſe, if 
we conſider it as lengthened to the middle of the dot- 
ted line IX. . which marks the depth at which it 
may be preſumed the lateral convexity of the head 
engages. Both the oblique diameters augment five 
lines before; and about two lines and an half back- 
ward; and the tranſverſe diameter ſeven lines or very 
nearly. 
It is evident that a ſeparation of eighteen lines on 
ſuch a pelvis cannot remove the diſproportion which 
exiſts between the ſmall diameter of the ſuperior ſtrait 
and the ſmall diameter of the child's head; ſince the 
former augments only three lines, conſidered in the 
moſt favourable point of view. The amplification 
which the other diameters receive ſrom a ſimilar ſe- 


paration, is abſolutely uſeleſs ; thoſe diameters being 


naturally large enough. 
Suppoſing that the oſſa pubis recede in an equal 
degree, in ſeparating two inches and an half, the angle 
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of each of them will remove from the centre of the Explana- 
projection of the ſacrum, only fix lines farther than tion of the 


the diſtance they were from it before; which allo 
gives an increaſe of but ſix lines between theſe two 
points. (See the lines VII. and VIII). The ſmall 
diameter of the entrance of the pelvis does nct gain 
much more, conſidering it to the middle of the dot- 
ted line XX. which marks the bounds beyond which 
the convexity of the head could not engage between 
the oſſa pubis, even if the pelvis were diveſted of all 
its ſoft parts: which does not happen in the ſection of 
the pubes, for the neck of the bladder, the canal of 


Ates. 
— — 


the urethra, their cellular tiſſue, the anterior ſemi- 


circle of the orifice of the uterus, and the anterior 
part of the vagina preſent at the opening aud before 
the child's head. At this degree of ſeparation, the 
tranſverſe diameter augments about thirteen lines, and 
each oblique diameter nearly fourteen lines: a ſuper- 
fluous increaſe, ſince thoſe diameters, in the pelvis 
repreſented, have all the length requiſite for delivery. 

The poiterior extremities of the oblique diameters, 
which are dotted and marked with the figures XI and 
XII, ſhow the ſeparation which 1s to be feared in the 
ſacro- iliac ſymphyſes, by ſeparating the oſſa pubis two 
inches and an half. It was at that degree that Mr 
Baudelocque obſerved they were open in moſt of his 
experiments; ſince he could eaſily put the end of his 
finger, and even of his thamb, into them. 

Admitting that the convexity of one of the ſides of 
the child's head may let itſelf in betwen the offa pubis 
ſeparated to two inches and an half, as far as the dot- 
ted line X X, traced on that very convexity, it is evi- 
dent that that ſeparation cannot procure the relation 
of dimenſions neceſſary for an eaſy delivery, when the 
pelvis has originally but two inches ſix or ſeven lines 
in the ſmall diameter; whence it follows that the ſec- 
tion of the pubes, ſuppoſing that we could obtain a 
ſeparation of two inches and an half in the living wo- 


man without expoſing her to diſagreeable accidents, _ 


would not anſwer in the caſe of a pelvis ſimilar to that 
repreſented in this plate. | | 
Fig. 9. ſhows a pelvis with only 14 or 15 lines ia 
the imail diameter of its entrance, and four inches 
ten lines in the largeſt. Tae fizure 1s triple like 
the former. 
tion; F. II. with the offa pubis ſeparated two inch.s 
and a half; and F. III. with a ſeparation of three 
inches. M. le Roy ſays, that he conſtantly obtained 
theſe two degrees of ſeparation without any iaconve- 
nience. | 
F. I. aaa, The three laſt lumbar vertebræ. 6b, The 
projection formed by the laſt of thoſe vertebre, with 
the baſe of the ſacrum. cc, The ſides of the baſe of the 
facrum. ddd, The tranſverſe apophyſes of the right 
fide of the abovementioned vertebræ. ee, A liga- 
ment extending from the firſt of thoſe apophyſes to the 
angle made by the internal lip of the criſta of the os 
ilium towards its middle and poſterior part. ff, An- 
other ligament which depends from that apophyſis to 
the ſuperior part of the ſacro-ihac ſymphyſis. ggg g. 
Part of the os ilium. + h, The bodies cf the oſſa pu- 
bis: i, their angles. & &, The oſſa iſchia. //, The 
branches of the oſſa iſchia and pubis. , The arch of 
the offa pubis. n, The foramina ovalia. A, the ſym- 
phyſis of the oſſa pubis. BB, The ſacro- iliac ſymphyſes. 
5K 2 F. 1 


F. I. repreſents it in its natural ſitua- 


* 
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F. . EPA Part of the oſſa ilia. //, The arti- 


tion of the culat facettes of the oſſa ilia, making part of the ſa- 


eee cro-iliac ſymphyſes. y , The bodies of the olia pubis. 


9 9, The angles of the oſſa pubis ſeparated two inches 
and an half. rr, The cartilaginous facettes of the 
ofla pubis ſeen perſpectively. , The branches of 
the olia iſchia and pubes.. | _ : 
F. III. t, The oſſa ilia: « u, their criſtæ: vv, 
their anterior ſuperior ſpines: x x, their anterior 
inferior ſpines. | 3 
5, The anterior inferior ſpines of the offa ilia of 
F. II. 2 2, Their anterior articular facettes, making 


% 


part of the ſacro-iiac ſymphyſis. 


SE, The bodies of the oſſa pubis: 1 1, there an- 


gles. 2 2, The articular facette of each os pubis ſeen 
perſpectively. 3 3, The united branches of the olla 
pubis, and iſchia ſeen perſpectively. 2 
4 4, The ofla iſchia. 5 5, The foramina ovalia 
dehind which is ſeen part of the oſſa iſchia of F. II. 
6 6, The acetabula. | 47 | 

The lines indicate the length of the different dia- 
meters of the ſuperior ſtrait, in the direction in which 
they are traced; and their dotted extremities, the 
amplification to be expected from a ſeparation of two 
inches and an half, and of three inches. 

Line I, The antero-poſterior, or ſmall diameter of 
the ſuperior ſtrait z one inch two or three lines. 
Line II, The tranſverſe diameter of the ſame ſtrait : 
this line, which is four inches ten lines in extent, 
paſſes under the projection of the ſacrum. Line III, 
The diſtance from the middle and left lateral part of 
the projection of the ſacrum, to that point of the 
margin of the pelvis which anſwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the ſame ſide; one inch. 
Line IV, The diſtance from the middle and right 
lateral part of the projection of the ſacrum, to that 


point of the margin which anſwers to the anterior 
edge of the acetabulum on the ſame ſide; one inch 


eight lines. 80 5 3 
The relation of theſe dimenſions to thoſe of a 
child's head of the uſual ſize, is ſuch, that the ſmall 


diameter of the latter, ſuppoſed always to be three 


inches and an half, ſurpaſles the ſmall diameter of the 
entrance of ſuch a pelvis by 27 or 28 lines. This 
pelvis would be large enough in the direction of the 
line II, II. | | | 

By ſeparating the oſſa pubis two inches and an half, 
we augment the breadth of the entrance of the pelvis 
about three quarters of an inch in the direction of 
the line II, II: as much, or nearly in the direction 


of the line III, and only fix lines in that of the line 


IV. The angle of each os pubis marked by the let- 
ter 9, recedes from the centre of the projection of 
the ſacrum, nine or ten lines beyond what it was di- 
{tant from it before the ſeparation of the bones : the 
entrance of the pelvis increaſes -as much in the direc- 
tion of the line V, and only half an inch in the courſe 
of the line VI. The ſmall diameter, or the line I, 
continued to the middle of the dotted line IX, IX, 


_ which ſhows the depth to which the child's head may 


be let in between the oſſa pubis ſeparated two inches 
and an half, if the pelvis were diveſted of all its ſoft 


| paſts this diameter will then be. augmented only 


ven lines; whence we ſee that it would fill be 


diameter of the head of a child of the uſual ſize. 


The ſection ot the pubes would therefore be fruit- 


leſs on ſuch a pelvis, if it could only procure a ſepa- 


ration of two inches and an half; which ſeems a very 
With more reaſon would it be un- 
ſucceſsful, if we could ſeparate the oſſa pubis only 18 


exorbitant one. 


an inch and an half, at leaſt, ſhorter than the ſmall 
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lines, as has moſt frequently happened; ſince it could 


not procure the proportion neceſſary for delivery, even 
if we could turn that ſeparation entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the ſmall diameter of the ſuperior ſtrait. 
Let us ſee if a ſeparation of three inches could pro- 
cure that proportion. 


ment the breadth of the pelvis 12 or 13 lines in the 


By ſeparating the oſſa pubis three inches, we aug- | 


direction of the line II, II; 10 lines at moſt in 


the courſe of the line III; only ſeven in the line IV; 
about an inch in the line V; and only ſeven lines 


in the direction of the line VI: the angle of each 


os pubis recedes an inch farther from the projection 
of the ſacrum, than the diſtance it was at before 
the ſeparation of the bones ; which augments the 


opening of the pelvis to the amount of an inch or 


thereabouts in the direction of the line VII, and only 
half an inch in the line VIII. 
diameter ofthe entrance of this pelvis, conſidered as far 
as the middle of the. dotted line X X, which ſhows 
the greateſt depth to which the child's head could be 
let in between the oſſa pubis ſeparated three inches, 


The antero-poſterior 


if the pelvis were diveſted of the ſoft parts, increa es 


but 10 lines or thereabouts: which cannot remove 


the diſproportion that exiſted before the ſection of 


the pubes, between that diameter and the thickneſs 
of the child's head which muſt paſs in that direction. 
From whence we ought to conclude that this ſepara- 
tion alſo would have no ſuccels, if the pelvis were as. 


much deformed as that deſigned. | | : 
The dotted lines XI and XII, ſhow the ſeparation 
to be feared in the ſacro-iliac 
the offa pubis three inches. 


The two other dotted lines, marked by the cha- 


racers IX, IX, and X, X, ſhow how far the child's 


head may be let in between the oſſa pubis ſeparated. 


to the two degrees ſtated : they were traced on the 
convexity of a real head applied behind the offa pu- 
bis in a pelas ſtripped of its ſoft parts, 


Plate CCC. fig. 29.ſhows a well formed pelvis, the 


anterior part of which 1s taken away, to ſhow one of 


the tranſverſe poſitions of the face of the Fhild, and ex- 
plain more fully the mechaniſm of that kind of labour. 


aà, a, Part of the iliac foſſæ. 
ſtæ of the oſſa ilia. 
ſpines. 5 3 | 3 

d, d, The iſchiatic tuberoſities. e, e, The acetabu- 


b, b, Part of the cri- 
c, c, Their anterior ſuperior 


la. / þ the thickneſs of the oſſa iſchia ſawn through 


vertically before their tuberoſities. 


g. g, The bodies of the oſſa pubis ſawn through be- 


fore the acetabula. 5 5 | 
h, b, b, A circle repreſenting a vertical ſection of 


the uterus, the anterior part of which is taken away 


in order to ſhow the child. i, The child's chin. 4, 


The poſterior extremity, of the head. , /, I, The le- 


ver applied along the crown of the head, the extre- 


mity of it extending beyond the poſterior fontanella. 


m, The. 


ſymphyſcs, by ſeparating 


Part III. 


my The left lateral, and inferior part of the pelvis, 


tion of the , A portion of the right lateral part of the uterine 
Plates. cavity. p, The left hand. p, 9, The fore and middle 
fingers, placed at the ſides of the noſe, and preſſing 


againſt the upper jaw. R, The right hand graſping 
the extremity of the lever. ki | 
Fig. 30. ſhows the ſame vertical ſection of a pelvis 

as the laſt ; with the child's body entirely diſengaged 
from it. The head graſped by the forceps is retain- 
ed at the ſuperior ſtrait, with the occiput over the 
pubes, and the lower part of the fore-head againſt the 

projection of the ſacrum. | 
4, a, The laſt lumbar vertebræ. 4, d, The canal of 
theſe vertebræ, and of the ſacrum. g, g, g, g, Spiny 
tubercles of the vertebræ abovementioned. 5, 5, 6, b, 
The falſe vertebræ of the ſacrum. c, c, c, The coc- 
cyx. e, e, The flatted portion of the anterior face of 
tke ſacrum. 1 | 

, The left ſacro- iſchiatic ligament. , The carti- 
laginous and ligamentous facette of the left os pubis 
making part of the ſymphyſis. 

, The mons veneris. 4, X, 4, K, A. circle repreſent- 
ing the ſection of the uterus, the right fide of which 


is taken away to ſhow the head and the inſtrument. J, J, 


A portion of the placenta attached to the ſuperior and 
anterior Part of the uterus. | | 
n, mn, n, The female branch of the forceps applied 
on the left ſide of the head, which anſwers to the right 
| fide of the pelvis. , n, The male branch of the for- 
ceps, applied at the lett fide of the pelvis, and the 
right fide of the head. o, Part of the left ſmall ſacro- 
iſchiatic ligament. P, Part of the left os ilium, the 
reſt being concealed by the head. 
J, The point to which we ought to bring the lower 
extremity of the forceps, in bringing the head down 
into the cavity of the pelvis. | | 

R, the point of elevation at which the extremity of 
the forceps muſt be held, when the head occupies 
the bottom of the pelvis, after having replaced the 

face underneath. „„ . 

Fig. 31. ſhows alſo the vertical ſection of a pel vis; 
but it is ſuppoſed to have only three inches ſix lines 
in the ſmall diameter of its entrance. The baſe of 
the cranium is engaged in it in a tranſverſe direction, 
the occiput being turned towards the leftfide, and 
the face to the right ſide; ſo that the greMeſt thick- 

_ neſs of the head is (till above the ſtrait. 

a, a, The two laſt lumbar vertebræ. 6, b, B, Bb, b, The 
five falſe vertebræ of the ſacrum. c, c, c, The three 
pieces of the coccyx. d, d, The canal of the afore- 
ſaid vertebræ. e, e, e, e, Their ſpinous apophyſes. // 
Part of the anterior face of the ſacrum. 

g, The left ſacro- iſchiatic ligament. 5, The car- 
tilaginous and ligamentous facette of the left os pu- 
bis, making part of the ſymphyſis. 1, The mons ve- 
neris. 

4, 4, A, K, A circle indicating the ſection of the ute- 
rus in the ſame direction as that of the pelvis. , J, A 
portion of the placenta attached to the fundus of the 
uterus. 

n, 1M, in, The female branch of the forceps, applied 
on the left ſide of the child's head, and under the ſym- 
phyſis of the pubes. n, u, u, The female branch of 
the forceps applied on the right fide of the head, 
and before the ſacrum. o, A dotted line, in the di- 
rection of which tbe inſtrument muſt be pulled to 
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bring down the head into the pelvis. 7, The point of Explana- 
elevation at which the forceps muſt be held when the tion of the 


head is brought down to the bottom of the pelvis, Plates. 


after having turned the face into the curve-of the os 
ſacrum. | 


Plate CCCVI. fig. 6. ſhows M. Baudelocque's ca- 
lipers for meaſuring the antero-poſterior diameter of 
the ſuperior ſtrait. 

a, a, The branches of the calipers. B, The hinge 
which unites the two branches. c, c, Lenticular but- 
tons which terminate the branches. d, A graduated 
ſcale nine inches long, intended to demonſtrate the 
thickneſs of the body ccmpriſed between the two 
branches. This ſcale is contained in a deep groove 
cut lengthwiſe in the branch of the calipers, from the 
letter e, to the hinge B; and paſſes through a mortoiſe 
made in the other branch under the letter Y e, The 
place where the ſcale is united by a kind of a hinge. 


, A little ſcrew with a flat head, deſigned to fix the 


ſcale, while we calculate the thickneis of the body com- 
priſed between the two branches. | 

Fig. 7. ſnows the pelvimeter of M. Coutonli develo- 
ped in the pelvis. 

A, A, The firſt branch ; whoſe ſquare, B, is ap- 
plied to the projection of the ſacrum. C, c, A kind 
of hooks intended to keep the firſt branch in its place, 
while we introduce and develope the ſecond. This 
has a dove-tailed groove, in which the body of the 
ſecond branch is lodged and moved. &, d, the ſe- 
cond branch of the inſtrumeat, whoſe ſquare e is 
placed againſt the ſymphyſis of the pubes. F, a 
ſcale four inches long, graduated in the branch 4, d ; 
and intended to ſhow the degree of opening from the 
pubes to the ſacrum. | — | 

Plate CCCVIII. fig. 21. repreſents in a lateral 
view of the pelvis, the method of extracting, by means 
of a curved crotchet, the head of the fœtus, when left 
m the uterus, after the body 1s delivered and teparated 
from it; either by its being too large, or the pelvis tco. 
narrow. | | 

ABC, the 03 ſacrum and coccyx. 

D, the os pubis of the left ſide. 

EE, the uterus. 8 

F, the locking part of the crotchet. 

g; P, i, The point of the crotchet on the inſide of 


the cranium. 


Fig. 32. repreſents the forceps and blunt hook. 

A, the ſtraight forceps, in the exact proportion as 
to the width between the blades, and length from the 
points to the locking part; the firſt being two and 
the ſecond fix inches, which, with three inches and a 
half (the length of the handles), make in all 11 inches 
and a half. | ES 

B repreſents the poſterior part of a ſingle blade, in 
order to ſhow. the width and length of the open part 
of the ſame, and the form and dimenſions ct the 
whole. | 

C, the blunt hook, which is uſed for three purpoſes . 
1. To aſſiſt the extraction of the head, after the cra- 
nium is opened with the ſciſſars, by introducing the 
ſmall end along the ear on the outſide of the head to 
above the under-jaw, where the point is to be fixed; 
the other extremity of the hook being held with one 
hand, whilſt two fingers of the other are to be intro- 
duced into the forefaid opening, by which held the 
head is to be gradually extracted. 2. The ſmall end 
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Explana- is uſeſul in abortion, in any of the firſt four or five 
tion of the months, to hook down the ſecundines, 


when lying looſe 
in the uterus, when they cannot be extracted by the 
fingers or labour-pains, and when the patient is much. 
weakened by floodings. 3. The large hook at the 
other end is uſeful to aſſiſt the extraction of the body, 
when. the breech preſents; but ſhould be uſed. with 
great caution, to avoid the diſlocation or fracture of 

Fig. 3 3. A, repreſents the whale-bone fillet, which 
may be ſometimes uſeful in laborious caſes, when the 
operator is not provided with the forceps, in ſudden 


BB, two views of a peſſary ſor the prolapſus uteri. 
After the uterus is reduced, the large end of the peſ- 
ſary is to be introduced into the vagina, and the os 


uteri retained in the concave part, where there are three 


holes to prevent the ſtagnation of any moiſture. The 
ſmall end without the os externum has two tapes drawn 
through the two holes, which are tied to four other 
tapes, that hang down from a belt that ſurrounds the 
woman's body, and by this means keep up the peſſary. 
This peſſary may be taken out by the patient when ſhe 
goes to bed, and introduced again in the morning ; but 
as this ſometimes rubs the os externum, ſo as to make 
its uſe uneaſy, the round kind, marked C, are of more 
general uſe. They are made of wood, ivory, or cork, 
(the laſt covered with cloth and dipped in wax) : the 
peſſary is to be lubricated with pomatum, the edge 
forced through the paſſage into the vagina, and a fin- 
ger introduced in the hole in the middle lays it acroſs 
within the os externum. They ought to be larger or 
ſmaller, according to the wideneſs or narrowneſs of the 
paſſage, to prevent their being torced out by any ex- 
traordinary ſtraining. | 
DD gives two views of a female catheter, to ſhow 
its degree of curvature and different parts. TE 

Fig. 24. a, repreſents a pair of curved erotchets lock- 
ed together in the ſame manner as the forceps. The 
dotted lines along the inſide of one of the blades re- 
preſent a ſheath contrived to guard the point till it is 
introduced high enough: the igature at the handles 
marked with two dotted lines is then to be untied, the 
ſheath withdrawn, and the point being uncovered is 
fixed as in fig. 21. (PI. cceviii.) 

b, Gives a view of the back-part of one of the 
ets, which 15 12 inches long. 3 

c, A front view of the point, to ſnow its proportional 


crotch- 


5 length and breadth. 


o 


4%, The ſciſſars for perforating the cranium in very 
narrow and diſtorted pelviſes. They ought to be made 
very ſtrong, and at leaſt nine inches in length, with 
ſtops or reſts in the middle of the blades, by which a 
large dilatation is more eaſily made. 

Plate CCCKR. fig. 35. gives an anterior view of 
the improved lever by Roonhuyſen, an inſtrument 
now come into conſiderable reputation. Fig. 36. ſhows 
the ſame in profile. Fig. 37- the lever recommended 
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by M. Daudelocque. Fig. 38. one of the blades of a Explana- 


lever recommended by M. Herbinaux, fixed in the tion of the / 


handle. Fig. 39. an anterior view of the ſame blade 


with the ſtrap. Fig. 40. the ſpout of the ſyringe, 


when the inſtrument is uſed for injecting oil, or any 
other liquid into the uterus. The following gene- 
ral deſcription of Roonhuyſen's lever, with the method 


of uſing it, as given by M. Preville, and added % his 
edition of Smellie's Midwifery. “ The lever is an ob. 
, one broad, and 
about an eighth of an inch in thickneſs, it is ſtraight 
in its middle for four inches, and becomes graduallx 
. curved at each extremity: the curves are of different 
lengths and depths ; the edges are rounded; and the 
extremities for the ſpace of an inch, and alſo the mid- 
dle of the inſtrument, are directed to he covered with _ 
plaſter, and then the whole of it to be ſheathed with -_ 

thin dogſkin ʒᷣ taking care to avoid inequalities or folds, 


long piece of iron, 11 inches lon 


which might injure the woman or child. In uſing 


it, the accoucheur muſt introduce the fore- finger of 
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his left Rand into the vagina near tne anus, to ſerve 


as a guide ſor the inſtrument, which muſt now be 


gently inſinuated between his finger and the head of : 


the child, taking care that no part of the uterus be 
included between the lever and the head. The in- 
ſtrument muſt then be moved to the right and to the 


left, to find where there is the greateſt ſpace, and in 
ſome 7 to looſen and diſengage the head; and then 
gradually carried round, until it comes under the pubes, 
lifting the end of it from time to time, to obtain a freer 
paſſage. The handle of it muſt now be raiſed, and 
the inſtrament gently ſhifted about, until the occiput 
is exactly lodged in its curve. The more completely 
and exactly the curve touches and embraces the head, 
the more ſpeedily and eaſily the delivery will be ef- 
tected. 'The inſtrument being thus firmly and equally 


applied to the head, the accoucheur muſt ſlowly and 


uniformly raiſe the handle with his right hand, while 


with his left he preſſes the middle of it downward ; 


by this means the coccyx is forced backward, and 
the lower part of the pelvis is enlarged. By conti- 
nuing to raiſe the handle of the lever and to preſs down 
its middle or centre, the head of the child is made to 


deſcend into the dilated cavity of the vagina: and 


this is co nly effected in a few minutes; when the 
left hand Maſt be applied firmly againſt the anus and 
perinzum, forcing thoſe parts upwards and forwards 
towards the orifice of the vagina, to prevent lacera- 
tion; for which © purpoſe allo the whole operation 
muſt be performed ſlowly and cautiouſly, imitating 
as much as poſſible a natural labour.“ 


„We found (add the authors of the paper,) a | 
cord fixed round one of the ends of the inftrument, 


about the middle of the curve. This cord, we ima- 
gine, ſerved no other purpoſe than to point out the 
end of the inſtrument commonly made uſe of, or to 
meaſure the length of the part introduced.” | 
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